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<L  x.)  r^DlKBURGH,  the  metropolis  of  6cot* 
XL*  laod^  in  fitiuted  in  the  county  of  Mid 
T^ithium,  abcnu  a  snilc  S.  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  i  in 
1.0CU3.0.  W.  L4it,5«.o.N.  Theotdtownisteilt 
«poix  a  fteep  lutt*  *i&Dg  from  £.  to  W.  and  tenntna- 
tiaff  io  a  high  amd  huu^cQble  rock*  upon  which  the 
caicie  ftamis.    At  the  S«  end  or  4o^er  extremity  of 
€fau  hill  ftands  tbc  abhey^of  Holyroodhoufe^the  an* 
cicBt  royal  pal  arr,  dtftanC  Iron  the  caftle  upwards 
mf  a  male  ;  aod  bemrixt  whidi  along  the  top  of  the 
gidgCy  and  almoft  1b  a  ftraight  Kne,  runs  the  high 
fticct.   On  each  fide»  and  paraUel  to  this  hilly-  are  o- 
thcr  two  ridges  of  groiind  lower  tfaanthat  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  wiricfa  do  oot  extend  fo  far  to  the  £.  that  on 
the  S.  bdn^  intercepted  by  Salifbunr  Craigs,  and 
Aa-mva's  Seat,  a  hill  about  foo  feet  high :  aod 
B  the  1€.  by  the  Caltoa  hiU,  cooftderably 
thao  Arthnr's  Seat:  fo  that  the  fituatioa  of 
dty  is  moft  Angular  and  romantic ;  the  £.  or 
lowcx  part  of  the  towa  lying  between  two  hil  89 
jKid  the  W.  or  higher  part  rifing  up  towards  a 
third  hfS,  tittle  interior  in  height  to  the  hi^eft  of 
the  other  two,  upon  which  the  caftle  is  built,  and 
•vcriooks  the  town.    The  buildings  of  the  towa 
tenmnatc  on  the  W.  about  %oq  yaixis  from  the 
caftle  gate  ;  wlilch  fpace  affords  a  molt  delightful 
aa  i»ell  aa  cooTenient  ^nd  healthful  walk  to  the  in- 
hafaitznts.    The  profped  from  this  Xpot  is  perhapt 
Che  iaeft  any  where  to  be  met  with,  for  extent^ 
heattty,  and  wxnetf*  .In  the  valley  or  hollow  t>e* 
twtxt  the  mid  and  the  fouth  ridges,  and  nearly  pa* 
xaQel  to  the  high  ftxeet,  is  another  ^reet  called  the 
CMDjMg^r  f  and  the  town  is  now  extended  over 
Moft  part  of  that  footh  ridge  alfo.    Betwixt  the 
99d  and  the  north  ridges  was  a  lake,  called  the 
9Urth  Lmbt  which,  before  it  was  drained,  termi* 
Bated  the  town  aa  that  fide.    And^  if  tradition 
Bay  be  credited,  there  was  formerly  a  South  Loch 
k  Che  ▼aAey  where  the  Cpwgat/e  now  ftands;  which 
iadeed  appear*  extremely  probable  from  the  uau»e 
«f  the  N^rtb  Loch.    From  the  high  ftreet  down 
to  the  loch  on  the  N.  and  to  the  Cowgate  00  the 
8b  nn  narrow  crols  ftreets  or  lanes,  called  <uiyndi 
and  W^,  which  grow  fteeper  and  ft««per  the 
L  lather  weft  towards  the  caltle;fo  that,  wei^  it  fiojt 

I  fe  the  cloiene£i  and  great  height  of  the  buildings, 

'  tts  city,  from  Ita  fitoation  and  plan,  might  natu- 

^  nfty  be  expe^cd  to  be  the  heft  aired,  as  well  as 

r  ftedeaaeft,  in  Europe.    The  former,  notwith- 

I  Issifingthefedifedvantagei,  it  enjoys  in  aptmiocpt 
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degfftcf  and  ererypoffible  meant  has  been  uM 
by  the  nugiftrates  to  accomplish  the  latter  objeA, 
and  with  confiderable  fuccels.  The  fteepnefe  o( 
the  afcent  makes  the  accefs  to  the  high  ftreet  from 
the  north  and  fouth  vot  dil&cult ;  which  no  doubt 
greatlT  retarded  the  enlargement  of  the  city.  Tc 
remedy  t|us  tnconvenieacc  on  the  north,  and  witli 
a  view  to  extend  the  town  on  that  quarter,  a  mofl 
elegant  farid^  has  been  thrown  over  the  nortfc 
loch,  which  joins  the  north  ridge  to  the  middle  oi 
the  high  ftreet,  by  io  eaiy  an  alcent  ?s  one  in  x6 ; 
aod  id  purfoance  of  the  defign,  a  plan  of  a  neiM 
town  to  the  nort^  was  fixed  upon,  and  is  now 
neariy  finiftied,  with  an  elegance  and  tafte  thai 
does  honour  to  this  country.  In  Hke  manner,  Xx 
facilitate  the  accefs  from  the  fouth  fide,  a  bridge 
has  been  thrown  over  the  valley,  through  whicl 
the  Cowgate  runs ;  which*  if  not  equally  eleganl 
with  the  north  bridge,  is  certainly  as  convenie(\t 
(2.)  Edinburoh,  anoent  accounts  of 
The  Romans,  during  the  time  they  held  the  domi 
nioo  of  part  of  thi«  illand,  divided  their  poflcflioni 
into  fix  provinces.  The  moft  northeriy  of  thefi 
was  called  Valentia^  which  comprehended  all  th< 
fpace  bptwern  the  walls  of  A^xian  andS&vtRt;s 
Edinburgh,  lying  on  the  very  out-ikirts  of  tha 
province  which  was  moft  eapofed  to  the  ravagei 
of  the  barbarians,  became  perpetuaHy  fubje<5t  t< 
wars  and  devaftations;  by  means  or  which,  tb( 
tinte  of  its  firft  foundation  cannot  now  be  guefle< 
at.  Tbc  caftle,  however,  is  certainly  very  an 
ctent.  According  to  our  earlieft  hiftorians,  it  wa 
bpilt  by  Camelon  khig  of  the  Pi^s,  ^bout  A.  A.  C 
330.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  in  the  hands  o 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  from  the  invafion  of  Odta  am 
Ebula  in  45  2,  tiU  the  defeat  of  Egfrid  king  of  Nor 
thumberland  in  6^5  by  the  Fi^s,  who  then  repoi 
icifed  themfeWes  of  it.  The  Saxon  kings  of  Nor 
thumberiand  reconquered  it  in  the  9th  century 
and  it  was  retained  b^  their  fucocftbrs  till  the  yea 
056,  when  it  was  gtven  up  to  Indulfus  king  o 
Scotland.  In  1093,  it  was  unfiiccefsfolly  befiege< 
by  the  ufurper  Donald  Banc,  fn  1x28,  K.  Davit 
I.  founded  the  Al^bey/^f  Holyrood-houfe.  for  cer 
tain  canons  regular ;  and  granted  them  a  charter 
in  which  be  ftyled  the  town  Bwrgo  meo  Je  Ed 
^uhufiurgf  **  my  borough  of  Edinburgh."  By  th< 
fame  charter  he  granted  thefe  canons  40  (h.  yearly 
out  of  the  town's  revenues ;  with  48  Qi.  more 
from  the  iamci  la  ca(c  of  the  fiulurt  of  certain  du 
4  Ik 
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tifs  payable  from  the  king's  revenue;  and  one  half 
of  the  taltow,  and  hides,  of  all  the  beafts  killed  in 
Edinburgh.  In  ii74»  the  caOlc  of  Edinburgh  was 
fiirrendered  to  Henry  II.  of  England,  to  purchafc 
the  liberty  of  K.  William  L  who  had  been  taken 
prifoner  by  the  Engliih.  But  William  afterwards 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Henry,  and  married 
his  coufin  Hrmenpardc ;  upon  which  the  caflle  was 
rcfVorcd  as  part  of  the  queen's  dower.     8ce  $  9. 

{^^,)  Edinburgh,  AftCiKUT  piMF.NsiOKr  of. - 
The  eradual  iitcreafe  of  the  city  of  EHinburgh 
may  in  fonve  degree  be  underftood  from  the  traces 
of  ltd  ancient  waUb  that  (till  remain.^  Jame«  11. 
fn  1450,  firft  Ijeftowed  on  the  community  the 
privilege  of  fortifying  the  city  with  a  wall,  anjl 
empowered  thenj  to  \^yy  a  t^x  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants for  defraying  the  expence.  When  the  city 
%&  €rft  fbrctfiedy  the  wall  reached  no  further  tha6 
tbe  prefcBt  water-houfe,  or  refervoir,  on  the  caftle 
liHl :  from  thence  to  the  foot  of  Halkerftone's 
vrynd,  juft  below  the  North  **rdge,  the  city  was 
defended  by  the  North  loch.  Frcm  this  place 
to  the  foot  of  Leith  wynd,  it  does  aot  now  appear 
how  the  city  was  fortified  ;  but  from  the  foot  of 
I#eith  wvnd  to  the  Nether- bow  port  it  wae  defend- 
ed only  b^  a  range  of  houfes ;  and' when  thefe  bad 
become  ruinous^  a  wall  was  botit  in  their  place. 
Thtr  original  wail  of  Edinburgh,  tlierefore;  begmi 

rthc  f6ot  of  the  NE.  i?ock  of  the  caftlc.  Here 
was  flrcngthened  by  a  ftnall  fortrefs,  the  ruins 
pf  which  are  AiU  to  be  feeQ^  ^d  are  called  tbe 
^ufU  bouje  totuierf  from'  their  having  a  fpHng  in 
fheir  neighbourhood-  When  the  wall  came  op- 
polite  to  the  refervidir,  it  was  carried  quite  acrofs 
|be  hil),  having''  a  gate  on  the  top  for  making  a 
^oipmunicatibn  betwebn  (hp  towrt  and  caftlir.  In 
going  down  the  hillt  it  s^^ent  flanting  in  an  oblique 
dtre^ion  t6  the  firll  an^Ie  in  going  down  the  Weft 
^ow,  where  was  a  gateiiamed  the  Vptfr-bo<u>  fort^ 
one  of  tl»€  hooks  of  which  ftill  remains.  Thence 
it  proceeded  e^Qward  ih  fuch  a  manner,  as  would 
Jiave  cut  off  not  only  all  the  Cowgate,  but  forac 
part  of  the  parliament  houle;  and  being  continued 
fA  far  as  the  mii^t  clofe,  It  turned  to  the  NE.  and 
yK^%  conne^ed  wifh  the  buildings  oa  the  N.  fide 
pf  the  high  ftreet,  where  wa»tlie  original  Nether- 
^^o<nf  pertf  about  $0  yards  W.  frohi  'that  which 
jif^crwards  >ent  by  tbe  fame  name.  Soon  after 
fhe  bjiilding  pf  this  waU,  a  new  ftreet  was  formed 
on  the  ^utiid^  of  ft|  named  the  Cotwgati^  wbich^ 
\n  the  i6th' century  became  the  reJidenGe  of  the 
nobility;  the  fepators  of  the  college  of  juftice,  and 
pther  perfops  of  the  firft  dtftindioo.^  After  the 
fetal  battle  of  Flpwdcn>  however,  thfe  inhabitants 
of  the  i-dWgate  became  very  anxious  to  bate  thctn- 
fcWes  defended  by  a  wall  as  we))  as  the  reft.-*- 
*rhe  wait t)f  the  city  was  therefore  extended <o  it» 
prefent  Hmits.  This  'new  wal)  begins  on  the  SI^. 
}i(ie  of  the  rock  on  which  the  caAle  is  built;  and 
to  which  the  town  wall-coufei  quite  dofe.  -From 
thencfc  itdefbends  oWlquely  to  the  Weft  port; 
then  aftepds  part  of  a  hill  on  the  other  fide,  caU 
led  the  H^h  Rig^s  ;  after  which,  it  runs  E.  twith 
fcut  little  ftltcratKJrt  in  Itj^courfcf  to'  the  Brifto 
afid  Potter  Row  ports,  and  from  thence  to- the 
pleafance.  Here  it  takes  a  northerly  dire^ion; 
ivhich  it  Keeps  from  thence,  to  tbe  Cowgate  port, 
iUiCr  which  the  iDcbfuie  k  completed  to  the  Nc- 
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tberbow  by  the  houfes  of  St  Mary's  wynd.    The 
original  Netherbow  pprt,  being  found  not  well  a- 
dapted  for  defence,  w;^  piilled  down,  and  a  new 
one  built  in  15  7 1  by  the  adherents  of  queen  Mary. 
In  1606,  the  late  handfome  building  was  creded 
about  50  yards  below  the  placjc  where  the  former 
ftood.    It  was  two  ftories  high,  and  had  an  cle* 
gant  fpire  in  the  middle ;  but  being  thought  to 
encumber  the  ftreet,  and  tbe  \yhole  building  being 
in  acrary  fituation,  it  was  pulled  down  by  order 
of  the  magiftratesin  1769.   fnlhe  miginal  wall  of 
Edinburgh  there   was  a  port  on  the  caftW-hill. 
On  the  extenftoR  of  the  wall,  after  building  the 
houfes  in  the  Cowgate,  this  gate  was  pulled  down. 
That  in  the  IJpper  or  Weft  Bow  ftood  for  a  much 
longer  time,  and  was  pulle4  down  within  the  me- 
mory of  fome  perfons  lately  or  perhaps  ftijl  living. 
Befide^  thefe,  there  was  athird»  above  50  fards  a<r 
bove  the  head  ot  Canon  gate ;  but  whether  there 
were  any  more,  or  not,  is  uncertain.    The  ports  or 
g^tet  of  the  walls  were,  i.  T)ie  tVeftportf  fituated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Grafs-market;  beyond  wbtch< 
lies  a  fuburb  of^  the  town  and  a  borough  of  regality, 
t9A\t^  Pgr^^Hhrgb.    Next  to  this  is  a  wicket,  ftruck 
out  of  the  town  wall,  in  1744,  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  an   eaGer  communicatioQ  between  th<; 
town  and  the  public  walks  in  the  meadows,  than 
by  Brifto  port.    The  neict  to  this  was  BriJiopcrU 
built  in  15 15  ;  beyond  which  lies  a  (uburb  called 
BrifioftreeU    At  a  fmall  diftance  from  Brifto  was 
the  Pottet-roqti  Port^  which  took  this  name  from 
a  maoufa^ory  ofcarthern  ware  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  formerly  it  was  called  Kirk  nf  PUU  Port, 
Between  this  and  the  Cowgate  port  ftood  another, 
called  St  Mary's  PVjnd  Part,  which  extended  from 
S.  to  W.  acrofs  the  foot  of  the  Pleafance,  and 
which  was  demofifhed  before  the  end  of  the  laft 
century.— Clofe  to  the  middle  of  this  ftood  tha 
Cowgate  po't :  which  opened  with  a  coromunica* 
tion  between  tbe  Cowgate  and  St  Mary's  wynd, 
and  the  Plealancc. — ^At  the  foot  pf  Leith  wynd 
was  another  gate  galled  Leitb  Wynd  Portj  ana  witht 
in  it  was  a  wicket  giving  accefsto  the  church  of 
Trinity  College,   and  which  ftill  remains.      At 
the  foot  of  Haikerfton!s  wynd  wasaipther,  which, 
9S  well  as  the  former,  was  built  about  1560* 
Both  of  thefe  were  pulled  idown  fome  years  a^oi 
and  all  the  reft  in  i ;  6i .    A  tingle  arch  ftill  ifenuuns 
at  the  foot  of  the  Canongate,  called  the  fVater 
Tate.    For  250  years  the  city  of  Edinburgh  oocu-^ 
pied  tbe  fame  fpace  of  ground.    In  the  middle  q£ 
the  1 6th  century,  it  is  defOribcd  as  extending  in 
length,  about  an  Italian  mile,  and  about  half  aa 
much  ip  breadth;  which  anlwers  cety  neatly  to  its 
prefent  hmits,  the  late  enlargeiaehts  Only  except^ 
ed.    This  fpace  of  ground^  however,  was  not  at 
that  tkne  occupied  in  the  OMoner  it  is  at  prefent. 
The  houfes  were  neither  fxj  high  nor  fo  crowded 
upou'each  other  as  they  are  ncfw.    Thefe  were  con- 
fiequences  of  the  number  of  inhabitapts  increaiing* 
which  oficahoncd  .the  raifipg  of  the  houfes  td  fuch 
an  height,  as  perhaps  is  uot  to' be  paralleled  in  any 
^her  part  of  the  world*  Till  the  Reformation,  the 
burying  ground  of  the  city  extended  over  all  tb« 
fpace  occupied  by  the  Parnan>ent  clofe,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Cowgate..  The  lands  lying  S.  of 
the  Cowgate  v^ere  chiefly  laid  out  ingardena 
belonging  to  the  convent  pf  Bbck  Friars*  and 
**.         .,        t  V   .        • the 
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Areboitbof  9t  Bf^  in  tbc  Fietd. 
tended  akaoft  from  the  Pteafincc  to  the  Pottrr« 
tovport  From  the  Brifto  to  the  Weft  Pott  the 
jgemxA  was  hid  out  in  gardens  belonging  to  the 
Onf  Friars.  The  magiftrates  on  applying  to 
^«R«  Mary,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  Gray  friars 
|!zrdeos  for  a  burying  [Slace.  Intbetinneof  Janies 
L  tkboofeswtthiD  the  walU  feem  to  have  been 
a  general,  if  not  unlterfally,  covered  with  thatch 
arbrooo;  and  not  above  lo  feet  btgh.  £ven  in 
t^si.tbderooib  were  ib  common,  that  they  were 
pnhflxicd  by  ad  of  parKament,  in  order  to  pre« 
KA  acddenttfrom  fire.— In  the  middle  of  the  laft 
CBtBiy,  there  were  neither  courts  nor  fquares,  iti 
Efistorj^  The  Parliament  clofe  or  fquare  b 
tkoMdl  of  this  kind  in  the  city.  Miln's  fquare* 
jm«'f  court,  5cc.  were  bnilt  long  after;  Argylc'a 
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Thcfe  exi  part  of  the  caftle  contains  a  half-mooti  hattery,  % 
chapel,  a  parade  for  exercffcj  and  a  nOmbtr  of 
houfes  in  the  form  of  a  fquare,  which  are  laid  out 
In  barracks  for  the  officers.  There  are  alfo  other 
barracks  fufficient  to  contain  tcoo  men  ;  a  pow-* 
der  magaziile  bomh*proof ;  a  grand  ^rfenalf  ca- 
pable of  containing  8000  ftdnd  of  arms;  and 
other  apartments  which  can  contain  full  12,00^ 
more !  fo  that  30,000  ftarid  of  arms  may  be  con^ 
veniently  lodged  in  this  caOle.  And  within  thefiS 
4  years  additional  barracks  have  been  huift  at  th^ 
back  of  the  governor's  hnufe.  On  the  E.  fide  of 
the  fquare  were  formerly  royal  apartments  |  lit 
one  of  which  king  James  VI.  was  born,  aiKl 
which  is  ftill  fhown  to  thofc  who  vifit  the  caftle* 


In  another,  the  regalia  of  Scotland  were  depofit« 
cd  on  the  a6th  March,  1707,  and  were  long  fup* 

iqoirc  within  thefe  60  years*  and' Brown's  fquare    pofed  to  be  ftill  kept  there  1  but  were  never  fhown; 

vJMitbefe4o.  Hence  a  fufpicron  arofe  that  they  hid  been  pri- 
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ANCIENT    NAMR8    AND    E- 

nNoiooiEs  OF.  The  origin  of  the  name,  like 
tiot  flf  moft  other  cities,  is  very  uncertain.  Some 
mapse  it  to  be  derived  from  Eth,  a  king  of  the 
hSs;  others  from  £dwin,  a  Saxon  prince  of  Nor- 
ttefflhertand,  who  over- ran  the  whole  or  greateft 
pot  of  the  territories  of  the  Pia«  about  A.  D. 
ii7;vhde  others  derive  it  fix>m  the  Gaelic  words, 
bm  Edbit  fignifying  the  face  of  a  hill.  The  name 
Uskr^  however,  (eems  to  have  been  unknown 
ii  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  moft  andent 
^  by  which  we  find  this  city  diftinguifhed  ts 
tterf  C^rf6  Km^  jfgneJi  which,  in  the  Bri- 
tJfch^rage  fignifies,  ••  the  fortrefs  of  the  hill  of 
*  Apw."  Afterwards  it  was  named  Caftrum 
M^rtm,  becauie  the  PiAifh  princefTes  were  e- 
^ocMd  in  the  caftle  (a  r^ecefifary  protedion  in 
tWc  biHarous  ages)  till  they  were  married.— 
TV  jgts  in  which  thefe  names  were  given  can- 
W  now  be  eaadly  afcertatned,  but  we  cannot 
Hrtt  with  the  inference  drawn  by  Mr  Whittaker, 
fpBjA  the  antiquity  of  this  city,  firom  the  battle 
fed  to  hare  been  fought  on  the  fpot  by  king  Ar- 
^  « the  5th  centory.  That  battle  might  have 
owfoogbt  on  the  S.  or  N.  fides  of  the  town,  or 
«Ae  tow  ground  where  th^  Canongate  now 
«■*»  aid  yet  the  city  itlclf  have  been  built  and 


Yately  carried  to  London  ;  which  was  conftrmeil 
by  the  keeper  of  the  jewel  office  in  the  tower  of 
London  ftiowlng  a  crown,'  which  he  calls  thd 
Crown  ^Scotiand  :  within  thefe  few  years,  how^ 
ever,  the  Cro<wn  Room  was  opened  by  lord  Adann 
Gordon,  in  prefence  of  fome  noblenoen,  who* 
found  only  a  leaden  cheft  containing  a  few  old 
charteni.  The  governor  of  the  caftle  is  generally 
ft  nobleman,  who(e  place  is  worth  about  loooU 
a- year ;  and  that  of  deputy  governor,  500I.  Thirf 
laft  refidcs  in  the  houfc  appointed  for  the  gover- 
nor, as  the  latter  never  inhabits  it.  There  is  alfo 
a  fort-major,  a  ftore-kecper,  mafter  gunner,  and 
chaplain ;  but  as  this  laft  does  not  retide  in  the 
caftle,  worihip  is  feldom  performed  in  the  chapel* 
The  parliament  hoiife  was  formerlv  included  ia 
the  great  fquare  on  the  top,  and  the  royal  gar* 
dens  were  in  the  marfh  afterwards  called  the 
North  Loch;  the  king's  ftables  being  on  the  fowth 
fide,  where  the  houfes  ftill  retain  the  name,  and 
the  place,  where  the  bams  were,  ftill  retains  the 
name  of  Caflle-hanu*  The  caftle  is  defended  by 
a  company  of  invalids,  and  about  500  men  belong- 
ing to  fome  marching  regiment,  though  it  can  ac- 
comi^odate  xoco,  and  this  humber  has  been 
fi)metimc6  kept  hi  it.  Its  natural  ftrength  of  fitu^ 
ation  was  not  fufficient  to  render  it  impregnable* 


^JllfrJ  maoycentorics  before;  which  in  all  pro-    even  before  the  invention  of  artillery,  much  lefs 
■Wf  itwas,  on  account  of  the  prote<flion  af- 
Wed  by  the  caftle,  the  antiquity  of  which  is 
■Wid.    Scef^. 

t5)E»is»uiiGH,  CASTLE  OF.  Thc caftle  fhmds 
•a Kgh  rock,  acceffible  only  on  the  E.  fide. 
**i  others  it  is  very  fteep,  and  in  fome  places 
^y«<ficttlar.  It  is  about  .^oo  feet  high  fi-om  its 
*«;  fcthat  before  the  invention  of  artillery,  it 
■t«^wcU  been  deemed  impregnable;  tho* 
Tf  7?t*?*^  that  it  was  not.  The  entry  to 
viiortidiisdeibided  by  an  outer  barrier  of  pal- 


would  it  be  capable  of  fecnring  it  againft  the  at- 
tacks of  a  n>odem  army  well  provided  with  can- 
non. It  could  not,  in  all  probability,  long  with- 
ftand  a  well  direded  bombardment ;  for  no  part 
but  the  powder  magazine  is  capable  of  refiftinj^ 
thefe  deftrudtivtf  machines.  Belidcs,  the  water 
of  the  well,  whkh  is  very  bad,  and  drawn  up 
from  a  depth  of  xoo  feet,  is  apt  to  fubfide  on  the 
continued  difcharge  of  artijlery,  which  produces 
a  concuffion  in  the  rock  ;  though  this  defidency 
has  been  fupplied  within  thefe  5  years  by  a  pip^ 


tJi     »  •i^hia  this  is  a  dry  ditch,  draw-bridge,    fh>m  the  city  refer  voir, 

"■Iptr,  defended  by  two  batteries  which  flank       (6.)  Edinburgh,   churches  of.    St  Giles* s 

^^Jjjthcwbole  is  commanded  by  an  half  moon    Church  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  building,  meaforing 

in  length  206  feet.  At  the  W.  end,  its  breadth 
is  no  feet,  hi  the  middle,  139;  and  at  the  £.  end^ 
76.  It  has  a  very  elevated  fituation,  and  is  adorn- 
ed with  a  lofty  fquare  tower ;  from  the  fides  and 
comers  of  whicl^rife  arches  of  figured  ftone  work: 
^  •»  .^  ^v.^..^.   vu  1.U1.  A^.  Mu<^    thefe  meeting  with  each  other  in  the  middle,  com- 

^•aoctir  ind  (omc  gun  baitcxki.  Tfhc  upper    pkte  the  figure  of  an  imperial  orowot  the  top  of 
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?*W  with  cannon,  carrying  balls  of  r  1  pounds. 
FW  thefe  IPC  two  gate- ways,  the  firft  of  which 
!?JJJ«f»  and  has  two  portcullifes.  Imme- 
j^  hcyood  the  fircond  gate-way,  on  the  right 
"■J^  I  battery  mounted  with  cannon,  carry- 
2 J*  of  u  and  18  lb.  weight.  On  the  N.  fide 
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0i&A  iarminates  in  a  pointed  Tpir^. 
height  of  this  tower  i&  x6i  feet.  Thia  is  the  mod 
ancient  church  in  Edinburgh.  From  a  paflage  in 
an  old  author  called  Simeon  Dunc/menfij,  fome 
conjedure  it  to  have  been  built  before  the  year 
854 ;  but  we  do  not  find  exprefs  mention  made  of  it 
before  itj9.  The  tutelar  iaint  of  this  churchy 
and  of  Edinburgh,  was  St  Giles,  a  native  of 
Greece.  See  Giles,  St.  This  church  was  at 
firft  fimply  a  parifli  church,  of  which  the  biOiop 
of  Lindisfarn  or  Holy  I  Hand,  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland^  wu  patron.  He  was  fucceed- 
fd  in  tht  patronage  by  the  abbot  and  canons  of 
Punfermline,  and  they  by  the  magiftrates  of  £- 
dlnburgh.  In  1466,  it  was  ereded  into  a  colle- 
giate church  by  James  HI. — ^At  the  Reformatioo, 
the  church  was,  for  the  greater  convenience  di» 
ykied  into  federal  parts*  The  four  principal  divi* 
fions  form  as  many  churches  appropriated  to  di* 
tine  worihip ;  the  leifer  ones  to  other  pnrpofes* 
At  the  lame  time  the  religious  utenfils  belonging 
^o  this  church  were  feized  by  the  magiftrates. 
They  were,— St  Giles's  arm,  enflirined  in  filvcr, 
Weighing  5  lb.  3^  02.  a  filver  chalice,  or  comrau- 
oion  cup,  weighmg  13  ox.  the  great  eMchariJi  or 
communion  cup,  with  goUen  waAe  and  Jlones  s 
two  cruets  of  15  oz.;  a  golden  bell,  with  a  hearts 
of  4a  03:;  a  golden  unicorn;  a  golden  pix,  to  keep 
the  hoft  \  a  fmall  golden  heart,  with  two  pearls  $ 
a  diamond  ring;  a  filvcr  chalice,  padne,  and  fpoon, 
of  32^  oz.;  a  communion  table-cloth  of  gold  bro- 
cade ;  St  Giles's  C9at^  with  a  Httle  piece  of  red 
velvet  which  hung  at  his  feet ;  a  round  filver  m- 
cbarifi:  two  filver  cenfers,  of  3  lb.  15  oz.;  a  filver 
fhip  for  incenfe;  a  large  filver  crofs,  with  its  bafe, 
weighing  16  lb.  13^  oz«  a  triangular  fihrer  lamp ; 
two  filver  candleftickfi,  of  7  4b.  3  02.  other  two, 
of  %  lb.  13  oz.;  a  filver  chalice  gilt,  of  loi  oz.;  a 
filver  chalice  and  crofs,  of  75  oz.  befides  the  priefts 
#obe8,  and  other  veftments^of  gold  brocade,  crim- 
en velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  and  green  da- 
*iaik.— Thefe  were  fold,  and  part  of  the  money 
applied  to  the  repairs  of  the  church ;  the  reft  waa 
added  to  the  &nds  of  the  corporation.  In  the 
Aeeple  of  St  Giles's  church  are  three  large  bells 
brought  from  Holland  in  x6ax;  the  biggeft  weigh- 
ing aooo  lb.  the  fecond  700,  and  the  third  500. 
There  are  alfo  a  fet  of  mufic  bells,  upon  which 
tunes  arc  played  every  day,  except  Sunday,  be- 
tween I  and  a  o'cKKk,  or  at  any  time  in  the  cafe 
of  public  rejoicings ;  being  played  by  the  hand, 
not  by  clock-work.  The  principal  divifion  is  call- 
ed the  Agh  Cburcby  and  has  bten  lately  repaired 
and  new  &aCed.  There  is  a  very  elegant  and  fine- 
ly ornamented  royal  feat,  with  a  canopy  fupport- 
ed  by  four  Corinthian  pillars,  decorated  in  high 
tafte,  which  is  ufed  by  the  king's  commiflioner 
during  the  time  the  General  Affembly  fits.  On 
the  right  hand  is  a  feat  for  the  lord  high  conftable 
of  Scotland,  whofe  office  it  is  to  keep  the  peace 
within  doors  in  his  majefty's  prefence ;  it  being 
the  duty  of  the  eari  marihal  to  do  the  feme  with- 
out. The  feats  belonging  to  the  lords  of  council  and 
feffion  are  on  the  right  of  thelord  high  conftable ; 
and  on  the  left  of  the  throne  was  a  feat  for  the 
lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland^  vhofe  office  is 
now  abolifbed.  On  the  left  of  this  fit  the  barons 
of  cache<jiitr|  audi  to  the  Icftof  thcnii  the  lord 
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The  whole    provoft,  imagiftrates,  and  town^coontfl.-  ITt^pi^* 
pit,  kmg'«  leat,  and  galleries,  are  covered  witii 
cri^nfon  velvet  with  gold  and  filk  fringes.    Thf 
aide  of  St  Giles's  church  is  fitted  up  with  (eati 
for  the  general  aflemWy  who  meet  here;  and 
there  is  a  throne  for  his  inajefty's  commifiionec 
with  a  canopy  of  crimfon  filk  damalk,  having  the 
king's  arms  embroidered  with  gold,  preientcd  by 
the  late  lord  Cathcart  to  bit  foccefior  in  office* 
In  this  church  is  a  monument  dedicated  to  tke 
memory  of  the  celebrated  lord  Nafilr,  the  inveif 
tor  of  logarithms ;  another  to  the  earl  of  Mnntyy 
regent  of  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  Jams* 
VI    and  a  3d  to  the  great  marquis  of  Montroie* 
The  names  of  the  4  chtircfaes  i^^to  which  SI 
Giles's  is  divided,  are,  the  New^  or  High  Cburthi 
above  deferibed ;  the  Oid  Churchy  the  New  North 
CburcJbf.  or  Haddow'j  HoiJ^  fo  named  firom  the 
Laird  of  Haddow  having  been  for  fome  lime  im- 
prifoned  in  it;  and  the  Tolbooth  Chureh,    The 
Trone  Qmrcbf  whole  ori^nal  and  proper  name  is 
Cbriffs  Cburebf  though  it  is  now  hardly  known 
by  that  name,  19  an  elegant  flru6hire  ereded  in 
X  641,  with  a  fpire,  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  High 
Street,  ha  Hunter  Smure,  between  the  N.  and  S. 
bridges.    As  part  ot  this  church  projedled  feverai 
feet  eaftward  opon  the  road  between  the  bridges, 
the  walb  were  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  ztd  the 
projeAion  cut  off.    Lady  Yefter't  Cburcb  is  fitua- 
ted  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  High  School  Wynd,  and 
NE.  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,    It  owes  its  origin 
to  the  piety  of  Dame  Margaret  Kerr,  Lady  Yet 
ter,  who  in  1647  S^^^  ^^  ^^^  council  and  citizens 
of  Edinburgh  15 ,000  merks  for  that  purpofe.  Tbe 
OU  and  Ne<w  Gray  Friars  churches  are  fituated 
on  the  top  of  the  S.  ridge,  £.  of  Heriot's  Hofpi- 
tal,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  ancient  gardens 
belonging  to  the  Gray  Friars ;  whicK  have  been 
occupied  as  the  common  burying  ground  fincel 
X561,  and  ornamented  with  many  fine  monuments 
round  the  walls.     Thefe  churches  are  of  equal 
length,  and  both  under  one  roof,  and  have  one 
common  portico;  but  are  feparated  by  a  partition 
wall.    The  old  Gray  Friars  was  founded  about 
x6i3,  and  had  a  fteeple,  which  was  blown  up  inj 
17x8,  owing  to  fome  gunpowder  having  been 
lodged  in  it  belonging  to  the  town.     Inftead  of 
rebuilding  the  fteeple,  the  New  Gray  Friars  church 
was  built  adjoining  to  it,  and  upon  part  of  its  fite, 
the  old  church  being  ihortcned  a  little  for  that 
purpofe  in  1 7 19.  The  expenle  of  this  church  was 
L«  3»045.     The  Trinity  College  Cbt/reb  was  found- 
ed by  Q*  Mary,  wife  of  king  James  II.  m  uf»U 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  Trinity  Hofpital.   (See 
§  12.)    It  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  Leith  Wynd, 
420  feet  E.  of  the  North  Bridge.  Thefe  churches 
give  name  to  the  9  parifties  mto  which  the  old  I 
town  is  divided.    St  Andrew's  Cburtb  ftands  o« 
the  N.  fide  of  George's  Street,  in  the  New  Town. 
It  is  of  an  oval  form ;  and  has  a  very  neat  fpire  of  j 
186  feet  in  height,  with  a  chime  of  8  bells,  the  firft 
and  only  one  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.    It  has  alfo 
a  handfome  portico  ^i  firont.     There  are  two 
churches  in  the  Canongats.  The  oldcft,  which 
is  fituated  about  the  middle  of  that  ftrcet  on  the  I 
N.  fide,  has  an  open  area  around  it,  which  ferves 
as  a  burying  ground.    It  was  built  in  1688,  and 
coft  aboot^^ooU  being  the  accuniulated  prind-l 

pal 
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fAdAMadt dto^ooo  merks  left  for  that  pur* 
pofc,bfaMrThomat  McxKlie.    It  was  within 
fkkft^ytin  rrpairtd  in  a  very  elegant  manner. 
IVodKrchaithis  Btoatedin  New  Street,  and 
vii(biiihfdioi794.     It  ia  a  very  neat  cummo 
ionbiMu^.   SiQith6ert\  or  the  ff^f/f  Kirk, 
ifitBited  W.  of  the  Gaftle.  in  the  middle  of  the 
VdCtoch-yardt  a  tittle  £.  from  the  head  of 
fcaot'i  Street.    It  i«  laiig:e,  elegant  and  commo- 
dnomod  wasitbailt  on  the  fite  of  the  old  Welt 
Kir^  vithn  thefe  i«  years.    An  elegant  fpire  has 
Wa  iflce  added,  which  has  a  fine  appearance 
^the  N.  BridfK  and  Earthen  Mound.    The 
OtkObope!,  or  Rarfi  Cburtb  at  Edinburgh  was 
bokibout  30  jean  ago  by  fnbfcriptioii,  for  the 
iaadable  porpoie  of  rnftru ding  thofe  who  are  lit- 
liexqsaioted  with  any  language  but  Gaelic,  in 
tk  piiociplei  of  Chriftianity.    Great  numbers  of 
pooplt  refort  to  the  metropolts  from  the  High- 
bd^  who  mderftand  no  other  language,  and 
cnfependy  have  no  opportunity  of  inftruAion 
viltott;  and  a  moft  remarkable  proof  of  the 
ksefit  they  have  recnved  from  it  is,  that  though 
Iftchorch  it  capable  of  holdmg  1000  people,  yet 
2  ii  soc  fage  enough  for  thofe  who  apply  for 
km\  in  confiequence  of  which  another  has  been 
htejy  bait  in  Leith  Wynd.    The  minifters  have 
^Mi  lool  per  enmrnm  ariftng  from  the  feat-rents, 
alUd  communion  with  the  church  of  Scot- 
had.  The  eftabliihment  of  the  firit  of  thefe  «'as 
pnnabed  by  William  Dickfon  dyer  in  Edinburgh, 
leyothde  churches,  there  is  another,  which, 
t&oi^  01  mini fter  and  congregation  are  in  com- 
E9m  with  the  church  of  Scotland,  cannot  be 
thAiy  iaid  to  be  in  the  e(Ubliihment,  t)eing  nei- 
fitf  I  panih  church,  nor  chapel  of  cafe,  though 
it  oot]^  operates  ellentially  in  the  latter  capa- 
otjf  bf  ^og  the  crowded  churches  in  the  city 
tJ'ipiTt  of  their  aucJienccf,     This  is  Ladj  Gi^n- 
^tOaf^,  which  is  fvEuaied  in  the  Orphan 
B4*i  Ptft,  E.  of  the  North  Bridge  and  W.  of 
^CQiige0»arcfi.    It  wai  built  m  177^  and  74, 
^£J«ibieeipmfeof  the  lite  pbvis  WilMmirta 
**^«|,  Wy  V.  Gleoorchi?.     It  is  neatly  fiiiifb- 
*^  ladhddi  i&oo  peoplct  hawing  tvin  ^ilkrics, 
*^|il«Bnd  1  4id«rs  of  it.      The  middle  pirt 
^«  ft  Anted  ti>  the  pc»or,  who  Tu  ih<frc^r<j/fj; 
^^Aikkyin  otbrr  churchts^  whicLi  the  bcuc- 
*te%tadrr&  w^b  anM^m*  la  fupply.    Upon 
•*pad|iU  this  cbunzh  ws,^  rr fuftJ  to  ht  a<1- 
"*'^mm  iht  erfkab^fbuieit,  it  i*  not  cafy  to 
«lili«cj^ain,  th^*?  though  ther  prtlbyttrry 
>^iiib>r^  irnanlmoufly   approved   of    L?idy 
^^•tiy'l  flrgpntil  f  the  I'ynad  of  lolhian  and 
'**4fcfc  eipftt  tocly  pr*Vff  a  contnry  decillon,  but 
^*t»iibircr!  tb^   miniltfrs  3nd   prnhationcTa 
^  t^dr  1»v(i odd  to  preach  in  i^     Thn  illtbe- 
J^*^l«!,  homtveTt  was  rcift^rlrd,  and  nnttcrft 
^^  SI  Ihor  prcfcnt  fooiixvg  by  Uh'   OcTicral 
-%ii  1777.     The   Ett^HJh  Chapfi  iVinda 
Xf^Qtitf  the  Cowiratf,  ami   \^•:i^  fojiided 
'*  *^  ^  ipril  I  *  7  f  *     The  fViu  fid  a  1 1  *:mi  ft  o  m  f  \r  4s 
^jJ^Gficr*)  Otiglilofi,  with  the  ftjll>vving^  m- 
*^^P*»:  MSffi  J^i^r,  Ei-tkJ!^  fpifi.  jff:Hir^  /»rr- 
^P^kp^irm  y*  Aiofphm  Ovghtmt  in  urcbi- 
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neatly  fitted  up  in  the  infide,  and  fometrlrar>^ 
fembiing  the  church  of  St  Martin's  in  the  Fieldsp 
London.    It  is  90  feet  long,  75  broad,  and  orna- 
mented with  an  elegant  fpireof  confidcraWe  height. 
It  is  alfo  fumiftied  with  an  excellent  bell,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  chapel  royal  at  Holyrood-houfe, 
which  is  permitted  to  be  rung  for  alfembling  the 
conpregation ;   an  inJufgence  not  granted  to  fh¥ 
Prejhyteriam  in  Erti^land,     The  expenfe  of  the 
building  was  defrayed  by  voluntary  fubfcription  ; 
and,  as  another  evidence  of  the  liberal  Spirit  of 
our  ape  and  country,  people  of  all  perfaaffonfli 
contributed.    This  chapel  has  already  coft  7000 1* 
and  will  require  1000 1.  more  to  finifh  the  portico. 
It  is  built  in  a  lingular  manner,  viz.  frotn  S.  to  Ni 
and  the  altar-piece  ftands  on  the  E.  fide.    Three 
clergymen  officiate,  of  whom  the  firft  has  150 1, 
the  others  100 1,  each.    The  alur-j^ece  is  finely 
decorated,  and  there  is  a  good  organ.    There  is 
another  Epifcopal  chapd,  but  fmall,  in  Blacic 
Friars  Wynd,  which  was  founded  by  baron  Smith' 
in  1711.    The^  are  alfo  fomc  meetings  of  the  E- 
pifcopal  church  of  Scotland,  who  adhere  to  their 
old  forms, having  (till  their  biihops  and  inferior cler* 
gy,  ordained  in  regular  fucceflion.    For  fome  time 
thefe  were  fubje^ed  to  penal  laws,  as  they  refu- 
fed  to  take  the  oaths  to  government,  or  mention 
the  prefent  royal  family  in  their  public  prayers  : 
but  upon  the  death  of  prince  Charles  Stuart  in 
17S8,  they  conformed,  and  had  their  condudt  ap- 
proved of  bjr  his  Majefty.    They  have  an  elegant 
new  chapel  built  in  1789,  in  Dmmmond  Street, 
at  the  back  of  the  Royal  Infirmary.    The  Metho- 
difts  hav^  alfo  an  elegant  chapel,  a  little  to  the  NE. 
of  the  College  Church,  built  in  an  o^agonal  form. 
The  meeting-houfes  of  the  various  diffenters  firom 
the  Church  of  Scotland  are  likewife  elegantly  finifh- 
ad ;  particularly  that  of  the  Burgher  Seceders,  in 
the  New  Town,  and  thofe  of  the  Anti-Burghers  in 
the  Old  Town  S.  fide.    The  Relief  church  is  quite 
new,  the  old  one  built  in  1770,  having  been  taken 
down  in  179 7,  on  account  of  widening  the  ftrcet  at 
the  back  of  the  New  College,  and  rebuilt  in  1798. 
(7.^  Edinburgh,   ecclesiastical   courts 
HELD  IN.    The  prefbytery  of  Edinburgh  meets 
once  a  month  in  a  hall  in  Scott's  clofe ;  the  pro- 
vincial fynod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale  once  a 
quarter,  in  the  fame  place ;  and  the  General  Af-* 
icmbly,  which  is  the  higheft  ecclcfiaftical  court  in 
Scotland,   meets  annually  in  May.     See  Scot- 
land.  CHURCH  OF'.      It  is  hardly  necefiary  to 
add,  that  the  kirk  fefiions  of  the  different  panlhcs 
meet  regularly  once  a- week  in  the  metropolis  as 
well  as  in  the  other  pariihes  of  the  kingdom. 
(8.)  Edinburgh,  GOVERNMENT  OF.   See  f  13. 
(9.)  Edinburgh,  history  op,  till  the  be- 
ginning OF  the    17th   century.     In  1215, 
this  city  was  firfi  difiinguifhed  by  having  a  parlia- 
ment and  provincial  fynod  held  in  it. — In  1296, 
the  caftle  was  befieged  and  taken  by  Edward  I.  of 
England ;  but  was  recovered  in  13 13  by  Randolf, 
E.  of  Moray,  afterwards  regent,  during  the  mino- 
rity of  K.  David  II.    K.  Robert  II.  deftroyed  this 
fortrefs,  as  well  as  all  others  in  Scotland,  that  they 
might  not  afford  flielter  to  the  Englifh,  in  any  of 
.  their  after  incurfions.    It  lay  in  ruins  for  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  years  5  but  was  afterwards  re- 
built by  Edward  HI.  of  EngUndjr  who  placed  a 
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Arong  gxrrHbn  in  it.    In  X34T»  the  Scots  recoTcr- 
Cd  it  by  the  following  ftratagem.    A  man,  pre- 
tending to  be  an  £ngh(h  merchant,  came  to  the 
governor,  and  told  him  that  he  had  on  board  his 
uiip  in  the  Forth  fome  wine,  beer,  bifcuits,  &c. 
which  he  would  fell  him  on  very  reafonable  terms. 
A  bargain  being  made,  he  promifed  to  deliver  the 
goods  next  morning  at  a  very  reafonable  rate:  but 
at  the  time  appointed,  twelve  men,  difguifed  in 
the  habit  of  failors,  entered  the  caftle  with  the 
goods  and  fuppofed  merchant ;  and  having  in- 
Kantly  kDIeid  the  porter  and  centinela.  Sir  William 
Pouglas,  on  a  preconcerted  fignal,  rufhed  in  with 
a  band  of  armed  men,  and  quickly  made  himfelf 
xnafter  of  the  place,  after  having  cut  moft  of  the 
garrifon  in  pieces.    In  1437,  the  £.  of  Athol  and 
Sis  accomplices  were  executed  at  Edinburgh  for 
the  murder  of  K.  James  I.    The  crime,  it  muft 
be  owned,  was  execrable;  but  the  puniftiment 
was  altogether  (hocking.    For  three  days  fuccef- 
fively  the  afTaflins  were  tortured  by  putting  on 
their  heads  iron  crowns  heated  red  hot,  difloca- 
ting  their  joints,  pinching  their  flefh  with  red  hot 
pincers,  and  carrying  them  in  that  dreadfiil  fitua^ 
tion  through  the  (Ireets  upon  hurdled.    At  laft  an 
end  was  put  to  their  fufferings,  by  cutting  them 
up  alive,  and  fending  the  parts  of  their  mangled 
bodies  to  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom. 
About  the  end  of  the  14th  century  it  was  cu(lom- 
ary  to  confider  Edinburgh  as  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom.    The  town  of  Letth,  with  its  harbour 
and  mills,  had  been  beftowed  upon  it  by  Robert 
t»  in  1329 ;  and  bis  grandfon  Robert  III,  confer- 
red upon  all  the  burgeflPes  the  lingular  privilege  of 
building  houfes  in  the  caftle,  upon  the  fole  condi- 
tion that  they  fliould  be  perfons  of  good  fame ; 
which  we  muft  undoubtedly  confider  as  a  proof 
that  the  number  of  thefe  burgefles  was  at  that 
time  very  fmall.    In  146 1,  a  very  confiderable  pri- 
vilege was  conferred  on  the  city  by  Henry  VI.  of 
England  when  in  exile ;  viz.  that  its  inhabitants 
Ihould  have  liberty  to  trade  to  all  the  Englifh 
ports  on  the  feme  terms  with  the  city  of  London. 
This  privilege  was  bellowed  in  confcquence  of  the 
kindncfs  with  which  that  king  was  treated  in  a  vi- 
fit  to  the  Scottilh  monarch  at  Edinburgh ;  but  as 
Henry  was  never  reftored,  his  gratitude  was  not 
•ttended  with  any  benefit  lo  this  city.    From  this 
time,  however,  its  privileges  continued  to  be  in- 
creafed  from  various  caufes.    In  1481,  the  citi- 
zens had  an  opportunity  of  liberating  K.  James 
ITT.  from  the  opprcflion  of  his  nobles,  by  whom 
be  had  been  imprifoned  in  the  callle.  On  this  ac- 
count the  provoft  was  by  that  monarch  made  he- 
reditary high  ihcriff  within  the  city,   an  office 
which  hccontinucs  ftill  to  enjoy.    The  council 
at  the  fame  time  were  inverted  with  the  power  of 
making  laws  and  ftatutcs  for  the  government  of 
the  city ;  and  the  trades,  as  a  teftimony  of  the 
royal  giatitude  for  their  loyalty,  received  the  ban- 
ner known  by  the  name  of  the  Biue  Bianket ;  an 
enfign  formerly  capable  of  producing  great  com- 
motions, but  which  has  not  now  been  difplayed 
for  many  years  paft.    However,  it  ftill  exifts;  and 
the  convener  of  the  trades  has  the  charge  of  keep- 
ing it.    Very  foon  after  the  difcovery  of  America, 
the  venereal  difeafe  made  its  way  to  Edinburgh, 
As  early  as  14971  only  5  years  after  the  voyage  of 
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Columbus,  tt  was  looked  upon  as  a  moft  dirid' 
ful  plague;  and  the  unhappy  perfons  alfeAed  with 
it  were  feparated  as  eftedually  as  pofiible  frbm 
fociety.  The  place  of  their  exile  was  Inchkeith, 
a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Forth,  between  Leith  and 
Kirkcaldy.  By  the  overthrow  of  James  IV.  at 
the  battle  of  Flowden,  Edinbui^h  was  overwhelm- 
ed with  grief,  that  monarch  havtac  bees  attend- 
ed in  his  unfortunate  expedition  by  the  £ad  of 
Angus,  then  provoft,  with  the  reft  of  the  magi- 
ftrates,  and  a  number  of  the  principal  inbabitantSf 
moft  of  whom  perifticd  in  the  battle.  The  inha- 
bitants, alarmed  for  the  fafety  of  their  dty,  enad- 
ed  that  every  fourth  man  fliould  keep  watch  atj 
night ;  the  fortifications  of  the  town  were  rcnewJ 
ed,  the  wall  being  alfo  extended  in  foch  a  man^ 
ner  as  to  inclofe  the  Grafs-market,  and  the  field 
on  which Heriot'sHofpitaUthc Grey FriarsChurcht! 
and  Charity  Workhoufc,  ftand.  On  the  caft  fidd 
it  was  made  to  inclofe  the  College,  Infinnary,  and 
High  School ;  after  which,  turning  to  the  norths 
it  met  the  old  wall  at  the  Netherbow-port.  Af^ 
ter  this  alarm  was  over,  the  inhabitants  were  gri^ 
dually  relieved  from  the  trouble  of  watching  ^ 
night,  and  a  certain  number  of  militia  appointed 
to  prevent  difturbances;  who  continue  to  this  day 
under  the  name  of  the  Town  Guard.  Before  theft 
new  tnclofures,  moft  of  the  principal  people  Uvcd 
in  the  Cowgate  without  the  wall ;  and  the  buryj 
ing«p1ace  was  fituated  where  the  Parliament  Clofiq 
now  is.  About  this  period  too  the  city  was  alj 
moft  depopulated  by  a  dreadful  plague ;  (o  that 
to  ftop  if  poilible  the  progrefs  of  the  infeAion,  all 
houfes  and  Ihops  were  fliut  up  for  14  days,  and 
fome,  where  infected  perfons  had  died,  were  puIlJ 
ed  douTi  altogether.  In  15041  the  traA  of  ground 
called  the  Burrough  Muir  was  totally  overgrowtj 
with  wood,  though  now  it  afibids  not  the  fmalil 
eft  veftige  of  having  been  in  fuch  a  ftate^  So  greai 
was  the  quantity  at  that  time,  however,  that  ii 
was  enacted  by  the  town-council,  ^bat  wboevej 
inclined  to  purchafe  as  much  wood  as  was  fulB' 
cient  to  make  a  new  front  for  their  houfe,  mighl 
extend  it  7  feet  into  the  ftreet.  Thos  the  city  w^ 
in  a  fhort  time  filled  with  houfes  of  wood  Inftea^ 
of  ftone ;  by  which,  befides  the  inconvenience  6 
having  the  ftreet  narrowed  14  fret,  and  the  bcaii 
ty  of  the  whole  entirely  marred,  it  became  mnq 
more  liable  to  accidents  by  fire.  In  154%,  a  wa 
with  England  having  commenced  through  thi 
treachery  of  cardinal  Beaton,  an  Englifh  fleet  c 
aoo  fail  entered  the  Forth;  and  having  lander 
their  forces,  quickly  made  themfelves  mailers  c 
the  towns  of  Leith  and  Edinburgh.  They  nci 
attacked  the  caftle,  but  were  repulfed  from  it  witi 
lols ;  and  by  this  they  were  fo  enraged,  that  the 
not  only  deftroyed  the  towns  of  Edinburgh  am 
Leith,  but  laid  wafte  the  country  for  a  great  w^ 
round. — Thefe  towns,  however,  fpeedily  rccovei 
ed  from  their  ruinous  ftate;  and,  in  15479  Lett] 
was  again  burned  by  the  Englilh  after  the  batti 
of  Pinkey,  but  Edinburgh  was  fpared.  Severn 
difturbances  happened  in  this  capital  at  the  tim 
of  the  Reformation,  of  which  an  account  is  give 
under  the  article  Scotland;  but  none  of  thel 
greatly  afte<fted  the  city  till  1570,  at  which  tinj 
there  was  a  civil  war  on  account  of  Q«.  MaVyj 
forced  «fi6»»^^.^  Tfe^i^lw  w«  one^ 
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Aroxrtndag  parties,  bought  the  caftle  from  the 
poMkns  goTcnior,  Balfour,  for  5000 1.  and  the 
fooTf  of  Pittcnweero.     He  did  not,   however, 
kBf  aijoj  tht  frwU  of  this  infamous  bargain.  Sir 
Wiyuo  KirkaUy,  the  new  gC3^  cmor,  a  man  of. 
|Tat  integrity  and  bravery,    declared  for  the 
Qooi.  The  city  in  the  mean  time  was  fometimes 
■thehandsofooe  party  and  fometimes  of  ano- 
tkr;  iomf  which  contentions,  the  inhabitants, 
u  oayealily be  imagined,  fufTered  extremely.    In 
i<;o,  Q,  Elizabeth  fent  a  body  of  1000  foot  and 
jdobiriir,  onder  the  command  of  Sir  William  Dn]« 
tf,  to  iffift  the  king's  party.    The  caftle  was  fu  m- 
■aedtofurrender;  and  fcveral  fkirmifhes  hap- 
ped daring  the  fpace  of  two  years,  in  which  a 
bdof  pitiktory  war  was  catried  on.    At  laft  a 
taoe  WIS  agreed  on  till  1573  ;  and  this  opportu- 
iitf  the  £jri  of  Morton,  now  regent,  made  ufe 
fifitoboiid  two  bulwarks  acrofs  the  htgh-itreet, 
lodfappofite  to  the  tolbootb,  to  defend  the  city 
£«  dk  file  of  thecaftle.   On  the  ift  of  January, 
off  b  the  morning,  the  governor  began  to  can- 
agaadtthc  city.   Some  of  the  cannon  were  point- 
ed ^^  the  fiOi -market,  then  held  on  thehigh- 
ireet;a!idtfae  bullets  foiling  among  the  iiihes. 
bcsaed  tbem  about  in  a  furpriting  manner,  and 
nea  drove  them  up  fo  high  in  the  air,  that  they 
fcSdovo  npon  the  tops  of  the  houfes.    This  un* 
vfini^dade  having  brought  a  number  of  peo« 
|itt»afthdrhou&,  fome  of  them  were  killed 
iRd  fltboi  daogeroufly  wounded.     Some  little 
^aAmrards,  feveral  houfes  were  fet  on  fire  by 
AflcfeoB  the  calile,  and  burned  to  the  ground  ; 
iM  pcatiy  enraged  the  people  againft  the  go- 
»ra»f^A  treaty  was  at  laft  concluded  between 
tbckadoiofthe  oppofite  fa^ions ;  but  Kirkaldy 
reifcd  to  be  comprehended  in  it.    The  regent 
titociNtlofidtcdtbe  dfljftjrice  of  Q.  EHoheth, 
**4rW,  Brory  was  agiin  itnt  mtu  ScotLind 
*<^ijeo&)oi  and  A  train  of  artilkry.     Tht-  imU 
^^tevbrhc^t^d  in  form,  aud  b^ticm'8  raikd 
^■ii  E3  ijilfert^nt  places^    The  ^'ovt-rnpr  dt- 
fc^  kmklS  wah  great  bravery  for  j^ji  d.iys ;  but 
fc^JMl  r/!hc  forliScalions  cltnu^Ujhed,  the 
■debike^Mp  with  rubbiih,  and  all  fupplits  of 
Weetftofi,  }ic  w«  oMigtrd  lo  furrcrnkr,     lite 

Si^smn^^  in  the  iiaovl^  of  hi^  mil)rcr«if  pro- 
KB  honcnif^iblc  tii-atment ;  but  tlic  Qivf 
^iftAlkioiefBllx  jjravc  him  up  to  the  ttettrt,  hy 
•^^  ifii  h*n^ed.  Soon  after  this,  violent 
*^>*»itook  pUcc,  not  only  in  Ktlioburgri, 
**'>*Ni^  the  wJlolc  kingdom.  The  foutidt- 
^rfiefe  diil^trfaanccay  and  indeed  of  mof*  a- 
•••fci^hafc  evtr  happened  in  Chnfkndorti 
***i*4«i  religion «  was  that  ptrnicipu^  mrix- 
^^h^oft  Ikil  the  church  m  iudeptndcul  nf 
^^^  Itlmoi  to  bcAippotcd  Lh.it  this  m:ijwiLu 
^ipiiiUiLlothc  fovc reign  ;  but  Kich  was  tJiL- 
■•■rtrteii  ol  tt<  people  lo  the  dotitrinrs  u^"  tl  -■ 
^^ttat  K,  }jkm<9  found  hiofJldf  obliged  to 
^p»i3miUeri  «tith  them.  This,  hoiA^evtr^ 
*^wi  Ifce  purpofc  but  V  c ry  i  ml  i  lie  re  n  1 1  y  ;  a  1 ,  J 
'atii^glui  oproar  wa*  e^icitrd.  The  Km^; 
**^hi||U^  tn  the  Court  of  ^dTtuTj,  which 
^,^b  thr  Tbfba<Tth,  when  a  petitit'Tj  w.is 
H  La  hy  fix.  pcrfon^,  lamcuLiii^  thi:- 
^^%kM  thrratcficd  rrligion :  ?ni  Uisi^ 
*^iiryli«Jc  it*pcd,  by  Kubut  *liiucc 
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a  minifter,  the  king  aiked  who  they  were  thkt 
dared  to  convene  againft  his  proclamation?  He 
was  anfwered  by  Lord  Lindfay,  that  they  dared 
to  do  more,  and  would  not  foi^r  religion  to  be 
overthrown.  On  this  the  king  perceiving  a  num^ 
ber  of  people  crowding  into  the  room,  withdrew 
into  another  without  making  any  reply^,  ordering 
the  door  to  be  ihut.  By  thi^  the  petitioners  were 
fo  much  enraged,  that  on  thtrtr  return  to  the 
church  the  moft  ferious  refolutions  were  taken  { 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  activity  of  Sir  Alex* 
ander  Home  the  provoft,  and  Mr  Watt  the  de»-i 
con  convener,  who  affembled  the  crafts  in  the 
king's  behalf,  it  is  thought  the  door  would  have 
been  forced,  and  an  end  put  to  his  life.  This  af- 
front was  fo  much  refented  by  the  king,  that  ho 
declared  Edinburgh  an  unfit  place  of  refidence  for 
the  court  or  adminiftration  of  juftice ;  and  com- 
manded the  I>ords  of  Seilion,  the  inferior  judges^ 
and  the  nobility  and  barons,  to  retire  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  not  to  return  without  exprefs  licence. 
This  unezpeded  declaration  threw  the  whole 
town  into  confternatton,  and  brought  back  the 
magiftrates  and  principal  inhabitants  to  a  fenfe  of 
their  duty.  With  the  clergy  it  was  far  otherwife. 
They  railed  furioufly  againft  the  king,  and  endea-^ 
Touring  to  perfuade  the  people  to  take  up  arms* 
the  magiftrates  were  ordered  to  imprifon  them  ; 
but  they  efcaped  by  a  timely  flight.  A  deputa- 
tion of  the  moft  refpedtable  burgeffes  was  then 
fent  to  the  king  at  Linlithgow*  to  mitigate  hia 
refentment.  But  he  refiifrd  to  be  pacified ;  and 
on  the  jift  of  Dec.  15^6,  entered  the  town  be- 
tween  two  rows  of  his  foldiers  who  lined  the 
ftreetg,  while  the  citizens  were  commanded  to 
keep  within  their  houfes.  A  convention  of  the 
cftates  was  held  within  the  Tolbooth,  before 
whom  the  magiftrates  made  the  moft  abje^  fub» 
miftions,  but  all  in  vain.  The  convention  dedar- 
ed  the  late  tumult  to  be  high  treafon ;  and  ar% 
dained,  that  if  the  magiftrates  did  not  find  out  the 
authors,  the  city  (hould  be  fubjeded  to  all  the 
peiulties  due  to  that  crime.  It  was  even  propo- 
fed  to  raze  the  town  to  the  foundation,  and  ereA 
a  pillar  where  it  had  ftood,  as  a  monument  of  its 
crimes  1  The  inhabitants  were  now  reduced  to 
defpair;  but  Q^  Elizabeth  interpofing,  the  king^ 
abated  ibmewhat  of  hia  rigour.  A  criminal  pro^ 
fecution,  however,  was  commenced,  and  the  town  - 
council  were  commanded  to  appear  at  Perth  by 
the  ift  of  Feb.  On  their  petition,  the  time  was 
prolonged  to  the  ift  of  March ;  and  the  atten* 
dance  of  13  of  the  counfellors  was  declared  fuffi- 
cient,  provided  they  had  a  proper  commiffioQ 
fi-om  the  reft.  The  trial  commenced  on  the  5th 
day  of  the  month,;  buit  one  of  the  number  having 
failed  in  his  attendance,  the  caufe  was  immedt^ 
ately  decided  igainft  the  council ;  they  were  de- 
clared rebels,  and  their  revenues  forfeited.  For 
is  ^^y^  the  city  continued  in  the  utmoft  canfii- 
gon ;  but  at  laft,  on  their  oftimng  to  fubmit  to  the 
king's  inercy,  the  community  were  reftored  on  the 
fbilowing  conditions,  which  they  had  formerly 
proffered :  'that  they  (hould  continue  to  make  a 
moft  diligent  fearch  fior  the  authors  of  the  tumult, 
in  order  to  bring  them  to  condign  punifhment ; 
that  none  of  the  feditioua  miniftert  fhould  be 
allowed  to  return  t^  their  ch<irgeS|  aod  no  others 
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ttoitl^  wUb6ut  hto  majefty's  conf<Mt ;  tnd  that 
hi  the  ele^ion  of  their  magidrues  they  fhould 
^refcut  a  liil  of  candidates  to  the  kin^  and  hit 
lorda  of  council  and  fei&on,  whom  his  Majefty 
•nd  their  lordihjps  might  approve  or  rge^  at  plea- 
^rc.  To  thefie  conditions  the  King  now  added 
fame  others ;  viz.  that  the  houfes  which  had  been 
lioflciTcd  by  the  mtnifters  (hould  be  delivered  up 
lo  the  King ;  and  that  the  clergymen  fhould  after- 
guards live  difperied  through  the  town,  every  one 
is  his  own  pariib :  That  the  town- council  houfe 
ihould  be  appointed  for  accommodating  the  court 
of  excheqtier ;  and  that  the  town  (hould  become 
DOQBd  for  the  iafcty  of  the  lords  of  leflion  from 
aitty  attempts  of  the  bitrgefles,  under  a  penalty  of 
40*000  merks ;  and,  lalUy,  that  the  town  (hould 
imnnediatdy  pay  ao,ooo  merks  to  the  king.  Upon 
the(e  terms  a  reconciliation  took  place;  which 
appears  to  have  been  very  complete,  as  the  ktpg 
not  only  allowed  the  degraded  ininifters  to  be  re* 
plac«d»  but  in  i6<o,  cooferred  a  mark  of  his  fa- 
vour on  the  town,  by  allowing  the  pixnroft  to 
have  a  fwof d  of  ftate  carried  belbre  htm,  and  the 
knagiftrates  to  wear  gowns  on  public  occafions. 
In  1618  he  paid  his  laft  vilit  to  this  city,  when  be 
was  received  with  the  moft  extravagant  pomp  and 
ynagnificcnce.  The  events  which,  during  this 
period,  regarded  the  internal  pdice  of  the  city, 
were  principally  the  following.  After  the  unfor- 
tunate battle  at  Pinkcy,  the  magiilrates,  prefum- 
ing  that  now  their  power  was  enlarged  by  the 
common  calamity,  proceeded  in  a  very  arbitf  ary 
manner ;  forcing  the  inhabitants  to  fumilh  mate- 
rials for  the  puUic  works;  enjoining  merchants 
to  bring  home  Hlver  to  be  coined  at  the  mint ;  and 
ordefing  lantern*  to  be  hung  out  at  proper  places 
to  bum  till  nme  at  nisrht,  8cc  Another  invaiion 
from  England  being  apprehended  in  1558,  the 
city  raifed  1450  men  for  its  defence,  among  whom 
there  are  (aid  to  have  been  too  tailors.  During 
the  <lifkurbance8  which  happened  at  the  reforma- 
tion, and  df  which  an  account  vnW  be  found  un- 
<ier  the  article  Scotland,  It  vras  enaded,  that 
the  figure  of  St  Giles  ihould  be  cut  out  of  the 
town's  (landard,  and  that  of  a  thlftle  infcrted  in 
iU  place.  Jt  was  likewiie  ena^ed,  that  none  but 
fhoie  who  profelfed  the  reformed  reli^pon  ihould 
fcrve  in  any  office  whatever ;  and  a  pillar  was  e- 
ffe<ded  in  the  North  Loch,  for  the  purpoie  of 
ducking  fornicators.  In  i595«  the  boys  of  the 
High  School  rofe  againft  their  mafters ;  and  fnch 
was  the  barbarifm  of  thofe  days,  that  one  of  them 
Aiot  a  magiftrate  wHh  a  piftol,  who  had  conoe  a- 
long  with  the  reft  to  reduce  them  to  obedience. 
The  reafon  of  the  uproar  was,  that  they  were  in 
that  year  refufed  two  vacations,  which  nad  been 
Cttftooorv  in  former  times:  they  were,  however^ 
at  laft  obliged  to  fubmtt,  and  ever  iince  have  been 
idlowed  only  one  for  about  fiit  weeks  in  autumn. 
The  bottfe  of  one  of  the  bailies  was  aUb  affaultjed 
by  the  tradeimens  (bus,  affifted  by  journeymen 
who  had  not  received  the  freedom  tj  the  town ; 
he  efcaped  with  his  life,  but  the  orders  ^frt 
hanifhed  the  city  for  ever. 

(10.)  Edinburgh,  historVot,  till  th«  it- 
HiON.  In  the  beginning*  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
A  perfect  harmony  feems  to  have  fub6(ted  be- 
tween the  cmut  wi  the  city ;  for  io  i^a^  king; 
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Charles  I.  prefented  the  city  with  a  new  tmoti 
and  gown  to  be  worn  by  the  provoft.  Ifext  yeai 
he  paid  a  vifit  to  this  capital,  and  was  received  b] 
the  magiftrates  in  a  moft  pompous  manner ;  bul 
ibon  after  this  the  dtfturbances  aroCe,  which  end 
ed  in  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  monarch 
Thefe  commenced  on  an  attempt  of  Charles  ti 
introduce  Epifcopacy  into  the  kingdom  ;  and  thi 
firft  ftep  towards  this  was  theere^on  of  the  tbrc\ 
Lothians  and  part  of  Berwick  into  a  diocefc,  £ 
dinburgh  being  the  epifcopal  feat,  and  the  cbun^ 
of  St  Giles  the  cathedraL  Much  difturbance  w9 
occationed  in  1637,  by  the  firft  attempt  to  read  tl| 
prayer  book  there ;  but  though  the  attempt  w:j 
given  o  ver,  the  minda  of  the  people  were  not  to  \ 

?|ueited.  Next  winter  they  refcnrted  to  town  ] 
uch  multitudes*  that  the  privy  council  though 
proper  to  publifh  two  ads ;  by  one  of  which  tk 
people  were  commanded,  undet  fcvere  penalti^ 
to  leave  the  town  in  14  hours ;  and  by  the  othe 
the  court  of  ieffion  was  removed  to  Linlithgow 
The  populace  and  their  leaders  were  fo  much  ei 
raged  by  the  latter,  that  lord  Traquair  and  foa 
of  the  bifhops  narrowly  efcaped  with  their  livci 
and  next  year  matters  became  ftill  more  feriou 
For  now,  the  king  having  provoked  his  fubje^ 
throughout  all  Scothind  with  the  mnovations  1 
attempted  in  religion,  Edinhutigh  was  made  t] 
general  place  of  rendezvous,  arid  the  moft  forri| 
dable  affociations  took  place ;  an  account  of  wbij 
will  be  found  under  the  ardcle  England.  £v« 
town  in  Scotland  had  a  copy ;  and  that  which  t 
longed  to  Edinburgh,  crowded  with  5000  nam( 
is  ftill  prefcrved  among  the  records  of  the  cit 
Notwith (landing  this  difagreement,  however,  t 
king  once  more  viiited  Edinbungh  in  1641,  ai 
was  entertained  by  the  magiftrates  at  an  cxpea 
of  ii,oool.  Scots.  It  does  not  appear  that  afl 
this  the  city  was  in  any  way  particularly  concci 
ed  with  the  difturbances  which  followed,  eitt 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Char 
I.  the  commonwealth,  or  the  reign  of  Charles 
In  16S0  the  duke  of  York  with  his  duchefs,  < 
princefs  Anne,  and  the  whole  court  of  Scotia^ 
were  entertained  by  the  city  in  the  Parliam^ 
Houfe,  at  the  expence  of  i5,oool.  Scots.  At  t 
time  it  is  laid,  that  theichcmeof  building! 
bridge  over  the  North  Loch  was  firft  projed 
by  the  duke.  From  the  time  that  king  James  I 
paid  his  laft  vifit  to  Edinburgh  in  16x89  tiU  { 
union  in  1707,  a  coofiderable  nutnber  of  pm 
regulations  were  made  by  the  magiftrates ;  fp 
Qf  them  evidefitly  calculated  for  the  good  of  { 
city*  others  ftrongly  charaderiftic  of  that  vio^ 
fpirit  of  fanattctfm  which  prevailed  fo  naach  in 
laft  century.  Among  the  former  waa  i^i  ad  \ 
iSed  in  i6?i,  that  the  houfes,  inftcad  of  being 
vered  with  ftraw  or  boards,  (boukl  have  tl 
roofs  conftruAed  of  (late,  tiles,  or  lead.  1 
ad  was  renewed  in  1667  ;  and  in  1698  an  ad  1 
paflVd  reguhiting  their  height  alfo.  By  this  tl 
Were  reijkrained  to  five  ftories,  and  the  thickj 
pf  the  wall  determined  to  be  three  feet  at  bott^ 
In  1684  a  lantern  with  a  candle  was  ordered  tQ 
hung  out  in  the  firft  floor  of  every  houie  to  1^ 
the  ftreets  at  night ;  and  two  coaches  with  I 
horfes  each  were  ordered  to  be  brought  for 
ufi:  of  the  magiftrates.    In  i68x  the  court  of 
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fr]6  (fiibontHmfd  its  fittin;^  in  fummfr:  but  as 
tk»waiitf ended  with  inconvenience,  an  z&  was 
pSeA  for  ihflT  reftoration,  which  has  been  conti- 
Bodfferfincc.  During  the  civil  war  in  16491  ^^^ 
dry  WM  vtfitcd  by  the  plague,  which  m  the  laft 
fcmcthat  drfjrfful  diftemper  made  its  appearance 
n  ttii  CDUDtry.  The  infcAion  was  to  violent, 
tiat  the  city  was  almoft  depopulated,  the  prifon- 
m  twe  difcharged  from  the  tolbooth,  and  an  aft 
waipaflcd  for  giving  Dr  Joannes  Politius  a  falary 
flf  lot.  Scots  per  month,  for  vifiting  the  ihfefted. 
h»77  Ihc  firft  coffee-bouies  were  allowed  to  be 
oponl,  but  none  without  a  licence  :  and  the  f^me 
Torthctowncouncil  regulated  the  price  trf pen- 
ty  wttWrngs ;  ordaining  the  men  to  pay  no  more 
tbs  iihiJlings,and  the  women  18  pence  ;  very  ex- 
tpnpni  prices  having  been  exadttd  before.  In 
€M^^ftBjftion  to  thcfc  falutary  afts  we  may 
fc    ifcofr  which  (bow  an  extravagant  defife  of* 

Lining  the  appearance  of  virtue  in  the  female 
Eiatf  it  had  been  poffible  for  others  to  Infpire 
^viih  virtuous  notions,  if  they  had  not  im- 
teritbfm  of  themfelves.  In  163  3  an  a<ftofcoun. 
''iwiipaflfd,  by  which  women  were  forbidden 
to»cafpUidiover  their  faces,  under  a  penalty  of 
5I.  Scots  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  plaid  for  the  firft 
6«t.  Bbmiihment  was  the  puniAiment  of  the  3d. 
Thfrofenaifigncd  was,  that  matrons  were  not 
^••froro  ftrumpets  and  loofc  women,  while 
**  pW  continued  to  be  worn  oVer  the  face. 
Tteift  was  renewed  in  1637  and  1638.  Suc- 
^'w^town-councils  continued  to  (how  the  fame 
«?»dtolhefe  matters ;  fof  in  1695  they  enabled, 
'^  00  ion-keeper,  vintner,  or  ale-feller,  (hould 
wikfiiuirc  employ  women  as  waiters  or  (cr^ 
^^  imdcr  the  penalty  of  5s.  fterling  for  each. 

(n*)EomBURGK,   history  of,  to  the  fRE- 

"*T  TIME.  The  union,  in  1707,  had  almolt 
F*i«»l  I  war  between  the  two  kingdorns, 
•^-it  was  dcfigned  to  unite ;  and  on  that  oc- 
;:ot  Edbburgh  t*ecame  a  fcene  of  the  mod  vio- 
^  *iitufbance«,  of  which  an  account  will  be 
*=«i  Bftder  England.  During  the  time  the 
«  WW  paffing,  it  was  found  abfolutely  necelfai  y 
fr»  tie  lairds  and  4  regiments  of  foot  to  do  duty 
^tW  ciry.  The  disturbances  were  augmented 
'?**di(agrernient  of  the  two  parties  in  parlia- 
I  J^;  aid  Botwithftanding  the  victory  gained  by 
I  r^^  P=»rt/,  Sir  Patrick  Johnfton  the  pro- 
*^  »fco  f oted  for  the  union,  was  obliged  after- 
•■^toWavc  the  country.  In  1715  the  city  rc- 
j  *2J[J***^1  to  the  royal  caufe,  and  proper 
I  ■™f  Were  taken  for  its  defence.  A  commit- 
■^Urty  was  appointed,  the  city  guard  in- 
*Hand  400  men  raifed  at  the  expence  ot  the 
*■■  The  trained  bands  likcwife  were  ordered 
J»!^Qf  whom  mounted  guard  every  night : 
"^•"^  precautions  the  rebels  were  prevented 
?**|«npting  the  city:  they  however  made 
2?^  mafters  of  the  citadel  of  I.tith }  but 
J**Po  tftack  from  the  duke  of  Argyie,  they 
!***<d  itin  the  night.  A  fcheme  was  even  laid 


kiH"*^  raaftcrs  of  the  caltle  of  Edinburgh  } 
r***  iwpoie  they  bribed  a  ferjeant  to  place 
3  Wiflg  ladders.  Thu*  fomc  of  the  rebels 
•*^tothetop  of  the  walls  before  any  alarm 
Ty"'  ^  in  the  mean  time  the  plot  being 


?*•*  W  tbe  ldjeai\t'i  wife,  b^  huibaad  wat 
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hanged  over  the  place  where  he  had  attett>f)tcd  tei 
introduce  the  rebels.  The  expence  of  the  arma-* 
ment,  which  the  city  had  been  at  oil  this  occalion,* 
amounted  to  about  1700I.  which  was  n:|3jaid  by* 
goveniment  in  1721.  The  loyally  of  the  city  wa* 
dill  farther  remarkable  hi  1715,  when  difturbaii> 
ces  were  excited  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  par*' 
ricularly  ho  the  city  of  Glafgow,  concerning  the^ 
excife  bill ;  for  all  remained  quiet  in  Edinburgh/ 
and  fo  remarkable  was  the  tranquillity  m  the  me-' 
tropolis,  that  government  afterwards  returned* 
thanks  to  the  magiftrates  for  it.  in  1736,  howe-'' 
ver,  the  city  a^^ain  fell  undefthe  royal  difpleafure,* 
on  the  following  account.  Two  fmugglcrs,  having* 
been  dete^ed  in  dealing  their  owrt  goods  out  of* 
the  cultomhoufe,  were  condemned  to  be  hanged/ 
The  crime  was  looked  upon  as  trivial ;  and  theie-* 
fore  a  general  murmur  prevailed  among  the  popu*' 
lace,  which  was  no  doiibt  heightened  by  the  fol-l 
lowing  accident.  At  that  time  it  had  oeen  cuf«. 
tomary  for  perfons  condemned  to  die  to  be  car-] 
ried  each  Sunday  to  the  church,  called  from  that 
circumdance  the ToibocthChurch.  The  twoprifon-* 
crs  jud  mentioned  were  condu<Jled  in  the  ufu.'U 
way,  guarded  by  three  foldiers,  to^  prevent  their 
making  their  efcape :  but  having  once  gone  thither' 
2k  little  before  the  congregation  met,  one  of  the 
prifoners  feized  one  of  the  guards  in  each  hand^ 
and  the  other  in  his  teeth,  calling  out  to  his  com-' 
panion  to  run ;  which  he  immediately  did  with 
fuch  fpeed,  that  he  foon  gT)t  out  of  fight,  and  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards.  The  perfon  whcJ  had 
thus  procured  the  hfc  of  his  companion  without 
regard  to  his  own,  became  an  obje«5t  of  general 
compaflion  ;  and  of  courfe,  when  led  to  the  place 
of  execution,  the  guard  were  feverely  pelted  by" 
the  mob,  and  fome  of  them,  according  to  the  tef- 
timony  of  the  witnelTes  who  were  fwom  on  the 
occalion,  pretty  much  wounded.  By  this  Cap* 
tain  Porteous,  who  commanded  the  guard,  was 
fo  much  provoked,  that  he  gave  orders  to  fire, 
by  which  fix  people  were  killed  and  eleven  wound- 
ed. The  evidence,  however,  of  the  fa^,  that  the 
orders  to  fire  were  given,  appears  not  to  have,been 
altogether  unexceptionable  ;  neverthdefs,  on  this 
he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  be  executed.  At 
that  time  the  king  was  at  Hanover,  having  left 
the  regency  in  the  hands  of  the  queen ;  and  the 
cafe  of  the  unfortunate  Porteous  having  been  re- 
prefented  to  her,  fhe^granted  him  a  reprieve :  but 
fuch  was  the  inveteracy  of  the  people  againd  him, 
that  they  determined  not  to  allow  him  to  avail 
himfelf  of  the  royal  clemency.  On  the  day  that 
h^d  been  appointed  for  his  execution,  therefore, 
a  number  of  people  aflembled,  (hut  the  gates  of 
the  city,  and  burnt  the  d»or  of  the  prifon.  They 
then  took  out  Porteous,  whom  it  was  found  im- 
poflTible  10  refcuc  Out  of  theur  hands,  though  eve- 
ry method  that  the  magittrates  could  take  for 
that  purpofe,  in  fuch  a  confudon  was  made  ufe  of. 
It  was  even  proved,  that  the  member  of  parlia- 
ment went  to  the  comnoander  in  chief,  and  rc- 
qaeded  that  he  would  fend  a  party  of  foldiers  to 
quell  the  diduibance,  but  was  Jibfohitely  denied 
tbisrequed,  becaufe  he  could  not  produce*  writ- 
ten Older  fi-om  the  provoft  to  this  purport  \  which, 
in  the  confuQon  then  exiding  in  the  city,  could 
twitiier  have  been  expand  to  be  giv«o  by  the 
B  ,  provod. 
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fkvOToftf '  aor  would  it  have  been  iafe  for  any  per- 
on  to  have  carried  it  about  him.  Thus  the  un- 
l)appy  vidtm  was  left  in  the  hands  of  his  execu-^ 
iioners ;  and  being  dragged  by  them  to  the  grais 
yiarkety  the  ufual  place  of  execution,  was  hang- 
ed on  a  dyers^fign-poft.  As  they  bad  not  brought 
a  rope  along  with  them,  they  broke  open  a  Oiop 
where  they  knew  they  were  to  be  had }  and  ha- 
ving taken  out  what  they  wanted,  left  the  money 
Upon  the  table,  and  retired  withoutcommitting  any 
other  diforder.  They  even  conducted  matters 
Vith  fuch  regularity,  that  they  allowed  Porteous 
15  minutes  to  pray  and  iing  pfalms  before  hang- 
ing him.  3uch  ^°  atiocious  infult  on  government 
toUld  not  but  be  highly  refented.  A  royal  pro- 
i^lamation  was  iifued,  offering  a  pardon  to  any  ac- 
complice, and  a  reward  of  200I.  to  any  perfon 
who  would  difcover  one  of  thofe  concerned.  The 
proclamation  was  ordered  to  be  read  from  every 
pulpit  in  Scotland  the  firft  Sunday  of  every  month 
for  a  twelvemonth :  but  fo  divided  were  the  people 
in  their  opinions  about  this  matter,  that  many  of 
the  clergy  htfitated  exceedingly  about  complying 
with  the  royal  order ;  many  of  them  abfolutely 
refiifed  to  do  it,  by  which  they  were  brought  in 
danger  of  being  turned  out  of  their  livings ;  while 
thofe  who  complied  were  rendered  fo  unpopular, 
that  their  iituation  was  foon  much  worfe  than  that 
of  the  others,  who  were  never  troubled  for  their 
noncompliance.  All  the  efforts  of  govemmeut» 
however,  were  Infufficient  to  produce  any  difco- 
very  ;  by  which  the  court  were  dill  more  exafpe- 
-  i*ated  :  and  it  was  now  determined  to  execute  ven- 
geance on  the  magi  Urates  and  the  city  at  large.  A- 
lexander  Wilfon,  the  provoft,  was  imprifoned  3 
vceks  before  he  could  be  admitted  to  bail ;  after 
Ivhich,  he  and  the  four  baillies,  witb  the  lords 
of  jufticiary,  were  ordered  to  attend  the  houfe  of 
|>eers  at  London.  On  their  arrival  there,  a  de- 
bate enfued,  whether  the  lords  fhould  attend  in 
their  robes  or  not  ?  but  at  la(t  it  was  agreedf  that 
they  fhould  attend  in  their  robes  at  the  bar.  This, 
however,  was  refiifed  by  their  lordihipa,  who  in- 
fifted  that  they  (hould  be  examined  within  the 
bar ;  upon  which  the  affair  of  their  examination 
was  dropped  altogether.  A  bill  at  la(t  paffed  both 
boufes,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  fhould  be  fined  in  aoool.  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Porteoufi's  widow  (though  fhc  was  prevail- 
ed upon  to  accept  of  1500I.  for>  the  whole) ;  and 
the  provoft  was  declared  incapable  of  ever  ferving 
government  again  in  any  capacity  whatever.  To 
prevent  any  fuch  cataftrophe  in  time  coming,  the 
town-council  ena^ed,  that,  on  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  an  infurredion,  the  chief  officers  in  the 
different  corporations  and  focieties  (hould  repair, 
to  the  council,  to  receive  orders  for  the  quelling 
of  the  tumult,  under  t^e  penalty  of  81.  6s.  8d.  for 
each  omiffion.  In  17451  the  city  was  invefted  by 
the  Ptetender's  army;  and  on  the  17th  Sep.  the 
Ketherbow  ^ate  being  opened  to  let  a  coach  pafs, 
a  party  of  Highlanders,  who  had  reached  the  gate 
undifcovered,  rufhed  in,  and  took  poffcffion  of 
the  city.  The  inhabitants  were  commanded  to 
dieliyer  up  their  arms  at  the  palace  of  Holyrood- 
bpuie ;  a  certain  quantity  of  military  ftorcs  was 
required  from  thexity,  under  pain  of  military  ex- 
ecutioa ',  and  an  aifcflbQcnt  of  at*  6d.  t^e  pound 
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was  impo&d  Upon  the  real  rents  wkbia  tl^e  citf 
and  liberties,  for  defraying  that  expence.    The 
Pretender's  army  guarded  all  the  avenues  to  the 
caftle ;  but  no  figns  of  hoflility  enfued  till  the  sjth 
of  the  month,  when  the  garrifon  being  alarmed 
from  fome  unknown  caufe,  a  number  of  cannon 
were  difcharged  at  the  gusuxl  placed  at  the  Weft- 
port,  but  with  very  little  effeA.   This  ^ve  occa- 
fion  to  an  order  to  the  guard  at  the  weigh'boufe, 
to  prevent  all  intercourfe  between  the  city  and 
caftle ;  and  then  the  governor  acquainted  the  pro- 
vofl  by  letter,  that  unlets  the  communication  was 
prcferved,  he  would  be  obliged  to  diflodge  the 
guard  by  artillery.    A  deputation  was  next  fent 
to  the  Pretender ;  acquainting  him  with  the  dan- 
ger the  city  was  in,  and  intreating  him  to  with- 
draw the  guard.  With  this  he  reftifed  to  comply ; 
and  the  Highland  centinels  firing  at  fome  people 
who  were  carrying  provifions  into  the  caftls,  a 
pi^etty  finart  caimonadine  enfued,  which  fet  on 
fire  feveral  hoafes,  killed  fome  people,  and  did 
other  damage.    The  pretender  then  confented  to 
difmifs  the  guard,  and  the  cannonading  ceafcd. 
After  the  battle  of  Colloden,  (fee  Culloben.V 
the  provoft  of  Edinburgh  ftood  a  very  long  and 
fevere  trial,  firft  at  London  and  then  at  EdinUirgh, 
for  not  defending  the  city  againft  the  rebels ;  which, 
from  the  fituation  and  extent  of  the  walls,  every 
orie  Buft  have  feen  to  be  impofiible.  During  this! 
trial  a  very  uncommon  circumftance  occurred^ 
the  jury  having  fat  two  days,  infifted  that  they 
could  tit  no  longer,  and  prayed  for  a  fhort  rt^te^ 
As  the  urgency  of  the  cafe  was  apparent,  and 
both  parties  agreed,  the  court,  after  long  realooing^ 
adjourned  till  the  day  following,  taking  the  jury 
bound  under  a  penalty  of  500I.  each  }  when  the 
court  continued  fitting  two  days  longer,  and  the 
jury  were  one  day  inclofed.    The  event  was,  that 
the  provoft  was  acquitted.    After  the  battle  of 
Culloden  the  duke  of  Cumberland  caufed  14  o( 
the  rebels  ftandards  to  be  burned  at  the  crofsi 
that  of  the  pretender  was  carried  by  the  common 
executioner,  the  others  by  chimney-fweepcrt ;  tb< 
heralds  proclaiming  the  name  of  the  commander^ 
to  whom  they  belonged,  as  they  were  thrown  in| 
to  the  fire.    At  this  time^  the  city  of  EdinburgI 
felt  a  temporary  inconvenience  from  the  ekdtio^ 
of  their  magiflrates  not  having  taken  place  at  thi 
ufual  time ;  fo  that  it  became  neceiTary  to  applj 
to  the  king  for  the  reftoration  of  the  govemmer^ 
of  the  city.    This  was  readily  granted,  the  bui{ 
geffps  being  allowed  a  poU  ;  after  which  an  entir 
new  fet  of  magiftrates  was  returned,  all  friends  ti 
the  houfe  of  Hanover ;  and  foon  after  the  fre< 
dom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box  was  prelented  t 
the  duke  of  Cumberland.   With  thefe  tranla^ioi^ 
all  interferences  betwixt  government  and  the  mi 
tropolis  of  Scotland  were  ended ;  the  reft  of  ij 
hiftory  therefore  only  confifts  of  internal  occu 
rences,  the  regulations  made  by  its  magiftrat^ 
their  applications  to  government  for  leave  to  ii^ 
prove  it,  and  the  execution  of  thefe  improrement 
of  which  we  fball  now  give  a  brief  detail.     ] 
1 716,  the  citjr  firft  beftowed  a  fettled   lalary  c 
the  provoft,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  fupport  t] 
dignity  of  firft  magiftrate.    This  was  at  firft  30^ 
but  has  fince  been  augmented  to  500U  which  ti 
loid&ip  ftiU  jcnjoys*  la  17x81  it  was  recommcn 
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ri  to  tbt  ma^rates  to  diflineui/h  themfelves  by     time  quartered  m  the  caftle. 
weanog  coats  of  black  Tclvety  for  which  they  were 
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Thcfe,  having  been 
ordered  to  embark,  for  fome  reafon  or  ether  una- 
nimoufly  refufedt  and  pofled  themfelves  on  the 
top  of  Arthur's  Seat,  where  they  continued  for 
two  days.  Troops  were  colleded  to  prevent  their 
efcape,  and  the  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  keep 
within  doors  at  the  firft  toll  of  the  great  bell, 
which  was  to  be  a  fignal  of  violence  about  to  take 
place ;  but  fortunately  all  the  fears,  naturally  a* 
fifing  from  the  expectation  of  this  event,  were 
diiiipated  by  an  accommodation.   The  other  hap- 
pened on  account  of  the  attempt  to  repeal  the  pe- 
nal laws  a^ainft  the  Papills ;  and  fcemed  much 
more  alarmmg  than  the  former,  as  being  the  effc  A 
of  a  premeditated  fchemc,  and  determined  refo- 
lution  to  oppofc  government.    On  the  ad  of  Feb, 
17  79,  a  mob  afTembled  in  the  evening,  burned 
a  Popilh  chapel,  and  plundered  another.    Next 
day  they  renewed  their  depredations ;  deftroying 
and  carrying  off  the  books,  furniture,  ^c.  of  (c^ 
vcral  popiih  priefts  and  others  of  that  perfuafion^ 
The  riot  continued  all  that  day,  though  the  afc 
fidance  of  the  military  was  called  in ;  but  happily 
po  lives  were  loft,  nor  was  there  any  firing.    The 
city  wa9  afterwards  obliged  to  make  good  the  da- 
mages iuftained  by  the  Catholics  on  this  occafion^ 
which  was  eftimated  at  L.  1500.    In  April  J78o» 
an  unlucky  accident  happened  at  Leith.    About 
50  Highland  recruits  having  refiifed  to  embark,  a  ^ 
party  of  the  South  Fencibles  was  fent  to  take  them 
prifoners.  ITnexpededly,  however,  the  Highland- 
ers ftood  upon  their  defence ;  when,  after  fom^e 
words,  a  firing  commenced  on  both  fides,  and  a* 
bout  one  half  of  the  Highlanders  were  killed  and 
wounded,  the  remainder  being  taken  prifoners 
and  carried  to  the  caftli;.    Captain  Mansfield  and 
two  or  three  privates  were  killed  in  this  aflray.— 
The  only  riot  of  any  confequencc,  that  has  fince 
occurred  in  the  citjf,  began  upon  the  evening  ot 
the  4th  of  June  1792,  when  upon  occafion  of  the 
celebration  of  his  majefty's  birth-day  a  great  num- 
ber of  idle  people  commonly  affcmblc  in  the  ftreett 
for  diyerfion.     1  heir  diverfion  at  this  time,  how« 
ever,  was  attended  with  melancholy  confequences. 
From  amufing  themfclves  witji  bgniing  what  they 
ftilcd  the  effigy  of  4  certain  great  man,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  break  fome  gentlemen*?  ^vindows  in 
George's  Square.     The  military  ^ere  called  ii) 
to  qpell  the  riot,  and  bping  6rdered  to  fire,  two 
or  three  perfons  were  killccj  aiid  feveral  more 
wounded,  'the  only  iufticiary  trial  that  followed 
was  that  of  a  brewer's  fervent,  commonly  called 
Barm  'Jockt  who,  however,  was  acquitted. — We 
cannot  clofc  our  hiftory  of  the  metropolis,  with- 
out juft  mentioning  the  three  Conveutionj  of  thfi 
FriciuU  of  the  People  that  were  held  in  it,  in  Dtc. 
179a,  and  in  April  and  Oft.  1793.   All  the  thret 
were  held  and  adjourned  without  the  interference 
of  the  civil  magiftrate,  excepting  that  Mr  Muir, 
advocate,  a  member  of  the  firft  convention,  was 
tried,  among  other  things,  for  reading  an  addreft 
from  the  United  Irijhmen  in  it.    But  the  members 
of  the  3d  convention,  having  refumed  their  meet- 


aBoved  io].bat  this  a€t  being  abrogated  in  1754^ 

gold  chains  were  afltgned  as  badges  of  their  office, 

•iiidi  ^hey  ftifl  continue  to  wear.    Provoft  Kin- 

cad£ed  m  office  in  1777;  which  being  a  very 

xm.  accident,  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  kind 

to  be  met  with  in  the  records  of  Edinburgh,  he 

was  boned  with  great  folemnity,  and  a  vaft  con- 

coerie  of  people  attended,  con  filling  of  the  ma- 

fttntes  and  town  council,  and  the  lords  of  Sef- 

fan  and  Jufticiary,  in  their  robes ;  the  faculty  of 

iteatet,  writers  to  the  fignet,  minifters,  pro- 
Bon  of  the  oniverfity,  members  of  the  merchant 

cta^any,  incorporations  and  focieties^  captains  of 

t^  trained  ban^s,  and  conftables,  befides  the  re- 

hftow  of  the  late  provoft,  all  regularly  arranged« 

is  tiic  utmoft  order.  Tumults  have  been  frequent 

ttMubnrgh,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  deamels 

cf  prorifioos.    Iq  1740,  Bell's  mills  were  firft  at- 

fxlcd  by  tiie  populace,  and  afterwards  Leith 
Bdfii:  nor  couM  the  rioters  be  difpei  (td  till  the 
Bifory  had  fined  among  them,  and  wounded  3, 
of  whom  one  died ;  and  it  was  found  neceflary 
loonier  Ibiae  dragoons  into  the  city  to  prefcrvc 
'^'af'affity.  In  174a  another  violent  tumult  took 
frg>  owing  to  a  cuftom  of  flealing  dead  bodies 
wa  iheir  graves  for  anaton)ical  purpofcs,  which 
^tken  become  common.  The  populace  beat 
toaai,  thre^ened  deftru^on  to  the  furgeons ; 
•friaifpftc  of  an  the  efforts  of  the  magiftrates,  de- 
ttoSlhed  the  houfe  of  the  beadle  at  St  Cuthbert's. 
^  175^  Dew  diihirbancest  which  required  the 
'Stoaccof  the  military,  took  place:  the  caufe 
attHstime  was  the  imprefling  of  men  for  the 
•^  then  commcDcing  with  France.  A  diftur* 
™«  was  likewifc  excited  in  1760.  This  was 
^"^'^icocd  by  the  footmen,  who  till  then  were 
*3owtd  to  follow  their  mailers  into  the  play-hoMfe, 
^  80W  took  upon  them  to  dilturb  the  tnteitain- 
■ot  Off  the  company ;  the  confequence  of  which 
*a, that  they  were  turned  out,  artd  have  ever  fince 
«K»  obRged  to  wait  for  their  matters.  In  1 763  and 
J7*5i  thetvmults  on  account  of  the  price  of  provi- 
WM  wertrcnewed ;  many  of  the  meal-mongers  had 
^  Itouiirt  broken  open  and  their  Ihopf  deftroy- 
jJ'.Thcmagiftrates,  as  ufual,  were  obliged  to 
Qjaipjrty  of  dragoons  to  quell  the  difturbance ; 
^  to  pat  an  c&£ial  (top  to  fuch  proceedings 
2[*f  fiitorc,  they  gave  fecurity,  that  people 
J^^ronght  grain  or  provifions  into  the  market 
J^  be  (ccttred  in  their  property.  Since  that 
"■^llwe  have  been  no  tumults  direiflly  on  the 
***t  of  provifions;  though  in  1734  a  terrible 
n«  to«jk  place  at  Canonmills,  where  the  mob  at- 
^^a  <fifttHery  on  a  fuppofition,  that  the  dif- 
*»  enhanced  the  price  of  meal  by  ufing  unmalt- 
*P3«.  The  attack  was  tepelled  by  the  fervants 
J**^*taiery ;  but  the  riot  was  not  quelled  un- 
J^fte  ftmiff  called  the  foldiers  from  the  caftle 
•abafiftance.  One  man  was  killed  by  the  fire 
•ifenntof  thediftillery,  and  feveral  of  the 

'^*'»wf»t  afterwards  fecmred  and  puniftied.  In     

r^*^  17^  two  very  alarming  difturbances    ings,  in  Nov.  upon  the  arrival  of  feveral  members 

2*"*'^^*"ch  threatened  a  great  deal  of  blood-    of  the  London  Correfponding  Society,  from  that 

IB  ***5!S  '^'PP'^y  ^^  '^^'■^  terminated  with-    metropolis,   and  having  afterwards  aflumed  the 

S5*    *be  firtk  was  a  mutiny  of  the  earl  of    title  of  the  Britr/h  Conifenticn,  and  adopted  fome 

**^%  mghlaad  rcpmcnti  who  were  at  this    rcfolutions  that  were  deemed  feditious,  Thomas 
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f  WfT,  Efq;    then  Lord  Provoft, ,  and  the  other  about  60  boy «  arc  maintained  and  educated.    It 

maRiftrates,  thought  proper  to  intcrpofe  their  au-  is  much  Icfs  magnificent  than  Heriot's  hofpital, 

thority  and  dilptrfc  the  meeting.      The  confe-  but  the  building  is  far  from  being  defpicabk.    U 

q  lences  that  followed,  by  the  trials  and  exile  of  ft;ind9  op  thf  S.  fide  of  the  city,  W.  of  George's 

M.flrs  Skirving,  M"irj;;irott  and  Gerrald,  with  the  Square,  and  S.  of  Heriot's  Ijofpital ;  apd  was  c 
ou*lawry  of  Mcffrs  Cillander  and  Sinclair,  the  ex- 


ecution of  Watt,  fee.  are  welt  known. 

(ii.)  Edinburgh,    hospitals    ant)   chari- 
TABLF.  INSTITUTIONS  iM.    I.  Of  thefc  thc  mofl 
maj^nificent  in  Scotland,  or  perhaps  in  Europe,  is 
Keriot's  Hospital,  which  is  hntly  li'uated  on 
thc  W.  end  of  the  S,  hill,  neaily  oppoaie  to  the 
-  cattle.    It  owes  its  foundation  ^o  George  Hcrjot, 
coldftnith  to  James  VI.  who  at  Ms  death,  left  to 
the    iDagiftratcs    and    minifters    of    Edinburgh, 
^9,3251.  IDS.  i^d."forthcmaintrnancc, relief,  and 
bringing  up  of  fo  nr>any  poor  and  fatherlefs  boys, 
freemen's  fons  of  the  town  of  Ediqburgb,**  as  thc 
above  fum  (hould  be  fufpcient  for.    It  was  found- 
ed in  July  1628,  according  to  a  phn  of  Inigo 
Jones  t  but  thp  work  being  inter nipted  by  the  ci- 
vil wars,  it  was  not  finifhcd  till  1650.    The  ex- 
pence  of  thc  building  Is  faid  to  have  been  upwards 
of  a7,oool.  and  the  hofpital  is  now  poffefTpd  of 
|in  income  of  ?bout  3500 1.  a  year;  though  this 
cannot  be  abfolutely  afcertainea,  as  the  rents  arp 
paid  in  grain,  and  of  courfe  mult  be  Ouifjuating. 
It  (lands  on  a  rifing  ground  to  the  tJVV.  of  the  ci- 
ty, And  is  a  fquare  of  161  feet  without,  having  a 
court  94  feet  fquare  in  thc  infide,  with  piazxas  ot> 
three  of  the  fides.  '  There  is  a  i'pire  with  a  clock 
over  the  gateway*  and  eicli  corner  of  the  build- 
ing is  ornan)entcd  with  turrets}  biit  notwithftand- 
jng  the  majnifiCehtappcarapc^  of  the  outfidc,  the 
inner  part  is  far  from  bein^  convenient.    There  i? 
d  ftatue  of  the  founder  over  the  gateway,  In  the 
jirefs  of  the  times,  and  a' very  good  painting  of 
him  in  thf  governor's  room,  with  a  piiltureof  the 
jate  trcafurpr  Mr  Carmichacl.    There  is  a  chapel 
/)!  feet  long  and  21  broad,  which  has  been  lately 
h*paired.'    When  Cromwell  tookpoflefflon  of  E- 
dinburgh  after  Jhe  battle  of  Dunbar,  he*  quartef- 
rd  his  fick  and  wounded  foldi'ers  in  this  hofJ)ital. 
It  was  applied  to  the  fanie  purpofe  till  the  year 
1658,  wticn  general  Monk,  at  the  rcqueft  of  thc 
governor^  rembVcd  thc  foldiers ;  and  on  thc  nth 
bf  April  1659^  tt'tyas  opened  for  the  reception  of 
roys,   30  of  vfhonV  were  admitted  into  it.     lii 
Auguft  they  w%re  incrc^fed  to  40;  and  iii*  1661, 
to  52,    In  t^^i  thp  number  was  raifed  to  136, 
iind  in  1^63  to  140 ;  bnt  fmcc  that  time  it  has  de- 
crcafed  to  125.  la  this  hofpital  the  boys  are  tau,^h|; 
readingi  writing,  arithmetic,  ar^d  thc  Latin  tongue. 
With  fuch'as  chot)ft  to  follow  any  kind  of  trade, 
an  apprifntice  fee  of  30I.  is  given  when  they  leave 
thc  hofpital;  and  thofcwho  choofe  an  academical 
educatioHj^iivean  annuity  of  lol.  a-ycar  for4year.'i. 
The  vsrhole  is  managed  by  a  governor,  houfc-kcep- 
rr,  and  fchool  masters,  who  are  under  tfic  fuperin- 
tendancc  of  thc  trcafurer.    II.  W'ATsbw*s  Hospi- 
tal is  fo  named  from  its  founder,  Gebrge  W^t- 
fon,  whoi  dying  a  batchelor  in  1723,  left  ii/^ool, 
for  the  maintenance  and  educat?Dn  of  tbt  child- 
ren and  grand  children  of  decayed  members  of  the 
merchant  company  of  Edinburgh.    The  fcheme, 
however,  was  not  put  in  execution  till  1738,  when 
the  fum  originaHy  left  had  accumulated  to  20,000 1, 
The  prefent  building  vyas  then  erected,  io  which 


redtnl  at  the  cxpence  of  5000I.  Its  prefent  revenue 
Is  about  1000 1.     It  is  under  the  manaj^emcnt  of 
the  maftrr,  ifljftants,  and  trcafurer  of  the  Merch- 
ant Company,  4  old  bailies,  the  old  dtan  of  guild, 
and  the  two  ininiflcrs  of  the  old  church.    Thc 
boys  are  gtntcclly  clothed  and  liberally  educated, 
Such  as  choufe  an  uitivcrfity  education  arc  allow- 
cd  10 1.  p^r  tunnum  for  5  years  :  thofe  who  go  ta 
grades  have  25. 1,  allowed  for  their  apprentice  fee; 
and  at  thc  age  of  25  years,  if  they  have  behaved 
properly,   atd  not  coiitradted  maniage  without 
cqnfcnt  of  the  governors,  they  receive  a  bounty 
t>f  50 1.     The  boys  arc  under  the  immediate  iu- 
fpe?>iou  of  the  trcafurer,  fchopl-mafter,  andhoufe- 
keepcr.     HI.  The  Merchants  Maiden  Hos- 
pital was  eftdblifhed  by  voluntary  contribution 
about  the  tnd  of  thc  laft  century,  for  thc  main- 
tenance  of  young  girls,   daughters  of  the  n^cr- 
chants  b!irgtn>3  of  Edinbursh.    The  governors 
were  ereiJted  into  a  body  corporate,  by  adt  of  par- 
liament, in  1707.    The  annual  revenue  amounts 
^o  1 400 1.    About  So  girls  arc  maintained  in  it ;  the 
inajority  of  whom^  on  leaving  the  houfc,  receive 
3 1.  6s.  8d.     But  for  the  encouragement  of  inerit, 
thofe  who  arc  found  fuperior  to  thc  generality  \x\ 
the  acquifition  of  their  education,  arc  allowed  81. 
6s.  8d.  out  of  the  funds  of  the  hofpital.   Thc  pro- 
fits arifintj  from  work  done  in  the  hoqfc  r.re  alfo 
divided  among  thc  girls,  according  to  their  induf* 
try.    IV.  The  Trades  Maiden  Hospital  wa^ 
founded  in   1704  by  the  Incorporation  of  Edinj 
burgh,  for  the  maintenance  of  thc  daughters  of 
decayed  members,  on  a  plan  ftmilar  to  that  of  the 
hierchaht'5  hofpital.    To  this,  as  well  as  to  the 
former,  Mrs  Mary  Erfkine,  a  wi^ow  grnllewo- 
rpan  of  tbe  family  of  Marr,  contributed  fo  liberal- 
ly, that  (he  was  by  thf  governors  ftyled  joini 
foundr.'fs  of  thc  hofpital.    Sixty  girls  are  maintain- 
ed in  thc  houfc,  who  pay  of  entry  money  il.  138.4^ 
and,  when  they  IcSve  it,  receive  a  bc.unty  of  5 1 
iis,  i\d.    The  revenues  are  eftimated  at  650 1.  ai 
year.     V.  The  Orphan  Hospital  was  planned 
in  1732,  by  Andrew  Qairdner  merchant,  and  o 
ther  iiihabitams.    It  was  promoted  by  thc  focict^ 
for  propagating  Chridian  knowledge,  by  other  fo 
cielits,  by  voluntary  fphfcriptions,  and  a  collec 
tion  ^f  thc  church  iloors.~lu  1733,  the  manager 
jiiied  a  houfci  toOk  in   t,o  orphans,  maintainc« 
(hcnri,  gave  thrm  inflru(5lionH  in  reading  and  writ 
iug,  antf  taught  them  the  weaving  bufinefs,    1 
173^,  they  were  crcdtcd  into  a  body  corporate  ^ 
the  town  of  fdjnlmrgh  ;  and  jn  i74i>  they  ol 
tained  a  charter  of  etcdiou  fpm  K.  George  I 
appointing  moft  of  the  gr?at  cfjicers  of  ftatc  i 
Scotland,  and  the  heads  of  the  different  f6cieli( 
in  Edinburgh,  mcmhcvs  of  this  corporation  ;  wit 
powers  to  hold  real  property  to  the  amount  < 
loool.ayear.    Thc  rcvti.uc  is  incoiifidtrallc 
but  the  inflitulion  is  fupported  by  thc  contrib; 
f  ions  of  charitable  perfons.    The  funds  were  coi 
fiderahly  incrcafed,  between  1740  and  1770,  by  tli 
collcdionsdrawn  from  the  numerous  and  crowJc 
audicaccsj  who  attended  the  (crmons  delivered  i 
■''.''       *  /      •  '  '  I     -  th 
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t^  Orpbin  Hofpltal  Park,  by  the  late  celebrated 

kliprachcTt  George  WhiteAeld,  as  well  as  thofe 

ot'  tU  Iff.  Jo&rph  Townfhend,  re^or  of  Pewfey 

Q  Wikihirc.    Into  this  hofpiul  orphans  are  r'c« 

(dffd  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.     None  are 

^Jinirtfi!  uodcr  7,  nor  continue  in  it  after  14/ 

ycrtof  age.    At  prcfent  (179$)  about   160  or- 

^in4  are  maintained  in  it.     This  hofpital  is  fitu- 

i:id  bciow  the  NE.  fide  of  the  north  bridge ;  and 

tiiuftdibmc  buildings  contifting  of  a  body  and 

tn  ffiflgi,  with  a  neat  fpire,  funiifhed  with  a 

ckdaad  tffo  bells.    The  philanthropic  Mr  How- 

Ldituuoed  this  inftitution  one  of  the  mod  ufe- 

L  cknUc%  is  Earope,  and  a  pattern  for  all  others 

« the  kind.    The  funds  have  been  confulerably 

ixre2led^  and  the  management  of  the  bofpital,  as 

id  1*  the  building  itfclfgieatly  improved,  through 

titiaciuon  and  cxtrlioni  of  Mr  Thomas  Tod, 

iScljuireafurcr.    VI.  The  Trinity  Hospital 

»a  of^iaalljr  founded,  and  amply  endowed  by 

Q,  J^iret,  wL^e  of  K.  James  II.    4t  the  Re- 

ijr236sm^  it  was  ftrippcd  of  its  revenues;  but  the 

reg«t  afterwards  l)feftuwe4  them  on  the  provoft 

ct  Eilinbur^h,  who  gave  them  to  the  citizens  for 

ti«  a4  of  the  poor.     In  1585,  the  town-coqncil 

^mhkd  from  Robert  Pont,  at  that  time  provoft 

ci  Irsnj  colle/;e,  his  intereft  in  thcfe  fubje^^ ; 

li  the  tranndion   was  afterwards  ratified  by 

JiBciYl.    The  hofpital  was  then  repaired,  and 

if?w:^  [or  the  reception  of  poor  old  burgeffcs, 

twcy  mrcs,  and  unmarried  children,  not  under 

;:  van  of  age.    In  1700,  this  hofpital  maintaiin- 

c^  54  pCTli)Q8 ;  but,  fi nee  that  time,  the  number 

t«  <kcrtafed« — The  revenue  conlifts  in  a  real 

nuttof  had*  and  huuieSi  the  grofs  rents  of  which 

^'c  Till  a  year ;  and  5500 1.  lent  out  in  bonds  at 

4  pcrctot.   This  hofpital  is  fituated  at  the  foot 

^  iMib  Wrnd,  and  maintains  about  54  of  both 

*iies  who  are  comfortably  lodged,  each  having 

1  nojD  fcr  Lhcmfelves.     They  are  fupplied  with 

'^i  or  boiled  meat  every  day  for  dinner,  have 

stoc)  aikr»ed  thpm  h^r  clothes,  and  like  wife  4 

^  liim  for  pocket  money.    There  is  a  fmall 

•  -rfiiTfDr  ibcir  aiBufcment,  and  they  have  a  chap- 

^  lo  fly  prayers-     There  arc  fomc  out-pK^nfion* 

a  ^  have  61.  a- year,  but  thefe  are  dlfcouragcd 

■'.  ^  pernors.    The  funds  are  under  the  ma- 

^^■ct  of  the  town  council ;  and  they  defcrve 

t^oekrcafal,  as  the  inftitution  is,  beyond  con- 

tr.Tc^,  OQc  of  the  beft  afylunjs  for  aged  pcrfons 

uEihjpe.    yil.  The  Charity  Workhou$e 

•^  ffc^  in  1743,  by  voluntary  contributions. 

tithr^  plain  building,  on  the  S.  ride  of  the 

«i,  9ha6n  the  popr  are  employed,  and  are  al» 

^^  sd  out  of  every  ftiillicg  they  earn.    The 

y^  of  this  inftitution  U  fuppofed  not  tq 

wcitha^  4000 1.  annyally;  as  about  700  per- 

'*»rfboth  fexcs,  including  children,  arc  inain- 

*jaal  hcrr,  each  of  whom  caqnqt  be  reckoned  to 

J^tttitta4l.  10s* prr  annum;  and  there  are 

J^^  300  ovt'penfioners.    The  only  permanent 

""^^^  defraying  this  expence  is  a  tax  of  two 

.*^«f.oaibe  valued  rents  of  the  city,  which 

^  o>  ra  ibottt  600I.  annually;  and  other  funds 

***  tttil  about  400 1.  The  reft  is  derived  from 

J^^  at  the  church  doors  and  voluntary  con- 

*•»«;  but  as  thefe  always  fall  ihort  of  what 

•^ftfe,  rccooric  is  frequently  had  to  extraor- 
*  '■       •    •  •    ^  ■     .  '^ 
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dinary  colle6lions.  The  fum  arifirtg  from  the 
rents  of  the  city,  however,  is  conftantly  increaf- 
ing ;  but  the  members  of  the  College  of  Jufticc 
are  exempted  frorn  the  tax.  There  are  two  other  • 
charity  workhoufes  in  the  fuburbs,  much  on  the 
fame  plan  with  that  now  defcribed ;  one  in  the 
Canougate,  and  the  other  in  Si  Cuthbert'&  or  Welt 
Kirk  pariih.  There  are  feveral  other  charitable 
eiUblilhments  in  iidinburgh,  which,  though  not 
calcuUted  to  decorate  the  city  by  public  buildings^ 
are  highly  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  1.  Captain 
William  Horn  left  3500 1,  in  truft  to  the  magi- 
ftratcs;  the  annual  profits  to  be  divided  on  Chrift- 
mas  day  to  poor  out-day  labourers,  who  muft  at 
that  feafon  of  the  year  be  deftitute  of  employ- 
ment; 5  1.  to  be  given  to  thofe  whir  have  large  fa- 
milies, and  50  ih.  to  thofe  who  have  fnialler.  IK 
Robert  Johnfton,  LL.  D.  of  X,ondon,  in  1640^ 
left  3000 1.  to  the  poor  of  th^  city  ;  1000 1,  to  be 
employed  in  fctting  them  to  work,  another  1000 U 
to  clothe  the  boys  in  Heriot^s  Hofpital,  and  the 
third  1000 1.  to  burfcrs  at  the  univerfity.  HI,  A- 
bout  1700  John  Strachan  left  his  cilate  of  Craig, 
crook,  now  worth  above  300 1.  ^-ycar,  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of  in  fmall  fume  ta  poor  old  people  not  un- 
der 65  years  of  age,  and  to  orphans  not  above 
12.  Sec  C&AiqcROOK.  IV.  There  arc  alfo  a 
fociety  for  the  fupport  of  the  induf^rious  poor ; 
V.  another  for  the  indigent  fick  ;  and  VI.  another 
for  the  indiiflrious  blind;  (See  Blind,  §  21,  and 
Society  ;)  befidps  many  charity  fchooU. 

(ij.)EpiNBURGH,  improvementsof.  Thcfe 
began  in  1753,  when  the  foundation  ftone  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  was  laid,  at  which  time  there 
was  a  grand  procefllon,  and  the  greateft  concourfe 
of  people  cvcf  known  in  Edinburgh.  A  triumphal 
arch  was  erc<^ed  lor  the  purpofe,  through  which 
the  procefllon  pafled,  and  medals  were  fcattered 
among  the  pupulace.  In  1756  the  high  ftreet 
was  cleared  by  the  removal  of  the  crofs ;  though 
many  regretted  this,  as  it  was  a  very  ancient  and 
elegant  budding.  In  the  middle  it  had  an  unicorn 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  ao  feet  high;  but 
this  fine  ornament  was  broken  to  pieces  by  the 
tackle  ^ivin^  way,  by  which  it  was  attempted  to 
remove  it.  It  is  now  erc(5ted  at  Drum,  a  feat  be- 
longing to  lord  Somerville,  about  four  miles  from 
Edinburgh.  In  1763  the  firft  Hone  of  the  north 
bridge  was  laid  by  provoll  Drummond ;  and  in 
1767  an  ad  of  parliament  was  obtained,  for  ex- 
fending  the  royalty  of  the  city  over  the  fields  to 
the  northward,  where  the  New  Town  is  now  li- 
quated. About  the  fame  time  a  piece  of  ground 
upon  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town  was  purchafed 
by  James  Browh,  Efq;  archited,  for  L.  laoo, 
which,  being  fcued  out  tor  building,  gave  rife  tu 
the  increafe  of  the  town  in  that  quarter  ;  and  this 
proceeded  the  more  fapidly,  as  the  houfes  built 
there  were  free  from  the  dues  impofed  upon  others 
fubjcdtotfie  royalty,  In  1775,  the  foundation 
of  the  Regifter  Office  was  laid.  In  1785,  the  pro- 
jcd  for  rendering  th?  accefs  to  the  town  equally 
eafy  on  both  fides  was  be^un  to  be  put  in  execu- 
te, on,  by  laying  the  foundation  of  the  South  Kndge. 
At  the  fame  time  a  great  improvement  was  made, 
by  reducing  the  height  of  the  ftreet  feveral  feet,  all 
th^  way  from  the  place  where  the  crofa  ftood  to 
the  Ncthcrbowi  by  which  mcan^  the  afccnt  U 
..   M  .    .  .  Di^tized'S;^^:     rendered 
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tendered  more  cafy,  not  only  for  carriages,  but 
alfo  for  perfons  who  walk  on  foot.  The  ftrcet 
was  farther  cleared  by  the  removal  of  the  town- 
'guard-houfe»  which  had  long  been  complained  of 
SLs  an  incumbrance.  It  is  alfo  in  contemplation 
to  remove  the  Luckenbootbs :  and  when  this  is 
accomplifhed,  with  other  improvements  by  which 
it  muft  necf  flarily  be  Jiccompanicd,  it  is  belif  ved, 
no  city  in  Britain  will  be  able  to  vie  with  Edin- 
burgh in  eleganceand  beauty.  See  J  i6, 1 7f  a8,  &  1 7- 
(14.)  Edinburgh,  law  courts  held  in.  The 
Parliament  House,  in  the  great  hall  of  which 
the  Scottiih  parliament  ufed  to  afTemble,  is  a  mag- 
nificent building.  The  hall  is  123  feet  long,  and 
42  broad,  with  a  fine  arched  roof  of  oak,  paint- 
ed and  gilded.  In  this  the  lawyers  and  agents 
now  attend  the  courts,  and  fiogle  judges  (tiled 
Loriij  Ordinary f  fit  to  determine  caules  in  :be  firft 
inflance,  or  to  prepare  them  for  the  whole  court, 
who  fit  in  an  inner  room  formerly  appropriated 
to  the  privy  council.  In  a  niche  of  the  wall  in  the 
outer  houfe,  is  placed  a  fine  marble  ftatue  of  pre- 
fident  Forbes,  ercded  at  the  expenfe  of  the  facul- 
ty of  advocates.  There  arc  alfo  full  length  por- 
traits of  K.  William  III.  Q.  Mary  II.  and  Q.  Anne* 
all  done  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller ;  alfo  of  George 
I.  and  John  and  Archibald  dukes  of  Argyle,  by 
Mr  Aikman  of  Caimey.  Above  ftairs  arc  the 
court  of  exchequer  and  treafury  chamber,  with 
the  different  offices  belonging  to  that  department; 
and  below  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  libraries  in 
Great  Britain,  belonging  to  the  faculty  of  advo- 
cates. Befides  30,000  printed  volumes,  there  are 
many  fcarce  and  valuable  MSS.  medals,  and  coins: 
here  is  alfo  an  entire  mummy  in  its  original  chelt, 

grefented  to  the  ficuhy  (at  the  expence  of  3rol.J 
y  the  earl  of  Morton,  late  prefident  of  the  royal 
iociety.  As  thefe  rooms  are  immediately  brlow 
the  hall  where  the  parliament  (at,  they  are  fubjcdt 
to  a  fearch  by  the  lord  high  conltable  of  Scotland 
ever  fince  the  gun-powder  plot ;  and  this  is  fpe- 
cified  in  the  gift  firom  the  city  to  the  faculty.  This 
library  was  founded,  in  1682,  by  Sir  George  M^Tc-, 
kenzie  lord  advocate.  Amone  other  privileges,  it 
b  entitled  to  a  copy  of  every  book  entered  in  Sta* 
tioner's  hall.  Oppofite  to  the  great  door,  nearly 
in  the  middle  o^  the  Parliament  Clofe,  is  a  noble 
cquedrian  fiatue  of  Charles  II.  the  proportions  of 
which  are  reckoned  exceedingly  juft.  Over  the 
entrance  are  the  arms  of  Scotland,  with  Mercy 
and  Truth  for  fupporters.  The  court  of  feflion, 
the  fupreme  tribunal  in  Scotland,  confilts  of  15 
judges,  who  fit  on  a  circular  bench,  clothed  in 
purple  robes  turned  up  with  crimfon  velvet.  Six 
of  Uiefe  are  lords  of  jufticiary,  and  go  the  cir- 
cuit twice  a- year;  but,  in  that  capacity,  they 
wear  fcarlet  robes  turned  up  with  white  (attin. 
The  bailie  court  is  held  in  a  room,  in  the  outer 
parliament  houfe,  fitted  up  fotthe  purpofe.  The 
iheriff  courty  and  that  of  the  juftices  of  peace  for 
the  county,  are  held  in  an  elegant  room,  which 
forms  part  of  the  building  W.  of,  and  adjoining 
to  the  Tolbooth  Church.  A  room  on  the  ground 
floor  of  this  building  is  called  the  council  cbcmber^ 
and  is  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  roagiftrates 
and  town  council,  for  ordinary  meetings,  for 
examining  prifoners  lodged  in  the  guard  houfei 
and  accuted  of  riotS|  petty  larcenies^  dec.  ' 
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(15.)  Edinburgh,  markets  and  provision 
OF.  This  city  has  a  weekly  market  on  Wed.  anj 
an  annual  fair  called,  Hallow  Fair,  in  Nov.  whid 
lafts  a  week.  The  markets  of  Edinburgh  arc  plcil 
tifiilly  fupplied  with  all  forts  of  provifions.  Fred 
butcher  meat,  as  well  as  fowl  and  fifh,  if  the  we^ 
ther  permit,  may  be  had  every  day ;  and  no  citi 
can  be  better  fupplied  with  garden  (luffs.  Tli 
Edmburgh  (tra wherries  particularly  arc  remarid 
bly  large  and  fine.  A  remarkable  inflance  of  tn 
plenty  of  provifions  with  which  Edinburgh  is  fuc 
plied  was  obfervcd  in  1781,  when  feveral  larj 
fleets,  all  of  them  in  want  of  necefTaries,  arri?( 
in  the  Forth,  to  the  amount  of  above  600  fail,  ar 
having  on  board  at  lead  ao,oo#  men ;  yet  the  i| 
creafed  confumption  of  provifion«,  which  ccrtdl 
ly  enfued  upon  the  arrival  of  fo  many  ftrangd 
made  not  the  leafl  increafe  in  the  rate  of  the  m^ 
kets,  infomuch  that  feveral  vidualling  (hips,  fd 
down  by  London  merchants,  returned  witho^ 
opening  their  hatches.  The  city  mills  are  let  to  t( 
corporation  of  bakers  in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  brci 
made  in  the  city  is  remarkable  for  its  goodncis. 

(16.)  Edinburgh,  New  Town  or.  Tj 
New  Town  was  proje^ed  in  1752 ;  but  as  d 
magiftrates  could  not  then  procure  an  extenfij 
of  the  royalty,  the  execution  of  the  defign  J 
fufpended  for  fome  time.  In  1767,  an  ad  tij 
obtained,  by  which  the  royalty  was  extended 
ver  the  fields  to  the  N.  of  the  city ;  upon  whi 
advert ifemcnts  were  publifhed  by  the  magiftratj 
defiring  proper  plans  to  be  given  in.  Plans  w^ 
given  in  accordingly,  and  that  defigned  by  I 
James  Craig,  archited,  was  adopted.  Imme^ 
ately  afterwards,  people  were  invited  to  purely 
lots  from  the  town  council ;  and  fuch  as  purcn 
fed  became  bound  to  conform  to  the  mfes  of  t| 
plan.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  to^ 
council  "had  fccrctly  rcferved  to  themfelves  a  p 
viltge  of  departing  from  their  own  plan  ;  whi 
they  afterwards  made  ufe  of  in  fuch  a  manner 
produced  a  law-fuit.  According  to  the  plan  hJ 
forth  to  the  purchafcrs,  a  canal  was  to  be  ma 
through  that  place  where  the  North  loch  had  bd 
and  the  bank  on  the  N.  fide  of  it  laid  out  in  tl 
races:  but  inftead  of  this,  by  an  ad  of  coun^ 
liberty  was  refcrved  to  the  town  to  build  ud 
this  (pot ;  and  therefore  when  many  gentlcii 
had  built  genteel  boufes  in  the  new  town  on  fa 
of  the  plan,  they  were  furprifed  to  find  the  fj 
appointed  for  terraces  and  a  canal,  beginning 
be  covered  with  mea.  frregular  buildmgs,  a 
work-houfes  for  tradefmt.  This  deviation  \ 
immediately  complained  01  but  as  the  ma^ 
trates  (bowed  no  inclination  to  gt^nt  any  rcdn 
a  profecution  was  commenced  againft  them  bcfj 
the  Lords  of  Se(fion.  In  that  court  the  caufe  i 
given  againft  the  purfuers,  who  thereupon  1 
pealed  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  Here  the  lentc 
of  the  Court  of  Seflfion  was  rcvcifcd,  and  \ 
caufe  remitted  to  the  confideiation  of  their  \/> 
(hips.  At  lad,  after  an  expenfive  conteft,  matt 
were  accommodated.  The  principal  term  of 
commodation  was,  that  fome  part  of  the  groi 
was  to  be  laid  out  in  terraces  and  a  canal 
the  time  of  difpofing  it  in  that  manner,  was 
ferred  to  the  Lord  Prefident  of  the  Court  of  S 
fion  aud  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Excbeqii 
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IVUorpartof  ihe  bridge*  in  17699  prored  a 

TojCiM&dtrable  diiad vantage  to  the  new  town ; 

tfAndDocdifulpicioa  that  the  paflaee,  by  the 

hre^ coold  Kftr  be  rendet ed  (afe.    Mr  Brown 'b 

boC^t  tn  Geoii^'s  Square,  &c.  on  the  S.  fide 

•f  tie  town,  brtsg  free  fiom  the  duties  payable 

bf  thck  wtOm  the  royalty,  tended  alfo  to  retard 

tbecDn|)letioQ  of  the  plan  of  the  New  Town. 

NGtvkhihiuliDg  thefe  dificeuragements,  the  New 

ToiD  is  DOW  alnoft  finiflied ;  and  from  the  ad- 

nttfaof  ki  fituatbn,  the  elegance  of  its  build- 

kp,  ad  tbrir  being  laid  out  according  to  a  regu- 

br  plia,  it  has  undoubtedly  a  fuperiority  over 

tiBTdcyinBritaio.    By  its  fitnation,  however, 

tintrkablfripoled  to  ftonns  of  wind,  which, 

iC&ibar]^  fometimec  rage  with  uncommon 

liaboe.  It  has  5  principal  fireets,  almoft  a  mile 

ieio^naoingfrom  E.  to  W.  interfered  with 

cnillReti  at  proper  diftances.    The  moft  nor- 

tMfi  called  ^ueem'j  Street,  is  loo  feet  broad, 

adoaBAodtanextenfive  profpeA  of  the  Forth, 

drcBotirof  Fife,  and  the  (hipping  in  the  river. 

Carj^Stmt  b  in  the   middle,  and  is   no  lets 

t^  tt$  ktt  vide.    It  Is  terminated  at  each  end 

bytio  fcry  ckgant  and  extenfive  fquarca ;  that 

Mtheeaft  eod  is  called  St  Andrtw^s  Square ;  the 

9ksQMH9tt^s  Square,     Princess  Jlrett  is  the 

•Ifaitholy;  and  extends  from  the  northern 

Qkoitr  ^  the  bridge  to  the  weft  end  of  the 

)*«•  A  propoial  has  been  made  by  a  private 

FBhHfooDtimiing  this  ftreet  a  confiderable  way 

^t^  to  the  weftward,  to  end  in  a  circus.   The 

»«i8BGb%ow  and  other  parts  in  the  weft  will 

**  k  rendered  more  eafy,  as  it  will  then  lie 

*«  tie  flcw  bridge  over  the  Water  of  Leith  at 

"fiaiBi,  winch  is  much  more  convenient  than 

*<jiliowinufe. 

(i?4£i>iiBUKGH,  North  &  South  Bridges 
•'.'feeBtiDGEjJIjvii.)  The  North  Bridge, 
y^fonm  the  main  paiTage  of  communication 
■t»iilthcOki  and  New  Towns,  was  founded 
f  ^Ji  (fee  J  13.)  but  the  contrad  for  building 
not  figned  till  Auguft  aift,  1765.    The 
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place  with  hollow  arches,  &c.  The  whole  wflt 
fupported  at  the  ibuth  end  by  very  flrong  buttrei« 
fes  and  counterforts  on  each  fide;  but  on  the 
north  it  has  only  a  (ingle  fupport. — The  whole 
length  of  the  bridge,  from  the  High  ftreet  in  the 
Old  Town  to  Prince's-ftreet  in  the  New,  is  1125 
feet ;  the  total  length  of  the  piers  and  arches  is 
310  feet.  The  width  of  the  three  great  arches  is 
7»  feet  each ;  of  the  piers,  13^  feet ;  and  of  the 
fmall  arches,  each  so  feet.  The  height  of  the 
great  arches,  from  the  top  of  the  parapet  to  the 
bafe,  is  68  feet ;  the  breadth  of  the  bridge  within 
the  wall  over  the  arches  is  40  feet,  and  the  breadth 
at  each  end  50  feet.  The  communication  betwixt 
the  two  towns  b^  this  biidge,  though  very  com- 
plete and  convenient  for  fuch  as  lived  in  certain 
parts  of  either,  was  yet  found  infuflicient  for  thofe 
who  inhabited  the  weftem  diftridts.  Another 
bridge  being  therefore  necefl&ry,  it  was  propofed 
to  raife  an  iarthen  mound,  by  ^ng  up  the 
valley  with  the  rubbifti  dug  out  in  making  the 
foundations  of  houfes  in  the  New  Town ;  and  fb 
great  was  the  quantity^  that  this  was  accompli(h« 
ed  fo  as  to  be  nt  for  the  paffage  of  carriages  in  3 
years.  This  mound  (lays  W.  Creech,  £fq;  inliit 
letters  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  annexed  to  the  Stat.  4ccm 
o/EJitihurxt,Vl»s^4')  "»*  above  800  feet  inlength, 
acrofs  a  deep  morals. — Whilft  the  mound  was 
forming  it  funk  at  different  periods  above  80  feet 
on  the  W.  fide,  and  was  again  filled  up :  1800 
cart-loads  of  earth  were,  upon  an  average,  laid 
upon  this  mound  every  dtay.  This  is  a  work  un- 
rivalled by  any  but  Alexander  the  Great's  at  Tyre." 
He  adds,  in  a  note,  "  The  height  of  this  mound» 
from  the  furface  of  the  ground,  which  was  for- 
merly a  lake,  is  at  the  S.  end  91  feet,  and  at  the 
N.  end  58.  The  quantity  of  earth,  that  appears 
at  prefent  above  the  furface,  ■  meafures  290,167 
cubical  yards ;  and  it  is  moderate  to  (ay,  that  half 
as  much  is  below  the  furface.  This  makes  the 
mound,  as  it  ftands  at  prefent,  435»»50  cubical 


yards  of  carried  earth.    Then  allowing  3  cart- 

^„ o ,  -,-^,     loads  to  each  cubical  yard  of  earth,  there  muft  be 

wiud  wa»  Mr  William  Mvlne,    who  agreed    1,305,750  cart-loads  m  this  mound  !  It  began  by 

■athetown-coancil  of  £dinburp:h  to  finiih  the    the  magiftrates  accommodating  the  builders  in  the 

J**  far  10,1401.  and  to  uphold  it  for  ro  years.    New  Town  with  a  place  to  lay  their  rubbi(h  ;  and 

•■* a&to  be  finiihed  before  Martinmas,  1 769  ;    this  noble  and  ufefiil  communication  coft  the  city 

*«tleSthof  AuguO.  that  year,  when  the  work    only  the  expence  of  fpreading  the  earth.    Had 

'••■It  completed,  the  vaults  and  fide  walls    the  city  paid  for  digging  and  driving  the  earth, 

■wfcrth  fidi  down,  and  nine  people  were  bu-    " 

**JJtiie  ruins,  and  many  more  hurt.     This 

**J»e  wai  occafioned  by  the  foundation  ha- 

yj*bid, not  upon  the  (olid  earth,  Kut  upon 

r**^  cf  the  houfes,  which  had  long  before 

SS  OR  the  north  fide  of  the  high  ftreet, 

JJJ'*li  lud  been  thrown  out  into  the  hollow 

2j*rtUard.   Of  this  rubbiih  there  were  no 

yaoghtfect  between  the  foundation  of  the 

■^njd  the  (blki  earth.    Bcfides  this  deficien- 

j»  ne  fcondation,  an  immenfe  Joad  of  earth, 

^^*>»lWcBUid  over  the  vaults  and  arches,  in 

J'^nife  the  bridge  to  a  proper  levd,  had  no 

2^  Mibutcd  to  produce  the  cataftrophe  a* 

2"5^«ed.— The  bridge  was  repaired,  by 

^y^  feme  paru  of  the  fide  w^lls,  and 

^•■n*tading  them;  ftrengthening  them 

^Su?  chain  bars ;  removing  the  quantity 

^*«lRpnn  the  vauUsy  and  fupplying  itt 


it  would  have  coft  L.^ 2,643  :  15  Ster.  fuppofing 
the  digging,  carting  and  driving,  as  low  as  6d  per 
cart-load.  It  is  not  yet  nearly  completed  to  its  full 
breadth."  The  South  Bridge  is  directly  op- 
pofitc  to  the  North,  fo  as  to  make  but  one  ftreet, 
croifing  the  High  ftreet  almoft  at  right  angles.  It 
confifts  of  22  arches  of  different  fizes  :  but  only 
one  of  them  is  vifible,  viz.  the  large  one  over  the 
Cowgate;  and  even  this  is  fmall  in  comparifon 
with  thofe  of  the  North  Bridge,  being  no  more 
than  30  feet  wide  and  31  feet  high.  On  the  S.  it 
terminates  at  the  Uffiverfity  on  one  hand,  and  the 
Royal  Infirmary  on  the  other.  The  Tron  Church 
ftands  at  the  northern  extremity,  facing  the  High- 
ftreet,  and  in  the  middle  of  Hunter's  Square^  at 
the  head  of  Blair-ftreet,  both  named  in  memory 
of  the  late  public-fpirited  magiftrate.  Sir  James 
Hunter*Blairt  who  planned  theie  improvements^ 
but  did  not  live  to  lee  them  executed.    On  the 

,        W.  fide 
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W.  (ide  of  this  Iqunre  tbe  Merchant  Company 
have  built  a  very  handfome  hall  for  the  occafionai 
meetings  of  their  members.  This  bridge  was  e- 
rrdtcd  with  a  de6gn  to  give  an  eafy  acccf«  to  the 
great  number  of  llreets  and  fquareson  tbe  S.  fide, 
as  well  as  to  the  country  on  that  quarter  from 
whence  the  city  is  fupplied  with  coals.  South 
Bridge-ftreet  is  fuppofcd  to  be  as  regular  as  any 
in  Europe ;  every  houfe^ing  of  the  fame  diroen- 
fions,  excepting  that  between  every  two  of  the 
ordinary  conftrudtion  there  is  one  with  a  pedi- 
ment on  the  top,  in  order  to  prevent  that  lame- 
nefs  of  appeal aoce  which  would  othcrwife  take 
place.  So  great  was  the  rage  for  purchaftng 
ground  on  each  (ide  of  this  bridge  for  building, 
that  the  areas  fold  by  public  auAion  at  50 1.  per 
foot  in  front.  By  this  the  community  were  un- 
doubtedly confiderable  gainers ;  whether  the  pro- 
prietors have  indemnified  themfclves  for  their  ex- 
traordinary expenccy  by  the  vaft  fele  of  goods  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  Oiopa  in  that  part  of  the 
town,  or  not.  Mr  Creech  (ays,  thefe  areas  **  fold 
higher  than  perhaps  ever  was  known  in  any  city, 
(even  in  Rome,  during  the  moil  (lourifliing  timet 
<rf  the  republic  or  the  empire^)  viz.  at  the  rate  of 
DO  lefs  than  L  96,000  per  liatpte  acre ;  and  forae 
areas  at  the  rate  of  L.  109,000  per  acte :  and  in 
1790,  the  area,  at  the  E.  end  of  Milne's  Square^ 
fold  for  above  L.  151,000  per  acte." 

(x8.)  Edinburgh,  Observatoet  of,  &c. 
The  Obfcrvatory  is  feated  on  the  top  of  the  Cal- 
TON  HILL,  and  is  fumt(bed  with  a  fine  large  tele- 
fcope  and  other  inftrumentfi  tor  altronomical  ob* 
fcrvations.  The  fcheme  for  the  eredioa  of  it  was 
firft  adopted  in  1736;  but  the  dilturbance  occa- 
fioned  by  the  Porteous  mob  prevented  any  thing 
from  being  done  towards  the  execution  of  it  at 
that  time^  The  earl  of  Morton  afterwards  gave 
lool.  for  the  purpofe,  and  appointed  Mr  M^Lau- 
rin  profe(ror  of  mathematics,  together  with  the 
principal  and  fome  profc(rors  of  the  univerfity, 
tru(\ees  for  managing  the  fum.  Mr  M*Laurin 
added  to  this  fum  the  profits  arifingfrom  a  couri< 
of  lectures  on  experimental  philofophy ;  which, 
with  fome  other  fmall  fums,  amounted  in  all  to 
300 1. :  but  Ml  M*Laurin  dying,  the  defign  was 
dropped. — Aftet wards  the  money  was  put  into 
the  hands  ot  t  wo  perfons  who  became  bankrupt ; 
but  a  confiiierable  dividend  being  obtained  out 
of  their  etfct^ts,  the  principal  and  intereft,  about 
1776,  amounted  to  400 1.  A  plan  of  the  build- 
ing was  made  out  by  Mr  Craig,  architcrt ;  and 
the  foundation  (>one  was  laid  by  provoft  Stodart, 
on  the  a5th  Aug.  1776.  About  this  time,  how* 
ever,  Mr  Adam,  architect,  happening  to  come  to 
Ediobuigh,  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  the  whole 
the  appearance  of  a  fortification,  for  which  its  fi- 
tuation  on  the  top  of  the  Calton-hiU  was  very 
much  adapted.  Accordingly  a  line  was  marked 
out  for  incloiing  the  limits  of  the  obfcrvatory  with 
a  wall  conftruded  with  bultrelKs  and  embrafures, 
and  having  Gothic  towers  at  the  angles.  Thus 
the  money  defigned  for  the  work  was  totally  ex- 
hauiledy  and  the  obfcrvatory  (liU  remains  unfinifh* 
^  td  ;  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  its  being  foon 
completed  either  by  voluntaiy  fubfcription  or  any 
otlier  way. — A  little  below  the  obfcrvatory  there 
ift  d  ykaijdxl  gravel  walk  round  the  Caltoo  hill| 
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which  affords  one  of  the  fineft  profpefli  imap 
nable,  varying  remarkably  almo(t  at  every  fttp 
On  this  hill  is  alfo  a  burying-ground,  which  con 
tains  a  fine  monument  to  the  memory  of  Davit! 
Hume  the  hi(torian. 

(19.)  Edinburgh,  palace  op.  The  palao 
of  HoLV  RooD-HousF,  though  much  nrgtf^ed 
is  the  only  royal  habitation  in  Scotland,  that  i 
not  in  ruins.  It  is  a  handfome  fquare  of  430  fee 
in  the  infide,  furroundcd  with  piazzas.  Tb 
front,  facing  the  W'.  confifts  of  two  double  tower 
joined  by  a  beautiful  low  building,  adorned  wit) 
a  double  baludrade  above.  The  gateway  in  th( 
middle  is  decorated  with  double  (lone  columni 
fupporting  a  cupola  in  the  middle,  rcprHentin] 
an  imperial  crown,  uHth  a  clock  underneath.  0 
the  right  hand  isjthe  great  (taircafe,  which  leads  t 
the  council  chamber  and  the  royal  apartmentt 
Thefe  are  large  and  fpacious,  but  unfumilhed 
10  one  of  them  the  Scots  peers  meet,  to  eled  fii 
teen  of  their  number  to  leprefent  them  in  th 
Britiih  parliament.  The  gallery  is  on  the  )t\ 
hand,  and  meafurcs  150  feet  by  27^.  It  is  adorr 
ed  with  the  fuppofcd  portraits  of  all  the  kings  ( 
Scotland,  from  Fergus  I,  to  James  VII.  In  th 
apartments  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  which  h 
po(retre8  as  hereditary  keeper  of  the  palace,  quee 
Mary's  bed  of  crimlon  dama(k„  Iwrdered  wii 
green  fringes  and  taflfeis,  is  (till  to  be  fecn,  but  i 
mo(t  reduced  to  rags.  Here  alfo  ftranger^  ai 
(hewn  a  piece  of  wainfcot  hung  upon  hinge 
which  opens  in  a  trap-(tair  communicatmg  wii 
the  apartments  below.  Through  this  pafTage  lor 
Damley  and  the  other  confpiratora  ru(hed  in  i 
murder  the  unhappy  Rizzto.  Towards  the  on 
ward  door  of  thc(c  apartments  are  large  dull 
fjots  on  the  floor,  faid  to  have  been  occafioned  t 
Kizzio's  blood,  which  could  never  be  waihcd  ou 
But  a  very  flight  degree  of  (kill  in  chcmiftry  is  fu 
ficient  to  perpetuate  a  miraeh  of  this  kind.  1 
the  lodgings  ailigned  to  lord  Dunmore,  is  a  piAni 
by  Van  Dyke,  efteemed  a  mafterly  performanc 
of  king  Charles  I.  and  his  queen  going  ahuntin 
There  are  likewil'c  the  portraits  of  their  prtfe 
majefties  at  full  length  by  Ramfay.  The  lodpin 
above  the  royal  apartments  are  occupied  by  t 
duke  of  Argvle  as  heritable  maficr  of  the  houi 
hold.  The  front  of  this  palace  is  two  ftori 
high ;  the  roof  flat ;  but  at  each  end  the  fro 
projeds,  and  is  ornamented  with  circular  tow< 
at  the  angles.  Here  the  building  is  much  high< 
and  the  re(b  of  the  palace  is  three  (lories  in  hcigl 
The  NW.  towers  were  built  by  James  V.  for  I 
own  refidcnce :  his  name  is  ftill  to  be  fecn  belc 
a  niche  in  one  of  them.  During  the  minoii'y 
queen  Mary,  this  palace  was  burnt  by  the  EoglUl 
but  foon  after  repaired  and  enlarged  beyond 
prcfent  fize.  At  that  time  it  confi(ted  of  5  coui^ 
the  molt  wefttrly  of  which  was  the  largeft. 
was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  front  of  the  pala< 
which  occupied  the  lame  fpacc  it  does  at  prcfeii 
but  the  building  itfelf  extended  further  to  the 
At  the  NW.  corner  was  a  ftrong  gate,  wj 
Gothic  pillars,  arches,  and  towers,  part  of  whi 
was  pulled  down  a  few  years  ago.  Great  part 
the  palace  was  burnt  by  Cromwell's  (bldiers;  b 
it  was  repaired  and  altered  into  its  prelent  foi 
After  the  KcauratioxL  The  fabiic  was  planned 
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SrVaBjiD  Bnscc  a  cdcbratetf  architt^t,  and  ex-  in  the  orcheftra. 
««l  l>y  Robert  Mylnc  roafon.  The  eiiviront 
•f tk  palioc  afford  an  afyhitn  for  infolvent  debt- 
ee ;nd  sdjofmiig  to  it  is  a  Held  caRed  St  Anne's 
Taris;  beyond  which  ther«  it  an  cxtcnfivc  parlt, 
aWthc  Kinfs  Park,  which,  with  the  Ouk&*s 
fifti  tmf  Ute  bins  of  Arthnr's  Scat,  Sahfbury 
Oiigi,  and  St  Leonard's  Hill,  are  all  within  the 

efje  of  tbc  Sananary.  The  abbey  church, 
bf  David  I.  in  iu8,  has  been  long  in  ruins. 
See  BoLTtooD' HOUSE.  Con5derable  repara- 
teasd  iisprotements  have  been  made  upon  the 
pihce  witbiii  tbefc  5  or  6  years,  partly  at  the  cx- 
poeeof  govwDmcnt,  and'  partly  of  lord  Adam 
Genlofl,  irho  rcfldes  in  a  part  of  it.  The  open 
wiorfijoarc  before  the  principal  ^nte,  has  been 
«»pi»ed  and  laid  out  to  the  bed  advantage; 
vd ^  boirling  green  l>ehtnd  it  on  the  E.  has 
^^mxifided  with  a  new  dike  and  iron  rails. 
TVcHWant  Frrwih  princes,  the  count  of  Artois, 
•^AeD.  of  Anjoulefrae,  hate  re6ded  iu  this 
^forthcietwo  years  (1796 — 8.)paft. 
,  lULJEDrifBuftCHv  PARISHES  OF.  Edinburgh 
«*ndcdinto  ten  pariOies,  of  which  there  are  9 
«tk  sW  city,  named  after  the  9  oldeft  churches, 
aN  sae  in  the  New  Town  :  befides  the  Canon- 
S«M»rf  ft  Cttthberts,  or  Weft  Kirk  parifhef* ; 
"itbflfe  of  South  and  North  Lcith  ;  the  inhabi- 
^rfwhieh  arc  included  tn  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
^wraieration  of  the  people  cf  Edinburgh. 

f«.j Edinburgh,  places  of  ewtertaiw- 
■«»Tn.  The  Concert  hall,  called  alfo  AV 
Wi'iflfl//,  ft;ind9  in  Niddery  (trect ;  and  was 
••*«  i?6i,  after  the  model  of  the  great  opera 
J*fbt  is  Parma.  The  plan  was  drawn  by  Sir 
jjj^  Myloe,  architea  of  Blackfiiars  bridge. 
JJ* •ufical  iDom  is  of  an  oral  form,  the  ceiling 
^iconcafc  eiriptfcal  donne,  lighted  from  the 
^bfalrotrm.  The  feats  are  ranged  in  the 
*^  of  an  amphitheatre  ;  and  are  capable  of  con- 
f*^  5*5  peHbns,  befides  leaving  a  large  area 
»tW  middle  of  the  room.  The  orcheftra  is  at 
^'■ppefend,  and  is  terminated  by  an  elegarrt 
"JP"*  Tbe  nutiCAL  SOCIETY  was  firft  inlfitu- 
^*  in«.  Before  that  time,  /t-reral  gentlemen 
jjjwacd  a  weekly  club  at  a  tavern  kept  by  one 
•J"i » ptat  lover  of  mufic,  and  a  good  finger  of 
•J^fai^  Here  the  common  entertainment 
?J*Wio  playing,  on  the  harpfichord  and  violin, 
"If'yotrtos  and  fonatas  of  Handd,  juft  then 
2J"W.  The  meeting,  however,  foon  becom- 
T  Warrpus,  they  inftituted  a  fociety  of  70 
*|*^  for  the  pnrpoie  of  holding  a  weekly 
^*^  The  a^kirs  ot  the  fociety  were  regulated 
**l^*n>or,  dep'Jty  ^rovemor,  treafurer,  and 
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There  arc  always  ir^any  appl!*' 
cations  on  the  occation  of  a  vacancy  by  the  deatfi 
of  any  of  the  mcrat)cr8  or  otherwifc ;  and  fuch  1^ 
generally  the  number  of  candidates,  that  it  is  no 
eafy  matter  to  get  in.  The  Theatre  ftands  op- 
pofite  to  the  Regifter  Office,  in  the  middle  of 
Shakefpeare  Square.  The  buildltig  is  plain  on  th^ 
ontftdc  but  U  ornamented  on  the  top  of  the 
front  with  a  ftattte  of  Shakefpeare,  and  emblema- 
tJcal  figures  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  It  is  ele- 
gantly fitted  up  within,  and  is  generally  open  3 
days  in  the  week,  and  when  full  will  draw  about 
rjoK  a-night ;  fQ  that  the  manager  generally  finds 
himrelf  well  rewarded,  when  he  procures  goo<l 
aAors.  Hntertalnments  of  the  dramatic  kind  cams 
Tery  eaily  intofafhion  in  this  country.  They  were 
at  nrfl  only  reprefentatinns  of  religious  fubje»fts^ 
and  peculiarly  defigned  to  advance  the  intcrelts  of 
religion  ;  the  clergy  being  the  compofers,  and 
Sunday  the  principal  time  of  exhibition.  In  the 
]f6th  century,  the  number  of  play  hcufcs  was  fo 
great,  that  it  was  complained  of  as  a  nuifance^ 
irot  only  in  Edinburgh,  bat  throughout  the  king- 
dom. They  foon  dejjeneraled  from  their  original 
iAfthution  ;  and  the  plays,  hiftead  of  being  Calcu- 
lated to  infpire  devotion,  became  filled  with  all 
manner  of  buffoonery  and  indecency. — After  the 
Keformation,  the  Prtibyterian  Clergy  complained 
of  thcfe  indecencies;  and*  anathematifcd  every 
kind  of  theatrical  reprefcntation  whatever.  King 
James  VI.  compelled  them  to  pafs  from  their  cen-i 
fnres  againft  the  ftage ;  but  id  the  time  o^  Chark* 
r.  thtfe  ccnfurcs  were  renewed  and  rcJoublcwI. 
Amu(ements  of  this  kind  however,  were  again  In- 
troduced at  Edinburgh  about  the  year  1684,  when 
the  duke  of  York  kept  his  court  there.  His  refi. 
dencc  at  Edinburgh,  brought  down  one  half  of 
the  London  company,  and  plays  were  afled  in 
Edinburgh  for  fome  little  time.  The  misfortunes 
attending  the  duk^of  York,  howe\*er,  and  th«i 
eftabhihment  of  the  Prcfbyteiian  religion,  foon 
put  a  ftop  to  the  progrefs  of  the  ft  age,  and  n  > 
theatrical  eithibitton  wa»  heard  of  in  Edinburjti, 
till  after  the  year  17I5.  The  firft  adventurer  was. 
Si^nora-  Violante,  an  Italian,  remarkable  for  fcatji 
of  ftrength,  tumbling,  5:c.  In  this  way  fhj  firlt 
exhibited  in  a  houfe  at  the  foot  of  Carmhbcr's 
Clofe,  which  has  fince  been  employed  by  drflfercnt 
fe<5tarie8  for  religious  purpofes.  Meeting  with 
fucccfe,  (Tie  invited  a  companv  of  comediams  from 
Ijf^ndon :  and  thefc  t>eing  alfo  well  received,  B- 
diitburgh  continued  for  fome  years  to  be  enter- 
tained with  the  performances  of  a  ftroIlJng  com- 
p;*rjy,  who  vifited  it  annually.  Becoming  at  laft, 
however,  obnoxious  to  the  clergy,  they  were  in 
1727  prohibited  by  the  magiftrates  from  ading 


^p^gflors,  who  are  annually  chofen  by  the  ^  within  their  juri Id ic'tion.    But  this  interditfl 

i^"^    The  meetings  have  bet- n  continued  e- ~  --- 

^l^tbt  tirnc  on  much  the  lame  footing  as 
*"*j  aid  tbe  number  of  mernVrs  is  now  in- 
r**  ***  *oo-  The  weekly  concerts  are  on  Fri' 
2^»  tie  tk  -^eti  being  given  gratis  by  the  direc- 
^JJJ^tnitton  paid  in  the  fiift  place  to  ftran- 
Wi?'^^  ^  '  occafionally  performed  through- 

*kL!!ir'  '*'*^  ^^^  principal  performers  have 

j**Jtfe  ^oocer"*;.     The  b^ndare  excellent  in 

JJ^J*^  ^P^f^ments ;  ai.d  feveml  of  the  mem- 

•^^ %c^\  perforoier*, lodUkc ticir part 
'^•^ULPaitJL 


fufpended  by  the  Court  of  Sefiiion,  and  the  play- 
ers continued  to  perform  as  ufual.  Still,  howe- 
ver, theatrical  entertainments  were  but  rare.  The 
town  was  vifited  by  itinerant  companies  onl  jr  once 
in  two  or  three  years.  They  performed  la  tlic 
Tailor's  Hall  in  the  Cowgate  ;  which,  when  the 
houfe  was  fiill,  would  have  drawn  (at  the  rate  of 
38.  6d.  for  pit  and  boxes,  and  is.  6d.  for  the  gal- 
lery) 40I.  or  45I.  a-night.  Aboat  this  time  in  a^ 
of  pirliament  was  paffed,  prohibiting  'V  •  er^ 'In- 
lion  of  play  »|  except  in  a  houfe  li'::iirt/i  uv  tho 
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fang.  Of  this  the  prcfbytery  of  Edinburgh  Im 
ri\ediatclly  aid  hold ;  and  at  their  own  expenfc 
brought  an  aaion  on  the  ftatute  againft  the  play- 
ers. The  caufe  was  by  the  Conrt  of  Seffion  de- 
cided a^ainft  the  players ;  who  thereupon  applied 
to  parliament  for  a  bill  to  enable  his  majeftf  to 
licence  a  theatre  in  Edinburgh.  Againft  this  bill 
petitions  were  presented  in  173^  to  the  houfc  of 
cpmmonst  by  the  magiftrartes  and  town-council* 
the  principal  and  proWjbrs  of  the  univerfity,  aud 
tile  dean  of  guifd  and  his  councH ;  ii»confe<juencd 
of  which,  the  affilir  was  dropped.  All  this  oppo- 
fitjon,  however,  contributed  m  realty  to  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  players ;  for  the  fpirit  of  party  being 
Recited,  a  way  of  evading  the  aA  was  eafiiy  found 
out.  and  the  houfe  was  firequented  more  than  Ur 
fbal,  inlbmuch  tfwt  the  Tailor's  Hall  was  found 
JOfufficicnt  to  contaiftf  the  number  of  fped!ator8« 
The  players  now  fell  out  anaon^  themielvesy  and 
^  new  play  houfe  was  erccflfed  in  the  Canongate 
iji  1 746.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  old  one 
in  Tailor's  .Hall  became  entirely  deferted,  and 
the  managers  of  the  new  theatre  foon  found  th^nW 
lelves  greatly  involrecf.  At  laft,  a  riot  enfutng 
through  diilentio^s  among  the  performers,  the 
pla^  houfe  wastouHy  demoliihed..  When  the  ex- 
tpnfion  of  the  royalty  oter  the  ^t  where  the 
Kcw  Town  18  bniTt  was  obtamed,  a  claufc  was 
likewile  added  to  the  btll,  enabHnt?  hts  majefty  to 
licenfe  a  theatre  in  Edinburgh.  This  was  obtained, 
and  thus  the  oppofnion  of  the  clergy  was  for  ever 
^ienced.  But  the  high  price  paid  by  the  mana- 
gers to  the  patentee,  being  ,no  Ufs  that)  500 
guineas  ;^nnualiy,  prevented  them  from  decorating 
the  houfe  as  they  would  otherwifc  have  done,  or 
jven  from  always  retaining  good  atfiors  m  their 
Krvice  ;  by  which  means  the  fuccefs  of  the  Edin- 
burgh theatre  has  not  been  fo  great  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Not  for  from  this  building,  an 
amphitheatre,  called  the  Ciacvs,  was  opened  in 
1790,  on  the  roa^  to  Lehh,  for  eqiieftrUn  cahi^ 
oitions,  pantomime  entertainments,  aancing,  and 
tumbling*  It  h  Co  feiet  in  diameter;  and  in  the 
forenoon  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  taught  to  ridt. 
The  houfe  will  hoJd  about  i  coo  peoj^c.  On  the 
S.  fide  of  George's  ftrcet,  W.  of  the  Phxfic'tanU 
iiatly  («n  elegant  building  erc^cd  for  the  meetings 
hS  the  faculty,  oppofitc  to  St  Andtiew*s  church, 
with  a  portico  fimilartott,)  ftand  the  AssehblV 
kooMs,  which  though  rather  heavy  looking  on 
the  out  fide,  are  neycrthclefs  extremely  elegant 
and  commo()ious  within.  The  largcft  is  tod  feet 
long  and  40  broad,  b^ing  exceeded  in  its  dimen- 
sions by  none  in  the  iOand,  the  large  one  at  Bavh 
e^epttd.  Weekly  afTemblics  are  held  here  for 
dancing  and  card-playing,  under  the  diredlion 
of  a  mafl«r  of  treremonics)  aditiiflion  tickets  58* 
t^c\\\    ^e  ^  36. 

X^t,\  EtiNBURGrt,  PoiiCE  o^.  No  city  in 
the  world  affords  greater  fecurity  to  the  inhabi- 
tints  in  their  perfons  and  properties  than  Edin- 
burgh. Hobberics  are  very  rare,  and  a  ftreet  mur- 
der hardly  known  in  the  memory  of  man  ;  fo  that 
^  pctfon  may  walk  the  ftreets  at  any  hour  of  the 
flight  in  perfe<ft  fecurity.  This  is  in  a  ^eat  mea- 
ri>re  owing  to  the  Tofotn  guard.  This  mftitution 
originated  from  the  conftcmalion  into  which  the 
citizeos  wore  throWu  after  tb«  batUK  ^  Fiowdcn# 
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At  that  timr,  the  town  council  commandlrf  tliif, 
inhabitants  to  affemble  in  defence  of  the  city,  and 
every  fourth  man  to  be  on  duty  each  night.  This 
introduced  a  kind  of  perfonal  duty  for  the  defence 
of  the  town,  called  «matebm^  mtid  <umrJing ;  by 
which  the  trniing  part  of  the  mhabitants  were  ob* 
figed  in  perfon  fo  watch  alternately,  to  prevent 
or  fupprefs  occafional  difturbances.    This,  howe- 
ver^ becoming   in  time  very  incoirrenient,  the 
town-council|  fh  1648,  appointed  a  body  of  60 
men  to  be  raifed ;  the  captain  of  which  was  to 
bave  a  monthly  pay  of  iil.  as.  3d*  two  lieutenants 
of  al.  cach^  two  ietjeants  of  il.  58.  and  the  private 
men  fjs.  each.    No  regular  fund  was  ^(tablifhed 
for  defraying  this  expenee  9  the  confequence  of 
Which  was,  that  the  old  method  of  watching  and 
warding  was  refomed :  but  the  people  on  whom 
this  fervice  devolved  were  now  become  fo  relaxed 
in  their  difcipline,  that  the  magiftrates  were  thrcst- 
ened  with  having  the  king's  troops  quarteied  in 
the  city,  if  they  M  not  appoint  a  fofllicient  guard* 
On  this  40  men  were  railed  in  1679*  and  in  i68» 
the  number  was  increaied  to  loJ.    After  the  re- 
volution, the  town-council  complained  of  the 
guard  as  a  grievance,  and  requeued  pariiament 
that  it  might  be  removed.   Their  requeft  was  im- 
mediately granted,  and  the  oM  method  of  watching 
and  warding  was  renewed.    This,  however,  was 
now  fo  intolerable,  that  the  very  next  year  they 
applied  to  pariiament  for  leave  to  raife  126  men 
for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  to  tax  the  citizeotf 
for  their  pay^ept.    This  being  granted,  the  corps 
was  raifed  which  ftilt  continues  under  the  name 
of  the  TowH'guard.    At  prefcnt  the  eftabliftimcnt 
confifts  of  three  officers  and  about  90  men,  who 
mount  guard  by  turns.    The  officers  have  a  lieu- 
tenant's pay  5  the  fcijeants,  corporals,  drummers, 
and  common  foldiers,  the  iame  with  tboie  of  the 
army.  Their  arms  are  the  fame  with  thole  of  the 
kingrs  forces  i   but  when  exiled  upon  to  qadl 
mobs,  they,  ufe  Lochctber  axes,  a  part  of  the  an- 
dent  Scottiih  armour  now  in  tife  only  among 
themfelVes.    The  militia  or  trained  bands  of  the 
city  confifled  of  16  companies  of  ioo  men  each^ 
They  were  in  ufe  to  turn  out  every  king's  birth- 
day ;  but  only  the  ofijcers  now  remain*  who  ar«i 
chofcn  annually.    They  confift  of  16  captaiuh  and 
as  many  lieutenants  i  the  provoft  being  the  colo- 
nel.   The  town-guard  ar^  paid  chieRy  by  a  tai 
on  the  trading  people ;  thciSe  bfjiug  tbe  only  per< 
fons  formerly  fubje^  to  watching  and  warding 
This  tax,  however,  amounts  only  to  1250!.  and 
28  the  expenee  of  the  gUard  amounts  to  1400!  the 
magi(trate3  defVay  the  additional  charge  out  o| 
the  city's  fonds. 

(»j.)  Edinburgh,  political  cohstitutio^ 
Of.  With  regard  to  the  political  conftitution  0 
Edinburgh,  the  town-council  have  the  dire<5tioi 
of  all  public  affairs.  The  ordinary  cou  N  c  1 L  con 
fifis  of  515  perfons  1  the  extraordinary^  of  8  ;  ma 
king  in  all  33.  The  whole  is  compofed  of  mer 
chants  and  tradefmen,  whofe  refpedtive  power 
and  interefls  are  fo  interwoven,  that  a  fort  of  ba 
lance  is  preferved  between  the  two  bodies  ;  al 
though  it  mud  be  owned,  that  the  merchant 
who  are  in  council,  by  monopolifing  all  tbe  offlcei 
of  fuperior  power  and  dignity,  as  well  aa  by  thcl 
pecttUar  prifiiege  oH  Jbortifwiig  the  trade*  leets 
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iwf  a  reriity  almoft  the  whole  power  of  the  city    ment. 
t!  Ibcir  own  pofleffion.    The  members  of  the 
toviKoandl  are  partly  dedted  by  the  members 
«f  tk  r4  incorporationsy  partly  by  their  prede- 
crflbrs  io  office.    Thefe  incorporations  are>  thofe 
-of  tk  for^coos,  (aUb  ereded  into  a  rptai  eoHege^) 
gotd&uthSyfkinoemtiurrierS}  hammermen,  wrights, 
Qi&ns,  tailors,  baxters,  ifleibers,  cordiners  (or 
ftoozutoB)  weaver^  wankers,  and  bonnet- ma- 
^or  dyers.    The  elo^ion  is  made  in  the  fot- 
Mb^  maBoer:  Firit,  a  lift  of  fix  members  is 
mde  out  by  each  incorporatien,  called  the  long 
ieiu  ^  prefented  to  tlMc  town  cousoU.    Thele 
Hi  are  tben  laid  before  the  ordinary  council  (^ 
S3,  vbo  (horten  the  teeUy  by  eapungrng  one  half 
tf  tbe  names  from  each,  and  returning  the  re- 
BsiBder  of  each  lift,  henoe  called  the  /bort  Uet^ 
to  Ac  re^pedtve  incorporations,  out  of  which  the 
^dooBi  for  the  enAiing  year  mu/l  be  choifcn.  The 
oev  demons  are  then  prefented  to  the  ordinary 
CDBcfl,  who  chooie  fix  of  them  to  be  members 
oftfadrbody,  and  the  .fix  deacons  of  the  former 
for  then  go  out.    The  council  of  i$  next  pro- 
coed  to  the  eledion  of  three  merchant  and  two 
tndei  coQofetloK.      The  members  of  council, 
vb)  now  amount  to  30  in  number,  then  make 
tAhets,  from  which  the  lord  provoft,  dean  of 
Ciki,treararer,  and  bailies  muft  be  chofen.   The 
•teei  for  eacj:  of  thefe  oflices  are  three  in 
M^$  but  thefe  candidates  do  not  offer  them« 
^^  nor  arc  they  eleded  by  the  merchant 
coBpiay,  of  which  they  are  generjUly  member^, 
tet  art  propoied   by  the  leading  members  of 
cantil,  and  the  perfons  recommended  by  thefe, 
^(ia  aoft  cafes  unanimoufly  chofen.    The  elec- 
fen  k  made  by  the  30  members  of  council  already 
""otiooed,  joined  to  the  8  extraordinary  council 
^oows,  afiir  which,  the  5  old  counfellors  have 
ao  hnhcr  privilege  of  voting.    The  lord  provoft 
flf  Edinburgh,  who  is  ftyled  right  honourable,  is 
^^frif,  cocxmer,  and  admir^,  within  the  citv 
*dShmie»,  and  the  town,  harbovr>  4n4  road  of 
^^  He  has  alfo  a  juriCdi^tion  in  niatters  of 
^  aad  death.    He  is  prefer  of  the  convention  of 
(^  boTDoghs,  colonel  of  the  trained  oaods,  com- 
*«^of  the  dty  guoM  and  of  the  Edinburgh 
.^t  ka<  t^  pfvcedency  of  all  the  great  officers 
^tetand  of  the  ndbility,  walking  on  the  right 
"cf  the  king  er  of  his  majefty's  commiifioner ; 
^}*  a  fword  Aod  mace  carried  before  him. 
^*^faim  are  four  magifh'ates  called  bailies^  whofe 
w  k  much  the  &me  with  that  of  the  aldermen 
"J^^^doo,  excepting  that  they  continue  in  office 
2**  yew.    There  -is  alfo  a  dean  of  guild, 
**o^tiie  charge  of  the  public  buildings,  and 
^^"^  w^iofc  warraat  no  houfe  nor  building  can 
^^i^&tA  withiii  the  otty.    He  has  a  council  to 
jWtwkh,  a  nominal  treafurcr,  who  formerly 
"""^lEeepiag  of  the  town's  money,  which  is 
JJ*  pKn  to  the  chamberlain.    Thefe  7  magi- 
2*^  deacd  annually  ;  who  with  the  7  of 
^™cr  year,  three  merchants  and  two  trades 
?**•!,  and  14  deacons,  making  in  all  33, 
^  the  council  of  the  city,  and  have  the  fole 
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The  magiftratcs  are  (heriffs  depute  and 

jufttces  of  the  peace ;  and  the  town  council  arc 

patrons  of  all  the  churches  of  Edinburgh,  patrons 

of  the  univcrfity,  and  electors  of  the  city's  repre- 

fentative  m  parliament.   They  have  befides  a  very 

ample  jnrifdiaiQn  both  civil  and  criminal.    They 

are  fuperiors  of  the  <^nonMte,  ^ortfburgh,  and 

Leith4  and  appoint  over  thefe  certain  of  their  own 

fHimber,  who  arc  called  baron  bailies ;  but  thp 

perfon  who  pre5des  over  Leith  has  the  title  of 

a/imira/,  beoaufe  he  has  there  a  jurtfdi^on  over 

maritime  a$airs«    The  baron  bailies  appoint  one 

or  tipro  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  refpe^Hve  di(. 

triAs  to  be  their XubfBtutei    Thefe  ^e  a^led  rtf- 

Jdent  bailies^  snd  hold  courts  in  a^fence  of  the 

l>aron  bailies,  for  petty  o^ences,  and  diXbuffing  ci^ 

^1  caufes. 

(a4.)  Edinburgh,  po-f  ulajtion  of.  Wrom^ 
paper  in  the  poOclTion  of  the  feflion  clerk  of  Edin* 
burgh,  quoted  by  Sir  J.  ^nclair,  in  his  Stai.  Ace. 
(yi-  5J90  »t  appears  that  there  were  3333  families 
in  that  city,  in  i^jB.  "  The  old  town  at  that 
time  confifted  of  6  parifhes  only.  On  the  fuppoli- 
tion,  that  there  were  6  individuals  in  each  family, 
the  total  min>ber  would  amount  to  19,998 ;  which 
gives  but  a  poortdea  of  the  importance  of  EdiiTburgh 
at  that  period.  If  we  reckon  the  CANQNQats  t^ 
have  contained  S5  00  inhabitants,  the  parilh  of  Str 
Cuthberts  7000,  and  thofe  of  S.  and  N.  Leith  6coo 
fouls,  the  total  number  of  individuals  in  Edin- 
burgh and  its  neighbourhood  was  35,500,  in  1678.** 
Foin  a  paper  communicated  by  the  rev.  Dr  Bhir 
to  Sir  John,  containing  an  enumeration  of  familica 
and  examinable  perfoas  in  the  pariOicsof  the  city» 
in  i7a»,  the  total  number  of  families  was  5979,  and 
of  perfonfl  00,336.  Addtngtheufual  proportion  of 
one  4th  of  .the  ^examinable  perfons  for  children, 
^thenumberof  inhabitants  would  amount  to  25,410 : 
und  allowing  15,^00  for  the  fuburbs,  the  total 
wocdd  be  40,-iAO  fouls.  f)r  Mailland,  in  his  Hif- 
torj  of  iCi^^Mr^j&,. computing  fi;om  the  rcgifter  of 
burials,  makes  the  total  number  within  the  o  pa- 
rilhes  48,900,  in  1^53.  And  that  this  was  very 
near  the  truth,  appears  from  the  enumeration  ac- 
tually made  at  the  requeft  of  the  rev.  Dr  Webfter, 
in  X755,  i^en  the  total  number  was  found  to  bfe 
57,195.  But  as  in  this  rfhmber,  the  inhabitants 
of  S.  and  N.  Leith  were  includedi  Mounting  to 
9405,  the  total  number  of  fouls  in  the  dty  and 
its  environs,  turns  out  exa^ly  47,790,  -which  is 
within  %xo  of  Dr  Maiiland's  computation,  and 
ihows  it  to  have  been  founded  on  juft  principles. 
The  population  of  Edinburgh  "had  racreafed  very 
tnuch  within  ao  years  fottowing,for  the  computa- 
tion made 'by  the  late  Mr  Hugo  Amot,  in  1775, 
was  coniiderably  greater.  The  number  of  fami- 
lies in  Edmburgh,  Leith,  &c.  are  ftated  by  him  at 
:i3»9o6 ;  which  multiplied  by  6,  makes  the  num- 
ber of  individ^ls  82,836  ;  to  which  he  adds  1400 
forthecaftle,  hofpitals,  &c.  and  makes  the  total 
amount  to  ^%%%t.  But  it  is  objeAed,  in  the  Stat. 
Aee.  (VL  56a.)  that  "  6  to  a  lamily  is  too  high  a 
calculation,  even  for  Edinburgh,  large  as  the  fa- 
milies there  are.  Reckoning  at  the  rate  of  5  t© 
each  family,  which,  it  appears  from  the  enume- 
ration in  1 79 1,  is  fuiiiciently  high,  and  adding 
1400  for  the  caftie,  &c.  the  number  of  fouls  ia 
the  dty  and  iuburbs,  induding  Leith|  amounted^ 
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in  1^7  ^ -to  70,4.^0,"  Jhe  laft  enumeration  of 
the  p<opl«f  of  E«iinburph  was  ftt  on  foot  in  179 1, 
<it  the  defire  of  Sir  J.  Sipdah  ;  and  it  wAfta^ual- 
ly  made  by  the  minifters  and  riders  in  6  pariibes 
rf  the  city,  pnd  by  thofe  of  St  Cuthbcrt's,  and  $, 
'•?rul  r>?.  Leith.  The  numbers  in  6  of  the  10  pft- 
rilhcs  being  alccrtained,  it  wag  thought,  fwfficient 
data  ware  thereby  afforded  forcftimating  thetium- 
havs^  of  families  and  individuals,  in  the  other  4  : 
The  following  is  an  abridged  view  of  the  refuit 
of  this  enumeration  and  calculation ; 

\Familifs  Males.  Fern.  Total, 

X191  9756  12756  aijia 

1243  19^5  430'  7206 

624  223  847 

ISS^  ^700  3500  6200 

7«33  15571  17376  3«947 

3535  (>SSZ  7»88  13341 

»333 

-  — — —       — :, V 

XS654       3S109     45444       84886 

IPut  after  all,  the  abore  enumeration  \t  fuppoled 
to  be  about  3000  untUr  the  troth  ;  for  id  foroc  of 
the  pariflies  lodgers  were  not  included,  and  in  all 
cf  them  the  real  numbers  could  not  be  obtained, 
owing  to  the  abfurd  apprchenlions  entertained  by 
iiianv  people,  that  pie  enumeration  was  tnttnded 
for  tne  .purpofc  of  laying  on  fome  new  taj;  m  prd- 
Iportion  to  the  numbers  io  each  family. 

[zkA  Edikrurgh,  pRisobis  Ok.  The  Tol- 
qpoOTH  was  created  in  1561,  not  for  the  purpofes 
merely  of  a  prifon,  but  likcwife  for  the  aca»m- 
inodatjon  of  the  parliament  and  other  cqurts  ;  but 
It  has  fince  become  fo  very  unfit  for  any  of  thefc 
purpofes^  that  it  is  now  intended  to  pull  it  down 
iuid  rebuild  it,  on  the  area  at  ,the  back  of  the  par- 
li^rincnt  houfe,  where  the.houfes  that 'occupied 
that  ground  are  already  taken  down  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  It  is  very  inconvenient  Jn  its  prefent  'fttua- 
tion  on  account  of  its  incumbering  the  ^rcet. 
The  provoft  is  captain  of  the  tolbooth,  and  has 
Ti.  goaler  under  him.  The  Utter  has  a  monopoly 
of  all  the  provifiont  for  the  prifooers  ;  a  circum- 
^ance  whiph  muft  certainly  be  confidercd  as  a 
grievous  oppreiTion,  thofe  who  are  Icrtft  able  to 
purchafc  them  being  thus  obliged  to  do  fo  at  the 
highefl  price.  There  is  a  chaplain  who  has  a  f^- 
|ary  of  L.30  a  year,  and  oflkiatee  regularly  every 
Sunday,  The  Cahongate  trilbooth  is  fuuated  near 
the  church,  and  is  a  (Irong  well-aired  buildingv 
A  Bridewell,  which  ha4  been  long  wanted  in  £- 
dinburgh,  was  be^un  in  1791,  and  fiiiiihcd  in  1 794, 
upon  the  S.  fide  of  the  C^ton  hill.  $6e  BaiOE- 
WELl^  N"  4>  ^ 

-    (26.)  EdiHBURGH,    public    fiiaPENSARY    OF. 

This  uiefui  inftitution  wis  founded  by  Dr  Dmican 
in  X776,  for  the  poor  whofe  difeafes  arc  of  Aich  a 
nature,  as  to  render  their  admiilion  into  the  in* 
firmary  either  unneceflary  or  improper.  Here 
the  p;;ticpt8  receive  advice  gratis  4  days  in  the . 
week  ;  a  regifter  is  kept  of  the  <lifeafcs  of  each, 
aud  of  the  effcdts  produced  by  the  medicines  enN 
ployed.  All  patients,  not  improper  for  di^m* 
fary  treatment,  arc  admitted  on  the  recommcn^ 
dation  or  the  elder  or  church  warden  of  the  piriih 
Vf))ere  they  r(;i)4e.    Th&  pbyllcHus  ofl&ctate  and 
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give  leisures  ^rtlU  ;  fo  that  the  apothecary's  H* 
lary  and  the  medicines,  are  the  principal  expcn* 
fcs.  The  whole  expenfe  is  defrayed  by  publio 
contributions,  and  from  a  foull  annual  fee  paid 
by  the  fludents  who  attend  the  le^irs.  it  is  uiv* 
der  the  diredlion  of  a  prefident,  two  vice^prefv 
dents,  and  20  directors,  ele^ed  annually  from  a* 
mong  the  contributors.  One  guinea  intitks  a 
contributor  to  recommend  patients  and  t)e  a  go- 
vernor for  two  years,  and  five  guineas  gives  the 
fame  privilege  for  life.  In  1791,  i5f4io  paticQtl 
had  been  relieved, 

(27.) Edinburgh,  public  OFFiCBSor.  There 
is  a  Hall  in  the  Wntf^rs  Court  belonging  to  th( 
clerks  to  his  majefty's  fignet,  where  there  ie  alio 
an  office  for  the  bu^npls  of  the  fignet.    The  of*  1 
fice  of  keeper  of  the  fignet  is  very  lucrative,  and 
be  is  allowed  a  deputy  and  clerks  under  him.   Be* 
fore  any  one  enters  into  this  fociety,  he  muft  at* 
tend  the  coliep  for  two  years,  and  ferve  5  years  | 
as  an  apprenlice  to  one  of^  the  fociety.    There  is 
a  good  library  belonging  to  this  hall,  which  is  m* 
pidly  increafing,  as  every  or)e  who  enters  muft 
pay  L.  10  towards  it.  He  pays  alfo  L.ioo  of  appren* 
tice  (ee,  and  L.ioo  when  he  enters.    The  Ex- 
change is  a  large  and  elegant  building,  with  a 
court  of  about  90  feet  fquare  in  the  middle.    On 
Uie  N.  Jide  are  piazzas  where  the  people  can  walk 
under  cover,  the  other  three  Jides  being  laid  out 
in  ihops  ;  but  the  merchants  have  never  made  ufe 
of  it  to  meet  in,  ftill  (landing  in  the  ftreet  as  for- 
merly.   The  back  part  of  the  building  is  ufed  for 
the  gei^ral  Cujiom-Houfr  of  Scotland,  where  the 
commilTioners  mee|  to  tranfa<^  bufineCs.    They 
have  above  20  oftces  for  the  difFerent  departments,  | 
to  which  |Ue  accefs  is  by  a  hanging  ftair  60  feet 
in  height.    In  kioking  over  the  window  before 
he  afcends  this  ftair,  a  ftranger  is  furprifed  to 
find  himfclf  already  40  feet  from  the   giound, 
which  is  owing  t<(  the  declivity  on  which  the  ex- 
change is  built.    For  tbe  cuftom  houfe  rooms  the 
city  receives  a  rent  of  L.i  per  day.    The  Trufiea 
Office  for  the  improvement  of  fifheries  and  manu- 
fatliures  in  Scotland  is  in  the  SW.  corner  of  the 
exchange  ;  the  fund  under  their  management  be* 
ing  part  of  the  equivalent  money  given  to  Scotland 
at  the  Union.'    This  is  diftributed  in  premiums  a* 
inongft  thofe  who  appear  to  have  made  any  con* 
fiderahle  improvtmcnt  in  the  arts.    The  General 
Poji  OJice  is  fituiited  upon  the  fouthern  cactrcmtty 
of  the  North  Bridge  ;  a  neat  plain  building,  with 
a  proper  number  of  apartments  for  the  bu^neis, 
arid  a  houfe  for  the  fccretary.    On  the  caft  fide 
of  St  Andrew's  Square,  ftands  the  GfiNERAL  Ex* 
cisK  Office.,  built  by  the  late  Sir  Laurence  Dun*| 
das  for  his  own  rcBdence,  but  fold  by  his  fon  for 
tbe  above  purpole.  It  is  a  very  haodfome  building, 
with  a  pediment  in  front  ornamented  with  the 
king's  armsi  and  fupported  by  four  Corinthian 
pilaftres-;  and  in  conjuf>^ion  with  tlie  two  comer 
hou&3,  has  a  fine  cffedt*    The  Mint  is  kept  upj 
aocordtng  to  the  articles  of  the  union,  with  A\ 
the  offices  belonging  to  it,  though  no  money  U 
ever  ftruCk  here.    It  ftands  in  the  Cowgate,  a  little 
W.  of  the  Englifh  chapel  \  but  is  \tk  a  ruinous  ftate, 
though  ftill  inhabited  by  fcvcral  #f'tbc  different  of- 
ficers, who  have  all  firee  houfcs*    The  beil-man's 
office^  however^  Is  not  ajntf-aufr,  fur  he  rcgulariy 
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if^Hlebd.   ThM  pUcc,  as  well  as  Ilolyrood 
Biaft;  ii  ta  afylatn  for  debtors. 

lit)  foimuiGH,  Register  Office  of. 
TSoiork  WW  firft  fuggeftcd  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Nort«»  lord  regifta  o(  Scotland,  v^ith  a  view  to 
pteieit  the  danger  which  attended  the  ufua!  me- 
tW  of  keeping  the  public  records.  In  former 
tines,  indeed,  tbefir  fuffcred  from  a  variety  of  ac- 
cikau.  hlwtrd  I.  carried  off  or  deflroycd  moft 
utoariicicflt  records,  on  purpofc  to  prevent  any 
wris  of  the  former  hidepcodency  of  tiie  nation 
kMiraaJDine  topofteritv.  Aftcrwardi  Crom- 
H  ^pkd  tbb  natioo  of  iu  records,  mr>il  of 
•«k  Ptre  fent  to  the  tower  of  L'Hidon.  At  the 
tar  rf  the  Restoration,  many  of  thtm  were  fent 
4*aapis  byfea;  hot  one  of  the  vefftis  was 
ij?»iicked,  and  the  records  brought  by  the  o- 
^3fc^lee^er  fence  been  left  in  the  greateft  con- 
fcfai-Thc  Eart  of  Morton,  taking  this  into  con- 
^Aendai,  obuined  from  bis  majefly  a  grant  of 
i^^Loot  of  the  (brfrited  eflates,  for  building 
a/rpiffflffioe,  or  houfe  for  keeping  the  records, 
«diipoi«gihfinin  proper  order.  The  foun- 
dH)nv«Uid,qn  the  aTlh  June  1774*  by  lord 
frrdCTcCajapbdl  lord  rcgiftcr,  Mr  Montgomery 
I'Sia^K  lord  advocate,  ami  Mr  Miller  of  Bar- 
fc*a^Jordjofticc-clerk;  three  of  the  truftces 
■ffttdfer  ccecnting  the  work.  The  ceremo- 
yfwmpijttDcd  under  a  difcharge  of  artfllery, 
iiprdmJihc  lords  of  the  courts  of  feflion 
•■dett^Rpffr,  and  in  the  fight  of  a  multitude  of 
^fdMeti.  A  bnfs  plate  was  put  into  the  fouq« 
^sB^toie  with  the  following  inicription  :  Con- 

•UTUWiTaBULIS  PUBLICIS    POSITUM    EST, 
*«»0  ItKCUXlT,   If  UNIFICtliTIA  OPTIMI  ET 

hitimi  piiicipis   GBoacii  Tertii.     In  a 

f^*  ^  heroKtkally  fcaled,  which  is  alfo  placed 
^  ^fldatioo  ftoDC,  are  depolited  fpecimens 
ri  r*t  di&rett  coins  of  his  prcfent  majcfty .    The 
tet  of  tie  balding  dirc<aiy  faces  the  bridge,  ex- 
|*iifto«  E.to  W.  aoo  feet,  and  is  40  feet  back 
6  the  &IC  of  Prince's-  lireet.    In  the  middle  of 
:fr«iiia£naU  projedion  of  three  windows 
'krcKJtk  Here  is  a  pediment,  having  in  its  cen- 
"^^earw of  Great  Bsitain,  and  the  Whole  is 
hf  4  CorinthiaD  pifaftres.    At  each  end 
ittstDpro^ii,^  beyond  the  reft  of  the  build- 
^  ^a  Venetian  window  in 'front*  and  a 
^''"■ihetop.  The  front  is  ornamented  from 
^'aad  vitk  a  beautiful  Corinthian  entabla- 
F-  l»theceitre  of  the  building  is  a  dome  of 
P**  "wk  covered  with  lead.     The  infidc 
J**6loqa5ofeel  diameter  and  So  high,  light- 
•J'^kf  acopprr  window  15  feet  in  diameter. 
■^  *e  whole  is  a  hanging  gallery  of  ftone, 
[•■»  Whiftradc,  which  affords convenien- 
I'JJ^fain  the  walls  for  keeping  the  records. 
•■'•^  siimbcr  of  apartments  is  97 ;  all  of 
^«tu*tti  beneath  and  warmed  with  fire- 
*J-  T^boikfing,  which  is  the  moft  beauti- 
^J[Adj«i»8  ii^oi,  has  been  executed  in 
*"J«l««Kier,  xa  about  16  years,  at  the  cx- 
^* "Of  40,000  L  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
??*J«ftfcecity.    A  ferjeant's  guard  is  pla- 
^Tl^thecjftle,  for  the  further  protec- 
^  T^««oids,    It  is  intended  to  place  a  fta- 
^"r^fcnt  Majefty  in  the  front  of  the  build- 
•  ^k  lion  aijd  imicora  above  the  ccnti- 
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nels  boxes.  The  lord  iVgiftcr  has  the  direA?oh 
of  ihc  whi>l^,  and  the  principal  clerks  of  Seffioii 
arc  h>  deputes.  Thefe  have  a  great  number  of 
clerks  under  them  for  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of 
the  Cou^t  of  S<ffion.  The  kwd  regifter  is  a  mioi- 
fter  of  ftaU  in  this  country.  He  formerly  collec- 
ted the  votes  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  and 
ftill  culledtft  thofe  of  the  peers  at  the  elcdion  of 
16  to  rcpr^frnt  them  in  parliament. 

(29.)  Edinburgh,  aELioious  establish- 
ments iM.    See  Scotland,  and  Society. 

(30.^  Ediniuiioh,  revenue  of.  The  reve. 
nue  of  the  city,  ariling  partly  from  duties  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  partly  from  landed  property,  if 
eftimated  at  about  io,oool.  per  annum. 

(n.)  Edinburgh,  Royal  Infirmary  of. 
This  excellent  inftitution  was  firft  thought  of  by 
the  college  of  phyficians  iu  1725.  A  fi(hing  com- 
pany happening  to  be  diflblved  at  that  time,  the 
partners  contributed  fome  of  their  ftock  toward 9 
the  eftabliihment  of  the  infirmary.  A  fubfcriptioa 
was  alfo  fet  on  foot,  and  application  made  to  the 
General  A  ffemWy  to  recommend  the  fame  through- 
out their  jurifdiiftion.  This  was  readily  complied 
with,  and  the  affcrabty  paffed  an  a<5i  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  but  very  little  regard  was  paid  to  it  by  the 
clergy.  Notwithftanding  this,  however,  aoool. 
beinc:  procured,  a  fmall  houfe  was  ooened  for  the 
reception  of  the  fick  poor  in  Auguft  1729.  In 
1736,  the  oo't*io-itv»r<!  towird?  the  infirmary 
were  erc^ed  into  a  body  corpn.n.r  Hy  royal  fta- 
tute;  and  after  this  the  contributions  increafed 
very  confiderably :  by  which  means  the  manajrcrs 
were  enabled  to  enlarge  their  fcheme  from  time 
to  time ;  and  at  laft  to  undertake  the  prefcnt  mag- 
nificent ftru<5hire,  the  foun'htion  of  which  was 
bid  *m  1738.  D'lring  i;  yc.'-s,  when  this  inOitu- 
tion  .vas  in  it«  infancy,  lord  Hopetoun  bcft?wcd 
upon  it  an  anruity  n(  400I.  Tn  1750,  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Ker  of  Jamaica  bt  -^ueathed  to  it  lool.  a  year. 
In  i75<»  the  lords  'f  the  treafury  made  a  dona- 
tion ^n  it  of  Scool.  which  had  been  appointed  for 
tf.e  funport  of  invalids.  In  return  for  thit;,  the 
managers  conftantly  keep  60  beds  in  readinefs  for 
the  reception  of  fick  foldiers.  This  year  alfo  fick 
fcrvants  began  to  be  admitted  into  the  infirmary, 
and  a  wr^rd  was  fitted  up  for  Ihcir  receptioh. 
This  inftitution,  however,  was  more  indebted  to 
Provoft  Dnimmondj  than  to  any  other  pcrfon. 
(See  Drummond,  N®  7.)  So  fenfible  were  the 
manager?  of  their  obligations  to  him,  that,  in  their 
hall,  thev  ere^fted  a  buft  of  him  with  this  infcrip- 
tion,  *•  George  Drummond,  to  whom  tliis  coun- 
try is  indebted  for  all  the  benefit  which  it  derives 
from  the  Royal  Infirmary." — In  1748,  the  ftock 
of  the  infirmary  amounted  to  5000I ;  in  1755,  to 
7076I.  befides  the  eftatc  left  by  Dr  Ker  j  in  1764, 
to  23,426!.;  and  in  1790,  to  36,oooL  The  infir* 
mary  is  attended  by  two  phyficians  chofen  by  the 
managers,  who  vifit  their  patients  daily  in  prt- 
fence  of  the  ftudcnts.  All  the  members  of  the 
college  of  fnrgeons  arc  alfo  obliged  to  attend  in  ro- 
tation  according  to  feniority.  I^any  fui^eoo  dc* 
clines  attendance,  he  is  not  allowed  to  appoint  a 
depute ;  but  the  patients  are  committed  to  the 
care  of  one  of  4  amftant  furgcons,  chofen  annual- 
ly by  the  managers.— From  1762  to  17691  there 
were  admitted  6a6i  patients;  which  number  ad- 
were* 
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d«i  to  109  who  were  in  the  hofpftal  at  the  com-  teach 
mxqement  of  176^9  made  in  all,  6370.  Of  thefry 
43^5  were  cured  ;  ^s^  died ;  the  rcA  were  either 
relieved,  difmifled  incurable,  or  for  irregularities, 
or  by  their  own  defire,  or  remained  m  the  hofpi- 
tal.— ^From  1770  to  1775,  the  patients  annually  ad- 
mitted into  the  infinnaiy  were,  at  an  average, 
1567 :  of -whom  63  died.  In  1776,  there  were  admit- 
ted 166I,  of  whom  37  died;  and  in  1777,  thenuni- 
.ber  admitted  was  25^3^  and  of  deaths  51.  In 
■786,  there  w^etie  admitted  t%%t  patients ;  Of  thefc 
1354  were  cur<-d  ;  166  relieved ;  £4  died  ;  the  reft 
were  either  relieved,  difmiflcd  incurable,  for  tr- 
xegularities,  or  by  their  own  dcTire.  The  build- 
ing confifts  of  a  body  and  two  wings,  each  3  (lo- 
ries high,  with  an  attic  Aory  and  garrets,  and  a 
very  elegant  front.  The  boUy  is  aio  ^eet  lo^g, 
and  36  broad  in  the  middle,  h^t  at  the  ends  only 
a4  feet  broad.  There  is  a  buft  of  king  George 
II.  in  a  Roman  drefs,  above  tlie  great  xioor.  The 
"wings  are  70  feet  long,  and  04  broad.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  large  tlair-cale,  fo  wide  that  fedan  chairs 
may  be  carried  <jp.  In  the  different  wainls,  iiS 
patients  may  be  acommodated,  each  in  a  diflferent 
xxd.  There  are  cold  and  hot  baths  for  the  pa- 
tients, and  alfo  for  the  citbsens  $  but  to  theie  laft 
the  patients  are  never  admitted.  There  are  alfo 
apartments  Cor  the  officers  and  iervants  belonging 
to  the  hou^e ;  with  rooms  for  the  managers  4  a 
confulting  room  for  the  phyficians  and  iurgeons, 
a  waiting  room  for  the  ftudents,  and  a  theatre  for 
performing  chcrurgical  operations,  that  will  hold 
upwards  of  100  fpe^atois.  There  is  alfo  a  mili- 
tary ward,  fupported  by  the  intereft  of  the  5oool. 
already  mentioned  4  and  in  confequence  ot  which 
a  froall  guard  is  always  kept  at  tl\e  inBrmary. 
The  wards  for  £ck  iervants  are  fupported  by  col- 
iedtions  at  the  church  doors.  There  are  two  phy- 
ficians  belonging  to  the  houie,  who  are  ele^cd  by 
the  managers,  sndhavc  a^mall  falary^  befidcs  ji 
iurgeon  and  apothecary,  who  refide  m  the  houfe. 
Students  who  attend  the  infirmary  pay  3I.  3s.  an- 
nually, which  brings  in  a  revenue  of  about  loool. 
in  1 79 1,  323  attended  It.  Two  wards  are  appro- 
priated for  thofe  patients  whofe  cafes  are  moll  in- 
terefting  ;  and  the  phyficians  give  clinical  le^ure« 
vpon  them.  Above  aooo  patients  are  now  admit- 
ted annually. 

(31.)  EDiNBTJRtSB,  SCHOOLS  IN.  The  earlicft 
kiflitution  of  a  grammar  school  in  Edinburgh 
ieems  to  have  been  about  15 19.  The  whole  ex- 
pcnfe  t)eftowed  upon  the  Brft  building  of  this  kind 
junounted  orfly  to  about  40 1.  (terling.  Another 
building,  which  had  been  ere^ed  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  fcholars  in  1578,  continued,  not- 
witWtanding  the  ^reat  increafe  of  their  number,, 
to  be  ufcd  for  that  purpofe  till  17774  when  the 
foundation  of  the  prefent  High  School  was  laid 
on  the  24th  of  June,  by  Sir  William  Forbes,  ^rand 
mafter  of  the  Free  Mafons.  The  total  length  of 
this  building  is  110  fieet  from  S.  to  N.the  breadth 
in  the  middle  36,  at  each  end  38  feeL  Thereat 
hall  where  the  boys  meet  for  prayees,  is  6%  feet 
l>y  30.  At  each  end  of  the  hall  is  a  room  of  $% 
feet  by  10,  for  libraries.  The  building  is  two 
itories  high,  the  one  18,  the  other  17,  feet  in 
height.  The  expenfe  of  the  whole  is  reckoned  at 
4COO  L    There  are  a  xedor  and  4  mailersj  who 
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between  400  and  500  fcholars  anmul 
The  falaries  are  trifling,  and  the  fees  depend  op 
the  reputation  they  have  obtained  for  xekc\i\^ 
and  as  this  has  been  for  fome  years  very  oonBq 
able,  the  re^or's  place  is  fuppded  to  be  wo{ 
not  kfs  than  400 1.  f>er  annum ;  a  maker's  ab^ 
half  that  fum.  There  is  a  janitor,  whofe  placj 
itippofed  to  be  worth  about  70 1,  a- year.  Hit  I 
finefs  is  to  take  care  of  the  boys  on  the  p 
cround ;  and  there  is  a  woman  who  lives  on 
fpot  as  ander  janitor,  whofe  place  may  be  vfo 
about  45 1.  annually.  There  is  a  library,  bnH 
large,  as  each  of  the  boys  pays  only  is.  aimuafi^ 
its  fupport.  Thei^  are  4  eftabliftied  Englifli  fdK 
in  Edinburgh ;  the  mafters  of  which  receive  a  k 
falary,  upon  exprefs  condition  that  they  fhall 
take  above  5  s.  per  Qr.  from  any  of  their  fchol 
There  are  likewrfe  many  other  private  fchod 
Edinburgh  for  all  languages ;  and,  in  general 
very  kind  of  education  i«  to  be  had  in  great  ] 
fiedion,  and  on  very  eafy  terms,  in  this  city. 
(33.)  Edinburgh,  theatre  or.  See  J  1 
(34.)  Edinburgh,  trade  and  MANUf 
TURES  OF.  There  arc  not  many  merchants 
the  Arid  fenfe  of  the  word,  in  Edinburgh,  mo 
them  rcfiding  at  the  port  of  Leith,  The  fop 
of  the  city  depends  chiefly  on  the  confumptio 
the  nccenaries  and  foperfluities  of  life.  Thew 
five  different  forts  of  people  on  whom  the  fl 
keepers,  publicans,  and  dtflerent  trades  dcpi 
I.  The  gentlen^n  of  the  law,  who  arc  a  ver 
fpe^able  body  tn  the  city*  4.  The  nurobe 
young  people  of  both  fexes  who  come  to  t 
for  their  ecUication,  tnany  of  w4iofe  pa#>cnt8  c 
along  with  theou  3.  The  ooentry  gcntlci 
gentlemen  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  people 
have  made  their  fortunes  abroad,  ^c.  who  c 
to  attend  the  public  diverfions,  or  to  fpend  1 
time  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  moft  agreeable.  4* 
vaft  concourfe  of  travellers  from  all  parts.  5. 1 
country  gentlemen,  whofe  money,  drawn  for 
rents,  is  moltly  circulated  among  the  ban 
or  other  agents.  There  arc  exccllciit  manj 
tures  of  linen  and  cambrics  in  Edinburgh : 
ape  aUb  mamifa^ures  of  paper  in  the  neigh^ 
hood,  and  printing  is  carried  or  very  extend 
Within  thefe  few  years  too,  t-he  manufad;! 
(liver  plated  goods,  and  particulatly  of  the  el 
ornaments  for  coaches,  now  fo  generally  ufcd 
been  introduced  and  carried  on  to  a  confide 
CKtent,  hy  a  company,  who  ar«  members  o{ 
incorporation  of  ^golcHmiths.  But  for  fomej 
the  capital  branch  about  Edinburgh  has  been  t 
ingx  which  has^one  on  with  fuch  rapidity  J 
the  city  has  been  increafed  •exceedingly  in  i 
tent.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  foe  a  houfe  bij 
a  few  months,  And  eiren  inhabited  befbre  th^ 
is  quite  finiftied.  Mr  Creech  reckons  it  **  a  f1 
rate  calculation  to  fay,  that  three  millions  ^\ 
liave  been  •expended  on  huildin^  and  pnblj 
provements  in  and  about  Edinburgh  Unce  i 
the  environs  of  which  cannot  be  furpa0cd  j 
fublime,  the  pi^urefque  and  the  beautiful.^' 
7.  Sindair'j  Stat.  Ace,  Vol.  VI.  583* 

(35.)£d1NBVRGH,  VICISSITUDES  IN  ART» 
ENCES,  LITERATURE,  MODES  OF  LIVING,  &I 

Mr  Creech,  in  his  letters  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  1 
Acu  YU  [^%J^  already  often  quoudp  julU 
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Imi)th2(  it  my  **  be  not  oaly  entertaining  but 

tWtomnjrk,  from  to  time  to  time»  the  Ttcir 

itffdbis  diilixed  (bciety,  and  the  progrefs  of  its 

naoaon;  and  l>]r  comparing  the  prefent  with  the 

pk,  to  examine,  whether  as  indivtdualsy  or  as  a 

pcopk,  we  were  improTing  or  dediotng. — A  plan 

oftlMkind,  frequently  repeated,  might  lead  to 

cBJthntioA  and  improvemeBt  in  feme  things,  and 

to  aarcdkn  or  prohibition  in  others ;  while  it 

tM  iSord  a  raliuble  fund  of  fads  for  the  an- 

siii  tk  phiiofopher  and  the  hiftorian/'    Mr 

Cistl  th<3i  pTiTCecds  io  ririCe  a  comparifon  of  tbc 

d»|o ttit  bid  occoiTcd  belttfeen  176^31  and  1785, 

ttii<itm>4l  ^pe^tance,  eKtent,  Sec.  of  Kdin- 

^iVi)  *>  »*j  J4»  i*.)  ■»«  wtil  as  iR  "  the  mode  of 

kmf,  inict  and  maoncn.  of  the  people  ;"  from 

t^vefl^iill  p¥c  afew  extra^E,*  as  we  agree  w»th 

^  itat  **  Jy  ftmarkabic  a  change  ts  not  equal - 

Hii  h  (fcort  a  period,  in  ajiy  city  in  Kuropi', 

wime  Ciine  my  for  two  cenvunes,  tatemg:  all 

iBAti^it<^ctlier/'--*vfn  1763,  people  of 

^^mik^itm  Uved  in  boiifes,  whichj  in  1783, 

V3?ilalited  by  tradi^rmen,  of  people  in  humble 

■  ''ddij  ii£f.    The  lortl  jullicc  clerk  Tin wjihrs 

m  poOHTcd  by  a  French  teacher ;   brd 

i3t  Criifif'f  by  a  roupitjg  wife,  or  fales- 

-*  irf  <iid  fyrmtttre  5  and  bid  Drummorc's 

'J  by  i  tluirnian  for  want  of  accommoda- 

a-  h  \*Ut  the  T^liird  refiti  of  houfea  in  Ed  in-* 

W«**^'c  more  than  double  what  Tbcy  wtxe  in 

.til  in  17^1  more  Ih-in  tnple.     In  1763, 

-^^^'4  the  poft  office  of  Edipbiir^h  was 

'  Mijrr  m^Mm  :   [n  1 7 3 ;; «  it  w;^ s  u p  ^v j rtla  of 

•  ^liid  idftnce  much  incieaftd.     In  17^.1, 

^jU^cmcH^  went  tu  Ltith  every  hour  from 

[^11  all  t  f.  hh  and  co+j Turned  a  fuH  hour  ot> 

Tkfe  were  no  other  ft,igi- coaches  in 

ciaplaAe  which  fet  out  onct:  a-immth 

.       Ml,  lad  it  was  ttom  is  to  16  dav^  Lipon 

pB^^   In  17  &3,   there   were  5  or  6  Ititze- 

to  Lmh  tvery  half  hour,  which  r,^n  it  in 

There  now  ft agt;- coaches  flst^s,  a! id 

loejery  cooiiderabk  town  in  St^ytbrtd, 

awy^if  them  j.,  3,  4,  and  ?,     Tu  Ll«u- 

^tetwrre  &o  ttjigc-toitches  muuthlvi  or  t; 

^1  tsi  thrf  rcsch^d  it  in  4  dayiii,     in  i  ;/'»6, 

fikk  iHliich  iet  out  daily,)  rr.icheJ  L^m- 

IcuTi,    A  perfon  m.iy  no^r  Jit  out  on 

from  Edinhurph  to  I-trndon  * 

IvMeday  In  Lond(3n,  and  U-  a^^  uii  tu 

41V  SaiUfdAy  at   6   in   tlve   miirnio^' ! 

m&  people  made  their  wilL^  beluri^ 

iit  London  journey.     Ju  r;^^  hack- 

i"cst  lew  in  number,  rind  ptrhipi  the 

Ik  kind  b  Urilain:    In  178^^,  the  num- 

Ihin  uipJed,   and   tlnjy  weft   fhc 

tMnvk^^est  and  bad  ibe  bt <t  horlrs  fur 

flf  Asy  m  Europe.     In  i^ija,  many 

t»ef  cHnritJti  were  added.    ThefL^  ire 

^  ihK  kuid  in  Briuin.    One  hickncy 

caft  looguineia,  and  iht:  3  hori'r-'iQ. 

*'w  the  n a m her  of  rnerrhmts,  pli^ii- 

^•^^ftii,  Jtc    kept  thtfir  own  cat fi.t^Li, 

Mi4ta«y  former  period,  atid  thtr  nurn- 

'fcicifed*     In  i^Sji  fevcr.^l  prrf!i)ti'- 

ptofc  iTooi  i  n  t  li*;'  I  in  t  ter  j  i  t  y  It;  pt 

**n||»;  A  circtim fiance,  wbuh  iluea 

'^t^iit^ary  abk^itieii|  and  is  unequal- 


led in  any  former  period  of  the  Biftory  *6f  thff 
church  or  uniTerfity.  In  1763^  Literary  prc^* 
PRRTY  was  hardly  known  in  Scotland:  Davjd 
Hutiie  and  Dr  Rot)ertfon  had  indeed  fold  fome  of 
their  w6rks :  the  one  a  part  of  the  Hifiory  of  Brv' 
tain  for  L.  %ec :  the  other,  the  Hijiwy  o/S^tland 
for  L.  600.  In  X7J3,  the  value  of  literary  pro- 
perty was  carried  higher  by  the  Sc«ts  than  ever 
was  known  among  any  people.  D.  Hume  recei- 
ved L.  5000  for  the  remainder  of  his  Hiftory  of  Bri" 
tffiitt  and  Dr  Robertfon,  for  his  ad  work,  received 
L.  4,500.  In  fermon -writing  the  Scots  have  alia 
eiceHed;  and  although,  in  1765,  they  were  rec- 
koned deficient  in  this  fpecies  of  compofition,  yet, 
in  1783,  a  minifter  of  Edinburgh  wrote  the  moft 
admired  fermons  that  ever  were  publifhcd,  and 
obtained  the  hrgheft  price  that  ever  was  given  for 
any  work  of  the  kind.  N.  B.  The  merit  of  tbele 
fermons  obtained  for  Dr  Blair  a  peniion  of  L.  loo 
prr  annum.  Previous  to  1 763,  the  Scots  had  made 
no  very  diflinguifhed  figure  in  literature,  particu- 
larly in  hiftory  and  Belles  Lettres.  Lord  Karnes 
had  indeed^  in  1763,  pobliftied  his  Elements  ^ 
Critidfm.  Hume  and  Robertfon  had  made  their 
firft  eiTays  in  hiftory,  as  mentioned  above.  In 
1783,  the  Scots  had  diftinguiihed  themfelves  re- 
markably in  many  departments  of  iiteratuie ;  and 
within  the  (hort  period  of  ao  years,  Hume,  Ro- 
bertfon, Kamest  Orme,  Dalrymples,  (Sir  David 
and  Sir  John,)^ Henry,  Tytlers,  (hither  and  fon,) 
Watfon,  Reid,  Beattie,  Olwald,  Fergufon,  Smith, 
Monboddo,  Gregories,  (father  and  fon,)  CuUen^ 
Homes,  (poet  and  phyQcian,)  Monros,  (father  and 
fon,)  Black,  Duncan,  Hunter,  Stewarts,  (father 
and  fon,)  Stuart,  (Dr  Gilbert,)  Blair,  Mackenzie, 
Campbell,  Gerard,  Miller,  Macpherfon,  Brydone, 
Moore,  Smellic,  Mickle,  Gillies,  Adam,  Sinclair, 
and  many  other  eminent  writers  have  appeared.'^ 
To  thcfe  refjpedtable  names  may  be  added  that  of 
the  late  Dr  Brown,  whofe  Elementa  Medicine  wan 
publilhed  in  1777,  and  whole  merits  are  now 
known  over  the  greatcft  part  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. "  In  1764,  the  Speculative  Society  was  in- 
ilituted  by  6  (tudents  at  the  Unirerlity,  for  im- 
provement in  compofition  and  public  fpeaking. 
It  can  now  boail  of  eminent  members  in  the  fe- 
nate,  in  the  pulpit,  in  profeflbrs  chairs,  at  the 
bar,  in  medicine,  &c.  In  1783,  the  fociety  of 
Antiquaries,  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
were  conftituted  by  royal  charter.  From  1780  to 
1786,  Edinburgh  produced  two  periodical  papers, 
the  Mirror^  and  the  Lounger y  which  met  with  much 
approbation.  No  other  periodical  paper  of  note 
has  appeared  in  Britain,  fince  the  World  and  the 
Connoijfettr,  in  1753,  and  1754.  In  1786,  a  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  was  conftituted  by  royal  charter, 
and  has  led  the  public  attention  to  many  ufeful 
objeifts.  In  1790,  a  fociety  for  the  improvement 
of  wool  was  inftituted  by  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  and  has 
had  the  effe^  of  routing  attention  to  this  valuable 
article.  In  1763,  the  flock  of  "the  fociety  for 
propagating  Chriftian  knowledge  amounted  to 
L.  30,000.  In  1791  it  amounted  to  L.  ico,ooo« 
and  is  moft  faithfully  applied  to  its  obje^ :  1 60*000 
children  have  been  educated,  and  there  were 
10,000  in  their  fchools  in  1791.  In  1763,  the 
number  of  boys  at  the  grammar  fchool  was  not 
more  than  aoo ;  la  x  7  83  it  waa  ^00.  |t  i«  believed 
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to%ethe  moft  nuraerous  fchool  in  uri tain* 
1.788,  a  large  and  expenfive  buildio^  was  ercdcd 
by  fubfcription,  called  the  CircuR,"  (Sec  Circus, 
N^  4.)  •*  The  money  received  for  the  firft  four 
months  of  this  exhibition  was  L.  3000.  In  179s, 
the  circus  was  coDTcrted  into  a  play-huufe,  and 
Edinburgh  has  now  two  regular  theatres.  In  1 7  63, 
tberc  were  two  newfpapert,  printed  in  very  fmall 
folio,  and  the  advertifements  in  each  wrre  fi;pni 
10  to  ao.  In  1783,  the  half  of  an  £dioburgh 
new^aper,  which  was  bought  in  1740  for  L.36, 
was  fold  for  L.  i^oo*  In  1790,  there  were  four 
cftablilhed  newfpapers:  and  in  1792,  fix.  The 
^ze  of  the  paper  is  as  large  as  any  of  the  kind  in 
Britain ;  and  the  advertifements  in  fome  of  them 
are  from  60  to  ioo»  fomctimes  more,  notwith- 
ftanding  a  heavy  and  increafed  duty  both  on  the 
paper  and  advertifements.  In  1780,  a  regiment 
(the  8oth)  of  1000  men,  was  raifed  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the^itizens,  in  two  months. 
In  1763,  there  were  396  ||br*wheeled  carnages  en- 
tcr^  to  pay  duty,  and  46'z  two-wheeled  carriages. 
Id  1790,  there  were  1427  four-wheeled  carriages, 
entered  to  pay  duty,  and  46a  f  two- wheeled  :  and 
of  wains  and  carts  6450.— In  1763,  few  coaches 
or  chaifes  were  made  in  Edinburgh.  The  nobili- 
ty and  gentry^  in  general,  brought  their  carriages 
irom  London  ;  and  Paris  was  reckoned  the  place, 
where  the  moft  elegant  carriages  were  conftruAcd. 
In  1783,  coaches  and  chaifes  were  conftru6ted  as 
elegantly  in  Edinburgh  as  any  where  in  Europe ; 
and,  it  may  be  added,  ftronger  and  cheaper.  Many 
were  yearly  exported  to  Peteriburgh,  and  the  cities 
on  the  Baltic ;  and  there  was,  in  1783,  an  order 
from  Paris  to  a  coach-maker  in  Edinburgh  for  1000 
crane-necked  carriages  to  be  executed  in  3  years. 
This  trade  has  (ince  greatly  increafed.  In  1763  ; 
there  was  no  fuch  profcflion  known  as  a  haber- 
dafher.  In  1783,  the  profelBon  of  a  haberdaiher 
was  nearly  the  moft  common  in  town,  and  they 
have  fmce  multiplied  greatly.  In  1763,  thtre  was 
no  fuch  profeifion  known  as  a  perfumer :  barbers 
and  wig- makers  were  numerous,  and  were  in  the 
Older  of  decent  burgeflcs :  Hairdreflcrs  were  few, 
ar.d  hardly  permitted  to  ^T^fs  hair  on  Sundays ; 
and  manyof  them  voluntarily  declined  it.  In  1783, 
perfumers  had  fplendid  (hops  in  every  principal 
Itreet :  Some  of  them  advertifcd  the  keeping  of 
bears,  to  kill  occafionally,  for  greadng  ladies  and 
gentlemen's  hair,  as  fupcrior  to  any  other  animal 
fat.  Hair  dreflers  werr  tripled  in  number,  and 
their  hufieft  day  was  Sunday.  There  was  a  pro- 
fefloT  who  advei  tiled  yf  HairdrrJ/inf^  Acadcihy,  and 
gave  le^ures  on  that  nobte  and  u/eful  art.  In  1 763, 
there  were  no  iron  founderies  near  Edinburgh ; 
the  Carron  Company's  work  was  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  in  Scotland,  and  it  had  been  ednMiftied 
but  a  few  years.  In  1792,  there  were  many  ex- 
tcr.livc  iron  founderies,  and  feveral  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood o^  Edinburgh.  Caft  iron,  which  was 
formerly  imported,  is  now  exported  in  great 
qumtiiies.  In  1792,  there  arc  fcveial  button  ma- 
nut'avftonVi)  la:cly  cftabliihed  in  the  neighbourhood 
oi  Edinburgh,  which  were  unknown  in  any  former 
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In  period,  ta  r79i,  manufa^ories  of  (havls  ani 
cafiimirs  have  been  lately  eftabliibed  and  broofhl 
to  wonderful  perfection.  It  is  eftimatcd  that  the 
confumption  of  coals  in  Edinburgh,  amounts  t( 
500  tons  per  day.  In  1763,  the  ftarch  manufac 
ture  was  little  known  or  pradtifed ;  and  only  a 
bout  37,000 lb.  were  manuiadnred.  lo  1)90 
there  were  feveral  ftarch  mannfa^orics.  TTn 
quantity  entered  was  about  750,0001b.  weigkt 
The  increafe  713 ,000  lb.  N.  B.  A  very  great  pro 
portion  of  this  is  ufed  for  hair  powder.  Oik 
ftarch  manufacturer  paid  L.  700  of  duty  tfmi 
weeks.'  In  1 763,  the  revenue  ariBng  from  tbm 
tillery,  in  Scotland,  anu>unted  to  L.  4739 :  ^^^^ 
ftt  1783,  it  amounted  to  L.  191,000:  confeqtnsi 
ly  600,000  gallons  of  fpirits  at  leaft  muft  havekre 
diftilled.  Since  July  1786,  the  duty  has  beeikh 
vied  by  licence  on  the  contents  of  xim  ftills.  It 
quantity  that  might  reafonably  be  expected  fnM 
the  number  oT  ftills  entered  fhould  be  thus :  I 
the  lowlands  1,000,000 ;  in  the  highlands  49(>tOo< 
total  1,696,000  g;^]lons  of  fpirits.  In  1763,  t 
grofs  revenue  of  the  excife  was  about  L.  i30»«)( 
ia  1790,  it  was  about  L.  ^00,000.  At  the  \}m 
there  were  no  ft  amp  duties  in  Scotland.  In  179 
the  revenue  on  ftamps  was  abo%c  L.  80,000.  ! 
X763»  there  was  one  glafshoufe  at  Leith,  fori 
manufadure  of  green  bottles:  In  1783,  d» 
were  three  glafs-houfes ;  in  1790,  there  were  ft 
and  as  6ne  cryftal  and  window  glafs  is  made 
Leitht  as  any  where  in  Europe.  In  1763,  i 
quantity  of  glafs  manufaAured  in  Scotland 
mounted  to  1,769,71a  lb.  In  1790,  it  amounted 
9,059,9041b.  Increafe  7,390,199.  Ini763,  tlN 
were  three  paper  mills  in  the  neighbourhood 
Edinburgh:  In  1790,  there  were  twelve;  aw 
vaft  quantity  of  paper  was  fent  to  London,  frc 
whence  it  ufed  formerly  to  be  brought.  Some 
thcfe  paper  mills  arc  upon  a  more  extenfive  fc 
than  any  in  Britain.  In  1763,  tbe  quantity 
paper  manufa^ured  was  6,400  reams :  in  1791 
was  upwards  of  100,000  reams :  Increafir  t^i^ 
reams.  N.  B.  Notwitbftanding  the  aftoniflusg 
creafe  of  ftamp  duty,  and  of  paper  manufadur 
yet  Scotland  muft  bring  all  her  ftamped  paper  fr 
London.  The  very  carriage  of  the  ftamped 
per  to  Edinburgh,  it  is  believed,  cofts  jgoverna 
L  700,  per  annum,  when  it  could  be  ftampet 
Edinburgh  for  a  trifle,  and  the  inanu^dur< 
paper  thereby  greatly  encouraged.  The  prt 
47iO(le  appears  to  l)e  neither  juft  nor  politit» 
the  articlej  of  tbe  Unions  Scotland  is  entitled  to  h 
a  board  of  Jlamts.  In  1763,  there  were  6  pi 
ing  houfes  m  Edinburgh:  in  1790,  there  weie 
In  1763,  the  priiited  cottons  manufadured 
mounted  to  i5o,oooyards:  in  1790, 104,500; 
yards:  increafe  4,350,000  yards.  In  1763, 
Royal  Bank  ftock  Ibkt  at  L.  160  per  cent. 
1 79 1,  Royal  Bank  ne<a)  ftock  fold  at  L.a40 
cent.  The  capital  is  above  L.  6oo,oco.  The 
ginal  iharesof  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  of  L.83  :  < 
fold  in  1763  at  L.  119;  and  in  1791  at  L. 
N.  B.  This  bank  lately  obtained  an  a^  for  doul 
its  capital,  or  to  raife  it  from   L.  300,000, 


L.  6co,< 

\  IVefufpfB  t'u  nurr.hfr  to  he  an  error  of  the  prefs^  hut  <we  ^i'ut  it  as  itflonds  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair**  5 
Ace.  VI.  p.  591.  li  is  indeed  incrcdihle^  that  tbe  four-whccled  c^rriB^cs  J^ouid  bave  increttjed  m 
four-foIJ,  tiijUh  not  Jo  much  ai  one  <ioas  added  to  tbe  mtmkcr  of  tbo  two^whcckd.  I 
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Lfcoiooa.   The  Britifh  Linen  Company!8  flock^ 
a  i;6Sf  and  for  many  years  later  fold  at  L.  40 
per  cut  below  par:  In  1791,  t«i3i6  of  iU  (lock 
toM  far  L.545  }  i.  r.  L,  i6a  :  4 :  H  P^r  cent.    In 
1-69.  llie  DoQglis  and  Co.  Bank  was  in(litiited» 
aod  lie  ftock  Tubfcribed  amounted  to  L.  150,000. 
loafcsr  yean  this  bank  failed,  and  this  failure  oc- 
dSoQcd  land  to  be  fold,  to  the  value  of  L.  7  ^ o,oo6» 
Although  this  lob  was  hurtful  to  many  individu- 
ik,  the  country  was  highly  benefited ;  for  th<* 
poKy  having  been  bellowed  principajly  on  the 
ifiprorement  of  the  foil,  the  gain  was  lafbing  ancj 
pBcnl.   In  1763,  Heriot's  Hofpital  gave  feus  of 
tiar  pound  at  the  rate  of  from  3  to  4  bolls  of 
icrfef  per  acre  per  annum :    In  1 790,  Heriot's 
IWpitaJ  feued  their  land  at  from  8  to  10  bolls  pet- 
acre  yearly.    The  ftock  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
«fed,ifl  1750^  was  L.5000,  in  1 790  was  L. 36,000% 
l-i?6i,  100  ftudents  attended  it:   Ih  i79X»  i'^Z 
ti&sts  atttnded.    In  1776,  a  public  Bifpenfary 
vii  boilt,  and  in  1791,  no  lefs  than  1514^0  pa.- 
ttuti  hid  been  relieved.    In  1763,  the  ihore  dues 
t  Loth,  (a  (ixiall  tax  paid  to  the  city  of  £din- 
l£gii  00  landiog  goods  at  the  quays,)  amounted 
to  L580:  In  1 783,  they  wefe  upwards  of  L.  4000. 
h  1763,  and  for  (bme  years  after,  there  was  one 
&'p,  thk  made  an  annual  vojra^  to  l^eterfburgh ; 
^6tTt7  brought  taUow,  if  any  other  cargo  o^er- 
«i  Tlrcetons  of  tallow  were  imported,  in  1763, 
fiwNnrcaftle.     In  1783,  the  fhips  from  Leith 
*Hf  tk  Frith  of  Forth  to  the  Baltic  amounted  tp 
fofse  hundreds.    They  make  two  voyage*  in  the 
Tw  lod  fometiroes  three.    In  1.7 86,  above  2506 
li«'»  of  Ulow  were  imported  d ire Aly  from  the 
^^•c.  The  importation  of  Baltic  goods  into  Leith 
h  fapaffcd  by  only  oile,  or  at  mofl  two  ports  in 
Bri'iio.  In  1763,  every  (hip  from  London  or  Pe- 
Unbiif;^  to  Leith,  brought  part  of  her  Cargo  iii 
^«p:  In  1783,  every  fhip,  that  went  from  Leith 
to  Loodoa,  carried  part  of  her  cargo  in  foap.    Ih 
17^3,  the  qnantity  of  foap  manufaftured  was  half 
IbIBKn)  of  pounds :    Id  1790,  it  was  6  miflions. 
■  ^7^h  <he  quantity  of  candles  entered  amount- 
J^  to  1^00,000  lb.     In  1780,  it  was  a,iOG,oc3o: 
'2J791I  it  was  3,000,000  lb.  The  increafe  of  this 
•Jjdr  Ihows  the  propcfs  of  manufajflurts,  for 
*■  cttdles  arc  either  imported  or  exported.    Ift 
phf  the  mcreafe  of  tonnage  in  the  (hipping  of 
^ya  42,234  tons ;  and  has  finee  fo  greatly 
■J^'sfed,  that  magnificent  plans  have  been  form- 
^fcr  enlarging  tl^  harbour.    In  179 1,  the  regif- 
^«d  toQsage  at  Leith  was  i7o,oco  toils.     In 
%  there  wa«  no  fuch  thing  known  or  ufed  as 
*^^friU ;  but  an  eminent  furgeon  ufed  one  a- 
V'^  i?So;  and  in  1783  umbrellas  were  much 
«i  ini  continue  to  lie  fo  j  many  umbrella  waie- 
^'^if^  opened,  and  a  confiderable  trade  car- 
^-  w»  in  this  article.     The  £a(hion  is  fpread 
r^  Scotland.    In  1763,  the  wages  to  maid 
«p^«  were  generally  from  L.3  to  L.4  a  year. 
J^T^rfled  dectntly  m  blue  of  red  cloaks,  or 
■P™,  (muble  to  their  fUtions.    In  1783,  the 
^pi  were  nearly  the  fame,  but  their  drefs  and 
^J2^*ce  greatly  altered  ;   the  maid   fctvantA 
7*H  Anoa  as  fine  aj  Ihetr  miftrelTes  did  in 


5J?V  la  1763,  few  farotlics  had  men  fervants 
''*»*gti  were  from  L,  6  to  L.  to  per  annum 


a  m<h  fervant ;  and  the  wages  were  from  L*  t& 
to  L.  10  a-year.  In  1763,  a  ftrangcr  coming  td 
Edinburgh  was  obliged  to  put  up  at  a  dirty  un-* 
comfortable  inn,  or  to  remove  to  private  lodgings* 
Til  ere  was  no  fuch  place  as  an  Hotel;  the  word# 
indeed,  was  not  known,  or  was  only  iiitelligibld 
to  peribns  acquainted  with  French.  In  1783,  a 
(li*angcr  might  have  been  aCcommodat\id,  not  only 
cbmfortablv,  biit  moft  elegantly^  at  many  publid 
hotels 4  and  the  peifori,  vvfio,  in  i;^  ,.  'vis  otli* 
^ed  to  put  up  ^ith  accommod.ititjn  Uttfe  WftiT 
than  that  of  a  waggoner  or  csmtr.  ^y  r^owr  b€ 
lodged  like  a  prince,  and  t^ommiiid^very  luxurf 
of  life.  Mis  guinea,  it  muft  be  acVo^wltd^edf 
^ill  not  go  quite  fo  far  as  it  did  iri  176.1.  The 
Quantify  of  wheat  niadc  into  Unur  af  tbe  Wxitei* 
of  Leith  riiills^  was,  in  1760,  33,887  bolls ;  in  i79i» 
4^i'a5  7'  Tbis  gives  the  proportional  increale  at 
f hefe  mills  only :  for  beGdes  thefc.  Bell's  Mi-Is, 
Silver  Mills,  Canon  Mils,  Leith  Mills,  &c.  grKid 
flour  for  the  city,  all  of  which  have  i here  fed 
theif  quantities  in  proportion*  There  muft  !.ov^^ 
be  above  156,000  bolls  of  wheat  annually  v\  :j- 
fumed  in  this  metropolis.  The  quantity  of  brcher 
ineat  killed  in  fedinbUrgh  was,  in  if75,  S,;,^^ 
oxen,  6,792  calves,  39»370  ^^ep,  47,366  Tambs; 
In  1796,  ii,79»  oxen;  4500 calves,  37»39o/heep, 
and  49,206  Iambs.  In  1778,  there  were  8.400 
barrels  of  oyfters  exported.  Tbis  trade  iucrcailng 
to  much  as  to  threaten  the  deftruv^ion  of  the  oy(- 
ter  beds,  th^  magiftrates  prohibited  the  exporta- 
tion. There  are  imnienfe  quantities  (?f  ftrawber- 
ries  fold  in  the  Edinburgh  market.  It  is  cftimated 
that  tocooo  Scots,  or  400,000  Englifh  pints  are 
fold  in  favoutable  feafons,  befides  the  quanrities 
confuraed  in  the  pleafure  gardens.  It  is  eftimated 
that  L.  1000  a  year  is  paid  in  Edinburgh  for  but- 
ter milk.  In  1763,  Edinburgh  was  chiefly  fup- 
plied  with  vegetables  from  MuiTelburgh  ^nd  the 
neighbourhood,  Whicli  were  called  through  the 
ftreets  by  women  with  crech  or  ba(ket8  on  their 
backs  i  Any  fudden  increa(c  of  people  would  have 
raifed  all  the  mdrk^s.  A  fmall  camp  at  Muird- 
burgh  a  few  years  before  had  this  e(fcd.  In  1 783, 
the  markets  of  Edinburgh  were  as  amply  fupplied 
with  vegetables  and  every  ncceflary  of  life  as  any 
in  Europe.*'  See  a  ftriking  inftance  of  this  in  ^  15, 

(36.)EdiKBURC;H,  VICISSITI/DES  IH  THE  MAM« 
NERS    AND    MORALS    OP    THE    PEOPLE    OF.       Mf 

Creech,  in  his  id  Letter  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  which 
we  (hall  now  ufe  the  freedom  to  quote,  reftrids 
his  comparifon  between  the  perrods  above-men- 
tioned, chiefly  to  the  changes  that  took  place  in 
the  manners  and  morals  of  the  inhabitants  of  £- 
dinburgh :  which  he  introduces  with  the  poet'i 
complaint, 

jEtas  parenium^  pejor  avh  tulit 

Nos  neqtdorej^ — &c.  HoA* 

"  In  1763,  (fays  he,)  people  of  fa(hton  dined  at 
1  o'clock,  or  a  little  after  it ;  btlfinefs  was  attend- 
ed to  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  common  pradice 
to  lock  the  (liops  at  one  o'clock,  and  to  open 
them  after  dinner  at  two.  In  1783,  people  of  fa- 
Ihion  and  of  the  middle  rank  dintd  at  four  or  five 


o'clock :   Ko  bufinefs  was  done  in  the  afternoon, 

„_ ^ dinner  of  itfelf  having  become  a  very  ferious  bu(i- 

^l3ndi79i,  almo^  every  ge&tccl&mily  had   ncA*    In  l^(^h  wine  was  fcldon/fecQi^r,  in  a 
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fiutlt  qoandty  at  the  tables  of  tHe  middte  rank  of  ttty  in 
^ple.  In  1791,  every  tradefraan  in  decei^t  cir- 
cumftances  prcfenta  wirte  after  dinner  j  and  many 
in  plenty  and  variety.  In  1763,  it  was  tBe  falhion 
iw  gentlemen  to  attend  the  drawing-rooms  of  the 
Mies  in  the  afVemoonsy  to  drink  tea,  and  to  mix 
in  the  fociety  and  converfatibn  of  the  women.  la 
X  7  83 >  the  drawkig-rooms  were  totally  deferted ;  in- 
titationt  to  tea  in  the  aftemooA  were  totally  given 
Qp ;  and  the  only  opportunity  eentrcmen  had  of 
being  in  ladles  company,  was  when  they  happen- 
ed to  mefs  tdjgether  at  cTmner  or  fupper ;  and  even 
then,  an  itnj^tlence  was  fomctlmes  (hewn,  tiU  the 
ladles  retire;.  Cards  after  a  long  dinner,  and  alfo* 
aiter  alate  fupper  were  frequent.  In  1763,  it  waj 
l^htonible  to  go  to  church,  and  people  were  in- 
tere(^ed  about  reUgron.  Sunday  was  ftriiftly  ob- 
Ibrved  by  all  ranks,  as  a  day  of  devotion  ;  and  it 
t«ras  difgraceful  to  be  feen  on  the  ftreets  during 
the  ti'V  c  of  public  worfliip.  Families  attended 
church  with  their  children  and  fervants  \  and  f»- 
Itiily  worihi^  was  frequent.  The  colle^ions  at 
the  cl.urch  doors,  for  the  poor,  amounted  yearly 
to  L.  1500,  and  upwards.  In  1783,  attendance 
On  church  was  greatly  negtefted,  and  particularly 
by  the  nfien ;  Sunday  was  by  many  made  a  day  of 
tdaxatiofi^  and  young  people  were  allowed  to 
itroll  about  at  all  hours,  families  thought  it  un- 
|cnted  to  take  their  domeltics  to  church  with 
them :  The  ftrcets  were  far  from  being  void  of 
{>eople,  in  the  time  of  public  worfhip  ;  and  in  the 
evenings  were  frequently  loofe  and  riotous ;  par- 
ticularly owing  to  apprentice  boys  and  young 
fads.  Fami)^y  worfhip  was  almoft  difufed.  The 
collections  at  the  church  doors  for  the  poor  had 
fallen  to  £..  1000.  In  1791,  the  colle^ions  had 
lifett  to  L.  laoo."— ^*  In  1763,  matters  took  charge 
6f  their  apprentices,  ahd  kept  them  under  their 
eye  in  their  own  houfes.  In  1783,  few  mafters 
tvould  receive  apprentices  to  ft  ay  in  then*  houfes  ; 
and  yet  from  them  an  important  part  of  fucceed- 
in^  ibciety  is  to  be  fortfttd.  If  they  attended 
fheir  hours  of  bufinefs,  -maftcFS  took  no  farther 
tharge.  The  reft  of  their  time  might  be  paflfedy 
(as  too  frequently  happeAtd,)  in  vice  add  debaucTw 
ery  \  hei!ice  they  became  idle,  in  (blent,  and  diiho- 
aeft.  In  1791,  the  praAice  had  become  ftill  more 
prevalent.  Reformation  of  manners  maft  begin 
m  families  to  be  general  or  effe^al.  In  1791, 
the  wages  to  journeymen  in  every  profefBon  were 
greatly  raHed  fince  1763,  and  diftnrbances  fre- 
quently happened  for  a  ftHl  father  increafe.  Yet 
ihany  of  them  riot  aH  Sunday,  are  idle  alt  Mon^ 
day,  and  can  afford  to  do  all  (his  on  5  days  labo]mr. 
In  1763,  the  cler|;y  vifited,  catechized,  and  in- 
Itruded  the  famihe*  withm  their  refpeCfive  pa- 
rifhes,  in  the  principfet  of  morality,  Chriftianity, 
and  the  relative  duties  of  life.  In  1783,  vifiting 
and  catechifing  were  difufed,  (except  by  a  very 
few,)  and  (ince  continue  to  be  fo. — ^If  people  do 
not  choofe  to  go  tp  church,  they  may  remain  at 
ignorant  as  Hottentots,  and  the  ten  command- 
ments be  as  little  known  as  obfolete  a^s  of  parlia- 
Ibent.  Religion  is  the  only  tie  that  c^n  reftrain 
£n  any  degree,  the  licentioufnefs  either  of  the  rich 
©r  of  the  lower  ranks;  In  1 763,  the  breach  of  the 
7th  commandmcrft  was  puniihed  by  fXae  and 
Chwrdi  cenfurc*   Any  ixiftaacc  of  coujugal  infidk* 


a  wom^n  would  have  baniihed  her  ini^ 
trievably  from  fociety,  and  her  company  would 
have  been  rcjeded  even  by  men,  who  paid  any 
regard  to  their  charader.    In  1783,  although  the 
law  punifliing  aduUery  with  death  was  unrepeal^ 
ed,  yet  church  cenfure  was  diflifed,  and  fepaA' 
tions  and  divorces  were  become  frequent,  and 
have  Unce  increafed«    Women,  who  had  been 
rendered  hifkmou«  by  public  divorce,  had  bec% 
by  fome  people  of  fafhion,  again  received  into  fk 
ciety,  notwithftandtng  the  endeavours  of  our 
thy  Queen  to  check  mch  a  violation  of  moi 
decency,  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  1 
of  the  virtuous.   This,  however,  has  not  becoie» 
cently  attempted.    In  1763,  the  fines  colleded 
by  the  kirktreafurer,  for  baftard  children,  amoosfc* 
eo  to  L.  154 ;  and  upon  an  average  of  xo  fuccec^ 
ing  years,  they  were  L.  190.    In  1783,  the  fiscy 
for  badfard  chiMren  amounted  to  L.  600,  and  bn^ 
fince  greatly  hicreafed     In  1748,  the  firft  Correct 
tion  houfe  for  diibrderly  females  was  built.  I| 
1 79 1,  manners' had  been  for  fome  years  fo  looS^ 
and  crimes  fo  frequent,  that  the  foundation  of  J 
large  new  Br  id^e  w  e  l  l  was  Wd.  From  June  i^ 
to  June  1764,  the  expenie  of  the  Gorredion  bodi 
amounted  to  L.27:i6:iV    In  i7Qi»  and  (^ 
years  previous  to  it,  the  expenffe  had  rifeh  to 
L  300,  ten  times  what  it  had  been  in  the  * 
period ;  and  there  is  not  room  for  contaii 
naif  of  thofe  that  ought  to  be  confined  to  hari 
bour.    In  1763,  there  were  i  or  6  brothels,  |il 
a  very  few  of  the  loweft  and  moft  ignorant  feflMJ 
fculked  about  the  ftrcets  at  night..     A  pn 
might  have  gone  from  the  caftle  to  HoIy-DOfll 
houfe,  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  without  btii 
accofted  by  a  ?ix\%\t flreet-^slker.   Street  robbj 
and  pocket- picking  were  unknown.   In  i7Sa»9 
number  of  brothels  had  increaled  ao  fold,  and  n 
women  of  the  town  more  than  roo  fold. — StrtJ 
robbers,  pick-pockets,  and  thieves,  had  muchji 
created.     In  1763,  houfe  breaking  and  robb* 
were  extremely  rare.     Many  people  thought  i 
unneceilary  to  lock  their  doors  at  night.   In  »7% 
84,  85,  86,  and  87,  houfe-breaking,  theft,  H 
robbery  were  aftoni(hingly  frequent  %  and  nutf 
of  there  crimes  were  committed  by  boys,  wW 
age  prevented  them  from  being  objeAs  of  ca(ll 
punifhment.    The  culprits  were  cmiformly  2^ 
hended  in  houfes  of  bad  fame,  ia  which  they 
encouraged  in  their  depredations  on  the 
During  the  winter  X787,  many  daring  re 
and  (hop-btieakings  were  committed^  by 
before  unthought  of;  but  the  ganf^  were 
vered  by  one  of  them  becoming  evidence 
the  reft,  and  the  others  fufl^d  capital  [ 
ment.  (See  BrodU^j  Trial.)    In  no  refpcdt  was 
fbbriety  anrf  decorum  of  the  lower  ranks,  in  y 
more  remarkable,  than  by  contrafting  them 
the  riot  and  licentioufnefs  of  1783,  particular! 
Sundavs  and  holidays.   The  king's  birth-day 
the  laft  night  of  the  year  were,  in  1783,  dev 
to  dninkettnefs,  folly,  and  riot,  which  in  17631 
attended  with  peace  and  harmony. .  In  17631L 
many  years  precedmg,  the  execution  of  crit» 
was  rare  r  Three  annually  were  reckoned  fl 
verage  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
»774»  is*  and  y6,  there  watnot  an  cxecutio 
Ediaburglki^  ^  |78j|  there  were  6  aimiDals 
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4ff  bteooe  of  death  in  Edinborgh  in  one  week : 
Aid  opoo  the  Autumn  Circuit,  no  Icfi  than  37  ca- 
pa  Indidments  were  iflued.  During  the  winter 
fj^h  91,  there  wai  not  a  robbery,  houfe  break- 
Of,  ihop-breaktng,  nor  a  theft  publicly  known, 
to  ti«  smount  of  40  8.  within  EdinburgK.  Not  a 
pofoo  accufed  of  a  capital  criroe :  ind  in  the  jail 
aijioUtr  petty  offences,  and  19  for  fmall  debts. 
h  rSf,  a  (bcietf  was  inftiivted  for  prpmotnig 
n^iaus  knowled^  among  the  poor,  or  the  igno- 
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thcr  tbcyliad  tjiftc  for  it  or  not,  were  taught  unf* 
fie  at  a  great  expenfe.  In  1791,  there  is  httle  al- 
teration. Every  rank  is  eager  to  copy  the  man- 
ners and  fafliion  of  their  fuperiors. — Of  what  im- 
portance, then,  18  corred  and  exemphry  manneri 
in  the  higher  ranks  to  the  good  order  of  fociety^ 
In  1763,  young  ladies  (even  by  themfelves)  might 
have  walked  through  the  ftreets  of  the  city  in  per- 
fed  fecuritv,  at  any  hour.  No  perfon  v.ould  have 
interrupted  or  fpoken  to  them.    In  1783,  the  mif. 


not  ud  lodigent  among  Uic  lower  ranks.    This   trefles  of  boarding  fchools  found  it  ncceflfary  to 


w  1  li?ouritc  iche  re  of  the  late  Lord  Kames, 
b^Tu  never  earned  into  execution  in  his  tioie. 
Afwthr  lady  left,  in  179a,  L,^70o  to  promote 
deili|ed  of  this  ioftitution.  In  17^34  there  was 
BfsJidivcriioo  as  public  cock-fighting  in  fdin- 
ha^  In  1783,  there  wct<  many  public  cock- 
^Itufflf  matches,  or  mains^  as  they  a^e  techni- 
ody  tenned :  and  a  regular  cock-pit  was  bnik 
tr  tk  accommodation  of  this  fchool  of  gam 


advertise,  that  their  young  ladies  were  not  permit- 
ted to  go  abroad  without  proper  attendants,  lo' 
4791,  boys,  from  bad  example  at  home,  and  worfc 
abroad,  had  become  forward  and  inlblent.  The^ 
early  frequent  taverns*  and  are  foon  initiated  m 
folly  and  vice,  without  any  reKgions  principle  toi 
reftraip  them.  It  has  been  an  error  of  ao  ycars^ 
€0  precipitate  the  education  of  boys,,  and  make 

__  ^ tlicm  too  foon  men.    In  1763,  the  weekly  Con- 

i*i|«d  cruelty,  wbene  CFery  diftincSion  of  rank  cert  of  n^ufic  bejjan  at  6  o'clock :  In  1783,  it  be- 
oi  dander  b  levelled.  In  1790,  the  cock-  gan  at  7;  but  |t  was  not  fo  much  attended  as 
pKcQKiaues  to  be  frctjuented.  Before  1799,  fuch  an  elegant  entertaimnent  fhould  have  been, 
(WeocTcr  was  foch  a  thing  known  as  profdfed  and  which  was  given  at  the  fole  expenfe  of  the 
jnjw.  But  in  the  courfc  of  that  year,  a  per(on  fab/cribers^  Jn  1 791-1,  the  faffaion  chauged,  and' 
"^^issiaod  opened  a  piU>lic  (chool  for  teachtog  the  concert  became  the  n)oft  cirouded  place  of  a- 
«^  vfi^iBfrnf  as  it  is  termed  1  aud  he  had  niufement. — In  1763,  the  queftion,  refpefting  the 
^^^  public  ei^hibitions  at  his  fchool,  but  few  morality  of  ftage  plays,  was  nmch  agitated.  A 
Wii  T^  branch  tf  Education  docs  not  corrcA  filergynjan"  (Mr  John  Home,)  "  a  few  years  bc- 
P^Asiih  the  n^  genius  of  Chri(iia/ii^y  which  fore,  had  been  brought  before  the  General  AiTem- 
^^att;  and  it  can  be  looked  on  only  with   blyi  and  fufpended  from  his  office,  for  having 

ffil«ttwhen  pradHfed  amon^  lavages  and  bar-  written  a  tragedy,"  ( I>ouglas  j  "  un^ueftionably 
i*.  In  1792,  this  foHy,  whic^  had  been  bor-  one  of  the  mo$  chafte  aqd  interefting  m  the  En^- 
^■■^  fro«  the  ibntb,  was  totally  given  up.**  lilh  lan^uage^.  By  thofc  who  attended  the  theatre^ 
*Qttdi  next  delineates  the  chara^er  of  Sifine  even  without  fcruple,  Saturday  night  was  thought 
tg*»a  1763,  and  of  ^Jme  fellopj  in  178: ;  but  "^^c  moft  improper  if|  the  week  for  going  to  the 
«w2*^  bctwecfl  them  is  (b  ftriking,  and  at  P'ay.  Any  clergyman,  who  had  been  known  ta 
*Bac  time  (b  juft,  that  it  merits  a  place  by  it-  Save  gone  to  the  play-houfe,  would  have  incurred 
^^aitparate  article^  more  efpccially  as  the  church  cenfure.  In  1783,  the  morality  of  ftage 
r^  ctoacr  is  not  peculiar  to  Edinbui^h,  but  plays,  or  their  effe^s  on  focicty,  were  not  thought 
«befaond  in  e^ery  great  town  in  Britain.  See  of.  The  moft  crowded  houfes  were  always  oi| 
Jisi  FitLOw.  He  then  proceeds  as  folJoWs ; —  Saturday  night.  Tlie  bonces  for  the  Saturday 
^»mo,  aaoog  like  lower  orders,  fwearing  had  night's  play  were  general y  taken  for  tiie  (eafon* 
■*«d  greatly  ;  Aad  on  trials  in  the  courts  of  to  that  ftrangers  often  on  that  night  could  tiot  gej: 
•JJfPcrjury  had  alfo  increafed.  In  1791,  im-  a  place.  The  cuftom  oiF  taking  a  box  for  the  Sa- 
2JJ^  dnaking,  or  pufiing  the  hottU,  as  it  is  turdav  night  through  the  fcafon  was  much  prac- 
2j  »»« rather  out  of  fofhioa  among  genteel  tlfed  oy  boardiqg  miftrefTes;  fo  that  there  could 
Wt  £»ery  one  was  aUowed  to  do  as  he  plea-  be  no  choice  of  the  play,  but  the  young  ladiea 
y*y^g  or  dnnking  hb  glafs.  The  meaim  could  only  take  what  was  fct  before  them  by  the 
••jtblfty,  and  the  frequency  of  (hewing  it,  manager.  Impudent  buffoons  tool^  liberties  with 
^■°oW ;  and  excels  on  ftich  occa6ons  had  authors,  and  with  the  audience,  in  their  adling^ 
Sy^,  in  X763,  in  the  beft  families  in  town,  that  would  noj  h^ve  been  fufFcred  formerly.  The 
*«Kition  of  daughters  was  fitted,  not  only  to  galleries  never  failed  to  applaud  what  they  for- 
JJfcttd  improve  their  minds,  but  to  accbm-  merly  would  have  hifled,  as  improper  in  fenti- 
Ricmin  the  uieful  and  nece^ary  arts  of  do-  njent  or  decorum,  Jn  ii^h  ^^ere  was  only  one 
^wwomy.  The  iewin^  fchool  and  the  dancing  aflcmbly  room;  the  profits  of  which  went 
Wj*^  were  then  eflential  branches  of  fe-  to  the  ujpport  of  the  Charity  work-hgufe.  Minu- 
y'yition  5  nor  was  a  lady  of  the  beft  family  cts  were  danced  by  each  let,  previous  to  the  coun- 
■■■J*  to  go  to  niarket  with  her  mother.  In  try  dances.  Stri<5l  regularity  with  refpedt  to  drefs 
J^4>aghters  of  many  tradefmen  con(«ined  and  decorum,  and  great  dignity  of  manners,  were 
?**j^at  their  toilet,  or  in  ftrolling  from  obferved.  In  1786,  the  old  aflembly  room  wai 
y*y>»    BAany  of  thexa  would  have  blufh-  ufed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  City  Guard. 


J?JjJ  been  (eeo  at  a  mackeU    The  cares  of  There  were  3  new  elegant  aflemWy  rooms  at  Edin. 

5J*7''oe  derohred  upon  4  houfe-keepcr ;  burgh,  befidcs  one  at  Lmth;  but  the  Charity 

^F"ywng  lady  employed  thofe  heavy  hours,  work-houfe  was  unprovided  for,  to  the  extent  of 

S*****  fifegaged  from  public  or  private  its  neceiBtiea.    Minuets  were  given  up  and  coun- 

JJJW^ia  improving  her  mind  from  the /r^  try-dances  only  ufed,  which  had  often  a  nearer 

^n  If  i  circulation  library ;  aad  4|1|  whe-  memblaage  to  a  game  of  .rompo^  than  to  elegant 
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of  lb*  fort  in  EuJ  ope,  will  be  the  complctcft  and  gtnccfj 
rrloft  commodious  ;  and  it  will  do  the  utmoft  ho- 
sjour  to  the  prnms  of  the  architcdt  and  to  the 
muniflccno:  of  tbc  public.  **  Su  popular  was  thi$ 
mcrifiiK/'  ftys  Mr  Creech,  **  ^hat  in  s  months  the 
fubft^riptioni.  amounted  to  16^69!  and  they  arc 
ijow  (10  1791)  ^it6o81.  The  eftimatc*  for  completing 
iftc  whc4€  u  about  63,000 1.  The  6  columns  in  the 
frpin  arc  not  to  be  Equalled  in  Britain  The  (haft 
of  each  13  twenty  tbree  feet  high,  and  3  feet  di- 
ameter, of  one  entire  done  The  BOTANICAL  GAR- 
DEW  belonging  to  the  univeriity  is  fituated  at  the 
^iftance  t»f  about  a  mile,  on  the  road  between 
Edinburgh  and  Leith.  It  confifls  of  about  5  acres 
d  ground ;  and  is  fumifhcd  with  a  great  variety 
€if  ptantSf  maTiy  uf  them  brought  from  the  moft 
diftant  quarters'  of  the  globe.  The  profeflbr  is 
botiinift  to  the  king,  and  receives  a  falary  of  laol. 
annually  f^r  the  fupport  of  the  garden.  A  mo- 
numciu,  to  the  memory  of  the.  celebrated  bota- 
nift  Linnseiis,  wiiJ  erefted  here  by  the  late  Dr 
Hope,  who  firft  planned  and  pcrfc^cd  the  garden. 

(jS)  EuiNBUIiGH,  UTMOST  EXTENT  OF.      Mr 

Creech  m  hh  ift  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  above 
quoted,  ftatcs  the  prefent  extent  of  Edinburgli 
(wiLb  iU  fuburb;;,)  which,  "  in  1763,  was  almoft 
entirely  confined  within  the  city  walls/'  as  follows: 
— «« From  the  W.  end  <rf  Fountain  Bridge,  to  the 
£.  end  of  Abbey  Hill  is  abovv  two  Englifh  miles. 
From  BroughtoR,  ca  the  N.  to  Orange  Toll-bar 
en  the  S.  is  about  two  Englilh  miles.  The  cir- 
cumference, by  the  report  of  a  gentleman,  who 
walked  round  it  with  a  view  to  afcertain  this 
point,  IS  as  nearly  as  he  couid  cftimate  7  Engltft 
miles."    Stat.  Au.  VI.  585. 

(39.)  Edinbukgn,  water  ressryoirs  op. 
The  water*  with  which  both  the  old  and  new 
towns  are  fupplied,  is  excellent.  It  is  brought 
for  fome  miles  in  pipes  of  lead  and  caft  iron,  and 
lodged  in  two  refervoirs,  from  whence  it  is  diftri- 
buted  through  the  city  both  to  public  wells  aiid 
private  families.  A  revenue  accrues  to  the  town 
from  the  latter,  which  nuift  undoubtedly  increafe 
in  proportion  as  the  city  extends  in  magnitude. 
It  was  fo  late  as  167s  before  the  city  was  fupplied 
with  freih  virater  from  the  country.  Peter  Briif- 
chie,  a  German,  was  empk»yed  to  accomplifh 
this  ufeful  and  neceflary  work ;  by  bringing  water 
from  Comtfton,  which  is  44  ^^^  above  the  level 
of  the  Caftle  hill,  to  the  dty  refervoir  there ;  which 
he  executed  fo  much'to  the  fatisfafiton  of  the  ma- 
giftrates,  that  he  was  rewarded  with  a  gratuity 
of  L.50  St.  beyond  the  fum  agreed  for.  The  dit' 
charge  into  that  ctftem  is  leftimated  at  nearly  7 
bhds.per  nwnute.  This  refervoir  contains  291  tons 
3.hhd8.  and  6  gallons.  But  from  the  vail  increafe 
Of  people  this  quantity  being  found  too  fmall  to 
iupply  the  old  and  neW  towns,  another  refervoir 
was  built  in  Heriot's  earoens  a  few  years  ago,  and 
was  fupplied  with  trefh  water  from  fprings  in 
Pentland  hiHs  and  Liberton.  And  to  the  honour 
of  the  late  William  Charles  Little-Gilmour  of 
Liberton,  Efq;  it  deferves  to  be  recorded,  that 
^hile  fome  other  gentlemen  of  property  demand- 
ed extravagant  funis  for  the  water  on  their  grounds 
he  very  patriotically  made  a  free  gift  of  the  fprings 
ih  Liberton  to  the  town.  The  pipes  of  the  new 
^(teru  arc  fo  conftrudcd  by  ^Ir  GoidQO  tlic  en- 
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that  when  it  i^  full,  it  (huts  of  ilielf  tt 


lends  forward  the  remaining  water,  without  waj 
to  the  old  ciflern  in  the  caftle  hill. 
(II.)  Edinburgh,  or  i  «-.-  ibi.*.  t  ^*«.*« 

EdINBURGH.SHIRE,  J  ^^  **'^  LOTHUH. 

EDINDON,  or  Edinton,  a  town  of  Wild 
memorable  for  a  victory  obtained  by  Alfred  t| 
Great,  over  the  Danes. 

EDINGT  JEY,  a  village  of  England,  in  Nottinj 
hamfhire,  near  Southwell. 

EDINGTHOKP,  near  N.  Walfliam,  Norfoll 

(i.)  EDINGTON,  a  town  in  Somerfctlhirc. 

(a.)  £01 NG  TO  If,  SW.  of  Morpeth,  Northonk 

EDINTON.    SeeEDiNDON. 

EDISBURY,  in  Delamere  foreft;  Chclhlrc. 

EDITH-CHAPEL,  E.  of  Padftow,  Cornwall 

♦  EDITION,  n.  /.  \editio,  Latin.]  i.  PuM 
cation  of  any  thing,  particularly  of  a  book.— Thi 
Bngltfh  edit'mi  is  not  fo  properly  a  tranflation,  ^ 
a  new  compofition  upon  the  &me  ground.  Jurs^ 
1.  Republication ;  generally  with  fome  revtial  c 
Correaing.— Thefe  arc  of  the  fccond  editiwu  Sbti 
—The  bufioefs  of  our  redemption  is  to  rub  on 
the  defaced  copy,  or  the  creation,  to  repd^ 
God's  image  upon  the  foul,  and  to  fet  forth  n\ 
tUre  In  a  fecond  and  a  fairer  edition,  Souib.^l  CK 
not  ^  (b  far  as  he  who  publilhed  the  laft  editii 
of  hun.  DrjderCs  Fab.  Prtf.—Thc  Code,  cod 
pofed  haftily,  was  forced  to  undergo  an  enDeodl 
tiou  and  to  come  forth  in  a  fecond  tdition,  Eake\ 

(x.)  •  EDITOR,  n.f.  [edifr,  Latin.]  PuWifl 
er ;  he  that  reviles  or  prepares  any  work  for  pall 
lication.^When  a  different  reading  gives  us  a  di| 
ferent  ienfct  or  a  new  elegance  in  an  author,  til 
editor  does  very  well  in  taking  notice  of  it.  AU 
/on*i  ^piSator* — This  nonfenfe  got  into  all  the  K 
ditlons  by  a  miftake  of  the  dage  editor.  P<^ 
Notes  on  Shakfjpcare. 

(a.)  Af^  Editor  is  a  perfon  of  learning,  wh 
has  the  care  of  an  impreflion  of  any  work,  part 
culariy  that  of  an  ancient  author:  thus,  Erafmc 
wai<  a  great  editor;  the  Luuvain  dolors,  Scaligei 
Petavius,  F.  Siimond,  bifhop  Walton,  Mr  Uearm 
Mr  Ruddiman,  &c.  are  likewife  famous  editors. 

EDIWESTON,  a  villaec  in  Nottinghamftin 
SE.  of  Okeham,  6  miles  m>m  Mansfield. 

EDLAND,  LAKE,  or  Slave  lake,  a  lake< 
N.  America,  N.  hi  the  lake  of  Arapefcow,  nc* 
the  Ardlic  Circle. 

EDLASTON,atownin  Derby,  near  the  Dov 

(I.)  EDLESTOWN,  a  parifh  of  ScoUand,  i 
the  county  of  Peebles,  10  miles  long  from  £•  I 
W.  and  7  broad,  where  wideft.  Containin 
21,150  acres;  of  which  1400  are  under  crop 
Though  the  furface,  being  hilly,  is  chiefly  dey< 
ted  to  pafture,  yet  every  farm  but  one,  contaii 
as  much  arable  land  as  employs  3  ploughs.  Hu 
The  chiercrops  a 


bandry  is  much  improved, 
bear,  oats*  beans,  peafe,  fown  grafs,  potato 
and  tfi^ips.  Nearly  iioo  bolls  of  bear,  and 
many  of  oats  and  peafe  i^xt  annually  exporte 
The  rent  is  doubled  within  thefe  ^6  years,  yet  tl 
tenants  are  thriving  and  fome  of  them  opulec 
The  population  in  1793,  ftated  by  the  rev,  ^ 
Patrick  Robertfon,  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclai 
was  710,  and  had  incrcafcd  31  fine  ei755.  Tl 
number  of  horfcs  was  193  ;  of  flieep  8,400,  « 
9f  black  cattle  6ao. 

(i.J  Edlestow 
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(2.|£DtEST0Vv,  a  village  in  the  above  parifh, 
f;aflbS.  of  Edinburghy  and  4  N.  of  Peebles, 
m  tbe  poft  road.  It  contained  180  inhabitants  in 

£DLfNG.   Srf  Athelikg. 

EDUNGOAIX,  a  village  in  Staffbrdfhlre,  N£. 

It.)  EDUXGTON,  near  TrckhiH,  Yorkfliire, 
(t.)  Edlingtov,  near  Horncaftle,  Lincoln. 
EDUSBOROUGH,  nearlyingo,  BuckinghamC 
imOrrOPf,  near  Modbury,  DeVonfhirc. 
IDllOlfDBIERS,  a  village  m  Dorham. 
IDMONDSBURY,  St.   See  Bury,  N^  5. 
iMMV^f  CAPiy  St,      ^«  promontory  and 
EwoiD*i,CHAPSL,  St.  >  village  on  the  NW. 

tofiWDSHAM,  a  village  in  Dorfetfhirc. 

OiMg)STONt  a  town  5  miles  fro^n  Sanim. 

nronmiORP,  u  vilUgc  in  Lciccfterfhirc. 

nONDTON,  7  miles  from  London. 

AMIND  I,  kmg  of  £nglaad,  the  fon  of  Ed- 
•irtfheddcr,  liiccccded  Ml  brother  At hclftan, 
i.0.|4i,  and  exhibited  provfi  of  great  cou- 
RP  ad  abilities  durmg  a  Aort  rdgn  of  about  S 
m  He  was  murdered  by  Leolf,  a  robber,  A. 
fl-j<U  SccEjiclawp. 

mnia  17,  faFnamed  Ikokside^  from  his 
iaAadvaloor,  focceeded  his  father  Ethelred 
]^Ulioi6,  in  that  part  of  England  which 
mtaoittto  pofiefled  by  the  Danes.  He  was 
oWvitk  $reA  abilities,  but  was  murdered  by 
l^nitar,  Ednc,  D.  of  Bterda,  before  he  had 
npedaftzr.    See  England. 

iWONDSBURY.  St.    See  Bury,  N»  5. 

(ij  EDNAIft  or  Edsnham,  a  pariOi  of  Scot- 
lad,  isRozfattrghfbire,  lying  on  the  banks  of  the 
Woi  aid  tlie  Tweed,  in  one  of  the  moft  delight- 
wtatioai  Lb  Scotland,  within  a  mile  and  an 
Ufsf  tfte  Eagitfli  border.  It  is  3  miles  in  breadth 
XhKwiut  more  in  length.  The  cFimate  is 
^■%f  the  6n1  it  various,  confining  of  ftrong 
^  i^  kad  and  channel ;  mofs  and  marl. 
4pnhvt  is  carried  on  extcn6vely,  and  the  far- 
Mst  iadoftrious  and  opulent.  The  popular 
*»ii  tTf  J,  tatcd  by  the  rev.  David  Dicfcfon, 
■hiifi9art  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  600,  and  had 
**«Wm3  fince  1755.  There  are  a  brewery, 
^4  <od  bleachfidd  in  the  p^trifh. 

(t}ta«aif,  or  Edenham,  a  village  in  the  a- 
^9«ifc,  Ceatcd  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Eden, 
[•JjKttenamc)  near  Kdfo.  Thomsom,  the 
^^tetod  author  of  The  Sea/Mjf  was  bom  at  Ed* 
*P>*fei  ia  1700* 

bii^ku  UILV9  a  fmall  htU  in  the  above  pa- 
51  «i  tic  N.  fide  of  the  Eden,  near  the  vUlage, 

ttiOP,  a  village  m  Shrop(bire. 
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EDOLO,  a  town  of  the  Cifalpinc  republic,  iti 
the  dept.  of  Benaco,  and  ci-dicvant  province  of 
Brefciano. 

(lA  EDOM,  [o^nK,  Heb.  i.  &,  red,]  or  EsAXtt 
the  fon  of  Ilaac  and  brother  of  Jacob.  The  name» 
E^omt  was  given  him,  either  bccauie  he  fold  his 
birth. right  to  Jacob  tor  a  mefs  of  red  pottage,  or' 
by  rcafon  of  the  colour  of  his  hair  and  complexion. 
Idumka  is  derived  from  Edom,  and  is  often  call- 
ed in  fcripture  the  land  of  Edom.  See  the  next 
article. 

(2.}  Edom,  or  Tdumxa,  in  ancient  geography, 
a  diftri^  of  Arabia  Petraca.  A  great  part  of  the 
S.  of  Judza  was  a^fo  called  Idumaea,  becaufe  oc- 
cupied by  the  Idumzans,  upon  the  Jewilh  capti- 
vity, quite  to  Hebron.  But  the  proper  Edom  oTr 
Idumsea  appears  not  to  have  been  very  extenfiv<, 
from  the  march  of  the  Ifraelites,  in  which  they 
compalfed  it  on  the  S.  eaftwards  till  they  camb 
to  the  country  of  the  Moabites.  Within  thia 
compafs  lies  mount  Hor,'  where. Aaron  died; 
marching  from  which  the  Ifraelites  fought  witn 
king  Arad  the  Caliaanite,  who  came  down  the 
wildemefs,  againft  th^.  And  this  is  the  extent 
of  the  Idunuta  Pro^ria^  lying  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea^ 
but  in  Solomon'$  time  extencHng  to  the  Red  Sea. 
I  Kings  ix.  26. 

EDROM,  ancientlY  Etherham,  a  parifh  of 
Scotland  in  Berwickihire,  about  10  miles  long  and 
6  broad.  The  furface  is  generally  flat,  thecHmate 
healthy,  and  the  (oil  moftly  fertile,  though  part  of 
it  is  moorlib  and  barren,  or  clayey.  The  popula- 
tion in  1790,  ftated  by  the  rev.  Will.  Redpath,  in 
his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  1336.  He  doea 
not  mention  the  population  in  1755.  The  num« 
ber  of  hories  was  a  So,  of  (heep  3000,  and  of  black 
cattle  600.  There  are  a  paper  mill,  a  lint  mill^ 
and  a  wheel  manufacture  in  the  pari(h ;  which  em- 
ploy 66  people.  Hufbandry  is  much  improved^ 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  is  inclofed. 

EDSAN,  a  nver  of  Ruflta,  which  runs  into  the 
Lena,  20  miles  SE.  of  Ztganfk. 

EDSON,  or      7  a  village  SE.  of  Henley,  War- 

(i.)  EDSTON,  5  w^cklhire. 

(2.)  Edstom,  NE.  of  Hclmflcy,  Yorkfhire. 

EDSWOL,  a  town  of  Norway,  18  miles  SW. 
of  Bergen. 

♦  To  EDUCATE,  v.  a,  {duco^  Latin,]  To 
breed  ;  to  bring  up ;  to  inftrud^  youth.— 

Their  young  fucceffionall  their  cares  employ  ; 

They  breed,  they  brood,  inltrud  and  educate^ 

And  make  provifton  for  the  future  ftate.  DiyJ. 
—Education  is  worfe,  in  proportion  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  parents :  if  the  whole  world  were  un- 
der one  monarch,  the  heir  of  that  monarch  would 
be  the  worft  educated  mortal  lince  the  creation, 
S<unft  on  Modem  Education. 


EDUCATION* 


INTRODUCTION.  tion  of  manners  in  youth ;  the  manner  of  breed- 

^^  ing  youth;  nurture. — Education  and  inftrudtioa 

rJCATION  it  thus  fimply  defined  by  Dr    are  the  means,  the  one  by  ufe,  the  other  by  prc- 

^*^  ccpt,  to  make  our  natural  faculty  of  reafon  both 

09CaTio«.'ii«/  \JiQXSL(du(aU\    Forma-   the  better  and  tbe  IboDcr  to  yn^^t  rightly  be- 

tweeii 
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twccn  truth  and  error,  pood  and  eviL  Hooker —    tie  more  tnan  prefcnt  our  readers  with  a  copy  of  it 

All  nations  have  agreed  in  the  neceffity  of  a  ftriA    were  it  ijot  that  it  would  be  a  piece  of  grcit  in 

edmation^  which  confided  in  the  obfenrance  of  mo-   jiiftice  to  the  learned  author,  to  borrow  the  wbol 

ral  duties.  S*wift.  of  a  work,  which  merits  every*  compcniatlon,  tha 

A  more  ample  and  fatisfadory  definition  has    the  public  can  poflibly  make,  by  the  moil  Rbcn 

been  given  by  others  in  thefe  terms : — **  Education    and  extenfive  fale.    We  fhall,  however,  ufctl^ 
Js  that  ferics  of  means,  by  which  the  human  un- 

derilanding  is  gradually  enlightened,  and  the  dif- 

pofitions  of  the  human  heart  arc  formed  and  called 

forth,  between  early  infancy  and  the  period  when 

a  young  perfon  is  confideied  as  qualified  to  take 

a  part  in  adive  life.'' 

The  word,  Education,  among  the  andents 

feems  to  have  had  a  fignification  different  from 

that  which  is  ^ffixed  to  it  by  the  modems.  Edu* 
jril  objietrixi  lays  Varro,  educat  nutrix^  infiiiuit  px- 

dago^ui^  docet  magtjier.  According  to  this  dif- 
.tin<^lon^  education,  inftitullon  and  inftrudion  arc 
.as  different,  as  the  midwife,  the  nurfe,  the  pre- 
ceptor and  the  matter.  But  without  entering  in- 
.to  verbal  diftindtions  of  this  kind,  we  Ihall  confi- 
'dcr  education  in  the  comprehenfive  fcnfc  now  ge- 
nerally affixed  to  it|  as  expreffed  in  the  above  de- 


.^nitibn. 

;  As  no  fubjed  is  of  more  importance  than  edu- 
cation, being  in  a  manner,  the  foundation,  when 
properly  cohfidered,  of  all  fcience,  as  well  as  of  all 
virtue,  fo.  many  eminent  authors,  both  ancient 
and  modem  have  wrote  upon  it.  Lycurgus  and 
many  others  of  the  moft  eminent  legiflators  of  an- 
.  tiquity,  confidered  a  proper  education  as  fo  ne- 
ceffary  to  form  good  citizens,  that  they  incorpo- 
'rated'  their  fyftems  of  education,  with  the  codes 
of  laws  they  gave  to  their  countrymen.  But  a- 
mong  all  the  legiflators  and  authors  of  antiquity, 
*of  whofe  works  any  relics  have  come  down  to  us, 
none  appears  to  have  wrote  with  more  propriety 
on  this  I'ubjed,  than  the  celebrated  Qointilian  ; 
•who  taught  rhetoric  in  Rome  under  Domitian, 
Kerva  and  Trajan. 

Among  the  modems,  the  fublime  Milton,  and 
the  judicious  Locke,  have  wrote  ufeful  treatlfes 
on  this  important  fubjed*  Our  refpedable  coun- 
tryman too,  the  late  Lord  Kames,  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent tradt,  which  he  modeftly  entitled  Loofe 
Hints  on  Education:  The  Celebrated  Mr  Sh£RI- 
DAN,  too,  publi(bed  a  Plan  of  Education  for  the 
Nobilitj  and  Gentty  of  Great  Britain :  And  the  fan- 
ciful Rou8S£AU,  whofe  genius  and  cxcentrici- 
tiea  are  well  known  to  the  public,  wrote  his  Emi* 
iius  exprcfsly  on  this  fubjed.  To  thefe  rcfpedable 
names  may  be  added  thofe  of  Dr  Tumbull,  Mr 
James  Barclay,  Father  Gerdil,  Mr  Whitchurch, 
the  rev.  Mr  Williams,  the  learned  Dr  Prieftley,  the 
abbe  De  Condillac,  Dr  Afh,  Dr  Bahrdt,  M.  Ver- 
dicr,  the  rev.  Mr  Knox,  M.Philippon  de  la  Mag- 
tfelaine,  Mr  Webb,  Mr  Shepherd,  M.  Berquin, 
Dr  Parr,  prof.  Chavannes,  the  rev.  Mr  Partons, 
Mr  Philipps,  Mrs  Catharine  Macauley  Graham, 
and  Dr  Rufh  of  Philadelphia.  From  thefe  various 
fources  we  fliall  endeavour  to  extradt  what  appears 
not  to  detrad  from  the  merits  of  other  authors, 
to  be  of  moft  importance,  on  this  fuhgcdl :  But, 
the  Treati/e  on  Education,  of  which  a  5th  edition 
was  lately  publifhed,  by  the  learned  and  ingenious 
GEORGt  Chapman,  L  L.  D.  (formerly  of  Dum- 
fri'^b,  now  of  Edinburgh)  appears  to  be  in  itfelf  fo 
complete  and  cxccUeut  a  work|  thalwemightdoUt- 


■freedom,  to  give  a  few  brief  extrafts  from  it,  ij 
his  own  words,  particularl/  in  the  fidt  pait  of  oq 
Treatilc* 

PART  L 
GENERAL  THEORY  of  EDUCATIOHJ 

Sect.  L   Gsnerai.  Rejl£ctiom8  on  the  st;| 

JECT. 

**  Man  b  eminently  diftinguifhed  amorg 
inhabitants  of  this'globe. '  He  derives  this  diftii 
tion  from  the  ftrudure  and  afpedt  of  bh  bodj 
land  dill  more  from  the  powers  and  affedtlooi 
bia  mind. 

"  The  mind  indeed  fe^rfis  to  have  but  few  ^ 
at  firft,  and  even  ttf  t)c  indebted  for  thefe  to  i 
teroal  objefts.  BVA  *the  noble  and  extenw 
powers,  with  which  it  is  endued,  difcovcrtbq 
felves  by  degrees,  and  render  it  highly  fofce|)ta 
of  improvement.  This  improvement  is  dol 
connedted  with  the  perfiedion  and  happincft 
mankind :  If  the  mind  be  darkened  by  wror,t 
corrupted  byr  vice,  we  fhall  be  miferable,  as  • 
as  meaq  ;  if  it  be  enlightened  by  knowledge,  a 
formed  to  virtue,  we  fhall  more  eafily  nipp< 
the  natural  evils  of  life,  and  we  fhall  open  too 
felves  the  trueft  and  the  largjrft  fources  of  hi|) 
nefs. 

*  "  Hence  it  ajipears,  that  of  all  the  objects  ^ 
can  attra^  our  attention,  tlTcre  is  none  fo  im 
efting  as  the  mind  itfelf.  And  hence  it  is,  t 
thofe  who  have  the  charge  of  youth  ought,  i 
particular  manner,  to  fludy  the  nature  of  the 
man  mind.  They  fhould  trace  it  in  all  its  dif 
cnt  appearances,  and  obferve  it,  with  a  ftiH  m 
curious  and  attentive  eye,  }n  the  fiHl  and  n 
uncorrupted  feafon  of  life.  They  fhould  att 
to  its  gradual  openings ;  they  fhould  aflift  it  ii 
exertions,  and  fupply  it  with  proper  material 
knowledge.  Beginning  with  the  natural  obj 
with  which  a  child  is  furroundcd,  they  fh< 
teach  him  how  to  difcovcr  their  more  obvious 
ufeful  qualities  ;  then  they  fhould  point  outi 
changes  made  upon  them  by  human  induftry, 
the  purpoTes  for  which  fuch  changes  arc  irj 
Difcoveries  of  this  kind,  and  explanations  as 
children  advance  in  age,  and  as  the  objeAs  I 
fent  thcrofclves  to  their  notice,  ^  ill  excite  i 
curiofity,  and  inftru6t  as  well  as  employ  j 
minds.  This  will  be  a  prop|er  foundation  fni 
languages,  the  arts,  the  fciencea.  The  ad 
tion  of  knowledge  fhould  be  made,  as  mucj 
poflible,  the  fruit  of  their  own  inquiries,  atl 
the  unconftrained  exertions  of  their  mental  i 
ers.  Thus  they  will  learn  to  exercifc  their  I 
underftanding  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  ri 
than  truft,  upon  all  occalions,  in  a  lazy  anc) 
plicit  manner,  to  the  opinions  of  their  pai 
and  teachers.  Parents  and  teachers  are  furd 
titled  to  the  highelt  refpeA,  as>we11  as  obedil 
&om  chiidrca:  but  they  fhould  take  the  mo{ 
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kdaaimofum  t6  (ecilfc  this  fcfpea  ;  the^  fhould 
mfcrtheiifflpleft  and  moil  probable  methods  of 
cMhing  thofe  ktd^  of  knowledge  which  f'eem 
IMC  or  Ic6  to  be  lodged  in  the  minds  of  children, 
aad  require  only  prdper  culture  to  rear  them. 
Fyfroaipuihiojf  children  forward  in!  a  precipi- 
tate fflanocr,  by  loading  their  memories  with  un- 
CTO^iDd  words,  or  by  requiring  from  therft  talks 
abott  their  comprehenfionj  or  of  little  utility  in 
iacttbqrftoold  keep  pace  with  their  rifing  genius^ 
Iw  jdipting  their  infini^ions  la  their  confined  i- 
toi,  isd  refpedive  capacities  by  explaining  ^- 
^wrd  till  it  be  fully  underftood,  and  by  teach- 
icffflh  greater  caic  thofe  things  which  arc  after- 
n^to  be  mod  ufefol  to  them. 
•Forthcr,  as  education  is  known  to  have  at 
p'»G!iii  iDfiuence  in  forming  the  tempers  and 
chanders  of  men,  parents  and  teachers  fliould 
ttfcnoHT,  as  foon  as  children  are  capable  of 
v^ft&ending  the  focial  ties,   to  cheriHi,  with 
AtBBoft  Tisrilance,  that  benevolence  which  is 
Af  to«l  of  fociety,  to  ftrengthen  that  fenfe  Of 
9ihmd  wTong  which  makes  a  diftinguifhed  part 
^ttelittouo  cooAitution,  and  to  prevent  thofe 
6feafix33tions  of  ideas  which  are  deftruAive  of 
^fK^  and  which »  children  unexperienced  in 
ItilidddtKied  by  appearances,  are  apt  to  form.* 
ikm.jSi,  they  /hould  fludy  to  infpire  them  with 
fc>i»«Uof  duty  and  gratitude  to  the  Supreme 
lifrCBtodered  as  their  parent,  bencfa<^tor  and 
,MVf  ai  to  enforce^  by  a  prudent  difcipUne, 
^  tor  principles  which  have  a  tendency  to  make 
iwbppy  in  (hemfelves,  and  ufeful  to  others. 

^ffluletbey  arc  thus  employed  in  cultivating 
tktod,  the  body  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglfc- 
^  tt  icSaence  over  the  mind  is  as  great  as  its 
■■wtsithit  is  furprifing.  The  body,  when  fof- 
l<«oi  hr  indolence,  or  by  miftaken  tendcmefs, 
?"faib  tiic  mind,  relaxes  its  vigour,  and  unfits 
ftfi^cFtry great  or  difficult  undertaking;  when 
pytdacd  weakened  by  luxury,  or  the  grati- 
«•  of  irregular  appetite,  it  fubje(fls  the  mind 
••w*  not  its  own,  and  excites  thofo  pfU^ions 
■ttjrcthc  enemies  of  happinefs  and  ot  iite ; 
J*  •Wii  it  is  nourilhed  by  temperance,  and 
■I^J  by  exercifc,  it  enables  the  mind  to  ex- 
•JMtiTe  ftreogth,  infpircs  it  with  chearfulnefs, 
Jl^tpibc  benerolcnt  aficdions,  fcts  virtue  ia 
*yt ac.ia'olc  light,  and  Ihews  it  to  be  the 
■■*^pioefs  of  man. 

^*|^»ea>nfider  the  fimpHcity  of  children,  and 
■"JQftfuJly  to  prcfervc  them  from  prejudice, 
*fcl  tad  them  open  to  the  bt(t  iraprcffions, 
•••Ctecd  with  every  ftep  they  advance  in  the 
■■•»  knowledge  and  to  virtue.     This  encou- 
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contagion  of  example,  may  harry  tbem  into  A 
blind  compliance  with  the  vices  and  follies  of  o« 
thers,  and  thereby  expofe  them  to  all  the  incon-J 
veniencies  of  error  in  judgment  and  irf  praftice* 
At  the  fame  time,  this  very  propcnfity,  if  proper-* 
ly  dire^ed,  will  ad  like  a  powerful  engine  in  fa-* 
vour  of  virtne. 

"  Frotn  fuch  refledlions  as  theft,  we  rtiay  fed 
the  dignity  of  the  human  mind,  the  importance 
of  education,  the  manner  in  which  we  ought  tii 
condud  it  at  firtt,  the  great  objec'ls  we  ought  aU 
ways  to  h^ve  in  view,  the  necelFity  o^  taking  care 
of  the  bfidy  as  well  as  the  fool,  and  the  encou- 
cagcm«nt  we  have  to  turn  our  attention  to  thiM 
fubje«fl  from  the  innocence  and  the  docility  of 
children.     Hence  too  parents  may  learn,  that  i^ 
they  negleci  the  education  of  their  children,  thd 
nches  which  they  may  accumulate,  and  the  fplen-». 
did  or  lucrative  employmcntsi  which  they  may 
procure  for  them,  will  but  increafe  their  mifery. 
And  hence  teachers  may  fee  the  principles  whicli 
they  ooght  to  inculcate,  and  the  nature  of  thd 
duties  incumbent  on  them,  or  rather  of  the  high 
pVivi lege  conferred  upon  them*  What  occupation 
i?  there  on  earth  more  ufeful  to  mankirjd,  or  mortf 
delightful  in  itfelf,  than  to  improve  the  mind  o€ 
man  ?    And  what  more  probable  means  of  fuc- 
ceeding  ni  fo  noble  an  attempt,  than  to  fuperin-* 
tend  it  in  the  firft  exertions  of  Hs  fecuhies,  and 
preferve  it,  through  tlje  critical  feafon  of  youth, 
m  that  healtliful  Itate  in  which  its  happinefs  cou- 
fiAs  ? 

"  The  foregoing  obfervations  arc  fuffcciently 
confirmed  l^y  the  experience  of  the  ancients  as 
well  as  the  modems.  Iliftory,  that  mirror  of  hu* 
nian  life,  exhibits  to  our  view  the  fortune  of  man-* 
kind  ever  varying  in  proportion  to  their  care  of 
negligence  in  the  education  of  youtfc.  Where 
this  was  attended  to,  and  properly  conduced, 
we  fee,  that  not  only  individuals,  but  even  fo- 
cieiies,  were  virtuous  and  happy :  where  this  waa 
negleded,  or  the  method  of  condu<fting  it  mifta-* 
ken,  we  fee  likcwife,  that  they  phmged  themfelvea 
into  vice ;  and  felt,  at  length,  its  direful  and  un- 
avoidable effe«^t8. 

♦*  It  would  be  a  taHc  no  Icfs  difagreeable  than 
unncceffary,  to  give  inftances  of  nations  that  have 
been  corrupted  and  ruined  by  the  negle^  of  edu- 
cation. It  will  be  more  pleafant  to  turn  onr  eyea 
to  thofe  wifcr  nations,  whofe  attrntion  to  this 
great  objedt  was  rewarded  with  th«  profpetity 
which  it  tends  to  produce. 
"  Hiftory  informs  us,  that  the  ancfent  Persi* 
fcnfible  of  the  advantages  of  early  culture. 


AWS, 

took  care  to  beftow  thofe  advantages  on  a  confi 
PtxAy  and  tutors  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  derable  number  of  their  children,  whom  they 
*»»tththe  utinoft  attention  ;  and  renders  brought  up  by  one  common  plan.  How  beauti- 
^iQJ^le,  if  ihcy  fuflferthe  noxious  weeds     fol  does  that  plan  appear,  as  defcribed  by  Xeno- 

PHON  !    To  it  they  ftood  indebted,   in  a  great 

meafure,  for  thofe  amiable  virtues  which  diftiti- 

guilhed  the  founder  of  their  empire  from  other 

conquerors :  to  it  was  owing  the  fiucctfs  of  the 

r'crifiaii  troops,  whofe  officers  wete  educated  ia 

the  fame  fchool  with  Cyrus,  accuftomed  betimes 

g— ^o^  mc  laanners  or  inoic  wun  wnom     to  the  fame  temperate  and  hardy  way  of  hfe,  and 

B^jofc,  or  of  thofe  on  whom  they  depend,    trained  up  in  the  principles  of  jnAice,  honoorg 

^^gn&y  to  iautatiooy  together  wit£  tkc    and  aagoaiiimity.    Happy  people,  had  they  ex* 

^UlL  Paet  1.  £  tiudti 
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^7^**«M4oic,  u  incy  luncr  inc  uoxious  weeus 
*Jj*rf  tice  to  fpring  up  in  a  foil  fo  valuable, 
**e«?Abtc  of  improvement.  This  attention, 
J*  TO  already  obferved,  fhould  begin  with 
^52  period  of  life.  Weak  and  flexible, 
■■•tfettie  of  cxpeneDce,  and  unimproved  by 
children  arc  ready  to  adopt  the  fenti- 
,^  qyy  the  manners  of  thofe  with  whom 
[^•ofc,  or  of  thofe  on  whom  they  depend, 
^pa&y  to  iautatiooy  together  with  the 
►tOL  Pait  L 
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nded  their  care  to  thofe  of  the  lower  rank,  and 
confined  their  ambition  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Perfia ! 

•*  We  read  too  that  Lycurgus  was  no  lef*  fcn- 
fiblc  of  the  importance  of  early  difcipline.  The 
fjph-it  of  his  laws  was,  to  extinguilh  avarice  in  his 
countrymen,  and  to  render  them  hardy  and  in- 
♦inciblc  in  war.  In  this  great  and  generous  dc- 
fign  he  fucceeded :  never  were  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans fo  powerful,  or  fo  happy,  as  when  they  ob- 
ferved  the  inllitutions  of  that  celebrated  lawgiver. 
It  is  true  his  plan  was  defe<Jtive  in  fome  particu- 
hrs,  and  en  oneous  in  others ;  and  even  where  not 
exceptionable  in  point  of  morals,  it  can  by  no 
meai  s  be  propolcd  as  a  model  for  a  commercial 
ftate,  or  an  cxtenfive  empire.  With  either  of 
thclc  it  feems  to  be  altogether  inconfiftent ;  and 
k  is  nic^.tioned  only  as  an  inftance  of  the  power 
of  cdufntion,  when  extended  to  the  diflfcrcnt  ranks 
of  the  people  ;  and  as  a  proof,  that  the  attention 
df  mankind  nrtay  be  diverted  from  thofc  objedls 
which  arc  purtucd  with  fo  general  and  fo  fond  an 
affe(5tior,  and  which  owe  their  charms  moftly 
tb  prejudice  contraded  in  early  life. 

'*  But  if  the  Lacedemonians  and  the  Perfianj, 
under  all  their  difad vantages,  difcovered  fuch  tafte 
amd  judgment  in  the  education  of  youth,  and  took 
A3ch  pains  to  render  it  effectual ;  if  the  former  in- 
fpired  their  citizens  with  a  degree  of  felf  denial 
and  public  fpirit  unkn  wn  to  other  focietles ;  and 
if  the  latter  formed  a  body  of  men  who  did  ho- 
nour to  their  country  in  the  arts  both  of  peace 
and  war ;  more  ftill  may  be  expcifled  from  the  in 
habitants  of  Gat  at  Britain,  who  enjoy  a  form 
of  government  far  fuperior  to  theirs,  and  have 
it^uch  belter  opportunities  of  improvement.  En- 
lightened by  a  founder  philofophy,  and  blcfled 
with  a  purer  religion,  and  with  liberty  extended 
to  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
people,  fhall  we  be  wanting  in  a  matter  of  fuch 
tfonfequcncc  to  our  own  happinefs  as  well  as  that 
tJfpQflerityJ 

"  An  obje(5t  fo  importnnt,  ami  fo  highly  valued 
by  heathens,  dcfcrvcs  particular  attention  from  a 
nation  thus  didinguiflied.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern  education  will  /hew 
liow  negligent  we  are  in  that  refpedt.  ^he  an- 
dent  Perlians  and  Lacedemonians  were  not  the 
only  nations  of  antiquity  that  ftudied  to  give  a 
jiroper  education  to  their  children.  The  Egypti- 
ans and  the  Cretans  arc  faid  to  have  had  excellent 
hws  and  very  prudent  inftitutions  on  this  head. 
The  Romans,  till  Corrupted  by  luxury,  and  de- 
hafed  by  dtfpotiftn,  were  remarkable  for  the  ear- 
ly care  they  took  to  preferve  the  virtue,  and  to 
regulate  the  manners  of  their  children :  and  we 
are  told,  by  the  author  of  the  Treatife  on  the  De- 
dine  of  Eloquence  among  them,  that  the  chihl 
Was  not  abandoned  at  fir  ft  to  mercenary  nurfes, 
nor  intruded  afterwards  to  fervants,  or  others  of 
abjedt  minds,  and  of  fordid  manners ;  but  that  it 
"was  cuftoraary  to  chufe  out  fome  elderly  female 
Illation,  of  liberal  fentiments,  and  approved  con^ 
cl\n^,  to  whom  the  family,  or  perhaps  famiies 
conncded  by  bl6od  or  neighbourhood,  commit- 
ted the  care  of  their  children  frotn  their  jnfiwit 
^cars.  This  venerable  perfon  ftridtly  regulated 
Ukk  fpoits  and  amu(eaient8|  as  weU  as  their  core 


ferious  purfuit«,  and  carefully  reft  rained  them  hoi 
faying  or  doing  any  thing  that  was  contrary  t 
decency  and  good  manners.  Such  a  method  « 
difcipline,  he  obferves,  was  attended  with  this  i 
well  as  other  advantages  :  Yotmg  men  were  coj 
du<5led,  with  found  and  untainted  minds,  to  tfc 
ftudy  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  fired  with  a  nob 
defire  of  improvement  and  rfiftin^ion.  Among tl 
Athenians,  to  whom  we  are,  in  a  great  me 
fure,  indebted  for  the  arts  and  the  fcicnce*,  p^ 
fons  of  the  higheft  dignity,  and  of  the  greateft  | 
bilities,  difdained  not  to  dired  the  ftndics,  aij 
to  form  the  manners  of  youth.  Many  of  the  pi 
lofophers,  who  were  alfo  their  teachers,  were  ni 
more  diftinguifhed  by  their  tafte  and  leainin 
than  by  their  experience  in  buftnefs,  and  the  laj 
they  held  in  the  ftatc.  They  conveyed  the  knoi 
ledge  of  things,  as  well  as  of  words,  in  an  ej 
manner ;  and  defpifing  that  hanghty  and  dognj 
tic  atr  which  is  fo  difcouraging  to  a  learner,  th 
admitted  an  unrcferved  freedom  of  convcriatici 
of  which  we  have  feveral  inftances  in  the  dialogil 
of  Xcnophon  and  Plato.  And  the  athletic  n\ 
cifes,  and  public  games,  which  were  encouragj 
among  all  the  nations  of  Greece,  were  attend 
with  confiderabic  advantages :  They  rendered 
hod  y  more  hardy  and  vigorous ;  they  gave  the  fta^ 
frequent  opportunities  of  correfponding  togetW 
they  diffufed  a  manly,  independent,  patrioticj 
nt.  Thus  they  ferved  as  a  fchool  for  militt 
virtue,  and  at  the  fame  lime  fecurcd  the  put 
fiberty, 

".  Modem  education  is  very  different  from  tl 
During  the  earlieft  period  of  childhood,  thai 
for  the  firft  five  years,  when  the  mind  is  difpo| 
to  receive  the  ftrongeft  imprefiions,  it  is  freque| 
ly,  and  moft  unhappily,  perverted.  Nor  is  t 
all :  to  complete  the  misfortune,  it  is  often  | 
trnfted,  in  the  fuccccding  period  of  life,  top 
fons  who  have  never  had  proper  opportuniii" 
IT  provemcnt,  are  too  often  fkrangers  to  that  j 
largement  of  fentiment,  and  that  delicacy  of  1| 
gungt^  which  arife  from  a  more  cultivated  mi( 
and  a  better  acquaintance  with  mankind.  1 
thofe  of  fuperior  education,  and  eafy  fortune?, 
garding  the  inftru(5tion  of  youth  as  a  field  in  wh 
little  glory  or  wealth  is  to  be  acquired,  chtifel 
employ  their  talents  where  greater  power,  riclj 
or  honour,  may  be  expe<5tcd. 

"  Nor  will  this  appear  fnrprifing,  when 
confider  the  unfavourable  circumflances  in  wh 
the  teachers  of  youth  are  placed,  and  the  difficulj 
with  which  they  haye  to  ftruggle.  The  forrl 
are  owing  to  the  inattention  of  mankind  ;  the  I 
tcr  to  the  acquired  depravity  of  children.  } 
glefted  m  their  tender  years  by  their  parents,  ^ 
are  their  natural  guardians ;  conupted  by  the 
vants,  to  whofe  care  they  are  committed;  \ 
led  aftray  by  the  example  of  thofe  with  whi 
they  aie  allowed  to  converfe,  it  is  little  wondd 
they  find  it  a  difficult  tafk  to  feparatc  ideas  wh 
they  have  learned  falfcly  to  conneiS,  to  fet  bouj 
to  paflions  which  they  have  been  allowed  to 
dulge,  and  to  ftiake  off  habits  to  which  thct  hi 
been  fo  long  accuftomed.  And  a  little  refit<fli 
on  what  we  muft  have  frequently  obfcrved  tn  li 
will  ferve  to  convince  u?  n  ore  fully  of  the  abii 
coBunitted  in  educatiop^  Of  the  dcfeds  of  i 
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CDCJKHi  ^r3dice,of  the  difficulties  which  the  in- 
ftradors  of  youth  have  to  encounter,  and  of  the 
isawieniencici  to  which  they  are  expoled." 

SicT.  II.  OnBf  Errors  anJ  Dffects  in  the 

USUAL  METHODS  o/*EDt;CATION. 

"TheeriOT*  irhich  arc  frequently  committed  in 
tdttcation  by  parents,  and  thole  to  whom  they 
tnajfcr  the  care  of  their  children,  may  be  reckon- 
rioof  greit  fource  oi  human  milery.  A  few  m- 
Itiacci  will  confirm  the  truth  of  this  obfervation. 

**lo  'he  firft  period  of  life,  when  the  child  is  raoft 
l^ibk  of  impreffions,  he  h  furrounded  with 
pr!{Ef  of  low  education  and  of  weak  minds  f . 
'neeon&qoence  is,  that  he  borrows  their  ideas,  he 
Kidwihar  prejudices  he  adopts  their  manners. 
&2ij:geiwraUy  intrufted  to  fuch  perfona,  he  is  oft- 
acomipted  by  the  manner  in  which  he  is  treated 
Vif  tko.  It  he  pecviihy  forinftance,  and  refiiics 
tonic  fus  ordinary  food  ?  he  is  told,  that  unlefs 
ktibwbat  is  offered  him,  it  will  be  given  to 
«waBr.  The  tendency  of  fuch  a  praAice  is  ob- 
*»«.  It  caonot  fail  ii  producing  a  felfiih  and 
aiicfoittJt  turn  of  mhid.  Is  he  difcompofed  by 
Braccikm?  it  is  thought  proper  to  punifh  the 
iiikr  of  his  misfortune,  guilty  or  innocent,  an^- 
aBtorioaiiimatc  ;  and,  which  is  fttll  worfe,  he 
nimt!mt%  encouraged  to  ioflid  the  imaginary 
pvikKnt  him£df,  till  at  length,  having  wreak* 
^kbpfion,  he  recovers  his  former  tranquillity. 
terse  kt  how  the  heart  is  hardened,  and  how 
^"nad,  cracky  and  revenge,  fo  fatal  to  Qumkind| 
<a  ivpiated  in  the  human  breaft. 

"  The  auoifold  accidents  to  which  we  are  coi4- 
t«aBj  eD>oied,  the  oppofite  views  and  different 
ks^en  of  mankind,  and  the  precarious  hold  we 
fci'c  of  whatever  is  external,  require  that  the 
■«d  iwiild  be  formed,  by  an  early  and  prudent 
Q»tont,totiear,  with  fortitude  and  felf-command, ' 
tfcc  fwioite  troubl€«  and  misfortunes  to  which  we 
«wr  he  (nbjcacd-  Notwithftanding  this,  it  is 
*>  taooofiion  thing,  to  fee  thole  children  whofc 
k»poi  arc  warm,  and  who  arc  ibfccptible  of 
f^  fifidt  fi^hngs,  fi-equently  negleded  in  this 
■^ApQitiat  point.  Inftead  of  teaching  them  pa- 
t»«iT  to  endure  pain  and  difappoifitmeot,  and  the 
•AereTi|4of  hfic,  which  c^not  be  altogether  a- 
^W 1  inftead  of  teaching  them  to  govern  their 
P^*%t  and  direA  them  to  proper  objcds,  their 
^•t«»  are  often  blind  enough  to  allow  them  to 
'^"'nd  an  impatience  under  misfortune,  and  an 
*P0Ba6ty  of  fpirit  when  thwarted,  both  which, 
••fcennj  ftrength  from  indulgence,  are  often 
l**iil»ie  of  trouble  to  others,  and  of  mifery  to 
^■ii»e«-  To  fources  of  this  kind  may  be  tra« 
fti  aaoy  of  thofe  outrages  which  diflurb  the 
♦*«»<rf  ibdety,  and  blait  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
^htod  of  being  taught  candidly  to  acknow- 
■Jtl»»<ault*,  the  child  t»  fuffercd  to  make  ex- 
Owitor  them ;  and  fometimes,  by  a  dircd  he, 
^^'••ttthcm.  Thus  the  facred  regard  which 
*^  to  truth  IS  gradually  diininilhed,  and,  that 
*'^WiBg  broken  down,  dilDmulatioa,  the  bane 
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of  virtue,  eftabliihes  an  early  and  a  {kmefful  em- 
pire in  the  human  heart. 

"  Is  the  child  fluggifh  or  refi*a<5tory  ?  it  is  thought, 
proper  to  engage  him  to  his  duty  l»v  a  '>rtbe*- 
Thus,  inftead  of  dirtntereftednefs,  and  the  love  of 
virtue,  he  contra*^^  a  fordid  and  »ntrc.n^ry  turn^ 
and  a  (trong  atiachme?it  to  m  >n»  y,  which  he  con- 
fiders  as  the  great  objf<ft  that  intcn  lis  ihe  pHflionft- 
of  men,  and  ihc  fprmg  by  which  the*'  ought  t*- 
be  moved  :  and  the  high  encomiums  on  it  whicty 
he  fo  frequently  hcrars,  t'^e  p.iilitm  lor  i(  which 
he  ohferves  in  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  the 
refpeA  which  be  fees  paid  to  the  rich,  uklcpend-r 
ent  of  their  virtues,  naturally  tend  to  pervert  hit 
tafte,  and  teach  him  to  aiT tci^te  the  ideas  of  n»c- 
fit,  and  of  happinefs,  with  the  poifr-flion  of  rjchesi 

'•  If  he  gets  money  from  hit>  relations  or  trienda» 
which  they  defign.  through  a  fond  but  miltakea 
affedion,  as  an  expreiBon  of  their  rejrard  or  ci^.em, 
he  is  often  permitted,  or  rather  enoouragcdt  td 
throw  it  away  in  p>  rchafmg  thofe  thint^s  which 
wiil  fow  the  feeds  of  luxury  and  profuhon  in  hit 
tender  mind.  Hence  that  unhappy  keen]  cfs  foe 
toys,  fruits,  fireat  meats,  &c.  >thii:h  we  obierve 
in  youth,  and  which,  like  oth^  infirmiMis,  it 
nourifhed  by  indifcreet  and  eaiy  indulgence f 
and  hence  may  be  d«rived  that  defire  of  luperflui- 
ties,  and  thofe  numeroiis  artificial  wants,  with 
which  a  vit'uued  appetite,  or  depraved  tafte,  put* 
nifhes  thofe  who  depart  from  the  fimpUcity  of  nat' 
ture. 

*'  Thus  we  are  io  £ar  from  cultivating  a  princfr> 
pie  of  virtue  in  children  during  this  early  period* 
that  we  cannot  fail,  bv  fo  unwary  a  conduA,  to 
ingraft  vice  in  their  tender  breafts.  Hence  it  is 
that  teachers  find  it  fo  difficult  a  tafk.  to  root 
out  of  their  HoCprtunate  pupils  thofe  falle  notions 
which  they  have  already  formed,  and  to  traiathem. 
up,  by  virtuous  habits,  to  be  good  mea  and  u£9- 
fu}  members  of  (bciety. 

•«  When  the  child  arrives  at  6  or  7  years,  and 
begips  now  to  multiply  his  amuferoents,  and  ti> 
extend  his  acquaintance,  feldom  is  fufficient  cane 
taken  to  regulate  his  diverJRons,  and  uiake  them 
fubfervient  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  cfir 
the  health  of  his  body.  Is  attention  given  in  pro- 
portion to  the  flexibility  of  his  temper,  or  his 
want  of  experience,  to  Ihew  him  the  diflferenoc 
of  charader  among  the  living  as  well  aa  the  deadt; 
to  guard  him  againft  the  infedious  example  of  any 
idle  or  naughty  children,  with  whom  he  may  hawe 
occaGon  to  converfc ;.  and  to  encourage  an  i  ;ti- 
macy  between  him  and  thofe  who  are  diligent, 
modeft,  and  virtuous  I  1&  he  tiught  with  p>  opor 
care,  to  ftrive  with  his  equals  in  the  noble  ctmtett 
of  making  himfelf  wifer  and  better  th^^n  tli -y  I  la 
he  taught,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fupprefs  t  he  1- .  (1  ri- 
fings  of  envy,  that  enemy  of  human  happinefs,  .mH 
toreQft  the  emotions  of  pride  and  vanity,  inole  filly 
and  felfiih  paflions  which  are  fo  apt  to  fteal  into 
the  unguarded  breafts  01  youth,  and  efpectalliy 
thoie  cl  the  brightelk  gouus  i  is  he  tau^^ht,  lik^ 
wife^  to  love  his  companions,  to  fympatbize  with 
h  7,  tbdoi 


t  •  fii  cAf  loweM  ranks  ofmankirnL,  this  cireum/iance'eafmot  he  mvoUUd  ;  hut  it  is  alfo  very /ri^iuntij 
^^^nne  tfcbiidra  hirn  in  the  midMing ftatiom^*  -wbem  it  nugkt  he  ikwided*  •  ■ 
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em  under  ficknefs  or  unfortunate  accidents  ;  to 
look  upon  all  mankind  as  his  brethren,  children 
of  the  feme  comnoon  parent  ?  and  to  confider  thofe 
to  whom  he  is  fuperior  in  undcrftanding,  or  in 
any  of  the  advantages  of  fortune,  as  intitled,  upon 
|U1  occaAons,  to  bis  advice  and  afTiftance  i 

♦•  The  Author  of  nature,  who  confers  his  pifts 
with  a  liberal  hand,  and  adapts  thetn  with  a  pa- 
rental foreftght  jto  the  various  exigencies  of  maii- 
Itind,  often  beftows  a  particular  frenius  upon  par- 
ticular perfons,  and  feems  by  this  wife  provihon, 
to  have'  marked  out  the  walk  of  life  for  which  they 
w^ere  defigned.  Notwithftanding  thiu  inn.ite  and 
lifeful  bias,  It  feldom  happens  that  either  the  pa* 
rents  or  the  inftrutftors  of  a  child  apply  their  fagaci- 
ty  todifcover  the  bent  of  his  genius,  or  dire^  hi« 
^udies  with  a  view  lo  render  it  moft  valuable  to 
)iimfelf,  and  moft  beneficial  to  fociety. 

**  But  if  bis  genius  be  not  particular,  it  would 
ht  proper  as  h?  advances  through  youth,  and  be- 
fore he  chufes  his  employment,  to  give  hinfi  a  juft 
^ew  of  the  advantages  and  difadyantages,  which 
attend  the  di^erent  occupations  of  mankind,  and 
to  point  ^ut  to  him  how  far  any  trade  or  profefi 
iion,  which  he  may  have  in  view,  is  ofefu)  to  fo- 
ciety, and  how  far  it  may  be  ruitc4  to  his  capa- 
city, hifi  temper,  and  his  conftkution.  Though 
|uch  con Gderat ions  as  thefe  might  to  have  great 
veight  irt  determining  hi*  choice,  yet  feklom  ia 
$ucb  attcntipn  given  to  dire^  him,  as  the  import- 
^nce  of  that  critical  Hep,  and  the  need  he  has  of 
«dvice,  feem  to  require*'  pnexperienced  in  life, 
4md  ignorant  of  what  qualities  are  nrceffary  in  dif*' 
ferent  occupations,  he  Is  by  no  iheans  a  proper 
judge  £or  himfelf  i  uninftructe(|  by  his  piirents  or 
teacherst  ht  if  too  ready  tto  ileterminc  bimfelf  by 
^he  tafte  of  his  companiona^  or  ty  the  little  incr- 
dents  which  may  hapj>cn  to  ftrikc  his  fency  in 
ihc  place  where  he  receives  his  ed^icalfon. 

"  In  this  critical  period  he  is  feldom  inftru^ed, 
^vith  proper  care,  in- the  ufe  of  his  time  and  his 
•inoncy ;  or  taught  to  fp«nd  the  former  as  becomes 
a  rational  creature,  to  diveft  the  latter  of  the  falfe 
•palue  ftamp^d  upon  it  by  the  prejudices  ot  man- 
kind, andt6  vfe^  it  in  thetruc  light  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  viewecl.'  To  acquire  thofe  accom- 
p]i(hmcnt8  :lnd  tbofe  habits.  When  young,  whicti 
vill  render  us  qfeful  in  life  ;  to  provide  :for  our- 
selves when  of  age,  and  for  our  familiesj  that  they 
fiiat  not  .be  burdens  to  fociety  ;  to  give  our  chiK* 
dren  a  virtpous  education  ;  to  relieve  the  indigent, 
to  encourage  nuxJeft  merit,  to  promote  hoiieft  in- 
.duftry  and^publicfpirit  among  men,  and  in  gene- 
ral, to  do'good  to  our  fellow  creatures,  are  tike 
great  purpofes  to  which  our  time^and  our  money 
^ould  be  applied. 

*^  We  may  obferve  too,  that  he  is  not  fufflcieat- 
Vf  taught  (o  look  upon  induflry  in  bis  future  em- 
ployment ?nd  upon  a  faithful  performance  of  the 
.  fiutine  of  his  ftation,  as  a  debt  which  he  (»we6  to  the 
•public ;  nor  io  he  inftiai<ited  to  valutf  men  by  the  de- 
cency and  propriety  witiv  which  they  acqu^  thcnl- 
iclvea  ip  iqctejy»  r^hcr  than  by  thc.ran^  v^hteh 
ftbcy  hole'.  He  ought,  ^mong  other  thhigs,  to  be 
taught  that,  if  an  employment  be  ufeful,  however 
{lumhki  it  is  never  to:be  treated  wttk  ridicule.br 
frontcmpt';  ancf  can  jicver.fa(e.raro>an,  aato^r^ 
elude  the  pcrfon  who  iaduftr^Qufly  and  honcftly 
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follows  it,  firom  the  protedton  and  good  opinion 
of  mankind. 

**  We  fee  alfo  that  he  is  not  dire^d,  with  pro- 
per  care,  to  the  Aireit  means  of  attaining  happi- 
nefs.     H^ppinefs,  that  great  obje<Jl  which  man- 
kind univerfally  purfue,   may  be  confidercd  as 
0onli(Ving  both  in  freedom  from  pain,  and  in  eo- 
joyment  of  pleafure.     To  avo'd  pain,  it  is  ncctf- 
fary  he  (hould  not  allow  his  lower  appetites  or 
felfifh  patfionK,  to  ufUrp  that  place  in  his  bre.ift 
which  It  diie  to  the  nobler  and  more  tefined.  To 
procure  a  fucceflion  of  the  moft  elevated  plcafurei, 
be  Oiould  not  reft  fati^fied  with  the  reguUriry  of 
an  inoffenliye  condu^,  whjlc  unprofitable  to  o- 
there :  He  ihould  endeavour,  by  improving  and 
exerting  his  faculties,  to  render  his  ufefulnefi  as 
extenfive  as  poflible.     And  that  he  may  be  more 
ufeful  in  life,  and  confequently  more  happy,  his 
parents  and  t.eachers  ftiould  take  all  poflible  pains 
to  form  his  mind  in  his  eariy  years,  and  to  enforce 
their  admonftions  by  a  proper  difcipline.    Thus 
he  will  acquire  good  habits  when  young ;  and  vir- 
tue will,  by  degrees,  become  eafy  and  delightful 
to  him.     But  how  fhall  parents  train  up  their 
children,  or  teachers  inftruft  their  pupils  *nd  in* 
fpire  them  with  a  juft  tafte  of  booku  and  of  ma&« 
ners,  unlefs  they  have  acquired  fuch  a  tafte  them- 
felves  ?  How  can  we  expect  to  be  bappy  ourfclvo, 
or  to  perform  our  duty  to  thofe  who  are  under 
our  care,  if  wc  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  hurried  away 
by  the  violence  of  our  pafiion«  ^  It  is  true  the  pat 
fions  are  neceftary  to  quicken  our  courfe  in  the 
great  voyage  of  human  life ;  and  if  we  could  leart 
to  keep  them  within  due  bounds,  how  fmoothljj 
and  how  pleafantly  fliould  we  fail  over  the  oceaii 
of  life,  which,  in  our  j>refcnt  circumftances,  we 
find  fometimes  fb  tempeftuous  and  fo  fatal !  Bui 
the  paftions  receive  their  dire<ftions,   in  a  greal 
mcafurCy  from  the  ideas  which  wc  have  leamfJ 
to  aifociate,  and  the  opinions  wc  have  formed 
It  iii  natural  for  beings  who  live  in  fociety,  an^ 
are  conltituLed  like  u?,  to  try  to  excel  one  an 
other  :  but  is  it  rot  as  natural  for  them  to  try  ti 
excel  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  as  in  wealth  o 
power  ?  Is  it  not  prejudice,  and  a  (hameful  pci 
verfion  of  their  faculties,  .if  they  do  not  ?  To  b 
fenfible  of  an  injury  is  natural ;  but  is  it  not  all 
natural,  fince  'we  are  indued  with  moral  fcelingl 
and  with '  reafon  as  well  as  with  pafTions,  to  A 
proper  bounds  to  our  refentments,  rather  tha 
allow  them  to  hurry  Us  away  blindly  into  violenc 
and  bloodftied  i  Are  reafon  and  confcience  place 
within  ui  to  check  the  impetuofity  of  our  paffion 
and  fhall  we  defpife  their  iieavenly  admonition^ 
•    **  If  then  we  would  not  be  difeppointed  of  d 
true  happinefs,  which  confifta  in  t^e  perfedi< 
of  oiM-  nature;  if  we  wouW  n*t  be  wanting 
the  duty  which  v^e  owe  to  thofe  who  are  und 
our  care,  ;let  us  ftudy  our  internal  conftituti< 
with  the  greateft  attention  ;  let  us  tr/,  by  ti 
due  exercifo  of  our  reafon>  to  ftrip  oirtward  d 
jc<^8  of  that  falfe  and  adventitious  luftre  whii 
our  early  prefudioes-  may  have  thrown  upon  thei 
and  let  us  weigh  every  enjoyment  in  the  icak 
reafon  and  of  wifdom  ;  let  us  be  careful  to  acuui 
9  t:»fte  in  our  pleafii'res  ;  let  Ss  give  the  pleatbt 
of  fcnfe,  and  of  appetite,  no  more  than  their  fu 
ordinate  and  their  proper  place  j  let  us  ftr:vc 

m^ 
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I  mibflDTiHta  acquainted  with  thofc  which  arifc     labours, 
I  iraa  6c  collurt  of  our   intelleAual    powers, 

kin  the  lore  of  knowledge  and  tlic  fine  arts ; 
»I,  nibjrftill  hij^her  in  our  taftc,  let  us  dirc<ft 
oar  laiiition  to  tboTeof  a  moral  kind,  thofe  of 
f  .tT,  fiddiry ,  humanity,  public  fpirit,  gcnerofi- 
:y,  M  th<  exalted  joys  of  a  felfapproving  mind. 

-  Were  wt  thus  cnlijfhten€d  in  the  purfuit  of 

t^fldi,  were  we  thus  formed  to  virtue,  how 

ttfttfiiJ  i  ^  would  this  earth  be,  and  how 

S^'jwtiDir  the  focicty  of  mankind  !  But  if  this 

&c  caiyfflg  our  ideis  too  high,  and  if  the  rank 

w^jc&fc  hold  ia  the  creation  docs  not  permit  us, 

fcitadlhort-fi^hted  creatures,  to  think  of  per- 

HcbcTC,  wc  find  ourfelves,  at  lead,  bound 

^fwytie  of  duty  and  of  interdt,  and  by  the 

wrkrofournilure,  not  only  to  afpire  at  the 

iifVft  iPjtnablc  degrees  of  virtue  ourfclves,  but 

to^edov  hand  to  others,  and  conduct  them  up 

tt(«te(uptth.    But  whom  (hall  a  tutor  con- 

^khisown  pupils,  whom  he  has  engaged 

kxM^QTwhom  (hall  a  parent  CQndu<it  ra- 

ftctiaahisown  children,  who  arc  the  mod  na- 

tanl  oir?di  of  bis  care,  and  the  moft  proper  fub- 

Jds  of  fcii  culture?  If  we  be  thus  employed,  wc 

luSto^pentc  with  our  almighty  and  beneficent 

pf.tt;  nd  infpircd  witl\  benevolence  and  the 

IwtrfiimieourrelTes,  we  (hall  be  difpofed  to 

fcAi?DD  other!!,  when  deviating  fi'om  their  du- 

I  tr,  uttdBuch  with  hatred  and  horror,  as  with 

^^wnaicompaiTion  :  we  (hall  confider  them 

I »  Uteurap  under  a  diftemper,  as  lefs  fortunate 

*»»tliirebeen  in  the  means  of  education,  as 

|fc«  ixWtel  to  the  public  for  the  opportunities 

'f^  than  of  improving  their  underftinding,  and 

F  ^^^T^g  tiietr  tafte  in  their  early  years.     For 

p^  ibcicty  juftly  punifbet  the  breach  of  its 

p»s  » or(io  to  bring  us  back  to  our  duty,  or 

pjitrfltberifiwn  the  like  pradicc  ;  yet  it  ap- 

t*% 'J4t,  in  nuny  intlances,  miftaken  views  arc 

feococOTof  vice,  and  that  the  folly  of  the  tranf- 

^i»  often  greater  than  his  guilt.    And  it  will 

Jl^  dewed,  that  if  proper  attention  were  given 

■rftr*c  the  mind  unCorruptcd,  and  to  culti- 

•f « tkctiffici,  many  of  thole  calamities  which 

te^  irrcfular  and  ill-dircdcd  paflions  might 

k^«ited. 

*t^  not  expatiate  on  the  advantages  which 
JJ*>Git  from  a  cultivated  mind,  and  a  rational 
wrfhappioefs.  Thefe  are  fo  obvious  that 
"»!  wt  be  difputed.  Nor  is  it  nccefTary  to 
*5 'be  abofc  detail  of  the  miltakes  committed 
^J^ggng  chiklrcq ;  or  of  the  defe<^t8  of  the 
2*JP«dice;  liocc  every  one,  from  his  own 
?*^lini  maft  make  but^too  many  additions, 
^plalereficdioa  on  this  rmportaiit  fubjcA 
gtefaScieat  to  discover  the  necelfity  of  rc- 
p^thecoQunoa  methods  of  edncation,  and 

B**^  there  is  for  improving  them.     How  to 
**^  CTTors,  and  fupply  fuch  defers,  muft 
l***ptjt  mcafure  to  the  ingenuity  and  care 
3nd  teachers.    And  as  there  are  fome 
which  greatly  obilrud  their  united 
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I  (hall  prefume, 
work,  to  point  out  a  fchemc  by  which  thefe  ob- 
(trui^tions  may  be  removed.  But  how  favourable 
ft>evcr  the  public  inftitution  may  be  rendered  for 
the  education  of  youth  ;  yet,  if  we  confider  the 
diverfity  of  tempers,  the  druggie  of  pa(rions,  and 
the  variety  of  cafes  th^ft  will  occur,  we  (hall  find, 
that,  in  different  circurafbnces,  different  methods 
will  be  necelTary.  The  grcateft  care  (hould  be 
taken  to  prcferve  thofe  children  from  infecfliott 
whofe  minds  are  as  yet  uncorrupted  bv  the  world; 
and  where  medicine  may  be  nectfTiry  for  the 
mind,  it  (hould  be  adapted,  with  a  (kilful  hand, 
to  the  temper  of  the  child,  and  the  mental  dif- 
eafes  to  which  he  is  moft  liable.  On  this  fubjed 
treatifcs  have  appeared,  and  fy (terns  have  been 
written  ;  and  men  of  confi-lerable  reputation  in 
the  learned  world,  have  not  difdained  to  employ 
their  genius  in  laying  down  rules  for  the  educa* 
tion  of  youth.  After  all,  it  is  (till  to  be  regretted, 
that  fome  of  thole  fyftems  ar^  too  con6ned,  and 
others  too  little  fuited  tp  pracJlicc,  and  to  the  cir* 
cumftances  of  mankind,  comicdrd  in  fociety,  and 
depending  upon  one  another.  But  as  many  ingeni- 
ous obfervations  have  been  made,  and  many  uieful 
diredions  given,  by  Mr  Locke,'  Mr  RoufTeau,  and 
other  writers  on  educatioh,  I  11)aII  throw  together 
fuch  of  their  precept^  and  remarks  as  appear  to 
be  of  the  mofV  extcnfive  life ;  and  minpling  fome 
reflections  of  my  own,  I  ihall  publilh  them,  thus 
blended  together,  as  the  fecond  part  of  this  trea* 
tife,  after  having  prefixed  fome  rules  laid  down 
by  approved  phyficians  for  the  management  of  in- 
fants *.  Much  will  ftill  depend  upon  the  parents, 
and  much  upon  the  qualitications  and  chaiadter 
of  the  perfons  to  whom  they  transfer  their  autho- 
rity. It  will  be  proper,  firft,  to  inquire,  whether 
children  (hould  be  educated  in  public  or  in  pri- 
vate t ;  how  a  fchool  fhould  be  coni^itutcd  and 
governed ;  and  to  confider  the  nature  and  degrees 
of  education  necetTaiy  for  the  lower  ranks ;  that 
is,  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind." 

Sect.  III:  0/  the  Advantages  anJ  Disad- 
vantages of  a  Public  ami  Private  Edu- 
cation. 

"  One  unfavourable  circumftancc  in  a  private  % 
education  is  the  dependence  of  tutors  on  the  pa- 
rents of  their  pupils.  On  thefe  they  depend,  not 
only  for  their  prefent  fubfiftcnce,  but  frequently 
alfo  for  their  future  eftabli(hment ;  and  as  parents 
are  not  always  the  bcft  judges  of  education,  nor 
always  confiderate  enough  to  invcft  the  tutor  with 
proper  authority,  he  is  (omctimes  conftrained  to 
adopt  that  method  of  inftrudion  which  the  pa- 
rents lay  down  for  their  children,  how  improper 
foever  that  method  may  be,  and  to  fubmit  to  the 
caprice  of  his  pupils,  whom  he  ought  to  dire<^l. 

"  Another  difadvanUge  is,  the  rifk  a  boy  thus 
educated  runs  of  being  perverted  in  his  temper, 
as  well  as  retarded  in  his  (liidies,  by  undue  indul- 
gence from  his  parents,  and  by  fcrvile  (lattery  from 
domeflics.    This  is  often  complained  of  by  pri- 

^*fl)rCaA»MAM's  Treatifeon  Education>  Part  IT. 
^•j  ^fvry  canctms  onij  tbofe  eh'^dren  ^vhofe  parents  can  afford  them  a  domefiic  education.     The 
^•■^•(fifu^rw,  bevzg  born  in  circumftances  <wbicb  admit  not  of  tbt  expence  of  a  private  tutor ^  mufi 
^^^duaud  by  the  public  mode* 

*  ^« private  iiucation  is  meant  a  djmcftic  W« 
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nate  tutors:  a«d  indeed  it  is  natuia!  to  fuppofe, 
that,  by  this  means,  a  boy,  though  othcrwife  ca 
pable  of  the  bell  imprcflions,  will  be  in  danger  of 
feccoming  untra^able,  and  impatient  of  contra- 
di^ion,  arbitrary  in  his  principles,  an  well  as  un- 
focial  and  tyrannical  in  his  tcmprr.  Hence  he  will 
be  difpoTcd  to  treat  thole  of  inferior  rank  with  in- 
(blencc,  as  wdl  as  contempt ;  ant.1  having  hither- 
to met  with  little  oppohtitm  to  his  delires,  and 
not  knowing  what  it  ib  to  live  on  an  equality  with 
others  of  the  like  age  witli  himfclf,  he  wiU  expeft 
the  fame  compliance  from  the  world  which  he  met 
vith  at  home.  And  as  he  will  often  find  himfelf 
diiappointed  of  the  homage  which  he  fo  long  con- 
fidered  as  his  due,  he  muft  become  peeviih  and 
nneafy,  and  feel,  on  many  occafiona,  the  difa- 
^reeable  cffeds  of  the  bjtiftice  that  was  done  him 
in  his  early  years. 

"  Add  to  this,  that  a  private  education  is  not 
t)f  fo  great  efficacy  in  exciting  a  fpiril  of  ennila- 
tion.  There  is  implanted  in  the  human  mind  an 
ardent  defire  to  excel.  This  dcfire,  operating 
with  greater  force  in  fociety,  proves  a  flrong  mo- 
tive with  moil  boys,  and  keeps  fome  awake  who 
would  otherwilc  languifh  in  floth,  if  they  were 
not  frequently  roMfed  by  the  application  of  this 
powerful  fpur.  Powerfiil  it  is ;  for  by  it  the  gid- 
dy may  be  fixed,  the  paiTionate  may  be  reftrain- 
cd,  and  the  fluggilh  may  be  roufed.  The  con- 
^ioufnefs  of  excelling  h  (o  pleafant,  and  of  being 
excelled  fo  painful,  that  the  hardefl  taflk  will  be 
attempted,  and  the  fevered  reftraint  endured,  in 
hopes  of  acquiring  preeminence  in  the  clafs.  Thit 
f^mulation,  this  virtuous  rivallhip  for  knowledge, 
ought  never  to  be  checked,  and  will  not  be  eafily 
rooted  out,  while  focial  inllitutions  remain.  It  is 
therefore,  the  bufinefs  of  a  public  education  to 
watch  over  a  paflion  which  is  to  have  fuch  influ- 
ence over  us,  and  (o  to  govern  it,  that  it  may  ne- 
ver degenerate  into  envy.  Let  us,  both  parents 
and  teachers,  aval]  ourfe Ives  of  this  propenlity  to 
vie  with  one  another,  and  let  us  lead  youth  to  a 
rivallhip  in  Virtue  as  well  as  in  knowledge.  Let 
\18  fet  them  an  example  ourfelves.  For  our  en- 
couragement, though  we  (hould  mifs  the  firll 
prize  in  this  glorious  conteft,  yet  our  labour  will 
not  be  loft.  We  (hall  find  ourielves  amply  re- 
warded in  the  acquifitions  we  make;  and  the 
greater  thefe  arc,  the  more  ufcftjl  fliall  we  be  to 
thofe  who  are  under  our  care,  th€  more  pleafed 
ihall  we  be  with  ourfelves,  the  greater  joy  ihall  we 
feel,  that  others  keep  pace  with  us,  or  even  get 
before  ua,  in  this  illuftrious  race ;  for  fuch  is  the 
nature  of  true  wifdom,  that  like  her  filler  charity, 
Ibe  envieth  not. 

"  But  to  return :  By  means  of  a  public  educa- 
tion boys  will  much  fooner  enlarge  their  ideas, 
and  cultivate  their  underftandings;  tbr  while  they 
are  engaged  in  reading  the  (ame  leifons  together^ 
their  mutual  infpeftion  will  enliven  their  ftudies, 
their  rivalfhip  will  (harpen  trheir  genius,  and  their 
united  endeavours  will  render  their  talks  more 
eafy,  as  well  as  more  delightful. 

"  Bcfides,  if  a- boy  be  accuftomed  to  aflbciate 
with  others  of  the  fame  age,  and  under  the  fame 
regulations  with  himfelf,  he  will  more  effedually 
get  the  better  of  that  rawnefs,  and  that  aukward 
bathfulneiiBy  which  are  fo  remarkable  iu  thok  who 
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have  been  late  in  entering  into  fociety ;  and  b| 
will  more  readily  acquire  an  adivity,  and  open 
nefs  of  temper,  which  arc  very  neceflary  toa  younj 
man  wlu)  would  make  a  figure  in  bufioefs,  anj 
put  himfelf  in  a  capacity  of  ieiving  the  public  <^ 
his  friends. 

"  Friendihip,  by  the  tender  fympathics  whic 
it  produces,  is  known  to  heighten  our  joys,  an 
to  foften  our  cares.  By  the  attachnieots  which 
forms,  it  is  often  the  means  of  advancing  a  mar 
fortune  in  the  worid.  Wben  begun  in  joutli^i 
has  been  found  to  grow  up  gradually,  and  tofa 
as  long  as  life  itfelf.  Public  education  furoin 
the  bed  means  of  forming  ^his  amiable  tie:  iti 
cudoms  us  to  live  in  fociety ;  it  calls  forth  the  i 
cial  aifcdions ;  it  gives  kindred  fouls  a  betttr  o 
portunity  of  meeting  while  they  are  rooft  lufc£ 
tible  of  friendihip,  and  of  all  the  genero48|)affio 
"  Further,  boys  who  are  educated  at  a  pu^ 
fchool,  being  placed  in  circumftances  fimiiar 
what  they  will  experience  in  their  progrefs  throe 
life,  will  learn  to  examine  the  charaders  of  tli 
companions,  and  derive  advantage  from  the 
periencc  of  others,  as  well  as  their  own. 

*^  It  has  been  alledged  by  fome,  that  a  pal 
education,  by  accuftoming  children  to  an  impl 
obedience,  tends  to  deprefs  their  fpirits,  ta 
fpire  them  with  flaviOi  notions,  and  thus  to  1 
pare  them  tor  abfolute  fubjedion  to  their  polil 
governors.  But  if  this  ever  happens,  it  ought 
to  be  charged  to  the  account  or  a  public 
tion  ;  but  lather  to  the  unikilfuloeis  of  the 
er,  and  his  abufe  of  the  authority  with  wbi 
is  invcfled.  Where  public  education  is  pi 
conduiflcd,  the  obedience  of  the  learner 
voluntary,  pleafans  and  healthful,  it  will  b« 
luntary  ;  for  it  will  be  founded  on  a  (enlc  of 
teafonablenefs  of  his  teacher's  injundions:  It 
be  pkafant;  for  a  boy  is  pleafed  with  the  tltou 
of  being  treated  in  a  rational  way :  It  wii 
healthful ;  for  the  brilknels  of  bis  fpirits,  flo^ 
from  the  happinefs  of  his  condition,  will  ftreng 
hisconftitution,  enhven  his  genius,  and  fwtcit 
temper.  By  fuch  an  education  too,  he  wi 
trained  up  to  be  a  good  citizen :  he  will  ki 
neceflity  of.government,  in  order  to  cure  th 
norance,  and  to  check  the  diforders  of  manlj 
but  he  will  be  ihocked  at  any  cruel  or  arbi 
exertions  of  power.  To  this  may  be  addedi 
being  accuilomed  to  deliver  orations  at  the 
lie  examinations  of  the  fchool,  and  on  otbc 
cafions,  in  tlie  Englifh  language,  and  on  ful 
adapted  to  his  capacity  and  years,  he  wil 
means  of  that  early  preparation,  be  better  ( 
fied  for  a  more  public  appearance,  if  be  afp) 
ter  the  honour  ot  ferving  his  country  at  the  I 
the  pulpit,  or  in  the  (enate. 

*^  From  the  foregoing  view  of  a  public  < 
tion,  it  will  appear  to  be  beft  calculated  1 
fpiring  that  vigour  of  mind,  as  well  as  inl 
thofe  principles  of  adlion,  which  are  mo&  f\| 
to  the  fpirit  of  the  Britilh  conflitution,  | 
holds  out  rewards  to  cultivated  genius  and  i 
guilhed  induftry  and  bids  them  rife  froj 
humbler  to  the  higher  ftations  of  life. 

**  Thefe  are  no  doubt  valuable  advantagd 
may  juitly  be  expedted  from  a  public  edu^ 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  iaid^  U 
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thcfcidfaiifarci  «t  outweighed  by  the  difad- 

fiit^  which  attend  it,  6nce  it  appears  that,  in 

bd,  dnTdren  it  paWic  fchools,  are  often  negledl- 

I   diuitorftwlict,  and  corrupted  in  their  morals. 

Ill  win  this  happens  it  is  not  to  be  imputed 

(et^oitureof  fnch  iaftitutions:  it  is  to  be  im- 

p^cd  to  the  nnfitnefs  of  the  pcrfons  who  have 

*?cti»?eoffiichfcliool8,  to  the  multiplicity  of 

ttaft  which  thty  are  obliged  to  teach  at  one 

ttac,  ukJ  to  the  fmallnefs  of  the  (alary  which 

itqfRgifgfro^  the  puWirf.  That  the  firft  of  thefe 

tsiaeaRs  more  frequently  than  could  be  wifh- 

(if  His  wonder,  fince  it  is  the  natural  confequence 

<*ftfitlicrtwo.    Few  men,  properly  qualified, 

liidbe  to  follow  an  ennployment  where  fo  va- 

nmadfoconftant  labour  is  required,  unlefs  the 

J^raBUjti  attending  it  were  much  more  confider- 

detka  they  generally  are.    And  fo  unfortunate 

•tbeooM^ion  of  many  of  our  fchools,  that,  fup- 

fB%  lie  teacher  fiifRcicntly  qualified,  yet  his 

ittfB«i  ndft  be  diftra<5ted,  by  the  number  of 

i^  to  which  it  is  called,  and  diflipated  to 

faideiree,  as  to  render  his  exertions  unplea- 

ic  to  hknirlf^  and  unprofitable  to  his  pupils, 

•MctfcefcantinefB  of  his  fahry  muft  oblige  him 

tveipic  in  (bme  other  bufinefs,  or  to  receive 

•or  fclolan  than  he  can  properly  educate.    In 

•tfcrtKfcalir,  the  fchool  will  become  but  his 

fa^ioit;  m  the  Utter,  he  will  find  it  impof- 

iMrispR  proper  attention  to  the  ftudies  or  mo- 

■^•^liBpopils,  and  can  only  hope  to  preferve 

♦^tk appearance  of  teaching  them,  by  croud- 
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ry  innocent  device,  will  find  no  room  to  exert  it- 
felf.  It  is  only  where  the  inequality  is  inconfider- 
able,  and  not  where  fuch  a  difference  of  capacity 
tnay  be  reafonably  expe^ed,  that  this  fpirit  will 
be  found  to  operate  :  for  it  is  natural  to  imagine, 
that  a  boy  will  then  only  feel  its  influence,  when 
he  has  the  profpe<ft  that  his  repeated  efforts  will, 
fomctimes  at  lead,  procure  him  that  pre  eminence 
in  knowledge  which  is  both  the  objed  of  his  wilh- 
cs,  and  the  reward  of  his  labours. 

"  Thus  we  fee  the  advantages  which  naturally 
refult  fi*om  a  public  education,  and  the  reafuns 
for  which  thefe  advantages  arc  fo  often  loft  or  ini- 
paired.  I  am  fenftble  that,  from  the  preference 
which  I  have  given  to  public  education,  fome  will 
think  me  partial  to  my  own  profeffion.  But  man 
being  evidently  defigned  for  fociety,  and  his  moft 
amiable  difpolitions  being  thofe  of  a  facial  kind* 
will  it  not  be  a  confiderable  advantage  for  him, 
to  be  accustomed  from  his  childhood  to  the  cxer- 
cife  of  thefe  difpofitions,  and  trained,  by  a  regu- 
lar difcipHne,  to  the  duties  of  focial  life  r  Can  any 
virtues,  or  any  good  habits,  be  taught  by  private 
inftru^ition,  Xhat  cannot  be  more  fuccefsfully 
taught  by  public  education,  when  properly  con- 
duced ?  It  is  acknowledged,  that  fomc  children, 
of  a  particular  conftitution  of  body,  may  be  bet- 
ter reared  in  private,  during  the  fitfl  ftaees  of  life, 
that  is,  till  the  age  of  9  or  10  years;  but,  with 
this  exception,  it  appears  that  public  education  is 
jgrcatly  fuperior  to  private.      Upon  the  whole. 


,. ^ ,  _^ when  we  con  fid  er,  on  the  one  hand,  how  defec- 

% tto  into  few  daifes  or  forms,  and  jumbling  five  the  private  fcheme  of  education  is  toward* 
^%«t  and  the  idle,  the  fprightly  and  the  the  preparing  of  children  for  fociety,  and,  on  the 
ij"'  prwMfeBotffly  together.  The  abfurdity  of  other,  how  much  their  improvement  is  retarded* 
w  »  arrangement  is  as  evident  as  the  confe-    and  their  morals  endangered  at  public  fchools,  by 

the  inconveniencies  already  mentioned,  we  may 
conclude,  that  till  thefe  inconveniencies  be  remo- 
ved, the  moft  fucccfsful  plan  of  inflrudtion  will  be 
that,  which,  avoiding  the  temptations  to  which 
children,  in  the  mean  time,  would  be  expofed  in 
all  populous  cities,  and  taking  a  middle  couife 
between  the  extremes  of  a  public  and  private  e- 
ducation,  will  fecurc  the  advantages  of  the  one, 
without  the  difadvantagts  ot  either. 


g«ca  of  it  are  pernicious :  for  if  the  teacher 

gyp  the  quicker  boys  leffons  fuificient  to  employ 

jMr  tiae,  the  flower,  who  read  along  with  them, 

Jj pulbed  through  tafks  to  which  they  are  un- 

«1»  »d  lading  tbemfelves,  on  the  one  hand, 

Ww>d  by  their  con;paniona,  and,  on  the  o- 

^^1lcstiy  rebuked  or  chaflifed,  will  fall  in- 

^«aoft  unhappy  deje^ ion  of  mind.     Defpair- 

■f«rfi«prorement,  they  will  lofe  all  inclination 

J^i  and  all  that  defire  of  recommendng 

■■^1^  to  the  good  opinion  of  their  teacher, 

JJ^wght  to  be  a  fpur  to  thtir  diligence,  and 

*Wt9tiieiT  virtue,  while  he  muft  appear  to 

***ittt  a  kind  inftruAor,  and  an  afFedionate 


Sect.  IV.   0///^  Constitution  ami  Gov eks^ 
MENT  0/ a  Public  School. 

The  pro^refs  of  children  at  a  public  fchool, 
will  always  depend  upon  the  conflitution'of  the 


^^  ^  ta  the  odious  light  of  a  tyrant  and  an    fchool,  and  the  number  of  the  fcholars,  as  well 

■^^If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  tries  ~ 

•^aottiodaie  the  general  leflbns  of  the  clafs 

*Jcciwoties  of  the  f\  ^wer,  the  confequences 

""■g^ill  very  bad  :  for  the  quick  and  lively, 

JJ*^  by  that  adivity  which  is  natural  to 

r!'*3«nprovided  with  proper  objeds  toem- 

2^*|*JD he  in  danger  of  cont rafting  idle  and 

?V*'ws  habits,   and  will  difturb  and  infeft 

"Jj^'^Piniottt ;  by  which  means  their^iludies 

JJ^wanird,  wd  their  minds  corrupted.   Sup- 

J*JP"  the  teacher  fhould  fteer  a  middle  courfe, 

^^jjcoBmnnly  done,  then  mufl  the  above- 

T^JJ^lwcoflveoiencics  fall,  though  not  with 

^?J"g^  both  on  the  quicker  and  the  flower: 

2? j^ofe,  as  well  as  the  former,  that  fpirit 
I  2l*  ^'bich  animates  erery  well-regulated 
'  ^*1  which  oo$ht  to  be  kept  alive  by  cf  c- 


as  the  abilitie-*  of  tlie  Ichoolmafter.  The  more 
the  fchool  is  crowded,  and  the  care  of  the  matter 
divided,  the  more  will  the  notice  which  he  can 
take  of  individuals  be  dirainilhed.  But  if  he  have 
not  a  proper  number  of  ufliers  10  alTifl"  him,  the 
inconveniencies  of  a  crowded  fchool  will  be  much 
greater :  for  he  will  be  diftrefTcd  with  a  multitude 
of  things,  not  prefenting  themfelves  to  him  in  an 
eafy  and  regular  fuccclTion,  but  all  at  once  foli- 
citing  his  attention.  This  muft  naturally  happen 
when  there  are  feveral  forms,  or  clafles,  of  boys, 
all  in  the  fchool  at  one  time,  learning  different 
lelTons,  and  c  nlequently  requiring  his  infpedtion 
and  affiftancc.  For  as  he  can  attend  only  to  one 
of  the  Uflcs  at  once,  the  other  claffes,  and  cfpc- 
cially  the  younger  boys,  will  be  tempted  to  prat- 
Uc|  aad  to  tiiile  away  their  time ;  their  noife  too 
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info  dafles,  and  by  proporttoning  the  numbci 
the  teachtrs  to  that  oY  the  fcholars.  What  I 
proportion  is,  cannot  be  precifcly  dctcrmi^ 
Somethinjr  muft  depend  upon  the  age  and  thti 
pacitie*  of  children.  It  they  are  generally  ui 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  or  if  the  fchoohnaft< 
obliged  to  teach  a  variety  of  things  at  once 
Englifh,  Latin,  writing,  arithmetic,  it  cannoj 


authors  with  as  much  geography,  hidory, 
rhetoric,  as  ought  to  be  comprehended  inj 
ftudy  of  the  claflics,  he  may,  in  that  cafe  be  | 
to  teach  from  %$  to  3$^  if  they  can  be  raij 
into  two  or  three  forms,  without  prejudic| 
their  (ludieB.  But  this  is  a  matter  that  rcq^ 
great  attention  and  difcernment ;  for  as  it  i^ 
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will  be  very  difturbing  to  the  elder  and  more  ftu- 
dious  fcholan?,  and  particularly  to  thofe  who  arc 
then  giving  an  account  of  their  leflbna.  Thus  the 
attention  of  the  teacher  being  diverted  from  the 
claCi  which  he  is  examining,  he  will  find  himfelf 
under  the  difagrecable  neceffity  of  ufing  compul- 
five  methods  to  filencc  this  noife,  and  to  check 
this  turn  for  diffipation  and  diforder.    Hence  his 

fpirits  will  be  wafted  by  degrees,  and  his  temper  fuppofed  that  one  perfon  can  give  proper  at 
foured.  Nor  is  the  fituation  of  his  pupils  lefs  to  tion  to  more  than  10,  fo  young  and  fo  vario 
be  lamented.  Tempted  to  be  idle  for  want  of  employed.  But  if  his  pupils  are  more  advar 
proper  affiftance,  and  difpirited  by  the  rebukes  in  years,  and  if  they  ate  to  be  taught  the  L 
and  the  chaftifements  vi'hich  they  receive  or  dread 
from  time  to  time,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  har- 
dening themfclves  againft  a  fenfe  of  fliame,  and 
of  contra^ing  an  averfion  to  their  book  as  well  as 
to  their  teacher. 

•«  It  is  but  too  true,  that  this  difadvantage  muft 
attend  a  crowded  fchool,  confiding  of  fcveral  claf- 

fcs  and  unprovided  with  a  fufficient  number  of  tremely  difficult  to  teach  even  a  thin  fchool  m 
tiihers.  Nor  will  the  moft  vigilant  teacher,  with  the  clafles  are  many,  fo  nothing  can  be  ci 
ajl  the  afliftance  that  the  elder  boys  can  give  him,  more  unprofitable  to  the  fcholars  or  more 
be  able  to  prevent  it ;  for  though  thefe  may  be  preflive  to  the  teachers,  than  a  numerous  cU 
employed,  on  fomc  occafions,  in  aflifting  and  in  boys,  differing  in  penius  as  well  as  age,  ancj 
teaching  thofe  who  are  younger  and  more  igno-  reading  the  fame  lefTons. 
rant,  becaufe  the  teaching  of  others  contributes  "  The  younger  boys  Ihould  not  be  conf 
not  a  little  to  the  acquiring  of  languages  as  well  Ibng  in  fchool  at  one  meeting ;  but  during 
as  of  arts ;  yet  if  we  confider  the  intercourfe  that  time  they  (liould  be  kept  conftantly  emplo 
fubfifts  between  the  elder  and  the  younger  boys,  either  in  giving  an  account  of  their  talks,  ( 
as  companions,  and  as  fchoolfellows,  we  Ihall  find,  preparing  them  under  the  eye  of  their  teac 
that  the  authority  of  the  former  over  the  latter  In  this  there  is  a  double  advantage :  they  will 
•will  not  be  fufficient  to  command  their  attention,  ther  leani  idle  habits  at  fchool,  nor  will  thr 
and  to  imprefs  their  leflTons  upon  them  with  that  diftreflftd  and  ftupified  by  long  application.  | 
"weight  which  is  requifite.  Nor  is  it  doing  juftice  "  Befides  the  time  which  they  fpend  in 
to  the  elder  boys  to  tmploy  thim  often,  much  Latin  fchool,  they  (liould  be  employed  for  a] 
lefs  every  day,  in  teaching  the  principles  of  Ian-  or  two  after  their  admiflion,  at  leaft  ore  \ 
ffuape,  or  even  the  lower  authors.  The  chief  bu-  every  day,  in  reading  Englilh,  which  tbcy  wi 
finefs  of  the  eldtr  fcholars,  is  to  prepare  their  own  otherwifc  be  in  danger  of  forgetting.  They  01 
talks  and,  by  a  quick  and  uninterrupted  pjogrefs,  alfo,  during  the  fiift  two  years,  to  fpend  a 
to  proceed  in  their  ftudies,  till  they  have  acquir-  tion  of  their  time  every  day  in  writing.  Tli 
cd  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  " 
finlfhed  the  courfe  of  their  education  at  fchool. 

"  The  number  of  boys  in  each  clafs,  perhaps, 
Ihould  not  be  above  10  or  12 ;  if  it  be  much^i  eat- 
er, it  will  prevent  their  improvement,  and  efpe- 
cially  if  they  are  young  :  for  fuppofing  their  ca- 
pacities to  be  equal,  it  cani.ot  be  expeded,  con- 
fidering  the  reftleflhefs  natural  t6  fo  early  a  pe- 
riod, that  v^hen  a  boy  has  anfwered  the  (jueftion 
pro' ofcd,  he  will  ftand,  with  fixed  attention,  till 
h  return  to  him  in  courfe.  And  as  it  will  not  re- 
turn to  him  foon,  nor  frequently,  where  the  clafs  have  greater  talks  prefcribed.  Still  a  regard  ^ 
is  very  numerous,  he  mult  be  otien  abfent  in  his  be  had  to  their  health;  and  bodily  exercii<d 
thoughts ;  and  lofing  fight  of  the  connexion  of  proper  intervals,  is  not  only  to  be  allowed,  b« 
words  in  his  :cflbn  ;  he  muft  contra<5t  likewife  ha-    be  recommended. 

bits  of  inattention,  which  will  be  very  inconve-  "  It  wi  I  be  convenient,  where  the  fchool  is 
nient  in  life,  and  very  difficult  to  (hake  off.  Be-  numerous,  that  there  fliould  be  fcparate  ^ 
fides  if  a  boy  is  difpofed  to  be  idle,  he  will  flat-  ments  for  the  teachers,  in  order  that  the  t 
ter  himfelf  that  his  ignorance  may  fometimes  e-  fcholars,  whofe  behaviour  may  be  fuppolcd  t( 
fcape  unno'iiccd  in  the  crowd,  and  he  will  take  more  manly,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  rc3< 
lefs  pains  to  prepare  a  leflbn  of  which  he  is  to  give  by  themfclves,  without  mingling  with  the  yo( 
an  account  ot  fo  fmall  a  part.  er,  or  being  fubje<fted  to  the  hurry  and  noiicj 

<»  Sucli  aie  the  inconveniences  of  crowded  claf-  cannot  be  altogether  avoided  in  a  crowded  (ch 
fes  even  when  the  capacities  of  the  boys  are  At  the  fame  time  thcfe  apartments  ihould  be  j 
coual,  or  nearly  fo  ;  but  if  they  are  very  unequal,  tiguous,  that  the  principal  teacher  may  vilit  t! 
the  inconveniences  which  attend  fiich  claflTes  have  with  more  eafe  ;  and  one  of  them  ftiould  be  1^ 
been  (hewn  to  be  n  uch  greater  ;  all  which  may  enough  to  contain  all  the  fcholars  in  time  of  pi 
be  prevented  by  a  proper  diitribuUoa  of  the  boys  erS|  aad  oa  other  public  occa^n«.  ^  j 
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fometimes  delayed  too  long,  as  you  will  fel^ 
find  a  boy  that  mrderftands  his  mothcr-ton 
before  he  can  write  with  eafe.  The  I>atin| 
Englilh  exercifcs,  called  vefrfionj^  which  are  (^ 
monly  prefcribed  at  fchool,  are  very  condu^ 
if  not  abfolutely  neceflary,  to  the  knowledg 
both  languages.  Now,  till  a  boy  can  write 
an  eafy  hand,  he  will  be  altogether  unlit  for  | 
excrcifes.  The  elder  boys  who  are  capablj 
greater  application,  and  more  ripe  forinftru<J^ 
fhould  be  confined  much  longer  in  fchool,  j 


SicT.lV.V.  E    D   'U    C  ■ 

•The  uwtfr-fcachcn,  or  ufhers,  in  great  fchools, 

ftwld  be  altojjcthcr  dq)endcnt  on  the  principal 

toriff.    They  (hould  receive  their  diredions 

fr«hu«:  thcyihouki  ftudy  his  plan,  and  aflill 

K  to  the  utmoft,  in  executing  it»     And  the 

|pr?dpal  tfachcr,  in  his  turn,   IhoUld  take  all 

pi^  piins  to  fupport  the  authority  of  the  ufli- 

01,  aad  to  promote  their  improvement. 

••Once  ID  the  year,  at  Icaft,  there  (hould  be  a 

pabfcaimiiiation  of  every  fchool,  at  which  the 

p»nit$of  the  children  (hould  by  all  means  at- 

tori.  Tbii  has  preat  influence  on  the  minds  of 

Toatk:  i:  kindles  a  fpirit  of  emulation,   and  a 

W*gfb»wo«f,  ^ifioog-  tlicni ;  k  nrndrrs  their 

5^*ft  infineftmg,  and  more  pUMf^int;  it  pru. 

tstoiti  of  exriy  ^ppJicitioii,  \i,^[tich   wiil   b^ 

"Aofiic  10  Their  fh;dica,  and  ^n  txcdkiU 

'*IWtht<«4rai nation  may  have  a  prnper  cf* 
^  t'y  f^iU  br  condui?ted  with  all  thai  folem^ 
'«i^:h  ii  neo*/r*ry  to  aflcft  the  ruinds  of- 
ro^  ini  alt  thAt  ex3<ftncfi  ind  imp  irit.ility, 
L^*^»t it^uilltc  for  dilcovcrTniT  the  rtnl  pro- 
fttehaTvand  the  plan  of  tducAtion  pur- 
Tttctcichcf. 

fevfturaHe  circurnft.iDcciit  ati4 

didUi  rcfUl-ltitins,  will  av.^ii  but 

fare  and  aaivily  iti  the  ti!-rher.    k 

'ihe  teacher  that  ioufc^  the  lloihful, 

_        II,  and  With  a  m^^gtcal  faM  uf  t^vrcc, 

""••d  irigour  to  alL     To  prudn^e  thh  im* 

^e*fi»  an;1  render  it  moft  btncriuiAl  to  his 

^*f  ^Nnjld  ft  rive,  by  unwearied  en^LM^^ours 

'* fd  fupjxjft  ill  them  an  ariknt  ddirt^  n  jt 

**^*^«?i^TC  the  taknts  of  the  mind,  biu  llrU 

P«? «i  af|jtiii¥  thofc  difpAfitiutji   uf  Uie  iit  "f 

[^tethofe  ulents  receive  thtir  v.iluc.   And 

2Jf  5^*^  a  numlj<?r  of  t  htldren   illMfjitiJe 

^**iwArxil,  it  will  re^^iiircn  1  Un^W  dir<.frri- 

"^"^paef  ihcir  v;mo;i^  tcmpcrsj  aj  well  .u 

■Jj^  4iiil  to  apply  the  pjoj^tr  cnUiirt:  tii 

;*jp^ii>g thh  trtdtiire,  the  lertcher  ihnuA 

•■Nelfp  upoTi  all  occafion**,  to  chtck  t?it! 

' to  enf ou rag^e  the  m^idcJt,  to  tntfic:  tf;t; 

''»b>liumMe  the  proudi  to  corrirTTtfjJ  t!>t 

iw4weU  difpi>red,  to  Dufe  th**  ifiil^»- 

fi^  llie  diligent,  to  i:ure  the  pccvithp 

Itiklexfotir  to  mrike  vice  appc  ir,  mi 

I  deleft  ibVet  bat  likewafc  u-»i'-ittrtl 

Mt-    He  *liou1d  Ihcw  fii'*  pupil "i  thc! 

ililfefttUr  vndMtgcncr  of  the  fMHi m^i 

b  the  early  penoil  nt  lij^r.     lie 

E  !«>  Ihofe  who  have  bcfsi  nuhippi- 

how  f<)t)liib,    d^  wcii  tih  how    hiia 

L^WT  they   have  *i-^ttd  i    and   he  th'jtitd 

'^ w,  ai  obje ^ *  of  p i i y,  r* ' h tr t ha j ^  u i - 

tp«mi)|fiifiitv,  which  hnve  ,i  !>'«nlt^rit  y 

l%w*l*»^thcT  thin  lo  rirlorm  the  heirt, 

ItiMilkldilcourige,  on  thL-  one  handi 

^il  iTOh.ifaI  and  unbecfiminp*  pind  cn- 

i* tile  other,  every  apptimiice  ot'  mo- 

't  of  heart  i  and  wbiJc  he  tit  it  n 

nef*  i>f  a  piftnt,  he  (liDiiltl  11  u- 

Aoi  wtih  J  t^de  for  iiululhy,  and 

cm  jfl  virtue  as  well  Ja  li;  kuowiedgc. 
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By. a  courfe  of  difcreet  and  impartial  dlfcipline.  a^ 
this  kind,  he  will  acquire  an  authority  which  he 
will  feldom  have  occaiion  to  exert  $  he  will  fgp- 
port  the  fpirits  of  his  pupils ;  he  will  gradually 
prepare  them  for  a(5ting  an  ui'eful  and  honourable 
part  on  the  great  theatre  of  life, 

**  If  we  compare  what  has  been  faid  with  the 
(late  of  education  in  this  kingdom  in  general,  we 
(hall  ^find,  that  the  conftitution  of  our  puhlip 
fchools  needs  much  to  be  rectified  and  improved* 
To  a  reformation  of  this  kind,  the  want  of  pro- 
per funds  is  indeed  a  great  and  lamentable  obl^acle. 
But  (hall  We  defpair  of  fuch  a  reformation,  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  public  fpirit  that  has  lately 
appeared  in  this  nation,  and  furvey  the  good  ef« 
feds  it  has  already  produced  in  the  furprifing  im-* 
provement  of  the  arts  and  manufa^urcs  among 
Usf 

Sect.  V.    0//^<r EduCATiom  Hectjjaryjbr  the  !!*«• 

PERIOR  RANKS  of  MANKIND. 

**  Thofe  who  are  deftincd  for  employments 
which  depend  on  bodily  (trength,  need  not  a  vcr^ 
extenfive  education.  It  ma^  be  enough  if  the/ 
be  taught  to  read  the  Engliih  language,  and  to 
write.  To  thia  (hould  be  added  pfalmody,  and 
perhaps  the  fir(t  rules  of  arithmetic.  In  this  man-* 
ner  fliould  they  be  employed  k%  fchooh  But  the 
reft  of  their  time  ought  not  to  be  fpent  in  idle- 
nefs,  or  unprofitable  divcriion.  Their  health,  in- 
deed, requires  exercife :  but  that  eXercife  (hould 
not  be  left  entirely  to  their  oWn  choice ;  it  fhould 
be  diredcd  by  their  parents  and  teachers,  and  re* 
guiatcd  in  fuch^a  manner,  that^  while  it  ^contri- 
butes to  the  (trength  and  vigour  of  the  body,  itt 
may  correfpond  to  the  way  of  life  for  which  they 
are  defigncd,  and  fervc  as  an  eafy  preparation  for 
it.*  But. this  is  not  the  only  advantage  of  thi^ 
method  :  for  by  tfieana  of  it,  habits  of  idknefs* 
fo  hurtful  to  the  morais  of  individuals,  and  fo  de- 
ftrudive  to  the  ftate,  would  be  prevented:  in 
their  itead  habits  of  induftry  would  be  introduced 
among  the  common  people ;  and  induftry,  difFu- 
fmg  its  falutary  inOuence  over  the  kingdom,  would 
furniib  the  ftate  with  a  bealthyi  virtuousi  and 
happy  race. 

"  Alwte  all,  they  ought  to  be  carefully  inftruc- 
ted  in  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality* 
There  is  none  fo  mean  in  his  birth,  or  fo  indigent 
in  his  circumftances,  who  is  not  in  this  refpe^  at 
Icaft  intrtled  to  the  care  of  the  public  J  for  we 
ought  never  to  forget,  that  wc  are  brethren  by 
nature,  children  of  the  fame  common  parent,  and 
fent  into  this  world  to  improve  one  another,  to 
inftrudt  the  ignorant,  and  to  promote  the  public  " 
happinefs  to  the  utmoft  of  our  power.  To  re- 
cocjclle  the  loweft  clafs  of  mankind  to  the  fatigues 
of  con  ftant  labour,  and  the  otherwise  mortifying 
thoughts  of  a  fervile  employment,  pains  fhould 
be  taken  to  convirrce  them,  when  young,  that 
fubordination  is  neceflTary  zn  fociety;  that  tbcy 
ought  to  fubmit  to  their  mafters  or  fuperiors 
in  every  thing  that  is  lawful ;  that  nature 
has  formed  us  for  adtion;  that  happinefs  does 
not  coDlift  in  indolence^  nor  in  the  pofTefBoo 
F  of 
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of  riches,  nor  in  the  gratification  of  fcnfc,  nor  pofc  in  the  gencrofity  of  good  men 
in  pomp  and  fplendid  equipage,  but  in  habits 
of  induftry  and  contentment,  in  temperance 
and  frugality,  in  the  confcioufnefs  of  doing 
our  duty  in  the  ftation  in  which  we  are  placed  ; 
in  fhort,  that  it  confifts  in  health  of  body  and 
peace  of  mind ;  and  that  thefe  are  to  be  found  in 
the  humbleft  as  well  as  the  mod  exalted  ranks  of 
life.  They  ihould  be  taught,  that  in  order  to 
procure  to  themfelves.the  good- will  and  affiftartce 
of  others,  which  they  need  fo  much,  they  ought, 
in  their  turn,  to  be  benevolent,  raodeft,  and  o- 
bliging.  They  fhould  be  led  to  remark  the  plea- 
fure  arifing  in  their  breafts  from  doing,  or  even 
defigning  to  do  good,  and  the  pain  and  remorfe 
which  ever  follow  the  indulgence  of  maHce  or  re- 
venge. 

•*  In  order  to  reftrain  them  more  cfFedually  from 
furious  Tallies  of  pailion,  they  (hould  be  led 
to  obferve  the  dift ranted  looks  and  outrageous  gef- 
tures  of  thofe  who  are  under  the  influence  of  un- 
bridled anger;  to  guard  them  againft  intemp^e- 
Tance,  and  every  irregular  indulgence  of  appetite, 
they  ihould  be  defired  to  remark  the  contemptible 
and  fottifh  appearance  of  the  drunkards,  and  im- 
prcfled  with  a  proper  fenfe  of  their  natural  fupe- 
riority  to  brutes,  and  of  the  dignity,  value,  and 
immortality  of  the  human  foul ;  to  infpire  them 
with  an  abhorrence  of  erery  fpedes  of  deceit,  or 
dillionefty,  thejr  ihould  be  taught,  that  the  future 
fJate  of  men  will  depend,  not  on  the  riches  which 
they  polTefled,  nor  on  the  rank  which  they  held, 
in  this  world,  but  on  the  goodnefs  of  their  hearts^ 
and  the  integrity  of  their  livee. 

**  Thefe  and  all  other  arguments  which  reaibn 
*  fuggefts  to  excite  mankind  to  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  fhould  be  warmly  urged,  and  enfor- 
-ied  by  motives  derived  from  religion.  The  Chrif- 
tian  religion,  requiring  purity  of  intention  a>  well 
as  propriety  of  action,  and  extending  the  fanc- 
tions  of  rewards  and  puniihments  to  a  future  ftate, 
wHl  be  found  to  operate  more  powerfully  on  the 
buman  heart,  and  will  difpofe  it  to  the  fublimeU 
of  virtues,  humility,  meekncfs,  foi^givenefs,  gra- 
titude, felfdenial,  fubmiffion  to  the  will,  and  o 
bedience  to  the  law  of  God. 

"  If  fuch  inftrudtions  as  thefe  be  deeply  riyetted 
in  their  minds,  and  if  conftant  attention  be^iven 
to  their  morals,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  by  the 
bleiTmg  6f  God,  they  will  avoid  the  dangers  to 
which  they  may  afterwards  be  expofed,  and  fteer 
their  courie  through  the  ftorms  of  life  with  iafcty 
and  honour. 

**  To  fuch  a  degree  of  education  are  children  of 
tie  loweft  ranks  intitled.  But  if  there  ihould  a- 
life  among  them  a  boy  of  an  extraordi-  ary  capa- 
city, he  (hould  be  brought  forward  in  his  ftudies, 
and  carried  through  claffical  and  academical  learn- 
ing :  for  fuch  a  boy  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  child 
of  the  public ;  and  every  well  difpofed  perfon  who 
has  it  in  his  power,  will  think  himfclf  obliged  to 
contribute  to  his  aflifVance.  And  a  humane  teach- 
er^ btfides  aflifting  him  to  complete  his  educa- 
Uun,  will  not  want  further  rcfources  for  that  pur- 


PartI 

This  is  ^^ 
ing  a  good  office  to  fociety ;  for  it  is  rcafon^l 
to  fuppofe,  that  geniufes  of  the  firft  r)te  at 
fometimes  be  found  among  the  lower,  as  wdl*j 
the  higher  clafles  of  mankind.  And  it  is  pldt^ 
that  fuch  geniufes,  while  debarred  firom  t  Hbl 
education,  will  be,  in  a  great  roeafure,  loft  ta| 
ciety.  Will  not  this  plan  bring  them  * 
light,  and  give  them  opportunities  of 
themfelvcs  ?  By  improving  the  uoderftandii 
it  not  enlarge  their  power  of  doing  goo 
forming  the  heart  ^o  virtue,  will  it  notteadkl 
to  employ  that  power  for  the  benefit  of  maoif 
By  uniting  thefe  advantages,  will  it  noi'm 
them  the  lights,  the  ornaments,  and  thefc* ' 
of  fociety  ?  * 
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"  Opportunitfcs  of  education,"  conti 
Chapman,  fuch  as  are  above  defcribed, 
to  be  confined  to  boys  of  uncommon  i 
thofe  whofe  capacities  a^  but  middling,  Mi 
cumftances  of  their  parents   be  more 
ought  to  be  taught  natural  hiitory,  with  1 
ufeful  parts  of  natural  philofophy,  and  1 
ftruded  in  clalBcal  learning.    This, 
with  difcretion,  is  attended  with  adra 
to  be  equalled  by  any  other  kind  of  ind 
A  claflical  education  is  the  moft  eflT  " 
of  giving  a  young  man  a  critical  knowh 
mother-tungue,  which  may  be  very  ufefiitl 
it  furnlfhes  him  with  the  beft  opportu  ' 
forming  his  tafte,  by  opening  to  him  an  j 
tance  with  the  beft  models  in  every  f 
terature  ;  it  procures  him  a  fund  of  the  11^ ' 
tional  entertainment,  by  difcovering  to  \m^ 
fentiments  of  the  moft  enlightened  amon^  4^ 
cients,  not  disfigured  by  tranflations,  butf^ 
cd  with  all  the  beauties  of  the  Roman  clafl|^ 
bove  all,  it  ftrengthens,.  humanizes,  refii4 
enlarges  the  mind,  and  lays  the  foundatictf 
happy  and  ufeful  life.    Tor  the  compo(itl| 
the  ancients  wliich  are  read  at  fchools,  c^ 
thofe  of  the  hiftorical  or  philofophic^  ftoif 
not  only  the  trueft  ftandards  of  fine  writiJ 
fure  barriers  againft  a  .general  depravity  < 
but  paffefs  fuch  charms,  that,  when  jod 
taught,  they  take  hold  of  the  minds  of^ 
and  infpire  them  with  a  )ove  of  virtue,  ao 
horrence  of  vice,  by  prefenting  incites 
former,  and  diHuafives  from  the  latter* ^ 
fronX  weighty  reafons,  and  enforced  by^ 
examples.*  \ 

**  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  ftudy  of  tbi 
tongue,  the  original  language  of  the  Ne« 
ment,  lets  us  fee,  with  our  own  eyes^  the| 
ly  light  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  road  to  ei^ 
happinefs. 

*'  Under  the  notion  of  a  clalfical  edud 
here  comprehended  the  ihidy,  not  onlf 
English  and  Latin,  languages,  but  alfo  oc  i 
pby  and .  ancient   hiftory,   particularly 
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Gncoeaod  Rome,  with  a  general  Tiew  of  the 
'    kli37of  En^laod,  fome  knowledge  of  the  Greek 

yifOfCf  and  tbe  figures  of  rhetoric. 
*'Cit40' Sjc^^  that  is,  from  lo  to  14  or 

jr,  ipait  n  (kcSc  ftudies,  and  under  this  moral 

i6apkic,  be  £iid  to  be  tbroivn  away  ?  Can  that 
pcnod  be  craplofcd  to  better  purpofes  ?  Is  it  not 
dc  gwt  bofiittcii  of  education,  to  inftru(5V  and  ci- 
fiixt  Bankind,  and  to  form  them  for  a^ing  an 
ifcfnJ  jwt  ta  their  feveral  Rations  ^  And  has  nut 
tin  aetbod  a  manifeil  tendency  to  promote.  To 
rJmbkaiemi?  Will  not  fuch  inftrudion,  and 
kktifiicip^ne,  be  an  infinite  advantage  to  a 
joniais,  if  he  is  to  be  a  merchant,  a  farmer, 
■  licer?  Will  it  not  give  him  an  evident  fu- 
^sivitj  OTcr,  his  more  ignorant  and  more  undif- 
opterf  brtthren  ?  Will  it  not  be  a  very  proper 
Wiatiofl  for  htm,  if  he  is  born  to  an  opulent 
fcrtaic,orif  he  is  endued  with  a  fuperior  genius* 
adfUiBed  to  a  learned  profclRon  r  Will  it  not 
iwtefciiway  to  the  fciences,  and  quicken  his 
^trcS  through  them,  when  he  is  lent  to  profe- 
•ttefoniiesal  the  uoLvcrCty  ? 

•Cbc  of  the  adyantages  of  a  cUflical  education 
wnwBWie  particularly  to  be  mentioned.  By 
*etife  for  reading  which  it  both  infpires  and  di- 
«^  wf  He  enabled  to  fpend  a  vacant  hour  in 
■  ^pwabk  and  iollru^tive  mai^ner.  What  an 
*fc^^C¥ili  this  be  for  gentlemen  who  bave,ac- 
^^ttflpolent  fortune,  when  they  retire  from 
|*^a^fencsof  life  ?  Many'thei:e  are,  who, 
•■•^rf  tie  conveniences  that  affluence  can  pro- 
2^  w  often  at  a  lofs  how  to  entertain  them- 
■wintkirietreat.  and  know  not  how  to  en 


of  lift  where  he  will  have  the  befl  chance  to  fuc 
ceed.  This  full  difplay  of  his  genius  will  Terve  as 
a  clue  to  his  parents  and  tutors,  and  prevent  the 
abfurd  and  cruel  pradice  of  puftiing  a  boy  through 
the  fciences,  when  nature  has  not  fmoothed  the 
way  for  him,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  condtjnning 
him  to  the  more  laborious  arts,  when  his  capacity 
is  quick,  on  the  other. 

**  Children  who  are  intended  for  the  more  in- 
genious handicraft  employments,  if,  after  thc^ 
ftudy  of  the  daffies  and  the  common  rules  of  arith- 
metic at  fchool,  they  be  taught  the  principles  of 
mathematics,  will  have  no  occafion  for  farther 
preparation ;  but,  thus  trained,  may  be  fafcly  put 
to  an  apprtnticefhip ;  which  is  the  bed  way  of  ac- 
quiring a  dexterity  in  a  mechanical  employment. 
**  Thofe  who  are  deftined  for  aprriculture,  fhould 
be  inftrudted  in  the  fimplefl  principles  of  mecha- 
nics, the  nature  of  the  different  foils  in  the  parifh 
or  county  where  they  refide,  the  culture  adapted 
to  them,  and  the  methods  of  the  bed  farmers  in 
this  ifland.  ThSil'wiH;jot  appear  fo  chimerical, 
or  ufelefs,  if  we  confi^er  the  laudable  progrefs 
which  fomc  of  our  gentlemen  have  already  made 
in  improving  their  efUtes,  and  the  tendency  that 
fuch  a  preparation  would  have  to  diffufe  the  like' 
fpirit  among  the  lower  people ;  as  it  would  both 
infpire  them  with  an  early  tafte  for  this  ufeful  art, 
and  diretfl"  them  in  the  exercife  of  it.  And  it 
would  be  an  inflance  of  public  fpiiit,  if  any  gen- 
tleman of  ability  and  experience  in  this  way  would 
digeft,  in  a  plain  and  eafy  ftyle,  his  own  obferva- 
tions  on  this  fubjed,  and  communicate  them  tp^ 
the  public :  He  might  render  fuch  a  work  more 


books  whjch  have  been  written  on  hufbandry,  he 
would  take  the  trouble  to  make  a  colle^ion  of 
thofe  method^  which  have  been  purfued  with  moft 
fucccfs,  and  which  feem  to  be  beft  fuited  to  the 
foil  and  the  dimate  of  our  country.* 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  miftaken  views, 
and  iingovetned  palTions  of  men,  fliould  render 
the  prott^ion  of  arms  neceCTary.  "As  Providence 
has  made  ample  proviOon  for  the  wants  of  man- 
kind, how  happy  fhould  we  all  be  were  we  taught 
to  ftudy  theltruc  art  of  life !  How  certainly  (hould 
we  find  our  happinefs  in  contributing  to  that  of* 
others !  How  delightful  a  feat  would  this  earth 
be,  if  war  and  all  its  horrors  were  no  more  !  And 
how  amiable  a  pi<aurc  would  mankind  exhibit, 
t^us  loving  and  cherilhing  one  another! 

happy  period  arrive,  and  the 


gtetnmiof  their  induftry  with  dignity  and  fa-    extenlively  ufeful,  if,   out  of  the  multitude  of 

**«»«.   Devoured  by  languor,  and   all   the    '      '        .    .  .^       .  -..  .    « 

^bteof  M  unemployed  mind,  for  want  of  a 

PPffUfte  for  books    they  find  themfclves  un- 

p| pfcpoftttous  ncceflity  of  flying,  in  the  de- 

■•oftheif  years,  to  childifh  araudraents  for  re- 

^»1  of  fpcnding,  in  trifling  and  folly,  that 

J™>i  of  lite  which  every  wife  man  would  wiih 

•^*of  ID  a  way  more  lational,  and  more  im- 

J^ixobjedcd,  that  thefe  advantages  do 
J**^  appear,  in  the  tafte  and  manners  of 
Jl^hife  had  a  claffical  education.  This  is 
■■*kj|td ;  but  this  defe^  is  not  to  be  irapu- 
■■•^  infufidcncf  of  fuch  an  education, 
2*«i a  natural  tendency  to  produce  thefe  ef 
^»  <  iito  b^  imputed  to  the  parents,  who  ne- 

f^^Biorali  of  their  children ;  and  to  thofe  "  But  till  that  lUMyt^jj  ptmuu  «iivc,  auu  mc 
jP^Swfeo,  for  want  of  proper  afl^ftance,  drive  paflions  of  mankind  be  ttirned  into  their  proper 
Tf '*'P'J«  through  the  claiBcs  in  a  way  e<)ually  channel,  it  may  be  no  fmali  advantage  for  thofe 
^^pwcipitate.  Thus  the  beft  medicines  gentlemen  who  are  deftined  for  the  army,  or  navy^ 
?!« rendered  inefcdital,  when  unfupported  to  be  property  educated  and  prepared  for  a  way 
"Jpf^oer  fenmtf>n.  r»r  9Kur«>ri  K«  fK#.  linfiri'iAii.  ©f  Hfc,  which  is  fo  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  ig- 
norant and  unprincipled  youth.  For  this  purpole, 
they  fhould  be  trained  up,  with  the  grcateft  care, 
in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  juft  notions  of 
virtue  and  honour ;  and  together  with  a  claflical 
•  ,  bias  of  his  genius,  which  by  this  education,  they  (hould  be  taught  the  French  lan- 
«»4fcoifacd  iliclf,  will  point  out  that  way    guage,  mathematics,  efpecially  the  pradlical  parts, 

F  z  fuch 

•  ^^j^^ff3um  of  this  iinJf  intitUd,  Scleft  EfTays  on  Hufbandry,  and  alfo  other  ufeful  treatifes 
n^^f*  ^xf^  been  publijhedjme  this  Effaj  <was\compofed  ;  and  it  h  with  pleafure  we  obferve,  that 
Jy^  ««iM  daifyjprozreft  among  w  /  and  that  a  Proftjir  of  this  ufeful  art  is  aireadj  efiahiybtd  in 
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r  -^-r— *^«  Thus,  the  beft  medicines 
fterodcrcd  inefcdital,  when  unfupported 
^Pniper  rtgimcn,  or  abufcd  by  the  linlkilful- 
,'"^^gtncc  of  thofe  who  adminjfter  them. 
«  me  ftadcnt  is  now  arrived  at  14  or  15 
^f**««>  and  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  well  ac- 
rjwl  wkh  the  Latin  daifics  and  the  Greek 
Z?«»the| 
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fuch  M  ft«omrtry  and  fortification,  with  natu- 
ral philofophy,  and  the  beft  books,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  on  the  ;?ft  of  war.  To  this  ftiould 
be  added  frequent  exercifefi  of  the  epiAolary  kind, 
a  branch  of  education  ufeful  indeed  to  all  who  have 
bufineib  to  tranfadl,  whether  public  or  private, 
but  efpeCially  to  gentlemen  of  the  arnr)y.  Thcfe 
have  occafion  frequently  to  relate  their  niilitary 
operations,  which  fhoiild  always  be  done  in  a  clear, 
di(tin<5t.  narrative  ftyle. 

'<  With  fuch  preparation  as  this,  they  will  be 
moTfi  capable  of  fervlng  their  king  and  their  coun- 
try with  rept;tati6n  and  hooour.  It  is  but  too 
juft  an  obfervation,  that  young  gentlemen  are  of- 
tten  hurried  into  the  army,  or  navy,  without  the 
ftdvantages  of  a  liberal  education  :  while  the  youth 
who  are  bred  to  other  profeffions  have  a  labori- 
ous courfe  of  inftruiflion  to  undergo,  thofe  on 
whofc  ability,  courage,  and  integrity,  the  fate  of 
fhcir  country  may  perhaps  depcpd,  are  thought 
to  need  but  little  previous  culture  for  fo  impor- 
tant a  charge.  But  this  Is  a  fatal  error  f  it  is  im- 
jwfliblc  for  ignorance,  and  efpecially  in  military 
^en,  to  infpire  that  fortitude,  and  that  manly  r^:- 
folution,  which  are  tiatural  to  a  man,  who,  being 
diredied  by  an  enlightened  underftandlng,  and  en- 
livenfsd  yif\\\^  the  joys  of  leligion,  is  armed,  by  the 
ypnghtnefs  of  Ms  heart  and  the  innocence  of  hii 
iihi  againft  the  terrors  of  death,  and  the  appre- 
Jenfiopd  of  mifj?ry  in  another  world. 

*»  As  for  the  private  men,  both  of  our  army  and 
navy,  the  low  circumftanccs  in  which  they  arc 
born,  allow  not  of  fo  extcnf^vc  an  education  :  yet 
mn(tru<5^ed,  like  others  of  their  lank,  in  reading 
Englilh,  m  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  if  brought 
pp  from  their  carUeft  years  in  the  principles  of 
religion  and  virtue,  and  accuftomcd  to  a  hardy, 
^bcr,  and  frpgal  way  of  life ;  no  longer  would 
they  be  diftjnguiihcd  for  impiety  and  proflij^acy 
^f  manners ;  no  longer  would  they  be  obfcrved 
to  fprcad  the  infe^ion  of  their  example  from  towii 
to  town  among  the  lower,  the  younger,  and  the 
xnore  ignorant  part  of  our  people.*  Qn  the  con- 
trary, improving  that  natural  courage,  which  they 
derive  froni  the  genius  of  the  Britifh  conftitution, 
fopn  wpuld  they  exhibit  to  our  view  the  lovely 
virtues  of  fobncty*  hirdinefs,  fidelity,  intrepidity, 
public,  fpirjt)  piety,  and  rnagiianimity.  Wlio 
ypould  face  the  enemy  with  mo**c  undaunted  rcfo- 
Jution,  th^n  he  whofc  heart  and  hands  aie  inno- 
cent }  who  (ightB  for  hii  king  and  the  public  liberty 
froin  principle,  rather  than  from  flaviflj  and  nr^er- 
eenary  views ;  who  loves  his  country,  and  th^ 
great  fociety  of  mankind  ;  and  whofe  mind  is  at 
peace  with  God,  and  fhrinks  not  back  at  the  prof- 
pc&  of  approaching  eternity  ? 

•*  But  as  the  defence  and  the  liberty  of  this 
iiland  muft  always  be  coone^ed  with  the  mode  of 
cducatipn  that  ihal)  generally  prevail,  it  would  be 
•n  advantage  to  the  public,  that  boys,  when  they 
arrive  at  a  certain  age,  ftippofc  14  or  15  years, 
Ihovild  be  trained  to  arras,  and  publickly  ^xercifed 
ibr  that  purpofc  an  afternoon  ev^ry  week,  or 
^very  f<firtnight»    To  prevent  accicjents^  to  which 
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their  inexperience  would  expofc  them,  their  anni 
might  be  lodged  in  proper  places,  through  tU 
difHrrent  parithes,  and  the  boys  fhould  have  o< 
acccfs  to  them  but  when  they  were  to  be  puWiclj 
exercifed.  This  prance  being  continued  at  fta 
ted  intervals,  durihg  the  ftage  of  manhood,  as  wd 
as  of  youth,  would  form  a  conftant  welt-traind 
militia,  fave  a  great  part  of  theexpence  occafioi] 
ed  by  a  (landing  army  in  the  time  of  peace,  anj 
prove  an  excellent  feminary  for  recruiting  tb 
forces  we  might  have  occafton  to  employ  abro* 
in  time  of  war. 

"  To  carry  on  fo  extenfive  a  courfe  of  edud 
tion,  and  adapt  it  to  the  various  occupations  c 
mankind,  it  would  be  neceflary,  that,  bcfidetl^ 
public  fchoolmafter  already  eftabliAied  in  ever 
parifli,  there  fliould  be  one  or  more  tcachcn  ^ 
the  Englifh  language  in  boroughs  and  popubij 
villages,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  popubul 
nefa  of  the  place,  In  like  manner  th«e  (hou| 
be,  in  every  conliderable  town,  teachers  of  booj 
keeping,  geometry,  drawing,  algebra,  navigatioE 
and  mechanics.  Thefe  fhould  explain  the  natu^ 
of  trade,  to  fuch  as  are  intended  for  that  way  c 
life  J  and  give  them,  among  other  thiiigs,  a  juft  id<i 
of  the  produce  and  various  manufidfures  of  ,tlil 
ifland,  and  the  branches  of  commerce  which  | 
canies  on  with  foreigners,  and  with  its  own  cok 
nies.  The  French  tongue,  if  required,  mayb 
taught  at  feparate  hours, 

«•  As  for  writing  and  arithmetic,  they  ihoull 
be  taught,  as  weH  as  the  Engliih  language,  in  th 
parifh  fchools. 

"  Here  it  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  as  the  provimJ 
of  all  thefe  teachers,  is  to  attend  to  the  morals  a 
well  as  the  ftudics  of  their  pupils*  they  (hould  b 
perfons  of  a  cultivated  mind  and  foUd  judgmenl 
perfons  ft  cad  y  and  exemplary  itJ  their  conduit! 
and  confcientioufly  attentive  to  the  conducH 
their  pupils.  Suitable  encouragement  fhould  then 
fore  be  given  them,  and  proper  attention  paid  j 
their  fchools.  This  would  procure  refpedl  to  thd 
jierfons  and  give  weight  to  their  auihofitv*  aw 
thus  the  different  teachers  would  fupport  one  a^ 
other,  and  jointly  promote  the  great  end  of  dW 
Cation,  whfch  is  to  make  good  men  and  ufcfij 
i^fjembers  of  fociety,  , 

"  From  what  has  been  faid,  It  will  appear,  tW 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  plan,  to  diminilh  tb 
nunibs.r  of  that  neceffary  clafs  of  men,  who  arc  ^ 
fubfift  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  It  is  not  \i 
tended  to  tempt  the  labouring  peopl^by  nieansofl 
leampd  education,  to  dcfpife,  or  ncgle<ft  the  duti«l 
of  that  flation  in  which  Divine  Pix>vidcnce  hi 
thought  fit  to  place  them  ;  but  it  is  intended  l^ 
proper  infhudion  to  train  them  up  to  habits  c 
ipdufb-y  and  contentment  with  their  lot  |  and  it  i 
intended,  above  every  thing  to  prefcrve  the  innj 
ccnce  of  children,  in  the  Iqiver  as  well  as  thehigc 
er  ranks  of  life ;  to  feafon  their  minds  with  purtj 
and  virtue,  and  to  prepare  them,  by  an  early  anj 
prudent  difcipline,  for  the  different  duties  of  lit 
I  fay,  by  an  early  diCcipline ;  for-  it  is  to  be  repeal 
ed  again,  that  the  foonlpr  we  form  the  minds  ti 
^      *^  children 


•  **  From  thefe  J^tiBures  on  the  private  men  of  our  army,  Hubntjiift'tee  to  exeept  maf^mdhiMh^ 
tc  ackno^wUd^e^  \batJome  rc^m^nti  an  mttch  rmte  reguiarin  their  manner*  than  otb^O^' 
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cttico,  bf  teaching  them  to  make  a  right  cdi- 
Bueof  tbingt,  aixl  by  accuftoming  them  to  ad 
jccDfdbgly,  the  left  they  will  be  infeftcd,  as  they 
povQp,  with  irregularities  of  temper,  and  ex- 
tmapodet  of  paffions.  H«nce  education  will 
kfione  mofc  dcHghtful  botl^to  the  teacher  and 
the  learDCT.  And  as  children  muft  be  left,  for  the 
&ft  5  or  6  yean,  to  the  care  and  di&ipHne  6f  their 
pfftoti  •,  thcfe  (hould  take  all  poffible  pains,  du- 
rii^  t^  oitical  period,  to  prcferve  them  from 
bUtani  detrudiTC  affociations  of  ideas,  and  to 
keep  them  as  much  as  pofBble  from  the  fociety  of 
cOR^ted  ornegkded  children :  and  they  ihould 
Utiiem  to  Q^ool  betimes,  not  that  they  mav 
btdpprcllai  with  reading,  or  tortured  with  let* 
fm  vkich  they  cannot  comprehend,  but  that  bad 
bbto  Buv  be  prcrentcd,  their  divcrfiona  regula- 
ltd,  ad  fiiitable  taflcs  prefcribed ;  and  that  this 
iKnt  (fifcipline,  with  the  virtuous  difpofitions 
«tekitteodstoinfpire>  may  be  roadercd  fami- 

Skt.YII.  0/tbf  Education  0/ Women. 

ITpoo  this  important  fubjed,  we  fhall  fele<5t  the 
fcim;  judici6ut  obiervations  from  Dr  Chap- 
ws'icscdlcnt  Treatife,  which  he  modeltly  ftiles 
**  Uisti  concerning  the  education  of  the  faik. 

HI.** 

•TV  hk  fex  arc  capable  bf  a  very  high  degree 
of  nprofement,  and  the  afiiftance  of  the  mo- 
l*«  ii  flf  gieat  confequencc  towards  carrying 
<B  ttf  gntertl  plan  of  education  $  becauie  of 
tk  lothority  with  which  they  are  invefted, 
^  ^  opportunities  which  they  hare  of  in* 
*nictioy  their  children,  and  of  forming  their 
*«Bpw»j  bat  to  give  proper  dire^ions  for  the  e- 
<)KatioDof  tbofeinthe  higher  ranks  of  life,  would 
r^T^  ibifities  far  fuperior  to  mine,  and  a  more 
f^ia&n  acquaintance  with  the  fair  fex  than  I  can 
pftt^d  to.  I  (hall  therefore  leave  a  fyftem  of  e- 
•ifiQtioo  for  the  ladies,  to  be  given  by  thofe  who 
v^cqaal  to  fo  delicate  a  fubjeA,  f  and  ihall  con* 
^  myUf  to  a  few  hints  on  the  education  of 
*<»«  in  the  lower  ftations  of  life. 
**  Ai  tbey  are  capable  of  inftnidHon  as  well  at 
^  neD,and,  like  them  too,  accountable  for  their 
"*itb*,  the  very  meaneft  among  them  fhouKl  be 
^tonrad  the  Engliih  language,  to  fing  the 
*Ni  tunes,  and  to  write.  And  to  this  may  be' 
*^  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic.  Above 
^  ^  greateft  care  Ihould  be  Uken  to  inftrudt 
^  is  the  priodplet  af  religion  and  morality. 
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and  to  fupcrintend  and  dvrc6\.  their  condtid.  For 
this  purpofe  they  fhould  be  fent  to  the  parifh 
fchools,  either  in  company  with  the  boys,  or  ra- 
ther by  themfelves,  and  at  different  hours.  Hu- 
manity, nay  juftice,  and  a  regard  for  the  public 
good,  require 'this  care  to  be  taken  of  the  women. 
Are  I  hey  not  recommended,  by  the  feeblenefs  of 
their  fex,  to  the  care  and  proteAion  of  the  men  ? 
Are  they  not  partakers  of  the  fame  nature  ?  Arc 
they  not  endued  with  the  fame  powers  of  mind  ? 
Would  not  this  early  attention  to  their  minds  and 
morals  render  them  more  diligent  and  more  faith- 
ful fervants?  And  when  married,  would  it  not 
render  them  more  capable  of  inflnifting  their 
children,  and  more  attentive  to  their  behaviour  ? 

•*  In  forming  their  mmds,  particular  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  point  out  thofe  qualities  which  are 
mod  ornamental  to  their  fex,  fuch  as  deanlincfsy 
ncatnefs  of  drels,  modefVy,  fweetnefs  of  temper, 
induliry,  fobriety,  frugality.  And  as  the  women, 
thus  educated,  will  make  it  their  (hidy  to  acquire 
the  proper  accomplifhments,  and  the  difHnguiih- 
ing  virtues  of  their  fex,  a  dcfire  to  pleafe  them 
will  animate  the  men,  and  prove  an  additional 
motive  to  regularity  and  decency  of  behaviour. 

**  They  ihould  aJfo  be  carefully  inftruAed,  when 
young,  in  all  the  branches  of  domeftic  c&conomy, 
efpecially  in  the  dreffing  of  vidnals,  in  fewing, 
fpinning,  and  knitting.  To  be  miftrefs  of  thelc 
and  the  like  accomplifhments,  will  be  confider- 
able  advantages  to  a  young  woman :  it  will  help 
to  recommend  her  to  a  huiband  ;  it  will  compcn- 
fate  to  her  the  want  of  a  fortune. 

•«  Among  other  things,  young  women  fhould 
be  deeply  imprefTed  with  afenfeof  chara<5ter,and 
taught  the  infinite  difference  between  virtue  and 
vice,  with  the  infeparable  connexion  between  in- 
nocence and  happinefs  on  the  one  hand,  and  be- 
tween guilt  and  mifery  on  the  other.  And  it<it 
hoped  that,  if  this  plan  were  put  in  execution)  it 
would  have  a  great  effect  in  improving  the  minds 
of  both  fexes,  in  reflraining  that  propentity  to  il- 
licit amours,  which  is  fo  much  complained  of  in 
young  gentlemen,  and  in  extinguilhing  that  tafkc 
for  luxury  and  idienefs,  which  is  known  to  have 
fo  baneful  an  influence  on  theftrength,  the  popu- 
loufncfs,  and  the  profpcrity  of  a  nation.  Thcfe 
obftrudtions  being  removed,  our  truer  and  more 
lading  happinefs  would  no  longer  elude  our 
fearch  :  it  would  be  found  in  a  married  ft  ate,  at 
it  can  arife  only  from  the  poffcffion  of  a  virtuous 


"  •  i«  tcuffii  and  'villages^  it  nvciM  he  0/ great  confequence  to  the  health  and  innocence  of  children^  dw 
'^^  fiff  periodj  that  i/,  from  3  kt  $  or  t  years  of  agey  if  parents  <ujouU  divide  them  into  felcS  fets^ 


f  (OcbfH  to  tht  core  ofafinftbU^  prudent^  elderly  perfon^  <wboj'e  bufinefs  Jhould  be,  not  to  giite 
'^MfnalUftmSf  hut  topreferve  them  from  dangers,  from  had  habits  and  bad  companions,  to  invent 
f^^mttfimunts  fir  them,  to  fuper  intend  tMr  di^verfons^  and  for  that  purpofe  fometimes  to  ajjemble 
***  ■  a  convenient  room^  and  fometimes  to  go  along  with  them  into  the  fields,  C3*f . 


On  this  fuhjea pung  ladies,  from  the  age  of  6  t^  16,  may  read  <utith  advantage,  Mrs  Barbaud*j 
^  Lrfbns  tor  Children :  Mr  Berquin^s  Children's  Friend :  Mrs  Trimmer^ s  Sacred  Hiftory  ;  Dr 
\!^''  Advice  to  a  Daughter  ;  Milles  Magazine,  and  Young  Ladies  Magazines ;  AfVs  Sentiments 
•eUacajioo :  Hohroft's  Tranflation  of  Talcs  of  thcCaftle  ;  Inflruaions  for  a  Young  I^y  in  every 
^»d  period  oi  Xdt ;  Mrs  Chapone's  Letters  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind ;  A  letter  from  a 
^  to  hi*  daughter  at  a  boarding- fchool ;  Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  Daughters,  hy  Mary 
J^raft^"  d'f.    Dr  Chapman  adds  a  lift  of  many  other  hooks^  for  <which  we  mufi  re&r  to  hit 
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and  amiable  ivoman,  the  friend  and  companion 
oflife. 

"  As  to  children  of  the  loweft  rank,  and  of  both 
fexes,  who,  in  confequence  of  the  poverty  and  de- 
pravity of  their  parents,  are  generally  and  nccef- 
farily  trained  up  to  beggary  and  vice,  no  method 
of  rendering  them  virtuous  and  ufcful  members  of 
fociety  will  be  found  more  eftVdtual,  or  more  hu- 
mane, than  that  which  has  been  lately  purfued  in 
(Banff,)  a  fmall  town  of  North  Britain.  In  that 
town,  by  eftablifhing  a  fund  for  a  falary  to  a  well 
qualified  teacher,  and  by  a  judicious  wiion  of  in- 
duftry  with  inflrudlion,  a  happy  and  wonderful 
reformation  has  already  taken  place  among  the 
children  of  the  poor.  That  numerous  chifs,  for* 
roerly  funk  in  wickednefs  and  mifery,  are  now  ac- 
quiring habits  of  induftry  accompanied  with  ufcful 
inftruSion ;  and  are  contributing,  many  of  them, 
to  the  fupport  of  their  parents  as  well  as  thcm- 
fcUcs.  It  is  to  be  wifhed,  and  may  indeed  be  ex* 
peded,  that  the  reverend  and  learned  author  of 
this  excellent  inftitution  will  foon  publiih  a  parti- 
cular account  of  it,  and  of  the  efit^s  which  it  has 
already  produced ;  that  other  communities,  may 
be  induced  to  adopt  a  (Imilar  plan,  when  they  fee 
that  an  cffeiSuai  fcheme.  for  reforming  the  poor 
in  gencrily  and  rendering  them  ufeful  to  ibciety, 
(a  fcheme  fought  for  in  vain  by  the  wifeft  laws, 
and  by  the  well  intended  inftitutipn  of  Sunday 
fchools^)  is  here  exhibitedi  as  actually  carried  into 
execution,  and  producing  the  moft  (alutary  ef- 
fedi." 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  the  Qualifications  ^w^Duty 
o/*  Teachers. 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  Dr  Chapman's 
excellent  plan  of  Education.  His  remarks  on  the 
Qttdlifications  and  Duty  of  Teachers  are  no  lefs 
jiHUi^  "  The  teacher  (fays  the  Dr)  ftiould  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  clalTics  and  the  belles  lettres 
in  general,  and  with  the  Latin  tongue  in  particu- 
lar, not  ignorant  of  logic,  verfed  in  arithmetic,  the 
mathematics,  natural  and  moral  phiiofophy,  with 
a  general  knowledge  of  natural  hiltory  and  aftro- 
nomy.  Thefe  ftudies  arc  a  very  proper  exercife 
for  the  powers  of  the  mind,  which  they  are  found, 
in  a  furprifing  manner,  to  open  and  enlarge.  To 
academical  learning  he  (hould  add  fome  fkill  in 
agriculture,  if  he  intends  to  teach  in  the  country. 

"  Hf  ought  alfo  to  be  expert  in  geography  and 
civil  hiltory,  ancient  as  well  as  modem  ;  to  have 
a  good  tafte  in  books ;  and  to  have  been  frequent- 
ly in  the  company  of  well  bred  and  accomplilhed 
perfons  of  both  fexes ;  for  fuch  company  is  the 
beft  prcfcrvative  againft  that  atfeftation  and  pe- 
dantry, which  fo  often  and  fo  difagreeably  diftin- 
guilh  the  fcholaftic  and  the  rcclufe. 

**  Much  fhould  he  ftudy  the  art  of  communica- 
ting knowledge.  Without  this  talent  he  mufl  be 
altogether  unfit  for  the  bufinefs  of  teaching,  what- 
ever his  other  accomplifhments  may  be.  So  con- 
fined are  the  ideas  of  children,  and  fo  unprofita- 
ble, as  well  as  difagreeable,  is  every  leflbti  which 
they  cannot  comprehend,  that  the  teacher  ihould 
take  the  greateft  care  to  accommodate  their  talks 
to  their  capacities  and  years,  and  to  repeat  his  in- 
Orudtions  m  a  fimple,  familiar,  and  perfpicuous 
flyle,  till  he  find  they  are  ckaily  and  fully  undcr- 
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ftood.  Thus  the  attention  of  his  fcholars'will  be 
fixed,  and  their  ftudies  rendered  eafy  and  agree- 
able. 

•'  He  ihould  drive  likewifc  to  difcover  the  ge- 
nius and  natural  bia^of  his  pupils,  and  communi- 
cate his  difcoveries  to  their  parents :  for  this  pur- 
pofe  he  ihould  attend  to  their  diverfions  and  a- 
mufements,  the  queiUons  which  they  put  unfoli- 
cited,  the  objects,  and  the  fubjedts  of  literature, 
with  which  they  arc  moft  entertained. 

•*  He  ihould  confider,  that  he  does  not  perform 
his  duty  to  his' pupils,  unlefs  he  render  them  high* 
ly  ienfible  of  the  advantages  of  early  i^udy,  and 
accuftom  them  to  it.  Thefe  advantages  arc  very 
great :  in  youth  the  mind  imbibes  inftnidion 
more  eafily,  and  retains  it  much  better ;  and  an 
eaily  habit  of  fludy,  if  it  be  well  diredted,  and 
tempered  with  proper  exercife,  fills  up,  both 
with  profit  and  pleafure,  thofe  hours  which  would 
otherwise  be  fpent  in  cUiTipation  and  foUy.  Be- 
fides,  the  fii^ner  that  ufeful  knowledge  is  acqui- 
red, the  fooner  and  more  effectually  is  its  poiTcf- 
for  fecured  from  error  and  deception,  from  pe- 
dantry and  pride ;  the  fooner  he  begins  to  be  dif- 
tinguUhed,  truited  and  employed ;  the  fooner 
he  becomes,  acquainted  with  human  nature  and 
himielf ;  and  coufequently  the  fooner  be  is  enabled 
to  form  juit  rules  of  conduct,  and  to  adt  with  pro- 
priety and  prudence. 

"  No  lefs  pains  iliould  the  teacher  take  to  in- 
ftrud  his  pupils  in  the  ufe  of  knowledge,  and  di- 
rect them  how  to  employ  it.  Now  man  being 
defigned  for  adtion  as  well  as  contemplation,  that 
iort  of  knowledge  will  be  vain  which  does  not  pre- 
pare him  for  focial  life,  and  inftrudt  him  in  hi« 
duty  to  God  and  to  man.  This  is  its  trueit  and 
nobleft  end ;  and  by  keeping  this  in  view  in  all 
our  ftudies,  we  (hall  at  length  become  good  men 
and  good  citizens,  happy  in  ourfelves,  and  ufeful 
to  others. 

«*  The  teacher  ought  alfo  to  be  well  aifured, 
that  his  conflitution,  as  well  as  inclination,  ia 
I'uited  to  this  way  of  life,  and  capable  of  confine^ 
ment  and  drudgery.  If  the  body  be  indifpofedj 
the  mind  will  not  exert  itfelf  with  that  vigour 
which  is  particularly  neceifary  in  this  profeflioni 
Nor  ought  he  to  be  diverted  fixmi  the  duties  ol 
his  office  by  a  feparate  employment^  or  by  an] 
avocations  whatfoever.  For  which  reafon,  who 
ever  undertakes  the  education  of  youth,  either  ii 
a  public  or  private  capacity,  ought  to  form  a^ 
iinaiterable  refdution,  to  dedicate  his  time  an^ 
nis  ftudy  to  that  important  talk.  He  ought  no 
to  confider  his  office,  if  he  is  a  public  teacher,  ai 
a  provifion  for  life,  and  an  eftabliihmcnt  for  indo 
lence  ;  nor  if  he  is  a  private  tutor,  ought  he  t< 
look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  inferior  momenty  an< 
a  difagreeable,  though  neceflTary  ftep,  by  whicl 
he  may  rife  to  a  more  elevated  uation,  or  acquin 
a  more  confiderable  fortune  in  the  world.  Ptou 
and  ingenuous  in  his  mind,  prudent  and  human 
in  his  temper,  regular  and  poUfhed  in  his  mannen 
temperate  and  plain  in  his  way  of  hfe,  of  all  mat 
kind  he  ought  to  have  thefe  weft  faults  and  foibles 
becaule  thettad  example  of  a  man,  who  is  ever 
day  employed  in  teaching  morality,  as  well  i 
language,  will  naturally  have  a  moft  peinicioi 
inlluence  on  the  foft  and  flexible  minds  of  chiU 
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And  as  they  will  ac- 
quire experience  under  the  diredion  of  the  prin- 
cipal teacher,  and  as  experience  is  of  great  ufe  m 
qualifying  a  man  for  the  education  of  youth,  the 
public  fchools  may  be  fupplied  from  thefc  ufhers, 
with  ablelt  teachers  from  time  to  time. 

Sect.  IX.    Of  the  Salaries  and  Perquisites 
o/*  Teachers. 

Dr  Chapman,  firom  whofe  excellent  Treattfe 
OH  Education  we  have  borrowed  the  preceding  cx- 
tradt»,  devotes  his  7th  fedion  to  the  confidcratioa 
of  the  Salarifs  of  Schoolmajlers^  which,  he  juftly 
oblerves  "  ought  to  be  much  greater  than  they 
are  at  prefent,  and  (hould  be  fuch  as  would  e^^cite 
perfons  of  good  capacity,  and  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, to  apply  themfelves  to  this  profeflion."  He 
tnfifls,  that  the  provition  to  be  made  for  a  public 
teacher  (hould  confift  partly  of  a  ftated  falary,  and 
partly  of  the  perquifites  of  the  fchool:  Thefc 
when  joined  together,  (hould  be  fuch  as  would 
place  the  teacher  in  eafy  circumltances,  and  enable 
him  to  fupport  a  family,  and  to  educate  his  chil- 
dren. Fof  (he  julUy  argues)  if  he  is  either  deprcf- 
fed  in  his  mind,  or  diverted  from  his  budnefs,  by 
the  cares  which  are  infeparable  from  indigence,  he 
will  neither  be  happy  in  himfelf}  oor  ufcful  to  his 
pupils. 

•*  The  fees  for  the  Englilh  language,  (continues 
the  Dodor)  ought  to  be  very  fmall,  as  moft  pa- 
rents fublift  by  their  daily  labour,  that  branch  of 
education,  to  which  the  poore(b  as  well  as  the 
richeft  are  entitled,  ought  to  be  rendered  as  little 
chargeable  as  pofUble.  But  this  (hould  not  re- 
ftrain  the  geuerolity  of  an  opulent  parent,  if  he 
think  the  teacher  is  faithful  in  his  office." — 
**  Children  of  the  loweh  clafs,  (he  adds  in  a  note,) 
whofe  parents  cannot  afford  to  give  fees,  ought  to 
be  taught  at  the  expence  of  the  pari(h,  to  read 
the  Englifti  language,  to  write,  and  to  ling  the 
church  tunes." 

**  For  writing,  and  the  common  rules  of  arith- 
metic," Dr  Chapman  propofcs,  that  "  the  fees 
(liould  be  higher,  and  tor  the  cla (Ileal  and  mer- 
cantile branches  higher  ftill.  In  fixing  the  provi- 
(ion  to  be  made  for  a  parifh  fchooimafter,  the 
great" bufinefs  will  be,  fo  to  adjuft  his  lalary,  and 
the  perquifites  of  his  fchool,  that  the  former  may 
raife  him  above  indigence,  and  the  latter  may 
prove  an  additional,  though  fubordinate,  motive 
to  quicken  his  induftry," 

Here  an  objection  may  naturally  ftrike  the  phi- 
lanthropic  reader  to  this  part  of  the  Do<*tor'8  plan, 
wherein  he  propofes  prefents  and  perquifitfj  to  be 
given  by  the  opulent  parenu  to  the  teacher,  as 
tending  to  produce  partiality  in  favour  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rich,  and  proportional  negle<a  of  thofc 
of  the  poor.  The  Doiftor  fecms  to  have  antici- 
pated this  objedion,  when  he  fays, ««  A  confcien- 
tious  teacher,  fuperior  to  mercenary  views,  will 
do  jufticc  to  the  poorer  as  well  as  the  richer  fcho- 
hrs. — But  (till  it  will  give  him  pleafure,  to  fee 
thofe  parents,  whofe  circumftances  &dmit  of  it, 

▼olun- 

**  From  tbu  vU*w  of  the  qualtfications  and  dutUs  of  a  teacher  ^  parents  may  judge^  <wbether  ayoUng 
•■  ^ho  bos  not  bad  the  advantage  of  experience^  be  a  Jit  perfon  for  educating  youth.  Would  it  not  ht 
27  wS*/''^^  ^  f^'f^"^'^^^  ^  ^'^^^^'iflj  ^^^^cdf  for  two  or  three  jean  t  aj  ujber  tofom  conj^kr* 
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makte  from  their  teacher.  To  an  entire  com- 
flufldof  hb  padions,  and  a  juftnela  of  fentiment, 
botfa  irith  rtfpe^  to  religion  and  politics,  he 
ilioald  join  a  foperiority  to  party  fpirit,  and  an  a- 
Ttrfioc  to  all  Oavilh  and  enflaving  principles.  A- 
boft  all  be  ought  to  have  an  honeft  and  upright 
bcart,  2nd  a  (mcere  delire  to  be  ufeful  to  the 
diiUrto  under  his  care.  This  ought  to  be  the 
(kiigk  of  his  (bul,  and  the  great  motive  of  his  ac- 
tioo) ;  it  it  this  motive,  that  above  every  thing 
die,  ftotfld  have  determined  him  at  firit  to  enter 
0^  this  way  of  life.  Without  a  natural  tafle  for 
coaounicating  knowledge,  and  an  earned  deflre 
c^beiQg  ufeful  to  his  pupils,  he  will  neither  be 
kppy  io  l^s  charge,  nor  fo  fuccefsful  as  its  hn- 
ponaocc  requires. 

"  Nor  is  it  fuffictent  that  the  teacher  (hould 
hiTc  tbc  qualifications  and  difpofitions  already 
ocsdooed ;  it  is  alfo  necelfary  that  he  (hould  be 
JHcdcd  frith  an  unltmited  power  over  his  pupils, 
isd  tiial  his  authority  (hould^  on  every  occafion, 
fac  iapported  by  their  parents.  Without  this,  all 
tk  cforu  of  the  teacher  in  educating  the  child 
wia  prove  inef^^ual  For  which  reafon,  parents 
OQfbt  to  bare  an  entire  confidence  in  the  ndelity, 
ai  vdl  as  ability,  of  the  teacher,  before  they  com- 
nittbrir  children  to  his  care,  and  to  negleft  no- 
t]^tbat  can  ftrengthen  his  hands,  when  once 
tkf  biTf  beftowed  on  him  fo  important  a  truft. 
KekG  attentive  (bould  the  teacher  be  to  fupport 
ffifiQthorityofthc  parent.  Parents  and  teachers 
(boaU  confer  together  on'every  occafion ;  by  their 
Bcitcd  exertions,  the  moft  naughty  or  refradory 
bof  would,  very  prdbably,  be  reclaimed,  without 
thit  firrcrity,  which  indifcretion  and  the  want  of 
a  vtQ  fupported  authority,  render  as  vain  as  it  is 
<2i%cuble.  But  though  the  authority  of  a  teach- 
er of«r  his  pupils  ought  to  be  fiilly  eftablifhed, 
yet  iti  ftfrcft  and  molt  agreeable  foundation  will 
bcifcnfeofchanuacr,  with  which  he  (hould  ftudy 
to  brpire  them,  and  on  an  apprehenfion  of  dii- 
plcjfing  him,  rather  than  a  fcrvile  fear  of  punilh- 
ntat.  At  firft,  indeed,  in  the  cafis  of  grofs  ne- 
f^cnce,  or  diilipatiun  of  mind,  greater  ftri<5tnefs 
l^tabcaied,  in  order  to  Bx  the  attention;  and 
if  the  boy  is  of  a  refradory  difpofition,  fome  chaf- 
^i^Jcnt  may  be  necefTary  to  tender  him  tra«aable. 
Tt,  howerer,  will  be  necelTary  only  when  he 
^  btcn  much  negleded  in  his  firft  years,  or  cor- 
*"3?ted  by  indulgence.  But  when  the  temper  is 
^^  rendered  pliant  and  docile,  the  feverity  of 
^fciplinc  is  to  be  relaxed,  and  the  diftance  be- 
t»tai  the  teacher  and  the  fcholar  to  be  gradually 
caimlhcd ;  till  a  free  and  eafy  intercourfe  take 
P«^  bctvreen  them  *.  This  conne<3ion  being 
^■acd,  how  delightful  is  it  to  teach,  as  well  as 
u  be  taught,  and  how  wonderfully  does  the  mind 
•  laprovc  both  in  knowledge  and  in  yirtue ! 

**  Ai  for  the  under- teachers,  or  ulhers,  in  great 
^^Is,  they  (bould  be  perfons  of  an  irrcproach- 
^cbarader,  and  of  great  (kill  in  chfDcal  and 
*^iionical  literature,  with  no  fmall  (hare  of  pru- 
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voluntarily"  |nd  chcarfully  offer  him  a  token  of    ledge  among  the  poor.    This  they  are  oftenerthw 


their  gratttu^  for  bis  fidelity  to  all  who  are  un- 
der his  care/' 

That  a  few  teachers  may  be  found,  who  aft  u- 

t  pon  fuch  principles  of  juflice  and  impartiality,  we 
can  believe ;  and  that  l>r  Chapman  himfclf  is  one 
of  thofe  few,  we  have  been  aflurcd.    Indeed  the 

'  credit  he  here  gives  to  his  brethren  preceptors, 
for  poflefiine  thefe  virtues,  is  a  ftrong  evidence, 
that  he  himielf  is  endued  with  theiH :  for  the  vir- 
tuous arc  always  ready  to  fuppofe,  that  others  are 
influenced  by  the  fame  motives  that  fway  their 
own  conduft.  But  that  the  majority  of  teachers 
cannot  be  expeftcd  to  aft  fo  confcientioufly  and 
difintercltcdly,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  without 
breach  of  charity.  That  •*  a  gift  blindeth  the  eyes 
of  the  wife,"  is  a  truth  long  ago  remarked.  (Deut. 
xvi.  19.)  And  the  French  legiflators,  in  their  new 
*•  Syflem  of  Public  Instruction  nnd  National 
Scientijie  Bflablt/hmenti"  have  proceeded  fo  much 
upon  this  principle,  that  in  the  eftabltlhment  bf 
their  Ecoles  Primareest  their  primary  fchools,  both 
falary  and  perquifites  are  abolifhed  with  regard 
to  the  parents,  the  profeflbrs  and  mailers  being 
paid  from  the  national  treafury.  In  thefe  primary 
fchools,  not  only  reading,  writing,  French  gram- 
roar,  and  arithmetic,  but  the  elements  of  geome- 
try, geography,  agriculture,  and  republican  mo- 
rals, with  an  explanation  of  the  principal  phaeno- 
mena  and  produftions  of  nature,  are  taught  gratis 
to  all — to  the  children  of  the  mod  obfcure  villagers, 
as  well*as  thofe  of  the  moft  wealthy  citizens,  from 
one  end  of  the  republic  to  the  other; — every  head 
of  a  family  without  exception  being  compelled  by 
law  to  fend  his  children  to  them  for  inftruftion." 
Sec  Instruction,  public. 

But  as  fuch  a  plan  can  only  fuit  a  fyftem  of  re- 
publican equality i  we  Ihall  return  to  Dr  Chapman, 
•who  **  acknowledges  and  laments  the  difficulty  of 
raiting  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  falaries  pro- 
pofed,"  by  his  plan.  "  But  the  importance  of 
the  objcft  in  view  (he  fays)  and  the  readinefs  of 


once  accufed  of,  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statifiical 
Account  of  Scotland;  in  which  the  very  fmaU  cft- 
courageroent  given  to  fchoolmafters,  and  thcpenii- 
cious  confequences  Of  this  to  fociety,  are  repeate4- 
\j  taken  notice  of,  and  relief  to  that  ufcfol  body 
of  men,  by  encreafing  their  falaries,  eameftly  ^^ 
commended,  both  on  the  principles  of  btiman^ 
and  found  policy.  • 

Mr  William  Barclay,  fehoolmafter  of  Cadder, 
in  I^narkfliire,  in  his  Statiftical  Account  of  that 
parifh,  (Vol.  viii.  p.  480.)  after  mentioning,  tbot 
•*  100  fcholars  pay  only  J^.ai.  10  s.  gd.  ftcrlag 
per  annum,  to  all  the  four  fchoolmaftcrs  in  ike 
parifli,  for  education,  which  is  but  5 1,  la  s.  6d.  to 
each,"  adds,  "  this  is  fut«ly  too  little  to  fupport 
with  any  decency  a  cljifs  of  men  confefletlly  ufefttl. 
In  this  expcnfivc  and  wealthy  age.  To  better  the 
condition  of  the  people  ot^this  country,  more  en- 
couragement fliould  be  giren  to  teachers,  to  en- 
able them  to  pay  proper  attention,  to  imprDve 
the  morals  of  youth  under  their  care.  The  wirt 
of  this  mufl  more  or  lefs  affeft  the  riling  genca- 
tion.  When  an  attempt  was  made  fome  time 
ago,  to  have  the  condition  of  the  fchoolmiftersrf 
this  country  fome  what  bettered,  the  argument  bf 
which  fome  lords  and  gentlemen  oppofed  it,  ivaif 
that  *  tkcy  ^'{/hed  pari/h  fcbpoh  fwerffupprejedah^ 
fctbfr,  bccaufe  their  fervanla  were  corrt^tedt  by  bfr 
mg  taught  to  readaind  civrifei  That  they  wouMU 
more  obedient  and  dutiful^  were  they  more  if^ 
rantf  and  had  no  educatioi|.' — ^This  however,  Mf 
Barclay  adds,  is  not  the  opinion  of  any  gcntlemio 
in  this  parish."  It  is  fartSier  added,  in  a  note* 
(p.  481.)  "  This  illiberal  idea  is  refuted  by  faQ- 
That  i^^noranee  cannot  be  the  mother  of  moraBtf 
more  than  of  de^otiony  is  proved  by  expcrttnaj 
The  good  behaviour  of  the  lower  ranks  of  Sc^l 
land,  in  general,  contraftcd  with  the  iiiimofalititi 
crimes,  and  annual  executions,  of  many  of  t' 
fame  clafs  in  the  filler  kingdom,  can  be  afcnt 
to  nothing  (b  much  as  to  the  fuperior  advantage 


mankind  to  promote  any  fcheme,  wherein  they    the  former  enjoy,  of  early  education,  and  pro] 


think  their  intereft  is  greatly  concerned,  will  not 
allow  us  to  defpair. — ^1  f  the  exigencies  of  the  ftatc 
will  not  allow  us  to  hope  for  an  immediate  fup- 
ply  from  that  quarter;  if  the  liberality  of  the  great 
is  already  diverted  into  other  channels,  and  it  no- 
thing can,  or  ought  to  be  impofed  on  the  poor, 
it  is  hoped,  that  till  proper  falaries  be  eftablilhed, 
the  richer  parents,  who  muft  be  fo  great  gainers 
by  this  plan,  will  not  think  it  hard  to  meet  in 
their  rcfpeftiyc  parilhes  every  year,  or  every  5th 
year,  and  voluntarily  tax  themftlves  to  raife  a  fund 
for  that  purpofe." 

Here  the  worthy  Doftor  urges  a  variety  of  ar- 
guments for  the  execution  of  fuch  a  philanthropic 
plan,  for  which  we  muft  refer  to  his  Trcatil'e. 
But  though  we  think  his  reafoning  juft  and  abun- 
dantly ftrong,  we  are  not  equally  fanguine  in  our 
hopes  of  his  plan  being  fpecdily  carried  into  exe- 
cution. Our  defpondency  arifes  not  from  any 
fufpicion,  that  the  rich  and  the  great,  in  general, 
will  be  prevented  by  parfimony  from  entering 
heartily  into  the  meafure  recommended  by  the 


Doftor.    It  is  founded  upon  that  averfion  of  late 

evidenced  by  too  many  of  the  higher  ranks,  to  con-     _,  ^-,    ,  . 

tribute  to  iocreafe  the  means  of  acquiring  koaw-.  licboolmafter  is  aoo  merks  Scotcbi  ,aDd  from  tki 


inftruftion  in  the  firft  principles  of  moral  and  rdi 
gious  duty.  Deprite  them  of  thefe,  and  they  will 
foon  become  as  great  favages  as  the  moft  ipnc 
rant  rabble  of  London^  Paris,  or  Birminffbam" 

But  left  Mr  Barclay,  beiuij*  a  fchoolmafter,  ihoi ' 
be  deemed  partial  to  the  caufe  of  his  brethren, 
ffiall  adduce  the  evidence  of  a  clergyman,  wH( 
never  was  a  fchoolmafter  himfelf,  but  who  on  thi 
contrary,  is  a  gentleman  of  landed  property,  i^ 
a  juftice  of  the  peace  The  rev.  Mr  James  Muit 
head  of  Logan,  minifter  of  Urr,  has  the  followtw 
fpirited  remarks  on  this  flibjeft,  in  his  Statiilitt 
Account  of  that  parifh  ;  Vol.  XI.  p.  79. 

"  It  has  been  obfcrved  with  juftice,  that  whefl 
the  mere  labourer  is  not  encouraged  and  enlightca 
ed  by  the  man  of  letters,  human  induftry  and  in 
genuity  too,  will  be  ftationary.  We  may  go  fa^ 
ther,  and  affirm  that  they  will  be  retrograde.  1^ 
norance  as  naturally  propagates  ignorance,  anj 
far  more  eafily,  than  knowledge  does  knowledge 
In  an  extent  of  country,  fo  large  as  that  comprt 
bended  in  the  pariffi  of  Urr,"  (which  is  13. mile 
long,  and  above  4  broad)  "  more  fchools  thanoni 
would  be  neceflary..    The  falary  of  the  prefcrj 
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Sect.E  E    D    U    C 

I  |i^uajl.fteriiiig!sabftnia6d,  fbr  the  hire  of 
'  )  pdn  to  krcp  a  iicbool  io  the  mooriih  part  of 
tkpanfiu  For  fucb  encouragement  it  is  not  to 
irapc^,  that  teacben  of  very  refpedable  qua- 
tfcdiasicaa  be  fbmkL  It  is  the  cry  of  many  af- 
Jkot  pcopk,  however,  •  The  moft  indifferent 
tiXMhiafar  can  teach  a  young  perfan  to  re:id 
lad  \ofriifmhe  bis  name.  This  is  education  yif^- 
am.  Why  ihoold  we  make  our  tenants  and 
c«»s  totcr  aeo  than  their  fathers  ?*  To  men- 
tMQ  10  other  abfurdity  contained  in  this  argu- 
vat,  icfcral  gentlemeo  holding  this  language, 
femto  be  little  aware  how  they  expofe  their  own 
/mfetothcrecolledion  of  the  world.  As  to 
^pWBce  of  biflory^  it  may  be  well  excufcd  when 
jwpicdo  lot  remember  their  own  j^randfathcrs. 
iitothofie  alfo  who  think  that  ability  defcends 
fafi«*j4  or  is  &cured  hy  fettdal  titU^  it  would 
be  vAi^  their  opinions  were  more  frequently 
i^tfrf  bf  their  conduA.  The  jeaUuJ)  which  the 
aoRpowerftil  and  affluent  part  of  fociety  have 
i^enkK  fome  time  part,  with  refpc«5t  to  the  «r- 
i^9fkmwie^ef  might  profitably  be  contraft- 
eivkbthecoodua  of  Scotland,  for  at  leaft  an 
«e  after  the  reibrmatioa.  If  inattention  to  the 
•Mtirfthc  public,  in  refped  of  religious,  moral, 
iidmDifeftil  inftru^ion,  much  longer  prevail ; 
Hcastcfflpt  and  haribncis  cowards  thofe  moll  op- 
^«Wi»d  moft  deienring  citizens,  called  Parl/h 
tkktiivtf  remains  unabated,  people,  who  have 
^iSMe  have  moft  reafoo  to  drtad  the  confe^ 
paon.  Ndvfri,  ttH/wtSif  nulia  deorum  metus^ 
^  «%w,  may  foon  be  the  charader  of  any  maa 
crayiQiDberof  men." 

Mr  MouMiAD,  after  obviating  the  objetftion 

'^•rrfgioai  and  moral  inftrudHon  devolves  upon 

J|>eder]pf,"ancl  ihowing  that "  a  foundation  muft 

M  be  laid  for  their  labours"  by  the  fchoolmaf- 

|m,  oUrTct,  that  *«  of  late  years  the  courts  of 

**•  and  the  landed  intereit  have  cutirely  fuperfed- 

^j^jqyr  in  the  management  ot*  pariih  fchools. 

*™wwiU  not  {b  much, as  allow  a  minifter  to 

•*  in  the  choice  of  a  fchoolmatter.    Thev  will 

^him  from  year  to  year ;  they  will  pull  into 

/^•■^  a  ialary  of  L.  xo ;  and  the  pariih  mini- 

«r»iathcr  abfc  to  difpute  fuch  proceedings  in 

»» court,  nor  ia  it  believed  that  he  would  be 

2*ad,  if  difpofcd  to  aflt  redrefs.    The  con- 

I  ?J**  **'  ^^  *  parifti  fchool  is  now  a  momen- 

I*?** It  Icaft  a  temporary  employment  for  fome 

■^•tow  pctfon  of  ability  ;  or  a  perpetual  cm- 

njj'*  ^  fofl»c  languid  infigiiificant  mortal, 

*«T  deierring  the  Ihclter  of  a  charity  wort- 

'  J^  Ut  us  cootraft  with  this  ftatement,  the 

I  ^'atr  of  fcboolmaAeni  in  Scotland  for  loo 

!*•  JKcT  the  reformation :  Let  us  remember, 

•^•Jx  dMrsaer,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Scot- 

J*^*a«t«T»ed,  and  the  figure  they  made  among 

*TP  Wwos,  during  that  and  even  fubfequent 

2*'-  i«  ui  advert  to  the  Uws  of  the  ftate, 

Jj^^chuixh  refpeding  the  provilion  made 

rj*'**'^^*  «id  the  qualifications  expend 

*»i  let  us  recoUea,  too,  the  periods  when 

W  rkT"*  frimed,  and  the  men  who  framed 

^Tiuogs  arc  now  changed.    If  a  clergyman 

T**»  his  parifli  on  religion,  he  finds  they  can- 

2*JJ«  WWc ;  if  he  fpeaks  of  moralUy,  they 

f;'S?.''>*^aftarE!  Learning  and  Uicrauue 

^^"m.  Put  L  ^ 
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are  out  of  the  qucftion."  Mr  MuM^eid,  after 
arguing  at  conliderable  length  on  the  fubje^,  con* 
dudes  thus — "  It  has  often  been  obferved,  that  % 
religious  e(Ubli(hment  can  only  be  difpenfed  with 
in  a  republic,  if  there.  Thofe  in  power,  how- 
ever, are  no  doubt  bed  judges,  how  far  the 
evpenie  of  the  church  is  an  objedl,  when  the  pre* 
lent  form  of  govern  mei)t  is  kept  in  \icw;  in  which 
expenfe  undoubtedly,  tfx  eftabi^/hment  of  profit 
fchools  oujrbt  to  be  included** 

When'  fuch  fchools  ihall  be  eftablifhed,  witli 
proper  lalaries,  we  may  reafonably  hope,  with 
Dr  Chapman,  that  '*  perfons  of  good  capacities, 
and  of  a  liberal  education  will  be  found,  who  will 
not  difdain  the  inftruAion  of  youth:"— but  that 
**  invited  by  the  probability  of  fuccefs,  and  the 
profpedt  of  efteem,  many  will  ardently  devote 
themfclves  to  the  god-like  talk)  of  forming  the 
minds  of  youth,  and  prcpaiiog  them  for  the  va* 
nous  duties  of  Ufe.'* 

PART    n. 

PRACTICAX  DIRECTIONS  ron  the  EDU- 
CATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

Sect.  I.    Of  the  management  of  CHiLi>aEN  in 
Infancy. 

Of  all  animals  man  comes  into  the  world  in 
the  mod  feeble  and  helpleis  condition.  X^o  other 
animal,  therefore,  requires  fuch  early,  conftant, 
and  long  continued  attention  as  he  does. 

In  this  ftage  of  his  exigence  he  can  hardly  be 
(aid  to  be  a  fubie<ft  of  education^  at  leaft  in  the 
modei*?!  and  ordinary  fenfe  of  the  word.  To  talk 
of  a  mother  or  nurfe  educating  a  child  at  the  bread: 
would  appear  ridiculous.  Yet  nothing  is  more 
certain,  thnn  that  the  firft  ideas  a  child  conceives, 
— the  very  foundation  (tone,  as  it  were,  o;  his  af* 
•  ter  acquifilions  of  knowledge,  take  their  rife  at 
this  early  period.  M.  Rousseau,  therefore^ 
tiaces  the  education  of  a  man  fiom  his  very  birth. 
"  Before  be  can  fpeak,  before  he  can  underhand, 
fays  that  author,  he  is  already  inftni<^ed.  £xpe<» 
rience  is  the  forerunner  of  precept.  The  moment 
he  knows  the  features  of  his  nurfe,  he  may  be  laid 
to  have  a^^quired  conltderable  knowledge." 

But  with  all  due  deference  to  that  celebrated 
geniuR,  man  '\%,  at  this  early  period  of  exiftencet 
much  more  an  obje^  of  care  and  management  than 
coeducation.  We  agree  with  Dr  Chapman,  how- 
ever, that  as  "  the  influence  of  his  body  over  hi0 , 
mind  is  great,  every  plan  of  education  ought  to 
provide  for  the  health  of  the  former,  as  well  &f 
the  foundnefs  of  the  latter."  Upon  this  fubje^  the 
Do<5tor  Uys  down  feveral  excellent  rules,  refped* 
ing  the  treatment  of  the  child  inunediatdy  after 
birth ;  its  Qeep  and  food  {  the  propriety  of  mo- 
thers nurfing  their  own  children ;  the  chpi^  of  A 
t)urfe,  if  neccBary ;  ber  duty  and  diet,  &c.  for 
which  we  Ihall  refer  to  hia  Trcatife,  (p.  104 — iio.) 
and  which  we  have  the  lefs  occafion  to  qnote  here» 
as  the  fubje^  will  be  refumed  under  the  articte 

NORSINO. 

The  drefs  of  children,  but  eipecially  of  infants 
ihould  be  light,  thin  and  eafy.  The  pradice  of 
binding  op  their  Umbt  in  fwaddling  clw(hei  is  hap* 

Sgitizedbyi^OO;     l^^f 
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It  18  indeed  aftoniihinfTf  that  it    matters,   fubjeds  them  to  daogerous  cutincooi 

Alnioft  the  whole  period  of  cbUidhood 


g'Y  expIoAb. 
oulcl  ever  have  been  adopted,  and  ftill  more,  that 
h  (h.  u  i  have  fo  long,  and  fo  generally  prevailed. 
•»  W:  I  us,*'  fays  the  Count  de  Buffon,  *«  an  in- 
fant  n. »  fooncr  leaves  the  womb  of  its  mother,  and 
bas  harJty  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  moving  and 
flretchi;)g  its  limbs,  than  it  is  clapped  again  into 
confinement.  It  is  fwathed,  its  head  fixed ;  its 
legs  ftretcne  J  out  at  full  length,  and  ita  arms  pla- 
ced ftraipht  down  by  the  fide  of  ita  body.  In  this 
fnanner  it  is  bound  tight  with  cloths  and  banda- 
ges/fo  that  it  cannot  ftir  a  limb,"  dec.  But  thefe 
barbarous  eicertions  of  anxioa^f  but  ill-direded 
care,  arc  now  nearly,  if  not  totally  abolifhed.  They 
were  kindly  witcndcd  to  prevent  deformities,  but 
they  operated  ot&j  to  torture  the  child,  and  to 
produce  them. 

The  clothes  of  children  fhould  be  made  fo  loofe 
and  widct  ^  to  leave  them  the  fiiU  and  free  ufe 
of  all  their  limbs,  without  obftrudting  the  cifcu* 
lation  of  the  blood  by  ligaments  of  any  kind.  The 
drefs  recommended  by  Dr  Chapman  is  *♦  A  thin 
night  cap,  a  flannel  waiflcoat  without  flecves,  a 
petticoitt  and  gorwn  of  light  fluff;  a  thin  flantfel 
lliirt  for  the  night*'  and  "  no  (hoes  or  ftockings 
till  they  arc  able  to  run  abroad." 

If  too  warm  clothes  are  hurtful  to  children,  the 
cuftom  of  fitting  near  a  fire  and  of  fleeping  in 
v^arm  rooms  is  (till  more  fo.  Such  habits  tend  to 
relax  the  mufcuhr  ftrengtb  of  the  body,  and  efen 
in  fome  degree  to  enfeeble  and  enervate  the  pow- 
Cis  of  the  mind.  The  mother  who  has  milk  and 
ilrength  to  nurfe  her  child,  and  yet  gives  it  up  to 
the  care  of  a  mercenary  nurfe,  ads  an  unfeeling 
and  unnatural  part :  but  (he  who  carries  her  ma- 
ternal affection  to  excefs,  though  (he  ads  Vrom  a 
^tter  principle,  deviates  no  lefs  frunk  the  paths 
of  nature. 

.  It  is  doubtlefs  an  error  on  the  fide  of  virtue, 
but  it  i^  an  error  often  attended  with  bad  confe' 
quences  to  the  child,  when,  mftead  of  negletfting 
tqe  duties  of  a  mother,  a  woman  carries  them  to 
excefs ;  when  (he  makes  an  idol  of  her  child ;  in- 
4:reafes  its  weaknefs,  by  preventing  its  fenfe  of  it*; 
and,  as  if  (lie  could  emancipate  him  from  the 
laws  of  nature,  prevents  every  approach  of  pain 
or  diftrefs ;  without  thinking,  that,  for  the  fake 
of  preferving  him  at  prefent  from  a  few  trifling  in- 
^onveniencies,  fhe  is  accumulating  on  his  head  a 
diftant  load  of  anxieties  and  misfortunes;  without 
thinking  that  it  is  a  barbarous  caution  to  enervate 
and  indulge  the  child  at  the  expcncc  of  the  man. 
Thetis,  fays  the  fable,  to  render  her  fon  AchiHes 
invulnerable,  plunged  bim  mto  the  waters  of  Styx. 
This  is  an  expreffive  allegory. .  The  over  fond 
mothers  ad  dn-edly  contrary :  By  plunging  their 
.  children  in  foftnefs  and  effeminacy,  they  render 
them  more  tender  and  vulnerable;  they  lay  open, 
as  it  wei-e,  their  nertes  to  every  (pecies  of  afflid- 
ing  fcniations,  to  which  they  will  ceitatnly  fall  a 
prey  as  they  grow  up.  The  courfe  of  nature  is 
quite  dilTcrcnt.  She  continually  exercifes  her 
children,  and  fortifies  their  conftitutions.  by  inu- 
ong  them  etu-ly  to  grief  and  pain.  In  cutting 
their  teeth  they  experience  the  fever ;  griping  co- 
lics throw  them  into  convulfions;  the  hooping- 
cough  fufiocates,  and  worms  torment  them  ;  and 
Ibcic  bluod>  by  lhrowin|;  qft*  varioas^piimkal 


eruptions. 

is  licknefs  and  danger,  half  the  children  that  ut 
bom  dying  before  they  are  8  years  old.  lo  p^ 
ling  through  this  courfe  of  experiments,  the  ch3d 
who  furvives  them,  gathers  (Irengthandfortkvdu 
and,  as  (ootf  as  he  is  capable  of  enjoying  life,  ^ 
principles  of  life  become  leiii  pt^arioui.  £ip& 
rience  (hows,  that  children  delicately  educ^ 
die  in  a  greater  propt)rtion  than  others.  Proiid*, 
ed  they  are  nOt  allowed  to  exert  themfclvci  kfi 
yond  their.powers,  le(s  rifque  is  mn  by  exeix:ifiiK» 
than  indulging  therti  in  eafe.  Inure  them  tlicvei 
fore  by  degrees  to  thofe  inconveniendesthfynoBi 
one  day  fuflfer.  Harden  their  bodies  to  the  W 
temperance  of  the  feafons,  climates,  and  elemoll} 
to  hunger,  third,  and  fatigue ;  in  a  word,  diptlM 
in  the  Stygian  flood.  Before  the  body  has  tf 
quired  a  fettled  habit,  we  may  give  it  anyp 
pleafe  without  danger ;  but  when  it  is  ooorV 
rived  to  its  full  growth  and  confidence,  every || 
teration  is  hazardous.  A  child  will  bear  tM 
vicidltudes  which  to  a  man  would  be  infuppwt 
able.  The  foft  and  pliant  fibres  of  the  form 
readily  yield  to  imprefiion ;  thofe  of  the  latter  li 
more  rigid,  and  are  reduced  only  by  violence  # 
recede  from  the  forms  they  have  affumed.  • 
may  therefore  bring  up  a  child  robuft  and  hax1| 
without  endangering  either  its  life  or  hcakh ;  a^ 
though  even  fome  rifk  were  run  in  this  refpc^ 
would  not  afford  Efficient  cauie  of  hefitatioa, 

Tfie  life  of  a  child  becomes  the  more  vstkm 
as  he  advances  in  years.  To  the  value  of  hi»|i 
fon,  muft  be  added  the  coft  and  pains  attenoi 
his  education  ;  to  the  lofs  of  life,  alfo,  may  be  I 
nexed  his  own  fenfe  and  apprehenfioos  of  derf 
We  (hould,  therefore,  particularly  dircd  a 
views  to  the  future  in  his  prefcnt  prcfervationjl 
ought  to  arm  him  againft  the  evils  of  youth,  t 
fore  he  arrives  at  that  period.  For  if  the  value 
his  age  increafes,  tiH  he  attain  the  age  in  whick 
is  ufefiil,  what  a  folly  is  it  to  protcd  him  frofl^ 
few  evils  in  his  infancy,  to  multiply  his  fufienD 
when  he  comes  to  years  of  difcretion  1 

Man  is  born  to  fufFer  in  every  ftage  of  his  cJ 
tence.  Even  felf-prefervation  is  attended  w 
fome  degree  of  pain.  A  child  as  foon  as  it  is  b( 
begins  to  cry;  great  part  of  its  cailieft  infancy' 
ing  fpent  in  tears.  Sometimes  we  dance  it  idM 
and  footh  it ;  at  others  threaten  and  beat  it, 
make  it  filciit,  Wc  always  either  do  that  wh 
is  pleafing  to  the  child,  or  exad  of  it  what  pka 
ourfelves ;  either  fubmitting-  to  its  humours, 
obliging  it  to  fubmit  to  ours.  There  is  no  i 
dium  ;  it  muft  either  command  or  olKy.  He 
the  firft  ideas  it  acquires,  are  thole  of  tyranny ; 
fervitude.  Before  it  can  fpeak,  it  learns  to  a 
mand,  and  before  it  can  ad,  it  is  taoght  obedier 
nay,  fometimes  it  is  punifbed  before  itcaAi  bee 
fcious  of  a  fault,  at  lead  before  it  can  comnt'a  < 
Thus  we  early  inftil  into  their  tender  minds  tl 
pafTions  which  we  afterwards  impute  to  nati 
and  after  having  taken  fucfa  pains  to  make  tl 
vicious,  complain  that  ytt  found  them  fo. 

In  nurferies,  the  phyfical  part  of  education 
ly  is  regarded.  Provided  the  child  lives,  and  i 
but  thrive^  as  It  is  called,  all  is  well ;  not] 
marc  i&  regarded*    But  cvco  at  this  carl/  pei^ 
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mtnngnd  (hookl  be  paid  than  is  commonly 

A^tocbeeffv-dsand  firft  imprefnonsy  and  the 

torwfewo  of  early  habits.    Wc  are  bom  with  a 

I   eapadty  for  acquhing  knowied^^e ;  bat  without 

taiwisf  mj  thing.    The  foul,  confined  in  half- 

'  hrmd  aod  impcrf^'d  organs*  hard) y  poflTelfes  even 

tiic  kxk  0^  its  own  eiiftence. 

Tic  qres  of  children  are  turned  conftantly  to- 

,  nrf  (he  light,  and,  if  it  come  from  one  fide, 

%  inpffceptiUy  tike  that  dtre^ion ;  fo  that 

I  cat  hMAd  ilwnys  be  taken  to  iet  them  facing 

I  tkcEi&t,  left  they  ibould  become  fouint*eyed«  or 

I  ttrtoo  themldves  to  took  qrolfwife.     They 

I  Mi^  be  early  accuftomed  to  the  abfe^icc  of 

^St^btrmk  they  wiJI  be  apt  to  cry  wl^n  they 

tt HcDfirhresin  the  dark. 

■eeptid  DotrifAcfit,  when  to©  exa^y  propor- 

tei  become  oeoeffarf^^  them  at  the  end  of 

iidiiiltnils,  and  after  a  time  their  propenfi- 

I  faiorto  ari^,  -not  from  phyfical  neceffity,  but 

j  Wl;«  rather,  habit  produces  an  additional  ne- 

I  C%to  tbofe  of  natittf.     This  fiioold  bflr  all 

1 9m  be  guarded  againft.    The  only  habit  in 

I  VfeKfeidiiid  fboukl  be  indulged,  is  that  of  con- 

'teSagWK;  he  ihould  not  be  permitted  to  ex- 

4^ose  arm  more  than  the  other;  we  ihould 

■%raaccuftom  him  to  preient  his  right  hand 

Pttrtbin  his  left,  or  to  noake  ufe  of  one  more 

••Ae  other;  be  fhould  not  be  ufed  to  eat, 

■ft«r4o  any  thing,  at  ftated  hours,  or  not  to 

vaifane,  whether  in  the  day  or  night.    Pre- 

I J|*^Baily  for  his  cr^oyment  of  irberty,  and 

■eoErdfr  of  bis  natural  abilities,  by  leaving  him 

fcfiipoflXSon  of  them  unreftrained  by  artifiqial 

WiMd  by  putting  him  in  a  fituation  to  be  al- 

•J^er  of  hinofelf,  and  to  do  whatever  his 

yton  prompts  bim*  as  foon  «6  be  is  able  lo 

Aiiboo  as  a  child  begins  to  dUlinguifh  objeAs, 
I'rww  choice  ihould  be  made  in  thofe  which 
■f  prrfartcd  to  it.  Every  new  objedl  is  natural- 
ff^tting  to  a  child.  It  j&nds  itfelf  fo  weak 
*  We,  that  it  is  fear&il  of  every  thing  it  is^ot 
2Joi«i  with.  But  ^milianty,  which  renders 
Jj^anaffirdnig,  deftroys  this  timidity.  Chil 
^  educated  in  elegant  houies,  where  cobwebs 
gtaefafly  fwept  away^  are  always  aft-aid  of 
Jw»  and  retain  the  fame  difguft  for  them  as 
^P^  up.    What  peaiant,  either  man  or  wo- 

;**2»»iew,  the  education  of  a  .child  evident- 

ij*j|  before  it  can  fpeak  or  onderftand,  fincc 

jy^^jotce  of  objeets,  prefented  to  its  view, 

y^  to  render  ft  either  timid  or  courageous. 

fJwwW  he  habituated  then  to  new  objefis, 

^frt  <fifgTit6iU  and  .uncommon  animals;  be- 

r?S  with  them,  however,  at  a  diftance,  and 

SVc?*  ^PPf^^c*^  *>f  degrees ;  or  till,  being 

rj*«  others  •handle  them,  they  will  venture 

jJ|Nk  them  thcmielves.    If  a  child,  during  bis 

*"2«  bai  been  ufed  to  regard  toads,  fcrpents, 

■£!?'  ^"^  "xlifictence,  he  will  look  with- 

>«jr,  M  be  grows  up,  on  any  animal  wbat^ 

'fcatjed  is  frightful  to  fuch  as  are  daily 

!J»^  to  frightful  objcas. 

J^at  naturally  terrified  at  a  maik.   We 

ijrjjw  to  reconcile  a  child  to  mafks,  by 

^^ha  firtt  ao  agreeable  ooe:    Sbmcbodjr 
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fhould  afterwards  put  it  o«,  at  the  fight  of  which 
the  company  fhould  laugh,  and  the  child  would 
then  laugh  with  the  refl.  By  degrees,  you  fhould 
ufe  him  to  others  lefs  agreeable;  and  lahly,  to  the 
moft  hideous  and  frightful.  He  will  thus  be 
brought  to  laugh,  and  be  as  much  pleafed  with 
the  laft  as  the  firft  ;  nor  will  he  ever  after  be  ter- 
rified at  a  maik.  Children  ai*e  feldom  afraid  of 
thunder,  unlefs  the  claps  are  exceflively  loud,  and 
feally  hurt  the  -drum  of  the  eac.  They  l\ave  other- 
wife  no  fuch  fear,  till  they  have  learned  that  It  is 
fbmetimes  hurtful  and  even  naortal.  The  feaca 
thus  inftilled  by  reafon  ihould  be  eradicated  by, 
habit;  while,  by  flow  and  artful  nieans,  botK 
children  and  men  would  acquire  intrepidity,  and 
he  afraid  of  nothing. 

In  a  itate  of  infancy,  therein  the  memory  and 
imagination  are  as  yet  ina^ive,  a  child  is  atten* 
tiv.eJto  nothing  but  >^at  adually  affe«f^s  his  fenfe^ 
with  pain  or  pleafure.  His  Icnfations  being  thus 
the  original  materials  of  his  ideas,  to  regulate  the 
formation  of  thofe  ideas  agreeable  to  the  order  of 
things,  is  to  prepare  his  memory  to  prefcnt  iheny 
hereafteTj  in  the  fame  order,  t»  his  under'Und- 
ing :  but  as  while  fo  young  he  is  only  capable  of 
attending  to  his  fenCations,  it  is  fuflicient  at  firfl^ 
to  make  him  fenfible  ot  the  conne*ttion  between 
thcie  fenfations  and  the  obje^s  that  excite  them. 
He  is  eurious  to  touch  and  handle  every  tiling  he 
(ces ;  he  ihould  be  indulged  in  the  gratification  of 
this  curiofity ;  it  faggefts  to  him  a  very  neceiTary 
courfe  of  experiments.  Hence  be  learus  to  feel 
>^eat  and  cold,  the  hardnefs,  ^ftnefs,  and  weight 
of  bodies 4  to  judge  of  their  magnitude,  figure, 
9nd  pther  fenfible  qualities,  by  looking,  touching^ 
hearing,  and  particularly  by  comparing  the  fight 
with  the  touch,  and  judging,  by  the  eye,  of  the 
fenfation  acquired  by  the  figures.  Care  ihould 
alfo  be  taken  at  this  period  to  lead  the  child  often 
out  in  the  open  air,  w  carry  him  about  from  place 
to  place,  Jfor  the  benefit  of  his  health  by  air  and 
exercife. 

Se,CT.  JI.      Qf  the  I^ANCUAGE  tf  INFANTS. 

Infants  exprefs  the  uneafinefs  occafioned  by 
^ir  wants,  by  figns,  when  the  aiQftance  of  otherf 
is  required  to  jelievc  them.  Hence  the  cries  of 
infants.  They  arc  almoft  |>erpetually  in  tears. 
As  all  their  fenfations  are  of  the  affedting  kind  ; 
when  thefe  are  agreeable,  they  enjoy  them  in  fi- 
ience ;  but,  when  painful,  they  naturally  cxprcis 
theQ\fehirs  in  their  Qwn  languaget  and  de>nand  re- 
lief, "^o  this  ivigu;\ge«  we  may  alfo  add  that  of 
geAure,  equally  expr^ffme.  By  gefture  we  do  not 
mean  any  motion  of  the  feeble  hands  of  fuch 
young  children ;  the  gefture  of  infants  lies  in  the 
mufcles  of  the  face.  It  is  aftonifhjng  to  fee  fuch 
ftrength  of  fxprefQon  in  their  half-formed  phyfi- 
ognomies.  Their  features  are  continually  vary- 
ing, witl;i  inconceivable  rapidity  of  traofition. 

As  man,  in  his  firfl  f^age  of  life,  u  a  wretched 
and  helplefs  being,  fo  his  firfl  mode  of  expreflion 
is  that  of  Uan  and  complaint.  An  infant  is  fen« 
fible  of  his  wants,  and  incapable  of  fatisfying 
them ;  he  therefore  implores  thie  ailiftance  of  thofe 
about  him,  by  his  cries.  If  he  be  hungry  or  have 
jthirit»  he  cries ^  if  too  cold  or  too  hot,  if  he  want 
to  mo¥e»  or  to  be  held  (till,  he  cries.    If  he  want 
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to  Hcrp  ftr  to  be  danced  about,  he  has  no  other 
method  to  cxprci^  himftlf  but  by  crying.  The 
lefs  he  is  in  a  (ituatioii  to  help  himfdf,  the  more 
frequently  he  requh-es  alTiflanre,  to  vary  his  cir- 
e«mftancei  or  pofition.  He  has  but  one  kind  of 
Jansuagc,  becaufe  he  knows,  in  fa<5V,  but  one  kiwi 
ef  irconvfnience.  In  the  prcfent  imDfrfe<5Hon  of 
ht«  crgana,  he  is  incapable  of  diftinguifhiu}^  their 
different  impreflions ;  all  the  diflferent  caules  of 
his  uncafincfs  form  but  one  fenfation  of  pain. 

Thus  from  the  tears  of  children,  which  one  is 
tet  to  think  fo  little  worthy  of  attention,  arifcs 
tne  firit  fenfe  of  the  relation  which  man  bears  to 
the  objc^s  that  furround  him.  Here  is  forged 
the  firft  link  of  that  extenfivc  chain  which  forms 
the  bond  of  focicty.  When  a  child  cries,  it  is 
evrdently  uneafy ;  it  has  fomc  want  that  requires 
to  be  fatisfied ;  we  look,  we  examine  whsft  it  is, 
find  it  out,  and  relieve  it.  If  this  be  not  the  cafe, 
and  the  caufc  of  uneafinefs  cannot  be  found,  its 
tears  continue  to  flow,  and  it  begins  to  grow  out- 
rageous. We  foothc  it,  to  make  it  quiet,  rock 
it,  or  endeavour  to  fing  it  afleep.  If  this  does 
Dot  fucceed,  we  grow  impatient  and  threaten  it ; 
yiay  fomctimes  a  tirutal  nurfc  will  beat  the  poor 
Innocent  in  thefc  chrcumftances.  Strange  leflbns 
thefe,  furely,  at  our  firft  entrance  into  life ! 

<«  I  fliall  never  forget,"  fays  M.  Roulfeau, 
•*  that  I  once  (aw  k  crying  child  thus  beaten  by 
Its  niirlc ;  on  which  it  became  immediately  filent, 
and,  as  I  thought,  intimidated.  I  refleded  upon 
this  occafion,  what  a  fervile  mind  that  muft  be, 
€)n  which  nothing  would  operate  but  rigour.  I 
vas,  however,  deceived ;  the  little  wretch  was  al- 
tnoft  fuffocated  with  cholcr;  it  loft  its  bieath,  and 
i'dw  it  growing  black  in  the  fece.  In  a  moment 
after  it  fet  up  the  moft  piercing  cries ;  exprtding 
all  the  figns  of  refentment,  fury,  and  defpair,  a- 
tlapted  to  its  age.  I  was  even  apprehenfive  it 
would  expire  under  the  violence  of  its  agitation. 
—I  am  very  certain,  had  a  burning  coal  fallen  by 
accident  on  the  hand  of  the  child,  it  would  have 
\>ccr\  left  agitated  than  by  this  flight  blow,  given 
with  manifcft  intention  to  hurt  it." 

This  dirpofition  in  children  to  palTion,  and  ex- 
^effive  anger»  requires  very  nice  m  ^nagement.  We 
flioutd  be  careful,  therefore,  to  keep  them  from 
fcrvants,  who  are  conrijiually  teafing  and  provok- 
ing them.  While  infants  arc  omflTcd  only  by  the 
reiiitance  of  t/jiirjf  and  not  by  fr^/ons^  they  will 
Jicver  grow  frarfioUS  nor  pafiTionate.  Tears  are 
tbcpetithnJ  of  young  Children  5  if  they  be  not  look- 
ed on  as  fuch,  they  will  foon  become  commandf^ 
Jufants  would  begin  by  playing  our  afBftance,  and 
then  go  on  to  command  our  fervice.  Thus  fixim 
their  own  weaknefs,  whence  at  firft  arifes  the  fenfe 
rNf  their  dependence,  follows  the  notion  of  do- 
ninceripg  and  command.  This  idea,  however, 
IS  lefs  excited  by  their  wants  than  by  our  affidui- 
tics ;  and  here  wc  be^in  to  perceive  thofe  moral 
f  iTc(5^8,  whofc  immediate  caufe  doth  not  exift  in 
nature.  At  the  f^ime  time,  we  fee  how  neceiFary 
It  IP,  io  dtfcoKfer  thejecret  motives  of  the  cries  of 
children  even  in  their  carlieft  infancy. 

When  a  child  fomctimes  holds  <wt  its  hand, 
X^itbout  any- other  emotion,  it  thinks  to  reach  the 


Cbjtdl,  becaufc  it  cannot  clUmatc  the  diftaacc  of 
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it«  It  is  here  only  miftaken  :  bat  wbea  in  rea< 
ing  out  its  hand,  it  cries,  or  manifefts  other  ^ 
of  impatience,  it  is  not  deceived  in  the  diftanct 
the  objedt,  but  is  either  commanding  it  to  i 
proach,  or  you  to  fetch  it.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the 
fore,  it  is  proper  to  undeceive  the  child,  by  c 
rying  it  gently  toward  the  objed,  and  in  the  I 
not  to  appear  to  mind  it ;  but  the  louder  it  oj 
the  lefs  notice  to  take  of  it.  It  is  of  confequ^ 
to  check  children  betimes,  in  ufurpmg  the  cc 
mand  over  perfons  who  are  not;^  in  their  poM 
or  over  thinps  which  they  arc  not  fnfficienllyl 
quainted  with.  For  the  latter  reafon,  it  is  betl 
when  a  child  defires  any  thing  that  may  be  {I 
per  to  give  him,  to  carry  him  to  the  objcd«  tl 
to  bring  the  obie^  to  the  child  ;  as*  he  thus 
dT»ees  a  conclunon  adapted  f  o  his  tender  years,  | 
which  there  is  no  other  way  of  fuggefting  to  Ij 

$£CT.  III.     O/'InpulginC  and  Rest&aim 
Infants. 

One  of  the  greateft  diffictiHies  in  the  edooil 
of  children  feems  to  be,  to  know  when  aod  i 
far  to  indulge,  and  when  to  reftrain  them.  1 
at  leaft  appears  to  be  the  moft  difi9calttaik  oa 
pat  t  of  the  parents,  and  efpeciaily  of  the  fond 
tbers,  whofe  excefs  of  aflfedion  leads  tbcm  oi 
to  indulge  their  children,  in  all  their  little  fb)| 
till  they  find  it  totally  out  of  their  power  tc 
claim  them  by  proper  reftraint. 

M.  RoussBAU  observes,  that  **  reafon  ( 
teaches  us  to  know  frood  from  ctiI.  Confciei 
which  excites  us  to  love  the  one  and  hate  tb^ 
ther,  although  independent  on  the  reafon,  can 
difcover  the  one  from  the  other  without  it.  Be 
we  are  capable  of  reafoning,  wc  do  good  m 
without  knowing  it ;  and  there  is  no  moralitj 
our  a^ons,  though  there  may,  and  freqnentn 
in  our  fentiments  concerning  the  anions  of  od 
relative  to  us.  A  child  will  often  put  thing* 
diforder,  will  break  every  thing  it  comes  n 
will  grafp  a  fparrow,  as  it  would  a  flore,  and 
it,  without  knowing  what  it  is  doing.  Thedrc 
ing  adivity  of  the  vital  priiiciple  is  concentrt 
in  the  heart  of  a^c ;  in  that  of  infancy  it  o 
flows  and  diffufes  itfclf ;  in  the  excefs  of  its  J 
city,  a  child  feems  to  have  life  enough  to  anif^ 
every  thing  around  it*  Whether  it  makes  or  nj 
•it  is  all  one  to  a  child,  provided  the  fitualioi 
things  be  changed ;  as  every  change  necclft 
implies  av'tion.  If  it  fcem  to  have  a  propcrl 
to  deftroy  things,  it  is  not  from  a  vicious  pri| 
pie ;  but  becanfe  the  a^ion  of  breaking  thinri 
pieces  agrees  with  its  natural  vivacity.  " 

But  while  the  Author  of  nature  has  givc^ 
children  this  active  principle,  he  has  taken  cai^ 
prevent  its  being  hurtful,  by  giving  them  as  ll 
ftrength  in  proportion  to  indulge  it*  But  no  Ai 
er  are  they  tniflcd  to  conceive  the  per  fbns  alj 
them  as  inftruments  which  they  thero^lves  arj 
put  in  action,  than  they  make  ufe  of  them  Id 
iift  their  weaknefs  in  purfiaing  their  indinati^ 
Hence  it  is  they  become  importunate,  tyraonl 
imperious,  mifchievous,  and  intra^able ;  a  i 
grefs  that  doth  not  arife  from  a  natural  fpiri] 
domineering,  but  is  the  e/frB  ef  ^tunrng  edvcnii 
for  it  requires  no  great  eipcricncc  to  perceive  I 
•         .  a«rct| 
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sptobbitittoid  by  means  cf  others,  and  to 
teftsctafioaonty  to  (peak  in  order  to  put  the 
worUn  Dotioiu 

AdOd,  as  it  grows  op,  acquires  ftrength,  and 
bccBBcs  kk  adive  and  reftl«s ;  it  contraAs  its 
pottn  oorc  within  itfelf,  and  nature  requires  no 
fKttf  qs^atity  of  motion  than  is  neceifary  to  our 
fcfenatioD.  But  the  defire  of  command  does 
tat  cak  with  the  motiTes  that  gave  rife  to  it ;  the 
Nbooof  foperiority  ta  Rattering  to  fclf-lovet  and 
is  maakd  by  habit :  thus  caprice  fucceeds  ta 
Moffity,  and  the  force  of  prejudice  and  opinion 
bkoTool  in  the  mind.  The  principle  once  known, 
wisdeaily  the  track  wherein  we  begin  to  de- 
fitrinxn  nature:  let  us  enquire  then,  what  muft 
k  dose,  to  prrrent  our  going  aftray.  So  far 
im  being  endued  writh  fuperfluous  abilities,  chil- 
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children  cry  unnoticed,  than  from  ftri^ng  to  ap« 
peafe  them,  that  they  get  falls :  a  proof  of  this  is* 
that  thofe  who  are  the  moft  negle^ed  are  the  leaft 
fubje^  to  fuch  accidents.  We  are  for,  however* 
from  recommending  that  children  ihould  be  ne- 
gleded :  on  the  contrary,  fo  much  care  muft  be' 
taken  of  them  as  to  prevent  accidents  of  this  kind» 
fo  tlut  their  cries  Qiali  not  give  the  firft  notice  of 
them.  Neither  ihould  a  nurfe  be  over  folicitous 
about  trifles.  Why  ihould  ibe  think  it  fo  great  a 
hardihip  on  the  child,  to  let  it  cry  a  little,  when 
(he  fees  on  how  many  occafions  its  tears  are  uft« 
fill  and  (alutary  ?  When  children  come  to  be  fen* 
fible  of  the  great  value  fet  on  their  filence,  thcf 
take  care  you  (hall  not  have  too  much  of  it. 

The  long  fits  of  crying  in  a  child,  who  is  nei- 
ther confined,  fick,  nor  in  real  want  of  any  thing* 


tobic  at  firfl  hardly  fufiknent  for  the  purpofes    are  only  fits  of  obitinacy.   They  are  not  to  be  at< 


itqaires;  we  may  therefoire  lay  down  the 

Uoviog  maxims  as  roles : 

I.  To  Icaic  them  at  full  liberty  to  employ  thofe 
aftt^oatore  has  given  them,  and  which  they 
OBiotabde:  a.  To  affift  them,  and  fupply  their 
Msmattt  whether  of  body  or  mind,  in  every 
ttoraftaoce  of  phy ileal  necelfity.  3.  Every  af- 
Hare  afibrded  them  (hould  be  confined  to  real 
«itf,  without  adminiiberiog  any  thing  to  the  in* 
WpKc  of  their  caprice ;  for  they  will  never  be 
^nioQS  onleis  through  negled,  or  in  fome  par* 
UrdrcumAance  depending  on  their  conftitu- 
to.  4.  The  meaning  of  their  language  and  figns 
^  to  be  carefully  ftudied,  to  diftinguiih,  in 
&^  when  they  know  not  how  to  dilTemble,  be- 
^*co  tilde  inclinations  that  arife  immediately 
^raoature,  and  thofe  that  are  only  fantaiHcal. 

1Vde6gn  and  tendency  of  thefe  rules  are,  to 
g^cbildrai  more  real  liberty  and  lefs  command ; 
to  ioTt  them  more  to  do  of  tbemfelves  than  to 
t«^Ht  of  others.  Thus,  by  being  early  accuf- 
t»«al  to  confine  their  defifcs  to  their  abilities, 
*cr  wfi]  be  little  affieaed  with  the  want  of  what 
ijow  of  their  power. 


tributed  to  nature,  but  to  the  nurie,  who,  from 
not  knowing  how  to  bear  fuch  importunity,  only 
increafes  it,  without  refieding  that,  in  making:  the 
child  quiet  to-day,  (he  is  only  encouraging  it  to 
cry  the  more  to-morrow.  The  only  way  to  cure* 
or  prevent  this  habit,  is  to  tmke  no  notice  of  a  child 
in  fuch  circumftances.  Nobody  cares,  not  erea 
children,  to  take  fruitlc(8  pains.  They  may  for 
a  while  perferere  in  their  trials ;  but  if  you  have 
more  patience  than  they  have  obitinacy,  they  will 
be  dtigufted  at  the  experiment,  and  repeat  it  no 
BFiore.  This  is  the  method  to  prevent  their  tears* 
and  thus  to  ufe  them  to  cry  oioly  when  they  are 
really  in  pain. 

When  children  are  in  fuch  fits  of  caprice  and 
obftinacy,  a  certain  way  to  quiet  them  is,  to  di- 
vert their  attention  by  (ome  agreeable  and  (briking 
objeA,  that  may  make  them  forget  their  motive 
for  crying.  Moft  nuHes  excel  m  pradifing  this 
expedient ;  and,  if  artfully  managed,  it  is  very 
ufcful :  but  it  is  of  the  utmoit  confequence,  that 
the  child  ihould  not  perceive  this  intention  of  di« 
verting  him,  but  that  he  (hould  imagine  we  are 
amufing  otafelves  without  thinking  of  him:  in  this 
refpeA,  however,  all  nurfes  are  very  inexpert,  and 


Here  we  have  a  new  and 

^^7 isipOTtant  reaibn  for  leaving  their  body  and    -__^ , , ._.^  .. 

fcwsat  full  liberty ;  with  this  precaution,  how-    do  a  very  right  thing  the  wrong  way. 

^1  that  we  remove  them  from  the  danger  of 

■fi^  down,  and  put  every  thing  out  of  their 

gA  whereby  they  may  wound  or  hurt  them- 

^  (tcaooot  be  doubted  that  an  infant,  whofe 

"^nd  arms  are  at  liberty,  will  cry  lefs  than 

■**crboMkercd  op  in  fwaddling  clothes.    The 

^  vho  b  liable  to  fnffer  none  but  natural  in- 

^•'^eieies,  wiH  cry  only  when  it  feels  pain  ; 

'^iiagitat  advantage  in  its  education;  for 

""  *e  are  certain  to  know  when  it  (Vands  in  real 

*a:o(aiSI^Qoe,  and  this  (houid  be  afforded  it, 

•j^'We,  inunediately.    But  if  it  be  out  of  our 

1'*^  to  relieve  it,  we  (hould  take  no  notice,  nor 

**)^aKy  fniftkft  attempt  to  quiet  it :  kifles  and 

2^  win  not  ewe  its  colic  5  yet  will  it  remem- 

*v  ^  Bctbodi  taken  to  (ooth  it ;  and  when 

t«ee  knows  bow  to  employ  you  at  its  pleafure, 

**^come^;wKr  nutfUr^  and  all  is  over. 

^Jicenam,  that  if  we  were  lefs  ready  to  be 


Sect.  IV.    Of  the  Education  of  Children  in 
the  STATE  ©/•  Puerility. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  fircond  period  of  life« 
at  which  the  (tate  of  infancy,  properly  fpeaking, 
ends,  and  that  of  pusrilitt  begins:  ibr  the 
words  infam  and  fuer  are  by  no  means  fynony- 
mous.  The  firit  is  comprehended  in  the  other, 
and  tignifies  a  child  9»ho  cannot  JPeak ;  hence  we 
find,  in  Valerius  Maximus,  the  expreifion  pturum 
infantem.  We  (hall  continue,  notwithftanding, 
to  make  ufe  of  the  word  ebiUrenf  agreeably  to  ita 
modern  acceptation. 

When  a  child  begins  to  talk,  it  weeps  lefs. 
This  pro^ilion  is  natural ;  one  language  beinf^ 
only  fubftttnted  for  another.  As  ibon  as  he  can 
complain  in  exprefs  terms,  why  (hould  he  do  it 
by  tears  ?  If  a  child  be  of  a  delicate  conftitution* 
extremely  (biceptible,  and  naturally  apt  to  cry  for 


2jtanal  with  their  tears,  it  would  require  lefs    nothing,  we  (hould  dry  up  the  fource  of  his  tearst 


^!e  to  quiet  them ;  threatened  and  footbed 
J*Wdoni,  tbey  woul4  become  timid  and  lefs 
i^%  and  wmikl  retain  more  of  their  natural 
it  is  ids  from  letting 


by  rendering  them  fruitlefs.  So  long  as  he  con« 
tinues  crying,  no  one  4>ught  to  go  near  him ;  but 
run  to  him  immediately  on  his  becoming  filent. 
His  Rumoer  of  calling  us  to  his  aififtance  would  be 
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then  by  his  filencef  or, 

one  cry  It  isfr.im  the  perceptible  eiffcdt  ot  figns, 
that  children  judge  of  their  meaning ;  they  fee  no 
«ther  relation  between  them.  Whatever  mifchief 
a  child  may  have  done  to  itfelf,  it  is  very  rare  for 
it  to  cry,  when  alone,  a±  lealt  if  it  has  no  hopes 
«f  being  heard. 

Jf  a  child  ^et  a  fall,  a  bump  on  his  forehead, 
make  his  note  b)eed,  or  cut  his  ftngers ;  inftead 
«f  running  to  him  with  an  air  of  apprehcnfion, 
we  fhould  remain  quite  ftill,  at  leaft  for  fotnc  time. 
"The  mifchief  is  done,  amd  there  it  a  neceflity  for 
his  bearing  <the  pain  of  it ;  our  over>folicitude 
would  only  ferwe  to  frighten  hhn  the  more,  and 
increaic  his  fenfibility.  in  fa6t,  it  is  lefs  the  pain 
than  the  fright,  which  afifedts  chiMren  on  thefe 
occa6oQt.  We  fhould  fparc  htm,  at  leaft,  the 
anxiety  of  the  latter ;  for  be  will  certainly  judge 
af  bh  misfortune  in  a  great  degnee  fts  we  do.  If 
he  fees  us  alarmed,  run  eagerly  to  his  reKef,  coo* 
fole  and  pity  him,  he  will  think  himielf  undone : 
but  if  he  fees  us  apparently  iadii&rent,  and  make 
light  of  it,  he  will  ibon  make  asiight  of  it  himfelf, 
and  think  himielf  cured  as  foon  as  the  (inart  is  o- 
ver.  It  is  at  this  age  children  acquire  their  fir/l 
frineipies  of  courage ;  and,  by  being  inured  to 
flight  inconjreniencies,  kara  by  degrees  tofupport 
greater. 

Indeed,  fb  far  from  beitg  anxious  to  prerent  a 
child  from  cutting  or  hurting  hinfelf,  it  is  better 
that  this  ihould  lometimet  happen  ;  and  that  4ie 
^ould  not  grow  up  without  feeling  pain.  The 
lirft  thing  we  ought  to  learn,  and  that  which  is  of 
the  greateft  coalequence  for  us  to  know,  is  to  fuf- 
fier.  it  feems  as  if  children  were  formed  little  and 
icc\>\t  only  to  leam  this  istportant  lelfon  without 
<ianger.  If  they  fall  down,  or  ran  againft  any 
thing,  they  neither  break  a  leg  nor  an  arm :  if 
they  wound  themfelves  with  any  ttiarp  i,n(lrumcnt« 
the  wound  is  hardly  ever  fatal,  or  «cry  deep.  We 
know,  in  fhort,  fcarcdy  any  indance  'Of  a  child, 
wrhen  left  at  liberty,  haiang  killed,  maimed,  or 
done  itfrlf  any  con6derable  damage ;  unlefs,  in- 
deed, where  it  h^M  been  imprudently  expofed  to 
fumble  down  from  fome  high  place,  to  fall  into 
the  fire,  or  water  orwitlvin  the  reach  of  fome  deadly 
weapon.  Inftead  therefore,  of  keeping  him  in  the 
jclofe  air  of  his  nuriery,  he  ibould  be  taken  out 
every  day  into  the  open  fields.  There  he  might 
run  and  play  aboHt ;  ahd  if  he  -tumbles  a  hundred 
times  a  day,  fo  much  the  better ;  he  will  the  foon- 
er  learn,  when  down,  to  get  up  again.  The  plea- 
fuieof  being  at  liberty  will  be  a  luiicient  recom- 
penfe  for  his  falls. 

When  children,  by  the  derelopement  of  their 
corporeal  powers,  are  capable  of  doing  more  them- 
fplves,  they  have  lefs  need  of  recurring  frequent- 
ly to  others.  With  the  increafe  of  their  ftrength, 
increafes  alfo  their  kjiowledge  in  the  means  ot  ex- 
erting i:.  It  is  at  this  peiiod  the  life  of  the  indU 
vidual  may  be  pro|>erly  faid  to  commence ;  it  is 
at  this  time  he  bcgms  to  be  coofcious  of  bimfelf. 
His  nu:mory  extends  the  fcnic  of  his  identity  to 
every  nwment  of  hts  exiflcnce ;  he  becomes  con- 
fcious  of  being  always  one  and  the  fame  perfon, 
and  of  courfc  already  fufceptible  of  bappinels  or 
mifery.  The  reflexions  of  M.  Rouifeau,  upon  the 
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at  moft,  by^  giving  only    this  happy  period  of  life,  breathe  fuch  a  fpirit  of 

humanity  that  we  cannot  help  quoting  them  wr- 

Though  perhaps  not  quite  applicable  to- 


hatim. 

prattice,  in  their  utmoft  extent^  they  may  at  Icift 

ferve  as  a  caution  to  parents,  efpecially  thofe  of 

p^^flTionate  tempers,  to  beware  of  excrcifing  too 

nMich  feverilyupon  their  children,  left  in  cafe  of 

their  death  they  lay  up  forrpw  in  fiort  for  the«- 

felves. 

"  Although  the  Jongcft  term  of  human  life  (kfi 
he)  is  determiaate,  and  it  l»e  eafy  to  calculate  rtie 
probability  of  our  reaching  that  term  at  any  in* 
termediate  age,  yet  nothing  is  more  unccrtam 
than  the  duration  of  life  in  the  pcrfons  of  Midm* 
duals ;  rcrj  few  of  whom  arrive  at  its  longtt 
period.  Life  is  the  noft  precarious  at  its  cott* 
mencement ;  the  lefs  time  we  have  exifted,  tbe 
lefs  hope  we  have  of  future  exiftence.  Of  all  tht 
c^iildreo  that  are  bom,  the  half  only,  at  moft,  m 
rive  at  the  age  of  14,  and  it  is  very  probable  yooil 
may  not  reach  the  age  of  manhood. 

••  What  can  we  think,  then,  of  that  bartwrJOi 
method  of  education,  by  which  the  prefent  is  li» 
crificed  to  an  uneertain  future  :  by  which  a  cfaM 
is  laid  under  e^iery  kind  of  reftraint,  and  it  msda 
mtferable,  by  #ay  of  preparing  him  for  we  kno* 
not  what  pretended  happinefs,  which  there  is  ia« 
fb«i  to  believe  he  may  never  live  to  enjoy  ?  ^ 
poftng  it  not  unreafonable  in  its  deGgn,  how  cfll 
we  fee  without  indignataon.  Hie  unhappy  inaft* 
cents  fuhjed^ed  to  a  yoke  of  iniupportablc  rigo«(r 
and  condemned  like  gaBey  flaves  to  continually 
hour,  without  beuig  aiTured  that  fuch  mortificfrj 
tions  and  reftridionr  will  ever  b^  of  any  ferrice 
to  them  ?  The  age  of  cheerfulnefs  and  gaiety  ii 
fpent  in  the  midfl  of  tears,  punifhments,  thrc*t% 
and  flavery.  We  torment  the  poor  creatures,  fel 
their  Juture  good,  and  perceive  not  that  death  a 
at  hand,  and  ready  to  feize  them  amidft  all  tlwi 
forrowfnl  preparation  for  life.  Who  can  tell  bo* 
many  children  have  fallen  vi^ims  to  the  cxirav» 
gant  fagacity  of  their  parents  and  guardians! 
Happy  to  efcape  fuch  cruelty,  the  only  advantage 
the  poor  fuffercrs  reaped  from  the  evils  they  en 
dured,  being  to  die  without  regretting  a  life  0 
mifery. 

•*  Man  I  he  humane  \  It  it  the  firf^,  the  chie 
of  moral  duties,  to  exerdft  humanity  to  evo] 
thing,  of  what  age  and  condition  foever,  that  i 
relative  to  man.  What  is  wifdom  roid  of  hmni 
nity  ^  Have  a  tender  regard  for  children,  indulf 
them  in  their  diverfions,  their  pleafures,  and  11 
every  thing  dilated  by  their  barmle£i  natures. 

*<  Who  is  there  among  us,  that  has  not,  at  timd 
looked  back  with  regret  oa  that  period  of  o^ 
lives,  wherein  the  countenance  waa  always  fmi| 
ing,  and  the  heart  as  conftantly  at  eafe  ?  Wt^ 
wUl  you  deprive  the  little  innocenta  of  the  enjo] 
ment  of  a  feafon  fo  fhort  and  tnnfient  ?  of  a  bic 
ling  fo  precious,  which  they  cannot  abufe  ?  Wh 
will  yov  clog,  with  bittemeft  and  forrow,  thol 
rapid  moments  which  wiU  return  no  more  f( 
them  than  yoa  ?  Ye  fathers  I  Do  you  know  wh< 
the  ftroke  of  death  fhall  fall  upon  your  offsprto| 
Lay  not  up  in  ftore,  then,  for  your  own  forro* 
by  depriving  them  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  fe 
moments  nature  has  allotted  them ;  as  ibon  ] 


tad  efieds  of  too  much  ixftfaiotiippQjChiid^       (hey  b^ome  liailihk  of  the  plca^uvt  of  cxifteoq 
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ktileJi  enjof  tt,  lb  that*  wheoerer  it  may  pleafe 
GcdtooU  them  bomct  they  may  not  die,  with* 
fffkififlj  tailed  of  life. 

'What  excUoiations  are  here  nifed!  How 
biritkdamoun  of  that  miftaken  wUilomy  which 
hit  at  perpetually  out  of  ourfelves ;  which  re- 


i 


not  arife  from  real  wants,  and  ca&Q6t  be  gntifiei 
without  the  aififtance  of  othem. 

"  We  have  given  a  reafon  for  the  weakncfs  of 
a  (Ute  of  infancy.  Nature  hath  provided  for  it» 
in  the^  attachment  of  parent*  to' their  offsprings 
This  attachment,  however,  ttxtiy  be  carried  to  ex- 


prii  tke  prefent  always  as  notifing,  and  inceflant-    cefs,  and  n  fubjc^  to  great  abufe.    Parents  who 
i_„,f^_  .  t.. —  .L^.  — J  3  —     jj^^  themfelvcs  m  a  civilized  ftate,  introduce  thcif 

children  hito  the  world  too  yoong.  By  increafing 
the  number  of  their  want^  inftcad  of  relieving^ 
they  augment  the  natural  weaknefii  of  in^cyv 
They  augment  it  fkKher,  in  requirine  more  of  a 
child  than  is  requh-ed  by  nature ;  in  lubjeding  to 
the  will  of  the  parentr  the  little  ftrength  a  child 
has  to  execute  its  ows  ^  and  ill  converting  into 
fervility,  on  both  fides,  the  rociprocal  dependence 
adapted  to  the  weaknefa  of  the  one,  and  the  at- 
tachment of  the  other. 

**  A  wife  man  knows  ^d  will  keep-  his  place  } 
but  a  child  is  ignorant  of  /&fj,  and  CheKfore  can- 
not confine  himiclf  to  it.  There  are  a  thoufand 
avenues  through  which  he  will  be  apt  to  eicape : 
it  belongs  to  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  his  edu- 
cation, therefore,  to  prevent  him ;  a  taik,  by  thtt 
way,  which  is  not  very  cafy.  He  fhould  be  nei- 
ther treated  aa  am  irrational  animal,  nor  as  a  man  ; 
but  fimply  as  a  chii4:  he  (houkl  be  made  lenfible 
of  his  weakneis,  but  not  abandoned  to  fuffer  by 
it;  he  ibouM  be  taught  dependence,  and  not 
merely  obedience ;  he  fhould  be  intruded  to  ajk^ 
and  not  to  ammand.  He  is  in  a  fUte  of  fubmif- 
fion  to  others,  only  becaufe  of  his  wants,  and  be- 
caufe  they  know  better  than  hio^iclf  what  is  good 
or  hurtful  for  him.  No  one  hath  a  right,  not  e- 
ven  \.\kt  father  of  a  child,  to  tammemd  tt  to  do  anj 
thing  that  u  uftleft* 

*•  Before  prejudice  and  cullom  have  ahcredour 
natural  difpofitions,  the  happintfs  of  children,  as 
well  as  of  men,  confifts  in  the  exerdfe  of  their  li- 


if  pvlidof  a  fiitore  ihat  raedts  as  we  advattcef 
bf  tikio;  uf  from  the  fpot  we  are  in,  tranfports 
■  where  ve  ihall  never  be  I  Thb  is  the  time, 
m  «3  periups  reply,  to  corre^  the  propenfities 
tfiwuaoatttfe.  It  iats  infancy,  you  will  iav, 
iki  oar  pains  are  leaft  violent,  that  they  flioufd 
kataplied,  in  order  to  diminifb  their  nn Tiber 
^ve  arrive  at  the  years  of  difcretion  But  who 
Uk\dld  joQt  that  fuch  wcQ  be  the  confequence, 
ertteibcban  arrange-nent  of  caufe  and  cStA  h  in 
\ufamtrl  Or  that  all  the  fine  difcipline,m  which 
m  toia  the  weak  mind  of  an  infant,  will  not 
KIK  daj  more  periMctous  than  uiefiil  ?  Who 
bUvod  jroo,  that  you  (ball  fave  him  any  pain 
STtaaUe  hereafter,  by  what  you  inflid  on  him 
lar.^  And  how  will  you  prove  to  us,  that  thofe 
oipropcDfitics  which  you  pretend  to  eradicate, 
avMtoviagto  your  own  miftaken  behaviour, 
■schaocethanto  nature?  At  all  events,  that 
USUI  but  be  an  unlucky  forefight,  which  makes 
sikr  tike /r^jf/  miOm^le,  under  the  notion, 
viAcr  weU  or  ill  fouDded,  of  rendering  us  one 
^0tbrr  bappj.  Hence  let  thofe  who  ufually 
ftdmA  Hberty  and  liccntioufnefs,  and  make  no 
I  £bsce  between  a  child  that  is  fpo'tled  and  oue 
I  ^aoadeiM/;^,  learn  to  make  a  dtftin^ion. 

"To  prevent  our  running  into  chimeras,  let 
I  bitKr  loA;  itght  of  what  is  befitting  our  fitua- 
^^  Huaafltty  has  its  place  in  the  order  and 
cni^BtioB  of  things :  the  ftate  of  infancy  in  thofe 
rfkiiijD  Hfe;  men  ihould  be  conUdcred  as  men, 
«d  dildren  as  children.  To  affign  both  their  fe- 
,  1^^  pbces,  and  regulate  the  human  pafljons, 
^ftJiic  to  the  confytution  of  man,  are  all  that 


berty ;  but  this  liberty  in  the  firft  is  limited  by 
their  weakneis.    Whofoevcr  does  what  he  will  \% 
»W  dooe  for  bis  bappinefs     The  reft  depends    h;ippy,  provided  he  is  capable  of  doing  it  himfelf. 
•  waimftances  which  are  not  in  our  power«  This  is  the  cafe  with  roan  in  a  ftate  of  nature. 

** He  oajy  performs  the  ai^ons  of  his  own  will.  But  though  a  man  ad  as  he  pleafes,  yet  if  hi:>  de- 
vvftasdi  m  no  need  of  the  afliftance  of  others,  fires  furpafs  his  perfonal  abilities,  he  k»  not  happy. 
^H  tui dcOgns  in  execution :  and  hence  it  fol  This  is  the  cafe  with  children  in  the  fame  ftate* 
*V  t!ut  the  greateft  of  all  bieOings  is  not  au-  They  enjoy,  even  in  that  of  nature,  but  an  imf 
^.  but  liberty.  A  man,  truly  tree,  wills  on-  perfed  liberty,  refembling  that  which  men  enjoy 
T^Mhe  19  able  to  perform,  and  performs  what  in  a  ftate  of  civil  ibciety.  As  we  all  ftaod  in  need 
kMt.  Thii  fhould  be  a  fundamental  maxim,    df  each  other,  we  become  by  that  means  weak 

and  mtferabk.    Nature  intended  us  to  be  men  ; 
the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  fodety  have  reduced  ui 
to  the  condition  of  children.  The  rich,  the  great, 
the  powerful,  are  all  mere  infents,  who,  feeing 
every  one  folicitous  to  relieve  their  mifcry,  de- 
duce from  thence  the  moft  puerile  vanity,  and 
are  proud  of  that  fcrvice  and  atundancc,  which 
would  not  be  paid  them  if  they  were  cumpleicly 
tnen» 
'<  Theie  confiderations  arc  of  great  importance, 
^  /-J— ^  ~-  -  .VV-..W  ^...^,  .V  xm  ..w  w%,auiv     aod  uiay  fcrve  to  account  for  all  the  contradic- 
r%*cr  bai  more  abfolute  ftrength  than  the    tions  we  meet  with  in  the  focial  fyftem.    Man  it» 
*J[»  Jotbecaufc  he  is  naturally  cajpable  of  fup-    fubjcded^  by  two  kinds  of  dependence ;  the  firft; 
*"  on  circumftanccs  and  things,  which  is  that  of  na- 

ture ;  and  the  fecond  on  men,  which  is  the  eftltt 
of  fociety  The  former  being  merely  phyfical,  it* 
io  no  degree  dcftrudivc  of  liberty,  nor  produdivc 
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!  fc  Kiitoly  be  applied  to  a  ftate  of  infancy,  and 
f  ^  mles  of  education    will  naturally  flow 

j  r.*«iety  has  enervated  man,  not  only  by  dc- 
'  '^[^  of  the  privilege  of  exerting  his  natu- 
i  ^^f^  ^*  particularly  in  rendering  them 
'  ^Ir^^  ^"»  purpofes.  Hence  It  is  that  his 
I  v°**^  iacrcafcd  with  his  weakneis  ;  and  hence 

**]|^y  fee  wh-4t  is  the  weaknefs  of  a  child 
I  r*?"fd  with  that  of  a  man.  If  man  is  a  power- 

J*^*ciuki  vk  a  feeble  being,  it  is  not  becaufe 


l2^^°  wanu,  and  the  other  is  not 


Men, 


ihould  be  more  refolute,  and  children 
it ;  by  whfch  we  mean,  the  latter 
grcaicr  aumber  of  Uefircs  that  do 
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of  gwit :  Ac  littery  "bdng  unnatural  and  diforder- 
Iy»  is  produdivc  of  all  manner  of  Ttccy  and  it  is 
by  means  of  this  the  mafter  and  the  flave  mutual- 
ly cotTupt  each  other.  If  there  be  any  way  to 
remedy  this  evil  in  fociety,  it  is  by  fubftituting 
laws  in  the  place  of  perfons»  and  to  inveft  the  ge- 
neral will  with  a  real  power,  fuperior  to  that  of 
individuals. 

"  If  the  laws  of  nations,  like  thofe  of  nature, 
were  fo  fixed  and  invariable,  as  that  no  human 
force  or  art  could  alter  them,  our  dependence  on 
men  would  then  become  the  fame  as  that  on  cir- 
tumftances ;  we  might  upite,  in  a  republican  go- 
vemment,  all  the  advantaged  of  a  ftate  of  nature 
with  thofe  of  fociety ;  to  that  liberty  vrhich  pre- 
fervee  man  from  falling  into  vice,  we  might  add 
that  morality  which  raifes  him  up  to  virtue.  But 
this  is  no£  the  cafe.  Subjed  your  child,  therefore, 
only  to  a  dependence  on  ciratmfianets  ;  you  will 
then  follow  the  order  of  nature  in  the  progrefs  of 
his  education.  Oppofe  to  his  indifcreet  defires 
only  phxficai  obftacles,  or  the  meonvenUnces  natu^ 
Tolh  ar'ifing  fmm  the  aSiotu  tbemfehues  ;  thefe  be 
w?lf  remember  on  a  future  occafion :  without  for- 
bidding him  to  do  ill,  it  is  fuflBcient  to  prevent 
bim.  £zperieDce  and  impotence  only  ibould  lay 
on  him  their  poGtive  commands.  Give  him  no- 
thing becau(e  he  defiret  it^  but  becaufe  it  is  need'^ 
Jul  for  him.  Let  him  not  know,  that  in  doing 
your  will  be  is  obedient  to  you,  nor  that  in  doing 
Lis  yon  are  fubfervient  to  him.  Inftil  no  ideas  of 
command  or  obedience,  but  let  him  conceive  both 
youc  anions  and  his  own  to  be  equally  indepen- 
dent. Ailift  him  when  he  ftands  in  need  of  it, 
juft  fo  much  as  is  neceifary  to  make  him  free,  but 
not  imperious ;  thus,  in  receiving  that  affiftance 
with  a  kind  of  humiliation,  be  will  afpire  after 
that  moment  when  he  (hall  be  able  to  do  without 
it,  and  have  the  honour  to  fcrve  himfelf. 

*•  In  order  lo  (Irengthen,  and  forward  the  body 
in  its  growth,  nature  employs  various  means, 
which  ihould  never  be  thwarted.  We  fhould  ne- 
ver, fer  initancc,  oblige  a  child  to  ftand  ftill,  when 
it  is  defirous  of  running  about ;  nor  to  walk  about 
when  it  is  propenfe  to  i^and  dill.  If  the  difpoti- 
tion  of  children  is  not  fpoiled  by  our  own  fault, 
they  will  never  require  any  thing  that  is  ufelefs. 
Let  them  leap,  nm  about,  and  make  what  noife 
they  plcafe.  This  is  all  the  natural  effca  of  the 
a^vily  of  their  conflitution,  exerting  itfelf  to  ga- 
ther llrength ;  but  we  ought  to  diflruft  every  de- 
fire  which  they  are  incapable  of  themfelves  to  gra- 
tify^ and  for  which  they  are  obliged  to  requeft 
our  afliftance.  We  fhould  be  very  carefiil  here 
to  diftinguifh«between  the  true,  the  phyfical  want, 
and  that  of  caprice,  which  now  begins  to  (hew  it- 
felf, or  that  which  arifes  only  from  the  fuperfluity 
before  mentioned." 

Amidit  that  fingularity  and  eccentricity  which 
appears  in  fome  of  the  above  extra^s,  and  which 
more  or  lef9  chara<flerife  all  the  writings  of  this 
great  genius,  we  muft  allow  there  are  many  re- 
marks well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  parents. 
But  the  following  judicious  obfervations  of  Mr 
Heuon,  upon  this  part  of  our  fubjed,  inferted 
in  the  lad  edition  of  the  Enejelop^dia  Britannica^ 
are  evidently  more  applicable  to  general  prance 
in  the  prelcnt  ftate  of  fociety. 
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^  Man  is  natmTilly  an  Imitative  animal.  Scsr^ 
any  of  our  natural  difpofitions  is  difplayed  at  at) 
earlier  period  than  our  difpofition  to  imiutioni 
Children's  firft  amufements  are  dramatic  prrfbr* 
mances,  imitative  of  the  arts  and  adions  of  mcnl 
This  is  one  proof  among  others,  that  even  is  \x\ 
fancy  our  reafoning  faculties  begin  to  difplaytbcfn 
feives;  for  we  cannot  agree  with  fofflephiloiq 
pbers,  that  children  are  a^uatcd  and  guided  ' 
ly  by  inftind  in  their  attempts  at  imitation. 

*<  However  that  be,  the  happieft  u(e  might 
made  of  this  principle,  which  difcovers  itfelf  ib 
ly  in  the  infant  mind.    Whatever  yoo  wiih 
child  to  acquire,  do  in  his  preience  in  fuch  a 
ner  as  to  tempt  him  to  imitate  you.   Thus« 
out  fouring  his  mind  by  reftraint  during  this 
innocent  period  of  life,  you  may  begin  even 
to  cultivate  his  natural  powers.    Were  it  ii 
fible  at  this  time  to  connmunicate  any  inftrui 
to  the  boy,  without  banifbing  that  fprightly  p\ 
ty  which  naturally  dillinguiihes  this  happv  ^' 
it  would  be  beft  to  think  only  how  he  mignt 
his  time  in  the  leaft  difadvantagcous  manner, 
this  is  far  from  t>eing  neceffary.    Even  now 
little  creature  is  difpofed  to  imitation,  is  cai 
of  emulation,  and  feels  a  defire  to  pleafe 
whofe  kiadnefs  has  gained  his  afiedion.  £veo 
his  (entiments  and  condud  may  be  influenced 
rewards  when  prudently  beftowcd,  and  by  pi 
menrs  when  judidoufly  inflided.     Why 
fliould  we  hefitate  to  govern  him  by  the 
principles,  by  which  the  laws  of  God  and  k 
affert  their  influence  on  our  own  fentimenti 
condud  I  Indeed,  the  imprudent  manner  in  wJ 
children  are  too  generally  managed  at  this 
period,  would  ^Imoft  tempt  us  to  think  it  ip] 
fible  to  inftrud  them,  as  yet,  without  injui 
both  their  abilities  and  difpofitions.    But  tl 
owing  folely  to  the  carelefTnefs,  ftupidity,  or 
pricious  condud  of  thofe  under  whofe  care  tl 
are  placed. 

**  Is  implicit  obedience  to  be  exaded  of  era 
ren  ?  and  at  what  peiiod  of  life  fhould  we  be 
to  enforce  it  ?  As  children  appear  to  be  capa 
both  of  reafoning  and  of  moral  diftindions  a 
very  early  age ;  and  as  they  are  fo  weak,  fo  ic 
penenced,  fo  ignorant  of  the  powers  of  furrou 
ing  bodies,  and  of  the  language,  inftitutioos,  i 
arts  of  men,  as  to  be  incapable  of  fupportifij 
conducing  themfelves  without  diredion  or  a 
tance ;  it  feeras  therefore  proper  that  they  be 
quired  even  to  fubmit  to  authority.  To  the 
ceflity  of  nature  both  they  and  we  muft  on  m 
occafions  fubmit.  But  if  the  will  of  a  paren 
tutor  be  alvrays  found  fcarce  lefs  unalterable  t 
the  neceffity  of  nature,  it  will  always  meet « 
the. fame  refpedful  fubmiflive  refignation.  It  i 
not  perhaps  be  always  proper  to  explain  to  < 
dren  the  reafbns  for  which  we  rcouire  their  ^ 
dience:  becaufe,  as  the  range  or  their  ide^ 
much  lefs  extenfive  than  ours ;  at  they  do  i 
well  underfUnd  our  language,  or  comprehendi 
modes  of  reafoning ;  and  as  they  are  now  and  i 
under  the  influence  of  paflKon  and  caprice,  as 
as  people  who  are  farther  advanced  iri  life  i 
are  therefore  likely  to  fail  in  maluDjg  them  A 
prebend  our  rcafons,  or  in  convincing  tbemj 
they  arc  well  iroundcd.    AjqwI  jli  it  is  propj 
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endohrdirtcc  of  cbildreo  ;  fo  wc  fhould  begin    ureful  to  him  ;  but  wc  may  nofw  venture  to  re* 
toTgoireit  as  foon  as  they  btcome  capable  of    quire  of  bicn  a  regular  fleady  application,  dyring 


a/coirfidcrtbic  degree  of  adifityr.    Yet  wc  muft 

M  conBoe  them  like  flaves,   without  allowing 

tkat  to  (peak,  to  look,  or  to  move,  but  as  we 

ptrthe  word.  By  fuch  treatment  wc  could  expeiJ^ 

niT to  render  ihem  ptcviih  and  capricious.     It 

w9  be  enoaish,  at  firft,  if  we  let  tht m  know  that 

obo&Kf  i$  to  be  cxaded  ;   and  if  we  reftrain 

feo  only  where,  if  left  at  liberty,  they  would  be 

apoW  to  imminent  danper. 

"tf  then,  at  fo  early  a  time  of  life  as  before  the 

ifirffifeor  fix,  ft  ispoGible  to  render  chiklien  o* 

WBBlaodto  communic  itc  to  them  indrui^ion  ; 

•falirt*,  or  what  learning,  ought  we  to  teach 

limit tliat  period?    To  give  a  proper  an fwer 

to  (m  qqcAion,  is  no  eal'y  matter.    It   Iccms 

«H  diiculi  to  determinei  whether  we  ought 

Jrt^  imtiate  them  in  letters.    But  as  their  appre- 

■«*»  if  now  quick,  and  their  memcry  pretty 

^•CTOJ,  there  can  not  be  a  mbre  favourable  time 

mthwy  purpol'e.    As  foon  as  thty  are  capa- 

Wf^idifiinla  articulation,  and  feem  to  poflcfs 

*1fwwcroc  atteniion,  we  may  with  the  grcaleft 

fro?nctf  bcpn  to  teach  them  the  alphabet.  The 

^  '»tf«|,  alluring  methods  may  be  adopted  to 


a  certain  portion  of  his  time,  to  fuch  things  as  wc 
wiih  him  to  learn.  Before  this  time  it  would 
have  been  wrong  to  confine  his  attention  to  any 
particular  ta(k.  The  attempt  could  have  pro- 
ducetl  no  other  effej^t  than  to  dcftroy  his  natural 
gaiety  and  checriolncfs,  to  blunt  the  native  quick- 
ncfs  of  his  powers  of  apprchcnfion,  and  to  rendti* 
hateful  that  which  you  wilbed  him  to  acquire* 
Now,  however,  the  cafe  is  fomewbat  ditfcrtnt : 
The  child  is  not  yet  fcnBble  of  the  advantage* 
which  he  may  derive  from  learning  to  read,  for 
inftance  )  or  even  though  he  were  able  to  forefee 
all  the  advantages  which  he  will  obtain  by  (kill  ia 
the  art  of  reading  through  the  courfc  of  life ;  yet 
is  it  the  charader  of  human  nature,  at  fv^ry  ftage 
of  life,  to  be  fo  much  influenced  by  prefent  ob- 
jects in  preference  to  future  views,  that  the  fenfd 
of  its  utility  alone  world  not  be  fuflScient  to  in- 
duce him  to  apply  to  it.  Even  at  the  age  of  ia> 
of  ao,  of  50 ;  nay,  in  extreme  ojd  age,  when  rea- 
fon  IS  become  very  perfpicacious,  and  the  paflionft 
arc  mortified ;  ftill  we  are  unable  to  regulate  our 
condu^  folely  by  views  of  utility.  Nothing  could 
,  .  be  more  abfurd,   therefore*  than  to  permit  the 

■*kr the  horn  book  agreeable  ;  or  wc  may  ufe  child  to  fpend  his' time  infoolifh  tricks,  or  in  idlc- 
fc toce  of  authority,  and  command  attention  nefs,  till  views  of  Utilky  (lioUld  prompt  him  to 
•i%w  minutes ;  but  no  barihnefs,  no  leverity,  fpcnd  it  in  a  different  manner.  No :  let  us  begia 
■**«c  any  rcftraint.  At  the  fame  time,  it  will  early  to  habituate  him  to  application  and  to  the 
»l^cr to aitow  the  iittle  creatures  to  run  much  induftrious  eatcition  of  his  powers.  By  enduing 
■*«  the  opcq  air,  to  exercife  their  limbs,  and  him  with  powers  of  a(5tivity  apd  apprthcnfion, 
■ofctatethofc  focial  difpofitions  which  already  add  rendering  him  capable  of  purfuing  wiih  a 
*ii»io appear,  by  playing  with  their  equals.  fteady  eye  thofe  objcifts  which  attradt  his  defires, 

*  Such  are  the  thoughts  which  have  luggcded  nature  plainly  points  out  to  us  in  what  manner 
Jraiifcstous  concerning  the  management  of  wc  ought  to  cultivate  his  earlier  years.  Befides, 
*°'^«^  in  infancy,"  and  puerility.  **  What  au  wc  can  command  his  obedience,  we  can  awaken 
•■^little  creature  would  the  boy  or  girl  be,  his  curiofiry,  we  can  roufc  his  emulation,  we  can 
»*w nre  brought  up  in  a  manner  not  inconiift-  gain  his  affcdlion,  we  can  call  forth  his  natural 
«»iib  Uie  fpirit  of  thefe  few  hints  ?  Behold  him  difpcfition  to  imitation,  and  we  can  influence  hi» 
»%apd  vigorous,  mild,  fpriphtly,  and  chear-  mind  by  the  hope  of  reward  and  the  fear  of  pu- 
■^He  is  fubmiffive  and  docile,  yet  not  dull  or  nilhment.  When  we  have  fo  many  means  of  efta- 
»;  he  appears  capable  of  love,  of  pity,  and  of  tlidiing  our  authority  over  the  roind  of  the  bof 
ijjjj"^  His  mind  is  hitherto,  however,  almol  without  tyranny  or  ufurpation  ;  it  cannot  furely 
•^  umnfoimed:  he  in  acquainted  but  with  be  dilBcult,  if  we  are  capable  of  wy  nradtratioa 
•to'rftbeobjcAs  around  him ;  and  knows  but  and  prudence,  to  cultivate  his  powers  ky  making 
■■<rftbc  language,  manners,  and  inftitutions  bim  be^riu  at  this  period  to  §ive  regular  applica- 
^:  bat  he  feel>«  he  impulfe  of  an  ardent  cu-    tion  to  fomething  that  may  atterwards  be  ufeful. 

•«  And  if  the  boy  muft  now  begin  to  dedicate 
fomc  portion  of  hii  time  regularly  to  a  certain 
talk,  what  tafk  will  be  moii  fuitable  ?    Even  that 
to  which  children  are  ufually  firft  required  to  ap- 
j  ply  ;  continue  teaching  him  to  read.    Be  not  a^ 

^  jTfars  of  age  appeai-s  to  be  the  proper  pe-  fraid  that  hi-i  abilities  will  fuffer  from  an  attention 
*».tkiugh  with  children  of  a  quick  capacity  to  books  at  fo  early  an  a^e.  Say  not  that  it  is 
•***fr  period  may  be  proper,)  when  the  pa-    folly  to  teach  him  words  before  he  have  gained  a 

*  JJJ^,  Ihould  enter  upon  the  knowkdge  of  things  It  is  neceflTary,  it  is  the  de- 
^Driightfiii  uik  I  To  rear  the  tender  thought,    fign  ot  nature,  that  he  Ihould  be  employed  in  ac- 

Xttlc^  the  youog  idea  how  to  ihoot."  quiring  a  knowledge  of  things,  and  gainmg  an  ac- 

•  Thomsom.  quainiance  with  the  vocal  and  written  ligns  by 
STi^"^*^  it  a  Uik  truly  delightful,  it  ihould  which  we  denote  them,  at  the  fame  time.  Thclc 
JJfcnery  way  as  agreeable  as  poJDblc  to  tke  arc  intimately  conneded  ;  the  one  leads  to  the  o- 
W«iwella«tothc  inftrudor.  ther.    When  you  view  any  object,  ypu  attempt 

^  J***PK  with  Mr  Heron,  however,  that  "  at  to  give  it  a  name,  or  fe:k  to  learn  the  name  by 
?*^  it  may  be  proper,  not  only  to  exad  which  men  have  agreed  to  diftinguifli  it :  in  the 
jj*ce,  aad  to  call  the  child's  attention  for  fame  manner,  when  the  names  of  (ubftances  or  of 
J2*mei  now  and  then  to  thofe  things,  of  qualities  arc  communicated  to  os,  wc  are  defirous 
^fke  knowledge  is  likely  to  be  afterwards    vf  kuow'mg  what  they  fignify.   At  the  iamc  time* 

*l"U.P«Tj.  i^i,izedby(^OOgl^ 
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U)  impeife^'  is  the  knowledge  of  nature  which 
children  can  acquire  from  their  own  unaffifted  ob- 
servation, that  they  miift  have  frequent  recourfe 
to  our  afliftance,  before  they  can  form  any  diftindk 
Dotions  of  thofe  objedts  and  fcenes  which  they  be- 
hold. Indeed  language  cannot  be  taught,  with*- 
Out  teaching  that  it  is  merely  a  fyftem  pf  figns, 
and  explaining  what  each  particular  f*gn  isdcfign- 
ed  to  fignify.  If,  therefore,  language  is  not  only 
neceflary  for  facilitating  the  iPutual  intercourfe  of 
men^  but  iu  even  ufcful  for  enabling  us  to  obtain- 
ibme  knowledge  of  external  nature,  and  if  the 
Jtnowledge  of  languige  has  a  natural  tendt'ncy  to 
advance  our  knowledge  of  things ;  to  acquaint 
ourfelves  with  it  muft  therefore  be  regarded  as  an 
objedl  of  the  higheft  importance  :  it  muft  alfo  be 
Regarded  as  one  of  the  tirft  objefts  to  which  we 
eught  to  dired  the  attention  of  children.  But  the 
yery  lame  reafons,  which,  prove  the  propriety  of, 
making  children  acquaintctl  with  thofe  artificial 
vocal  figns  which  we  ufe  to  oiprefs  our  ideas  of 
things,  prove  alfo  the  propriety  of  teaching  them 
thofe  other  fiRn*  by  which  we  exprefs  thefe  in 
•writing.  It  is  poiRMc  indeedr  nay  it  frequently 
happens,  that  we  attempt  to  inftru«5t  children  in 
Ikncu-ige  in  fo  improper  a  manner  as  to  confound 
their  notions  of  things,  and  to  prevent  their  in- 
telledual  powers  from  making  that  improvement 
of  which  they  are  naturally  capable :  but  it  is  alfo 
poflible  to  initiate  them  in  the  art  of  reading,  and 
10  the  knowledge  of  language,  with  better  aufpices 
and  happier  effcAs.  The  knowledge  of  language 
may  be  confidercd  as  the  key  by  which  we  ob- 
tain accefs  to  all  the  (tores  of  natural  and  mofal 
knowledge. 

««  Though  we  now  agree  to  confine  our  pupil 
to  a  certain  taOc,  and  have  determined  that  his 
firfl  tafk  (hall  be  to  learn  lo^ead  ;  yet  we  do  not 
meai  to  require  that  he  be  confined  to  this  talk 
during  the  prcateft  part  of  the  day,  or  that  his  at- 
tention be  fcrioufly  diie<5ted  to  no  other  object. 
To  fiibje(ft  him  to  too  fevcre  reftraiiit  would  pro- 
duce the  molt  unfavourable  tffedls  on  his  genius, 
his  temper,  and  his  difpofitions.     It  is  in  confe- 
^uence  of  the  injudicious  m<4nagement  of  children, 
while  they  arc  fometinjes  fuffercd  to  run  riot,  and 
Pt  other  times  cruelly  conftneil  like  prifoncrs  or 
flwcs;  it  is  in  confcquence  of  this,  that  we  be- 
hold fo  many  mftances  of  pccvifhncfs,  caprice,  and 
ihvinciblc  avcrfion  to  all  ferious  application  at  this 
period  of  life.    But  were  a  due  medium  obferved, 
were  reftr-aint  duly  tempered  with  liberty  and  in- 
dulgence, nothing  wowld  be  more  eafy  than  to 
difpofe  children-  to  cheerful  obedience,   and  to 
communicate  to  them  inftru<5tion  at  this  age.  That 
pxxi.  of  their  tinn?  which  they  are  left  to  enjoy  at 
liberty,   they   naturally  dedicate   to  their  little 
fi>orts.   The  fiivourite  fports  of  boys  are  generally 
active ;  thofe  of  giris,  fcdentary.    Of  each  we  may 
take  advantage,  to  prepare  them  for  the  future 
employ    enis  of  life;     However,  neither  arc  the 
amufements  of  lx)y8  invariably  active,  nor  thofe 
of  gills  always  fedentary  ;  for,  as  yet,  the  manners 
and  dirpofitions  of  the  two  fexes  are  diftinguiflied 
rather  by  habit  or  accident  than  by  nature.     The 
difpofition  to  aiftivity  which  characterizes  chil- 
drcn,  Ts  no  Icfs  favourable  to  hcil^h  than  to  their 
impcoYcmeoi  in  knowledge  and  prudence  ;.  their 
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a^ive  fports  have  a  tcndcnqr  to  prommc  their 
growth  and  add  new  vigour  to  their  limbs.  Per- 
haps, evtn  at  this  time,  children  might  be  enticed 
to  learn  the  elements  of  natural  philofophy  and 
natural  hiJlory  amid  their  amufements  and  fporti. 
Birds,  butterflies,  dogs,  and  other  artmjis,  arc 
now  favourite  objects  of  their  care  ;  their  curiofity 
is  powerfully  roufed  by  the  appearance  of  anjr 
ftrange  objed  ;  and  many  of  the  fimpleft  eXpetfc 
ments  of  natural  philofophy  are  fo  pleafing,  thit 
they  cannot  fail  to  attraa  the  attention  even  dl 
thofe  who  are  leaft  under  the  influence  of  wrf* 
ftty.  Yet  it  would  be  improper  to  infift  on  tHar 
attention  to  thefe  thhigs  as  a  talk :  if  we  can  roiks 
them  regard  them  as  amufements,  it  will  be  weftf 
If  not,  we  muft  defer  them  to  fome  happrerlij 
fon.  Thfy  might  aMb,  by  proper  managt«^ 
be  led  to  acquire  fome  llcill  in  the  arts.  Tij 
build  mimic  houfes,  and  fill  them  with  fu^* 
furniture ;  they  conftru^t  little  boats,  and  m 
them  ;  they  will  fence  in  little  gardens,  and  cM 
vate  them  ;  and  we  even  fee  them  imitate  aH  # 
labours  of  the  hulbandman.  Such  is  the  pleato 
which  man  naturally  feels  in  exerting  his  powW 
and  in  a^ng  with  delign.  Let  us  encourage  fli 
difpofition.  Thefc  are  the  molt  fuitable  amtrf 
ments  in  which  they  can  engage. 

«  As  the  boy's  attention  to  literary  ohjedl' 

ft  ill  fuppofed  to  be  continued,  he  will  foonbeii 

to  read  with  fome  corre^trefs  and  facility. ,  kfc 

comes  an  obje^  of  importance,  and  of  no  fiN 

difficulty,  to  determine  what  books  are  to  bef^ 

into  his  hands,  and  in  what  manner  his  lita« 

education  is  to  be  conduded.    After  the  child 

made  acquainted  with  the  names  and  powert 

the  letters,  with  their  combination  into  fyiUbl 

and  with  the  con>bination  of  thefe  again  t« 

words,  fo  that  he  can  read  with  toleral>lc  f»etUJ 

it»will  be  proper  that  the  pieces  of  reading  v)" 

are  put  i"to  his  hands  be  fuch  as  arcdefcri] 

of  the  actions  of  meur  of  the  fcenes  of  cxi 

nature,  and  of  the  forms  and  chara^^rs  of 

mals.     With  thefe  he  is  already  in  fome 

acquainted  :  thtfe  arc  the  obj-fdtB  of  his  daily 

tention  ;  beyond  them  the  range  of  his  ideas  d 

not  yet  extend  ;  and  therefore  other  fubje<i>9j 

be  likely  to  render  his  t.iflc  difagreeabic  to  n 

Befidcs,  our  prcfent  obje6  •   to  leach  him  wo* 

in  order  to  teach  him  words,  we  muft  let  1 

know  their  fignification  ;  but  till  he  have  acqd 

a  very  contiderable  knowledge  of  language,  tU 

have  gained  a  rich  fund  of  fimple  ideas,  it  wii 

impoflibJe  for  him  to  read  or  to  hear  with  un 

ftanding  on  any  other^fubi^ift  but  thefe.     Aoi 

us  not  as  yet  be  particularly  anxious  to  con^ 

nicate  to  him  religious  or  moral  inftrodlon,  oi 

wife  than  by  our  example,  and  by  caufing  hij 

adt  in  fuch  a  manner  as  we  think  moft  pre 

Our  great  bufinefs  at  prefent  is,  to  make  hirj 

quainted  with  our  language,  and  to  teach  hr 

what  manner  we  ule  it  to  exprefs  our  ideas. 

his  own  obfervation,  and  by  our  inltru<5tioT 

will  foon  become  cRpable  of  comprehcndin 

that  we  wi(h  to  communicate :  But  let  us  n< 

too  hafty ;  the  boy  cannot  long  view  the  a<f 

of  mankind,  and  obferve  the  economy  of  th< 

mal  and  the  vegetable  world,  without  beo 

capable  of  receiving  both  reliifious  and  moi; 
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Wkm  wbrn  jodidouny  communicated."  We 
dir  widdy  from  M  Roufieau,  however,  who 
ppdts  thit  wc  Ihould  •*  bring  up  our  pupil 
iaWf  lad  robufk  to  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
vQxMtbifc  being  able  to  diittnguifb  his  right  band 
^bislfft!"— So  afraid  is  M.  Roufleau  of  \hc 
^^k^%^  earfy  prejttduet^  that  he  is  for  bring- 
we«ptiip«pil  more  igooraDt  Uian  a  (avage,  ra- 
iWthu  hirfbould  imbibe  a  tingle  erroneous  one. 
"Exotile  his  corporeal  organs,  fenfcs,  and  facul- 
fta,"  adds  he,  "  but  keep  bis  irjuUcQual  ^net  tn'^ 
^^^h^iasfoffible*'  This  advice  is  neither 
pmbt  nor  practicable.  Were  it  poflibic  to  keep 
AeteDac  intelled  fo  long  in  a  Hate  of  inaction, 
*tfit  jtars  of  age,  we  fear  the  pupil,  inftead 
rfbKoomg,  as  M.  Rouifeau  expeAs,  »» the  wfefi 
^vnj"  would  turn  out  Iktie  belter  than  an  idiot 

*  fell  Kc  after.  We  may  juft  as  well  fay,  that 
to  wb  a  boy  a  moft  expert  tumbler  or  dancer^ 
^0^ to  bind  up  hislimbs  till  xa  years  of  age, 
M  *f  ifirg  them  too  early  he  ihould  become 
'^^  or  bMthleggtdL  It  is  an  undoubted  fa^ft, 
*^t*eintclledaal  powers  begin  lo  expand  at  a 
•ffoHy  penod.    The  duty  of  parents  therefore 

•  fcoaa  "the  joung  idea  begins  to Jbeot,*'  is  to 
ih*  I  proper  dire^^ton  ;  elfc  we  may  be  cer» 
**>  lilt  it  win  take  a  wrong  one,  and,  like  plants, 
■  •  Bocixltivaled  gaiden,  be  foon  choked  with 
y*-  We  may  here  oppufc  to  M.  RouflTeau's 
™» tfce  piadicc  of  the  celeb 


» 


furprifed  at  the  fight  not  to  aik  you  the  mean  g 
of  it.  Your  anfwer  is  very  fimple,  and  naturally 
arifes  from  the  very  obji<Slfi  that  ftnkr  his  fenfes. 
He  fees  an  inflamed  countenance,  fparkling  eyes, 
menacing  geftures  ;  he  hears  violent  trxcUmations^ 
all  figns  that  the  body  is  out  cf  order.  Tdl  him, 
therefore,  ferioufly,  and  without  appearance  of 
affectation,  the  poor  man  is  taken  fuddeuly  ill  $ 
that  he  is  feixed  with  a  ht  of  an  ague.  You  may 
hence  take  occafion  to  give  him,  in  a  few  wordjji 
a  general  notion  of  <iifcafc8  and  their  effedfi :  for 
Ihcfe  depend  immediately  on  nature,  and  form 
one  of  thofe  chains  by  which  he  (bould  perceive 
him  (elf  bqund  to  the  immoveable  weight  of  nc- 
ceflity. 

"  Is  it  not  probable,  that  from  this  notioiv 
which  is  far  from  being  a  falfe  one,  he  may  con- 
tra A  an  early  repugnance  to  all  excefs  of  p^iTion, 
which  he  would  regard  as  a  diftemper  ?  Dp  not 
you  think,  at  leaft,  that  fuch  a  notion,  properly 
inculcated,  might  produce  as  falutary  an  etfe^ 
as  a  tedious  moral  fermon  ?  The  future  advan- 
tages attached  te  this  notion  alfo  are  not  inconfl- 
dcrable.;  as  you  arc  thereby  authorifed,  if  there 
fhould  be  occafion  for  it,  to  treat  a  fra<fHous  child 
as  if  he  were  fick  ;  to  confine  him  to  his  chamber, 
or  even  to  his  bed,  if  needful,  and  to  prefcribe 
him  a  ftrid  regimen  ;  by  which  means  he  will  be- 
come afraid  of  thefc  growing  vices,  and  will  look 
^-  ^.-^..^^  ^.  »..v  celebrated  Dr  Beattie,  upon  tJiem  as  odious  and  formidable ;  without  c- 
*»o^  to  inltiud  his  f<»n  in  the  firft  principles  ver  regarding  the  feverity  you  arc  obliged  to  make 
•a^  at  (b  early  a  period  as  five  or  fix  years  wfe  of,  in  order  to  cure  him  of  them,  in  the  light 
■^jzml  his  method  was  attended  with  the  of  a  punifhment.  Should  it  fo  happen,  alfo,  that 
^"P^riTrfls,    See  Beattje,  §  i.  you  yourfelf,  in  Tome  unguarded  moment,  ihould 

depart  from   that 


A:  ttuj  period,  -too,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin 
■r'etiK  child  fome  ideas  of  the  moral  duties 
^alowetoeach  other.  "  The  firft  and  moft 
J^»w  Icfon  jf  morality,"  fays  Dr  Chapman, 
?*»  *  Not  ♦o  do  ill ;  not  to  give  pain  to  another.' 
'*  i«a  kflao  which  cannot  be  too  frequently 
^td  upon  children.  Fhis  is  the  fafeft  rule 
*5Grcondua,  and  the  fureft  teft  of  their  vir- 
To  this  the  precept  of  domg  good  is  but 
*e.  This  averfion  from  doing  ill,  when 
"*tfd  in  the  mind,  will  accuftom  children 
the  underftanding  m  dihinguifliing  he- 
o?trt  and  wrong  ;  it  will  check  the  violence 
**pa(&ons;  it  vrill  teach  then,  if  not  the 
^oag,  yet  the  moft  ufeful  virtues  in  life, 
wr,  juftice,  and  prudence.'* 
tbii  period  too  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
W  cautions  refpeding  the  dfe<5t3  of  the 
ud  guard  hitn  againft  all  violent  out* 
of  thofc  which  children  arc  moft  ready 
to.  Upon  this  fubjed,  M.  Rouflcau  has 
yonh  quoting,  although  it  is  by  no  means 

^*it»,  paffioQs  produce  a  great  effcd  on  a 
■^  U  witncfs  of  them,  becaufe  their 
*s^king,  and  command  attention.    An- 

■  pwikmlar  is  fo  boifterous  in  its  exprcf- 
*^  a  ii  impofuble  not  to  perceive  it 
*v  at  band.  You  will  alk,  perhaps, 
^  not  afford  a  fine  opportunity  for 
^.^  to  make  an  excellent  difcourfc? 

J  «ccllcnt  difcourfe  at  all ;  not  a  word 
CTjJ^  ott  the  occalion.  Let  the  child  only 
^fttothe  icexie;  he  will  Jbc  too  much 


temperance  and  moderation 
which  it  ftiould  be  your  conftant  ftudy  to  main- 
tain, you  need  not  leek  to  difguife  your  error^ 
but  apologize,  for  fuch  fally  of  your  paflion,  by 
frankly  telling  him,  with  a  tender  reproach,  thit 
he  hath  mjidc  you  v.er.y  ill. 

"  It  is  further  to  be  ohferyed,  as  a  matter  of 
great  confequencc,  that  none  ot  tliofe  fimple  and 
ingenuous  txprcflions,  which  m-iy  give  h  child 
an  idea  of  the  ignorance  in  which  he  is  educated, 
Otould  be  taken  notice  of  and  repeated  m  his 
hearing.  An  indifcreet  fit  of  la  >ghier  in  a  by- 
ftandcr  nwght  difconcert  all  that  you  had  been 
doing  for  fix  months,  and  do  him  an  irreparable 
injury  perhaps  all  his  life  lime.  We  cinn^t  be 
too  often  reminded,  that  to  be  mafttr  oi^^  a  child^ 
it  is  nccefTary  to  be  mafter  of  one's  (c\f.  If  \our 
pupil  happen  to  be  prefeni  a;  a  fcoMing  bout  be* 
tween  two  female  neighbvnirs  and,  going  np  te 
the  moft  violent,  he  fays  lo  her,  m  a  tone  of  com- 
panion :  Oood  <wom'W  you  are  extremely  ill :  J  am 
nsery  forry  for  it ;  this  iu  Unceof  fi  r.plicity  would 
♦undoubtedly  have  its  ejfc^ft  on  the  fpedtators,  if 
not  on  the  adrofles  llicmlclves.  Without  either 
fmiling,  chiding,  or  cominending  him,  however, 
it  would  be  rcquifite  to  take  him  inftantly  away, 
before  he  perceives  that  effe<lt,  at  leaft  ^fore  he 
can  have  time  to  refl<:(Jl  on  it ;  and,  by  diverting 
his  mind  to  other  objcds,  foon  drive  itentuely 
out  of  his  thoughts." 

All  this  is  verj''  pretty  in  theory,  but  like  many 
other  parts  of  this  philofophcPs  plan  of  education^ 
it  is  tpt  piafticable.    The  child  will  very  foot 
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difcOTfr  the  diflferen^  between  the  palfions  of  the 
inind,  and  the  difeafeR  of  the  body  ;  and  the  word 
of  it  is,  he  will  no  fooncr  difcover  this,  than  he 
vnll  difcover  along  with  it,  that  his  parent  or  tu- 
tor hae  been  deceiving  him  t  Hence  lie  will  infer, 
Jthat  they  arc  not  always  to  be  believed  in  what 
they  tell  him,  and  that  there  is  no  harm  in  tcliiog 
a  falfehood  to  ferve  a  ptirpofc.  M.  Rouffeau  him- 
felf  is  tHfc where  pretty  fevera  upon  lying ;  yet 
here  he  recommends  it  to  the  parent  or  preceptor, 
to  carry  on  a  fcries  of  falffhood  for  a  confiderable 
time,  and  to  carry  off*  hii  pupil  the  moment  be 
lias  any  chance  of  dcte^tng  the  deception.  That 
fyftem  of  education,  which  authorifes  by  precept 
€>r  example  the  fmallcfl  deviation  from  truth,  ia 
rrroneous,  whatever  beauties  it  may  poflcfs  in  o- 
tlier  rcfpeds.  Nothing  ought  to  b«  e'*rlicr,  or 
«norc  ftrqngly  imprefltd  upon  the  minds  of  chil* 
dren,  than  the  necelfity  of  a  ftriift  adherence  to 
truth  upon  ail  occafions.  This  may  be  e.nfily 
clone,  not  by  teaching  them,  thnt  •*  they  rouft  not 
t«n  sijbf  becaufe  it  is  naughty ^* — ^a  veafon,  h  hich 
leads  to  a  circuitous  mode  of  reafoning,  which 
Koufleau  has  with  no  fmall  humour  elfcwhere  ri- 
tiiculed :  but  by  telling  them  that  a  perfon  who 
Is  known  to  tell  falfehoods  lofes  all  credit,  and  is 
not  believed  even  when  he  tells  truth.  This  may 
be  illuftrated  to  a  very  young  child,  by  the  well 
Icnown  fable  of  the  Shephercl's  B<iy,  who  h)ft  his 
^heep  in  confcquence  of  his  having  repeate<lly 
^'ven  falie  alarms. 

And  here  we  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  a  very 

Jceneral  error — (or  rather  we  may  lay  trime^)  com- 
nitted  in  the  education  of  raofl  children,  by  mo- 
ihcrs,  grand  inothcrs,  nurfes,  fervanls,  and  almoft 
fill  others  about  them,  who,  upon  every  tnri.d  oo- 
cilion  impofe  upon  their  ineenuous  crtdnlity,  by 
telling  them  the  moll  ^rofs  and  palpable  f^!fc- 
\\ooA%%    There  is  not  indeed  a  more  roji'inon,  or 

rterhaps  a  more  dangerous  blunder  than  tliis,  in 
l»c  manajjement  and  education  of  childi-cn.  It  is 
attended  with  various  bad  coofequences*  It  im- 
tlermines  the  firft  principles  ot  virtue.  The  child, 
^s  foon  as  it  begins  to  cxercife  its  ideas,  upon  the 
objeA$  around  It,  finds  it  has  been  told  many  falfe- 
jhoods.  Hence  it  begins  to  fufpedt  fahchood  in 
^very  thing,  and  the  lelfons  it  atterwartis  receives 
Ironri  its  parents  and  teachers  againll  lying  come 
rather  too  late.  We  will  not  here  enter  upon  the 
<)ueflion.  Whether  the  human  heart  is  naturally 
^oody  as  the  modern  philofophera  tell  us,  or  natu» 
tally  evih  »»  mpft  thcologiat|d  teach  us,  or  whe- 
ther it  is  a  mere  tabula  r<i/5a— like  a  iheet  of  clean 
paper,  capable  of  cither  being  blotted,  or  of  ha^ 
ting  fair  characters  wroti^\  upon  it ;  but  we  will 
Venture  to  a0irm,  that  if  there  is*  any  one  virtue 
patunai  to  it,  it  is  that  of  ingenuity ^  and  a  readinefs 
to  believe  whatever  is  told  to  it.  N«  child,  tKat 
^ver  we  have  heard,  read,  or  had  any  experience 
pf,  ever  (ho wed  a  i^attiral  inclination  to  be/^/Vi. 
pui.  How  cruel,  then,  is  it  to  impofe  upon  this 
lirft  principle  of  all  virtue  in  children,— tr.i«  inge* 
puous  readineft  to  believe  whatever  ihty  arc  told, 
by  telling  them  falfehoods  from  their  very  birtk 
lipwards  ?  It  is  thus  that  wc  teach  them  -falfehooJ 
find  deceit,  and  then  blame  them  when  we  find 
them  afterwards  attemptin^^  to  deceive  us.  Tliii 
%sx\^  aad  ^10^9^  iimv^fftU.e^or  in  the  very  firft 
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training  up  of  children  from  the  very  bread, 
wc  arc  pfifuaded,  at  leaft  as  much,  if  not  mc 
the  caufe,  of  that  inclination  to  lying  and  dece 
which  they  afterwards  too  often  difcover,  th 
the  caufe  afligned  by  M.  Roufleau,  vi«.  the  f< 
of  reproach  or  puni/hmmt.  The  example  of  t 
mother,  norfe,  or  fcrvant,  rs  often  followed 
children  in  telling  lies  to  each  other  for  mere 
mufement,  where  there  is  no  dread  of  cither  p 
nifhm^nt  or  reproach. 

Sect.  VI  0/Artifice  af7//CuNNiNG  in  Chu 

RfcN  ;  flWtf/" EXCESSIVE  INDULGENCE  o///v» 

Upon  this  important  part  of  our  fubjcd,  \ 
(hall  again  quote  the  fentiments  of  M.  Kouflca 
as  containing  feme  very  juft  obfervations ;  thou 
we  are  far  from  thinking  his  plan  of  educatic 
in  general,  either  the  bcft  or  moft  pradioable,  tli 
has  been  pubKfbed. 

'•  Having  already  advifed  (fays  he)  what  is 
be  done  when  a  child  cries  for  this  thing  ort 
other,  to  this  w-?  will  only  add,  that,  i^henit 
Capable  of  exprefTing  itfelf  in  words,  if  itendt 
VQurs  to  enforce  its  demands  by  crying,  in  oid 
to  obtain  its  wants  more  fpeedily,  or  to  overcoe 
a  refufal,  it  ought  to  be  abfolutely  and  irrrvocai 
Jenird,  When  it  defires  what  is  neccffary,  y( 
ought  to  know  and  immediately  comply  with  i 
requeft :  but  to  be  induced  to  do  any  thing  I 
its  trarsi  is  to  encourage  it  to  cry  ;  it  is  to  ten 
it  to  doiAbt  your  good  will,  and  to  think  you  a 
influenced  more  by  importunity  thao  benevoleuc 
Beware  of  this ;  for  if  your  child  once  comei  1 
imagine  ynu  are  not  of  a  good  difpolition,  he  w] 
foon  be  of  a  bad  one  ;  if  he  once  thinks  you  cod 
pliant,  he  will  foon  grow  obftinate.  You  ihou 
Comply  with  his  rcnueft  immediately,  if  you  c! 
not  intend  to  refule  it.  Mortify  him  not  wi' 
ftfqunit  denials^  but  never  revoke  a  rtfii/ul  o% 
niade. 

*^  But,  above  all  things,   beware  of  teacra^ 
your  c 'ild  the  ceremonious  jargon  of  politcne 
i  fel  of  phrafes  which  he  employs,  like  magic  ij 
lables,  to  fubjc<5V  to  his  plcalure  every  one  tfc 
comes  near  him,  and  to  obtain  upon  dem*' 
whatever  he  defires.    In  the  mode  of  educaj 
adopted  by  the  rich,  their  children  never  ii 
being   rendered  politely  imperiaiu^  by  beinrf 
ftru<tted  to  make  ufeot  fuch  expreflions  as  noa 
choofts  to  refift.    Neither  in  voice  nor  m.f 
have  they  any  Xh'in^ /uppliant  about  them :  oi 
contrary,  they  are  as  arrogant,  it  not  more  1 
their  requefth,  than  in  their  commands,  inaft 
as  they  are  always  mrtre  certain  of  being  oW 
One  fees  immediately,  that  their  I/you  pi 
means,  //  is  I  pleq/e ;  and  that  their  fray  ft 
for  do.    Admirable  politenefs  this,  which  tcJ 
them  only  to  pervert  the  meaning  of  word«i 
not  to  be  able  to  fpeak  otherwiic  tiiao  witl 
air  of  command  I  Surely  it  is  a  Icfs  evil  that  a( 
fhould  prove  clownifh  than  infokent,  and  w| 
much  rather  hear  him  fay  in  a  fuppliant  ton(f 
fo  or  ft>,  than  make  ufc  of  a  didatorial  Br^ 
youpleafe.    It  is  not  the  words  he  makes  > 
that  arc  of  fo  much  coufequence,  but  the  aci 
ance  he  annexes  to  them. 

«•  Exceflive  feverity,  as  well  as  exCtfBve  il 
gcnc«,  Ihodd  be  ccjuaUy  avoided.    W  yo\»  J 
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ddixn  to  Atffer,  fou  expofe  their  health*  en- 
6mga  their  liTrs,  and  make  thcin  a(ftually  mifer- 
j&lc;  oa  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  too  anxious 
toprtirat  their  being  fcnfiblc  of  any  kind  of  pain 
nd  inconTenienee,  you  only  pave  their  way  to 
ied  much  greater ;  you  enervate  their  conftitu- 
DfiBft,  make  them  tender  and  effeminate  ;  in  a 
word,  you  remove  them  out  of  their  fituation  as 
ftcfl,  into  which  they  muft  hereafter  return  in 
ipiteof  an  your  folicitude.  In  order  not  to  ex- 
pA  *Jiem  to  the  few  evils  nature  would  iofli<ft  on 
ihea,  you  provide  for  them  many  which  they 
vooid  other  wife  never  have  fuffercd. 

'kiDay  here  perhaps  be  obje^ed,  that  we  fall 
iM»thc  (ame  error,  for  which  we  have  reproach- 
tdtkak  mlflaken  parents,  mho  iacrifice  the  pre- 
hd  tupplocCs  of  their  children  to  the  conlidei^ 
ixioa  of  au  uncertain  or  imaginary  futurity.    Not 
ia\  Irour  pupils  will  be  fuiliciently  indemnified 
la  tbe  Oigfat  inconveniences  they  fufTcr,  by  the 
B«y  in  which  they  are  indulged.     The  neglc»5t- 
cd  fittk  ro«rue9  will  be  feen  fimetimes  playing  a- 
■idt  the  fuow  with  their  hands  black  and  blae« 
tsd  io  bcDombed  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  move 
tiw  fingers.     They  may  go,  if  they  will,  to  the 
Lt  sad  warxn  themfelves  :   yet  this  they  refufe 
W  do;  aad«   if  you  should  compel  them  to  it, 
tWf  voold  fufier  an  hundred  times  more  from 
IwicKrity  than  from  that  of  the  cold.    Of  what 
do  you  complain?  Do  we  make  the  child 
y  by  expofing  him  only  to  thofe  inconve- 
he  th<iojes  to  fuffer  \  No.  We  make  him 
bappyfor  the  prefent,  by  leaving  him  to  enjoy 
lisiicrty;  and  prepare  him  for  being  fo  hereaf- 
ter, by  arming  him  againfl  thofe  evils  he  muft  ne- 
ctSirfly  encounter.    U  it  depended  on  his  choice 
la  he  our  pupil  or  yourSt  dg  you  think  he  would 
W^tMe  a  moment  which  to  prefer  \ 

**  Do  you  coDceive  any  being  can  be  truly  hap- 
VI »  circumftances  inconfiflcnt  with  its  conftilu- 
tioB?  Aiid  is  it  not  ioconfiAent  with  the  conftitu- 
ten  <]f  man,  to  endeavour  to  exempt  him  ftom 
lithe  evUs  incident  to  his  fpccies  Mt  is  a  fadt,  that 
*e  Are  capacitated  to  experience  great  plcafure, 
•ir^hciog  inured  to  flight  pain;  for  fuch  is 
Ike  oaiure  of  man.  If  his  phyfical  conftitution  be 
tnvigorocs,  his  moral  conftitution  tends  to  de- 
^My.  The  if>an  >fcha  (hould  be  ignorant  of 
yw»  would  be  a  (Iranger  alfo  to  the  fcnlUtions  of 
iMBDity,  and  the  tender  feeliugH  of  companion 
iit  lis  fpecies  ;  his  heart  would  be  unfufccptible 
v^Bpatby  ;  he  would  be  unfocial ;  he  would 
llim.uafter  among  his  fellow  creatures. 

*  Wooki  you  know  the  moft  infallible  way  to 
■*e  your  child  miferablc  ?  It  is  to  accuftom  him 
l»fikaui  every  thing  he  defires ;  for,  thofe  dclires 
•tt  inocafing  from  the  facility  of  gratification, 

Ciocapacity  to  iatisfy  them  mult  fooner  or 
irdocc  you  to  the  neceflity  of  a  rcfufal ;  and 
te  itftt£il«  lb  new  and  uncommon,  will  give 
■^  ■ore  trouble  than  even  the  want  of  that 
•^ck  he  defires.     From  wanting  your  cane  he 
*•  priceed  to  your  watch ;  he  will  next  want 
*eS»d  that  flics  in  the  air,  the  flar  that  glitters 
•^  firmament ;  in  fhort,  every  thing  he  fees : 
^J^lefs  than  omnipotence  would  enable  you 
■■Wy  it. 
•ti>  natural  to  man  to  regard  every  thing  aa 
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his  own,  which  he  has  in  his  power.  Could  we 
increafe  with  our  defire  the  means  of  gratifying 
them,  every  one  would  conceive  himfelf  the  lord 
over  all.  The  child,  theiefore,  who  needs  only 
defire  a  thing  to  obtain  it,  is  led  naturally  to  ima- 
gine himfelf  the  proprietor  of  the  univerfe ;  he 
looks  upon  all  mankind  as  his  flaves ;  and  when 
any  thing  is,  at  length,  refulcd  him,  he,  who 
conceives  not  the  in".poflibi!ity  of  executing  any  o^ 
his  commands,  cfUems  fuch  refufal  as  an  a^t  of 
rebellion :  all  the  reafons  that  can  be  given  him* 
at  an  age  incapable  of  reafoning,.  appear  to  him 
only  pretexts.  He  ific%  your  ill-will  through  the 
whole :  the  fenfe  of  an  imaginary  injutlice  four* 
his  difpofition ;  he  begins  to  hate  every  body  ; 
and,  without  ever  thinking  himfelf  obliged  by 
their  complaifance,  is  enraged  at  their  conttadic- 
tion.  How  IS  it  poflible  that  children,  thus  fuh- 
je<5l  to  be  made  the  prey  of  the  mofl  irafcible  paf. 
fions,  can  ever  be  happv  f  Their  deiires  irritated 
by  the  facility  with  which  they  have  nfually  been 
gratified,  are  bent  on  impoflibilities,  whilft  they 
meet  on  every  fide  with  nothing  but  contradic- 
tions, obftaclcs,  fufferings,  and  torrow.  Always 
grumbling,  fractious,  and  paiTionate,  they  paft 
their  time  amidll  perpetual  tears  and  complaints. 
How  can  thefe  be  fappofed  bafpy  in  their  fitua- 
tion \  Imbecility  aiKi  authority  united,  generate 
only  folly  and  mifery.  But  if  thefe  notions  of  ty- 
ranny and  command  make  men  miferable  in  their 
infancy,  how  much  more  will  they  do  fo  as  they 
grow  up,  when  the  relations  they  fland  in  to  others 
become  more  numerous  and  extenfivel  Accuf* 
tomed  to  fee  every  thing  give  way  to  their  defires, 
how  will  they  be  furpriled,  in  entering  on  the 
world,  to  fee  every  thhig  refifl  their  will,  and  to 
find  themfelves  opprcffed  by  the  weight  of  that  u- 
niverfe,  which  they  imagined  they  could  move 
about  at  pleafure ! 

"  If  we  confider  the  flatc  of  childhood  in  itfelf» 
is  there  in  the  world  a  more  feeble  and  helplefs 
being,  more  expofed  to  the  mercy  of  every  thing 
about  it,  that  bath  more  need  of  pity,  afTiftancc, 
and  prote<5tion,  than  an  infant  ?  Do  not  even  its 
innocent  looks  and  engaging  figure  feem  peculiar- 
ly calculated  to  intcrelt  in  its  favour  all  that  ap^ 
proach  it,  and  to  induce  them  to  fuccour  its 
weakncfs?  What  then  is  more  difgufling,  and 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  than  to  fee  a 
child  imperious  and  rcfradory,  commanding  every 
one  that  comes  near  it,  and  impudently  ufurping 
the  tone  of  a  maflcr  over  thofe  who  have  only  to 
leave  it,  and  it  muft  periih  ? 

"  On  the  other  hand,  who  mufl  not  fee  that  a 
chiW  lies  under  fo  many  reftriiftions  on  account 
of  its  n.it&ral  weaknefs,  as  to  acknowledge  it  bar« 
barous  to  add  to  this  reftraint  that  of  our  caprices^ 
in  depriving  it  of  fo  confined  a  liberty,  which  it 
can  fo  little  abufe,  and  is  of  fo  little  ufe  to  itfelf, 
or  to  us,  who  take  it  away  ?  If  there  be  no  objeA 
fo  deferving  contempt  as  an  infolent  chikl,  there 
is  none  fo  deferving  our  compafHon  as  a  timid 
and  bafhful  one.  Since  we  enter^  at  the  age  of 
difcretion,  into  public  Qavcry,  why  fhould  we  be 
prcvioully  fubjcded  to  private  fervitudc  \  Let  us 
permit  one  moment  at  leaft  'of  human  life  to  be 
exempted  from  that  yoke  which  nature  has  not 
impofcd  \  let  us  permit  our  children  the  free  ex- 
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<rcife  oT  titjrt  natoral  liberty  which  keeps  at  a  dif- 
tancc,  for  fo  )e  time  at  Icaft,  thofe  vices  which 
are  contra^f^ed  in  the  bondage  of  fociety.  Let 
the  advocates  for  fevcrity,  then,  on  the  one  hand, 
~ind  thofe  fond  parents  who  are  ilaves  to  their 
<ihiMren,  on  the  other,  offer  what  frivolous  ob- 
jedions  Ihcy  pleafe  ;  it  is  proper  for  them  before 
they  boaft  the  excellence  of  their  own  methods, 
to  ftudy  that  of  nature  '* 

**  Children  (adds  M.  RoufTeau,  In  a  note,)^ave 
l>ut  one  defire  only  which  fliould  not  be  grdtifted, 
and  this  is  the  delire  of  cxa8lng  ooedience.  Hence 
5t  f<>llowfl,  that  in  every  thing  they  demand,  it  is 
the  motive  which  excites  them  to  make  fuch  de- 
mand, which  ought  to  engage  our  attention.  In- 
-dulge  them,  as  much  as  pofTiWe,  in  every  thing 
which  may  give  them  rcai  pleafure-;  but  conflant- 
ly  rcfufe  them  what  they  require  from  motives  of 
caprice,  or  mercFy  to  excrcilc  their  authority." 

**  It  is  not  to  be  expected  i^he  adds  in  a  fubfc- 
<juent  fe«5tion)  that  he  will  never  do  any  mifchicf, 
that  he  will  never  hurt  himfclf,  or  perhaps  break 
in  pieces  a  valuable  utentil  that  may  hnppen  to  be 
unluckily  placed  within  his  reach.     He  may  do  a 


is  impoffible  to  bring  up  a  child  in  the  midft  o\  \ 
ciety,  to  the  age  of  i»  years,  without  giving  hi 
fome  idea  of  the  relations  between  man  and  m« 
and  of  the  morality  of  human  .-»^ions."  Indci 
the  fooncr  he  can  be  intruded  in  thefc  importa 
matters,  fo  much  the  beticr.  There  is  notbwp 
hinder  a  child  of  5  years  old,  or  even  much  yonn 
cr,  to  acquire  pretty  diftinA  notions  of  juftic 
We  have  known  an  inftnncc  of  a  child  conliiW 
ably  younger,  bred  up  with  fuch  accurate  idc 
of  equality  of  rigku,  that,  having  got  fomc  cg 
fed^ed  carraways,  Hie  not  only  gave  her  young 
fiftcr  the  half  of  them,  dividing  them  equally  01 
by  one  ;  but  Ending  at  lait  that  there  was  an  oi 
one,  ftie  bit' it  in  two,  that  llie  might  not  take  X\ 
advantage  of  her  fifter  even  to  the  value  of  ik 
a  carrawaj* 

M.  Rousseau's  method,  bowcver,  of  inftm 
ting  his  pupil  in  the  nature  of  property  is  not  u 
worthy  of  imitatioH.  The  whole  p^iTage,  md^ 
is  intcrcfting,  though  whether  tlie  claims  <xt 
duties  of  children  Iheuid  be  taught  (idt,  may  a 
mit  of  debate.  *•  The  firft  obligations  we  lie  0 
der,  refpe^  ourfclves:   our  primary   fcntiroer 


great  deal  of  harm  wit!iot*t  doing  ///;  becaufe  the    centre  in  our  own  cxiftence  ;  all  our  natural  em 


evil  of  the  adion  depends  on  his  intention  to  do 
an  injury,  and  he  will  tie  always  free  from  fuch 
ititcntion.  Should  he  not,  and  fhould  he  once 
acquire  an  evil  intention,  he  is  already  fj)oiled  ; 
he  IS  vicious  almoll  beyond  remedy.  \n  a<5ton 
may  be. evil  in  the  eyes  of  avarice,  th^t  is  not  fo 
ill  thofe  of  rea/m.  In  leaving  children  at  liberty 
to  play  about  as  tiiey  pleafc,  it  is  proper  to  re- 
move every  thing  oi'.t  of  their  way,  that  may  ren- 
der their  agility  or  wantonncfi  expenfive ;  thus 
nothing  that  is  brittle  and  coflly  ihould  be  left 
•within  their  reach.  lUet  the  furniture  of  their  a- 
partmcnt  be  coarfe  and  folid.  Ixrt  tlvfm  have  no 
looking-Kbfs,  no  china,  nor  other  objeds  of  Ihx- 
firy.  Children  educated  in  the  country  (liould 
bave  nothing  in  theirchambcr,  whereby  it  may  he 
tftftinguilhed  from  that  of  the  meaneft  pcaftnt- 
To  what  purpofe  fhould  it  t>e  carefally  ornament-    lencc  of  thcmfelves.    The  firft  notion  to  be  gi« 


tioiis  at  firfl,  relating  to  felf*prefervation»  Hcoc 
our  fiift  fenfe  of  jnltice  arifes  not  from  Kvhati 
o<ive  to  others,  but  from  what  is  due  from  tbcm 
us  ;  ^  circumOa'^ce  which  manifefts  another  Wu 
der  in  the  corrtmon  methods  of  education ;  whai 
in,  by  talking  to  children  of  their  duties  infttt 
of  their  cl  ims,  we  bc^in  by  tellmg  them  thei 
^erfe  of  what  we  ought  to  do,  by  endeavourii 
to  inculcate  what  they  cannot  underttand,  and 
courfc  that  to  which  they  cannot  be  intcfcfte 
!iad  we,  therefore,  the  dire d ion  of  one  of  tbc 
children  jnft  fpoken  of,  we  fliould  fay  to  ourfeki 
A  child  ftrives  not  fo  much  to  gain  the  maftti 
over  perfcns  f  as  over  other  things  ;  and  he  ^ 
ioon  learai  from  experience  to  lelpt^  tbofc  of  t| 
forager  who  are  fuperior  to  him  in  flrength  a^ 
years,  whereas  the  latter  cannot  ftand  np  in  <l 


<d,  when  they  are  to  ft  ay  in  it  fo  Ihort  a  time  ? 

"  But  if,  notwithOanding  all  precautions,  your 
ehild  ihould  commit  fome  diforder,  or  break  fome 
piece  of  furniture,  do  not  go  to  puniih  or  rate 
him  for  your  own  negligence  ;  do  not  let  him 
hear  from  yon  a  fingle  word  of  reproach  ;  let  him 
not  even  perce'nre  yon  are  difpleafed,  but  a<^  ex 
adiy  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  had  been  broken 
by  accident.  In  a  word,  you  may  think  you  have 
<flc(5ted  a  great  point,  if  you  can  prevail  on  your- 
fclf  to  fay  nothing  about  the  matter." 

Sect.  VIK    Of  giving  children  proper  ideas 

i?/'jUSTlCE. 

M.  RoulTcau  bimfelf,  acknowledges,  that  **  it 


fuch  a  child  is  Icfi  that  of  liberty  than  that  of  p» 
perty  ;  and  in  order  to  give  him  that  idea,  it 
necefi'ary  he  fliould  become  the  prqpnttot  ^^^ 
thing.  To  tell  him  of  his  clothes,  bis  furnitu* 
and  his  playthings,  is  fayiDg  nothing ;  beati 
although  fuch  things  are  at  his  difpolal,  yet  I 
knows  not  how,  or  why,  he  is  po0eflfed  of  thc( 
To  tell  hina  they  arc  bis^  becaufe  tbef  aregijj 
to  him,  is  to  juft  as  little  purpofe ;  for,  in  or^ 
to  give  them  to  him,  fomebody  muft  have  a  fmi 
right  to  them }  and  it  is  the  principk  of  propcj 
itldf  which  we  want  to  explain  to  him.  'Add 
this,  that  a  gift  betokens  a  convention  or  agrc 
ment  between  the  parties,  and  a  child  cannot  I 
made  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  a  conventid 


\  «<  fTe  fhould  nerrr  permit  a  chili  to  play  with  grown  per/hns  in  the  fame  manner  as  <witb  bis  tnfr 
^rst  nor  even  as  tuith  his  equals.  If  he  ff*ould  ever  flrike  any  one  in  eamefi,  though  it  were  afoof'^^ 
cr  the  meanefl  fervant,  let  them  aUvmys  return  his  bloovj  with  intcreft,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ti*^ 
him  take  heed  how  he  flrikes  them  again.  Many  an  imprudent  jgovemefs  has  encouraged  the  ^^^ 
children  ;  exciting  them  to  firike  others^  and  even  herfelf  while  fhe  laughed  at  their  feeble  attempts  i  ^ 
thinking  that  fuch  attetnpts  were  intentional  murdci-s  in  the  little  creatures,  wbofe  blows  would  have  ^ 
/v  tal,  had  thei  r flrength  been  equal  to  their  fury, ^*  We  may  here  add  an  infiance  (  which  we  know  t^  be  a 
ianchclyfoB^ )  of  a  murder  actually  committed  by  a  djild  of  z  years  old,  upon  her  younger  brother  of<i  ^^^ 
wh^m  fhe  flruck  a  hard  blow  on  tbejorehead  with  a  table  fpocn,  in  confequence  whereof  be  ^^^'^^f^,^^^ 


Wilis  ^//Ivr,  cfa  waur  in  the  head,  7U  mi:fef  wbc  tatj^ht  thcbiLi  ioflrik 
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■kitoiir  bafioefs  to  recur  to  the  or/fm  and 
fuktim  9ffr9ferty;  for  thence  our  firft  ideas 
toiaf tfiogld  anfe.  My  pupil  living  in  the  coun* 
iT.hnof  cotirie  acquired  fomc  Uttle  knowledge 
j/fcaftiBdry ;  to  tbtt  end  he  wanted  only  obfer- 
Titbiiod  lei^,  botb  which  he  pofleffed.  It  ta 
Btvil  to  people' of  all  asreSy  and  more  particu- 
hrff  to  dtiktren,  to  wifh  to  ihow  {\%v\%  of  their 
f(wraodadirity,and  to  rxert  themfelves  in  the 
fflimjoni  crcition,  and  profusion  of  things.  E- 
ailtifcaitirice  feen  the  gardener  fow,  and  raife 
Vewndpraie,  and  be  has  already  conceived  a 
Ira^Mre  to  become  a  gardener. 

'Agfccable  to  the  principles  already  eftablilh- 

lilfippoienot  hit  incliiution  ;  on  the  contrary, 

Itsmn^  hrni  to  it,    fecond  his  defign,  and 

■oi  riong  with  him,  not  nncrely  to  pleafe  bim^ 

fatny&lf ;  at  lead  I  make  him  think  fo.    Thus^  I 

n  become  a  gardener's  labourer,  and,  as  my 

p^ivstf  ftrmgth  to  handle  the  fpade,  am  con^ 

Mtoturo  up  the  foil  for  him.    He  tikes  pof- 

Hairf  it  by  planting  a  henn  ;  a  poflcflion  cer- 

!%»  &crfd  and  refpe^able  as  Nunes  Balboa 

^of  SoQtb  Ameriot,  in  the  name  of  the  king 

«f  ^<p2ni  by  planting  his  ftandard  on  the  coaft  of 

•kf  Soeth  fca.    We  come  every  day  to  water  our 

fc»i.wi  fee  thnn  with  great  pleafure  come  out 

•fAtpoand.    At  the  fame  time,  I  increafe^his 

fcwboi  of  my  pupil  by  informing  him  that  this 

fcfc^  kimgt  to  him  ;  explaining  the  nature 

t'ii  property  therein,  by  reprcfenting  to  him 

•^k  btb  ^ent  his  time,  his  trouble,  and  in 

^eopbycd  bis  whole  pcrfon  in  the  cultivation ; 

te  be  baa  as  much  right  to  reclaim  the  prodifcc 

teof  froBB  any  perfon  whatever,  as  to  wreft  his 

f^otof  ^  hands  of  any  one  who  would  retain 

ttzHoft  hit  content." 

fl«  ipm  ottr  philofopher  deviates  from  ftri A 
•wii  reditude  himfelf,  in  order  to  make  his  pu- 
l*»peffcdmoralift  ;  and  to  inftrud  him  in  the 
pepiei  of  juAice,  l)egins  by  telling  him  what 
■  k'uwi  to  be  a  wifehood  V— like  ihofe  good 
P*tj  who  invented  pious  fraud*^  to  terve  the 
■•^  of  Chriftian  truth.  But  to  return  to  our 
•^''ofjphicil  gardenrr  : 

"*  Hiring  thus.  HEude  him  fenfible  of  bis  right  to 

tefctt^  of  his  labour,  he  come»on  a  Bnc  day,. 

I  **a*»  to  water  his  rifing  plants;  when,  be- 

I  *<iitt  beans  are  all  torn  up  by  the  roots,  the 

Ip'ituroed  lip,  and  the  place  hardly  to  be 

!■■«».  Whataaghtt  what  caufe  of  afPiiaion 

■^'  Hii  boTom  fwdls  with  grief  and  indigna- 

*••  Ahs!  be  cries,  what  is  become  of  my  la- 

J*  «d  pains,  the  fruit  of  all  my  toil  and  in^ 

JJ^^  Who  hath  deprrred  nr>e  of  rtvy  property  ? 

J^batk taken  away  my  beans?  Thus,  venting 

•a*l»»atioo  at  this  firft  fenfr  •/  mjujiice,  he 

■***>lliHjd  of  tears,  and  fills  the  air  with  his 

**"  "id  complaints.    In  the  mean  time,  I  take 

^  nkis  diftrdi^  and  endeavour  to  End  out  the 

•^  of  the  mifchicf.    This  is  found  to  be  the 

•***'»  »bo  is  immediately  fent  for.    Here  a- 

J^i'poorEmiUus  deceived  in  his  expectations; 

T  PPi«er,  under(landin>r  our*  complaint,  be* 

^^compUin  louder  than  we.   So,  Gentlemen, 

?*^  1  find,  that  hav-  deftroyed  my  fine  me- 

ftf  2^  yoor  pretended  gardening.    Did  you 

^^  that  I  had  fbwn  foine  choice  Mai  tele 
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melon  feed  on  that  very  fpot,  which  yon  dug  up 
in  order  to  plant  your  worthlefs  beans  ?  Yes— the 
feeds  were  given  me  as  a  curiofity,  and  I  was  ia 
hopes  to  rfgale  you  daintily  with  the  fruit  wheft 
it  became  ripe.  But  you  have  dcftroyed  the  plants^ 
juft  peeping  out  of  the  ground,  and  have  not  only 
done  «)  e  an  irreparable  inju*y,  but  have  deprived 
yourfclves  of  the  pleafure  of  tailing  the  moft  ex-- 
quifite  melons  in  the  worl  . 

"  Rousseau.  Forgive  us  honeft  Robert ;  we 
did  not  know,  that  you  had  >Kftowed  your  toil  and 
pain  on  that  fpot.  I  fce  that  we  have  been  to  blame^ 
in  fpoiling  your  work  ;  but  we  wSi  fend  for  fomc 
other  feed,  and  fupply  the  place  of  that  we  have 
dug  up  ;  and  N^ill  take  care,  when  we  go  to  dig- 
ging again,  that  nobody  hath  been  there  before  us, 
"  Robert.  Then  you  may  throw  afide  your 
tools,  Oentfemen  ;  for  there  ia  no  ground  lies  here 
uncultivated.  For  my  part,  I  labour  on  the  foil 
my  father  improved  before  me  ;  and  my  neigh- 
bours do  the  fame  *r  ^  that  all  the  land  you  U:e» 
has  been  occupied  long  ago. 

•«  Emilius.  Then  there  i^duft  be  2  good  deal 
of  melon  feed  dcftroyed,  Mr  Robert. 

•*  Rob.  Excufe  me  there,  young  Gentleman  ; 
we  do  not  often  meet  with  fuch  wild  little  gardeners 
as  you.  With  us,  nobody  meddles  with  Another's 
garden  ;  but  has  a  regard  tathe  finits  of  his  la- 
bour, in  order  to  fecure  thofc  of  his  own. 

"  Emil.  Well,  but  what  muft  I  do?  I  have 
no  garden. 

«*  Rob.  That  is  nothing  to  me.  I  aflure  you^ 
if  you  fpoil  mine,  you  fliaU  wrfk  in  it  no  more  % 
for,  take  notice,  I  will  not  throw  my  time  and  la- 
bour away. 

**  Rouss.  No,  that  would  be  unrcafonable  ; 
but  cannot  we  fomehow  accommodate  this  mat- 
tcr?  What  if  our  friend  Robert  was  to  allot  us  a 
corner  of  his  garden  to  ourfelves,  on  condition  of 
(baring  with  us  in-  the  produce  of  it  ? 

"  RoB»  That  1  will  ^^  without  conditions  ; 
but  remember  that  1  (hall  dig  up  your  beans, 
if  you  meddle  with  my  melohs. 

•'  In  this  fpcclmen  of  the  manner  of  impIanting^ 
the  firft  notion  of  m^ral  priuctpUs  in  the  minds  of 
children,  it  is  oblervable  how  naturally  the  idea  of 
property  refers  to  the  right  of  the  ftrft  occupier. 
This  methotl  is  plaii\  anl  fimple,  and  agreeable 
to  the  capacity  of  a  child.  It  is  to  be  oblerved 
bete,  however,  that  the  'nftrudtions  on  this  hcad^ 
which  in  theory  are  laid  down  in  two  or  three 
pages,  may  take  up  a  whole  year  to  put  in  prac- 
tice ;  for  in  the  purfuit  of  moral  ideas  we  cannot 
advance  too  (iow  rior  tread  too  fecurely.  Think  of 
this  example,  yt  young  preceptors  f  and  remem* 
\kt  that  your  lectures  fhould  always  confiit  rather 
of  a^ion  than  difcourfe ;  for  ehUdl^n  ealily  forget 
what  they  fay,  as  well  as  what  is  faid ;  but  net 
what  they  Jo,  or  what  is  done  to  them.  Inftruc- 
tions  of  this  kind  (hould  be  given,  as  we  before 
obferytd,  either  (boner  or  later,  according  as  the 
mild  or  turbulent  difpofition  of  the  child  may  render 
them  neceffary.  Their  utility  is  obvious  to  the 
moft  fuperficial  obferver.  To  omit  nothing,  how- 
ever of  importance  on  a  difficult  fubjed,  we  (hall 
here  give  another  example. 
*«  Your  child,  wc  will  fuppofe,  iarfo  rude  apd 

boi&erouft 
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boifterouB  as  to  fpoU  every  thitig  he  lays  hfs  hands 
on.  6c  not  angry  with  him  ;  but  remove  what  . 
you  are  fearful  of  hib  fpoiling,  out  of  his  reach.  Jf 
he  break  the  utenHls,  which  he  (lands  in  daily  need 
of,  be  not  in  hafte  to  give  him  others ;  but  let 
him  expcriaue  the  want  of  them.  If  he  break  the 
windows  of  his  appartments,  let  the  wind  blow  d«y 
and  might  in  upon  him,  without  troubling  yourfelf 
about  bis  catching  cold ;  for  it  is  better  he  (hould 
catch  cold,  than  be  indulged  in  fuch  frantic  airs : 
never  complain  of  the  inconvcniencies  to  which 
he  may  put  yourfelf;  but  contrive  fo  that  he  may 
be  the  firft  to  reel  thci-  effcas. 

**  After  fome  time,  indeed,  you  may  have  your 
windows  mended  ;  but  without  laying  any  thing 
to  him  :  and  ihould  he  break  them  again,  change 
your  method.  In  that  cafe  fay  to  him,  very  cold- 
ly, and  without  putting  yourfelf  into  a  paflion, 
Thefe  windows  are  -mine ;  1  took  care  to  have 
them  placed  there,  and  will  prevent  their  being 
broken,  by  (hutting  you  up  in  a  dark  room  where 
there  are  no  windows  to  break.  At  the  novelty 
of  this  proceeding,  he  will  begin  to  cry  and  (torm  ; 
nobody,  however,  mu(t  fcem  to  hear  him.  On 
this,  he  will  foon  change  his  tone,  to  the  mil- 
der  notes  of  fighs  and  complaints.  At  this  time, 
let  one  of  the  fcrvants  pafs  by  accidentally,  of 
whom  he  will  doubtlefs  beg  his  deliverance.  With- 
out any  other  pretence,  however,  the  fervant 
flioukl  be  dirciSled  to  fay,  /  /jave  aljo  <iv'tndocivs  to 
prejer^vty  and  then  walk  away.  In  ihort,  a(\er 
the  child  (hould  have  remained  there  fome  hours, 
long  enough  to  tire  him  heartily,  and  make  him 
remember  it,  fome  body  (hould  fuggeft  to  him  the 
making  you  a  prcpofal  to  fct  him  at  liberty,  on 
condition  of  his  breaking  no  more  windows.  He 
would  defire  no  better  terms,  and  accordingly 
would  fend  for  you  to  conne  to  him.  You  fliould 
go,  and  hear  his  propofa!,  which  being  made,* you 
Ihould  inCtantly  accept  of  it ;  obferving  that  it  was 
a  prudent  thought;  and  that  it  vi•^%  a  pity  he  did 
not  hit  on  it  fooncr,  as  you  both  would  have 
been  gainers  by  it.  You  (hould  then,  without  requi- 
ring any  protetlation-  or  verbal  confirmation  of 
his  promife,  falute  him  in  the  inoft  fritndly  man- 
ner,  and  lead  him  immediately  to  your  apartment ; 
regarding  the  agreement  made  between  you  as 
facred  and  inviolable  as  if  at^cfted  on  oath.  What 
an  idea  do  you  think  he  will  induce  from  this  pro- 
cedure, of  the  faith  and  utility  of  engagements  ? 
It  is  a  queftion  if  there  be  fcarccly  a  child  in  the 
world,  not  already  quite  fpoiled,  who  could  with- 
ftand  fuch  a  piocecding,  or  would  wilfully  break 
a  window  ever  afterwards." 

Sect.  VIII.      Of  teaching  CHILDREN  PRINCIPLES 
^BENhVOLENCE  and  CHARITY. 

Next  to  giving  children  proper  ideas  of  juftice, 
or  rather  along  with  thcte,  we  ought  as  early  as 
po(rible  to  imprefs  their  minds  with  principles  of 
benevolence  and  charity.  This  will  be  found 
much  taller  at  an  early  period  of  life,  than  after 
the  felfiih  padions  have  begun  to  operate  upon 
their  minds.  Indeed,  if  thefe,  by  the  want  of 
fuch  eatly  education,  or  by  bad  exan»p1e  or 
habit,  once  take  deep  root  in  the  mind  of  a  child, 
it  is  hardly  poilible  ever  afterwards  to  eradicate 
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the  felfi(h  princij^.e.  But  chiJdreo  in  infxocy  a 
^Ci  ealily  imprtllcd  with  principles  of  benevolent 
gcnerohty  and  charity,  that  thefe  virtues  in  mat 
appear  to  be  aim  oft  natural.  They  cannot  tha 
fore  be  too  early  encouraged  in  the  praAicr 
thefe  virtues,  while  their  minds  are  free  fi^m  I 
oppolite  vices  of  felti(hnefs  and  avarice.  Ajui 
cious  hu(bandman  will  not  delay  the  cultivatf 
of  a  good  foil,  left  he  Ihould  afterwards  fiitd 
overgrown  with  weeds. 

But  M.  Rousseau,  who  Bnds  nothing  right 
the  ordinary  methods  of  education,  objcfistocv* 
thing  of  this  kind.     "  By  appearing  to  preach 
virtue,  (fays  he,)  we  make  them  in  love  with  vie 
and  encourage  them  to  pradtife  by  forbidding 
To  teach  them  charity,  we  make  them  give  ak 
as  if  we  were  above  doing  tt  ourfelves.    It  ii  I 
mailer,  however,  that  ftiould  give  alow,  not ) 
fcholar :  indeed,  how  fond  foever  the  former  ir 
be  of  his  pupil,  he  ought  to  difpute  with  him  tl 
honour;  he  ought  to*  make  him  believe  that 
cTiild  of  his  age  is  as  yet  umvortby  of  fo  gm 
privilege."     Here  we  have  a  ftrange  fentiment 
deed!  r7«<u;(?r/>!>/«<'/j  implies  a  degree  of  criroin 
ty  ;  but  here  we  have  a  child  bred  up,  quite  i 
tainted  with  vice,  in  the  purity  and  innoccnct 
nature,  upon  M.  RoulTeau's  own  plan,  who 
ho*?ever  to  be  told,  thafhc  is  Knwor/^^  of  the  | 
vrlege  of  doing  a  f^od  aSion  /   But  he  aflfigns, 
muft  own,avc»y  plaufiblereafon;  <*Togiv«ali 
(fays  he,^  is  the  a^lon  of  a  man,  who  may 
fuppofed  to  know  the  value  of  what  he  hett» 
and  the  (watn  his  fellow  creature  has  of  it.  AcIb 
who  knows  nothing  of  either,  can  have  no  iW 
in  giving  alms :  give -what  he  wril,  \t\s<rviti 
f^ar/Vf  or  beneficence."     This  wc  abfohitdy* 
ny.     A  child  mav  not  know  the  proportional 
Ine  *^etween  a  guinea  and  a  (hilling  or  a  penny 
but  he  foon  learns  to  know  that  thefe  pieces  J 
piirchafe  fomethhj'r  ;  and  a  child  is  ranch  earl 
than  M.  RoufTcau  luppofcs,  influenced  byprincij 
of  compaflTion.  If  a  child  for  inftancc  fee  a  beg) 
with  one  or  two  children  around  her,  naked  j 
ragged,  complaining  of  cold  and  hunger,  thf  c 
ealiiy  conceives  an  idea  of  thefe  <wantJ,  and  i 
has  plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket,  though  hf  i 
as  readily  give  a  (hilling  or  a  guinea  as  a  hal^ 
ny,  not  knowing  the  difference  in  value,  he 
neverthelefs  be  anxious  to  give  fomethm^t 
this  from  the  beft  of  principles — firom  the  i 
diate  influence  of  compaffion — ^whicb  win 
him  even  to  part  with  his  favourite  cake  of 
meats,  (which  M.  Rou(reau  fuppofes  he 
more  than  loo  guineas,)  if  he  has  nothingi 
give.     The  merit  of  a  child  in  fuch  csfles,  il 
greater  than  that  of  a  man,  who  is  too  oH 
fluenced  by  ollentation  in  his  charities — a  I 
which  a  child  hap  no  idea.     Inftancesof  th'il 
terefted  generofity,  we  have  known  in  very, 
children,  and  we  doubt  not  but  they  wo 
much  more  common,  were  not  parents  and  I 
too  ready  to  inftil  into  their  minds  avarido 
felfilh  principles. 

As  an  evidence  how  very  early  thefe  pri 
of  compalTion  and  generolity  may  appear! 
dren,  we  (hall  mention  a  tingle  fad,  cd 
with  our  knowledge,  in  all  itscircumftancd 
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cttilJ  vc  a/iude  tOt  woA  little  more  than  two 

):itO^  but  though  the  bad  been  weaned  aboul 

i»ttrl>d*ore,ihc continued  to  (how  as  great  foud- 

ft/i  for  fccr  motlicr'ii  breafts  as  if  fhe  had  been 

feal  focking.    No  perfon,   not  even   her  father 

viti  touch  ihem,  but  fhe  /bowed  the  ftrongcft 

Eurtjof  du'pJcjfijre.     ] n  (hurt,  fhe  Teemed  to  con- 

Ikt  tkxi  as  Ur  frofHrty^   to   wl\ich  no  other 

frrtM  LkJ  the  finjilleil  right.    The  ucighbours 

ai  fiSunts,  obferving  ihi»  peculiar  attachment 

<J  tiechiid  to  hei  mother's  breads  rather  to  in- 

ca't  tkia  diminifti,  told  herflie  would  cei*t.iiiily 

^(t£^  to  fcad  her  to  the  country,  as  ftK>n  as 

^  U  another  chikl^  clfc  the  eldcft  would  be 

wdfta  tear  it  to  pieces.   At  laft  the  mother  was 

(*iwtd  of  another  daughter  ;  but  the  eldeil,  in- 

ill « that  fpirit  of  fclfiOi  jealoufy  and  rivaJfliip, 

»i3iithc  neighbours  had  proguoHicated,  cxpref- 

fcsBofcciio^,  but  thofe  of  the  mod  dilintercfted 

a»p^ioo  aiid  gencrofity, — weeping  along  with 

l^'^acw-bnnj  Grter  and  crying  out  ••  Mammy — the 

»raic— Gi  c  the  baiinic  the  pap" — 'which,  from 

!'*itijic  forward,  flie  never  exprefled  any  pecu- 

*y  ittachrocnt  to,    but  fcemed  to  be  happieft 

»»iii  IW  fcw  her  young  fiftcr  fucking  it." 

^irioftances  of  i  irly  companion  and  gene- 

^-^Ajf.wcarc  perfuadcd,  are  far  from  being  rare, 

^clifcfyduly  attended  to,  and  would  be  much 

tat ittijjti-jus  in  chiiJrea  of  all  ages,  were  not 

p^ad  nurfe?,  from  a  foohlh  propeufuy  to 

■**fftWimaiediate  olJc«ft  of  their  care,  at  much 

**f^i  to  inculcate  and  foftcr  ti>e  felfilh  than 

■c|tiicT0ii8 principles  in  them  ;  by  inftilling  into 

«ir  yocng  minds  a  nnean  fpirit  of  jealoufy  and 

'*'*^>  of  their  elder  brethren  or  lifters — nay, 

""  otthc  io%^  cat,  or  any  other  animal,  if  there 

P**^  be  no  (iber  childien  near  them.     The  iii- 

*^  wc  have  given  is  a  ftrong  evidence,  that 

I*-  Hioiitau  is  wrong   in  fuppcf*ug,  that  a  child 

•^^^^Ic  of  feeling  for  the  tiuants  of  otheu. 

•<cTKiciuly  felt  fo  much  for  her  ritter*s  wants, 

"•^lacittuiily  yielded  up,  what  fiie  fcemed  hi- 

*f^tocoiifidcr  as  her  own  folc  property,  and  lo 

^acrt  tliao  a  boy  bred  up  in  the  utm'olt  luru- 

2^f«Ttt>  his  plum  cake.     If  a  child  of  25  months 

'Jf'^  capable  of  fuch  fympathy  lor  a  new  born 

***l»  W  much  more  may  be  cxpcdcd  fri>m 

Jl^of  five  or  fix  years  old,  and  how  careful 

*J*pwtnt»to  be,  to  encourage  both  by  example 

^i*tctpt,  every  fpark  ot  conpalfiou,  chaiity, 

•wiisUrcAcd  gcQcrofity,  that  appears  11.  chil* 

Otx, 

*f  i?r«  with   M.  Rouflcau,  however,  that 

•»fi8gbt  iiot  to  be  done,  •*  by  tftur7iing  to  chil- 

^^mtdiatelj  tuihute'ver  tbey  gi'vc i*^  lor,  as  lit 

>«T  eii^cs,  this  lends  only  "  to  render  a  child 

^^afffaranct^  and  covetous  in  tad;*'  and 

,?^"*T  **  teach  them  the  liberality  of  an  ulurcr, 

!?"  •^Id  give  a  penny  for  a  pound"  m   re- 

r*;  No  pecuniary  rewards  ought,  therefore, 

^  P^ra  for  ads  of  charity  and  gentrofity. 

■*  "^  (bouM  rather,  on  fuch  occafions  be  led 

J^iton  the  great  good  he  has  done  to  a  poor 

^  ?**  or  woman,  or  to  a  helplcfs  family  of  in- 

^jjo  perhaps,  but  for  his  gencroiity,  would 

Sy  Botbmg  to  eat  i  and  when  fuch  fccnes 

^•(m  arc  alas !  too  common)  arc  properly 
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leprefented  to  hiH  feelings,  the  child  may  tbcn  b<f 
aiked,  whether  he  has  not  more  fatisfadtion  itl 
thus  Supplying  their  neceflitics  out  of  his  pocket 
money,  than  he  could  have  had  by  laying  it  out 
upon  the  hneft  fruits,  or  the  niceft  dainties  which 
the  confcdlioner's  fliop  could  afford*  Thus  he 
will  l>e  taught,  and  will  foon  begin  to  feel,  that 
the  excrcifc'  of  fuch  virtue  is  in  reality  its  own  re- 
ward. 

In  rtiort,  we  are  fully  perfuaded,  that  to  biced 
up  children  in  the  principles  ©f  virtue  and  morali- 
ty, they  muft  be  taught  thefe  principtcj  as  early 
as  polTible  ;  and  that  to  inure  them  to  the  pra^ice 
tlirough  rife,  they  cannot  too  early  begin.  While 
the  heart  is  young  and  tender,  it  is  fufceptible  of 
every  fine  feeling  ^nd  of  every  good  imprtfiion  ; 
which  by  habit  will  afterwards  take  fuch  firm 
root  as  never  to  be  afterwards  eradicated.  But  if 
we  wait  till  the  focial  virtues  fpring  up  fpontane- 
onlly,  as  M.  Roulfeau  advifes,  without  ever  at- 
tempting to  plant  or  cultivate  them,  it  is  to  be 
feared  we  may  wait  in  vain,  and  difcover  when 
too  late,  that  the  whole  foil  is  overrun  with  the 
wetds  of  lelf  love  ; — a  principle,  which,  however 
ntccflary,  as  the  chief  fpring  ofadtion  and  prefer- 
valion  in  evei^  individual,  requires  neverthelefj 
our  utmoft  e>:ertions  to  keep  it  within  due  bounds; 
witiiout  which,  indeed,  it  becomes  the  origin  ot* 
every  vice,  that  difgraces  human  nature.  Mr 
Pope  in  his  Effay  on  Man^  has  been  at  great  pains 
to  prove,  aj;reeably  to  bis  friend  Lord  Buling- 
broke^s  opinion,  that 

"  All  felf-love  and  focial  arc  the  ftme  :'^ 
But  Zenith  and  Nadir  are  not  more  oppofite  ;  thtf 
one  being  the  fountain  of  all  that  is  good,  and  the 
other,  when  not  under  due  reftrdnt,  of  all  that  is 
evil  in  human  nature.  A  proper  regulation,  there- 
fore of  fclf-loVe  ought  to  be  a  principal  object  with 
parents  and  teachers  in  the  education  of  children* 

SlCT.   IX.      O/*  tNSTRVCTIMO   CHILDRBM  iff /i>^ 
FIRST  PRINCIPLES  o/^RELlOlON. 

There  iti  no  fmnll  difTerencc  of  opinion  amonj; 
author^  icfpcCiing  the  mol^  proper  period  for  the 
commencement  of  religiouiiiinftruiilion.  We  need 
hatdly  mention  that  M.  Roufleau  pleads  for  tha 
very  l.Ucfl  period.  He  brings  up  hii  Emiliiis  ia 
fach  a  tt)tal  ignorance  of  rclijjion,  that  ••  he  hard- 
ly knows  at  15  years  of  age,  whether  or  not  he 
hath  a  foul,"  and  he  adds  »'  perhaps  it  will  not  be 
time  to  ihtorm  him  of  it  when  he  is  iS  ;  for  if  he 
learns  it  loo  ioon,  he  rlins  a  riftc  of  never  knowing 
it  at  ali."^  This  arj^uriient  is  too  ahfurd  to  merit 
a  fcrious  anfwer.  It  contradicts  the  experience 
of  all  mankind,  ia  almoft  every  kind  oi  acquifi- 
tion  of  knowletVc.  It  reminds  us  of  a  ftory  told 
by  Herodotus  of  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt,  who 
v-iHiing  to  know  wiiat  was  the  true  reilgiotiy  and 
the  original  languagt  of  mankind,  thought  oi  ai« 
certaiiiing  tliefe  matters,  by  having  two  children 
bred  up  by  dumb  perfons,  in  o:)e  uf  the  iflands  of 
the  Nile,  quite  feparate  ffom  all  focicty.  But  the 
experiment  did  not  anfwer  the  monarch's  expec- 
tation. The  children,  when  ihc/  arrived  at  man- 
hood, had  neither  language  nor  religion,— nor 
could  they  ever  afterwards  be  tatighc  to  pronounce 
a  fyllablc,  but  bcb!  ^^/;/— Though  Herodotus 
I 
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is  not  an  author  of  the  grcatcft  credihility,  this 
anecdote  is  rendered  extremely  probable,  from 
the  well  known  cafe  of  Ptten  The  fVilJ  Bofy  who 
Vr^s  found  in  a  wood  in  Hanover,  in  the  reigff  of 
K.  Otoi^  11 ;  but  though  every  attempt  was 
tr\  l^  to  inftruit  him,  could  rever  be  taught  lan- 
fu  :r.  See  Petfr.  In  like  manner,  we  fap- 
pui  ic  hild  bred  up  upon  M.  Kouffeau  s  plan,  till 
X8  '.T  20  years  of  age,  though,' having  acquired 
langu.^ge,  he  might  indeed  he  taught  the  princi- 
ples of  religion,  yet  he  would  have  no  great  rc- 
li(h  for  them.  M.  Roufleau  himfelf  acknowledges 
the  irfliicnce  of  habit,  in  fome  cafes,  •*  Thofe, 
((ays  hc>  who  attiin  their  loth  year,  without  taf- 
tinjT  *r-m«.'iited  liquors,  can  never  bring  iheipfelvcs 
to  nlifli  them  afterward <;." 

\\\  have  already  expreffed  our  approbation  of 
the  pwHod  adopted  by  Dr  Bcattie,  as  the  moft 
prop'.t  for  initiating  his  fon  in  the  knowledge  of 
a  Dtity.  Dr  Ifaac  Watts,  however  and  moft  o 
ther  divines  are  for  communicating  to  *•  children, 
as  foon  as  they  begin  to  know  almoft  arty  thing, 
fo  much  of  reii';iou  as  is  neceffary  for  their  ajre  and 
ftate."  OthcT3  propofe  a  medium  between  thefe 
extreme<5,  and  propofe  8  or  9  as  the  proper  peri- 
od. Among  thcfe  laft  is  Mr  Heron,  whofe  fen- 
timents  on  the  fubjeft  in  general,  (though  we  think 
his  period  rather  late)  we  fhall  quote  from  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Encichpxdia  Britannica. 

**  We  cannot  prelume  to  determine  at  what 
particular  period  children  ouj^ht  to  be  firft  in- 
formed of  their  relations  to  God  and  to  fociety, 
and  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  them  in  confe- 
ijuence  of  thofe  relations.  That  period  will  be 
different  to  different  children,  according  to  the 
p^ins  which  have  been  taken,  and  tl>c  me^ns 
which  have  been  employed,  in  cultivating  their 
natural  powers.  Perhaps  even  where  the  moft 
judicious  maxims  of  education  have  been  adopted, 
and  have  been  puvfued  with  the  happieft  etfe*5ts, 
it  cannot  be  foi>ner  than  the  age  of  8  or  9.  B\it 
even  before  this  period  much  'ray  be  done.  Show 
the  child  your  leverence  for  rehgion  and  virtue  ; 
talk  in  his  prefence,  and  in  the  plaineft,  fimpUft 
tenuvs  though  not  dire'dly  to  him,  of  the  exiftencc 
of  God  the  creator,  the  prcforNrr,  and  the  gover- 
nor of  the  woi  Id  ;  fpeakofthe  conftant  dcpcrd- 
ancc  of  every  creature  on  the  graoioui  care  of 
that  Being ;' mention  with  ardour  the  graiituc!'* 
«nd  obedience  which  we  owe  ti)  him  as  our  jireat 
parent  and  beft  bcnefadoi  :  next,  fpcak  of  the 
mutual  iTlations  of  fi>ciety  ;  of  the  duties  of  chil- 
dren and  pAients,  of  makers  and  fervants,  of  man 
to  man.  At  lenjtth  when  his  mind  is  prepared 
by  fuch  difcontfos  which  have  paBii!  in  bis  p»T- 
fei.ce  without  being  addrelTed  to  bim,  you  ii^ay 
bcpn  to  expKiin  to  him  in  a  direct  m^mner  the 
kading  d^Klrines  of  rvligion.  He  will  now  be  able 
to  comprehtnd  you,  when  yt>u  addrefs  him  on 
that  ui^poitanl  rubjcC\  :  the  truths  which  yoi> 
communicate  wilt  make  a  powerful  impuSSon  on 
I  is  mind ;  an  imprtflion  which  neither  the  cor- 
luption  and  d'flipation  of  the  world,  nor  t^e  force 
*»f  appetite  and  patlion,  will  ever  be  able  to  cf- 
faa. 

••  Some  writers  on  this  fubjeft  have  afferted, 
that  yiulh  are  incapabfe  of  any  juft  ideas  of  re* 
liigiou  till  they  aitam  «  much  mpie  advMoeU  a^^e^ 
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and  have  infilh?d,  that,  for  this  reafon,  no  attempt* 
fhoiild  be  made  to  communicate  to  them  the  ar^ 
tides  of  our  creed  in  their  earlier  years.  Thi» 
do^rinc,  both  from  its  novelty  and  from  its  per- 
nicious tendency,  has  provoked  the  keeneft  oppo- 
fition.  It  has,  however,  been  oppofed  rather  witb 
keennefs  than  with'  acutenefs  or  (kill.  Its  oppo-! 
nents  feem  to  have  generally  allowed,  that  children 
are  incapable  of  reafoning  and  of  moral  diftinc- 
ttons,  but  they  have  afcribed  wonderful  effect 
to  habit.  En^rich  the  memories  of  children,  fay 
they,  with  the  maxims  of  morality,  and  with  the 
do^rines  of  religion  ;  teach  them  prayers,  and 
call  them  to  engage  in  all  the  ordinances  of  reli- 
gion. What  though  they  comprehend  not  the 
meanhg  6f  what  they  learn  ?  ^\Tiat  thouph  they 
ifnderftaDd  not  for  what  purpofc  you  bid  ihetn 
repeat  their  prayers,  nor  why  you  confine  thtrt 
on  the  Lord's  day  from  their  ordinary  amufr 
ments  ?  Their  powers  will  at  length  ripen,  aod 
they  will  then  fee  in  what  they  have  been  empl^ 
ed,  and  derive  the  higheft  advantage  from  tV 
irkfome  talks  to  which  you  confined  thttfc 
You  have  formed  them  to  habits  which  they  wtt 
ntit  be  able  to  lay  afide :  After  this  they  canW* 
but  be  religious  at  fome  period  of  life,  even  thong! 
you  have  mfpired  them  with  a  difguft  for  the  M 
ercifes  of  religion.  Thofe  good  people  have  il 
fo  talked  of  the  principle  of  tb^  rzjfonation  ofiieei 
As  no  man  ftands  aloi  e  in  focietj,  fay  they,  f 
no  one  idea  exifts  hrthe  mind  fingle  and  uncM 
nedtd  with  others:  as  you  arc, connefted  wit 
your  parents,  your  children,  your  friends,  y<w 
countrymen  ;  fo  the  idea  of  a  tree,  for  inftan« 
rs  conne«5led  with  that  of  the  field  in  which  \ 
grows,  of  the  fruit  which  it  bears,  and  of  CM 
tijTUous  diflWniW,  and  refembling  objects.  Whe 
any  one  fet  of  related  ideas  have  been  often  pn 
fentcd  to  the  mind  in  conne(5Hon  with  anolhd 
the  mind  at  length  comes  to  view  fhcm  asfofl 
timately  united,  that  any  particular  one  a  mod 
them  never  fails  to  mtroifuce  the  reft.  Rctm 
the  fcenes  in  which  you  fpent  your  earlieft  yean 
the  fports  an  \  companion-  of  your  youth  natUTi 
!y  anfc  to  your  recolle<^ion.  Have  youapplti 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  claflics  with  reiudance  aj 
conftraint,  and  fuflfered  much  from  the  fcverity 
parents  and  tulor;  for  your  indifference  to  Ore 
and  I^atin  ?  you  will,  perhaps,  ncrer  through  t 
courfe  of  life  fee  a  grammar  fchool,  without  1 
colleding  your  lafftrings,  nor  look  on  a  Virgil 
Homer  without  remembering  ihe  ftripesandcc 
finement  wSit  h  they  once  occaSoncd  to  you. 
the  fame  manner,  when  religmus  principles  : 
impreffed  on  the  mind  in  infancy  in  a  pf^ 
manner,  an  hippy  aflbciation  is  fornied  whi 
cannot  fail  to  give  them  a  powerfnl  influence 
the  fentiments  and  conduft  in  future  life.  Bu 
we  have  advanced  to  manhood  Before  being 
f  »rmed  of  tht  exiftence  of  a  Deity,  and  of  our 
lalion  to  hiin  ;  the  principles  of  religion,  wl 
corrmtm»catrd,  no  Irnger  producre  the  lame  h 
py  cftects :  the  he;nt  and  the  onderftanding 
r.o  longer  in  the  fame  ftate ;  nor  will  the  fame! 
foci.uions  be  formW. 

••  This  dovtrine  of  il^  cffmaiion  of  rAens  j 

been  adducexl  by  an  ingenious  1^Titer,  (Dr  Pr  i  tj 

Lf  Y)diUin5uiibedfortMsdiicoverie8  in  natural  { 
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lolwby,  wd  for  bis  labours  in  coti trover fial  dif  i- 

M;,«an  argument  in  behalf  of  the  propriety 

oidtnAin^  youth  in  the  principles  of  religion 

enra  in  their  eirliefl  years.     We  admire,  we  ef 

(an,  the  fpirit  which  has  prompted  him  to  dif- 

orcriomnch  concern  for  the  intcrefts  of  the  ti- 

£.7  poeratioD ;  but  at  the  fame  ti  ne  we  will  not 

cjpcial  our  opinion,  that   even   this  argunisetit 

ojjk  to  be  ur^til  with  caution.     Many  of  the 

jin«Df«.i  of  human  nature  may  indeed  be  C3t- 

p^vd,  if  we  have  recourfc  to  the  »principle  of 

a^aatm.    The  influence  of  any  principle,  reli- 

j    f«nir  moral,  depends  in  a  great  nieafure  on 

I    t^idosaad  images  which,  in.confldering  it,  we 

I    bcixcnaccaftomed  to  afibciate  with  it  in  our 

tnk   But  what  are  the  ideas  or  images  moft 

hidjlD  be  aflbciated  by  children  with  the  doc- 

I   ftiooiod  duties  of  i^Hgion,  if  we  call  them  to 

I   Hbb  to  the  one  and  perform  the  other  at  too  ear- 

I    jjipoiod?  WilUhey  be  fuch  as  may  afliil  ttc 

■fcnct  of  religion  on  their  fenliments  and  con- 

A5  a  the  future  part  9/ 1  itc  ?  Obferve  the  world .: 

irtihofewho,  in  mfancT,  have  been  moft  rigid- 

If  compdled  to  get  their  catechifms  by  rote,  ei- 

I  ttrrt^  iDot  pioiis  0/  the  bcft  informed  in  re- 

Spwsmatten  ?  Indeed,  when  we  confidcr  what 

I  kabtcQ  (aid  of  the  influence  of  habit,  and  of  the 

I  tftoaiofl  of  ideas,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that 

»|»|ament8  which  pn  the  prelent  occafion  may 

WJtocfd  from  either  of  thefe,  tend  dire(flly  tb 

I  P^  «9t  that  we  ought  to  pour  in  religious  in- 

:  Jji^iiiiotfcc  minds  of  children,  without  con- 

I  «^  whether  they  be  qualitied  to  receive  it; 

I  w,  00  the  contrary-  that  we  ought  cautjoufly 

I  J^fak  for  and  eaten  the  proper  feafon  ;— that 

««» »htn  the  youthful  mind,  no  longer  adran- 

^  to  oor  Ungua^,  our  fentimcnt*,  our  views  of 

*w*.  or  our  manner  of  reafoning,  will  be  able 

*»piiong  with  us,  when  we  talk  to  him  of  a 

fcptow  Being,   of  our  condition  a;  dependant 

•^acccmaiable  creatures,  of  truth,  benevolence, 

wjafiice. 

"We  flatter  ourfelves,  then,  that  our  readers 
WitirfiJy  agree  with  us,  aft,  That  the  moral 
yRofoniag  powers  of  children  begin  to  difplay 
~W»ti  at  a  very  early  age,  even  in  infancy. 
•**»  That  as  foon  as  they  have  made  themfelves 
JWcd  with  the  naoft  obvious  appearances  of 
*^  ifci  have  gained  a  tolerabte  knowledge  of 
fc^uapiajEe  and  our  manner  of  arranging  our  i- 
*>  a  ralbning,  we  may  with  the  greateft  pro- 
2^hcgin  to  ioftrodt  them  in  the  principles  of 
■w.  idly.  That  the  moft  careful  and  judi- 
*"|^»fi:rvaiion  is  neccflary,  to  enable  us  to  dif- 
2[*  The  period  at*  which  children  become  ca- 
J** <rf  receiving  religious  inftrui^ion;  becaufe,  if 
.y^^l'gr  attempt  to  communica(te  to  them  thefe 
"2^  truths  too  early,  or  defer  them  till  to- 
J*  taahood.  we  may  fail  of  accomplilhing 
*^eiKi  which  we  have  in  view. 
^J»c  caa  be  f  >  fortunate  as  to  chpofc  the 
f^feaibn  for  lowing  the  fir  ft  feeds  of  piety 
g^Mfapt  mind,  our  next  care  will  be  to  foW 
^  ~*  »  proper  manner.  We  muft  anxioufl^ 
^■^  to  communicate  the  principles  of  rcli- 
^•a  nioratity,  fo  as  they  may  be  eafieil  com- 


^—-  by  the  underftanding  of  the  learner, 
^  Quke  the  dcepeft  imprcifion  on  his  heart. 
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It  would  be  a  matter  of  the  greateft  difficulty  to 
give  particular  dire^ilions  on  this  head.  The  dif- 
cretion  of  the  parent  or  tutor  muft  here  be  his 
guide.  We  are  afraid  that  forae  of  the  catechifms 
commonly  taught  are  not  very  happily  calculated 
to  ferye  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  intehded. 
Yet  we  do  not  wifh  that  tliey  fhould  be  negled^ed, 
while  nothing  more  proper  is  introduced  in  their, 
room.  In  inftrudting  children  in  the  firft  princi- 
ples of  religion,  We  muft  beware  of  arraying  piety 
in  the  gloomy  garb,  or  painting  her  with  th;  for- 
bidding features,  in  which  fhe  has  been  rcprc rent- 
ed by  anchorites,  monks,  and  puritans.  No  ;  let 
•her  a  (fume  a  pieafmg  form,  a  chcarful  «irefs, 
and  an  inviting  manner.  Dcfcribe  the  Deity  as 
the  aflfedionate  parent,  the  benefador,  and 
though  the  impartial  yet  the  merciful  judge  of 
mankind.  Exhibit  to  them  Jefus  Chrift,  the  ge- 
nerous friend  and  faviour  ot  the  pofterity  of  A- 
dam,  who  with  fuch  inchanting  benevolence  hath 
faid,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me.'* 
Reprefent  to  them  his  yoke  as  eafy,  and  his  bur- 
den as  light.  Iniift  not  on  their  laying  long  pray- 
ers or  hearing  tedious  fermous.  If  polfible,  make 
the  dodrincs  of  religion  to  appear  t«  them  as  glad 
tidings,  and  it?  duii^s  a?  the  moft  delightful  of 
talks." 

Sect.  X.    Q/Acc  wstoming  Children  to 
Darkness* 

Almoft  all  children,  and  even  many  adults  are 
afraid  oiF  being  in  the  dark.  Upo  this  fubjed  M. 
RoufTeau  has  the  following  remarks  : 

*•  We  are  not  all  equally  expert  in  the  ufe  of 
our  fenfes.  There  is  one,  to  wit,  the  touch,  whofc 
RiJkion  is  neyer  fufpended  while  we  are  awake,  and 
which  is  extended  over  the  whole  furface  of  the 
body,  as  a  continual  guard  to  give  us  notice  of  e- 
ver.y  thing  rhat  may  tie  offenfivc  It  h  by  means 
of  the  continual  and  involuntary  exercife  of  this 
fenfe,  that  We  acquire  our  earlieft  experience, 
which  makes  it  the  lei's  needful  for  us  to  give  it 
any  particular  cultivation.  We  find,  however, 
that  blind  people  have  a  much  ftronger  and  more 
delicate  fenfe  Of  feeling  than  we  ;  becaufe,  having 
no  information  from  the  light,  they  are  obliged 
to  deduce  the  fame  conflufions  from  the  for- 
mer fenfe  only,  which  we  are  furnilhed  with 
by  the  latter.  Why  then  fhould  we  not  learo 
to  walk,  like  th^m,  in  the  dark,  to  know  bo- 
dies by  the  touch,  to  judge  of  the  objects  that 
Airround  us ;  to  do,  in  (hort,  by  night,  without 
candles  all  that  they  do  by  day  without  eyes? 
While  the  fun  is  above  the  horizon,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  them  and  lead  them  about ;  but  in 
the  dark  they  are  our  guides  and  take  the  lead  iij 
turn.  We  are  as  blind  as  they  during  one  half  of 
our  lives,  with  this  diff*erencc,  that  thofe  who  ar^j 
really,  blinsl  can  at  all  times  find  their  way  about,  , 
Whereas  we  that  have  eyes  hardly  dare  to  ftir  a 
foot  in  the  night.  Will  it  be  faid,  We  may  call 
for,  candles  and  torches  ?  We  may  (o:  but  this  ii 
to  be  always  recurring  to  machines;  and  who  ca<l 
aflfure  us  they  will  always  be  at  hand  ? 

"  Should  you  be  (hut  up  in  a  houfe  in  the  mid^ 
die  of  the  night,  clap  your  hands,  and  you  may 
perceive  by  the  echo,  whether  the  room  you  are 
ID  be  Ufgc  pr  Ccnall ;  whether  ycu  are  i^  the  mid- 
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die  or  In  one  comer.  Within  fix  inches  of  the 
wall,  the  very  air  will  give  a  different  fenfation  to 
your  face  to  what  it  does  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Turn  yourfelf  round  fiicceflively,  facing 
every  part  of  the  room,  and  if  there  be  a  door  o- 
pen,  you  will  perceive  it  by  a  gentle  dnmt»ht  of 
air.  Are  you  in  a  .vefTcl  upon  the  waterj?  You  n'.av 
know  by  the  manner  in  which  the  air  ftnke^t  npainft 
your  face,  not  only  which  way  you  are  poinp,  hut 
•whether  you  go  faft  or  How.  Thefe  obli^rvaiions, 
und  a  thoufand  others  of  a  fimilar  kind,  can  be 
made  only  in  the  night ;  for  whatever  attention 
we  beftow  on  them  in  the  day-time,  we  are  aU 
WAys  fo  far  either  aflifted  or  prevcntfd  by  the  fight 
that  the  experiment  efcapes  us.  We  here  make 
life  neither  of  hands  nor  (ticks ;  indeed,  we  mi^ht 
*  Acquire  a  confiderable  Ihare  of  octilsr  information 
by  the  touch,  even  without  touching  any  of  the 
objedft  in  queflion, 

••  We  (hould  provide  a  variety  of  diverfions  for 
the  night.  This  piece  of  advice  is  of  muth  great- 
er importance  than  it  may  at  fit  ft  appear.  The 
Tight  naturally  ftrikes  a  terror  intt)  men  as  well  as 
brute  animals.  Reafon  or  knowltdge,  wif<?om  or 
courage,  deliver  few  perfcns  from  paying  this  tri- 
bute to  darknefs.  Cafuifts,  freethinkers,  philol'o- 
phtrs,  and  even  foldiers,  whom  nothir^'  could 
iaunt  by  day,  have  been  known  to  tremble  by 
right,  like  women,  at  the  rufllin;?  of  the  leaves 
of  a  tiee.  This  timidity  is  ufually  st'ribu^ed  tu 
•the  idle  tales  told  us  when  young,  by  our  mirfrs. 
This,  however,  is  a  miftake ;  it  is  founded  in  na- 
ture ;  the  caufe  of  it  being  the  fame  as  tbat  which 
n^akep  deaf  peojile  miftruftful,  and  the  vu*p,ir  fti- 
pcrftilious ;  that  is*,  our  ifuotatire  ofih:  ibingj  ti^t 
JitrrGttnd  tUf  and  of  what  is  pafiine  about  ua.  Be- 
ing accuftomed  to  perceive  obH<fts  at  a  diftance, 
and  to  anticipate  their  impreiiicTis,  liow  can  we 
belp  fuppoling,  when  we  no  longt  r  fee  a^y  Cing 
f)f  fuch  obje^s,  that  there  miy  be  a  thouUrwj 
hurtful  things  in  motion  arcund  us,  from  nhi<*h 
ve  cannot  gnaid  ourfelves?  It  is  to  no  purpole 
lh;it  we  are  ccnvinced  of  our  frcurity  in  the  pL.ce 
where  we  are ;  we  can  never  be  lb  fully  perfuadcd, 
T>8  if  we  had  ocular  proof  of  it :  we  have,  there- 
fore, always  a  motive  for  fear  in  the  uiglil,  which 
^e  fliould  not  have  in  the  day  time. 

•*  The  caufe  of  the  evil  being  found,  it  fuffici- 
rntly  indicates  the  remedy.  Habit,  in  every 
thing,  deftroys  the  efle*^  of  imagination  :  thcif  ?re 
fxcited  only  by  the  novelty  of  the  Cbici*!.  The 
imaginaticn  is  never  employed  in  thoic  w  Sich  art- 
familiar  to  tis ;  thefe  affeft  only  the  irenu  ry  ;  and 
hence  we  fee  the  reafon  of  the  axiom,  jib  ajfietis 
pen  ft  faffio  ;  for  the  pafiions  arc  lighted  up  only 
3t  the  fire  of  the  imagination.  Never  argijc. 
therefore,  with  thofe  whom  you  are  dclirous  to 
cure  of  the  fear  of  being  in  the  dark  ;  but  entice 
them  often  into  it;  and  be  .'•fliired  that  all  the 
philofophical  arguments  in  the  world  will  be  of 
fe*8  ?vail  than  that  practice.  A  bricklayer,  or  a 
tyler,  is  never  made  giddy  by  looking  down  from 
the  roofs  of  houfes ;  nor  do  we  fee  thofe  who  are 
?ccuflomed  to  go  about  in  the  obfcurity  of  the 
pight,  under  any  terror^  on  th^it  fcore. 

•♦  Here,  then,  is  another  advantage  arifing  from 
cpr  uo^lMrnal  cnteruinmentsi  to  be  a^d^d  to  the 
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former:  but,  in  order  that  fuch  divcrfions  ihou 
anfwer  the  end  propofed,  we  cannot  too  mu 
recommend  cheerftilncfs  and  gaiety.  Nothinj?: 
more  difmal  than  to  be  in  darknefs :  never  th 
up  a  child,  therefore,  to  remain  in  a  dunpcc 
On  the  contrary,  let  him  go  laughing  into  i 
dark,  and  come  laughing  out  again:  take  c: 
that  the  notion  of  the  amufement  he  hath  juft  k 
and  is  going  again  to  partake  of,  may  delend  ! 
from  thofe  fantaflic  ideas  which  might  olhcrw 
bitrude  on  his  imagination. 

*•  )n  a  large  faloon  or  dark  antichambcr,  m? 
a  kind  of  labyrinth,  with  ftoolsj  tables  fcretns,  o 
In  the  moft  inacccffib  e  part  of  thefe,  place  fo 
little  Iw)xe8,  all  of  a  fort  and  fize,  one  of  wK 
only  fhould  be  filled  uilh  fweatmeats:  defcribt 
iliort  and  plain  terms  the  place  where  tl  i«  I 
lies;  and  alter  making  the  little  candidates  c 
lots  for  precedency,  each  fliould  go  in  his  tu 
till  the  prize  be  found.  The  dirc(!tiofin  ^w 
fliould  appear  plain  enough  to  perfons  in  any 
grce  more  attentive  and  lef8  blundering  th^nil 
drtn  ;  and  fhould  increafe  the  difficulty  ot  tindi 
the  box  if  proptirtion  to  their  dexterity.  Fifi 
to  yourfelf  a  little  Hercules  ctnnir.^  in  with  .i  \ 
in  his  haiid,  elated  with  the  fuppoled  fucccf^ 
his  expediii  in.  It  is  lai'l  dov/n  on  the  tabU,  a 
opened  with  a  d^al  of  cfre'T^or>y.  How  vu»l 
HT('  the  reals  of  lau;:hter  and  h'fleH  of  the  iov< 
little  company,  when,  infte.id  of  the  expt^ 
fwcctnr*cnt*<,  r«o'h:rg  h  foumt  in  it  but  a  i*\ 
fliell,  a  co;^!,  an  acorn,  a  litth*  turnip,  or  ftj 
fuch  tnOe,  caiePi'ly  wrapt  rp  in  mors  urcolt^ 

**  Wh^t  advantage  s  vvoulo  not  a  man,  ccuH 
in  this  manner,  have,  in  the  rnght,  o^er  othf 
Hi'^  feet  accuf^omcd  to  tread  firm  and  ffX'irc, 
InTHl*?  exerciled  in  the  touch  «ir  furrountiir.; 
jrtTts,  are  cnp^ble  of  c'»»wb»*^tin;r  hifi  *^ti'»  \ 
'thiouph  \\\v  thirkffi  d.irhn^fs.  Hi.^  im/g  n.»ti 
full  of  I  he  nc*5tum?.l  an^.ulVn  er.ts  vi  hi^  youif 
eafily  d-verted  fiom  U  rrify in  <  t»l>;etts.  11  he  \\\ 
the  fi's  of  unexped^t-d  LiughV-r,  i««l>iM'.i  vA  cone 
ing  thrm  to  be  ttie  efice^s  of  !t!(iicroU;»  <pj 
Ihty  rc'Mll  to  mind  tliofe  of  \\'\$  forrT»rr  to.T 
rion«  :  if  his  irtagination  raifcs  u]>  a  n.jCturtu 
feinl'ly,  it  is  not  arresting  <)f  v»itcl  e^.  hut  i 
lic,fiMmerly  attended  m  the  apart  mer.t  of  his  t 
ceptor.  The  night,  recalling  to  his  mind  rotr 
but  cheertui  ideas,  will  never  appear  hideous; 
the  contrary,  having  nothing  to  fear,  he  will 
ligh»  in  it.  Is  he  required  to  go  oiva  miiitir) 
peilition  ?  He  will  be  ready  at  any  hour,  <»' 
with  hi*  company  or  alone.  He  will  be  abi^ 
go  into  the  camp  of  Saul,  to  explore  every  ( 
of  it,  without  bewiidetinp-himfclf,  to  march] 
watd  even  to  tJie  king's  tent,  without  awa^ 
ing  the  guard,  and  to  return  unperceived  by| 
O'^c.  Aie  you  to  carry  off  the  white  horlei 
Rhefus?  Apply  boldly  to  him.  Among  perl 
d/tlViently  educated,  you  will  not  eafdy  find 
UlyflcR.  Some  people  endeavour  to  cure  cbi;<i 
of  Ixing  feartul  in  the  night,  by  ufing  them  to 
quent  furprifes.  This  method,  however,  i?3^ 
bad  one,  and  produ<^live  of  a  contrary  cffe^ 
that  for  which  it  is  calculated  ;  rendering  then 
fad  only  the  more  timid.  Neither  reafon  nor 
bit  can  poflibly  make  us  pcrledly  eafy  conctrn 
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ntkjtCt  of  prdttit  danger,  of  which  we  know 
teitler  cbe  kifld  nor  the  degree ;  much  Icfs  can 
tbyicprirc  ut  of  the  fear  aiifing  from  thofe  fur- 
prLO  wt  »ay  often  bare  experienced." 

5fCT.XI.  O/theSLitv  necffaryfor  CniLDJiUK. 

"  C*uldrcn  require  a  good  deal  of  deep,  becaufe 
thcj  Bif  much  excrcife.  The  one  fenrcs  to  coun- 
trr^Mlaece  the  other ;  fo  that  hence  ue  fee  they 
i«etccdot  both.  The  proper  time  for  reft  is 
p>ist^lofit  by  nature,  and  is  in  the  night.  It  is 
;  cntjia  obicrvation,  that  our  fleep  is  more  tran- 
I  it'ii ad  agreeable  when  the  fun  is  below  the  ho- 
I  lam;  ibc  air,  heated  by  its  dire«5t  rays,  never 
I  isvwiiig  oar  feales  in  fo  profound  a  calm.  Hence 
vxmoU  falutary  habit  is  certainly  to  rife  and  lie 
•isBiith  the  fun;  and  btnce  it  follows,  that, 
6t^  dimatc*,  men,  as  well  as  all  other  ani- 
lu.'ii  require  in  general  more  fkepin  winter  than 
if  iMiiMr.  Em  the  ftate  of  civil  life  is  not  fufli- 
cflBliiunpIe  and  exempted  fiom  accident,  for 
to  to  think  of  uling  a  child  to  fuch  an  uniformity, 
hhrtiio  render  it  ncctfiary.  He  ought,  with- 
twdonbt,  to  be  fubjciJl  to  fome  regulations  in 
t*seir?9«^;  but  our  cfief  rule  (hocld  be  toen- 
*rJe  fcia  to  liepart  from  them  when  ocdafion  re- 
*i»^M,  without  endangtiing  his  health.  Do  not 
«T=TKc  your  pupil,  thercf^ore,  by  indulging  him 
BtlawJ  oniotemipted  (lumbers.  Let  him  en- 
jfl^iisrrf^  at  nrft  without  reftraint,  as  the  law  of 
**"tdda»e8;  but  forgt-t  noi,  that  in  Iccicty  it 
KSptnily  J  cceJfar/  to  be  above  that  law.  He 
i^'wJdU  ulcd,  therefore,  as  he  grows  up,  to  fit 
iru*e,  and  rife  enily  ;  to  be  waked  uncxpeded- 
h  cirt:  cut  '*f  his  flcep,  and  to  fit  up  occalionally 
•''^jki,  vvithout  inconvenience. 

■i*'bof  great  conftquence  to  accuftom  our- 
*'K'i  bctixts  to  indilTeient  lodgings:  it  h  the 
♦'•nopitfcnt  our  ever  meeting  with  bad  beds; 
I  *"<n  general  any  haidy  way  of  living,  when  we 
'  iw^THcc  ufcd  to  it,  iiicreafes  the  number  of  agree- 
1  i^icuidtioiis;  whereas  a  foft  and  luxurious  life 
I  t'^^irc*  ui  lur  an  infinity  jof  difpleafing  ones. 
I  ^*»  tenderly  brought  up  cannot  go  to  fleep 
I  ^.o»a  couch  of  down;  thofe  who  are  accui- 
I '' 'Tfll  to  lie  on  the  floor,  can  fleep  any  where. 
j  '^auta  who  falls  afleep  as  foon  as  he  lies  down, 
!  ^\Jt  the  hardnefs  ot  his  bed. 

"Tbe  beft  bed  \jf  that  which  procures  the  bed 

«r>  \Vc  know  by  experience,   that,  when  a 

tVi^in  health,  we  may  make  it  go  to  fleep  or 

^'tp  it  awaJic,  almoft  as  we  pleafe.     When  chil- 

»^8iitptit  to  bed,  and  the  nurfe  is  tired  with 

I  ^prattle,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 

*^l«t«rtobid  them  go  to  fleep.    But  this  is 

•56  the  feme  thing  as  if  flic  fiiould  bid  them  be 

I  *^-\  when  they  are  fick.     The  ri>:ht  way  to 

^  diiklrcn  go  to  fleep,  is  to  weary  them,  and 

^oarilHTei. 

I     **  Awaken  your  pupil  fometimes,  lefs  for' fear 

|ft«oldget  a  habit  of  fleeping  too  long,  than 

^*2ai5oin  htm  to  every  thing,  even  to  the  cir- 

I   ***We  of  being  awakened   fuddenly.     We 

I   "Ml  to  auke  him  wake  of  himfelf,  and  rife,  in  a 

I   ^**T,  tt  our  pleafure,  without  faying  a  fingle 

'    ^Jto  bim  about  the  matter.    If,  for  inftance, 

7^  not  ufoaiJy  fleep  enaugh^  let  him  forefec 

*^%win  hiTc  but  a  dW^grecable  morning }  in 
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confequence  of  which  he  will  think 'all  the  time 
clear  gain  that  *hc  fpends  of  it  in  fleep.  On  the 
contrary,  does  he  fleep  too  mucht  provide  for  him 
fome  amufement  that  he  is  fond  of  againft  he  a- 
wake.  Are  we  dtfirous  of  teaching  him  to  wake 
at  a  ceriain  hour  ?  Let  hia  preceptor  Oiy  to  him, 
*«  To-morrow  morning  at  fix  o'clock  1  propofc  the 
diverfion  of  angling,,  or  I  fliafl  take  a  walk  to  fuch 
a  place  ;  will  you  be  of  the  party  ?"  He  confenti^ 
and  defircs  to  be  called ;  this  is  either  promifed 
or  not,  as  occafion  may  require.  If  he  wakeS  too 
late,  he  finds  the  party  gone.  Hence  he  fees  his 
misfoi  tunc,  if  he  does  not  foon  learn  to  wake  a- 
nother  time  without  being  called. 

**  When  it  fo  happens,  which  however  is  verr 
rare,  that  an  indolent  child  gives  itfelf  up  to  floth 
and  inadivity,  it  fhould  not  be  indalged  in  fuch 
a  vicious  propenfity,  but  (limulated  by  fome 
powerful  motive  to  adion.  It  will  be  readily 
conceived,  that  it  is  not  meant  we  fliould  proceed 
to  ufe  abfolute  force,  but  only  to  employ  the 
ilimulus  oi  Jome  appetite  that  may  anfwer  that 
end.'* 

Sect.  XII.    O/Z/v  Dress  ^ro^r /or  Childrbh. 

"  The  limbs  of  a  growing  child  fliould  have  room 
enough  in  its  clothes ;  he  fliould  have  nothing  to 
reftrain  bis  motions  or  growth,  nothing  too  tight, 
no  ligatures  about  him.  The  drefs  of  the  Englifli, 
too  clofe  and  confined  even  for  men,  is  particu- 
larly prejudicial  to  children.  The  bcfl  way  is  to 
let  them  go  as  long  as  poflible  in  loofe  vefts ;  and, 
afterwards,  to  let  their  clothe**  be  made  large  e- 
nough  ;  and  not  to  (land  upon  their  difplayiog  a 
fioe  fltape,  by  means  which  will  only  fcrve  to  de- 
ftroy  it.  Their  defeats,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
arife  almoU  all  from  the  fame  caufe  :  we  are  de- 
firous  of  making  men  of  them  before  their  time. 
With  refpe*!t  to  the  colour  of  their  clothes,  chil- 
dren are  generally  fond  of  tV?  gay  and  lively :  they 
fuit  them  better  alfo,  and  there  is  no  rcaion  why 
we  fliould  not  in  fuch  cafes  confult  their  natur^ 
inclinations ;  but,  as  foon  as  ever  they  begin  to 
prefer  one  (tuff  to  another  becaufe  it  is  rich  and 
coflly,  their  hearts  are  infedcd  by  luxury  and  the 
caprices  of  opinion.  This  kind  of  tafte,  aflurcdly, 
they  have  not  acquired  of  themfelves.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  fay  what  an  influence  the  choice  of  clothes^ 
and  the  motives  for  that  choice,  have  on  educa- 
tion. '  We  not  only  fee  fond  mothers  ridiculoufly 
promifing  their  children  finj  clothes,  aa  a  recom* 
pence  for  their  good  behaviour ;  but  often  hear 
foolifli  preceptors  threatening  their  pupils  with 
coarfer  and  plainer  clothes,  as  a  punifliment  for 
their  faults.  •*  Jf  you  do  not  mind  your  book 
better,  if  you  do  not  keep  your  clothes  cleaner, 
you  fliall  go  drefl'ed  like  a  ploughboy.*'  Is  not 
this  as  much  as  to  tell  them,  tfjot  the  merit  and 
importance  of  a  man  lie  in  /.us  garb  t  and  that  theirs 
confift  entirely  in  their  drefs  ?  Is  it  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  that  youth  profit  by  fuch  wife  leffons ; 
that  they  hold  nothing  in  elleem  but  drefs,  and 
judge  of  merit  by  external  appearances? 

*•  Should  it  be  neceflary  to  correO  a  child  that 
has  been  fpoiled  in  this  manner,  take  care  that  hit 
ricbefl  clothes  prove  the  mojl  inconvenient ;  that  he 
fliould  be  hardly  able  to  flir  his  arms  and  move  a- 
bout  in  them ;  ^e  care  that  bis  lilfcrtj  and  gaifty 
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\K  in  erery  (hapf  ficnficed  to  /»/>  magnificfnce.  If 
he  at  any  tir.ic  join  in  the  play  of  other  children 
©lore  plainly  drcffcd,  they  (hould  give  over  and 
difappear  immediately.  In  a  word,  you  (hould 
fo  tire  bim  out  with  his  finery,  and  render  him  fo 
great  a  flave  to  his  laced  clothes,  that  he  (Imuld 
foon  think  them  the  plague  of  bis  life,  and  do  any 
thing  rather  than  put  them  on.  If  a  child  be  not 
fubje^ed  to  our  own  idle  notions  and  prejudices, 
bis  chief  dcfire  is  to  he  eafy  and  at  liberty.  The 
mod  fimple,  the  moft  couvenieut  drefs,  is  always 
the  mod  prized. 

**  There  is  an  habit  of  body  proper  for  perfons 
who  take  much  exercife,  and  another  more  fuil- 
^blc  to  the  fedentary  and  ina^ive.  The  latter, 
prefcrving  an  equal  and  uniform  circulation  of  the 
fluids,  (hould  be  defended  agaitift  the  alterations 
of  the  air  and  the  weather ;  the  former,  pading 
fr6m  labour  to  reft,  and  from  heat  to  cold,  ought, 
on  the  contrary,  to  «iure  themfelves  to  fuch  al- 
terations. Hence  it  follows,  that  ftudious  and  in- 
iiolcnt  people  ought  always  to  go  warmly  clothed* 
in  order  to  preferve  the  bi)dy  in  the  fame  tempe- 
rature, as  near  as  pcflible,  at  all  times  and  fea- 
fons.  Thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  come  and 
go  in  the  wind,  the  fun,  and  the  rain,  who  take 
a  good  deal  of  exercife,  and  pafs  moft  of  their 
time  in  the  open  air,  ought  to  be  clothed  lightly, 
in  order  to  habituate  themfelves  to  all  the  liciili- 
tudes  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  without  in- 
jury. Children,  in  general,  are  too  warmly 
clothed  ;  particularly  in  their  caflieft  infancy.  It 
is  much  better  to  inure  them  to  bear  cold  than 
heat.  The  former  will  never  hurt  them,  if  they 
arc  expofed  to  it  early;  but  the  latter  fubje(!t8 
them  to  an  inevitable  waAe  of  ftrength  of  fpirits. 
On  a  con>pariron  between  the  northern  people 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  foulhern  climates,  mni- 
kind  grow  more  robuft  by  fupporting  excetfive 
cold,  than  they  do  bf  bearing  exccflive  heat.  As 
your  child  grows  up,  however,  and  his  fibres  ga 
ther  ftrength,  you  {hould  inure  him  by  degrees 
to  bear  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  which  you  may  thus 
eafily  efFe^,  till  he  ihould  run  no  riA  even  from 
the  fcorching  heat  of  the  torrid  zone." 

Sect.  XIII.  0/ Teaching  Children  to  read. 

*  We  have  already  given  it  as  our  opinion,  ftiat 
It  is  proper  to  begin  to  teach  children  reading  be- 
tween 5  and  6  years  of  age.  But  as  fome  child 
Ten  arc  of  more  flow  capacities  than  others,  it  may 
be  proper  not  to  begin  with  them  quite  fo  early, 
left  they  (honld  be  difcouraged  by  the  flow  pro- 
grefs  they  make.  But  certainly  the  duUtft  of 
children  may  be  taught  to  read  their  mother 
tongue,  between  7  and  10  years  of  age.  RouflVni, 
however,  initiates  his  Emilius  in  this  neccffary 
accomplifhment,  two  years  later  than  even  this 
lateft  period. 

«*  Reading  (fays  he)  is  a  vexation  to  children, 
ind  yet  it  is  the  cftily  occupation  they  are  ufudlly 
employed  in.  Our  pupil  will  hardly  know  what 
a  book  is  at  fctvekr  years  of  age.  But  you  will 
fay,  he  ought  furely  to  Uars  to  read^  at  leaft. 
Yes,  he  fliall  learn  to  read  when  reading  wiU  be 
of  any  ufe  to  him :  till  then,  it  is  good  for  no- 
thing but  to  difgiift  and  fatigue  him." 

However  much  wc  difapprovc  of  the  late  p<?- 
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riod  fixed  by  our  philofopher  for  beginning 
teach  children  reading,  we  Cannot  but  expn 
our  approbation  of  the  method  be  propofcs  to  ( 
cite  their  defire  to  learn  it. 

"  If  nothing  is  to  be  required  of  children  roei 
ly  out  of  obedience,  it  follows  that  they  will  lej 
nothing,  whether  of  ufe  or  amufement,  unii 
they  perceive  fome  prejent  advantage  in  it ;  I 
what  other  motive  fhould  induce  them  \  The  \ 
of  fpeaking  to  perfona  who  are  abfcnt,  of  undj 
ftanding  them  in  turn,  of  communicating  toth^ 
who  are  at  a  great  diilancc,  our  fenttments,  i 
inclinations,  and  defires — this  is  an  art,  wb^ 
utility  may  be  made  known  to  the  fimpleil  tl 
derftanding.  Whence  comes  it,  then,  that 
art  fo  ufeful  and  agreeable  fliould  prove  fo  t< 
rnenting  to  children  ?  The  reafon  is  plain  :  thec^ 
ftraint  they  lie  under  of  cultivating  it  againji  th 
incUnationSi  and  the  mifapplication  ot  it  to  11 
thfy  cannot  comprehend.  It  cannot  be  cxpe<I^t^ 
child  fhould  be  very  curious  to  perfed  thofe  tne^ 
by  which  he  Is  tormented.  Find  out  the  way 
making  them  ufeful  to  his  pleafures,  and  hew 
then  apply  to  tkcm  of  his  own  accord. 

*<  It  has  been  made  a  oiatter  of  great  irrpo| 
ancc,  to  find  out  the  bed  method  of  teachi 
chiklren  to  read ;  and  to  this  end  cards  and  ott 
implements  have  been  invented,  fo  various  i 
numerous,  that  they  make  the  nurfery  refeiDJ 
the  worklhop  of  a  printer.  Mr  I^ocke  would  hi 
a  child  taught  to  read  by  means  of  letters  cxn 
on  dice.  Is  not  this  an  excellent  invention?! 
more  certain  method  than  any  of  thelie,  and  t* 
which  is  nevertheJefs  always  ncgki^ed,  is  toi 
cite  in  children  a  dtftte  /*  learn.  Give  a  child  tl 
defire,  and  do  as  you  will  with  your  cartiia| 
dice.     Any  method  will  then  be  fufficieot.      j 

••  The  grand  trotive,  indeed  the  only  one  tl 
is  certain  and  eftVdual,  is  prefent  intercft.  \ 
way  of  example  we  will  fuppofe  our  pupil  fori 
times  ri'ceives  written  invitations  trom  his  f^tb 
mother,  and  other  friends,  to  dinner,  to  go  01 
party  of  pleafure,  or  to  fee  fome  public  enterta 
went.  Thefe  invitations  are  fhort,  plain,  p 
cife,  and  well  written.  When  received,  kisi 
ceflary  for  him  to  find  fomebody  to  read  theml 
him  :  fuch  a  perfon  is  not  always  at  hand,  orcd 
plaifant  enough  to  comply  with  bis  requcft.  Tn 
the  opportunity  is  loft :  the  billet,  indeed,  is  re 
to  him  af termor di^  but  then  it  is  too  late  to  ol 
the  fummons.  How  ardently  muft  he  ^\jh 
fuch  an  occafion  to  be  ab!e  to  read  bim/tif! 
receives  others,  equally  fhort  and  intereftiag. 
fets  immediately  about  deciphering  them ;  fon 
times  receiving  affiftance,  and  at  others  dcniedj 
By  dint  of  ftudy,  he  at  length  hammers  out  t| 
he  is  invited  to  go  to-morrow  to  cat  cakes;  tj 
where,  or  with  whom,  he  cannot  difcovcr.  H^ 
mafly  efiforts  will  he  not  make  to  find  out  the  rd 
No  doubt  he  will  learn  to  read  and  even  to  win 
by  fuch  means  as  thefe,  without  ftanding  in  nei 
of  hom^books,  cards,  or  dice.  It  is-an  impoj 
ant  manim,  that  children  iu  general  acqu'm;  IW 
dily  and  certainly,  what  they  aic  n^  impottio, 
to  learnt  J 

Upon  the  important-  queftion  what  books  ^ 
proper  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  wn| 
Icarmng  to  read,  and  particulaHy  upon  the  pr^ 
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twrfoukifif!  tbfm  read  and  get  by  heart  fables, 

kkatfcf  following  rrfledions,  which  appear  to 

h[mkk  bomorous  than  juft  : 

'OurpupHftall  never  be  fet  tokam  any  thin^ 

lir fcflrt,  not  eren  fables,  not  even  the  fables  of 

Podaw,  6niple  and  beautiful  as  they  are ;  for 

rhfwonbof  a  fable  rre  no  more  the  f^ble  itfelf, 

Ifaa  tbnfip  of  a  hiilory  arc  the  hiftory.     How 

Ktpofibfemen  c^n  be  fo  bllml  as  to  call  fables 

theownl  Itflares  for  children,  without  rcfkd- 

iBff&iJthe  apologue,  in  amufing,  only  cjeceivcs 

Art;  and  that,  feduced  by  the  charms  of  falfc- 

M,  the  truth  couched  underneath  it  cfcapcs 

Ifefirtice?  Yet,  foit  is ;  anil  the  means  which 

n^  taken  to  render  inttiuiftion  agreeable  pre- 

trt  their  profiting  by  it.     Fables  may  inftrudt 

pwa  pcrtbos,  but  thir  nakeJ  truth  ibould  ever 

I  fccprtieiirfd  to  children  :  for,  if  we  once  fprcad 

I  iwrt  it  I  »eil,  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 

!  Out itafide  in  order  to  look  at  it. 

I     •CWdren  Bniverfally  read  the  fables  of  Fon- 

'  TtaCf  jDd  yet  there  is  T»ot  one  who  under  Hands 

t^  h  would  be  ftill  worfe,  however,  if  they 

AlaaiMand  them  ;  for  the  moral  is  fo  compli- 

okAtaA d'jfroportionate  fo  their  capacities,  that  it 

wwM  rather  induce   them  to  vice  than  virtue. 

i  Y«  will  fey  this  is  a  paradox ;  be  it  fo  ;  let  us 

I  fciirtkr  what  fs  affirmed  be  not  true. 

*AdHl(i  certainly  does  not  comprehend  the 
:  ttteithich  he  gets  by  rote ;  becaufe  whatever 
i  (JMitcUke  to  render  them  ftrnplcr  the  inftruc- 
;  tw  ff  would  deduce  fi'om  them  is  attended  with 
rt^a'  itJcit  above  his  capacity  )  and  b«caufe  that 
I  **«  tV  ponic  torn  given  them,  in  oider  to  n>ake 
i*^  the  more  eafily  remembered,  makes  them, 
*thc  &mc  time,  the  lefs  eaWy  comprehended  ; 
fctfeiithfyare  rendered  entertaining  at  the  e»- 
ff^  of  pcrff^uity.  Not  to  mention  man/  of 
[fct  fables  that  are  totally  unintelligible  and  ufe- 
[^to children,  and  which  ncvcrthclefs  are  indif- 
•tttljr  taiij:<it  them,  becaufe  they  are  found  miic- 
•*  Mh  the  reft,  we  (hall  confine  ourfelves  to 
**  which  the  author  appears  to  have  writttn 
O^J?  for  children. 

■  Is  die  whole  colle^ion  ©f  Fontaine's  f  jblcs, 
fevtbot  5  or  6  that  are  eminently  diftinguilh- 
•*^'ff?ccnlc  fimplicrty.  Of  thefe,  by  way  of  an 
^^t  we  will  take  the  firfl ;  the  moral  of  which 
•St ad  adapted  to  children,  being  that  whrch 
*T»<JeTfiand  bell,  and  learn  with  the  greattift 
f*^;  it  is  that  alfo  which  the  author  has, 
{*J^J  reafon,  placed  at  the  be^'innin^  of  his 
^^  On  the  fiippofition  that  the  objeiit  ot  this 
■Jf  he  inicfBgible  to  children,  and  capable  of 
Jj*!*?  them  inftru<ftion  and  amufemtrnt,  it  is 
■■tfWi  his  mafter  piece  ;  we  will  take  ttie  free- 
■*> tlstrrfore  to  give  it  a  (hort  examination.  Its 
*f  •«.  ^  Corleau  et  le  Rmard ;  the  Raven  and 

•* Matter  Riven,  on  a  tree  perched," 
J*  H?«fr;  What  is  the  ftgnification  of  the  word 
*.^  m  iiWf  ?  What  is  the  cafe  of  it  before  a 
J^nmc  ?  and  what  is  the  particular  meaning 
■*«  thi* occiiion  ?  We  mult  next  tell  the  child 
y  *  I  riTcn.  But  what  \%Jnr  un  arbre  p;rcht  ? 
^fcwK  lay,  wi  a  tree  perched,  but  perched  on 
Vi^^  tnnft  therefore  talk  to  him  of  the 
^Wsmq  of  wordi  by  poetical  licence,  and 
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inflrua  him  in  the  difference  between  verfc  and 
profc. 

"  Held  in  his  beak  a  cheefe." 

"  What  kind  of  a  chccfe  I  Was  it  a  Swifs,  or  a 
Dutch  cheefe  \  If  a  child  has  never  fcen  ravens 
what  can  yon  get  by  tallying  to  him  about  them  ? 
and  if  he  has  fccn  tliem,  how  will  he  conceive 
they  could  hold  whole  chcefcs  in  their  beaks  i  Let 
our  deforiptions  be  ever  agreeable  to  nature* 
*«  Matter  Fox,  by  the  frndl  allured," 

"  M^pr  again  1  but  this  may  be  thought  a 
good  title  far  a  fox,  wlvo  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
taken  up  his  degrees  in  the  arts  of  his  profeiDon* 
We  nuifl,  however,  dcfcribc  the  nature  of  tho 
fox,  and  diainguini  between  his  natural  charac4 
ter  and  that  which  is  given  him  in  fable.  AHccbe 
is  an  obfolcte  word,  and  ufed  only  in  verfe:  a 
child,  being  informed  of  this,  will  natarally  afki 
why  we  talk  otherwife  in  verfe  than  in  profe? 
What  anfwer  will  you  make  to  fuch  a  queftion  I 
Agam,  Allured  by  iht/mell  of  a  cheefe  !  This  checfc 
held  by  a  raven  perched  on  a  tree,  mnft  Airely 
have  a  ftrong  Imell  to  be  fccnted  by  a  fox  lurking 
m  a  thicket,  or  earthed  in  a  burrow.  Is  this  the 
method  you  woii^d  take  to  exercife  the  genius  of 
your  pupil ;  to  teach  him  to  fuffcr  himfclf  not  to 
be  inipofed  on,  and  to  difcern  truth  from  falfc- 
hood  in  the  relations  of  others  ? 

"  Held  with  him  nearly  this  difcourfe  :" 

•*  This  Difc6urfet  Do  foxes  Ulk  then  \  and  do 
they  fpeak  the  fame  laneuage  as  ravens  I  Take 
care,  fagacious  precepto?.!  confider  well  before 
you  reply  to  thefe  queilions  of  your  pupil  It 
is  of  more  confequence,  perhaps,  than  you  ima- 
g»ne. 

•*  Ha !  good  morrow,  Monfieur  Raven  »" 

•*  Monfteur!  So,  Mrh  a  title  which  the  child 
hears  turned  mto  lidicule  before  hv*  knows  it  is  a 
m^  of  refpca.  Again,  thofe  who  may  reaci 
this  paiTige,  Monfteur  du  Corbeau,  will  have  cmmeh 
to  do,  before  they  explain  to  a  chiid  the  meaning 
of  the  particle  du»  ' 

"  How  charming  yoy  are !-  bow  beautiful  you 
feem  to  me :" 

"Wietchedly  expletive  and  redundant!  A 
child,  heanng  the  fame  thing  repeated  in  different 
words,  will  hence  learn  a  loofe  an^  inaccurate 
method  of  fpeakmg.  If  you  fay  this  redundancy 
18  a  piece  of  art  in  the  writer,  and  agreeable  to  the 
dcfign  of  the  fox.  who  would  frcm  to  multiply 
his  praifes  by  making  ufc  of  different  term* 
this  excufe  is  fufRcicnt  with  me,  but  it  is  a  very 
bad  one  to  be  given  to  my  pupil, 

"  Without  lying,  if  your  ftnging" 

"  mtbout  lyin^  !  So,  then  it  is  ufual  to  Ke  fome- 
times:  but  what  would  your  pupil  thmk,  if  yoa 
were  to  tell  hi-n,  the  fox  fays  this  only  becaufe  he 
IS  adually  telling  the  ravtn  a  lie? 

♦•  Be  anfwcrable  to  your  feathers," 

«  Anfivcrable!  What  can  the  word  mean  ?  En- 
deavour to  teach  a  child  to  compare  two  qualities 
fo  different  as  the  plumage  and  the  fmging  of  a 
bird  ;  and  fee  how  well  he  will  underftand  you. 
"  You  are  a  phoenix  among  the  lords  of  ihefc 
woods. ' 

"  Aphanix  !  What  is  a  phoenix  ?  Behold  us  al- 
ready entenng  upon  the  fictions  of  the  ancient 
mythjiogy.     Ihe  lords  of  the  woods  /  Jlqw  figu- 
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lative!  The  flatterer  raifes  his  language,  and 
gives  it  more  dignity,  in  order  to  render  it  the 
more  fedudive.  How  is  a  child  to  underftand 
this  fineflfe  ?  Does  he  know,  is  it  poflible  that  he 
(hould  know,  the  difference  between  an  elevated 
and  a  mean  ftyle  i 

^  At  thefe  words,  the  raven  is  out  of  bis  wits 
with  delight ;" 
••  A  child  muft  have  already  experienced  very 
fivelv  and  ftrong  palfions,  to  be  able  to  compre- 
hend this  proverbial  mode  of  expreflion. 
«•  and  to  difplay  his  fine  Gnging," 
**  It  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that,  in  order  to 
underftand  this  verfe  and  the  whole  fable,  a  child 
ought  to  be  previoufly  made  acquainted  with  the 
fine  fmging  of  a  raven. 

**  He  opens  his  large  beak,  and  letsfall  his  prey." 
**  He  opens,  &c.  This  verfe  is  admirable  ;  the 
found  and  the  fenfe  go  incomparably  well  toge- 
ther. We  fee  his  wide  beak  open,  and  hear  the 
cheefe  rattle  down  through  the  boughs :  but  this 
kind  of  beauty  is  loft  on  children. 

**  The  fo9t  fnappcd  it  up ;  and  then  (aid,  My 
good  Sir," 
«  Good  Sir!    See  already  gocdnefs  made  fyno- 
nymous  to  folly.    Is  it  not  indeed  meie  lol's  of 
time  thus  to  inftrudt  children  ? 
«  Learn  that  ever)-  flatterer" 
^  A  general  maxim  I  Children  know  nothing  of 
general  maxims. 

♦*  Lives  at  the  coft  of  thofc  who  liften  to  him." 
<«  No  child  of  ten  years  of  age  can  underftand 
the  meaning  of  this  line. 

♦*  This  leflbn  is  worth  a  cheefe,  without 
donbt." 
•  <«  This  line  is  intelligible,  and  the  thought  is 
good.  There  are,  ncvcrthelcfs,  but  few  children 
who  are  capable  of  comparing  a  moral  Icflbn  to  a 
cheefe;  and  fewer  who  would  not  prefer  the  cheefe 
to  the  leflbn.  They  muft'  be  taught,  therefore, 
to  look  upon  this  as  a  piece  of  raillery.  Woat  a 
deal  of  fublilty  is  here  required  of  children  ! 
♦«  The  raven,  afliamcd  and  confuled," 
•  ••  Another  pleonafm  ;  but  this  is  cxculable. 
••  Swore,  though  fomcwhat  too  late,  be  would 
never  be  lo  deceived  again." 
••  Swore  !  Where  is  the  pnceptor  weak  encugh 
to  explain  to  a  child  the  uature  of  an  oath  I  Thefe 
remarks  may  to  fomc  appear  circumftantial :  they 
are  much  itta  fo,  however,  than  would  have  been 
necefl'aty  to  analyfe  all  the  complex  ideas  of  tliat 
fable*  and  to  reiolve  them  into  the  limple  and  eU' 
mentary  ones  of  which  they  arc  ct)njpa<ed.  Yet 
who  thinks  fuch  anaWfis  ntcelfary  to  nuke  our- 
felves  unuerllood  \  We  arc  rone  of  us  philolb- 
phers  enough  to  put  ourl'clves  in  the  place  of  chil- 
dren. But  to  proceed  to  the  moral  of  the  fable  : 
«*  \Vc  would  firft  aik,  if  there  ar*;  any  children 
of  iix  years  of  age,  whom  it  would  be  [jroper  to 
teach,  that  mankind  flatter  and  deceive  each  o 
thcr  through  motives  of  feh  inttreft  ?  One  mij^iit 
teath  ihcm,  indeed,  that  there  arc  fatirifis  wiio 
laugh  at  little  boys,  and  prrvalely  ridicule  their 
childiih  vanity :  but  the  cheefe  fpoiis  all :  and 
they  learn  lefs  to  prevent  its  tailing  from  their 
own  mouths,  than  how  to  make  it  tall  iVom  ti»c 
mouths  ot  otliers.  This  is  another  p.:rav!o:;,  and 
Dot  the  leaft  important. 
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"  Trace  the  progrefs  of  children  in  learning  U 
bles,  and  you  will  find,  that,  when  they  arc  in  i 
capacity  to  make  any  application  of  them,  tht 
almoft  always  do  it  in  a  manner  contrary  to  th 
intention  of  the  fabulid  ;  and  that,  inftead  of  re 
marking  the  error  or  fault  you  are  de(jrou>c 
guarding  them  againft,  they  fall  in  love  with  tb 
vice  .of  the  party  expofed.  In  reading  the  fabi 
above  cited,  children  laugh  at  and  defpife  the  h 
ly  raven ;  but  they  are  fond  of  the  fos.  In  tt| 
next  fable  of  the  (ante  coUe^on,  you  think  alj 
to  fet  them  an  example  of  the  graftiopper :  yg 
are  miftaken :  they  prefer  that  of  the  ant.  Not 
are  fond  of  humiliation  ;  all  chocfe  to  ad  \X 
Oiining  part ;  it  is  the  choice  of  felf  love,  it  is  i 
every  refpedt  natural.  But  what  a  ftiocking  k 
fion  is  this  fable  for  children  !  A  covetous  chi 
would  be  the  moft  detcftable  of  all  monfters,  wb( 
fenfible  of  what  was  alked  of  it,  and  what  it  r 
fuCed.  The  ant  in  the  fable  does  more  than  tbi 
he  not  only  refufes  to  afiift  the  fuppliant  in  d 
trefs,  but  aggravates  that  refuial  with  raillery  ai( 
reproach. 

*•  In  all  fables  where  a  lion  is  introduced,  at 
is  generally  the  moft  fiiining  character,  a  child  q 
ver  fails  to  lake  upon  himfelf  the  part  of  the  lim 
and  when  he  piefides  at  any  diftribution  hegeij 
rally  profits  by  iib  model,  and  fweeps  all  to  i 
own  ihai-e.  But  when  the  gnat  ftiugs  the  lioo  I 
the  quick,  it  is  another  affair :  the  child  is  thcn< 
longer  the  lion,  but  the  gnat ;  and  learns  then 
in  what  manner  he  may  fome  time  or  other  l( 
thofe  with  the  prick  of  a  pin,  whom  he  durtt  a 
attack  openly.  In  the  fable  alfo  of  the  lean  w< 
and  the  fat  dog.  inftead  of  deducing  troni  it  l 
leflbn  of  moderation  dcQgned,  he  is  cncoura^ 
to  licentioufnefs. 

•*  Thus  the  moral  of  the  firft  fable,  is  to  a  cU 
a  leflbn  of  the  moft  lervile-  flattery  ;  that  ot  i 
fecond,  a  leflbn  of  inhumanity  ;  that  of  the  tbil 
of  iifjuftice ;  that  of  the  fourth,  of  fatirc;  a 
that  of  the  fifth,  of  indep;:ndence.  This  lad  I 
ion  is  fuperfluous  to  our  pupil,  and  not  moic 
pedient  for  yours :  for  >vhen  the  precepts  you 
ftil  arc  contradidory  to  each  other,  what  go 
can  you  expe<it  from  them  \  But,  perhaps,  t 
defect  in  tlie  moral  of  fables,  which  make-  u» « 
jeft  to  them,  may  fumilli  a  reafon  for  your  p 
ferving  their  ufe.  In  the  world,  theie  is  one  ki 
of  morality  in  difcourfe,  ai;d  another)  in  aCtjoi 
both  which  never  agree  together.  The  fiift  '^ 
be  found  m  the  catechifm,  where  we  Ihall  Ic; 
it ;  the  other  we  meet  with  in  Fontaine :  lo 
fables,  ab  to  what  regards  children ;  and  in 
tales,  as  to  what  relates  to  their  mammas.  1 
fame  author  futiices  tor  both. 

"  But  let  us  compromife  this  matter  with 
Fontaine.  V/e  ourfelves  may  read,  and  adu 
his  fableb,  becaufc  we  arc  not  afraid  of  being  ^ 
taken  in  their  delipn.  But,  as  for  our  pupil, 
C4nnot  fufl*er  hmi  to  read  a  line  in  the  t»ooli, 
we  become  convinced  that  it  is  proper  for  him 
get  words  by  roUt  of  which  he  does  not  uni 
U.4iul  one  fourth  part ;  that  the  n.eanfug  whick 
ina>  annex  lo  Ibii^e,  cannot  be  falfe  ;  and  tt 
i'lllead  of  proliiijig  by  the  example  of  the  du 
he  inay  not  loim  nInUelf  on  that  of  the  kiisvc. 

$1 
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Sia.HV.    (y*  OTHER   BRANCHES    o/  EDOCA- 
TWI/r^/or  CHILDREN  BETWEEN  V17E  and 

ns  TIARS  ofAXii  inclufive. 

Aj  iboQ  as  boys  and  giHs  can  read  and  fpdl 

fii^  tobable  fadlity,  and  have  acquired  fufficient 

*TtsfJi  of  arm  and  fingers  to  hold  a  pen,  it  is 

pRj^io  initiate  them  in  the  art  of  writing.  This 

naBoS  children  will  learn  with  little  difficulty. 

Tfeff  oatwal  difpofition  to  imitate  whatever  de- 

pBidj  oa  manual  operation,  renders  this  art  pe- 

G^  rafy  and  pleafing  to  them,  when  they  are 

wteihl;  forced  t6  apply  to  it,  nor  ftiffered  to 

X^mi  habit  of  performing  their  ta(k  with  hafte 

ttiagligence.    It  requires  indeed  the  moft  cau- 

tos  fffudcncc,  the  niccft  delicacy,  and  the  tnoft 

rjii  addrds,  to  prevail  with  children  to  give  a 

<iwndaBd  attentive  application  to  any  appoint- 

dtat  It  is,  however,  hardly  polfible  to  give 

P«tthr  dircAions  how  to  treat  children  fo  as 

2iKthcm  to  learning,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 

CMoand  their  fcriout  attention.    But  the  pru- 

^adaffeaionate  parent  and  the  judicious  tu- 

^  win  ocfcr  be  unfuccefsful ;  unlefs  the  child 

^'P^becQcofflmonly  deficient  in  capacity.  A- 

t^tcB  fcars  of  age,  it  will  be  proper  to  initiate 

a  ?5?fl  *B  the  firft  principles  of  arithmetic.    This 

^>vl  however,  nSay  perhaps  be  found  too  early 

*»«i*lrai  of  a  flow  <:apacity.   The  moft  certain 

'^J'^oie,  is,  not  to  attempt  to  teach  children 

*^™>ttt  till  their  reafqning  powers  appear  to 

«je  Rtiiaed  fuck  Orengtb  and  quicknefs  that  they 

^K  abJc  to  comprehend  them.     Arithmetic 

»»<^  Biore  eiercUe  to  the  rcafoning  powers  of 

pc  niud  than  any  other  of  thofe  branches  of  learn- 

r^^v'?*  w^  ?PP'T  in  our  early  years:  and  if 

^Kild'i  attcntfOQ  be  direaed  to  it  at  a  proper 

fo«o,  and  if  caie  be  taken  to  make  him  compre- 

KX  fii5y  i^  principles  upon  which  each  opera- 

W!  proacds,  it  will  contribute  greatly  to  increaie 

ik!^^-       ■cutcnefs  of  his  niental  powers. 

AboM  this  period  too,  or  rather  a  year  earlier, 

*^«wal  to  put  fuch  boys  as  arc  intended  for  ^ 

^^  education  to  the  X^tin  fchool.    It  will 

•j*^  cxpcded  that  we  fliould  here  lay  down 

J^nilcs  for  thofe  who  teach  Latin,  what  books 

J^*"***^  prefer,  and  in  what  order,  or  how 

7^«*ild  commence  and  carry  on  their  inQruc- 

?'*'  Moft  teachers  form  plans  of  their  own^ 

5«*  who  wi/h  for  particular  diredions  on  this 

^"Waat  point,  we  would  advifc  to  oonfult  Dr 

^jMnaii's  Treati/e  on  Education^  Part  II.  SeB. 

2J?  ^  ^^^^  ^f  ^  ^tUbor'i  Method  of  In- 

^«^  9bile  be  ttmght  the  Grammar  School  of 

*¥'«?,  which  is  annexed  to  that  work,  and 

rj^  •€  reckon  the  moft  complete  and  compre- 

ff «^any  hitherto  publilhed.  We  (hall  there- 

*  oaiy  quote  two  general  advices  from  the 

rr*"li«ahead,vi2.  i.  That  teachers  ♦*  fliould 

J^  rf  rendering  the  duty  of  children  dilagree- 

"^j^thcm  by  enforcing  it  in  an  indiicreet  and 

I  y**maimer:"  and  a.  That  though  it  nuy 

I  %^  *o  initiate  him  in  Latin,  «*  it  is  ill-judged 

SI     ^achikl  through  the  claflics  during  this 
^  ^ :  For  if  he  cannot  compare  his  ideas, 
ftsdecd,  leim  to  pronounce  w^ds,  and 
i     't  virP  ^  ^^^°**  lynonyau)us  to  them  in 
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another  language ;  but  he  will  not  eonxprehend 
the  idioms  or  fpirit  of  either,  ^d  if  he  is  taught 
to  content  himfelf  with  words,  without  under- 
ftanding  their  meaning  or  connection,  and  to  take 
upon  truft  what  he  lees  not  the  ufe  of,  his  mc" 
mory  may  indeed  be  ftored  with  words,  but  his 
judgment  will  be  incumbered,  and  his  progrels 
in  reality  retarded." 

But  as  it  is  not  unfafliionable  in  the prefent  age,* 
even  among  the  learned  to  decry  a  claifical  educa- 
tion, and  fevetal  eminent  authors,  particularly 
Dr  Rufli  of  Philadelphia,  have  exprefled  their  opi* 
nion  of  its  inutility,  we  ihali  fubjoin,  in  addition  to 
Dr  Chapman's  fentiments  alreadyquoted  (in  Part. 
I.  Sect.  VI.)  the  opinion  of  Mr  Heron,  both  of 
whom  we  entirely  coincide  with  on  this  fubje^4| 

<<  The  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  (fays  he) 
are  fo  highly  diftinguilhed  for  their  copioufnefs, 
their  regular  analogy,  and  for  various  other  ex«. 
cdlendes,  which  render  them  Cuperior  to  eveOf 
the  chief  of  modem  languages,  that  the  ftudy  of 
them  has  a  natural,  tendency  to  improve  and  en- 
rich modem  languages.  If  we  look  backwards  t<^ 
the  X5th  century,  when  learning  be^an  to  revive 
in  Europe,  and  that  fptcies  of  leammg  which  be-' 
gan  firft  tQ  be  cultivated  was  claflical  literature^ 
we  find  that  almoft  all  the  languages  t(ien  fpokea 
in  Europe  were  wretchedly  poor  and  barbarous* 
Knowledge  could  not  be  communicated,  nor  bun 
finefs  tranfaded,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  La** 
tin.  Claffical  learning,  however,  foon  came  to 
be  cultivated  by  all  ranks  with  enthufiaftic  eager- 
nefs.  Not  only  thofe  defigned  to  purfue  a  learn- 
ed profeflion,  and  men  of  fortune  whofe  objcA 
was  a  liberal  education  without  a  view  to  any  par- 
ticular profeflion ;  but  even  the  lower  ranks,  and 
the  female  fcx,  keenly  ftudted  the  languages  and 
the  wifdom  of  Greece  and  Rome.  This  avidity 
for  claflical  leamine  was  followed  by  many  happy 
ctfeds.  But  its  influence  was  chiefly  remarkable 
IB  producing  an  am^ing  change  on  the  form  of 
the  living  languages.  Thefe  foon  became  more 
copious  and  regular  ;  and  maQ^  of  them  have  con* 
fequently  attained  fuch  perfedion,  that  the  poet, 
the  hiftorian,  and  the  philofopher,  can  clothe  their 
thoughts  an  them  to  the  greateft  advantage.  Could 
we  derive  no  new  advantage  from  the  ftudy  of  the 
ancient  languages,  yet  would  they  be  worthy  of 
our  case,  as  having  contributed  fo  much  to  raife 
the  noodern  languages  to  their  prefent  improve4 
ftate.  But  they  can  alfo  conduce  to  the  prefenra- 
tion  and  fupport  of  thofe  noble  ftmdures  whicl) 
have  been  reared  by  their  afliftance.  The  Inter- 
courfe  of  nations,  the  afledation  of  writers,  the 
gradual  introduction  of  provinci^  barbarifms,  and 
various  other  caufes,  have  a  tendency  to  corrupt 
and  debafe  even  the  nobleft  languages.  By  fuch 
means  were  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome 
gradually  cormpted,  till  the  language  Ufed  bv  a- 
Iforaqe,  a  Livy,  a  Xenophon,  and  a  Menander^ 
was  loft  in  a  jargon  unfit  £or  the  purpofesof  com- 
pofltion.  But  if  we  would  not  diifdain  to  take  adr 
vantage  of  them,  the  claflical  works  iit  thofe  lan- 
guages might  prevent  that  which  we  ufe  from  ex- 
periencing fuch  a  decline.  He  who  knows  and 
admires  ^e  excellencies  of  the  ancie^it  language^, 
aod  the  beauties  of  thofe  writers  who  have  rei^- 
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)dercd  them  to  celebrated,  will  be  the  firm  enemy 
df  barbarirm,  affe^ation,  and  negligence,  u^hcif- 
evfT  thcy'attertfpt  to  dcbafe  hh  Tf^bthci*  tongrue. 
'We  venture  t^^efore  tb  aflRnrt,  that  when  the  po- 
Iflhtd  languages  of  ^ntiqulty  cpafe  tp"be  (l&died 
«inoog*«j§,  btfr  natiVe'tongne  w^rthen  tdit  its 
purity,  regu1;pity,  amd  otn^  ekcelleucie«,  and 
gradually  derlinc  till  it  be  po  longer  known  Tbrthtf 
ftnguage  of  Pope  and  of  Adcfifon  ;  and  \«e  adduce 
it  as  an  argument  ito  befialf  of  cUfliciJ  learning; 
that  it  ha&  coniHbutet!  fo  mucli  to  thr iirtprovemtnt 
cff  the  livihg  languages,  afnrf  is  almod  the  bniy 
iliearrs  th jt  rah  preverit  tMJA  frpm  being  corru b- 
t^  and  acbafed'' f.      ^  '  .       »     •^ 

■  **  In  thofe  plans  of  education  of  which  ike  ftu- 
dy  of  the  dead  1angu?rgei$  doe*  not  niike  a^patt, 
jmiper  means 'are'  feldom  adopted  for  imprefling 
the  youthftil  mfnd  with  habits  of  iiidullry :  nor  d6 
the  judgment;  the  memorf ,  and  the  other  ^weri 
^)rthe  mind,  receive  equal  implDvement,  as  the^ 
pafs  not  throifgh  the  (amc  exercifes  as  in  a  claflj* 
eJil  educatidtf.  Let  ns  enter  thofe  abadcihicft  wh«tc 
tbevay  to  a  cotnpletc^ducation  leads  not  through 
the  thorny  andrugg^pathp  of'cUffieal  literature  $ 
Jet  ns  attendto  the  cfercifcr  which  the  polite  teach*' 
«f8  caufe  tKeif  pupils  to  perform;  Oo  they  in- 
Ifft  on  laborious  indudry  or  tnfenfe  application  ? 
7^0 :  they  toiT  cOmnaunicate^ knowledge  wilhoul 
fequiriHgiabprious  ftiidyr  They  profqfs  to  allow 
'f  heir  pupils' tdtnjoy  tht  fweets  Of  tdtenefft,*' and 
fet  rendei^  them  prodi^iei^  6f  Icamfn^.  Hence, 
Avhen  their  pupils  toiat  to  enter  the  world",  and 
♦"rtgage  in  th^  duties  of'  hdlive  life,'  they  appear 
iricltitute^' of  every  manly  quaiification.*  Though 
they  have  iittaincd  llhe  a^c,  and  grown  up  to  the 
fee  of  •m«nhck>dj  their  underfl^ndlngS'  arc  ftill 
<^ildifh  aind  feeble  ;'they  are<fapriciot>6,unfteady, 
1ncapj(bW'6f  iifduftry  or  fortitude,  "and  unable  to 
puriue  ttny  pa:rticul*r  objcdt  With  k^Jn,  pnri*mit- 
Sing  perieveraiice.  That  tong  feri^s  of  ftudy  aftd 
Wgulat^  amplication  Whibh  i»  feouifite  to  attain 
IkiH  ih  the  ♦'ancient  langiiagcfe>  prbducies  Thuch 

Enppfcreflffedlsonthe'youthfiil  mind.  '^The  pow^. 
r  of  habit  is  tinivcrfelly  felt  and  acknowledged. 
iAff  he  who  is^permitted  to  tripe  away  tji*  earlieft 
part  t>f'his  life  in'  idFenefs,  or  m  frivoloirs  occupa- 
.trons,  can  fbarce  be  tipefted  to  difplay  any  man> 
ly  or  v^orbus  qualitttrs  when  he  reaches  k  more 
inatufe  age  t  fb,  on  the  contrary,  h*  w^ofe  earHef 
days  have  been  employed  in  exercifing  Ms  memqr- 
¥y,  and-fumifhingifwHb  valuable  t^aiures,  in  cul- 
tivating Ms  Judgment  and  reafoning  powers^  by 
Valiing  the  onetdmatc  fre<juent  'diftln^ions  be- 
tweeti  varibuft  nbjedts,  and'  the  other' to  deduce 
many  inferences  from  thd  comparifon'of  the  vari* 
rus  obje^s  prefcxltcd'  tX>  the  imderftanding,  and 
tihb  iA  fbrengthedtng  and  hnproving  the-acuteneft 
of  his  owral  powersi  by  attending  to  human  a^tona 
and-chHra^Jtwsyand  diflinghiihing  between  thenn 
tts  vittiioOar  or  Ticiouf,  3t«  tnean  dr  gloriotis ;  he 
wh6  has  thusf  cultivated^his  powers,  nMy  bena(> 
tiTrally  cxpeacd.  to-  diftinguiib  himfelf  when  he 
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comes  to  perform  his  part  in  adive  life,  bv  pru 
dence,  activity,  firmnefs,  perfeverancc,  and  moj 
of  the  other  noble  qualities  whic^  can  adorn 
human  chara^er.  Dut'in  the  coune  of  a  cii&ci 
etJucation,'the  ppv/ers  of  the  miod  receive  thi 
ct^hivation ;  and  therefore  ^hefe  jiippj  cffc^ 
tfiay  be  ejpeded  to'  foHow  from  it.  The  repct 
t^ons  w^hich  are  requii^  afford  improving  exe 
dfe  to  the  mediory,  and  fiofe  it  with  the  moft  v, 
livable  treafpres :  tne  powefs  of  the  underftandiij 
atle  employed  in  obfetving  tbe  diftin^ipns  hiir 
Words  {'in  tracing  woir^s  to  ^he  jiub&ance^ 
qualities  in  nature  which  th«|^  are  uftdton. 
fent ;  lA  compaiihg  the  words  and  idiotns  of  dl 
ferent  language*,  and  fn  traSping  the*  laws  of 
analogy  antl  coniftru^on  ;  while  ouf  moral  i 
ties  are  at  thb  &me  time  improved,  by  aftendii 
to  the  charadrcVs  which  uk  deibribed»  and  the 
Vents  and  a^^ons  wbich  are  related,  In  thofe  bod 
which  we  are  dir^ded  tb  perufe  ih  order  to  a 
quire  t^e  ancient  languages.  We  aifbit  tberefoi 
titat  the  (tudj^  of  the  aneient  languages  is  imtic 
iarly  ufeful  for' improving  and  ftreDgthcraog  j 
the  powers  of  tfa^  mind ;  and,  by  that  me^ 
for  preparing  us  to  afX  our  part  Ip  life  ih  a  I 
edmmg  mJannct-"  *  '     • 

Sf  CT.  jhr.    0/  fhe  EpucATipN  i(op^  fir  < 
*         *      •    Fair$ex.'    • 

Most  of  the  preceding  obfervatiops  and  din 
tions  are  applicable  to  the'  education  6f  children 
bbth  fexes.  As  the  fair  fcjf,  however,  at  a  ceita 
period  of  life,  requu-e  a  different  m6de  of  edw 
tlon  fr6m  that  or  boy»,  we  fhall,  in  additioo 
the  abftradt  already  given  from  Dr  Cmapmai 
Treatife,  f&ART  !,•  Sect.* VII.)  quote  the  td 
ments  of  Mr  Hfron  upon  this  impk^rtant  fubjd 
fvoin  the  Bncyddp^dia  Britaanica  $  ofl^ng  at « 
ikmie  time  fuch  remarks  as  feem  peceiTary,  ui^ 
thofe  paflages,  wherehi  we  do*  nor  cotirciy  ^^ 
with  him.--"  Atf  tficrc'  is  a  natural  dinerci 
(fays  he,)  in  the  charaders  of  the  two  fexes,  i 
as  there  afe' Certain  duties  peculiar  to  each 
them  ;  it  is  eafy  to  fre,  that  the  edtication  of  I 
bdy  and  (hat  of  the  girl  t!anoqti  ought  A'ot,  to 
conduced  pfejcifety  in  the  fame  tnariner. 
fince  the  duties  of  the  female  fek  are  fo  impoi 
tb  fociety,  and  they  foim  (a  conftderable  a  pai 
our  fpecief ;  then-  (Klucation,  therefore,  incrits 
htgheft  attention. '    '  '       ' 

*    *•  Fn  infaricy,  the  inftindts,  the  difpontions, 
the  faculties  of  boys  and  giTfe  feeib  to  be  nr 
the  fame.    They  dncovcr  the  iainc  curiofity, 
the  famfc  difpoiitiou  to  aiiftivity.-  •  For  a  while  li 
are  fond  of  the  fame  fports  and  amuTements. 
by  and  by,  when  we  begin  to  make  H  diftio^l 
in  their  drefs ;  when' the  girl  b^ns  to  be  m| 
conhned  to  a  fedentary  lite  uifdef  her  moth^ 
eye^  Wbile  the  boyb  are  permitted  to  ramble  abj 
withoiut  doors;  the  dtftin^dn  between  their d 
rasters  begins  to  be  formed,  and  their  taftc  i 
manners  begin  to  become  ^ifih-cnt; '   The 


\  Here  ^uoe  cannot  beh  obfem)ingy  that  the  elifferent  eaufes  abovementioneJ  feem  ednad^  H  tfove  he. 
•ts  tpermt  h  t:OTruptitig  B»<^  debanug  the  Engwh  language  M  fto  fmall  iegrte^  as-  has  he^  'fwntei 
'kottb^rtat  hnfrtour^  hy  the  hte prefijfvr  Beaftie^in  bij-fofihumouf  Bflayf,  See  Beattie^  J  %j  and 
^arhui  articlci  tt^rc  reffrrtd  to ,     ^      --  :  ..    •     i    ,  * « 
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EDUCATION. 


Boft  'okatn  the  arts  and  the  aAiYe  afDuferoentA 

f^kli&tiier;  digs  and  plants  a  little  gardea* 

Ml  ii  hQa/e  in  mintature*  (iioota  his  howf  or 

rfmnkiilittJecart;  while  the  girlj,  with  no  lefs 

coalsioii,  imitates  her  niother,  knits^  fews,  and 

Mbt  her  doiJ.   They  are  no  longer  merely  chil- 

ira:  the  one  is  now  a  gUl ;  the  other  a  boy. 

nil  t]fte  for  female  arti,  whkh  the  girl  fo  eafily 

ladiatiiralljracqaiTet,  has  been  judicioiifly  taken 

ioticeof  by  Rooffcauy  as  affording  an  h^ppy  op- 

poitntfCorinftrading  her  in  a  very  confiderable 

wtof  tbofi;  arts  which  it  is  proper  to  teach  her. 

We  tk  fill  is  boiied  in  adorning  her  doll*  fhe 

iifaAiljr  becomes  expert  at  needle- work*  and 

kmhiM  to  acHuft  her  own  dreis  in  a  becoming 

BHer.  Aad  therefore,  if  fhe  be  kindly  treated, 

jt  fi  not  be  a. matter  of  difiSculty  to  prevail  with 

^toipplf  to  theib  branches  of  female  education* 

Eaotber  or  govemeis,  if  capable  of  managing 
Ml  aildDel^  and  prudence,  may  teach  her 
i»tiiwith  great  facility.  For  being  already 
mtifyokd  to  fedeotary  application  than  the 
^rfth^  fame  age,  the  confinement  to  which 
Ae»flft  fsbmit  in  order  to  learn  to  read  will  be 
■iittjocto  her.  Some  have  pretended  that 
At  (ofbaiflg  powers  of  girls  begin  to  «xert  them- 
ttmfeoDcrthan  thofc  of  boys.  But,  as  we  have 
^Ki^  declared  our  opinion,  that  the  reafoning 
g^rf  chiUren  of  both  fexes  begin  to  difplay 
JlJte  at  a  very  early  period ;  fo  we  do  Aot 
Kfit«&it  thofe  of  tbe  one  &x  be^in  to  appear, 
f^aiiMtnrity,  (boy*r  than  thofe  of  the  other, 


:gw 


of  letters.    Yet  we  cannot  ippro^  of  gWiilg  ] 
a  learned  education."    .. 

We  agree  w^th  Mr  Heron,  that  a  learned  edit- 
cation  would  be  not  only  impro^  but  ufUefl  to 
the  gi eater  part  of  the.  fair  kx.    But  if  a  ^oc(ng 
lady  (ball  e&hibit  proofs  of  unconmiod  abilities 
and  of  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  literature,  we  think 
it  woifld  be  a  piece  of  injuftice  to  the  public,  at 
well  as  to  tbe  individual,  to  crufb  her  rfhng  geni- 
us by  ifot  giving  her  e^^r^  branch  Of  education^ 
that  fhe  fliould  Ihow  the  fmalleft  inclination  /or* 
If  the  parents  of  fuch  a  km^  genius  be  in  afflu- 
ent circumftanoes,  we  hefltate  not  to  lay«  it  js  n 
duty  incumbent  on  them,  to  encourage  and  afDIfc 
their  daughter  in  fiUow'mg  natun.    Many  of  tbs 
^ir  fex^  it  is  well  known,  in  all  ranks  of  life,  are 
hever  nianied.    If  fuch  (hould  be  the  fate  of  tho 
fuperior  genius  we  have  fuppofed,  an  education 
qualifying  her  only  for  domcftic  ut'dity  would.  I A 
loft  Upon  her  $  whereas  by  ^ivifig  her  a  coopiet« 
education  in  every.branch  ot  literature,  fhe  would 
be  enabled  to  fpend  her  time  and  fo'rtuile  in  a  man*, 
ner  agreeable  to  faerfclf  and  ufcful  to  the  public* 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  fhe  fhould  happen  to  be 
married,  fhe  would  prove  the  more  agreeable 
companion  to  a  m^  of  fenfe  and  learmng*    Ja 
fliort,  if  female  genius  were  more  encouraged  hy 
thoic  who  have  it  in  their  powef,  a  female  author  ' 
would  not  be  fuch  a  rord  avis  in  the  republic  of 
letters )  ladies  of  abilities  would  aj^^ly  themfeive* 
to  fubjeds  of  more  importance  than  novel-writing  ; 


?*»»Bitttfally  call  forth  their  powers  in  different 
">oi)  and  perhapa  caufe  the  one  to  imitate 
^Bodaof  fpeaking  and  behaviour  fooner  than 
« "tter.  However,  as  we  wifh  both  bovs  and 
>fc  lolen  the  art  of  reading  at  a  very  early  age. 


■^00  boys. 
/*  Ve  Deed  not  point  out  the  reafons  which  in- 
■ft  u  to  regard  tbeic  as  accomplifbments  pro- 
^«  tbe  female  fex  t  they  feem  to  be  generally 


r— -*»  as  not  only  fuitable,  but  necefiary.  It 
r*J"^  tfflportant  privilege,  as  beings  placea 
*<ia«ioo  different  from  that  of  the  inferior  a- 


_ — ._,, ,  . dnd  Madam  Dacieb,  Macauleys,  and  WcJIcftou^ 

^  At<lifcrefit  occupations  and  amufements  in    crafts,  would  appear  much  more  frequent^  in  e- 
I  ^  n  caafe  them  to  engage  fronl  their  earlieft    very  civilized  coohtryi 

Excepting  in  fuch  cafes,  howcVeri  where  ftrong^ 
marks  of  uncommon  genius  appm,  we  agree 
with  Mr  Heron,  that  *'  to  ac(|uire  the  accomplifh- 
ments  which  are  niore  proper  for  their  iex»  will- 
afford  fuf&cient  employment  for  the  earlier  years*' 
2jj»  fcoo  as  they  are  capable  f^  any'fcrious  ap^  of  the  majority  of  young  women.  •«  If  they  be 
iWoo^  fo  we  wiih  giris  to  be  Uught  the  art  of  inflrudted  in  the  grammar  of  their  mother  tongue, 
{^■iDMrithi&etic,  and  the  principles  of  religion  ^nd  taught  to  read  and  fpeak  it  with  propriety  % 
jM^Borah,  in  the  fkine  order  in  which  thefe  are    be  taught  to  write  a  fair  hand,  and  to  perform 

with  readinefs  the  moft  ufeful  operations  of 
arithmetic :  if  they  be  inftru^ted  in  the  nature 
of  tbe  duties  which  they  owe  to  Ood,  to  them- 
firlves,  and  to  fociety;  this  will  t>e  almoft  all 
the  literary  infiril^ion  necclfary  for  them.  Yet 
we  do  not  mean  to  forbid  them  an  acquaintance 

^-- „*..^  ..w •  w.  .«^ V,.  -     with  the  literatore  of  their  country.   The  periodw 

*"^^  we  are  cap  ible  of  religious  fentimcnts  cal^  writers^  who  have  taught  all  the  duties  of  mo- 
'■'^lioQs knowledge;  it  therefotc  becomes  lis  rality,  the  decencies  of  life,  and  the  principles  o£ 
yy*aicatc  religious  inflrudion  with  no  lefs  tafte,  in  fo  elegant  and  pleafing  a  manner,  may 
2^^  care  to  the  youth  of  the  female  lex  with  great  propriety  be  put  into  the  hands  of  our 
*>tstbofeof  ouf  own.  Betides,  as  the  care  of  female  pupil.  Neithet  will  we  deny  her  the  hiC 
gbiadaiiug  their  eariicr  yeai^s  belongs  in  a  par>  torians,  the  moft  popular  voyages  and  travels* 
r"*  BaoDcr  to  the  mother ;  flie,  thereK>re,  and  fuch  of  otir  Britilh  poets  as  may  be  put  itto 
^  lauire  has  deftined  to  tbe  important  duties  l^er  hands  without  corrupting  her  heart  or  in- 
Vm!!^'-  ^'^^  ^  ^  carefully  prepared  for  flaming  her  paflions.  But  could  our  opinion  cr 
*fy  difcharge  of  thofc  duties,  by  being  ac-   advice  have  fo  much  influence,  we  would  eni!« ». 

vour  to  perfuade  our  countrymen  andccunDy. 
women  to  banifh  ft-om  among  them  the  Doveiitl  , 
thofe  panders  of  vice,  with  no  lefs  determined  it- 
verity  than  that  with  which  Plato  exclades  tbe 
poets  from  his  republic,  or  that  with  whii   the  con. 
|r7^*wmcs  oi  loc  rrencn  nation  nave  oecn    verts  to  Chriftianity,  mentiopcd  in  the  ikls,coii- 
2«ie  fau    Several  of  our  countrywomen    demned  their  magical  volumes  to  the  flaaes.   Un- 
^^  >^  ^^rfpc^ablc  flgure  in  the  republic  haf^ily»  novclt  and  pl^s  arc  alooft  the  coly  pe* 
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I^TJaAnided  in  her  youth,  in  fuch  things  as 
l**^' afterwards  requiftte  for  her  to  teach  her 


moft 
been 
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PartH 


ctef  of  reading  in  which  the  young  people  of  the 
prcfcnt  age  take  delight ;  and  nothing  has  contri- 
•oted  more  effcdually  to  bring  on  that  diflblute- 
itefs  of  manners  which  prevails  among  all  ranks.'* 
Here  again  we  cannot  help  differing  from  Mr 
Heron*  Many  caufes  have  contributed  much  more 
to  the  prevailing  diflblutenefsof  manners,  than  the 
leading  of  noveti  and  plays,  or  even  feeing  the 


young  peribnv,  a  love  of  every  virtue,  and  a  ftror 
tcfolution  to  praftife  it.  In  a  word,  the  greattj 
danger  we  apprehend  to  arife  from  allowiij 
young  perfons  to  read  novels,  is,  that,  tike  all  j 
ther  habits,  contradted  from  the  mere  picafure 
immediate  gratifitation^  they  may  intoxicate  tN 
minds  fo  fv*,  as  to  lead  them  to  fpend  too  muj 
time  upon  them,  and  confcqnently  negleft  otij 


WZMi\u^   ui    IIUVCI9  (tuu    piajfs,  ui  even   iccui^    luc  uiuc  upuii  (iicm,  aum   ijviitcuucuuj  uc:5i^vt  < 

latter  a^ed.    We  fhall  mention  but  one,  which,  and  more  neceflary  pieces  of  improvement    i 

indeed  is  a  principal  caufe — the  general  prevalence  this  account  teachers  and  guardians  <hould  cnd^ 

of  infidelity.    Religion  is  the  bcft  prelervative  of  vour  to  limit  the  time  allowed  to  young  ladies  I 


female  virtue.  A  fenfe  of  honour  and  reputation 
is  but  a  weak  barrier  fur  female  chaflity,  if  a  firm 
f^th  in  the  principles  of  Chriftianity  is  wanting. 
It  is  an*  undeniable  fadt,  that  fince  the  fceptical 
writings  of  Voltaire  and  Hume  came  to  be  read 
with  approbation  among  people  of  both  fexes  in 
the  fuperior  ranks,  the  number  of  divorces  and 
profccutions  for  crim.  con.  have  multiplied  ama- 
tii»gl>*.  And  with  regard  to  the  lower  ranks  of 
women,  the  want  of  a  proper  education,  and  the 
eonfequent  want  of  all  principle,  either  of  religion 
or  honour,  (not  to  add  the  difficulty  of  livings— 
that  great  bar  to  early  marriage,  which  is  the 
fiirefl  antidote  againft  debauchery)  fufficiently  ac- 
counts for  th9  diflblutenefs  that  appears  among 
that  clais. 

We  deny  not,  however,  that  novels  and  plays 
have  alfo  bieen  prejudicial  to  female  morality,  but 
even  theie  ought  not  to  be  condemned  by  whole- 
&le.  Many  well  wrote  novels,  inflead  of  having 
ftich  a  tendency,  have  the  very  oppofite,  and  arc 
highly  Triendly*  to  female  virtue.  A  young  perfon 
of  either  fex  muft  be  far  gone  in  habits  of  vice, 
vho  is  not  improved  by  reading  fuch  novels  as 
thole  of  Richard fon,  Brookes,  and  many  others ; 
which  can  hardly  be  read  even  by  the  mofl  vici- 
ous, without  exciting  them  to  feel  a  momentary 
ivifh  fbr  reformation.  And  young  women,  even 
of  the  loweft  clafs,  may  be  confirmed  and  ftrength- 
cned  in  then*  refolutions  of  virtue,  by  reading  fuch 
aovels  aff  Pameia.  In  (hort  the  duty  of  parents 
and  teachers  on  this  point  fecms  to  be,  not  to 
prohibit  young  people  entirely  from  reading  no- 
vels and  plays,  but  t  j  direft  their  tafte  and  choice 
to  the  belt,  and  prevent  them  from  reading  thofe 
of  an  immoral  tendency.  Children  fhow  a  fond- 
Aefi  for  this  fpecies  of  entertainment,  from  their 
earlieit  years,  when  they  firft  liften  with  attention 
to  the  tales  of  their  nurfes,  which  are  only  fo  many 
nofvels  in  miniature.    This  tafte,  fo  eariy  conti ac- 


this  amufement,  and  mftead  of  prohibiting  yi 
ladies  from  reading  novels,  they  fhoold  rather 
their  propenfity  to  this  fpecics  of  entertainmi 
as  a  flimulus  to  make  them  go  chearfully  throu| 
their  other  talks,  by  promifing  to  indulge  tf 
with  a  new  arwl  well  wrote  novel,  after  ft 
talk  is  finilhed. 

We  have  enlarged  the  more  upon  this  fubjc 
becaufe  it  has  become  common  and  even  popuj 
with  many  writers,  to  condemn  all  novels  wi 
out  diftinftion,  as  improper  books  for  young  i 
men ; — in  confcquence  of  which  they  are  Ictf 
procure  them  by  Health  without  difaiminatii 
and  to  read  them  at  improper  hours,  to  the  p 
judice  of  their  health  as  well  as  their  mora 
Whereas,  if  they  were  allowed  and  advifed 
read  only  the  belt,  and  proper  time  allotted 
this  indulgence,  they  would  be  under  no  ft 
temptation  or  danger.  We  have  faid  the  left 
pon  plays,  that  they  arc  not  fo  generally  condt 
ned,  although  perhaps  n-my  of  them  defend 
be  fo,  as  much  as  the  worft  of  novels.  Bat  to 
turn  to  Mr  Heron,  who  feems  willing  to  indi 
young  ladies  to  a  certain  degree : 

**  We  will  not  difcover  fo  much  aufterity,  (1 
he,)  as  to  exprefs  a  wiOi  that  the  education  ot 
female  fex  fhould  be  confined  folely  to  foch  thi 
as  are  plain  and  ufeful.  We  forbid  not  thofe 
complifhments  which  are  merely  ornamental, 
the  defign  of  which  is  to  render  them  amiaW 
the  eyes  of  the  other  fex.  When  we  confider 
duties  for  which  they  are  deftined  by  nature, 
f^nd  that  the  art  of  plcaQng  conftitutes  no  m 
liderable  part  of  thcfe ;  and  it  would  be  wr< 
therefore,  to  deny  them  thofe  arts,  the  en£ 
vvhich  is  to  enable  them  to  pleafe.  Let  them 
deavour  to  acquire  tafte  in  drefs:  to  drefs 
neat  graceful  manner,  to  fuit  colours  to  her  d 
plexion,  and  the  figure  of  her  clothes  to  her  ftj 
is  no  fmall  accompUlhment  for  a  young  wori 


t3Bd,  may  be  taken  hold  of  by  parents  and  teachers,  8he  who  is  rigged  out  by  the  tafte  and  dexte 

to  lead  them  to  the  ftudy  of  biography  and  hif-  of  her  maid  and  her  milKner,  is  nothmg  be 

tory ;  but  even  thefe,  though  proper  and  neceflHiry  than  a  doll  fent  abroad  to  public  places  as  a  \ 

branches  of  educatio!>,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  pic  of  their  handywork.    Dancing  is  a  favoD 

do  not  tend  fo  much  to  the  improvcuK'nt  of  the  exercife ;  nay,  we  might  almolt  call  it  the  f*i 

romd,  as  a  well  wrote  novel.    Hiftory  and  bio-  rite  ftudyof  the  fair  fex:  So  many  pleafing  inv 

graphy  (how  us  what  mankind  are^  and  fuch  a  are  affociated  with  the  idea  of  dancing;  drefs^ 

'  fliockiig  feries  of  crimes  and  cruelties  docs  the  tendance,  balls,  elegance  and  grace  of  motion  i 

former  at  leaft  exhibit,  as  is  fufficient  aim  oft  to  fiftible,  admiration,  and  courtlhip :  and  thefe  a 

i»ake  a  young  perfon  a  mifanthrapet  if  it  does  not  eariy  inculcated  on  the  young  ladies  by  mothers! 

lead  to  the  dangerous  condufton,  that  virtue,  maids,  that  we  need  not  be  furprifcd  if  little  1 

howcvermuch  recomn;er»ded  in  theory  has  been  conlider  her  lefTon  of  dancing  as  a  mattcrof  ro 

very  Itttfe  regarded  in  pradrce  by  the  majority  more  importance  than  either  her  book  or  famj 

of  the  ivcies,  even  of  the  higheft  ranks,  in  all  And  indeed,  though  the  public  in  general  IW 

ages.     Ikit  a  well  wrote  novel  (hows  us  what  prefent  to  place  too  high  a  value  on  dancing ;  I 

mankind  may  and  ought  to  bey  and  therefore  is  though  the  undue  eftimation  which  is  paid  t^ 

jBu^h.oKirc  lik#ly  toimprcfd  upon  Ihe  mindfof  fecmsowing  loihat  tafte  for  dfflipatioD,  and  i 
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n|^{br|raUic  amurementt,  which  naturally  pre-   branches  of  mathematics, 
niaid  &di  rrfinement  and  opulence ;  yet  (till 


imoBf  H  in  accompliihment  which  both  fexes 

luf  ddtinte  with  confiderable  advantage.     It 

kaiappT^cd  on  the  %ure»  the  air,  and  the 

omige ;  sod  we  know  not  if  it  be  not  favourable 

fTW  to  dignity  of  mind :   Yet,  as,  to  be  even  a 

W-nte  port  or  painter,  and  to  value  hinafelf  on 

lb|VfliDitD  thffe  arts,  would  be  no  real  ornament 

Id  the  dander  of  a  great  monarch ;  fo  any  venr 

fcpcrior  ikffl  in  dancing  muft  fcrve  rather  to  dif- 

I    pa  to  to  adorn  the  lady  or  the  gentleman. 

T>fle  ire  fome  arts  in  which,  though  a  moderate 

I    dejwof  (kill  may  be  ufeful  or  ornamental,  yet 

fi^sior  tafte  and  knowted^  are  rather  hurtful, 

JB  t^  bave  a  tendency  to  feduce  us  from  the 

Bare  iapoitant  duties  which  we  owe  to  ourfelves 

I  ad  to  Ibciety.    Of  thofe,  dancing  feems  to  be 

1  ok:  ft  is  (aid  of  a  certain  Roman  lady,  by  an  elo- 

[v  m  biftorian,  **  that  (he  was  more  Odlled  in 

'■'■ng  tkaa  became  a  modeft  and  virtuous  wo- 

"Mafic,  alfo,  is  an  art  in  which  the  youth  bf 
Aefanile  fcx  are  pretty  generally  in(lrudted ;  and 
iftbdrtotce  and  ear  be  fuch  as  to  enable  them  to 
itais  asy  excellence  in  vocal  mu(ic,  it  may  con- 
te  peatly  to  increafe  their  influence  over  our 
bf  aid  ma^  afford  a  pleafing  and  elegant  amufc- 
■al  to  their  leifurc  hours.  The  barpfichord  and 
die^iBnet  are  tnftruments  often  touched  by  fc- 
nkkaidi ;  nor  do  we  prefume  to  forbid  the  la- 
dbtoaerciie  their  delicate  (Angers  in  calling 
^4e  enchanting  founds  of  thefe  inftruments. 
fct  Ml,  if  your  daughter  have  no  voice  or  ear 
fcrwific,  compel  her  not  to  apply  to  it. 

"Drawing  is  another  accompIi(hment  which 

fcifTiiJy  enters  into  the  plan  of  female  education. 

<^  «  nfoally  taught  to  aim  at  fome  fcratches 

»!tii  I  pmcU :  but  when  they  grow  up,  they  ei- 

lisr  Ii|  it  totally  a(\de,  or  elfe  apply  to  it  with  fo 

!  *idJ  affiduitr  as  to  ncgle^  their  more  important 

A<*a.  We  do  not  confider  (kill  in  drawing,  any 

I  Boicthwi  (kiU  in  poetry,  as  an  accompli/hment 

I  •cry  scccffiny  for  the  ladies  j  yet  we  agree  with 

I  Mha,  that  as  far  as  it  can  contribute  to  im- 

I  pwt  Ihcir  tafte  in  drefs,  it  may  not  be  improper 

'  *»Afm  to  purfue  it.    They  may  very  properly 

'  ^twjht  to  (ketch  and  colour  flowers ;  but  we 

I   J»*ot  wi(h  them  to  forget  or  lay  afide  this  as 

I    *^»  the  drawing- malVer  isdffmi(fed  :  let  them 

I   '^^  it  to  be  afeful  through  life.    Though  prtde 

^  snrer  be  lovely,  even  in  the  faircft  female 

*J;  yrt  ought  the  ymmg  womm  to  be  care* 

«Timpftfle3  with  a  due  rcfpc<5t   fbr  herfclf. 

"^wiM  joni  with  her  native  modc(ty  to  be  the 

p*»  of  her  virtije,  and  to  preferve  her  from 

■**!  ^  impropriety  of  conduift." 

^ct.XVI.  0/ Uk  £du<;ation  of  Boys  from 

^Uns  to  FIFTEEN  YEARS  ^AGE  inclufiw, 

AiJDnpg  this  period,  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
■Jf  »*  ipproaching  to  maturity,  the  vigour  of 
Jjj^  be  improved  by  exerciling  them.  Hif- 
^»  biography,  oratory,  fables,  and  poetry,  for- 
Jrinprtlpcr  may  now  be  (kudied  with  advm- 
y  Ajid  the  pupil  while  he  is  (ludying  the  claf- 
*'*T  he  cairied  forward  firom  vulgar  to  deci- 
*i%lh«tttje;  and  firem  thence  to. the  pr^atcal 


7^ 

Tn  all  of  thefe,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  branch  of  learning,  what  he  id 
taught  will  be  heft  remembered  and  moft  th<^ 
roupjhly  underftood,  if  he  is  afforded  a  few  oppor»- 
ttinitics  of  applying  his  leffons  to  real  nfe  in  life. 
Geometry  and  geography  are  two  moft  important 
branches  of  education ;  but  are  of^en  taught  lA 
fuch  a  manner,  that  no  real  benefit  is  derived  frmn 
the  knowledge  of  them.  The  means  which  M-  * 
RoufTeau  pronofes  for  initiating  young  people  in 
thefe,  and  in  fevcral  other  of  the  aits  and  fc'ences, 
are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 
teachers ;  at  lead  they  appear  to  be  more  prac- 
ticable than  many  other  parts  of  his  plan.  We 
(hall  therefore  quote  his  method  in  our  next  (ec- 
tion.  Mean  time  while  boys  are  engaged  in  thefo 
and  in  the  languages,  they  (hould  atfo  attend  to 
and  cultivate  the  bodily  exercifes ;  fuch  as  d win- 
cing, fencing,  and  horfemanihip.  Each  of  thefe 
is  Jmoft  abfolutely  nece(rary  for  one  who  is  de- 
figned  to  have  intercourfe  with  the  world ;  and 
befides,  they  have  a  tendency  t6  render  the  pow- 
ers of'  the  body  aftive  and  vigorous,  and  even  to 
add  new  courage  and  firmnels  to  the  mind.  And 
here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  an  art 
too  much  neglefted,  but  very  properly  recom- 
mended by  M.  RoulTeau,  as  proper  to  be  taught 
boys,  viz.  Swimming. 

•«  In  a  particular  or  exclulive  method  of  edu- 
cation, calculated  only  to  diftinguWh  perfons  fd 
educated  from  the  vulgar,  thofe  inltrudtions  arc 
always  preferred  which  are  the  moft  coftly ;  while 
the  more  common,  which  by  the  way  are  the 
mod  ufeful,  are  neglefted.  Thus  young  gentle^ 
men  politely  educated  go  through  the  exercifes  oi 
the  riding. fchool,  becaufe  this  courfe  is  expenlivej 
but  hardly  any  of  them  learn  to  fwim,  becau(c  it 
colls  nothing,  and  a  common  pea(ant  may  know 
how  to  fwim  as  well  as  the  firft  lord  in  the  land. 
And  yet  we  fee  the  traveller,  without  having  learn- 
ed to  ride  the  great  horfe,  mounts  his  nag,  and 
manages  him  very  well ;  Ijut  whoever  falls  into 
the  water  and  cannot  fwim,  muft  be  drowned  : 
and  nobody  can  fwim  without  having  learned  it. 
Befides,  we  know  not  that  any  one  is  obliged  on 
pain  of  death  to  ride  on  horfeback;  whereas  no 
one  is  certain  of  avoiding  the  danger,  to  which 
we  are  fo  often  expofcd,  from  the  water.  Our 
pupil  (hall  learn  to  move  in  the  water,  as  well  as 
on  land.  Why  (hould  he  not  be  taught  to  live  ia 
all  elements  ?  Could  he  be  taught  to  fly  in  the  air^ 
he  (hould  be  an  eagle ;  and,  if  to  bear  the  fire,  a 
falamander. 

**  We  arc  generally  afraid  children  (hould  drown 
themfelves  in  learning  to  fwim ;  but  whether  they 
drown  themfelves  in  learning,  or  arc  drowned 
when  they  have  grown  up  for  having  nrvfr  learn- 
ed, it  is  the  fauH  .of  thofe  who  have  the  care  of 
them,  when  young.  It  is  vanity  only  that  in- 
fpires  temerity ;  we  are  never  fool-harqy,  or  run 
ourfelves  in  danger,  when  alone;  nor  would  t 
well-educated  child  be  fo,  though  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  univcrfe  were  upon  him.  As  exercife  does 
not  depend  on  funning  into  danger,  he  might 
learn,  m  the  canal  of  hia  father's  park,  to  crofi 
the  Hellefpont;  lut  it  is  neccflfary  to  familiarife 
him  in  fome  degree  to  danger  itfeu,  that  he  may 
not  be  oicr  folicitous  about  it.** 
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When  the  pupil  bMi  acquired  fome  knowledge 
of  bis  own  and  of  the.  learned  languages,  hat 
^incd  fome  fkiW  in  arithmetic  and  pradical  ma- 
thematicsy  or  even  t>efore  this  ttme>  it  will  be 
proper  to  begin  him  to  the  practice  of  compofi- 
tion.  Themes,  verfions,  and  letters,  the  firft  ex- 
crcifes  in  compoiition  which  ihe  boy  is  ofually  re- 
quired to  peiform,  do  not  feem  well  calculated 
lor  leading  him  to  acquire  the  power  of  expref- 
fin^  himfelf  with  eafe  and  elegance.  We  agree 
with  Mr  Heron  that  other  fubjeiSts  might  be  pro 


TION*  Raut! 

worthlefs  (ervants  and  play-'fellowB  might  inf< 
him..  Now  is  the  time  u>r  cultivating  t'hofe  (ee 
of  piety  and  virtue  formerly  fown,  fo  that  th 
may  now  grow  up,  and  bear  fruit  in  fature  lift 

Sect.  XVII.  M.  RofussEAtr's  method  o/teat 
ing  Geometry. 

**  It  has  been  faid,  (this  celebrated  author  i 
marks)  that  geometry  w  above  the  capacity 
children  {  but  that  it  is  fo  is  our  own  fault.  V 
do  not  perceive  that  their  method  is  not  our 


pofed  which  would  conduce  more  eflediially  to    and  that  what  is  the  art  of  reafooing  in  us,  is  n 


ill 


Jthe  end  in  view.  The  curiofity  of  children  is  ex- 
tremely adive,  and  every  new  objcd  powerfully 
attracts  their  regard :  but  they  cannot  view  any  ob- 
jeA  without  taking  notice  of  its  moft  obvious  qua- 
lities ;  of  any  animal,  for  inftance,  without  taking 
police  of  its  fhape,  its  colour,  its  feeming  roildneis 
or  ferocity  ;  and  they  arc  generally  pretty  ready  to 
|;ive  an  account  of  any  thing  extraordinary  which 
they  have  obferved.  How  eafy  then  would  it  be 
to  require  them  to  write  down  an  account  of  any 
new  objed  expofed  to  their  obfervatipn?  The 
tafk  would  not  be  difiicutt ;  and  every  new  piece 
of  compoiition  which  they  preiented  to  us  would 
add  io  much  to  their  knowledge  of  nature.  We 
might  even  require  fuch  (pccimens  of  their  accu- 
racy of  obfervations  and  {kill  in  language,  at  timet 
Yi^n  they  enjoyed  no  opportunities  of  beholding 

new  or  furprinng  obje^ ;  a  tree,  a  flower,  a  fields    being  taught  to  reafon,  the  mailer  reafons  for  u 
a  boufe,  an  animal,  any  other  fimple  objed,  ihould    and  exercifes  only  our  memories. 
be  the  fubjed  of  their  exercife.    After  fome  time. 


thing  more  than  the  art  of  perceiving  in  thci 
Inftcad  of  teaching  them,  thereforey  our  mctko 
we  ought  to  ftudy  theirs.  For  our  way  of  lear 
tng  geometry  is  as  much  an  afiair  of  the  imagin 
tion,  as  of  reafoning.  When  once  the  pr«po 
tion  is  laid  down,  we  fet  about  conceiving  tl 
demonstration  of  it ;  that  is,  we  endeavour 
find  from  what  propofition  alteady  known,  tl 
other  is  a  neceflary  coniequence ;  and  frooi ; 
the  confequences  which  may  be  drawn  from  fix 
propofitioQ,  to  fix  on  that  which  is  predfely  fougt 
<*  By  this  method,  however,  the  moft  eu 
reafoner  in  the  world,  nnle&  he  is  alfo  poflew 
of  invention,  muli  fbon  be  obliged  to  (lop  iho< 
And  what  is  the  confequence ;  Inftead  cf  bett 
inftruded  to  trace  out  demondrations,  wc  on 
receive  thofe  which  are  dldated  to  us ;  inflead 


wc  might  require  them  to  defcribe  fomething  mor^ 
various  and  complex.  They  might  give  an  ac- 
count of  feveral  objedls  placed  in  a  relative  fitua- 
tion ;  asy  a  ftream,  and  the  vale  through  which 
it  flows ;  or,  a  bird,  and  ^be  nunner  in  which  it 
conflruds  its  nelt;.or,  of  one  objed  fucceflively 
afluming  various  appcarancef,  as  the  bud,  the 
flower,,  the  apple.  Human  ad  ions  are  daily  ex- 
pofed to  their  obfervation,  and  powerfully  attrad 
their  attention.  By  and  by,  therefore,  their  talk 
fbould  be  to  defcribe  fome  adion  which  had  lately 
palfed  in  tbeir  prefence.  We  need  not  purfue 
this  hint  farther ;  but  we  are  perfuaded,  young 
people  might,  by  thefe  meaps,  fooner,  and  much 
more  certainly,  be  taught  to  expreis  themfelves 
with  eafe  and  corrednefs  in  writing,  than  by  any 
of  the  exercifes  which  they  are  generally  made  to 
perform  with  that  view.  They  would  likewife 
acquire  much  more  real  knowledge.  The  ftudy 
of  words  would  then  be  rendered  truly  fublervi- 
ent  to  their  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  things. 
It  will  not  be  expeded,  that  we  (hould  defceryl 


**  If  you  cut  out  and  form  ezad  geometric 
figures,  combine  them,  place  them  one  upon  a^ 
other,  and  examine  their  relations,  you  will  foe 
make  yourfclf  mafter  of  the  eleoients  of  geoml 
try  ;  without  ever  troubling  yourfelf  about  (IcI 
nitions,  problems,  or  any  other  theoretical  modi 
of  demonftration.  We  will  not  therefore  pretdi 
to  teach  our  pupU  geometry ;  but  fo  contrive  ou 
ters  that  he  (ball  teach  it  us.  Search,  for  the  pn 
per  relations,  but  let  him  find  them ;  which  I 
will  the  more  eafily  do,  as  you  look  for  tbci 
merely  with  that  view.  Inftead  of  taking  a  pa 
of  compalTes,  for  example,  to  defcribe  a  circ^ 
you  (hould  do  it  vrith  a  piece  of  thread,  tuniii| 
on  a  point.  By  which  means,  when  ybu  cod 
afterwards  to  compare  the  length  of  the  difiern 
radii  of  fuch  a  circle,  your  pupil  will  natural 
laugh  at  your  fimplidtv,  and  give  you  to  uode 
iland,  that  the  (ame  thread  being  conftantly  c 
tended  fix>m  the  centre,  in  tracing  the. periphery 
it  is  impo(fible  that  all  the  parts  of  the  latter  (hcul 
not  be  at  equal  diftances  nnom  the  former. 

^  If  you  are  defirous  of  meafuring  an  angle  ( 


to  every  particular  of  that  feries  of  education,  in    60  degrees,  defcribe  not  only  a  fe^ent,  but 
which  a  boy  ouy  be  engaged  from  that  period    whole  circle ;  for  with  children  nothmg  ftiould  \ 

k  >  f     r^    t LI-_*    C^-1 —  ^_i: •     <V.         f i*«^'__  »*         J_? «» CJ*k« 


left  to  fuppofition.  By  doing  thus,  you  find  thj 
the  fegment  bounded  by  the  two  fides  of  the  angi 
is  juft  a  6th  part  of  the  whole  chxHe.  After  Ihi 
keeping  the  point  of  the  compalTes  in  the  (anj 
centre,  defcribe  a  fecond  circle ;  of  which  j^ 
will  find  the  fegment  to  be  al(b  a  fixth  part  of  tU 
whole,  at  before :  then  de(cribe  a  third,  and  \ 


when  he  firft  becomes  capable  of  (inious  applica- 
tion, till  he  reach  the  age  of  puberty. 

The  above  hints  will  be  fufficient  to  fhow  in 
general,  in  what  manner  the  youth's  education 
ought  to  be  condude4  during  this  period.  Let 
the  parent  and  the  tutor  bear  in  mind,  that  much 

depends  on  their  example,  with  regard  to  the  di(*.  , 

pofitions  and  manners  of  the  yctith ;  and  let  them  go  on  with  delcribing  concentric  drdes,  and  rtti 
careftilly  ftrive  to  form  him  to  gentlenefs,  to  firm-  Turing  the  angle  on  each,  till  your  pupil,  ftr^uc 
nefs,  to  patient  induftry,  and  to  vigorous  courage  t  with  your  ftupidity,  fliall  inform  yon,  that,  wb( 
let  them,  if  poflible,  keep  him  at  a  diftance  from  ther  the  arch  be  greater  or  lels,  the  (ame  ang^ 
that  conUgiun  with  which  the  evil  example  of   will  be  always  the  6th  part  pf  a  circle.    0y  "" 

CUfl>P' 
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cp^ite  ilooc  your  pupil  would  become  perfeA-    bU  own  abilities,  will  examine  every  new  objeft 
jfsnniDtcd  with  the  ufe  of  a  protrador.  with  a  long  and  Qlent  attention.     He  will  be 

"Toprorethat  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  thoughtful  without  aflcing  queftions.  Content 
Kqoal  to  two  right  angles,  they  arc  ufually  de-  youriclf,  therefore,  with  prcfenting  proper  objedt 
tiid  h  a  drde.    On  the  contrary,  jrou  ihould    opportunely  to  his  notice,  and  when  you  fee  they 

have  fufficicntly  excited  his  cunoHty,  drop  fomc 
leading  laconic  queilions,  which  may  put  him  in 
the  way  of  difcovering  the  truth. 

<«  On  the  prefent  occafion,  having  for  fome  time 
contemplated  the  riling  fun,  and  made  your  pupil 
obferve  the  hilis  and  other  neighbouring  objed* 
on  that  fide,  permitting  him  the  while  to  talk  a« 
bout  them  without  interruption,  ftand  filent  a  fe# 
moments,  and  affe^  a  profound  meditation.  You 
may  then  addrefs  him  thus :  "  I  am  thinking  that, 
when  the  fun  fet  laft  night,  it  went  down  yonder 
behind  us ;  whereas,  this  morning,  you  fee,  he  it 
rifen  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  plain  here,  before 
us.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ^*  Say  no* 
thing  more ;  and,  if  he  afks  you  any  thing  about 
it,  divert  his  attention,  for  the  prefent,  by  talking 
of  fomething  elfe.  Leave  him  to  refled  on  it  him- 
felf,  and  be  aifured  be  will  think  of  your  obfer- 
vation. 

.  -    , ,  "To  accuftom  a  child  to  give  attention  to  ob- 

^Mded,  obtained  alfo  ia  the  parallelo^am,  jeds,  and  to  make  fenfible  truths  appear  ftriking 

fctnpeziam,  and  other  figures.   Sometimes  al-    to  his  ima^nation,  it  is  neceflTary  to  keep  him 

K  K&ooid  attempt  to  forefee  the  fuccefs  of  fpme  time  m  fufpenfe  before  they  are  explained  or 

ifceopcriaeot,  before  we  made  it;  to  endeavour    difcovered  to  him.    If  he  (hould  not  (ufficicntlf 

X'^He  rcafons,  &c.  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  prefent  queftion  by 

"I^M  geometry  would  be,  to  our  pupil,  only    the  means  propoied,  it  pay  be  rendered  ftill  more 

Aeartofoibe  the  fcale  and  compafs  ;  nor  (hould    obvious,  by  divcrfifying  the  terms  of  it.    If  be 

ie<fcr be  6ifoed  to  confound  it  with  the  art  of  cannot  comprehend  in  what  manner  the  fun  pro- 

**|8,*ii  profecuting- which  he  ihould  ufe  neither    cceds  from  its  fetting  to  its  rifing,  he  knows  at 

^^  ioftniments.     Thefe  indeed  ihould  be  al-    leaft  how  it  proceeds  from  its  rifing  to  its  fetting : 

»»J»ifflt  under  lock  and  key;  left  by  their  frc-    he  hath  ocular  information  of  this.    Explain  the 

9^^  OR  be  acquire  a  flovenly  wa^  of  iketchiifg    firft  queftion,  then,  by  the  fecond ;  and  if  your 

wdelpii:  we  (hould,  however,  frequently  take    pupil  be  not  extremely  dull  indeed,  the  analogy  it 

^  <uf  drawings  in  our  exctirfions  and  difcouiie   too  obvious  to  efcape  him.    Such  is  our  firlt  Ice* 

M  «b«  «c  had  doncy  or  might  defign  to  dO|  4t    ture  in  cq/mografify. 

^mam,"  #<  As  we  proceed  flowlv  firom  one  fenfible  idea 

»tCT. Xnn.   M.  Rousseau's  method  of      ^^  Z^^uZ'.^^!^^  ourfefves  femUiarly  acquaint. 
tmin,  Geogs  AFHY   nnJ  Astbomomv  ™  ^^°  ^*^'*  as  we  go  on,  and  as  our  pupil's  at- 

««B^OEOoaAFHY,  a«^AsTaoMOMv.         ^^^^j^  i3  ^^  rtqwTcd  upon  compulfion,  the 

»«  nteiid  (fayi  M,  RoufTeau)  to  teach  your   <Jiftai>ce  will  be  very  conMerable,  fix)m  the  objeft 
^pogi^y,  and  for  that  purpofe  provide  for    of  this  firft  lefTon  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fun's 


fccontme  it;  that  your  pupil  fhould  firll  obferve 
iiiistbedrdeitlelf ;  when  you  would  obferve 
to  Urn  tliat,  if  the  circle  were  rubbed  out,  and 
Ik  right  liacs  oniy  remained,  the  angles  would 
imm  IdR  tbe  fame. 

*k'u conuDon  to  negled  the  nicety  of  geome- 
tnolifurrs,  as  they  are  fuppofed  perfed  in  the 
testokn.  But  as  we  (hall  never  trouble 
«&ks  about  demonftratlons,  ot^r  moft  import- 
BtiBora  wHa  be  to  draw  our  figures  exa^ly ; 
tomke  a  i^uirt  as  perfedly  fquare,  and  a  drcle 
atcosipktdy  round,  as  poflible.  To  prove  the 
accncf  of  the  figure,  we  fhould  examine  it  by 
i&  in  perceptible  properties,  and  this  would  give 
Unordayan  opportunity. of  difcovering  new 
•*  We  ihould  compare  the  two  halves  of  a 
a^  bj  folding  it  together  in  the  line  of  its  di- 
JBttr;  and  of  thoie  of  a  fquare,  by  doubling  it 
■  tittt  of  its  diagonal.  We  fhould  difpute  whe- 
ttertfceeqiaiity  obfervable  in  the  circle  and  fquare 


■■'^ objcd  itfcif,  that  he  may,  at  Icaft,  know  naturally  leads  to  all  the  reff ,  it  requires  lefs  c^ 

^  * j»  you  are  Ulking  about  f  cfity,  though  more  pm^,  to  proceed  from  the  di- 

_  Walk  not  with  him,  fome  fine  evening,  to  a  umal  rotation  of  the  *aith  to  the  calculation  of 

•■*«  (pot,  from  whence  an  eitenfive  hori-  ain  eclipfe,  thaii  to  acquit^  clear  ideas  of  the  ph«- 

2*2^*  you  a  fuU  view  of  the  fetting  fun ;  nomenon  of  day  and  night,  ' 

T««*  take  particular  notice  of  fuch  objefts  as  "  As  the  fun  turns  round  the  earth,  he  defcribcs 

^  *c  pbce  of  its  going  down. "  Return  the  a  circle,  and  every  circle  hat^  a  centre ;  this  we 

J^ojraitig,  wiih  a  profeffed  defign  only  of  ihrady  know.    This  centre,  alfb  muft  needs  be 

J^we  fftfh  an-,  to  the  fame  place,  before  the  invJfible,  becaufe  it  is  irt  tile  middle  of  our  globe  ; 

?/**•  There  yo«u  will  fee  the  fiery  rays  it  but  we  can  fuppK>fe  two  points  on  the  furface  fo 

^*>»oo^  the  clouds,  as  harbingers  of  its  ap-  correfpOnding  with  it,  that  a  road  paffing  througb 

JJ^thctfimunation  increafes,  the  eaft  feems  all  three,  and  extended  both  ways  tb  the  heavens^ 

J^r^^  "*^  y?**  ^J^  ^^^  glorious  orb  long  would  be  at  once  the  axis  of  the  earth  and  of  the 

2^»ffilcovers  itfelf  above  the  horizon ;  yon  fun's  apparent  diurnal  motion.    A  whiri-bone  or 

jzJJJ  ^  it  every  moment;  it  at  length  ap-  globular  totum,  turning  upon  one  of  its  poinU, 

t  ?iV*  ^^^  ^^  lightning  over  the  face  of  may  ferve  to  reprefent  the  heavens  turning  upoa 

7^«d  darfcoeis  vaniffaes  at  the  fight.    A  pu-  their  axis,  the  two  points  of  this  plaything  being 

I  aj^reeable  to  our  maxims,  and  accuf-  the  two  poles ;  one  of  which  may  be  pointed  out 

ffxxi\x9QgmSamctiIJiffhiuJi/cQvmd  tP  our  pupil,  near  tbe  tail  of  the  HtUe  bear.  This 
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would  fumiih  us  with  an  amufemcnt  for  the  night ; 
bjr  which  means  we  (hould  become  gradually  ac- 
quainted with  the  ftars,  and  thence  in  time  grow 
anxious  to  diftinguifii  the  planets  and  couftella- 
tions. 

,  **  You  and  your  pupil  have  fccn  the  fun  rife  at 
nudfummer  :  next  take  a  view  of  hia  riQng,  fomc 
fine  morning  in  th«  depth  of  winter*  We  wiU 
fuppofc  you  have  taken  care  to  make  the  fecond 
obfervation  on  the  'very  Jame  f pot  where  you  made 
tfie  former ;  fo  that,  in  confcquence  of  a  little 
preparatory  difcourfc  Xo  introduce  the  remark, 
ope  or  other  of  you  will  infAliibly  cry  out  when 
the  fun  firft  appears  before  the  horizon,  **  Ha ! 
tills  is  pleaGint  enough !  the  fun  does  not  rife  in 
the  place  it  ufed  to  do.  Here,  you  fee,  arc  our 
ojd  marks' to  the  left,  and  now  he  rifcs  yonder, 
to  the  right.  So  it  feems  there  is  one  eaft  for  the 
fumracr,  and  another  for  the  winter."  Thcic  ex- 
amples will  be  fufficient  to  Ihew  the  inexperienced 
p;-cceptor  the  way  to  bring  his  pupil  acquainted 
\^th  the  fpbere,  by  making  ufe  of  the  earth  itfelf 
inllead  of  a  globe,  and  the  apparent  revolution  of 
the  fun  inftead  of  any  imperfect  reprefentation  of  it. 
It  ought,  indeed,  to  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rple,  never  to  fubftitute  the  fiiadow  unlefs  where 
iC  i  impoflible  to  exhibit  the  fubftance ;  for  the 
reprefentation  ingrowing  the  attention  of  the  child, 
gpnerally  makes  him  forget  the  objcd  repre(eated. 
.  *♦  We  never  know  how  to  (uppofe  ourfelves  in 
t|)e  place  of  children  ;  we  never  enter  into  their 
i^anner  of  thinking.  On  the  contrary,  we  attri- 
bute to  them  our  ideas ;  and,  purfuing  our  own 
method  of  argumentation,  &11  their  heads,  even 
while  we  arc  difcuffing  incontcftable  truths,  with 
c)ctrAvagancc  and  error. — In  teaching  him  gco- 
grat^hy,  for  example,  we  (hould  begin  at  its  two 
extiemes;  and,  with  the  ftudy  of  the  app.vent 
aftruiiomical  revolutions,  unite  that  of  tl^e  divi- 
fions  and  meafurement  of  the  earth.  While  he  is 
Itudying  the  fphere,  and  thus  trapiporting  him- 
felf  in  imagination  to  the  heavens,  we  Ihould  call 
back  his  attention  to  the  divifions  of  the  earth, 
sjnd  point  out  to  him  their  relation  to  his  own 
place  of  abode. 

"  The  two  firft  obje^s  of  h«  geographical 
(tudies  Ihould  be  the  town  where  he  reddes,  and 
his  father's  feat  in  the  country.  After  having 
well-obferved  the  fituation  of  thefe,  he  (hould 
take  the  like  notice  of  the  neighl^uring  villages 
and  country-ieats  on  the  road,  together  with  the 
adjacent  rivers;  ob(erving  the  lituation  and  afpe^ 
of  each  objed,  in  regard  to  the  rifmg  and  fetting 
of  the  fun.  This  is  the  point  of  reunion.  He 
ihould  make  a  map  from  this  furvey ;  beginning 
fimply  with  the  two  firft  objeds  before  mention 
^d,  and  inferting  the  others  bv  degrees,  as  he 
comes  to  know,  or  eftinutes  tneir  pofition  and 
diftance.  You  fee,  aheady,  the  advantages  be  will 
have  in  this  refpedt,  by  having  accuftomed  him  to 
itieafure  objcds  and  diftances  by  his  eye. 
'  **  Notwithftandin|{  this  advantage,  however,  it 
will  be  nece(rary  to  dired  a  child  in  thefe  opera- 
tions a  little ;  but  this  (hould  be  very  Uttk  and 
imperceptibly.  If  he  falls  into  a  miftake*  let  him 
alone.  Be  in  no  hafte  to  fet  him  right ;  but  wait 
with  patience  till  he  be  himfelf  in  a  ftate  to  difco- 
yer  and  corred  his  error  i  or  at  oio^  take  oc^allQa 


Part 


only,  at  a  favourable  opportimity,  by  fome  d 

tant  hint,  to  make  him  fenfible  of  it.  If  he  ihoij 

never  miftake,  he  woidd  n^ake  but  little  improi 

ment.    It  is  not  neceffary  that  he  (hould  know 

prcfcnt  the  topography  of  the  country,  but  \ 

means  whereby  fuch  knowledge  is  obtained ;  i( 

of  no  importance  to  him  to  have  a  number  of  )77^ 

in  his  head,  provided  he  knows  what  they  fil 

to  reprefent. — Explanatory  difcourfts  arc  by! 

means  advifeable :  young  people  give  iittk  attj 

tion  to  them,  and  never  retain  them  in  memn 

The  things  them/eJvej  are  the  beft  explanatio 

It  can  never  enough  be  repeated,  that  ^ue  J 

<words  of  too  much  confequtnce  ;  with  our  pnd 

modes  of  education,  we  make  nothing  Ixit  prat< 

"  Let  us  fuppofe  that,  while  I  am  ftudy 

with  my  pupil  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  and 

method  of  its  returning  to  the  eaft,  he  Ibo 

ft  op  me  (hort,  by  aiking  me  to  what  purpof 

all  this  ?  What  a  florid  difcourfe  might  I  not  m 

him,  in  anfwcr  to  fuch  a  queftion  ?  What  a  m 

ber  of  fine  things  might  1  not  take  occafion  to 

patiate  on,  by  the  way,  particiilaHy  if  there  t 

any  witnefies  to  our  converfation  i  I  might  t 

to  him  of  the  utility  of  travelling,  the  advanti 

of  commerce,  the  produce  peculiar  to  every 

mate ;  of  the  manners  of  different  nation^  of 

ufe  of  the  calendar,  of  the  computations  of 

returning  (eafons  for  agriculture,  of  the  art  of 

vigation,  and  the  manner  of  condudiog  a  (htj 

fea.  Politics,  natural  hiftory,  aftronomy,andt 

morality  itfelf,  with  the  laws  of  nations,  mighl 

be  introiduced  in  the  courfe  of  my  harangue ;  i 

a  view  to  give  my  pupil  great  ideas  ofithe  fcieo 

and  to  excite  in  him  a  defire  to  ftudy  them.  W 

I  had  done,  however,  I  ftiould  only  have  been 

pofing  my  own  pedantry,  without  my  pupil'* 

ving  comprchendt?d  one  fingle  thing  I  had  fc 

talking  about.    He  would  have  ftill  a  great  n 

to  a(k  me,  as  before,  to  what  end  the  fun  reti 

ed  to  the  eaft,  but  that  he  would  be  fearful  ol 

fending.    He  would  therefore  find  his  accoun 

pretending  to  underftand  what  he  was  thus  c 

pcllcd  to  hear.    This  is  the  praAtce  carried  o 

polite  educatiofu  Our  Emilius,  however,  broi 

up  in  greater  rufticity,  and  fo  difiicult  of  com! 

henfion,  will  liften  to  nothing  of  all  this.    At 

very  firft  word  he  might  not  underftand,  he  w( 

turn  away  and  play  about  the  room,  leaving 

to  finilh  my  oration  by  myiclf.    We  inuft  1 

therefore,  (ome  more  obvious  folution :  this  k 

tific  method  of  explication  being  ufelefs  to  hii 

"  We  were  obferving  the  pofition  of  the  fc 

to  the  north  of  Montoiorenci,  when  he  inten 

ted  me  with  this  impertinent  queftioo,  of  * 

what  end  is  all  this  V    On  which,  I  anfwer,  * 

are  in  the  right ;  we  muft  think  of  this  matw 

leiiiire ;  and  if  we  find  this  inquiry  is  ufele(s, 

will  drop  it,  for  we  have  no  need  of  ufelefs  im 

mcnts.'    We  then  bcUke  ourfelves  to  fomc  ol 

employment,  and  talk  no  more  of  geography 

fing  the  reft  of  the  day. 

••  I  propofe  to  him  next  mormng  a  walk  be! 
brcakfaft :  he  likes  nothing  better ;  children  m 
neral  are  very  ready  for  funning  about,  and  n 
is  fit  for  cxercifc.  We  enter  the  foreft,  tratj 
the  country,  and  rambling  about  tiU  wc  ait  ^ 
^cd;  we  lot  ourfelves,  and  k^w  u(3i  w^*^  ^ 
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TO  mpn  home.    Our  time  U  fpent ;  the  heat  of 

tkd^Hcrealb:  we  begin  to  grow  hungry,  and 

ir29ki;r2bout  from  one  pUce  to  another,  among 

ccp^voods,  and  qaarries,  without  jneeting  with 

nrol^fdwearcacquainlcd  with.  At  length,  ovcr- 

buid,  £i3uihcd,  fatiguedy^  we  Bnd  ourfclves  only 

aw  asd  more  bewildered.    We  fit  dpwn,  there- 

ijittioitft  otHiflyes  and  deliberate  on  what  is  to  be 

iM.  Sappofing  my  pupil  to  have  been  educated 

Ekiao'badud,  he  does  not  deliberate  a^ut 

tk  i&itiff,  but  fits  down  and  begins  to  cry ;  ig- 

isnotthai  we  are  juft  by  the  gate  of  Montmo- 

fido,  vhicb  is  concealed  from  us  only  bv  the 

tmdi  ttanrow  coppice :  thefc  trees,  how- 

I  tV|  appear  an  impenetrable  foreft  to  him ;  fuch 

I  «&&  pitleman  as  he,  loft  in  the  bufbes.    After 

\Snek9  minutes  paHed  in  filence,  I  fay  to  him, 

l*)Aaiirofdifquieti^de,  What  (hall  we  do,  my 

ibrBailias,  to  get  out  of  this  foreft  f 

**l*iiui  [ailma/<weatt  ivitJb  the  tears  run" 
'  ^firmbii  cbeeJu],  I  know  not:  I  am  fo  weary, 
ftta^,  ib  dry,  I  know  not  what  to  do. 
^ftootsKAU.  Do  you  think  I  am  in  a  better  fi- 
teiai  than  jroii ;  or  that  I  ftiould  not  cry  too,  if 
Ifixidbrcak^  upon  tears  ?  Our  bufinefs  is  not 
^*crp,but  to  look  about  us.  Look  at  your 
^«ci;  what  is  it  o'clock? 

I  l>u.  It  is  ooon,  and  I  have  not  yet  breakfaftcd. 
J'SwH.  It  is  very  true  $  it  is  noon,  and  I  am 
mtao. 

•tiOL  Yau  muft  then,  furcly,  be  very  hungry^ 
I  *^5i.  Yes;  but  the  worft  on  it  is,  my  dinner 
JS«Wa)me  here  to  find  me.  Let  me  fee — it  i^ 
|J«;  tiji  is  prediely  the  time  at  which  wc  ob- 
P«d  fcftcrday  the  Btuation  of  this  foreft  from 
r*tm«ajci:  if  wc  could  but  obfcrve  in  like 
^"^  t^  pofitioa  of  Mpntmorenci  from  this 

"  Emo.  True,  but  yefterday  we  faw  the  foreft, 

►^^ccanoot  from  hence  fee  the  town. 

**ioos$.  That  is  our  very  misfortune. — If  wc 
Ml  bf  aay  meansy  but  ftnd  its  fituation  out 

F^iiwog  it 

I  nmt.  0,  my  good  friend  !  but  how? 

•won.  Did  wjc  not  obferve  that  the  foreft lay- 
ijiiL.  To  the  north  of  Montmorenci. 

*^uss.  Montnorenci  therefore  Oiould  be — 
I  *«ii.  To  the  fouth  of  the  foreft. 
I    loBsi,  We  have  a  method  to  find  out  the 
I***  noon. 
L*^a.  We  hate  fo,  by  the  diredioa  of  our 

•  Jouss.  But  as  for  the  fouth. 
^jmu  How  ihall  we  find  that? 

wss.  The  ibuth  is  always  oppofiteto  the 

/^^'  That  is  true ;  we  have  only  to  take  the 
r*®*  contrary  to  our  (hadows :  here,  this  muft 
•to  ih«  fouth.  Mootmorend  muft  lie  on  this 
"J-wnigothis  way^ 

*  WBit.  You  may  poflibly  be  in  the  right ; 
^  Itt  as  take  this  path  through  the  wood. 
I      *JiLiui  [eUtpping  bis  hands  and JbotUlng  fir 

y  Akl  Ifec  Blootmoreoci  dire«fUy  before  us. 

I  lu^'^Mff  let  us  go  to  breakfaft,  to  dinner, 

&^  hafte:  aftrooomyi  I  iee  is  j^ood  for 
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"  Obferve  that  if  he  does  not  adually  make  uGe 
of  this  latter  exprefiion,  he  will  think  fo ;  it  does 
not  fignify  which,  provided  I  do  not  teach  it  him. 
You  may  be  aflured,  alfo,  he  never  will  forget 
this  day's  lefTon  ae  long  as  he  lives ;  whereas,  had 
I  only  luppofed  this  advtnture  in  my  chamber,  all 
that  1  could  have  faid  on  it  would  have  been  for- 
gotten the  next  day.  For  this  reafon  we  ough^ 
to  inculcate  all  we  pofTibly  can  bj  aSionSf  and  to 
/ajf  only  what  we  cannot  do,** 

Sect.  XIX.    Of  the  Vanity  natural  to  youmg 
PERSONS, «W/i& a  sp£cimbii4/M.  Rousseau'^ 

METHOD  0/ CURB. 

The  following  picture  of  the  effcAs  of  vanity, 
in  young  perfons,  upon  the  acquifition  of  certain 
degreejs  of  knowledge,  may  be  ufeful  as  well  as 
entertaining  to  our  readers.  •*  My  pupil,"  fays 
M.  Rou0eau,  "  has  long  fince  obferved,  that  am- 
ber, ^lafs»  wax,  and  feyeral  other  bodies,  on  be- 
ing rubbed,  attrad  bit3  of  ftraw,  feathers,  &c» 
and  that  other  bodies  in  general  have  not  that  qua- 
lity. Among  them,  however,  we  have  accident 
tally  diicovered  one,  which  is  pofteiTed  of  a  yet 
morcsfingular  property;  it  attrads  fted  filings  ami 
bits  of  iron*  not  only  at  a  diftancc,  but  without 
fri^oa.  This  difcoyery  engages  our  attention  fo^ 
lome  time,  without  anlwcring  any  other  purpofc 
than  amufemeut.  At  length,  we  perceive  it  com- 
municates its  attradive  property  to  iron  and  fteel. 
About  this  time,  I  take  my  pupil  to  fee  the  diver« 
fions  of  a  neighbouring  fair,  where,  among  other 
wonderful  performances^  a  juggler  produces  a 
duck  of  wax,  f\yimmtng  about  in  a  bafon  after  a 
pi'jce  of  bread,  which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  Wc 
are  greatly  (urprifed  at  this  ftrange  phenomenon  ; 
but  as  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  fables  of 
witchcralFt,  we  charge  not  the  artift  with  being  a 
wizard  or  a  conjuror.  As  we  are  daily  accuftom- 
ed  to  various  ftriking  effc^H,  of  whofe  caufes  we 
are  conftffedly  ignorant,  we  are  not  very  anxious 
to  account  for  every  thing  we  (ee ;  but  reft  con* 
tented  till  fome  fortunate  eycnt  aflords  us  infor^ 
mation. 

"  At  our  return  home,  however,  our  conver- 
iatton  very  naturally  turns  on  this  extraordinary 
duck,  and  accordingly  a  thought  fuggefts  itfelf  of 
imitating  it.  We  take  a  large  needle,  and  touch- 
ing it  on  a  loadftone,  coyer  it  with  wax,  which 
we  mould  as  weU  as  wie  can  into  the  Ihape  of  a 
duck,  the  needle  pafiing  through  its  bodyfroq^ 
the  beak  to  the  tail.  We  then  fet  it  afloat  in  a 
bafon  of  water,  and  pr^fenting  a  key  to  its  beak» 
we  find,  to  our  great  joy,  the  duck  follows  it,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  Juggler  followed 
the  bread.  As  to  the  line  of  dircdion  in  which 
the  body  of  the  duck  remains  when  at  reft,  w£ 
may  obfery^  Jh?t  fome  otbcr  time ;  at  prefent  w€ 
are  too  much  taken  up  with  the  firft  objedt  of  at- 
tention to  think  of  any  thing  elfe.  In  the  even« 
ing  we  repair  to  the  juggler's  booth,  with  a  piece 
of  bread,  properly  prepared,  in  our  pocket;  when 
the  boaftiug  artift  bavmg  performed  his  trick,  my 
youn^  philofopher,  who  bad  with  difficulty  fo  long 
containtd  himfelf,  tells  him,  there  is  nothing  in 
It,  and  that  he  himfelf  can  do  as  much.  He  is  ta- 
ken at  his  word  i  and  inftantly  pull9  the  bread  with 
L  .  tic 
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the  coriceMcd  iron  out  of  his  pocket.  His  heUrt 
flutters  as  he  approaches  the  table,  and  his  hand 
trembles  as  he  prefcnis  the  bread.  The  duck, 
however.  Follows  it ;  on  which  he  leaps  for  joy, 
and  triumphs  in  the  applai:fe  of  the  fped^ators. 
The  juggler,  though  a  little  confounded,  embra- 
ces him,  fehcita'cs  him  on  his  fuccefs,  and  begs 
he  will  honour  him  with  his  prefcncc  the  next 
day,  when  he  promififB  to  colleft  a  more  nume- 
rous aflembly  to  witnefs  and  applaud  his  abilities. 
Our  young  naturalift,  in  the  mean  while,  fo  proud 
of  lw»  fcif  nee.  iljull  op  the  point  of  di/covcring 
the  fecret,  when  I  hurry  him  ^wayfrom  the  fcenc. 
*f  Fnll  of  fhe  applaufe  he  is  to  receive  to-mor- 
row, he  counts  the  moments,  in  the  mean  time^ 
with  ndicplous  impatience.  He  Jnvites  every  one 
he  knows,'  arid  woiild  be  glad  the  whole  world 
Ihoi^ld  be  wknefles  of  his  triumph.  At  length  the 
appointed  hour  is  come ;  we  haften  to  the  pl^cc 
of  rendezvous,  ani  find  the  room  already  <:rowd 
led' with  fpe^atbrs,      '"  ^-—^  -  -»-x  . 


with  joy  at  the  fight. 

Receding  ours,  the  Juggicr  furpaflTes  his  ufuil  dex- 
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goes ;  if  to  return,  it  returns ;  if  to  torn  abo 
about  it  turns ;  its  motion  conftantly  obedient 
his  order.  The  repeated  fhouts  of  applaufe  tl 
follow  thefe  fpecimens  of  his  art,  are  fo  many 
fults  upon  us ;  we  therefore  priyately  flip  a 
and  m^ke  the  belt  of  our  way  home,  (hutouirfcl 
up  in  our  apartment,  infjtead  of  going  about, 
we  had  proje^ed,  to  tell  every  body  of  our  fiicq 
•«  The  next  morning  fomebody  knocks  at^ 
door ;  who  fhould  this  be  but  our  friend  the  j 
glcr  ?  He  enters,  and  modeflly  complains  of  | 
conduct ;  Jic  cannot  think  what  he  has  don^ 
us,  that  \f€  (hould  endeavour  to  difcrcdit  hisjri 
and  deprive  him  of  his  bread ;  or  that  there  i« 
thing  fo  very  wonderful  in  the  art  of  drawinJ 
liout  a  duck  of  wax,  that  wc  fhould  be  ainbiii 
of  that  honoijr,  at  the  expencc  of  a  poor  ml 
fubfiftence.  *  Faith,  Gentlemen,  continues " 
I  could  get  a  living  by  any  other  talent,  I 
never  he  proud  of  this.  Vou  fhould  rcflcd, 
His  young  heart  Is  elated*  a  man  who  has  fpent  great  part  of  his  life  in 
Other  tricks  iti'thdrcdurfe  cxcrcife  of  this  pitiful  induftry,'  muft  of  cr 
know  more  of  the  matter  than  you,  who 

terity,  ^hd  performs  wonders?  "My  PMpil,  how-    throw  ^way  ^  ffw  minutes  on  it.  If  I  did  nd 

(ever,  pays  no  attention  ^o  vhat  is  doing:  but    hibit  the  mafter  pieces  of  my  dexterity  at  firfl 

keeps  fumbling  allthi  while  fn  his  pocket,'  with    was  bccaufe  bhe  (hould  not  be  in  hafte  to  m 

his  piece  of  Wead  in  his  hand,  fetching  biff  breath    an  unnecefTary  difplay  of  one's  knowledge,  ft 

ihort,  and  fweating  wjth' impatience  and  anxiety,    always  taken  care  to  prcferve  -my  bcft  tricki 

At  Inigth  it  is  his  turn  to  exhibit;  the  artift  poni- 

ponfly  introduces  the  apparatus",  and  prepares  the 

fpeitators  for  the  trick.    Emilius,  thoug]^  fome- 

what  abafhed;  approaches  the  table,  and  bflferi^g 

his  Wfead  to  the  duck— ^uliat  a  new  turn  in  human 

pffairs :  Tame  as  it  was  ycflerday,  ijt  is  become  a 

inae  wild  dyck  to-day :  inftead  bf  prefcnting  its 

^ak,  it  turns  tail  and  fwims  away,  flying  from 

the  bread,  and  the  hand  prefenting  it,'  as  faft  ds 

!t  before  had  followed  them.*    After  many  fruit- 

lefs  trials,  for  which  he  is  conffantly  laughed  at 

hy  the  company,  my  pupil  (romplaips  that  he  is 

Jmi>ofed  on,  and  that  tfiis  Jstiot  the  duck  he  prac- 

tffed  on  yefterday :  defying  the  juggler  hirtfelf  to 

draw  this  about  in  the  faitte  manner.  •  ' 

•*  The  artilt,  without  making  a  reply,  takes  up 

a  piece  of  bread,  'and  prefentinjgit  to^  the  duck, 

draw^  it  imhiediatdy  ai\er  his  hand.     Emilius 

takes  up  the  fame  biecc.of  bread ;  but,  inflead  of 

fuGCf eding  bettef  than'  with  the  former,  has  the 

mortification  to  ff  e  the  duck  turn  reeatdlefs  from 

him,  and  make  arcles  round  the  baton.    Oil  this 


particulai^  occafions ;  and'  have,  bcfidcs  what 
have  feen,  many  others  to  check  young  and 
creet  obferyers.  I  am  come,  nevcrthelcfs, 
tinmen,  very  i^eadily  to  acquaint  you  of  the 
that  fo  much  embarraflcd  you ;  at  the  fame 
hoping  you  will  make  no  ufe  of  it  to  my  pi 
dice ;  and  that  you  will  another  time  be  m* 
ferved.^ 

'    "  He  produces  his  machine;  when,  to  our 
great  furprife,  we  fee  it  confifts  only  of  a  po' 
ful  loadftone,  which  a  child|  hid  under  the  t 
for  that  purpofe,  moved  about  without  bcttig 
ceived.    As  he  is  putting  his  loadihine  up  ag 
we*  thank  him,'  and,  excufing  ourfelves  for 
is  paf1/:d,  offer  to  make  him  a  prefent,  whii 
rctiifes.    «  No,  Gentlemen,  fays  he,  you  d( 
deferve  fo  v^^ll  of*  me,  that  I  fhould  accept 
favours  ;  you  fhall  be  obliged  to  me  againft 
Will ;  this  is  all  the  revenge  I  fhall  take, 
may  hence  learn  that  there  are  men  of  fpirit  i 
cbnditfons  of  lifie.'  I  km  paid  for  the  exercil 
my  hands,  and  not  of  my  tongue.*'   In  going 


lie  retires  in  confufion,  unable  to  bear  the  fneefli    he  addfcflfes  to  me,  particularly,  the  foflowinj 


pf  the*  company  any  longer. 

*•  The  juggler  now  takes  the  piece  of  bread  mv 
pupil  had  brought,  and  makes  ufe  of  it  with  as 
jnuph  fuccef?  as  he  did  his  own.  He  takes  the 
Iron  fr6m  within  it ;  artd  expoflng  it  to  the  com- 
pany, ra^fes  anothier  l^ughat  our  expence.  He 
even  di'aws'thc  duck  about,  as  before,  with  the 
hread  thus  fcpar^ted  fi'Om  the  iron.    He  performs 

the  fame  trTct,  alio,  with  another  piece,  cut  frotn    r , 

the  loaf  by-a  third  pcffon :  1»e  does  the  fiime  thirtg  you  did  -not  advife  mm;'  Having  faid  this,  d< 
with  his  glove,  ancf  with  the  bare  end  of  his  Ijnger.  parts,  leaving  us  both  in  a  gocid  deal  of  cc 
He  next  adv^ncts  into  thb^  middle  of  the  roorfi, 
nnd  declaring  aloud,  Withrth^rt  emphatic  trtne  fo 
peculiar  to  thefe  gentry,'  that^  his'duck  Would  ob<*y 
liis  call,  as  well  as  his  motions;  hfe  fpeak's  to  it, 
nnd  It  immediately  obeys  the  wt)rd  ot  t:ommaTjd« 
if  he  bids  it  move  to'^be  right,  to  the  rigftt  it 


primand :  *  1  can  eafily  excufe  the  child,  fay 
aloud,  as  h^  offended  only  through  ignora 
But  you.  Sir,  vtiho  ought  to  have  known  h« 
tor.  Why  did  you  permit  him  ?  As  you  both 
together,  you,  as  the  elder,  owe  him  your 
vice  and  direction.  Your  experience  fhoul( 
the  authority  for  his'condud.  In  reproic 
himfelf,  as  he  grows  up,  for  the  faults  of  his  yo 
he  will  doubtlcfs  reproach  yon  for  thofeof  w 


tion. 


"  The  circumflantial  account  of  this  exaroj 
of  more  confbhuence  thah  it  thay  at  firiV  apl 
How  many-  lefTona  are  contained  in  lhit*1 
How  many  mortifying  confcqnencesaf^  ^ 
follow  the  firft  emotion  of  vtnityf  Watch  1 
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are,  fsof  pnecq>tory  this  firil  emotion  tri  yout; 
pgpi;asd  be  afliircd,  that,  if  you  can  thus  make 
sjnMifcof  bumHiation  and  difgrace,  you  will 
k  bag  before  you  fee  any  appearance   of  a 

KQfld. 

hcT.JX.  Oftbe  EoucATidH  of  Boys  wUnd-^ 

e^>rtfMEtCANTILE   EMPLOtMBl«T. 

IftbeEogtifh  language  were  adorned  with  few- 
I  ff catiartK  blftonc^»  philofophical,  and  poetical 
c3Qpa&ioQ^  it  might  doubtiefs  be  neceitiry  to 
pvctfebojr,  vbo  is  deOgoed  for  a  ndercantilei  or 
anacechaoical  employment^  a  claifical  educa- 
I  ^  ilprdeot  this  docs  not  appear  abfolutely 
Azfi^,  altbough  if  the  circumftancea  of  the  pa- 
I  XKSQQaiTonl  it,  it  ia  fir  from  being  improper. 
TVnercbaot,  and  even  the  mechanic,  will  fcarce 
^Raloo  to  repent  his  being  introduced  to  the 
ynhacc  of  Plato  and  Cicero.  But  ftill,  if 
vooBn/Uocct  of  the  patents,  or  any  other  jud 
fl^  &oaid  render  it  inconvenient  to  feud  the 
J*|aiD  wbo  is  intended  for  trade  to  ftudy  the 
"^  bsguages,  means  may  be  eafily  adopted 
^Aakeopfar  his  lofs.  Confine  him  not  to  writ- 
Ji»gitbttetic  and  bookkeeping  alone.  Thefe, 
tababjobtdy  neccflary  for  people  in  bufirteCi, 
H*iopo«er  to  reft  rain  the  palBons*  or  to  in- 
Pitkwnd  with  generous  and  virtuous  fenti- 
ijjk  Without  loading  bis  memoi7  with  Latin 
J»C«(k,  we  may  infpire  him  with  a  tafte  for 
'•••intWge  and  elegant  literature.  The 
■»*»rf«r  BmiOi  hidorians,  (bmc  of  the  purcft 
■fc*rf our  poets,  the  many  excellent  pciio- 
W  worts  which  luv«  appeared  in  our  language^ 
■Mtbeij^fl/or,  the  TatUr^  the  Adventurer^ 
^^iim^^  Ac.  together  with  fome  of  our  belt 
*''^l«<wiofthc  ^iDcs,  may  with  propriety  be 
*«to hi* hands.  They  will  teach  him  how  to 
■wdraibo  juftly,  and  to  exprefs  himfclf  in 
^nitwo  or  writing  with  elegance  and  accu- 

B'tljey  will  refine  his  taftct  improve  his  mind, 
i*^  him  above  low  and  vicious  pieafures. 
•  Btt,  who  has  occafion  to  fpeak  ot  write, 
^^^  baftnefs,  ought  to  be  ignorant  of  the 

B'o  of  grammar,  the  yourig  man,  who  is  de- 
^^1  mercantile  occupation,  ought  to  be 
■jSyiBftrudcd  in  the  Engliih  grammar* 
n*Mttei,  which  a  mercl^nt  is  ofteneft  called 
r*'*f  »e  a  iacred  regard  to  his  engage- 
F^|*l  a  ftrid  honcfty,  which  will  prevent 
n^  taking  undue  advantages,  or  exafling 
r^*iWc  profits.  Punduality  and  difpatch 
P"»A©e%  particularly  incumbent  on  the  mer- 
P^.I^oficffiaa.  Temptations  will  now  and 
P*ifc  to  ledoce  the  mercnant  from  his  intc- 
RTkc  boy  who  is  intended  for  trade  ought 
p»efrom  his  earlieft  years,  to  be  inspired 
Sillu*  ^"^  regard  for  truth  and  juftice  % 
K*^to  ficw  deceit  and  the  violation  of  pro-  ' 
ff^^^borrencc  and  difdain. 
1?*^  i«  a  virtue  which,  in  the  prefent  age, 
P*?!*  Mtiqnated.  Even  the  mcichant  of- 
C2y2[\**^^  fcillcd  in  the  arts  of  profufion 
Ht**  ^  parfimooy.  But  the  codequen- 
^2"«feUjr  often  prove  £iUl.  Yet  without 
32*og  the  parnmony  of  the  mifef,  a  cha- 
fcJT  ^id  io  contempt,  parents  and  teach- 
I    ^^ttly  to  isttfcdi  oA  the  youoft  mci'chA&t 
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habits  of  frugality ;  and  to  (how  him  the  folly  of 
beginning  to  fpend  a  fortune  before  he  h:ls  ac- 
quired it.  For  this  purpofe  the  Effays  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Dr  Franklin  ought  to  be  recommended 
to  his  attention :  particularly  hJs  Ad'vlce  to  a  Toung 
TraJe/martf  his  ffhjfl/et  his  IVec^ffarjf  Hints  td 
tbo/e  that  (would  he  ncb^  and  his  Way  to  Make  mo'^ 
tiey plenty  iti  rverj Man's  Pockety  Scc.  Induftry  is  the 
con(tant  companion  of  frugality.  A  young  man. 
who  is  taught  oedonomy  in  other  things,  will 
hardly  need  to  be  inftrudted  in  tHe  rieccflity  of  in- 
duftry, or  to  be  told  that  idleoel^  is  the  thief  of 
time,  the  rooft  precioUa  of  all  thinx**.  Without 
indaftrious  application,  n6  man  can  reafonably 
expe<5l  to  meet  with  fuccefs  iq  his  occupation ;  and 
if  the  merchant  leave  his  bufincfs  to  the  manage- 
ment of  cletks,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will 
quickly  accumulate  a  fortune.  It  is,  therefofe* 
ncceflary,  that  he  who  is  intended  for  trade  be 
early  accuftomed  to  habits  of  fober  application, 
and  he  carefully  redrahied  frorti  volatility  and  di(- 
(ipation. 

•*  With  thefe  vii-tiies  and  qualificltions  (faya 
Mr  Heron,)  tlie  merchant  is  likely  to  be  rtfpeA- 
able,  and  not  unfoccefsfiil,  while  he  continues  to 
profecute  his  trade  5  and  if,  by  the  bleffing  of 
Providence,  he  he  at  length  enabled  to  accumu* 
late  a  moderate  fortune,  his  acquaintance  with  e- 
legant  literature^  and  the  virtuous  habits  which 
he. has  acquired,  will  enable  him  to  enjoy  It  with 
tafte  and  dignity.  Indeed,  all  the  advantages 
which  a  min  without  tafte,  or  knowledge,  or  vir- 
tue, can  derive  from  the  poflellion  of  even  the 
molt  fpltndid  fortune,  are  fo  inconflderablc,  that 
they  can  be  no  adequate  reivird  for  the  toil  which 
he  undergoes,  and  the  mean  arts  which  he  prac- 
tifes  in  acquiring  it.  At  the  head  of  a  great  for- 
tune, a  fool  can  only  make  hirhfelf  more  ridicu- 
lous, and  a  man  of  a  wicked  and,  vicious  charac- 
ter more  gederally  abhorred,  than  if  fortune  had 
kindly  concealed  their  crimes  and  follies  by  pla- 
cing them  in  a  mote  obfcure  flatlon.^' 

9ect.  XXI.   0/the  Education  ofYOVTM/rom 

PUBERTY   to   MANHOOD. 

"  This  age  (lays  Mr  Heron)  is  every  way  a  very 
important  period  in  human  life.  .Whether  we 
confider  the  change  which  now  takes  place  in  the 
bodily  conititution,  or  tiie  paflio'n  which  now  firft: 
begins  to  agitate  the  brealt,  (till  we  muft  regard 
this  as  a  critical  feafon  to  the  youth.  The  bufi- 
Tlefs  of  tbofe  to  whofe  care  he  is  ftill  efttrufted,  ia 
to  watch  over  him  fo  as  to  pi  event  the  pafllon  for 
the  lex  from  hurrying  him  to  Ihameful  and  vici- 
ous indulgence,  and  from  feducing  him  to  habits 
of  frivolity  atid  indolence ;  to  prevent  hfm  from 
becoming  either  the  fhamelefs  rake,  or  the  trifling 
coxco«nb.  Though  fo  furious  is  the  impulfc  of 
that  appetite  which  now  fires  the  bofom  and  flioot* 
through  the  veins  of  the  youth,  tl»at  to  reftniia 
him  from  tl^e  cxcefles  to  which  it  leads  can  be  no 
eafy  talk;  yet  if  his  education  has  been  hitherto 
conduced  with  prudence,  if  he  is  fond  of  manly 
cxercifcs,  a^ive,  fober,  and  temperate ;  and  ftili 
influenced  by  modefty  and  the  fenfc  of  (bame  j 
even  this  m^y  through  the  bleflTing  of  heaven  be 
accompiiihed*  It  is  imponible  to  give  better  di- 
vcditui  thiu  thofe  of  RouiTeaa  for  thii  purpofe 
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Let  the  young  mnn  know  his  fituation ;  fct.bcfore 
him  in  a  ftriking  tight  the  virtue  which  he  may 
pra<ftife  by  reftraining  appetite,  and  the  frightful 
fatal  vices  into  which  he  may  be  hurried.  But 
truft  not  to  precept,  nor  to  any  views  which  you 
ciln  lay  before  him,  either  of  the  difgracefulncfs 
apd  the  pernicious  confecjuences  of  vice,  or  of  the 
cBgnity  and  the  happy  fruits  of  virtue.  Something 
more  »nu(l  be  done.  Watch  Over  hVn  with  the 
attention  ot  ArguR ;  engage  hinn  in  the  moft  ac- 
^ve  and  fatiguing  fports.  Carefully  keep  him  at 
a  diftance  from  all  inch  company,  and  fuch  books, 
as  may  fuggeft  to  his  mind  ideas  of  love,  and  of 
the  gratification  at  which  it  aims.  But  ftill  all 
your  precautions  will  not  countera^  the  defigns 
of  nature;  nor  do  you  wifti  to  oppofe  her  defigns. 
I'he  youth  under  your  care  muft  feel  the  impulfe 
of  defirc,  and  become  fufceptible  of  love.  Let 
him  then  fix  his  affedions  on  fomc  virtuous  young 
womm.  His  attachment  to  her  will  raifc  him  a- 
bove  debauchery,  and  teach  him  to  defpife  brutal 
plcalures :  it  will  operate  as  a  motive  to  difpofc 
jnim  to  apply  to  luch  arts,  and  to  purfue  fuch 
branches  of  knowledge,  as  may  be  neceflary  for 
his  farther  cftablilhment  in  the  world." 

Sect.  XXII.    Of  the  Education  of  toumg 

MBN   of  %KHJL  and  FOftTUNB. 

."  Thofe  whom  the  kindnefe  of  Prov?dence  hia 
jylaced  in  an  elevated  ftation,  and  in  affluent  cir- 
cumrtancei,  fo  that  they  fecm  to  be  bom  rather 
to  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  honours  than  to 
•  ad  in  any  particular  profefllon  or  employment, 
have  notwithftanding  a  certain  part  aligned  them 
ifi  perform,  and  many  important  duties  to  fulfil. 
They  are  members  ot  fociety,  and  enjoy  the  pro- 
teAioTi  of  the  oivil  InfJitulions  of  that  fociety  to 
which  they  belong ;  they  muft  therefore  contri- 
bute what  they  can  to  the  fupport  of  thofe  infti- 
tutions.  The  labours  of  the  induftrious  poor  are 
ncccffary  to  fupply  them  with  the  luxuries  of  life; 
and  they  muft  know  how  to  diftribute  their  wealth 
with  prudence  and  gcnerofity  among  the  poor. 
They  enjoy  much  leifure ;  and  they  ought  to  know 
bow  td  eniploy  their  leifure  hours  in  an  innocent 
and  agreeable  manner.  Befides,  as  their  circum- 
iiances  enable  them  to  attra«5l  the  regard  and  re- 
fped  of  thofe  who  are  placed  in  inferior  (lations, 

3nd  as  the  poor  are  ever  ready  to  imitate  the  con- 
;u(5l  of  their  fuperiors;  it  is  neceifary  that  they 
endeavour  to  adorn  their  wealth  and  honours  by 
the  moll  eminent  virtues,  in  order  that  their  ex- 
ample may  have  an  happy  influence  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  community. 

*«  Their  education  ought  therefiare  to  be  con- 
duced with  a  view  to  thefe  ends.  After  what  we 
have  urged  in  favour  of  a  claflical  education,  our 
readers  will  naturally  prefume  that  we  regard  it 
an  highly  proper  for  a  man  of  fortune.  The  youth 
who  is  deftined  to  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and 
honours,  cannot  fpcnd  his  early  years  more  ad- 
vantageoufly  than  in  gaining  an  acquaintance  with 
the  elegant  renjains  of  antiq'i'ty.  The  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  cl^fTiral  learning  are  peculiariy 
tJccclTiry  to  him.  Care  mull  be  taken  to  prefcrvc 
him  front  acquiring  an  haughty,  fierce,  imperious 
temper.  The  attention  ufually  paid  to  the  child- 
ren of  people  of  fortune^  and  \iit  fooltfli  foiMncft 
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with  which  they  are  often  treated,  liave  a  diij 
tendency  to  infpire  them  with  high  notions  of  ili 
own  importance,  and  to  render  them  paffioni 
overbearing,  and  conceited.  Bbt  if  their  tcm 
acquire  this  bias  even  in  childhood,  what  may 
cxpeded  when  they  advance  towards  manho 
when  their  attention  i»  likely  to  be  oftener  ti 
ed  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  that  r 
which  they  occupy,  and  to  the  pitiful  humiKt' 
thofe  beneath  them  ?  Why,  they  are  likely  td 
fo  proud,  infolent,  reicntful,  and  rctcngeftil 
to  render  themfchres  diiagreeablc  and  hatcfa 
all  who  know  them ;  and  betides,  to  be  mean 
of  thofe  delightful  feelings  which  attend  hud 
benevolent,  and  mild  dilpofitions.  Let  the 
of  fortune,  therefore,  as  he  is  concerned  for 
future  happinefs  and  dignfty  of  his  chiM,  bJ 
kfs  careful  to  prevent  him  firom  bchig  treaty 
ftich  a  manner  as  to  be  infpired  with  hau^w 
caprice,  and  infolence,  than  to  prevent  hw  j 
from  being  foured  by  harfh  and  tyranwcai  w 

"  The  manly  exercifes,  as  they  arc  fetod 
to  the  health,  the  ftrcngth,  and  even  the  «d 
fo  they  are  highly  worthy  of  engaging  IhfrJI 
tion  of  the  young  gentleuKm.  Dancing,  fiw 
running,  horfemanfhip,  the  maoagcmcntjl 
muiket,  and  the  motiona  of  military  <fiicJ|f 
are  none  of  them  unworthy  of  occupying  hisi 
at  proper  feafons.  It  is  unncceflary  to  pwiH 
the  advantages  which  be  may  derive  fr(W 
cing  5  thefe  fecm  to  be  pretty  generall>  w 
flood.  Perhaps  our  men  of  fortune  would 
fliamed  to  make  ufe  of  their  legs  for  ninninf 
occafions  may  occur,  on  which  even  this  hn 
accompKfhment  may  be  ufcful.  Though  we 
not  to  fee  the  young  man  of  fbrtune  bec« 
jockey;  vet  to  be  able  to  make  a  graceful  ap 
ance  on  horfeback,  and  to  manage  his  horlb 
dexterity,  will  not  be  unworthy  of  his  ftatio* 
charafter.  If  times  of  public  danger  (hould 
and  the  flate  fhould  call  for  the  fervices  o 
fubje^s  againfl  any  hoftile  attack,  they  wbofc 
and  fortune  place  them  in  the  moft  emincQ 
tions  will  be  fir  ft  expedled  to  ft  and  forth ;  \ 
unacquainted  with  thofe  exercifes  which  are 
neded  with  the  military  art,  what  a  pitiftil 
mufb  they  make  in  the  camp,  or  in  the  fi^ 
battle? 

"  As  the  manrof  fortune  may  perhaps  en| 
hereditary  right,  or  may  be  called  by  the  vq 
his  fellow  citizens,  to  a  feat  among  the  legil 
body  of  his  country ;  he  ought  in  his  youth 
careiPully  inftru<5led  in  the  principles  of  her 
cal  constitution,  and  of  thofe  laws  by  whi< 
own  rights  and  the  rights  of  his  fellow  citiic 
determined  and  fecured. 

**  Natural  philofophy,  as  being  both  high! 
ful  and  entertaining,  is  well  worthy  of  the 
tixjn  of  all  who  can  afford  to  appropriate  an 
of  their  time  to  fcientific  purfuits ;  to  the  n 
fbrtune,  a  tafte  for  natural  philofophy  mig 
ten  procure  the  moft  delightful  entertain 
To  trace  the  wondfrs  of  the  planetary  fy 
to  mark  the  progrefs  of  vegetation,  tocxani 
the  properties  of  that  fine  element  whic 
breathe,  to  trace  the  laws  by  which  all  tli 
ferent  elements  are  confined  to  their  propeil 
tions,  and*above  a!!  ta apply  ^cpriiictplca 
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tv^lUdbphjr  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground, 
artfttfenents  which  might  agreeably  and  inno- 
flsll^occopf  many  of  the  leifure  hours  of  the 
tm  wko  enjoys  a  fplendid,  and  independent 
ftriBoe. 

•Nfitberdo  we  fuppofe  civil  hiftory  and  the 
fnpifh  of  msrals  to  ^  overlooked.  Without 
kDg  aqoaiiitcd  with  thefe,  how  could  any  Jud 
flraecBnte  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  political 
CDdbudoa  of  his  country  be  acquired  by  the 
ymspgentlcmin?  Hiftory  expofes  to  our  obfcr- 
vM  tb:  fbrtone  and  the  anions  of  other  hu- 


«5 


mMxwU  to  take  notice  of  individuals,  they 

mdbok  alwajs  fuch  as  have  been  eminent  for 

lifiKi  for  abihties,  or  for  the  rank  which  they 

'  Mis  life;  to  the  rich  and  great  it  ought  to  fpeak 


Jwl  wants  being  the  fame  in  every  Gtoatton  of    finefs  to  fix  on,  or  how  to  procure  fuch  a  piece 


tune  fo  unfrequcnt,  that  you  can'flaUer  yourfclf 
that  your  pupil  will  be  exempt  from  them?  We 
certamly  are  approaching  the  crifis  of  human  edt* 
blifhments,  the  age.  of  political  revolutions.  Who 
can  aflure  you  what  will  be  "your  lot  ?  All  that 
men  have  made,  they  may  dcftroy.  There  are 
no  charaders  indelible  but  thofe  imprinted  by 
nature,  and  nature  never  made  man  royal,  noble, 
or  rich.  What  then  will  become  of  the  pupil  you 
have  educated  to  live  only  with  f^lendour,  when 
debafed  into  indigence  and  meannefs  ?  How  mi- 
ferable  muft  be  the  fituation  of  that  pampered 
_  kings,  and  thus  fupplies  in  fome  meafure  helplefs  being,  who,  being  deflitute  of  everything. 
ieyHoe  of  experience ;  it  teachers  prudence^  and  is  incapable  of  providing  in  the  leaft  fbr  himfelf^ 
lliautcife  to  the  moral  fenfe.    When  hiftory    and  places  all  his  fatisfa^ion  in  things  dependent 

on  others  ?  Happy  is  he  who  knows  how  to  quit 
a  rank  that  is  quitting  him,  and  to  remain  ftill  a 
man  in  fpite  oi  fortune  1  Let  others  lavtfti  what 
encomiums  they  pteafe  on  the  frantic  behaviour 
lib|tculilr  efficacy*  and  they  oughf  to  be  care-  of  the  vanquifhed  monarch,  who  wanted  to  bury 
Uifwktd  to  Hften  to  itt  voice."  '    himfelf  alive  in  tht  niinf  of  his  throne  5  he  is  moft 

Mbthephii  of  edacatton  recommended  by  decidedly  an  objeft  of  contempt.  His  exiftence 
irHerosintheEocydopaediaBritannicaforper-  depended  00  his  crown^  and  had  he  not  been  a 
fasgf  fsik  and  fortune.  He  afterwards  adds,  king,  he  would  ^ave  been  nothing  at  all.  But  the 
^Wc  ixf  nothing  of  caufing  the  young  man  of  monarch  who  can  throw  afide  the  robes  of  royal- 
inter  to  learn  the  mechanical  art.  We  think  ty  and  be  ftill  himfelf,  is  in  finitely  ^^i^/or  to  a 
iiit  I  mechanical  art  might  now  and  then  af-    crovm.    From  the  rank  of  a  king,  which  may  be 

filled  up  by  a  cowand,  a  knave,  or  a  fool,  he  rifes 
to  that  of  a  man,  which  fo  few  are  able  to  fill  with 
decency  and  dignity." 

•«  A  young  man  (M«  Rouflcao  clfewherc  ob- 
ferves)  (hould  learn  to  exert  a  ftrong  arm;  to 
handle  the  axe  and  the  (aw ;  to  fquare  a  piece  of 
unhewn  timber,  to  mount  the  roof  of  a  boufe,  to 
lay  6n  the  ridge,  and  to  fit  the  joifts  and  fcant- 
lings.  If  auy  man  whatever  be  afhamed  of  this, 
he  is  only  a  flave  to  prejudice,  and  one  that  wouUI 
be  afhamed  of  the  moft  commendable  anions,  it 
they  were  ridiculed  as  unfalhionable."  If  any 
gentlemap  of  fortune,  influenced  by  our  philofo- 
pher's  arguments,  ftiould  wifh  to  give  his  fon  a 
trade,  (which  however  we  have  no  very  fanguinc 
expectations  of,)  but  (hould  be  at  a  lofs  what  bu- 


MMi  in  innocent  and  pleafing  amufement : 
lt«ri)  not  confider  it  as  abfolutely  necejfaryr 
ElseuEAn,  however,  who  (eems  to  have  an- 
ti^M  with  a  kind  of  fropbetie  forefigbtf  the 
pRtefTfolutionary  (late  of  £urope»  is  of  a  dif- 
tospbion ;  and  it  may  be  at  leaft  amufing,  if 
•at  isftini^fe,  to  quote  his  advices  upon  this 
In^  efpectilly  when  we  confider  the  time  when 
W  wrote  them. 

"Hieherto,  ((ays  that  fingular  genius)  we  have 
■^Bofiftbdion  of  fituation,  rank,  or  fortune; 
fcrnuiithelame  in  every  rank  and  fituation. 
tlfcricfc  have  no  better  appetites  than  the  poor, 
I  Mr  qtBcker  digcftioQ :  the  mafter  has  not  longer 
'Aasorftnmger  than  his  (ervant :  a  great  man  is 
'•ifcthan  the  mcaneft  artifiin :  in  a  word,  our 


%  tk  means  of  providing  for  them  ought  to  be 
fc*  Ac  fame.  Adapt  the  education  of  a  tnan 
^bperfbnal,  and  not  accidental  abilities.    Do 

^  Mira  fee,  that,  by  bringing  him  up  only  to  fill 
•wion  in  life,  you  make  him  unfit  for  every 
w?  ud  that  mere  accident  may  render  all  the 

'  f*  70a  have  taken  ufelefs,  or  dcftruCHve  to 


oi  education  for  him,  he  mayliften  to  M.  Rouifeau 
himfelf,  who,  after  rejedting  that  of  the  tailor,  a* 
only  fit  for  women,  thofe  of  the  blackfmith  and 
brazier  as  dirty,  and  that  of  the  cloth-^weaver,  as 
rendering  a  man  nearly  as  much  a  machine  as  his 
loom,  adds  ••  aH  things  duly  confidcred  then,  the 

,   _-   trade  moft  fuitable  perhaps  for  our  pupil  is  that 

■».  II  there  a  more  ridiculous  being  on  earth    of  a  joiner ;  which  is  neat,  ufeful,  and  may  be 
I  *^lord  become  a  beggar,  and  retainine  in  his    carried  on  within  doors.    It  is  fufficiently  labori- 
•"T the  prejudices  attached  to  his  birth?  What    ous  too  to  ' 


.  ,    ,   -■  prejudices  ; ,w ...-  ^ .. ..«. 

■tee  file  and  contemptible  than  a  rich  man  be- 

?*poor,  ienfible  of  the  difgrace  of  povertv,  and 

*«ttitothe  lowcft  of  the  human  fpecies?  The 

,  ^^^  ^  other  refource  than  to  turn  common 

I  2^  ■^'j^***  other  (ervilely  to  put  on  a  livery. 


•  to  keep  the  body  in  exercife,  and  requires 
both  diligence  and  dexterity :  at  the  fame  time, 
tafte  and  elegance  are  not  excluded  from  being 
c^ifplayed  on  the  form  and  contrivance  of  the 
work.  If  it  (hould  fo  happen,  indeed,  that  your 
pupil  has  a  natural  turn  n>r  the  fpeculative  fcien- 


^  tfaii  fine  phrafe  in  their  mouths,  fVe  muft  ces,  you  cannot  be  blamed  for  teaching  him  a  me- 

*^  chanic  art  conformable  to  his  inclinations ;  let  him 

.-J*  w*kc  a  dependence  on  the  adual  order  learn,  for  example,  fo  defign  and  conftrud  ma- 

1  r|*gy»  « ithoot  thinking  that  order  fubjed  to  thematical  inftruments,  quadrants,  teleicopes,  and 

^■JJJ^  rcvohitions  and  that  it  is  impo(rible  the  like. 

g^  w  prevent  that  which  may  afltd  your  ««  When  your  pupil  learns  a  trade,  you  alfo  will 

JJo.  The  high  may  be  reduced  low,  and  learn  it  with  him ;  lor  he  will  never  learn  as  it 

Jte  may  become  poor,  and  even  the  monarch  (hould  be,  what  you  do  not  learn  together.    You 

^•t  into  a  fi&bjcd.    Arc  thcfc  changes  of  for-  muft  not  affed  to  be  treated  as  gentienunt  but  as 
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real  workmen*  ivho  are  n<>t  trifling  with  a  profef- 
non.  Czar  Peter  worked  as  a  common  fhip  car- 
penter in  the  yard,  and  (enred  as  a  drummer  in 
EU  own  troops.  Do  you  think,  reader,  that 
prince  was  not  your  eqdalf  at  Icalt,  either  in  birth 
or  merit?  Unfortunately,  nowever,  we  cannot 
^nd  all  our  time  at  the  workbench ;  as  we  have 
not  only  to  learn  the  profeflion  of  a  joiner,  but 
alfo  that  of  a  man,  the  latter  of  which  is  by  much 
the  rooft  tedious  and  difficult.  What  then  {hall 
we  do  ?  Shall  we  hire  a  mafter  joiner,  for  an  hour 
in  a  day,  as  we  do  the  dancing. mafterr  No:  That 
would  not  be  making  ourfelves  his  apprentices, 
but  his  fcholars;  and  our  ambition  is  not  fo  much 
to  l^am  the  trade,  as  to  raife  ourftlves  to  the  con* 
diiion  of  z  jointT.  We  ihould  therefore  go  onCe 
or  twice  a-week  at  leaft,  and  fpend  the  whole  day 
at  his  (hop.  We  ihould  rife  at  his  hour  in  the 
rooming,  and  be  at  our  work  before  him.  We 
ihould  eat  at  his  table,  work  according  to  his  or- 
ders, and,  after  having  had  the  honour  pf  fupping 
witbh  is  fan^ily,  return,  if  we  pleafe,  to  fleep  on 
our  own  hard  mattrefles.  Thus  you  fee  how  we 
might  learn  feveral  trades  at  once,  and  exercife 
ourfelves  with  manual  labour,  without  negledlng 
our  other  accomplifhments." 

M.  Rousseau  after^^^rds  mentions,  that  *^  fron^ 
an  ancient  cuftom  pecu^ar  to  the  Ottoman  racCf 
the  Grand  Signior  is  obliged  to  praiflife  fonoe  me^ 
chanical  employment,  and  every  one  knows  the 
fuperbr  merit  of  fuch  workmanlhip."— It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable,  that  what  the  Eaflem  empe- 
rors do  from  cuftom,  our  mo/l  gracious  fovereign 
has  voluntarily  done  from  his  youth.  What  Bri- 
ton then  of  any  rank,  Ihould  be  afhamed  to  fol- 
low fo  great  an  example  I 

Sect.  XXIII.    Q/*  Regulating  /i&^PAStiONs 

^YOUTH. 

The  following  rcfledtions  of  M.  Roufleau,  upon 
the  pajfions^  appear  to  be  not  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion, although  he  evidently  dates  the  origin  of  the 
fympathetic  affections  by  far  too  late.  To  fup- 
pofe  a  human  being  "  hardly  JenfibU  of  the/w^r- 
ings  of  otben^^  till  the  age  oi  JixUen  is  both  ab- 
furd  and  contrary  to  univerfal  experience.  Mr 
Brookes  in  his  Tool  of^ilUyy  writes  much  more 
agreeably  to  nature,  when  he  makes  his  hero, 
Harry,  lo  much  attached  by  puerile  friendfliip  to 
his  game  cock,  as  to  rilk  his  life  for  him  at.  three 
years  of  age.  Even  Roufleau  hinfelf,  in.  another 
work,  entitled  Keveries^  (a ,  work  wherein  we 
may  furely  give  him  full  credit,  as  he  appeals  to 
the  Almighty  Searcher  of  hearts  for  the  truth  of 
it,)  acknowledges,  in  the  anecdote  he  records  ref- 
pc(5ting  his  fchool-miftrefs,  that  he  even  felt  the 
firft  beginnings  of  attachment  to  the  fair  fex,  when 
hardly  halt'  that  age.  But  Roufleau  in  his  Emiliiu^ 
though  he  profcflcs  to  follow  nature  only,  over- 
looks both  nature  and  experience,  as  too  many 
modem  philofopher(i  are  apt  to  do,  when  they 
wilh  to  ertablifli  a  favourite  theory. 

"  All  human  wifdorti,  (fays  he,)  as  far  as  it 
concerns  the  ufe  of  the  paffions,  confifts,  firft,  in 
perceiving  the  true  relations  of  a  min,  both  \vith 
regard  to  the  fpccies  and  to  the  individual ;  and 
fecoDtVy,  in  regulating  the  different  affedtion^  of 
the  mind  according  to  thefe  relations.    But  it 
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may  be  aflc^,  whether  man  hash  in  his  power  ^ 
regulate  his  affedions  according  to  this  or  thj 
prticular  relation  ?  Moft  certainty  he  has,  if 
be  in  his  powsr  to  dired  his  imaginalion  to  an 
particular  objedl,  or  to  give  it  this  or  tliat  part 
cular  turn.  Bdides,  the  prefent  qucftion  doesiK 
fo  much  regard  man's  power  aver  himlcif,  j 
what  may  poflibly  be  done  with  our  pupil,  by 
proper  choice  of  the  circumftances  in  which  he 
placed. 

•*  Whilft  his  fenfibllity  is  confined  merely  t 
himfclf,  there  can  be  nothing  morai  iu  his  afUom 
it  is  only  when  it  begins  to  extend  to  othcri  tit 
he  acquires  the  perception  and  idea  of  good  « 
evil,  which  conltitutes  him  i-eally  man,  and  an  a 
tcgral  part  of  hb  fpecies ;  to  this  period  thefcfin 
let  us  confine  our  obfervations.  Tl^e  real  pa 
greft  of  nature  is  gradual  and  flow ;  the  motic 
of  the  bloou  quickens ;  the  fpirits  begio  to  ii 
ment,  and  the  conftitution  forms  by  flow  M 
certain  degrees.  A  long  inquietude  precedes  Q^ 
firft  defires,  a  long  ignorance  diverts  them 
ous  ways,  and  we  defire  we  know  not  wbat» 
blood  flows  quick,  ,the  pulfe  beats  high, 
Tuperabundance  of  life  feems  impatient  to 
its  limits^  The  eye  acquires  vivacity,  and 
(itiyely  explores  all  other  beings ;  we  t>egioto 
an  intereft  in  tbofe  by  whom  we  are  furrotiDi 
we  begin  to  perceive  that  wc  were  not  made 
live  alone*  Thus  the  heart  begins  to  open  tolH 
man  affedions,  and  becomes  capable  dt  attid 
ment. 

"  The  flrft  fentiment  of  which  a  youth,  CM 
fully  educated,  is  fufceptible,  is  not  lovci  fa 
friendfliip.  The  flrft  a^  of  his  youthful  Imaiiai 
tion,  is  to  inform  him  that  there  arc  beings  M 
lar  to  himfelf,  and  the  fpecies  affrdts  him  beibf 
the  fex.  Another  advantage  ariling  from  prokiQ| 
ing  his  innocence  is,  that  it  enables  us,  by  roctf 
of  his  growing  fenlibility,  to  fow  the  firft  fccdsjl 
humanity  in  his  heart}  an  advantage  of  infioil 
importance,  becaufe  it  is  the  only  time  of  ti 
life  when  this  care  will  be  attended  with  eqfli 
fuccefs. 

**  It  is  a  fadt,  that  young  people,  early  cfl 
rupted,  and  addivSted  to  det>auchery,  are  iabuni^ 
and  cruel ;  the  heat  of  their  conftitution  rendc 
them  impatient,  vindidive,  and  hnpetuous.  Th( 
imagination,  engroficd  by  one  particular  otgcd 
rejects  every  other ;  they  have  neither  tcndcrsd 
nor  pity,  and  would  facrifice  all  the  world  I 
the  moft  trifling  giatification.  On  the  contran 
a  youth  educated  in  flmplicity  and  innocence,  I 
inclined  to  the  tender  paifions  by  the  firft  impofl 
of  nature.  His  fympathetic  heart  feels  the  fu^ 
ings  of  his  fellow  creatures ;  it  leaps  with  joy  a 
the  unexpected  fight  of  a  beloTed  companion,  hi 
arms  fly  open  to  embrace  him  with  ardour,  aw 
his  eyes  overflow  with  gladnefs.  He  is  fcnfiWc  o 
fliame  for  giving  difpleafure,  of  regret  for  havinj 
offended.  If  the  natural  warmth  of  his  conftiti 
tion  renders  him  hafty  and  paflionate,  you  i^ 
immediately  perceive  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart 
in  the  effufion  of  his  repentance ;  he  weeps,  b 
fighs  over  the  wound  he  has  given:  he  woul 
gladly  compcnfate  with  his  own  Wood,  that  whid 
he  has  fl^ed  ;  his  anger  fubfidcs,  and  his  pride  \ 
humbled  in  the  feufe  of  hid  fuUt,  If  he  i»  offeod 
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ed,  m  fiogle  word  of  apology  difarms  him» 

tMiBtlK  height  of  refentment ;  he  pardons 

^rnbof  otbeiv  as  willinj^ly  as  he  makes  repa- 

naoB&rhif  own.    Youth  is  not  the  age  of  re- 

iB!^2id  hatred ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  that  of 

onpafioo,  clctaency,  and  generofity.    We  may 

ifet  without  fear  of  contnnlidion,  from  expcri- 

aeCtthtta  youth,  tiot  meanly  bred,  who  has 

prefentdhismiiocencc  to  the  age  of  twenty,  is  at 

ttat  period  the  moft  generous,  the  belt,  the  moft 

Adttste,  md  the  moft  amiable  of  mankind. 

■Ma  if  rendered  foctable  by  his  weaknefs ;  it 

kfltcomffloa  milery  which  inclines  the  heart  to 

iMBtf.   ETery  attachment  is  a  iign  of  infiiffi- 

'  eSapT.  If  we  ftood  in  no  need  of  afDftancc,  we 

faidfcvdiy  think  of  uniting  rurfelves  to  each 

ltrr;ib that  human  felicity,  uncertain  as  it  is, 

Mndi  fiom  oar  Infirmities.    A  being  abfolute- 

ftin^,  oiuft  be  alone  and  independent.    God 

Wf i^oTi  tbfolute  hippinefs  ;  but  of  that  hap- 

ifcBfiio  can  have  any  idea  ?  If  an  imperfed  be- 

h&^  he  fappofed  to  have  an  independent  ex- 

fct,  rhat,  accordmg  to  our  ideas,  would  be 

Krrgoymefit  ?    In  being  aJone  he  would  be  mi- 

jCnUe.  He  who  wants  nothing,  will  love  no- 

I A^  isd  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  he  who 

llMiothiDg  can  be  happy. 

I   'feiet  it  follows,  that  our  attachment  to  our 

'  ttwoertnres  is  rather  owing  to  our  fympathi^^ 

%)itt their  pains,  than  with  their  pleafures ; 

I  jritArfeft  we  more  evidently  perceive  the  i- 

*«%ofoar  nature,  and  a  fecurity  for  their  at* 

terot  to  us.    If  our  common  neceflities  unite 

|»frw*  principle  of  intcreft,  our  common  mi- 

pvoatte  as  by  affedion.    The  light  of  a  hap- 

pMi  a  more  apt  to-  infpire  envy  than  love  ; 

ww«ffly  accufe  hire  of  ufurping  a  privilege  to 

j^  he  has  no  exclufive  right,  and  our  felf  love 

jfria  the  idea,  that  he  has  no  need  of  our  af- 

Phce.  But  who  does  not  bemoan  the  unhap- 

ffcfoer?  Who  would  not  releafe  him  from 

iiHfortunes,  if  it  coft  no  more  than  a  wilh  ? 

I^eifiertoiihagine  ourfelves  in  the  Gtuation  of 

»»T«eJied,  than  in  th«  of  the  happy ;  becaufe 

►pffcdTc  ourfelves  more  nearly  allied  to  the 

^^  to  the  o(ber.    CompalHon  is  a  grateful 

jfcyi  becaufe,  though  we   fympathi&  with' 

"fcer,  we  leaFcUy  rejoice  that  his  pains  arc 

JJ*  own.  Envy,  on  the  contrary,  is  painful, 

^^t  (b  hr  from  fympathifing  in  the  happinefs 

lH^  ^t  grudge  them  their  enjoymenrs.  The 

WfenM  to  exempt  us  from  the  evil  he  fulTers, 

•tte  tetcr  to  deprive  us  of  the  bleiQngs  he  en- 

*8^y«i  woukl  encourage  the  lirft  impylfes  of 

*J*»8  Icnfibility  in  the  heart  of  a  young  nian, 

■*»'*^his  difpofitton  towards  virtue  and  be- 

*^  ^  be  careful  not  to  fow  the  feeds  of  pride, 

*  ■;-  »d  cBvy,  by  i  falfc  rcprelentation  of  hu- 

^''^y.   Let  him  remain  unacquainted  with 

^paapofcoorts,  the  magnificence  of  palaces, 

•J^^channi  of  public  entertamments ;  let  him 

J*?P»ia  polite  circles  and  brilliant  alTemblies. 

^*J«wJtafupcrficial  view  of  fociety  till  he 

'Jjcto  make  a  proper  eftimate  of  its  intrinfic 

JM*©  (hew  him  the  world  in  general,  before 

^^  foacthiflg  of  mio  in  particular,  would 
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be  to  corrupt,  inftead  of  forming  hit^ind^  tode* 
ceive  inftead  of  inftru^ing  him. 

*•  Men  are  not  naturally  opulent,  courtiers,  no*' 
bles,  or  kings.  We  come  into  the  world  naked 
and  poor ;  we  are  all  fubjed  to  the  miferies  of 
life,  to  grief,  necellity,  and  evils  of  various  kinds:* 
in  Ihort,  we  are  all  condemned  to  die.  Such  i$ 
the  true  pidtur^  of  man.  Let  us  therefore  begin 
by  Itudymg  thofc  things  which  are  infeparable. 
from  human  nature,  that  which  moft  effentially 
conftitutes  humanity.  At  the  age  of  1 6  we  know 
what  it  is  to  fuffer,  for  we  ourfelves  have  alrieadjr 
fuffered  :  but  we  are  hardly  fenfible  of  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  others :  to  fee  without  feeling  them, 
is  not  to  know  them  ;  and  a  child  has  no  idea  of 
what  others  feel ;  he  knows  no  evils  but  his  own : 
but,  when  the  firft  difplay  of  his  faculties  kindles 
the  fire  of  his  imagination,  he  begms  to  perceive 
that  he  does  not  exift  independent  of  his  fellow 
creatures;  he  feels  their  complaints,  and  fympa* 
thifes  in  their  forrow.  At  this  time  the  tragical 
pi^ure  of  our  exiftcnce  ihould  excite  in  his  heart 
the  firft  frelings  of  humanity. 

**  When  that  critical  age  approaches,  which  in- 
dicates the  exiftcnce  of  thofe  defires  that  are  na- 
tural to  the  (excBy  exhibit  to  your  pupil  fuch  fcenes 
as  may  reftrain,  rather  than  accelerate  the  growth 
of  his  paffions.  Carry  him  from  the  town,  where 
the  immodeft  drels  and  behaviour  of  the  women 
anticipate  the  inftrudions  of  nature;  where  every 
fcene  prefen^  him  with  pleafures,  with  which  he 
ought  to  remain  unacquainted  till  he  is  able  to 
choofe  with  propriety.  Carry  him  back  to  his 
firft  habitation,  whofe  rural  limplicity  will  fuffijr 
his  palfions  to  unfold  in  their  natural  gradation. 
But  if  a  tafte  for  the  arts  fliould  attach  him  to  the 
town,  let  that  tafte  ferve  to  prevent  a  dangerous 
inadHvity.  Be  extremely  circurofped  in  the  choice 
of  his  companions,  his  employmeots,  his  pka* 
fures.  Shew  him  fuch  pi^ures  as  are  aftedingp 
but  modeft ;  fuch  as  will  nouriih  his  fenfibility, 
without  inflaming  his  deflers.  But  let  us  not  for«> 
get,  that  whilft.we  endeavour  to  avoid  one  ex- 
treme, there  is  a  poliibility  of  falling  into  the  o* 
ther.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  aftlid  your  youngs 
pupil  continually  with  objeds  of  horror  and  dii- 
trefs,:  to  carry  him  from  hofpital  to  hofpital,  and 
from  one  prifon  to  another.  We  muft  not,  by  too 
frequent  repetition,  harden,  inftead  of  foftening, 
his  heart,  at  the  fight  of  human  woes.  What  we 
too  often  behold  we  ceafe  to  imagine,  and  it  is 
in  imagination  only  that  we  feel  the  miferies  of  o- 
thers.  Hence,  from  their  conftant  viiits  to  the 
dying  and  the  lick,  the  hearts  of  priefts  and  phy- 
licians  grow  callous  and  obdurate.  Let  your  pu- 
pil, therefore,  be  made  acquainted  with  the  lot 
of  man,  and  the  fufferings  of  his  fpecies ;  but  let 
him  not  be  too  frequent  a  witoefs  of  fuch  calami- 
ty. A  fingle  object  judidoully  ^hofen,  and 
ihewn  at  a  proper  time^  will  infpire  him  with 
tendemefs,  and  afford  him  reflexion  for  a  whole 
month.  It  is  not  fo  much  tfie  objeA  it&lf,  as  his 
return  to  it  in  idea,  which  determines  his  Judge- 
ment ;  and  the  permanence  of  the  impreflUon  u- 
pon  his  mind  depends  alfo  lefs  upon  the  objeift 
than  the  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  recalled  to 
his  mind:    By  this  maoagement  of  our  examples, 

Icflb^, 
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never  let  fcvefity  extend  to  blows.     L^t  the  boy    infpire  them,  by  feafonablc  Icftnres,  with  love 

be  allured  atrd  led,  by  fhc  moft  artful  and  infinu-    learning,  admiration  of  great  and  virtuous  c! 

ating  treatment,  to  do  his  duty  ;  there  will  then    racers,  and  a  difpofiiron  to  cheerful  obedicH 

be  no  occafion  to  punifh  him  for  negle<5trng  it."       At  a  different  hour,  let  them  be  inftrufted  in 

Quintilian's  profelTed  object  being,  not  merely    ritbmetic  and  geometry.     Between  fupper  i 

to  give  general  directions  for  forming  the  heart    bed  time  in  ft  rn  ft  them  in  the  principles  of  rtlij 

and  cultivating  the  underftanding,  but  to  form  a    and  the  facred  hiflory.   From  the  writers  on  t 

particular  chara(!ter  in  life,  the  fcholar  and  the  o-    cation  let  the  pupils  pafs  to  the  authon  on  a 

lator ;  he  enters  into  minute  details  concerning    culture,  to  Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella.    Bd 

the  m.inner  in  wh.ch  the  boy  is  to  be  inftrudted    halfthefe  authorftherrad,they  cannot  but  bep 

in  fpeaking,  writing,  grammar,  and  compofition.    ly  well  qualified  to  read  moft  of  the  Latin  p 

Muficandgeometr>,he  advifesalfotomakea  part    authors.    They  may  now  Icam  the  ufe  of 

of  the  young  orator's  ftudies ;  to  render  him  ac-    globes,  and  make  thcmfclvee  acquainted  with 

curate  m  rcafoning,  and  capable  of  relifhing  the    ancient  and  modern  maps.    Let  them  about 

beauties  of  the  poets.     With   tender  attention,    time,  begin  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  tongue, 

this  elegant  writer  accompanies  his  pupil  through    proceed  m  it  as  In  the  Latin  ;  they  will  not  fa 

the  courfe  of  His  (Vudies ;  infifts  that  he  be  placed    overcome,  in  a  fhort  time,  all  the  diflRculti( 

under  a  mafter  diftinguidied  for  purity  of  morals,    grammar  ;  after  which  they  will  have  accd 

as  well  as  for  abilities  ;  advifes  his  memory  to  be    all  the  treafures  of  natural  knowledge  to  be  ft 

IJored  with  the  bcft  paflages of  the  poets,  orators,    in  Ariftotle  and  Theophraftus.   In  the  fefflci 

and  hiftorians ;  and  refutes  th<;  opiniona  of  thofe    ner  they  may  make  thcmfelves  acquaiated ' 

who  reprcfent  genius  as  above  induftry.        '  Vitruvius,  Seneca,  Mela,  Celfus,  Pliny,  fflj 

2.  Among  the  modems,  few  names  are  more    Unus.     Let  them  next  turn  their  attention© 

juflly  venerated,  than  that  of  John  Milton.  His    thematics,  beginning  with  trigonometry,  •■ 

life  was  devoted  to  ftudy  ;  ;<nd  part  of  it  was  em-    trodudtion  to  fortification,  architefture,  rtl 

ployed  in  inftrufling  youth.     Among  his  other    vigation.     To  teach  them  the  knowledge rf 

\^'orks  we  find  a  Treatife  on  Elucation.     He  had    turc,  and  the  arts  of  life,  let  them  hive  til 

himfelf  been  educated  according  to  the  plan  kng    ftru<5tions  of  ai1i(ts  and  mechanics,  whbfcftffl 

<ftabli(hed  in  the  Enghfli  univerfities.    The  ob-    been  obtained  by  avilual  pra(5t ice.  They  HiflJ 

jc^  of  hisdireAions  is  chitfly  to  form  ^he  fcholaj-,    read  the  poets  with  eafe  and  plcafure.  FrtW] 

and  to  exhibit  a  plan  of  **  a  better  education,  in    let  them  proceed  to  the  moralifts;  after  ^ 

extent  and  comprehenfion  far  more  large,  and  yet    they  may  l-c  allowed  the  befl  Greek,  LatftjJ 

of  time  far  (horter,  and  of  attainment  far  more    Italian,  dramatic  compofitions.    From  thcS 

certain,  than  any  that  had  yet  been  in  pra(ftice.'*    them  proceed  to  politics :  let  them  here  ft^ 

The  following  is  the  fubftance  of  histreatife.  The    law  of  Mofes,  th^  admirable  remains  of  tii^ 

end  of  learning  is  to  cultivate  our  underflandings,    cient  lawgivers  of  Greece,  the  Roman  tabfe 

and  to  re<5tify  our  difpofilions,  by  enriching  our    dids,  and  pande<fts,  concluding  with  theini 

minds  with  the  treafures  of  wifdom.    But  in  the    tions  of  their  mother  country.    Let  them  nel 

prefent  modes  of  education  this  defign  does  not    more  particularly  infirudted  in  the  principJ* 

appear  to  be  kejit  in  view.    The  learner  of  Latin    theology  ;  having  by  this  time  acquired  the 

fs  burdened  with  rules,  themes,  verfes,  and  ora-    brew  language,   together  with  the  Chaldec 

irons ;  but  no  care  is  taken  to  hiake  him  maftcr    the  Syriac  diale<ft,  whereby  they  may  rea^ 

pf  the  valuable  knowledge  which  the  clafTics  con-    fcnptures  in  their  original  tongue.    Thus  fiti 

tain.     And  when  he  advances  farther,  ht  is  dri-    ed,  they  will  be  able  to  enter  into  thcfpiritt 

vcn  ino  the  thorny  paths  of  logic  and  metaphy-    noblett  hiftorians  and  poets.     To  get  bv  \ 

fic8.     So,  when  his  ftudies  are  completed,  he  is    and  repeat  in  a  proper  manner,  pafTages  frof 

almofl  as  deilitute  of  real  knowledge  as  when  he    writings  of  fome  of  thefe,  will  have  the  haf 

fii^  entered  a  fchool.  effeds  in  elevating  their  genius.    Let  this 

To  render  learning  truly  beneficial,  inftead  of   edifice  be  crowned  with  logic  and  rhetoric 

the  fchool  and  univerfity  education  which  youth    would  unite  the  advantages  of  an  Atheniao 

at   prefent  receive,    Milton  propofes,    that  the    Spartan  education :    for  the    pupils  Ihoull 

place  of  bothJcJiool  and  univerfity  be  fupplied  by    taught  the  cxercifcs  of  wrellling  and  fcncingi 

an  academy,  m  which  they  may  acquire  all  that    the  whole  military  difcipline. 

is  taught  at  either,  except  law  and  phyfic.    Let        Such  are  the  fentimcnt^  of  our  admired  po* 

the  academy  afford  accommodation  for  150  pcf-    education.    Such  a  plan  wag  to  be  cxpcde(l  I 

ibws;  20  of  whom  may  be  fervants  and  atten-    one  who  was  an  cnthufiaflic  admirer  of  the  finci 

dants.    As  many  academies  as  are  neceflary  may    arts,  and  in(\itutions  of  Greece  and  Rome; 

be  afterwards  creded  on  the  model  of  this  one.    who,  from  his  religious  and  political  princi 

Let  the  youth  who  are  introduced  into  this  aca-    was  no  friend  to  the  univerfities.    Obfcrying 

demy  begin  with  learning  the  principal  rules  of    the  mode  of  edudaiion  which  then  prcTailc<J 

grammar.     la  their  prf)Bunciation  of  Latin,  let    fined  the  attention  of  youth  almoft  wboll 

them  follow  that  of  the  Italians;   (or,  he  might    words,  he  could  not  but  regard  the  fchcme* 

)>ave  faid,  thst  of  the  Scots,)  as  that  of  the  Engliih    he  propofed  as  likely  to  produce  very  happy  e* 

h  indilti-  (ft,  and  uRl'uitable  to  the  genius  of  the        3.  Thenameof  John  Locke  is  fufficieot  tt 

language.     Next,  re^.d  to  them  fome  entertaining    cite  the  attention  of  every  reader  to  what  he 

book  on  e«hrcation  ;  fach  as,  the  3  firfl  books  of    written  on  the  educatioTi  of  youth.  Hewascap 

QnintiliAU  in  Latin,  and  Cebes,  Plutarch,  or  fome    of  thinking  for  himfelf ;  but  unlike  Roufleau.n 

oiher  of  the  Socratic  difcourfes,  in  Gfeek  r  and    dclirous  of  rendering  himfelf  ufchJi  than  of  w 
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fchnJforfingttlarity.   Mr  Locke  had  been  con- 
^(r&Kfththcworkl,  had  mquircd  into  the  prin- 
conii^httmio  nature,  and  had  examined  with- 
flLl?*JBdict  the  elfcds  of  thofe  modes  of  educa- 
te a^  which  be  difapprovea.   When  we  confider, 
tm.  to  render  Ipnrfcif  ufeful  to  mankind,   he 
ftnid  dffcaid  from  the  hciphts  of  fcience  to  the 
•iwi«ciifltoftranflating  j€/op*j  Fabht^  which  a 
Jfe&plwftf  left  philanthropy  would  have  dif- 
wijwccmoot  but  look  with  teneration  on 
t»ai>trd2dur3dcr« 

;  MrLocke'i  two  chief  obge^s  in  his  Treatl/e  on 
l^^wbmrc,  ift.  To  pncfervc  and  ftrengthen 
JfbSfcooftitotion;  adly.  To  inform  the  un- 
pfc%  \nth  afefttl  knowledge^  and  to  cheriih 
W^  i^?ofiuoo»  in  the  heart.    Iti  his  dir<5Aions 

E^b±(i  thck  heads,  he  recommends  plain 
^^leand  light  clothing,  with  abftinence 
ji»|Wcaiid  ftronz  liquors,  as  the  moft  judi- 
«aoM  for  pre(tTving  and  con^ming  the 
JJkrfc&ildrcn ;  together  with  temperance  and 
■f^.  Id  one  thing,  however,  few  parents 
Jifcemftog  fo  comply  with  Mr  Locke's  advice. 
*«o«lydircas  that  the  child's  feet  be  fi-c- 
Mftehfd  in  cold  water;  but  even  wifhcs 
■'wfcea  were  always  kept  in  fuch  a  condt- 
P»toidmit  water  freely.  This  he  thinks 
■J  to  Ibitify  the  conllitution  of  the  body  in 
•**•»«■,  as  to  render  him  lefs  liable,  in  the 
Jjj^ife,  to  fuch  difeaies  as  arife  from  any 
™"^>oAire  to  wetncfs  or  cold,  than  others 
■«  «t  itffe  been  more  carefully  kept  dry. 
rj^«tm»aed  fo  unfavourable  an  opinion 
''*^to<rf  medical  preparations  on  the  hu- 
*  tody,  that  he  infifts  on  ttie  parent  to  beware 
cKaatcnDg  any  of  them  to  his  child.  But 
*«erBww  bethought  of  thefe  adviceg.  or  of 
'P'^otiimgorating  the  conftitution,  by  expo- 
t^f>  ft*dftjps,  his  method  of  cultivating  the 
fcj'ir.±ng,  and  forming  the  difpofitions,  de- 
wf  ciiims  the  attention  of  parents  and  pre- 
*5.  With  a  virtuous  indignation  he  rcpro- 
J^  folly  by  which  we  generally  corrupt  the 
I &d  (poil the  temper  of  children,  in  infancy; 
1*^  itndcp!  them  incorrigible  when  they  ad* 
pa  life.  On  the  other  hand  he  reckons  it 
f^^ccflgy  nor  prudent  to  treat  them  with 
P*«'fcverity.  Let  them  be  formed  to  o- 
?|*froai  their  earliest  years :  Jet  them  be  ac- 
?*^  to  fubmit  implicitly  to  the  diredlion  of 
jf*™ whom  they  depend.  But  beware  of 
2^  tempera,  and  deprefling  their  fpirits 
2^;  M  well  as  of  accuftoming  them  to 
P°or4iity,  except  when  allured  to  it  by 
^  of  reward.  Infpire  them  with  a  icnie 
**«*  aad  with  a  generous  thirft  for  praife. 
■*.  «d  hoooar  them  when  they  do  well ; 
•^^withncglea  when  they  ad  amifs.  This 
^4occ  much  beUer  efTc^s  than  if  you  were 
J^  to  chide  and  beat  them;  at  another, 
^^  tkiu  with  a  profufion  of  fweatmeau 

^/^•t*!  does  not  approve  of  forming  chil- 
|l^^«*Hy  an  age,  to  all  that  politcnefs  and 
J2^  manncifi  which  fliould  diftinguifh 
hi^^  they  become  men.  Let  them  be 
t  -^V*^y»  graceful  carriage  of  body :  but 
It  ^fiujuid  now  and  then  blunder  a^ainft 
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the  pundillos  of  good-breeding,  time  will  correft 
their  auk wardnefs.  This  great  man  was  of  opi- 
nion that  a  private  education  is  more  favourable 
than  a  public  one  to  virtue,  and  fcarcc  lefs  favour- 
able to  learning.  He  advifes  to  regulate  that  do- 
mcftic  education  in  a  judicious  manner;  to  keep 
him  at  a  diftance  from  evil  example ;  to  choofc 
the  moft  favourable  feafons  for  inftrudion  :  to  en- 
force obedience  fttidly,  but  never  by  blows,  ex- 
cept in  cafes  of  obftinacy  other  wife  incurable.  If 
his  engagements  in  life  prevent  the  parent  iVom 
fuperintending  and  dirc^ing  his  fon's  education 
perfonally,  let  him  corainit  him  to  the  care  of  a 
virtuous  and  judicious  tutor,  who  is  rather  a  man 
of  experience  in  the  world  than  of  profound  leinv- 
ing;  for  it  is  more  neceffary  that  till  pupil  be 
formed  for  conducting  himfelf  with  prudence  ia 
the  wot  Id,  and  be  fortified  againft  thofe  tempta- 
tions to  which  he  will  be  expofed  in  a<Stive  life» 
than  that  his  head  be  ftuffed  with  Latin  and  logic. 

Mr  Locke,  although  his  own  mind  was  ftored 
wirh  Grecian  and  Roman  literature,  is  againit 
that  application  to  ancient  learning,  which  was 
then  indifpenfably  required  in  the  education  of 
youth.  He  conliders  languages  and  philofophy  as 
rather  having  a  tendency  to  render  the  youth  un- 
fit for  a<^ing  a  prudent  and  becoming  part  in  life» 
than  forming  him  for  it:  and  he  therefore  infifts 
that  thefe  ihould  be  but  in  a  fubordinate  degree 
the  objtds  of  his  attention. 

To  reftrain  every  foolifh  or  irregular  dcfire  in  a 
child,  never  indulge  his  wiihes.  but  when  you  fin4 
the  indulgence  proper.  Curiofity,  however,  ought 
to  be  induftrioufly  roufcd  in  the  breaft  of  the  child* 
and  chcrithed  bv  meeting  always  the  readieft  grati- 
fication. He  ihould  t>e  indulged  in  play,  while 
he  continues  to  play  with  keennefs  and  a(5tivity ; 
but  not  fuffered  to  loiter  about  in  indolence.  To 
reftrain  him  from  fool- hardy  courage,  point  out 
to  him  the  dangers  to  which  it  expofes  him  :  to 
raife  him  above  timorous  cowardice,  and  infpire 
him  with  manly  fortitude,  accuftom  him  from 
the  efirlieft  period  of  life  to  an  acquaintance  with 
fuch  things  as  he  is  moft  likely  to  be  afraid  of: 
fubjed'  him  now  and  then  to  pain,  and  expofe  him 
to' danger ;  but  let  fuch  trials  be  judicioufly  con- 
duced. 

When  from  idlenefs  or  curiofity,  children  treat 
dogs,  cats,  birds,  butterflies,  &c,  with  cruelty, 
Mr  Locke  advifes  that  they  be  carefully  watched, 
and  every  means  u fed  to  excite  them  to  generput 
fenfibility.  Allow  them  to  keep  fame  birds,  :4og3» 
&c.  only  on  condition  of  their  ufing  them  with 
tcnderncfs.  He  fuppofes  that  this 'unhappy  difpo- 
Ction  to  cruelty  is  occafioned,  or  foftertd,  by 
people's  laughing  when  they  behold  the  impotent 
efforts  of  children  to  do  mifchief ;  and  fometimea 
even  encouraging  them  in  maltreating  thofe  crea- 
tures which  arc  within  their  reach.  He  cenfurea 
the  practice  too  of  entertaining  them  with  ftones 
of  fighting  and  battles ;  and  reprefenting  charac- 
ters diftingui(hed  for  atrocious  a<^s  of  inhumanity 
as  ^reat  and  ill  uft nous.  Let  fuch  pradices  be  re- 
framed  from,  if  you  wi(h  fo  infpire  your  child 
.  with  generous  and  humane  fcntiments.  Teach 
him  gentlcnefs  and  tendernefs,  not  only  to  brutes, 
but  alfo  to  fervants  and  companions. 

The  inquiries  of  a  child  ought  toi>e  anfwered 
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readiljr,  thongh  hi8  qneftions  be  piit  in  ankward 
knguage.  CuriofUy  is  natnra!,  and  if  not  reprcf- 
fcd,  he  will  often  be  exc'ted  by  it  to  the  purfuit 
cf  knowlcdixe.  Let  him  find  hh  e.tgerncfs  in  this 
purfuit,  a  fource  of  appUufe  and  efteem.  Avoid 
the  tolly  of  thofe  who  fport  With  the  credulity  of 
children,  by  anfwering  their  queflions  in  a  ludi- 
crous or  deceitful  manner. 

When  he  attempts  to  reafon  on  fuch  fubje^s  as 
are  offered  to  his  obfenration,  be  careful  to  en- 
courage him :  praifc  bim  if  be  reafons  with  any 
degree  of  plaulibility ;  ^ren  if  he  blunders,  beware 
of  laughing  at  him.  With  regard  to  the  boy's 
play-things :  while  you  indulge  him  freely  in  inno- 
cent diveriions,  give4iim  fuch  play-things  as  may 
be  neceffary  in  the  amufements  in  which  he  en- 
gages, but  it  will  be  ftill  better  to  exercife  his  in- 
genuity in  making  them  bimfelf. 

Mr  Locke  next  proceeds  to  thofc  particular  parts 
of  knowledge,  in  Which  he  thinks  every  young  gen- 
tleman ought  to  be  inftru^ted.  In  virtue,  wiklom, 
breeding,  and  learning,  he  comprehends  all  that 
18  neceflTary  to  enable  his  pupil  to  aA  a  refpeAable 
part  in  life. 

In  forming  the  boy  td  virtue,  he  adviTes  firft  to 
inform  him  of  the  relation  fqbfifting  between  hu- 
man creatures  and  a  fupreme  indei>endent  Being, 
and  to  teach  him,  that  obedience  and  worfhip  are 
due  to  that  Being ;  but  beware  of  imprefling  his 
mind  with  any  notions  concerning  fpirits  or  gob- 
lins, which  may  render  him  incapable  of  bearing 
dm-knefs  or  folitude.  Next  labour  to  imprefs  his 
mmd  with  a  veneration  for  truth  ;  habituate  him 
to  a  fhi^  adherence  to  it ;  and  endeavour  to  reo^ 
der  him  gentle  and  good-natured. 

Mr  Locke  recommends,  as  thfc  beft  means  to 
teach  a  child  wiidom  or  prudence  in  conducting 
himfelf  in  the  ordinary  buOnefs  of  life,^to  teach 
bim  to  defpife  the  mean  fhifts  of  cunning.  The 
reft  muft  be  learned  by  aAual  experience. 

Gooo  Breeding  forms  no  inconfiderable  part 
of  a  good  education.  In  teaching  this,  Mr  Locke 
advilcsy  ift.  To  infpire  the  youth  with  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  oblige  all  with  whom  he  is  converfant ; 
next,  to  teach  him  how  to  exprefs  that  difpofition 
In  a  becoming  mannttr.  Let  boifterous  roughnefs, 
contempt  of  others,  cenfoiHoufnefs,  impertinent 
Yaillery,  and  a  fpirit  of  contradi Aion,  be  baniftied 
from  his  temper  and  behaviour.  But  beware  of 
leading  him  to  regard  the  mere  /ormj  of  inter- 
courfe  as  matters  of  the  higheft  importance. 
Teach  him  that  genuine  good  breeding  is  only  an 
tafv  and  graceful  way  of  cxprefTing  good  fenfe 
and  benevolence  in  his  converialion  and  deport- 
ment. 

Mr  Locke  advifes  to  initiate  the  chi]d  in  read- 
ing, as  an  amufement,  without  letting  him  know 
that  he  is  engaged  about  a  matter  of  any  import- 
ance :  or  teach  him  to  confider  it  as  an  high  ho- 
nour to  be  permitted  to  learn  his  alphabet ;  other- 
wife  he  will  turn  from  it  with  difguft.  Such  books 
only  as  are  plain,  entertaining,  and  inftru^ive, 
fhould  at  this  time  be  put  into  his  hands.  Mr 
Locke  diCapproves  of  an  indifcrftninate  peruiki  of 
the  Bible  at  this  period  of  life ;  but  reckons  it 
highly  proper,  to  caufc  him  ]^rufe  fome  of  its 
beautiful  hiftorical  paflages,  with  its  elegant  and 
iimple  moral  precepts.    He  advifes  uext  to  teach 
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him  writing,  and  as  the  eafieft  way  to  initiati 
in  that  art,  to  get  a  plate  engraved,  and  a  nti 
of  copies  caft  with  red  ink ;  the  letters  to  be  t| 
by  the  learner  with  black  ink.  He  alfo  i\ 
drawing,  if  the  boy  be  not  naturally  inc«paj 
acquiring  ift       ^ 

The  fcholar  muft  next  begin  an  acquairj 
whh  other  languages.  Yet,  feys  Mr  Loc^ 
none  waftc  their  time  in  attempting  to  a«j 
knowledge  of  Latin,  but  fuch  as  art  defignl 
fome  of  the  learned  profefTtons,  or  for  the 
a  gentleman  without  a  profeffion.  To  \w 
it  may  be  ufcful ;  to  others  Mr  Locke  thi 
is  wholly  nnferviceable.  But  in  letming  ll 
tin  tongue,  he  propofes,  as  a  much  happier  ir 
than  burdening  and  perplexing  a  boy  with  r 
grammar,  to  make  him  fpeak  it  with  a  tut 
iiciently  nufter  of  it  for  that  purpofe. 

But  here,  however  highly  we  venente  t! 
nions  of  this  great  man,  we  cannot  kelp  th 
this  part  of  bis  plan  impradicable,  from  t 
ture  of  the  Latin  language.  The  beft  qi 
tutor  that  ever  appeared,  fince  the  dJ7««' 
tilian,  will  ncvet^be  able  to  teach  ay«i! 
the  Latin  language,  by  convcifation,  t»rf 
makes  him  firft  perfedly  ac<}uainted  with  i 
rules  and  peculiarities  of  Latin  grammar, 
out  thefe,  the  moft  that  a  pupil  could  acqi 
conversation  would  be  nothing  but  a  bar 
jargon  of  bad  Latinity.  Moft  modem  fan 
may  be  acquired  by  converfation,  but  L* 
Greek,  we  venture  to  affirm,  never  will. 

Mr  Locke  however  propofes,  that  if  we 
conveniently  have  the  boy  taught  Latin  I 
verfation,  the  introdnOoty  books  fliouW 
coinpanied  with  an  Englifti  verfion,  which 
have  recourfe  to,  for  the  explanation  of  the 
And  he  agam  prohibits  perplexing  him  witi 
matical  difticulties,  as  at  his  age,  it  is  in^l 
to  enter  into  the  fpirit  of  tbefe  things. 

Here  again  we  differ  from  Mr  Lock* 
know  by  experience,  that  it  is  much  ea6 
boy  of  12  years  of  age  to  make  himfelf  OJ 
all  the  difficulties  of  Latin  Grammar,  thai 
tcr  into  the  fpiiil  of  Cicero,  Horace,  or  >► 
,a8  to  give  a  free  tranflation  of  tbefe  aothe 

But,  fays  Mr  Locke,  (kill  tu  grammar 
ufefril  to  thofe  whofe  livex  are  to  be  dedit 
the  ftudy  of  the  dead  languages :  that  kno 
which  the  gentleman  and  the  man  of  th 
may  have  occasion  to  derive  from  the  anci 
guafres,  may  be  acquired  without  a  painfi 
of  profody  or  fyntax.  As  the  learning  of ; 
guage  is  merely  learning  words;  if  pofliW 
be  accompanied  with  the  acquifition  of  k 
knowledge  of  things;  fuch  as  the  rwturc  ol 
animals,  kc.  He  inlifts  that  the  boy  be  i 
dened  and  tormented  with  the  compofitio 
tin  themes  and  verfes.  Neither  let  his  i 
beoppreflcd  with  whole  pages  and  chaplj 
the  clafiics.  Such  ridiculous  exercifes  )»av^ 
dency,  whatever  prejudice  may  urge  to 
trary,  to  improve  him  either  in  the  know  I 
languages  or  of  iiature. 

Mr  Locke,  however,  wiflies  that  the  Frel 
puace  were  learned  :dong  with  the  Lat| 
thefe  to  be  accompanied  with  the  ftudy  < 
mctici  geograpb V|  hiltory,,  aad  chroBoIof 
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tMbnncbes  of  knowledge  be  communicated  to 

ikhner  m  one  of  the  two  languages ;  and  be 

mi  tftut,  he  thinks^  acquire  the  language  with 

pOtthdXitj.  We  fear,  however,  the  difficulty 

« jcqinnflg  theie  fcicncen,  particularly  the  two 

kif  vooid  thos  be  pmporti^bly  increafed. 

Oie  mrtiux]  which  Mr  I^cke  recommends  for 

fiditidT>^  the  fludy  of  language  is,  to  put  into 

vt  fouth's  handsy  as  foon  as  he  has  acquired  a 

toknbk  knowledge  of  chronology,  fome  of  the 

attcBtertaining  Latin  hiftorians:  the  interefting 

abst  a(  the  events  which  they  relate  will  not 

tttocooinuuid  his  attention,  in  fpite  of  the  dif- 

fioft^  which  he  mufk  find  in  making  out  their 

mm%.   The  Bible  and  Qofro  de  OffieiU  will  be 

jMfed  goides  in  the  fludv  of  ethics.    The  law  of 

taccre  rad  nations,  as  well  as  the  civil  and  politi- 

oliRftitotioQS  of  bis  country,  he  alfo  Tecommends 

siaportaot  objeds,  wbich  he  Dught  to  ftudy 

vikiite  moft  careful  attention.    Rhetoric  and 

i|i&  intb  all  their  tules  and  terms,  will  contri* 

Mc  itk  to  render  bim  an  acute  reafoner  or  an 

l^yntt  (peaker.    Cicero  and  Chillingworth  will 

keagrc  beneficial  in  teaching  him  to  reafon  and 

topoiiude,  than  all  the  treatiles  on  thofe  arts 

vbcb  he  can  peraie»  or  all  the  ledures  which  he 

CBhor. 

bflcry  art  and  icience,  Mr  Locke  prefers  prac- 

fejfclfipcnence  to  rules.    Natural  philofophy, 

AflMnbuttng  to  infpire  the  breaft  with  warmer 

^Xm&  of  devotion,  and  ferving  many  ufefiil 

P°7c^  in  life,  ought  to  make  a  part  in  the 

J«»(t  gentleman's  ftudies.    But  he  prefers  the 

^m^  operimental  writers  on  that  fubjeift  t6 

*f  Wty  builders  of  fyftcms.    As  for  Greek,  Mr 

I^^dort  not  think  it  necciTary  for  a  gentleman 

firaus  of  the  world. 

He  rrcommends  dancing,  as  contributing  to 
**fc  »nd  graceful neis  of  carriage ;  with  riding  and 
^*%,  as  neceflary  branches  of  a  young  gentle* 
•a'i  education.  He  alfo  advifes  that  he  ihould 
^  (bmc  mechanical  trade,  with  the  exerdfe  of 
J^  he  may  a^eably  fill  up  fome  of  his  leifure 
i^n  But  be  iniifts  that  be  Ihould  by  no  means 
'•tttAOlcd  in  the  management  of  accounts.  Tra- 
'^gt  bethinks,  will  do  more  hurt  than  good 
'^tiieunderftanding  and  morals  of  the  traveller, 
^■Wi  deferred  to  a  later  period,  than  that  at 
■«  young  gentlemen  arc  ufually  fent  out  to 
*P*rt€  their  education  by  travoriing  foreign 

♦•The  rev.  Dr  Isaac  Watts,  whole  numc- 
^woftiupon  philofophy,  logic,  divinity,  &c. 
*^^^\  known,  has  alfo  a  Difcourfe  on  the  Educa- 
^^CbiUrem  tuid  Toutb ;  annexed  to  his  excel '^ 
p  Treatilc  on  The  Improvement  of  the  Min£ 
\^^  off  I.  InftruAing  children  in  religion, 
?°^  the  Dr  thinks. fliould  be  attempted  ««  as 
^  *»  tbcy  begin  to  know  almoft  any  thing :" 
'*2f  '®P'^*cn>cut  of  their  natural  powers: 
^  «ffo»miment,  which  he  propofes  children 
*^caly  inftnidcd  in:  4.  Reading  and  writing : 
^Aicmpbyment:  6.  Rules  of  prudence:  7.  Ac- 
*'*p6flmicmi  in  life ;  among  which  the  Dr  enu- 

J*<S  the  Greekf  Latin,  and  French  languages. 
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afh-onomyt  natural  philofophy,  hiftory,  pocfy,  mu- 
tic,  drawing,  fencing,  riding,  and  dancing ;  in  which 
laft  accomplifhment  the  Dr  ''  conftlles  he  fees  no 
evil,**  though  he  thinks  ♦«  mixed  dancing  has  moft 
ienfible  dangers,**  oVer  which  «*  a  wife  parent  will 
keep  a  watchful  eye  uport  the  child."  With  re- 
gard to  the  languages,  the  Dr  reckons  "  the  know- 
ledge of  things  of  much  more  importance  than 
that  of  words."  8.  Of  evil  influences,  from  ter- 
rifying ftories,  bloody  hiflories,  &c.  o.  Of  fporta 
and  divertions,  amongft  which  he  juflly  condemns 
the  praAice  of  cock-fighting,  as  well  as  plays  and 
mafquerades.  10  &  ii.  His  two  laft  feAions  treat 
of  the  proper  degrees  of  liberty  and  reftraint  in 
fons  and  daughters.  From  thefe  general  headn, 
this  trad  evidently  appears  to  be  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  Cbriftian  parents. 

5.  Dr  Turn  BULL  publiihed  Oiferoations  om 
Liera/  Education ;  at  London,  in  174a.  Thia 
work  contains  the  elfence  of  what  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  fubjed  by  the  ancients ;  with  remarks 
from  Mr  Locke  and  others  of  the  modems.  The 
author  (hows  the  importance  of  early  habits  o€ 
virtue,  and  recommends  along  with  the  acquifition 
of  the  vernacular  and  learned  languages,  the  ftudy 
of  natural  and  moral  philofophy,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  tafte  for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the 
ftill  greater  beauties  of  virtue.  Dr  Chapman  fays 
it  **  abounds  in  inftru^ons  very  uftful  to  parents 
and  children." . 

6.  In  1743,  Mr  James  Barclay  pubKibed  at 
Edinburgh  a  Treatife  on  Education f  in  lamo,  con- 
taining, fays  Dr  Chapman,  **  many  ufeful  obfer* 
vations  on  public  and  private  education,  the  duty 
of  parents  and  teachers  1  grammar,  hiftory,  tafte» 
poetry,*'  &c. 

7.  In  1756,  Mr  James  Neilsoh,  apothecary, 
publiihed  an  EJfay  on  the  Gwemment  of  Children^ 
wider  three  general  Heads;  Healthy  Manners  ^  and 
Education^  lamo,  Lond.  Dr  Chapman  recom- 
mends this  work  aft  containing  "  many  judicious 
rules  and  obfervations  worthy  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents and  teachers." 

8.  In  176a,  the  celebrated  John  James  Rous- 
seau furprifed  the  public  with  his  Emilius  ;  a 
moral  romAnce  in  4  vols  lamo.  Although  fuch  of 
our  readers  as  have  not  feen  this  work  may  fohn 
a  pretty  general  idea  of  it,  from  the  large  extrads 
we  have  already  given ;  yet  to  enable  them  to 
form  a  more  complete  judgment,  we  ihall  quote 
the  character  given  of  it,  by  Mr  Heron,  in  the  En^ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica^  with  very  little  alteration. 

**  For  originality  of  thought,  afteding  fentiment, 
enchanting  defcription,  and  bold  vehement  elo- 
quence, (lays  he)  this  book  is  one  of  the  nobleft 
pieces  of  cpmpofition,  not  only  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, but  even  in  the  whole  comftafs  of  ancient  and 
modem  literature^ .  The  irregularity  of  his  method, 
however,  renders  it  a  very  difficult  tafk  to  give  an 
abridged  view  of  hb  work.    He  condu^s  his  pu* 

Sil,  indeed,  from  infancy  to  manhood.  But  in- 
ead  of  being  barely  a  fyilcm  of  education,  bis 
work  is  befides  a  treafwt  of  moral  ^nA  philofophi* 
cat  kno(wUdge  *•    He  has  chofen  a  path,  and  fol- 


--,.«>  w.v,.*,  A^M.i,  «..«  A  i«.i.^u  .<.ii5ua5«^i>,    lows  it  from  the  bottom  to  the  fummit  of  the  hill ; 
^Qatbtmatics,aritbmetic,  algebra,  geography,    yet  whenever  a  flower  appears  on  the  right  or  left 
,  hand, 

**>i't  encomiuitu  arc  rather  too  bigh^  we  tbink^  but  Wf  ^tc  ttufojitgc  verhatim. 
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hand,  he  eagerly itcptafidc  to  pluck  U  ;  and  fomc- 
tiires,  when  he  has  once  fteppcd  a(tdc,  a  new  ob- 
jed  catches  his  eye  and  fcduccs  him  (lili  farther. 
Still,  however,  he  returns.  His  obfervationa  arc 
in  many  places  loofely  thrown  together,  and  many 
things  are  introduced,  the  want  of  which  would 
by  no  rneans  have  injured  cither  the  unity  or  the 
regularity  of  his  work,  if  we  attempt  to  review 
the  principles  on  which  he  procceds,in  reprobating 
the  prevalent  modes  of  education,  and  pointing 
out  a  new  courfe,  his  primary  and  leading  one 
iecms  to  be,  that  we  ought  to  watch  and  fecond 
the  defigns  of  n/iture,  without  ^anticipating  her. 
As  the  tree  bloflbms,  the  flowers  blow,  and  the 
fruit  ripens  each  at  a  certain  period  ;  fo  there  is  a 
time  fixed  in  the  order  of  nature  for  the  fenfitive, 
another  for  the  intellcdual,  and  another  for  the 
moral  powers  of  man  to  difplay  themfeWes.  We 
in  vain  attempt  to  teach  children  to  reafon  con- 
cerning truth  and  falfehood,  concerning  right  and 
wrong,  before  the  proper  period  arrive :  We  only 
confound  their  notions  of  things^  and  load  their 
memones  with  words  without  meaning  ;  and  thus 
prevent  both  their  reafoning  and  moral  powers 
from  attaining  that  ftrcngth  and  acutenefs  of 
which  they  arc  nattirally  capable.  He  attennpts 
to  trace  the  progrefs  of  nature,  and  to  mark  in 
what  manner  ihe  gradually  raifcs  the  human  mind 
to  the  full  uft  of  all  its  faculties.  Upon  the  ob- 
fervations  which  he  has  made  in  tracing  the  gra- 
dual progrefs  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
towards  maturity,  his  fyftem  is  founded. 

«*  As  it  is  impofiible  to  communicate  to  the 
blind  any  juft  ideas  of  colours,  or  to  the  deaf  of 
founds ;  fo  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  we  can- 
rot  pofilbly  communicate  to  children  ideas  which 
ihey  have  not  faculties  to  comprehend.  If  they 
are,  for  a  certain  period  of  life,  merely  fenfit'ive 
animals,  it  muft  be  folly  to  treat  them  durfn;?  that 
period  as  rational  and  mQral  beittgs.  But  is  it  a 
truth  that  they  are,  during  any  part  of  life,  guid- 
ed folely  by  inftioid,  and  capable  only  of  fcnfa- 
tion  ?  Or,  how  long  is  the  duration  of  that  period  i 
Mas  nature  unkindly  left  them  to  be,  till  the  age 
of  ti,  the  prey  of  appetite  and  pafllon  ?  So  far 
are  the  fadts  of  which  wc  have  had  occaQon  to 
take  notice,  concerning  the  hiftory  of  infancy  and 
chiMhood,  from  leading  to  fuch  a  conduiion, 
that  to  us  it  appears  undeniable  that  children  be- 
gin to  reafon  very  foon  after  their  entrance  into 
lift.  When  the  material  world  firft  opens  on  their 
fcnfes,  they  are  ignorant  of  the  qualities  and  re- 
latione of  furrounding  objeiits:  they  know  not-, 
for  inftance,  whether  the  candle  which  they  look 
at  be  rear  or  at  a  diftance ;  whether  the  fire  with 
which  they  are  agreeably  warmed  uiay  alio  afFedt 
them  with  a  painful  fcnfation.  But  they  remain 
not  long  in  this  ftatc  of  abfolute  ignorance.  They 
foon  appear  to  have  acquired  fome  ideas  of  the 
qualities  and  relative  fituation  of  bodies,  ^hey 
cannot,  however,  acquire  fuch  ideas,  without  ex- 
erting their  reafoning  powers  in  a  certain  degree. 
Appearances  muft  be  compared,  and  inferences 
drawn,  before  knowledge  can  be  gained.  It  is 
not  fcnfation  alone  which  informs  us  of  the  relative 
diftances  of  bodies ;  nor  can  fenfation  alone  teach 
tts,  that  the  fame  effcds  which  we  have  foimerly 
obfcrvtd  will  be  a^ain  produced  by  the  fame  caufe. 
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"  But  if  children  appear  capable  of  rcaionin| 
at  a  very  early  period,  they  appear  alfo  to  be  Ti, 
a  very  early  period  fuhjt^ft  to  the  inlkicnce  of  ihj 
pafiions :  they  are  angry  or  pleafed,  (ncrry  or  M 
friends  or  enemies,  even  while  they  hnng  at  ilJ 
breaft;  inftead  of  being  fflfiih,  they  are  natural! 
liberal  rrd  focial.  And  if  we  obfcrve  them  wit| 
attention,  wc  will  find  that  the  paflions  do  n(| 
difplay  themselves  fuoner  than  the  moral  fciifil 
As  it  is  wifely  ordered,  that  we  (hould  not  fc^ 
and  hear,  and  feel,  without  being  able  to  cort 
pare  and  draw  inferences  trom  our  perceptions 
fo  it  is  a  no  lefs  certain  and  evident  law  of  nalur 
that  the  paflions  no  fooner  begin  to  agitate  tb 
human  breaft,  than  we  become  able,  in  a  ceruu 
degree,  to  difiinguifh  the  beauty  and  the  dcfo 
mily  of  virtue  and  vice.  The  child  Vi  not  on 
capable  of  gratitude  and  attachment  to  thepcrfd 
who  treats  him  with  lindnefs ;  he  is  aUb  capaU 
of  diftioguiihing  between  gratitude  and  ingra 
tude,  and  of  viewing  each  with  proper  feiitimfod 
He  cries  when  you  refufe  to  gratify  his  df!€«* 
but  he  boldly  inlifts  that  he  is  mjured  when  jw 
ufe  him  cruelly  or  uujufily.  It  is  indeed  iow 
fible  to  attend  to  tlie  condu^  of  children  doiii 
infancy Y  without  being  convinced  that  they  an 
even  then,  capable  of  moral  diftin<ftions.  Solitti 
are  they  acquainted  with  artificial  language,  thi 
we  and  they  do  not  then  well  underftand  cach^ 
ther.  But  view  their  anions ;  confider  thote  fid 
by  which  nature  has  taught  them  to  exprefs  thra 
felvcs.  Our  limbs,  our  features,  and  our  fenfc 
are  not  gradually  and  by  piccetneal  beftowcd 
we  advance  towards  maturity  ;  the  infant  boJ 
comes  not  into  the  world  mutilated  or  dcfe(itivj 
why  then,  in  point  of  menial  abilities,  fhouW  M 
be  for  a  while  brutes,  without  becoming  ratiool 
and  moral  beings  till  the  fulnefs  of  time  be  al 
compliflicd  I  all  the  difierences  between  the  ph 
nomena  of  manhood  and  thofe  of  inf.incy  aJ 
childhood  may  be  accounted  for,  if  we  only  r 
flt'ft,  that  when  children  come  into  the  wcrl 
they  are  totally  unacquainted  with  all  the  objec 
around  them  ;  with  the  appearances  of  naiur 
and  the  inftitutions  of  fociety  ;  that  they  are  fo 
into  the  world  in  a  feeble  ftate,  in  order  that  t 
helplcfihefs  occafioned  by  their  ignorance  may  'i 
trad  the  notice  and  gain  the  aflfifiance  of  thofe  wi 
arc  able  to  help  them  ;  and  that  they  attain  c 
full  ftrength  in  the  powers  cither  of  mind  or  bod| 
nor  a  fiifficient  acquaintance  with  nature,  wi 
m^ificial  language,  and  with  the  arts  and  inditj 
tions  of  fociety,  till  tlK*y  arrive  at  manhood. 

"  Even  Rouleau,  notwithftandtng  the  art  wij 
which  he  lays  down  his  fyftcm,  cannot  avoiJ  i 
knowledging  indiredly,  on  fcveral  occaTioos,  thJ 
our  focial  dilpoQtions,  our  rational  and  ourmo;^ 
powers,  difplay  themfelves  at  an  earlier  perioj 
than  that  at  which  he  wifhes  us  to  begin  the  ctj 
tivation  of  them.  i 

**  But  though  the  great  outlines  of  his  fyftem 
merely /;i»tforjr,  unfuppoited  hy  fa3Sf  nay  plain 
contradidory  to  fads ;  yet  his  obfervations  on  t^ 
impropriety  or  abfurdity  6f  the  prevalent  modj 
of  education  are  very  often  juft,  and  many  of  tJ 
particular  diredions  which  he  gives  for  the  cq\ 
duding  of  education  are  judicious.  He  is  oft(| 
fimcifulj  and  often  deviates  from  the  commo 

roa 
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xM,  only  to  (hew  that  he  is  able  to  walk  in  a 
tpratf  jwth :  yel  his  views  are  liberal  and  extcn- 
li:  his  heart  fcems  to  have  glowed  with  bcne- 
rite:  his  book  contains  much  obfcrvation  of 
haa  adions ;  difplays  an  intimate  acquaintance 
%itMhf  motives  which  fway  the  human  heart; 
cittijogb  by  no  means  a  perfect  fyftem  for  cdu 
cmx,  h  yet  fupcrior  to  whit  m.iny  other  writers 
hi  t^forc  diwc  upon  the  fubje<^." 

J- Father G e RDi l,  in  his  Krfls^ions  on  Educati^n^ 
}M\ed  in  1765,  examines  the  principles  laid 
<IowabyM.  Roufleau  in  his  Emilius,  and  (hews 
b:?po5tivn  to  him,  that  man  is  defigned  tor  a 
faal  ftjte,  and  improved  by  it ;  that  children 
«apaWc  of  early  mftru^tion,  and  may  be  taught 
fife,  geography,  hiflory,  and  geometry ;  that 
lift  Jwy  be  formed  to  a  taftc  for  true  Latinity  ; 
nl  rliJt  t!ic  lower,  as  well  as  the  higher  rank  of 
^^k  to  be  triTned,  by  early  culture,  to  the 
feffofCvxl,  obedience  to  parents, and  the  funda- 
•ttrf  duties  of  fociety. 

l»KrSHERi»AS,in  his  Plan  of  Eliicationfortbe 

JsBgSihiluyani  Gtntrj  of  Great  Britain,  publifh- 

rfistj69,  ceiifurci  the  methods  commonly  pur- 

^ia  the  great  fch:^ols  in  England,  and  points 

«f  Afcndi  we  ought  to  have  in  view,  and  the 

■sai  aad  the  inftruments  we  ought  to  ufe,  in 

tteci^ation  of  youth  :  The  ends  arc.  to  make 

I  ^on,  iooi\  citizens,  and  good  Chridians; 

«»ais, a  ftria  attention  to  their  behaviour,  and 

wiS^fiog  their  ftudics  to  their  talents,  and  to 

"^jtBTf  profelTions  and  offices  in  life;  the  inftru- 

"f^afeafc  of  honour,  a  fenfe  of  Oiame,  and, 

|^e2ll,atnfcofdelight. 

Ij^  rccommirnds  the  Englilh  language,  as  the 

[Har.d  greiteft  objcd,  and  the  Latin  only  as 

■Mys^bt  to  it,   and  enjoins  frequent   verfions 

j^Ud)into  Englilh,  and  public  recitals  both  in 

N^iaJTcrfe,offuchpairagcsasmaytendtoincul- 

c^^.t^tf  principles  of  religion,  and  infpirc  the  love 

J*^n8c  and  of  liberty.    He  divides  his  fchool  m- 

Wji??frand  lower,  and  affi^'ns  a  ftparate  room, 

"*^P«^itc  matter  to  each  Ichool;  in  the  low- 

■[^^^ol.hc  propofcs  that  the  boys  (hould  be  di- 

JWiQiocUlTes  according  to  their  ftanding,  and 

■JiBftould  purt'ue  the  lane  courfe  of  ftudics, 

f*f^*WTn the  exerdfet  mentioned  already.  But, 

*    3ppcr  fchool,  he  enjoins  the  fcliolars  to  be 

^i^cording  to  the  protcflions  and  employ- 

•*fi>r  which  they  are  dcfii-ncd,  and  this  to  be 

^^^-objea  in  view  in  the  ftudtes  and  exeN 

^"^fich  clafj.  In  this  fchool,  he  would  have  fix 

^-  ift.  Far  thofe  who  have  t!:e  profpeifl  of  be- 

l^fifobm  of  the  legiflature.     ad.  For  thofe 

J^^cdefigncd  for  holy  orders,  or  the  prolcC 

'^phytic.    3d.  For  the  profcffion  of  the  law. 

-^'K  the  army.     5th.  For  civil  employments, 

''^^"^n«ile profcflions.    6ih.  For  gentlemen 

J^*J*^^t  fortunes,  who  may  divide  their 

JmIIj^  the  town  and  country.     All  thcfc 

*xitTdej  into  fmaller  claflcs,  or  remo^es^  in 
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fons  during  5  days  of  each  week ;  and  he  appoints 
the  two  fchools  to  be  employed  only  for  the  public 
examinations  and  exerciles  of  each  dafs,  one  day 
every  week,  and  public  judgments  to  be  given  in 
the  common  hall.  On  thcle  occaficins,  the  boys 
who  outftrip  their  fellows,  and  appear  to  be  qua- 
lified, may  be  promoted  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
remove.  B^fides  thrlc  weekly  reviews,  he  pto- 
pofes  quarterly  examinations  of  a  more  public  na- 
ture, to  be  attended  by  the  parents  and  friends 
of  the  children,  and  premiums  to  be  diftribuicd 
to  ihofc  who  anfwer  belt  in  each  clafs,  but  chiefly 
to  thofe  who  excel  in  delivery  and  Englifh  com- 
polition. 

Mr  Sheridan  propofcs  alfo  a  plan  of  ati  acade- 
my for  tiailhmg  the  Cilucation  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  independent  fortunes,  after  they  have 
gone  through  the  ufual  courfe  of  ftudy  at  the  uni- 
verfity,  and  divides  it  into  four  fchools.  ift.  A 
fchool  for  oratory,  and  the  Englifh  language.  2d. 
For  hiUory  and  politics.  3d.  For  agriculture.  4th. 
For  the  mditary  art.  Dr  Chapman  obfervcs,  that,. 
*•  Thefe  two  plans,  fo  beautifully  delineated  by 
the  author,  and  fo  well  calculated  for  preferving 
the  morals  as  well  as  advancing  the  ftudies  of 
youth*  are  detigned  only  for  young  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  fortune,  and  could  not  extend 
to  thofe  children  who  are  bom  in  the  middle,  or 
lower  ranks  of  life." 

II.  The  anonymous  author  o^  Propofah  for  the 
Amendment  of  Si.bool  InJlruSion^  publi(hed  in  1771, 
confines  the  ftudy  of  the  Latin  tongue  moftly  to 
gentlement  of  independent  fortune,  and  fuch  as 
are  to  be  bred  up  to  the  learned  profefBons ;  and 
not  fatisfied  with  recommending  even  a  fuperfici- 
al  knowledge  of  it  to  thefe,  fubftitutes,  in  its  place, 
the  ftudy  of  the  Englifti  language,  geography, 
hiftory,  &c.  according  to  the  plan  of  Mr  Locke, 
the  outlines  of  which  he  attempts,  though  ih  a 
very  indiftin^t  manner,  to  fill  up,  and  to  accornmo- 
dite  to  public,  inftcad  of  domeftic  education. 
**  But,"  as  Dr  Chapman  juftly  icm.nksin  his  View 
of  Books  **  were  aju.lgmcut  to  be  formed  of  his  own 
attainments  in  Uicraturc  trom  his  ftile,  he  could  not 
be  fuppofed  to  have  had  any  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  claflics  himfelf,  confequently  he  could  n(  t 
know  that  the  Latin  tongue,  cxclulive  of  its  other 
advantages,  and  of  it3  ufetulnefs  to  the  middle 
ranks  ot  Ufe,  is  the  bcft  and  furcft  preparation 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  Englifh  tongue:  he 
could  not  know  that  a  boy,  even  of  an  ordinary 
capacity,  may,  fiom  the  age  of  9  or  10  to  14  or 
15  yeais,  be  taught  to  read  ihe  claflics  with  caff, 
and  to  write  the  Latin  with  propriety,  and  that, 
by  that  means  and  during  that  penod,  he  may 
acquire  alfo  a  more  perfed  knowledge,  not  only 
of  ilie  Euglifli  tongue,  but  alio  of  geography,  hif- 
tory, Sec  tl'.an  he  could  have  done  without  that 
ainUance." 

I  a.  Mr  Whitchurch,  in  his  EJfty  on  Educa* 
thn,  publiOied  in  1772,  makes  very  lenftble  obfer- 


V^TOQ  to  the  number  of  boys  and  their  dif-    vations  on  the  influence  of  iSiil  impreflions,  and 

•^i-nnccs  in  their  ftudies,  — ^ -    -^ ^  "-''-    '^       "^ '"  '  —  '^'    ' 

''J'3%  of  fuch  a  number  of  1 


each  remove  to 
boys  as  the  tutor 


b  ^f^^Md  fuperintend  with  ea'fc  :  accordn.g. 
J<«ppHU  each  remove  t6conlift  of  10  boys, 
^r^'^^torto  them,  with  a  leparate  room 


the  power  of  habit,  rears  the  child  from  hig  in- 
fancy*, and,  preferring  domcftic  education,  places 
him  iu  the  country,  under  the  care  of  his  father, 
or  of  a  well  accotiiplilljed  and  well-bred  tu.or, 
who  teaches  him  to  read  the  Englilh  tongue  by 
way  of  amufcmcutj  Carrier  him  through  the  L^- 
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tin,  French,  and  Greek  languages,  by  wa^  of  con- 
verfation  rather  than  of  grammar  and  didtionaries ; 
and,  treating  him  as  a  friend  and  companion, 
makes  ufe  of  reafoning  rather  than  authority; 
mingles  mulic,  dancing,  reading,  and  fencing, 
1/vith  his  ftudies ;  prefcribes  the  authors  he  is  to 
read  tilt 'he  is  i8  years  of  age;  and  makes  the 
tour  of  V.n^^j\t\  with  him  in  his  Z7th  and  i8th 
years,  fetting&ut  in  the  fpring,  apt>ropriating  to 
that  purpofe  3  months  of  each  year.  Mr  Whit- 
church's ideas  are  liberal,  fays  Dr  Chapman,  and 
his  ftile  is  animated  and  pure. 

j^.  The  learned  and'  pious  author  of  Letters f 
€OJitaimng  a  Plan  of  Education  for  Rural  Academies^ 
publifhed  in  1773,  complains^  that  education  does 
not  engage  the  attention  it  merits ;  reprefents  the 
country  as  moft  favom^able  to  the  health,  the  fafe- 
fy,  the  morals,  and  the  religious  training  of  youth ; 
recommends  a  plain  diet,  and  a  plain,  but  neat 
Aefs  ;  prefcribes  a  courfe  of  education  from  7  to 
1 1  years  of  age,  to  condft  of  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion, moral  tales,  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  and 
dements  of  Greek,  with  writing  and  arithmetic ; 
from  II  to  15,  he  enjoins  perfevcrance  in  the  ftudy 
of  the  claflics  and  or  hiftory,  with  the  elements  oif 
rhetoric,  algebra,  and  geometry  ;  fends  his  pupil 
to  the  univerGtyy  if  he  be  deGgned  for  any  of  the 
learned  profelfions ;  thinks  that  the  ftudent  fuf- 
fers  much  from  difcontinuing  his  ftudies  during 
the  fummer  months,  and  advifes  him  to  be  fent 
back  to  the  acadepiy  through  the  fummer,  to  pre- 
sent habits  of  idlenefs  and  diflipation,  to  revife 
what  he  bad  formerly  learned,  and  to  prepare  for 
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OU8  obfd*vation8,  and  particularly  in  the  chaptcii 
on  exercifes." 

15.  In  1778,  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr 
Priestley  publifhed  his  Mifcellaneous  Qhferoa" 
tions  on  Education,  OCthis  work,  Dr  Chapman, 
in  his  Appendix  to  his  Treatife  on  Education, 
gives  the  following  outlines :  "  Dr  Pricftlcy  (Ciyj 
he)  dates  the  difference  between  natural  and  arti 
ficial  education ;  reprefents  religion,  as  the  fitft 
and  univerfal  object ;  and  delineates  the  other  ob- 
je^s  of  education  according  to  their  impottance; 
advifes  the  knowledge  of  things  as  well  as  wonli 
to  be  communicated  along  with  the  claflics ;  am! 
the  ftudy  of  geography  and  hiftory,  «ivil  and  n» 
tural,  with  fomething  of  experimental  pbilofopliji 
to  be  carried  on  at  the  lame  time  ;  compares  put 
lie  and  private'  education  ;  prefers  a  middle  wafj 
where  a  few  young  gentlemen  may  meet  perio» 
cally,  and  perform  certain  exercifcs  in  commrt^ 
and  receive  honorary  diftin<5tion8,  adjudged  k 
Ijallot ;  thinks  that  children  (hould  be  very  cilli 
oufly  introduced  to  mixed  company,  and  tM 
they  (hould  be  put  on  thpir  guard  againft  Si 
wickedncfs  and  profligacy  of  the  age 
mends  abfolutc  fubmiflion  to  proper  authi 
thinks  that  corre(ftion  ihould  be  adminiftercd 
fufticient  marks  of  difpleafurc  ;  that  emtfUdl 
ought  to  be  roufed  and  kept  alive  by  vtgofoi 
contefts  in  every  mode  of  exertion ;  that  tWi 
ought  to  be  frequent  inter  courfe  between  parcfll 
and  children,  to  ftrcngthen  their  mutual  afledid*| 
that  religious  impreflions  are  of  the  grealeft  ifc 
portance  in  early  life,  aftd  that,  iF  negleded  thei 


the  next  courfe  at  the  univerfity ;  but,  inftead  of    they  arc  feldom  acquired  afterwards ;  that  douM^ 


care  ftiould  be  taken  to  inftil  a  juA  fenfe  of  rcM^ 
into  opulent  youth,  and  to  teach  thcna  the  wk 
rent  branches  of  natural  knowledge,  with  a  co« 
pettnt  (kill  in  the  liberal  arts ;  that  they  Um)«I( 
be  trained  to  a  pun<5tual  payment  of  their  dr*^ 
and  fulfilment  of  their  promifes  ;  that  they  (h< 
be  inftrudled  in  the  true  ufe  of  wealth  and  po^ 
and  formed  to  a  true  dignity  and  independi 
of  mind,  fuperior  to  infolence  on  the  one  b; 
or  fervility  on  the  other ;  that,  in  the  middle 
tion  of  life,  children  (hould  be  taught,  that  r«^ 
lar  labour,  in  the  exercife  of  fomc  ufeJFiil  emp] 
ment,  is  nece(raiy  to  the  true  enjoyment  of  * 


lending  him  to  the  univerfity  at  the  age  of  15,  he 
detains  him  at  the  academy,  if  he  be  defigned  for 
the  fervice  of  his  country  in  a  civil  or  military  ca- 
pacity ;  prefcribes  a  continuation  of  his  former 
Sudies,  and  introduces  him  to  natural  hi(K>ry  and 
philofophy ;  lays  down  a  courle  of  ftudy  at  the 
«icademy  for  fuch  as  are  to  follow  a  mercantile  em- 
ployment ;  propol'es  a  plan  for  the  education  of 
young  ladies  at  a  rural  academy  ;  and,  concludes, 
V  with  a  plan  of  education  in  parochial  ft:hools,  laid 
<town  by  Mr  Fletcher  oi  Salton,  who  made  a  fi- 
jiure  about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  •♦  This 

author,  fays  Dr  Chapman,  iniifts  much  on  inftill-    ...^...,  .„  ..^w^..«.,  »^ .^^^ ^ 

ing  religious  and  moral  principles,  and  on  training  that  to  acquire  a  fortune  by  honeft  induftry  iitl 
the  youth  of  both  fcxes,  by  vutuous,  habits,  to  bcft  means  of  enjoying  it;  that  thdr  intervali* 
the  different  duties  of  life."  leifure  (hould  be  employed  in  reading  hiftory  a* 

14.  The  Rev.  Mr  Williams,  in  his  Treatife    the  general  principles  of  philofophy  and  albroBl 
mn  Edticcdiion,  publifhed  in  1774,  gives  us  feveral    my,  8cc.  that  the  daughter  (hould  be  trained  tO| 

llridurcs  on  the  plans  laid  down  by  I^rocke,  Rouf-  *  ' "       *    '"^      "^ 

feau»  and  Helvctiue,  dilapproves  of  the  methods 
generally  purfued  in  this  ifland  ;  and  prefers  do- 
iTitftic  education,  conducted  by  the  parents  thcm- 
felvts,  and  founded  on  affedion  and  the  fwcetnefs 
of  daily  intercourfe.  This,  he  thtnkfji  would 
fuptrfedc  the  nectflity  of  rewards  and  puni(hments. 
As  this  plm  cannot  generally  take  place  in  the 
picftnt  circumftances  of  mankind,  every  teacher, 
putting  himlclf  in  the  niacc  of  the  parent,  (liould 
llrive  to  engage  the  afrtdtion  of  his  pepils  ;  to  rear 
thcni  up  to  be  his  companions  as  they  advance  in 
their  ftudio,  and  to  infpiie  them  with  the  idea, 
that  the  grcatcft   punilhmeut  they   could   f i  ff  r 


w<  uld  be  the  difpkaiure  of  their  teacher,  "  lliis 
luck,  lays  Dr  Ch:»[iiijan,  coutains  Icvcral  ingcni- 


genteel  employment,  which  will  fupply  the 
of  a  fortune ;  that,  in  both  thefc  ftations,  the  y W 
ought  to  be  accuftomed  to  do  as  much  as  poffiw 
for  themfelves,  that  they  may  not  be  lubjcdcdlj 
a  dependence  on  fervants,  and  to  intimacies  wil 
them;  and  that,  in  the  loweft  ranks*  chiWlW 
(hould  be  taught  to  read  and  write  ;  and  traiac* 
to  habits  of  induftry,  fobriety,  honcfty,  andcoi 
tentment  of  their  lot ;  and  to  a  firm  belief  of* 
wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Providence.  He  advnfc 
foreign  travel  to  be  poftponed  till  the  age  of  ij 
after  a  man  is  manied,  and  has  been  acquaimcj 
with  the  face  and  conftitution  of  his  own  coW 
try  ;  and  would  have  young  men  taught  f*^^ 


for  the  women  in  general,  and  young  women  cM 
tioncd  in  repard  to  the  mtn.    He  annexes  Co^ 

deration 
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itrmt  fir  tie  v/f  of  Tom>tg  Men^ 

po&iiBthe  ftroQgeft  colours,  the  guilt  and  pcr- 

Hwwaafeqococcs  of  irreirular  amours ;  and  he 

cjkUo  with  1  Tcry  fenfible  Effay  on  a  caurfe  of 

iMrtiEheatioMfir^rvii  andaSive  /{/2r,  firil  putv- 

1^  \A  i76o,aiKi  propofcB  that  the  courfe  ihoutd 

kyiaitlheageof  15  or  16,  and  confift  of  lec- 

fifo,  ift.  Oo  civil  hiftory  aod  civil  policy,  fuch 

]s,tbctbcorf  of  laws,  govemmtrnt,  manufadures, 

owmicc,  naval  force,  &c.    ad.  The  Hiftoij  of 

h^itd.  3d.  On  ill  conftitution  and  \skVff. ;  and 

ikymifjrllabusof  ledtures  on  the.faid  fubjedta, 

€««il  l>y  bimfdf  10  the  academy  at  Warring- 

I  iih]775,  the  Abbe  De  Comdillac,  pub- 
BdtUwr/e  of  Study  fir  the  Inftruaion  nf  the 
\hm^Par»Mi  ID  I  a  vols.  It  was  printed  in 
'  fiad,at  lh«r  royal  printing  office,  Parma.  •*  In 
|lfc«Wnted  work"  (iays  Di  Chapman)  "  the 
I  Ktafitw  his  royal  pupil  an  accurate  and  beau- 
JUylyfii  of  the  human  mind  ;  explains  the 
iim  ideal  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
tad;  &CWI  the  neccflity  of  precifion  in  our 
ifci*.«ilb  the  ufcof  words  ;  forms  his  pupil  to 
iiiititortaibo,  to  inftniA  himielf ;  conduds  him 
[•••ghi  complete  courfe  of  ftudy  ;  founds  that 
I^^Boftly  00  ideas  fimilar  to  thofe  cont. lined 
j«ttefcrcpiog"  (Dr  Chapman's)  "Treatifes; 
■^ifaple  aod  ingenious  procefs,  adapts  his 
■Wiaito  the  gradual  pro^refs  of  the  mind.*' 
'  'J^ir;;,  Dr  Ash  publiihed  Stntimmts  on 
j  thmm^  tdUQed  from  the  bejl  a$itborj^  <wUb  OC' 
^M^^^rvations  :  in  2  vols  lamo.  Lond.  Vol.  i. 
P**»«ftnidk>nf  and  obfervations  ;  on  tcach- 
^tettad;  gr.ramar }  writing ;  drawing  ;  arith- 
teic;  geometry  ;  geography  ;  agronomy  ;  chro- 
^;Bnific;  rhetoric;  a  courfe  of  reading; 
***<  jxaking;  trade  and  commerce.  Vol.  a. 
Wt  or  female  accompli  lb  men  ts ;  of  mode  ft  y ; 
*M&o»»j  epiilolary  correfpoiidence  ;  fubordi- 
■*■  ia  fadety ;  behaviour  in  focial  and  civil 
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in  which  he  muft  undoubtedly  contribute  much  to  keep  them 
in  order,  and  to  make  them  employ  their  time  :tt 
an  ufcful  manner,  which  in  moft  of  our  dhoola 
is  greatly  wanting.  The  4tb  chapter  treats  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  children  are  inftrudcd.  Thia 
inftru^ioit  is  given  according  to  their  cap^citie^ 
and  their  different  deftinations  in  life.  Modem, 
languages,  as  well  as  the  Latin,  though  taught 
by  grammatical  rules,  are  yet  more  acquired  by 
converfation,  fmce  there  are,  for  different  days  oS 
the  week,  different  languages  to  be  fpoken.  The 
leflbns,  of  which  10  or  11  are  daily  given,  laft  only 
3  quarters  of  an  hour.  A  IcfTon  of  the  ferious 
kind  is  always  fucceeded  by  another,  fitted  fof 
roufing  the  mind  or  body,  fuch  as  dancing,  draw- 
ing, mufic,  fencing,  &c.  it  being  deemed  impoi^ 
fible,  that  children  (hould  pore  over  their  books 
for  three  or  foiT  hours  together,  without  growing^ 
ftupid  or  flcepy.  The  Socratic  method  of  teach- 
ing, which  is  ufcd  in  this  fchool  to  inftrud  chil- 
dren, and  which  has  proved  fo  fuccefsful,  is  de- 
fcribed  in  a  chapter  by  itfclf,  and  iUuftratcd  by 
proper  examples.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  this 
way  of  teaching  Ihould  be  adopted  in  all  Ichools  % 
as  it  is  fuppofed  that  a  deal  of  time  might  by  this 
means  be  faved,  and  inftiudion  be  freed  from  that 
tedioufnefs,  which  is  felt  both  by  the  iaftru^or* 
and  thbfe  who  are  to  be  inftru^ef^. 

*«  The  laws  of  the  fchool,  both  m  regard  to  tu- 
tors and  pupils,  which  are  the  fubjeft  of  a  long 
chapter^  are  foui  d.d  on  a  deep  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  a  caieful  examination  of  other  pl.ms 
of  education,  and  on  a  jull  idea  of  fchool  govern- 
ment, which  keeps  a  proper  medium  between  too 
great  a  liberty,  which  leads  to  licentioufhefs,  and 
an  aufterity,  which  feeras  to  be  calculated  for  e- 
ducating  Haves.  This  chapter  is  clofely  connec- 
ted with  another,  which  gives  an  account  of  pu- 
iiirtimenta  and  rewards,  the  fcholaftic  fenate,  an  J 
the  court  of  judicature  at  this  academy.  We 
Oiall  only  obferve,  that  all  forts  of  hlozvjf  .\h(\  all 


f*to*eaKl  marriage  ;  management  of  a  fami-  Jlu'v'ifli  trfatmfnt^  arc  excluded  from  thefe  p.milh- 


^•drdijion. 

'^'^  11 J7,  the  rev.  Dr  Bahrdt  publi/hed,  in 
I^Dolch,  It  Frankcnthal,  yi  Plan  of  Pbilantbro- 
^*^^m ;  nvitb  cm  .Appendix f  giving  an  jiccouttt 
^Uit^en  Academy  at  Heidffieim^  near  Wormt^ 
*<Aw,  gvo.  The  plan  of  Dr  Bahrdt,  who 
Wiwdcr  of  this  inftitution,  is  highly  appro- 
r*  V  the  editors  of  the  Montbly  Review^  for 
g^i:7U-»«  Our  author,  (fay  they)  treats  firft 
■*<iaaaeraod  finguUritiesofthis  inftitution. 


mcnte,  and  th;^  almofl  all  their,  plays  or  an \uie- 
ments  have  a  tendency  to  Improve  both  body  iihI 
mind,  and  feem  to  be  lemons  without  having  the 
appearance  of  them." 

19.  In  1778,  M.  Verdier  publifhed  at  Pan% 
j1  courfe  of  Education  for  Employments  in  tbefr// 
Rank  of  the  St  ate  ^  &c.  fa>itb  an  Univerfal  Plan  qf 
Study^  and  General  Rules  for  a  Public  Seminary* 
This  work  is  recommended,  in  the  Montbly  Re* 
^j-««aCTaua  naguidniies  oi  mis  imiiiuuon,  vUw  tor  October  1778,  as  **  a  moft  comprchen- 
2^«ithepartof  education,  which  tends  to  ren-  five,  pbilofophical,  and  circumftantial  view  of  c- 
fc k  ^y  ^^^'^  perfeft.  He  does  not  go  fo  ducation,  and  the  refult  not  only  of  theory  and 
1^^  as  RoufTeau  in  his  Emilinst  who  watches  fpeculation,  but  of  obfervaiions  and  experiments, 
tJJP*  hrfbee  he  is  bom  ;  but  he  fuppofes  the  made  in  a  public  feminary  during  the  fpace  of  ao 
JJJ^  rf  hb  Ccbooly  firoro  6  years  of  age  up-    years,  on  perfons  of  diffcicnt  geniufesi  couftitQ- 

tions  and  chara^ers." 

30.  The  rev.  Mr  Knox,  in  his  Liberal  Eduea* 

tiotti  or  PraQical  Treatife  on  tbe  metbods  of  acquis 

ring  ufeful  and  polite , learnings  publidled  m  1781^ 

prefers  puMic  education  for  boys,  and  domeH'c, 

fciUj^*^  ""^  '^*'*'  •"•^'y  auiicicu  lu.  Mi     with  Httle  exception,  for  girls;  condemns  the  ufcof 

^j^x^.    The  fubjed  of  another  chapter  Is,     tranflations,  and  editions  o\  the  clafllca  with  notes  ; 

?«*»2uf  th^  mnnU  an^  m«n.i«r« /%f  /-KiK     infiAs  on  ludultry and  thediHgent  ufc  of  di^ionanes 

in  fcbocls ;  enjoins  the  rules  of  Lily's  Gramn  ar, 

and  large  peiliuns  of  the  beft  daOics  to  be  got  hf 

N  hearty 
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^J^i4t  and  recommends  for  obtaining  and 
rJ^J^*  healthy  conftitution,  and  goo<l  pnnci- 
goanlinea  in  regard  to  drefs  and  beds,  ex- 
gjt,  cold  bath,  frejh  air,  and  proper  diet. — 
rJ*auU  on  theie  points  is  very  jult,  and  we 
?*JiWi!  nika  were  ftriaiy  adhered  to,  in 

]^^^  The  fubjed  of  another  chapter  Is, 
^*Jg  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  chil- 
Jj  The  cooftant  tuition  under  the  eye  of  a 

^y^  ^  approved  maftcrt  and  tutors. 

^^-VliL  Part  L 


I 


i 


leart,  with  the  writing  of  cxercifes,  and  the  com- 
pofition  of  themes  in  Englifh  and  Latin,  and  in 
verfc  as  well  as  profe,  according  totl/e  piadice  of 
the  beft  fchools  of  England  5  advifes  that  there  be 
public  rehearials  by  the  elder  fcholars  once  every 
week  from  the  beft  Englilh  and  Latin  authors, 
and  public  examinations  at  Ihort  intervals :  infids 


EDUCATION. 


Paut 


nature;  and  drives  to  form  the  minds  of  chtldn 
of  both  fexes,  to  the  moft  aooiable  vtrtues,  by  1 
hibrting,  in  an  eafV  and  agreeable  ftyle,  difler 
charaders  and  vanoutf  adventures  adapted  to  ^ 
cariy  period ;  and  with  a  beautiful  fimpiicity,' 
chcs  the  fine  emotions  of  humanity,  (jm^i 
gratit&de,  generofity,  and  noblencfe  oif  (pirit,  I 


on  a  judicious  and  well  fupported  difcipline  in    It  is  impoffible  to  read  thefc  little  hiftories  wi 

iUU^^i -.—J    .^_i.^^   _..-.  ;..A.  ^-.j  1 r ^  ^u        «.  — f ^ : c *t      ¥x_  /^t 


fchools  ;  and  makes  many  juft  and  ingenious  ob- 
fervations  on  cultivating  the  minds  of  both  fexes, 
&c.  Dr  Chapman  fays,  Mr  Knox's  ftile  is  fo  ac- 
curate and  elegant,  that  it  may  be  iiiid  to  be  truc- 
ly  attic. 

^  ai.  The  learned  and  ingenious  Lord  Kames, 
in  his  Loo/e  Hints  on  EJucationy  publiihed  in  1781, 
after  a  very  fenfiblc  introdu<Sion,  enjoins  abfolute 
fubmiflion  to  the  authority  of  parents  and  tutors, 
as  the  foundation  of  all  improvement ;  gives  very 
j)roper  dirci^ions  for  the  three  ftages  of  childhood ; 


out  crying  on  various  occafions;"  Dr  Chipa 
juftly  obferves,  however,  in  a  note,  « It  is  fl 
that  any  faulty  fentiment  fhootd  fteal  into  a  m 
of  fuch  merit.  In  vol.  4,  p.  «|6,  Frederic,  a 
roic  chara^cr,  tells  a  lie,  with  a  good  defig:* 
deed,  but  unaecetTarily,  and  without  any  anhl 
verfion  from  the  author.  In  vol.  5,  p.  lao,  k 
Ha,  with  as  little  neceility,  gives  a  contrsdid 
account  of  her  .brother  Conftantine,  onceoft 
by  th^  author.  Truth  is  fo  (acred  a  thing, 
important  to  fociety,  that  few  cales  indeed,  ff< 


ihews  the  great  importance  of  religious  imprefBons    cin  happen,  which  will  juftify  the  violatioii«l 
,    .-^  ,  .. .^..  M,  ^__  ^^   Therev.  J.C.  F.Rift,  miuifteratNifli 

publiihed  at  Hambui^h,  If^ruSiwts  fir  tifl 
Urs  of  Ltxwer  Schoois^  in  High  Dutch  ;  M 
the  Monthly  Rnjie<u/  for  17S4,  this  work  tl4| 
approved,  and  is  faid  to  contain  *<  veryuftM| 
tical  rules  for  the  management  of  yovng  pS 
both  as  to  their  mental  tmprovetneiit,  ladl 
health  and  morals.^'  ■ 

»7.  In  17S5,  Petir  WfLLiAws,  A.Mi 
lifhed  at  Oxford,  Letters  cimeemmg  EdtmM 
irejfed  to  a  Gentleman  entering  at  tJbi  UiAti^ 
8vo.  The  authors  of  the  CrkUai  Revk^ 
1785,  vol.  60,  fey  of  this  work,  «<  The  IrtOi 
fore  us  appear  well  calculated,  not  only  t<>4 
the  firft  onfet,  but  to  regtiltte 'each  progfl 
ftep,  from  his  entrance  on  the  academic  wal 

■ H 


in  early  life :  and  annexes  very  beautitijl  illuftra^ 
tions  of  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed.  In 
his  inftrudtions  concerning  the  culture  of  the  head, 
he  advifes  to  (hew  children  the  benefit  of  know- 
ledge, in  order  to  infpire  them  with  the  defirc  of 
It ;  to  make  their  ftudies,  at  firft  an  amu(ement  to 
them ;  to  take  the  fimplcft  methods  of  inftruding 
them  ;  to  encourage  them  by  variety,  or  change 
of  fubjedt ;  to  accuftom  them  to  recite  (lories  they 
have  heard  or  read ;  and  to  draw  morals  from 
fables  to  form  them  to  a  proper  ftile,  by  teaching 
them  to  arrange  the  feme  fentence  diiferently ;  to 
make  their  ftudies  and  their  diverfions  a  relief  to 
each  other;  to  prolong  domeftic  education  till 
they  have  acquired  a  firmnefs  of  mind  to  refift 
temptations  to  vice  \  to  encourage  them  to  carry 

on  an  epiftolary  correfpondence  with  thtir  friends ; .  its  termination  on  the  confines  of  a 
^o  give  them  an  early  ftock  of  ideas  as  well  as  a  world. " 
taftc  for  reading  ;  ancl,  in  oppofition  to  M.  Rouf- 
fcau,  to  introduce  them,  but  in  the  fimpleft  man- 
ner, to  an  early  acquaintance  with  fables,  geogra- 
phy, hiftory,  &c.  "  Lord  Kames's  Hints,"  feys 
Dr  Chapti^an,  **  do  equal  bonbur  to  his  head  and 
his  herfrt.^' 

2v  .^^  i7^3»  M.  Phil  IF  PON  dc  la  Magdelaine, 
publiihed  at  Beferu:on,  in  the  department  of 
JDoubs,  Patftdfh  Views  on  the  Education  of  the 
People  :  in  J^rench,  8vo.  In  the  Monthly  Rtvietiu 
for  1784,  vol.  ^ti  this  freatiic  is  recommended  as 
«*  a  work  which  merits  attention,  as  it  extendi  to 
thofe  of  the  lower  and  moft  ufcful  clafles.  It  is, 
"in  other  rtfpe^s,  faid  to  be  a  valuable  perform- 


28.  In  J785,  Dr  S.  Parr,  publiihed  in  4i 
Difcour/e  on  Education^  and  on  the  plans  fvrfk 
Charity  Schools  i  which,  fey  the  Editors  d 
Critical  Review^  vol.  60.  "  contains  many  SM 
tant  obfervations,  delivered  in  a  maflly  ani 
quent  ftile." 

39.  Dr  Chapman,  in  his  ne<tp  ^ Bdoh 
lifbed  m  Education^  annexed  to  the  5th  editil 
his  Treatife^  (which  we  have  already  repel 
quoted)  mentions,  "  The  Hiftoryof  Sandfei 
Merton  :  a  work  intended  for  the  u(e  of  I 
ren ;"  pubHfhed  by  Stockdale,  in  %  vpls  irti 
1 7  86.  Dr  Chapman,  after  giving  the  outliii 
this  little  Hiftory,  (for  which  We  (hall  rcfffl 


ance,  ;^t  ft  throws  new  lights  on  the  t'heofy  of    Treatife),  adds,  **  In  this  book,  there  trej 
education,  confidered  in  this  pohit  of  view."  ufeful  hiiftts  to  p 


23.  In  17^3,  Mr  Webb  publifhed  an  EJfay  oa 
Education^  <njt4h  his  mode  of  Teaching  at  Odihanif 
Hantz  ;  in  8vo.  This  work  is  recommended  in 
the  Englijb  Review,  Vol.  a.  for  1783. 

24.  In  1784',  Mr  R.  SHEpftEKD  publi(hed  Ja 
EJfay  on  Education;  in  4to ;  wherein  he  recom^ 
nu-ndi  private  tuition,  on  a  new  and  improved 
plan,  in  oppofition  to  the  great  fchools. 

25.  In  1 784,  The  Children's  Friend^  by  Mr  Ber- 
QUiN,  was  publifhed  in  6  vols  limo,  by  Cad  ell 
and  Elmfly,  London.    "  In  thefe  delightful  lit- 

'  tie  volumes,  the  philanthropic  author  fhews  hitn- 
ftlf  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  fprings  of  the 
f^uttun  heart,  and  with  the  finer  feelings  of  our 


parents,  and  noany  proper  Ic 
and  warnings  for  children."  ' 

JO.  In  1787,  Alexander  Cic^AR  Ch« 
NEs,  profefTor  in  the  Academy  of  Laufemi 
Switzerland,  publifhed  Effiays  on  InteHeBiult 
cation^  <with  the  Outlines  (Projet  J  of  a  Ne^  & 
**  This  ing^niotrs  author/*  (fays  Dr  Chap< 
"  fhews  in  the  firft  part  of  his  work,  that  k 
ledge,  language,  and  human  mftitiitions  cam 
ginally  from  nature }  ftiews  what  ftcps  men 
taken  to  draw  their  knowledge  from  that  con 
fund ;  bow  they  hate  diftrfbuted  it  into  6s& 
branches,  CTAhdfciences^  and  taught  them  I 
fynthetical  way,  and  how  infufficient  that  in 
it  for  tht  inftmdton  of  inezperieiiced  ebik 
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pntibOi  a  2  nmtdff  the  ftudy  of  antiqutty» 

i^ldiHkeoryafUiigu^gry  and  of  a  lifew  Scitnccf 

fflkfekcailiAifTHJtopOLOGYy  or   the  General 

ima^fMa;  as  endued  with  il^fibility  and  ac- 

I  •lifjttcnfflpaanded  of  a  material  body*  and 

•iMUcrial  foul:  as  poflfefied  of  tntelleduaWind 

■Eri  ptven,  and  of  the  ficulty  of  fpeech ;  as 

tatf^ibdety,  and  dilhibuted  into  different 

— MBtfict,  einployed  in  providing  for  their 

Vi^ttdriridiistaftes:  He  adds  (cveral  obfer- 

■iBHOO  bi^oa|ey  and  recommends  a  vocabti. 

hfftocaoAft  of  primitivet  from  different  lan- 

p|B»  vUcb  have  any  iciemblance  to  one  ano- 

k«6t  fboa^atios  for  an  VMivtasAL  gram- 


*htt  id  part,  where  he  treats  of  defeds  and 
in  tke  common  methods  of  inftru^on» 
that  men  take  great  p^ns  to  in> 
to  words  inftead  of  things;  in  words 
ud  beyond  their  comprefaenfion;  that 
to  inftrud  them  fufficiently  in  their 
toBgoc,  before  they  teach  them  the  an- 
iM%i^;  that  they  teach  the  Latin'before 
Im,  wUchf  he  thinks  Oiould  ht  Jirjt  * 
I^MsKfik  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
Br  aod  as  a  proper  preparation  for  the 
ttat  tley  infba^  them  in  abftra^  and 
tmni,  contained  in  grammars  and  dtc- 
l  that  they  employ  tim  in  writing  ver- 
■tteacs  before  they  arc  properly  prcpar- 
~^;  and  in  reading  the  moft  eU^ant  and 
Mborsi  whofe  ftik  and  fubjeds  are  far 
(bcoofined  ideas  of  children:  and  that 
to  teach  tiiem  the  (ciences  with  their 
iadccd  loaded  with  words,  but  with 
M|i(QU  nnexerdied  and    unimproved, 
^r'o general  rules;  and  as  the  body  is 
^!  proper  food  and  proper  exerciie,  and 
""'il  Md  graceful  habits,  he  requires  that 
^  Ooald  be  trained  up  in  like  manner,  and 
TO  of  nature  aflifted  by  ufeful  and  fuitablc 
not  bj  abtoad  and  general  rules,  but 
«  of  ideas,  by  words  eafy  to  be  un- 
^  £ids,  by  obfervations  on  fenfible  ob- 
%iccttftondng  children  to  think,  by  ena* 
*^  to  inRrad  t^emfelres,  by  exciting  their 
lod  infpiring  thcfl|  with  a  defire  of  im- 

Bfesaes  the  pbo  of  an  academy^  or  eol- 
lytcoaduded  on  the  foresaid  principles, 
^ofcd  of  lo  clafles  c  he  appoints  a  pro- 
'«*  elafii ;  &c.— and  by  a  lingular  ar- 
,  *potponcsthc  ftudyof  the  Greek  tongue 
■ndent  has  pa0ed  thitmgh  his  xyth  year,, 
fculif^  tin  he  ha«  gone  through  thedif- 
■**cbes  of  philoibphy,  and  completed  his 
TJ;  *Jc  concludes  with  the  regulations  to 
*j^  the  means  to  be  ufed,  and  the  ad- 
^ts  be  opeded  from  this  ioftitutlQn/' 
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31.  The  celebrated  Mr  Jefferson,  prcfcnt 
Vice-prefident  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
has  inferted  in  his  Notes  on  the  State  of  Plrf^htia, 
publifhed  in  1787,  the  following  P/an  of  EJoca'^ 
tion^ — which  we  fuppofc  has  been  fince  eflablilh- 
ed  by  law  in  that  republic.    •*  Another  o\>}t&,  of 
the  revifal  is,  to  diffufe  knowledge  more  general- 
ly  through  the  mafs  of  the  people.    This  bill  pro- 
pofes  to  lay  off  every  county  into  fmall  diftrids  of 
5  or  6  miles  iquare,  called  Hundreds^  and  in  each 
of  them  to  eftabliih  a  fchool  for  teaching  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.    The  tutor  to  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  hundred,  and  every  perfon  in  it  to 
fend  their  children  three  years  gratis,  and  as  much 
longer  as  they  pleafe,    paying  for  it,      Thefe 
fchools  to  be  under  a  vidtor,  who  is  annually  to 
chufe  the  boy  of  the  heft  genius  in  the  Cirhool,  of 
^hofe  whofe  parents  arc  too  poor  to  give  them  fur- 
ther education,  and  to  fend  him  forward  to  one 
of  the  grammar  fchools,  of  which  %o  are  propo- 
fed  to  be  eredled  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, for  teaching  Greek,  Latin,  geography,  and 
the  higher  branches  of  numeral  arithmetic.    Of 
the  boys  thus  fent  in  any  one  year,  trial  is  to  be 
made  at  the  grammar  fchools  one  or  two  yeart^ 
and  the  bed  genius  of  the  whole  fele^ed,  and  con- 
tinued 6  years,  and  the  refidue  difmiffed.  By  this 
means  so  of  the  beft  geniufes  wiU  be  ra^ed  fron^ 
the  rubbifh  annually,  and  be  inflrudted  at  the  pub- 
lic expence,  fo  far  as  the  grammar  fchools  go^ 
At  the  end  of  6  years  inftrudion,  one  half  arc  to  be 
difcontinued,  (from  among  whom  the  grammar 
fchools  will  probably  be  fupplied  with  future  mad. 
tew) ;  »nd  tl^  other  half,  who  arc  to  be  cholcn 
for  the  fuperjprity  of  their  parts  and  difpofitions, 
are  to  be  (cnf  and  continued  3  years,  in  the  ftud^ 
of  fuch  fciences  as  they  fhall  chufe,  at  William 
and  Mary  College,  the  plan  of  which  is  propofed 
to  be  enlarged,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  and 
extended  to  all  the  ufeful  fciences.    The  ultimate 
rcfult  of  the  whole  fcheme  of  education,  would 
be  the  teaching  of  all  the  children  of  the  date  read- 
ing, writing,  and  common  arithmetic :  Turning 
out  ten  annually  of  fuperior  genius,  well  taught 
in   Greek,    Latin,    geography,   and  th^  higher 
branches  of  arithmetic :  Turning  out  ten  otberg 
annually  of  ftill  fuperior  parts,  who  to  tbofe  bran- 
ches of  learning  fhall  have  added  fucb  of  the  fcien- 
ces as  their  genius  Iball  have  led  them  to:  The 
fumifhing  to  the  wealthier  part  of  the  people  con- 
venient fchools,  ^t  whici)  their  children  may  be 
educated,  at  their  own  <xpence.     'The  general 
objeds  of  this  law  are  to  provide  an  education  a- 
dapLed  to  the  years,  to  the  capacity',  and  the  con- 
dition of  every  one,  and  direded  to  their  freedom 
and  happineis.    Specific  details  were  not  proper 
for  the  law.    Thefe  muft  be  the  bufinefs  of  the 
vifitors  entrufted  with  its  execution,**  &c. 
^a.  There?.  Wsdbeli,  Parsons,  A.B.  pub- 
N »  lifhed 


J^^eBms  anfe  to  this  fart  of  Prqf.  Chavannes^s  plan.    1'he  form^&r  infiance  of  the  Greek 

^^*k6  extipting  afe*tv  of  the  capitals,  are  totally  different  from  all  the  modem  letters  now  in  ufe; 

^^  ^  arbitary  fornu  of  the  Greek  numerals ;  tbeflill  more  troublefome  multitude  of  contrac- 

J*«ticle,  nsnth  ail  its  deJIeSions  ;  the  three  numbers  of  the  notms  in  the  Greek,  the  three  voices 

j'*'*  ^^  difietdty  of  afcertaining  the  precife  meaning  of  the  medial  voice,  emd  of  the  paulo  poft 

bi?f '  *^?^»  ^^*  ^•^  ^'^^*'  ^''»  ^**  S'^^  ^variety  of  dialedSi  conwT  t^fiovf  tbcfrofrkty  of 

'•'"tHi  h^flo^i  6^  iu  wUfb  none  oftbefi  4*§0A^^  WW* 
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liihed  in  1788,  EJfays  on  E  lucation,  wl\erein  (fay 
tbe  Critical  Revicwerb,  vol.  60.)  he  *«  rccdin mends 
public  rcb(>ols>  with  a  monitor  in  the  hours  of  ab- 
fencf,  and  a  clafQcal  education,  with  a  du'?  ;it- 
tcntion  to  genius ;  ftjewg  the  importance  of  dif- 
prin^inatinp- peniufcR,  and  propofes  the  eftablilh- 
mcnt  of  a  fominary  for  indigent  genius." 

33'  Mr  J.  T.  P^iiLipps,  formerly  preceptor  to 
the  D^  of  Cumberland,  publifhed  4  editions  of  A 
ComptndtQUS    IVaj   of  teaching  jlneicnt  an  J  Mo- 
4frn  Languages  f  formerly  prattiftd  hy  the  learned 
^anaqtiil  Fab^rf  gnd  noaut  with  little  alteration^ 
Jmccefsfi^ly  executed  in  London^     IVith  Obfervations 
cfKogir  ^fchanif  Richard  Care<Wf  Mr  Milton^  Mr 
Zockit  and  Mr  Clarke.     fVitb  an  Account  of  the 
'Education  ^f  the  Dai^hhtt   and  of  his  fons^   the 
fiukei  of  ^urgtmdyt  Anjou^  and  Berry ;   and  the 
jiSarcbioneft  of  Lamberts  Letter  to  her  $otu     Alfo 
f>n  mfay  on  Rational  Grammar^  and  propofaU  for 
^y$e*w  Method  qf  Education  ;  lik£wife  tbi  original 
hettcr  of  Cardinal  Woolfey  to  the  Maflert  of  his 
feboql^  at  Ipfwich^  ^ith  an  Englijb  Tranjlation, 
♦♦  The  Introduction  to  this  collection,  (lays  Dr 
Chapn^an,)  -mentions  the  method  by  which  Mon- 
t^igu  was  taught  the  Latin  tongue,  from  biu  in- 
fancy, by  a  tutor,  aud  aOiftants,  and  allowed  to 
Jiear  no  other  lapguage  fpoken :  alfo  a  method 
proposed  by  Mr  Cowley,  for  teaching  the  know- 
ledge of  things,  and  of  different  parts  of  nature, 
by  a  book  cpnipofed  of  detached  pieces  of  Latin 
authors ;  fuch  aii  VaiTO,  Cato,  Columella,  Flioy* 
Cclfus,  Seneca,  Cicero,  Virgil's  Georgics,  Gro- 
tips,  Mapil>U8 ;  and  it  recommendfi  Examen  de  la 
Manfere   d*enfiigner  le  Latin  aux  E'f^anx  par  le 
fefti  ufage;   a    i^arist^fhez  J*  Baptije  Corgnior^ 


PJiHTl 


mus  and  Alftcdiu8(  inftrudls  hhn  in  the  priocipl 
of  the  Chrtftian  religion,  and,  like  Fabcr,  ui 
praifcs  aud  encouragements,  not  Wows." 

•«  Roger  Ascham,  (continues  Df  Cbapmai 
recommends  double  tranflatioi)s  fn)m  the  aath 
rity  of  Fiiny  and  the  elample  of  Q^  Elizabct 
Richard  Carew  propofes  to  teach  the  Ld 
tongue  by  converlation,  and  by  reading  autbo 
rather  than  by  the  rules  of  grammar,  MrCLAii 
puts  little  value  on  the  ftudy  of  the  Latin  pod 
and  condemns  the  compofition  of  Latio  ytjA 
Milton's  and  L6cke's  fyftcms  are  gcneni 
known,  and  their  moft  ufeful  inftru«aioii8  vtix 
wof  en  with  the  ad  part  of  the  preceding  Tn 
tife."  (Dr  Chapman's.)—"  The  Eflay  oa  Oi 
verfal  and  rational  Grammar,  is  itfdf  tcry  ratk 
al  and  proper. 

"The  propofals  for  a  New  Method  of  Da« 
tic  Education  advife  a  convenient  houfe  tofati 
ken,  with  a  garden,  in  the  neiRhbourhoodflfil 
don,  where  the  pupils  may  not  exoeed  i>t  m 
have  two  tutors,  ai-d  may  hear  nothing  JmI 
but  Latin,"  Dr  Chapman  alfo  gives  his  flll 
of  Woolfey's  Letter,  a»4  thp  other  parU«A 
colledion. 

34.  In  1790,  the  cekbrated  Mrs  CAXJiMi 
Macauley  Graham  publiflicd /*tf«/«v««il 
catioBf  <with  Qbfervations  <m  Retigtous  ^nd  Jft 
pbrjcal  SubjeBs.  "  Mjts  Macauley  (fays  Dr«| 
man)  "  attentive  to  the  bodies  ^s  well  ^^^ 
of  children,  recommends  a  moderate  and|i 
diet,  to  confift  chiefly  pf  milk*  frpit,  cggsti 
vegetables  ;  with  the  moderate  ufe  of  fpg*'*l 
fcribe^  pure  gravy  to  be  taken  now  and  diefc 
u/age;  ^  l^aru^  fhez  J,  Brtptije  Corgnior^    a  corre^or  of  acidities  {  difapprovcs  of  the  • 

1668;  tranflat^d  into  Englifti,  and  priAted  in  Lon-   of  young  animals,  of  warm  liquors,  ^*^®2 

4on,  1669.  and  warm  night-caps,  aud  of  fhoes  and  ftocH 

"  Mr  Philipps  then  gives  us  T.  Faber's  me-    for  the  6rft  6  years ;  advifes  boys  and  gitw  W 

thod  written  by  hir^felf,  who  thought  it  fufficient    brought  up  together  affirlt ;  the  linen  to  be  | 

to  teach  his  fon  to  read  well  and  write  a  legible    on  cold  ;  thin  doathing  and  the  opld  bath  tt 

hand,  till  hjc  was  near  ten  years  old.    Then  he 

beg^i)  to  teach  him  Latin,  with  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, and  merely  to  read  a  Greek  author  with  eaf(?, 

and  gave  hiiji  an  exercife  of  that  kind  once  a-weck.*' 

Here  Dr  Chapman  gives  the  particulars  of  Fa- 

l)^r's  method,  for  whict^  we  muft  refer  to  the  Dr's 

Treatife;  aftc^r  which  he  adds,  *<  Mr^HiLipps's 

method  accords  with  T.  Faber's  in  general ;  after 

Shewing  his  pupil,  that  the  great  obje^  of  lan« 

guagit  is  to  communicate  knowledge,  and  to  in* 

ftil  virtpous  fentlments,  be  explains  the  different 

parts  of  fpeech  j  ^pd  making  them  well  acquaint-    |rand  Ihows 

ed  with  tbeir  accidents,  be  proceeds  to  a  book 

called  Janua  Linguarum^  then  to  Caftnlio's  Latin 

Tcftamcnt,  Xercqce,  Juftin,  Q.  Curtlus,  Florus ; 

liccuftoms  him  to  au  open  pronunciation  of  the    m  ^lui^t  w  pivpai*.  mi«.  »u.>t%.  —  —       ^ 

I^tin  tongue  %  ipakeis  ufe  of  double  tranOations,    tiops ;  p<-Qmiles  to  be  performed  or  coippcn**^ 
from  £ng1i(h  to  Latin,  as  well  as  from  Latin    lyiog  to  be  difcouraged,  and  no  ten3ptatH>« 

thrown  in  the  way,  and  bigotryi  ei»thuaaim,« 


»iU  ,    lUUI  ClUrfLIUIIg  aiiu   cut    ».".*-    « 

ufed,  and  the  mouth  to  be  waOied  with  coW' 
tcf  after  meals ;  recommends  fome  handicrw 
fineffi  for  boys,  and  needle-work  for  girls,  « 
ball  once  a  week,  but  not  to  late  boprs;  do 
mufic  not  to  be  carried  to  excefs;  inftrucM 
be  rendered  agreeable ;  due  articulation  to  b€ 
died,  but  no  declamation ;  the  imagination  M 
be  frightened  with  the  talcs  of  forcery,  ^ilcW 
or  ghofts;  contentment  with  prefent  o^J^^JJJ 
encouraged,  and  gentle  iatisfaOions  to  be  pg 
rtd  to  higb  ^nd  rapturous  ^ njoymcn^s,  «» 
[hows  and  birth  day  anuitcmenits;  tow 
fweet-meats  or  fine  cloaths  to  be  given  a«  r€^* 
ncc  to  be  jluditd,J 


advifes  habits  of  independence 

prefent  fatisfa^ftions  to  be  ibmetimps  »n*/^"^ 

in  Older  to  prepare  the  mind  forfuddcf  ?^ 


nterrul* 


i»^. 


to  Engliih  J  t^'^hep  the  profe  authors  tefotc  the 
poets;  makes  theiti  acquainted  with  the  terreftrial 
globe,  maps,  chronology,  Turfelin's  Univerfal 
Iliftorf,  and  Sir  W,' RaJeigh*8  Miftory  of  the 
World;  reads  but  one  book  at  once;  ufes  no 
grammar  till  his  pupil  is  well  inftru^ted  in  the  lan- 
guage ;  carries  him  through  the  Greek,  Hebrew, 


infidelity  to  be  guaVded  againft;  rccomnac™*^* 
pie  and  Oiort  prayers,  fuch  aa  the  Lor^  s  P«f 
with  hymns  ;?*  &c.  _ .  ,|a 

.15.  Ir  1791,  the  following  work  was  P^"" 
at  London,  by  H.  Gardiner,  Strand:—"  ^*JV^ 
vuagc  i  i:<t[iicii  uiui  uiruu^u  iiic  orccK,  neorcw,     of  the  Times,    ifySlMON  SEARCH.  if^lA 

French,  Italian,  and  Spanilh  languages ;  gives  him     tnquiry  into  the  Utility  of  a  Kno<wltdgc  ^   jj^ 
a  ilbort  fjftexn  (?f  rjictorip,  v  iJt^  the  logic  of  Ra-    and  Greek  Langup^ch  a*  ^  ^^"^^  ^'^ucam 
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wkh  Wsts  of  a  Plan  of  a  Ltheral    French  and  German  langtfagCB, 


tantbiut  tbem,  Alfo  thoughts  upon  the 
autmmtt  md  pum/bments  ivhich  at:e  proper  for 
jiiilk  BjT>f  Rush  of  Plnladelpbia:' 

-jjtiit  Eoqiiiry(lay8  Dr  Chapman)  the  au- 
tkrcQfflplains  of  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  the 
Ijia  aad  Greek  hoguagef ,  and  the  Uttie  pleafure 
iMd  aocompantet  the  ftudy  of  them  in  early 
\k\  ifid  obfcdf  to  them  as  occafioning  the  prin- 
cpilobftidei  to  teaching  in  mafters,  and  Icarn- 
ii|f  JDJcbolan;  ai  difgufting  many  boys,  and 
toerfaccBent  capadtieft  for  ufeful  knowledge, 
pitonDgtheoi  to  low  company  and  improper 
ObM;  u  hurtful  to  morality  and  religion,  by 
ilrttj(6cate  amours  and  lliockini;  vices  both  of 

eadoen,  with  which  they  abound ;  or  by  the 
bof  murdcre  perpetrated  by  kings,  and  re- 
lit^ iaiiKh  a  manner  as  to  excite  pleafure  and 
.liHiin;  as  Infpiring  a  paifion  for  the  military 
lUff;  as  confining  education  to  a  few  perfont ; 
ariMtng  the  cultivation  and  perfection  of 
fcl^Bb  language,  and  the  propagation  of  ufe- 
Mbos^edie ;  as  rnifuitable  to  the  age  in  which 
vK}  an  age,  in  which  knowledge  is  drawn 
fan itodcad  repo6torie$,  and  diffufed  by  the  art 
^pratit|iB  living  languages  through  the  whole 
wUiii  ige  in  which,  inftead  of  public  prayers 
-^tn^tbiebufinefs  of  preceding  centuries,  ma- 
•iAnuaad  commerce  afford  very  different,  and 
^pkakAc  employments  for  mankind.  He 
^Matithe  following  advantages  as  immefiiate-* 
gy%  the  rcje^on  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
w^fii.  That  it  would  purify  and  improve 
p£i^  language;  that  it  would  produce  a  re- 
p^>tioiL(oicieQce«  Md  in  human  affairs;  that  it 
paid  tejd  to  dcftroy  the  prejudices  of  the  com- 
P» people againft  fchools  and  colleges;  that  it 
*aM  boiib  pride  fronn  our  feminaries  of  public 
feaiios  J  that  it  would  incrcale  the  number  of 
•tou  io  our  colleges ;  and  thereby  extend  the 
fcfit  of  edocation  through  every  part  of  the 
fcstf*!  and  that  it  would  remove  the  prefeut 
**fe  difparity  between  the  two  fexes,  in  the 
l^ot  their  education  and  knowledge;  and 
tf^  poiet,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  two  lan- 
ifr*  -horid  be  prcfcrved  Hkc  the  knowledge  of 
>«r7K;dicioe9  as  a  dilHnd  proteifion ;  and  that 
J|oi«s  who  devote  themfelvea  to  the  ftudy  of 
■■Inguages  ibould  be  called  Lmgwjit  or  In- 
ff^h  and  that  they  ibould  be  paid  for  their 
F^w  and  explanations  of  the  Latin  and 
n^  dalfics,  and  other  compofitions  in  thofe 


lOI 

by  the  ear,  and 
not  before  he  be  i>  years  of  age ;  that  arithmetic 
and  fome  of  the  more  fintple  branches  of  the  ma- 
thematics be  acquired  between  the  nth  and  14th 
year  of  hia  life ;  that  between  the  14th  and  15th 
year  he  be  carried  through  grammar,  oratory,  cri- 
ticifm,  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics, 
philofophy,  chemiftry,  logic,  metaphyfics,  chro- 
nology, hiftory,  government,  the  principles  of  a- 
griculture  and  manufeiiftures,  and  of  every  thing 
elfe,  that  is  necelTary  to  qualify  him  for  public  or 
private  happinefs;  and  that,  along  with  thefe  bran- 
ches of  literature,  he  be  early  and  fteadily  inftruc- 
ted  ifi  the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  religion ;  that 
the  government  of  fchools  be  (Irid,  in  order  that 
it  may  not  be  fevere;  that  the  icholars  be  not  con- 
fined too  long  in  one  place,  nor  too  many  crowd- 
ed together  in  one  room ;  and  that  no  corporal 
punilhments  of  apy  kind  be  infilled ;  that  private 
admonition  be  firtt  tried ;  when  this  fails,  that  re- 
courfe  be  had  to  folitude,  to  confinement  after 
fchool  hours,  to  low  diet,  to  darknefs,  to  the 
holding  of  a  fign  of  difgrace  in  the  prefencc  of  the 
fchool,  and  latt  of  all  to  expulsion. 

*•  He  mentions  the  amufemtnts  proper  for  y<Kith 
at  fchool;  fuch  as,  ikaiting,  fwimming,  cultiva- 
ting a  garden,  ot  fmall  fpot  of  ground,  or  mecha- 
nical operations;  and  propofes  that  the  amufe- 
mentf  confift  of  fuch  exercifes,  as  would  be  moft 
fubfervient  to  their  ftiture  employment  in  life." 

*«  In  analyting  this  pamphlet  (fays  Dr  Chapman,) 
which  has  been  publiihcd  under  the  name  of  Dr 
Rulh,  1  have  for  the  moft  part  ufcd  the  author's 
own  expreflions.  1  wilhed  his  meaning  to  be  clear- 
ly afcertained.  The  obje^ions  which  he  has 
thrown  out  apply  not  to  the  claflics  in  general,  but 
to  the  indifcreet  and  prepofterous  method  which 
has  been  fo  often  purfued  in  teaching  them,  and  to 
fome  of  them  that  deferve  not  to  be  taught  at  alL" 

After  fevcralotherjudicious  reflexions,  for  which  * 
we  (hall  refer  to  the  Dolor's  Treatife,  (and  which 
we  have  the  lefs  occafion  to  quote,  as  we  have  en- 
larged pretty  much  on  the  fubjeX,  in  Sect.  VL 
Part  L  and  Sect.  XIV.  Part.  IL)  he  adds,  «  It 
is  acknowledged  at  the  lame  time,  that  the  courfe  ' 
of  inftrudion,  which  the  author  of  the  Enquiry  < 
has  fubftituted  in  place  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
claffics,  is  well  adapted  to  children  in  general,  and 
to  thofe  within  the  United  Slates,  in  particular, 
if  it  be  properly  and  (cafonably  taught ;  but  a  lit- 
tle reflexion  will  Ihew  that  his  plan  is  imperfedt, 
and  that  the  Latin  tongue  i .  a  more  proper  ve- 
hicle of  fcience  than  the  Englilh,  or  any  other  mo- 


^  ptace  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  he  dem  and* fluctuating  language  can  poffibly  be. 
^ja»  that  the  firik  %  yeais  of  a  boy's  time  be  36.  In  1793,  Dr  George  Chapman  publi 
■?*'»]rdin  teaming  to  fpeak,  to  fpell,  and  to     " 


'^  write  the  £nglilh  language;  that  he  be 
*««3tt«d  to  the  care  of  a  mafter,  who  fpeak s 
Pf^axU  times,  and  that  the  books  he  reada 
■  "wtco  io  1  fimplc  and  corrcd  ftylc ;  that  he 
^*^  mmmar  by  the  ear,  and  by  converfa* 
J«nh  tLe  matter,  who  ihould  hear  his  pupils 
7*1  ""j  o»ark  and  corre^  every  deviation  from 
r'^*^  propriety  which  they  utter ;  that  he 
rj^  QStoral  hiftory,  and  by  prints,  where  a 
?^is  wanting ;  then  geography ;  and  that  thefe 
2r^*»w*«l  branches  of  knowledge  employ 
^^4  ycm ;  U)ai  he  be  then  ioftruacd  in  the 


publifhed 
the  5  th  edition,  improved  and  enlarged,  of  his  Trea^  ' 
tlfe  on  Education^  in  two  parts.  IVith  the  Author's 
Method  of  Injiruciion  ^vhiU  he  taught  the  School  of 
Dumfries:  and  a  View  of  other  Books  on  EJitcation. 
Havuig  already  given  fufficient  Ipecimcns  of  this 
ufeful  Treatife,  in  the  various  quotation^  above 
taken  from  it,  we  need  hardly  repeat  our  opinion, 
that  we  think  it  the  moft  complete  work  on  the 
fubjedt,  and  the  beft  adapted  tor  pra(5tice,  in  this 
country  at  leaft,  of  any,  that  we  have  yet  met 
with. 

Several  other  works  on  Education  have  been 
puWiQied  withii^  thefe  Gx  yearsi  bv  MelTra  God* 
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ijriN,  FLORlAif,  KtSGf  Lane,  kc.  which  wc 
cannot  take  particular  notice  of»  without  enlar- 
ging this  article  beyond  ail  bounds :  but  there  is 
one  upon  the  Education  of  Women,  written  by 
the  late  Mrs  Godwin,  the  ci-devant  Mifs  Ma- 
ry WoLLSTONECRAFT,  fo  truly  original,  or  ra- 
ther eccentric^  that  many  of  our  readers  might 
think  it  art  unpardonable  omiffion  not  to  men- 
tion it.  Wc  therefore  futpoin  the  fallowing  ex- 
traiSt  from  the  account  given  of  the  i  (I  part  of 
that  wprk  in  the  Monthly  Rrvitw,  for  June  179*. 

37.  **  ^  Finduation  of  the  Rights  of  Woman  : 
With  Striawrj  on  Moral  and  Political  SuhjeBs.  Bj 
Mary  iVoMoneerafi^  8vo. 

**  Pbilotophyy  which,  for  fo  many  ages,  has  a- 
TDufed  the  indolent  reclufe  with  fubtle  and  fruit- 
ier (peculations,  has,  at  length,  ftepped.forth  into 
the  public  walks  of  men,  and  offers  them  her 
friendly  aid  in  correAing  thofe  errors,  which  have 
bithisrto  retarded  their  progrefs  toward  pcrfedlion, 
and  in  eftablifhing  thole  principles  and  rules  of  ac- 
tion, by  which  tfaeyfnay  be  gradually  conduced 
to  the  fummit  of  human  felicity.  Inveloped  as 
mankind  at  prefent  are  with  the  mifts  of  prejudice, 
and  encumbered  on  every  fide  with  inftitutions 
and  cuftoms,  which  prevent  the  free  expanfion  of 
their  intelle^ual  and  moral  powers,  it  is  the  in- 
tereft  of  private  individuals,  and  the  duty  of  thofe 
who  arc  entrufted  with  the  care  of  the  public  wel- 
fiire,  wherever,  or  in  whatever  chara^er,  this  di- 
vine Inftrudreft  jippears,  to  give  her  an  honour- 
able reception,  and  an  attentive  hearing.  Among 
the  moft  enlightened  people  of  antiquity.  Wit 
doro,  as  weH  as  Beauty,  was  deified  under  a  fe- 
male form ;  and  in  modem  language  it  is  (till  u- 
fual  to  give  Pbilofophy  and  Wifdoro  a  female  pcr- 
fonification.  What  is  this  but  a  tacit  conceflion 
in.  favour  of  the  female  p»rt  of  the  fpecies,  that 
they  are  no  lefs  capable  of  inftruding  than  of  plea- 
fing  ? — and  how  jealous  foever  wb  may  be  of  our 
fijiht  to  the  proud  piie-emiiience  wfaidi  we  have 
aflumed,  the  women  of  the  prefent  age  are  daily 

Eiving  us  indubitable  proofs  that  mind  is  of  no 
:x,  and  that,  with  the  foftering  aid  of  education, 
the  world,  as  well  as  the  nurfery,  may  be  bene- 
fited by  their  inftrudions. 

**  In  the  clafs  of  philofophers,  the  author  of  this 
trcatiiJe— whom  wc  will  not  offend  by  ft y ling,  au- 
thprefs — ^has  a  right  to  a  diftinguifhed  place.  The 
important  bufinefs,  here  undertaken,  is  to  corred 
errors,  hitherto  univerfatly  embraced,  concemtag 
the  female  charader ;  and  to  raife  woman,  from 
a  ilate  of  degradation  and  vaffabige,  to  her  proper 
place  in  the  (calc  of  exiftence ;  where,  with  the 
dignity  of  indeF>endcnce,  fhe  may  difbharge  the 
duties  and  enjoy  the  happtnefs  of  a  rational  Being. 
The  fundamental  principle,  on  which  the  whole 
argument  of  this  work  is  founded,  is  that,  except 
in  affairs  of  love,  fexual  diftin^ions  ought  to  be 
difiregarded,  and  women  be  conlidered  in  the  light 
of  ration^  creatures;  who,  in  common  with  men, 
are  placed  in  this  world  to  unfold  thtir  faculties, 
and  whofe  firft  objed  of  ambition  ought  to  be  to 
obtain  a  chara<5ter  as  a  human  Being.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged that  more  attention  has  lately  been 
Said  to  the  education  of  women  than  formerly : 
ut  it  is  at  theiame  timemaintained,  that  the  me- 
thod, in  which  they  ane  commonly  educated^  on- 
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ly  tends  to  enfeeble  both  the  b^y  and  the  mind^ 
and  to  render  them  inlignificant  objc^  of  defird 
In  order  to  corrcft  this  error,  which  is  confiderwl 
by  Mifs  Wollflonecraft  as  a  grofs  violation  of  jufJ 
tice  againft  one  half  of  the  fpecies,  and  as  proifi^ 
in  mifchief  to  the  whole :  and  after  fomc  gencraj 
obfervattons  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  humait 
beings,'  and  of  the  caufes  of  the  prefent  imperfe^ 
ftate  of  human  fociety;  the  prevailing  op'mioq 
of  a  fexual  chara^er  is  dtfcuffed,  and  its  influence 
on  female  education  and  manners  is,  with  equaj 
folidity  of  reafoning,  and  ftrength  of  colouring,  re^ 
prefcnted  at  large.  From  a  great  variety  of  juH 
obfervationS  and  bold  rrfledions  on  this  fubjcd 
we  feled  the  following :" 

*  Many  are  the  caufes  that,  in  the  prefent  cor- 
nipt  ftate  of  fociety,  contribute  to  enflave  womn 
by  cramping  their  anderflandings  and  fharpenin^ 
their  fenfes.  One,  perhaps,  that  fiJently  does  raon 
mifchief  than  all  the  reft,  is  their  difregard  of » 
der. 

*  To  do  every  thing  in  an  orderly  manner,  i«  \ 
moft  important  precept,  which  women,  who,  gf 
nerally  fpeaking,  receive  only  «  difbrderiy  kind  ol 
education,  feldom  attend  to  with  that  degree  ol 
exadnefs,  that  men,  who  from  their  infancy  an 
broken  into  method,  obferve.  This  n<fgbgnl 
kind  of  guefs-work,  for  what  other  epithet  can  V 
ufed  to  point  out  the  random  exertions  of  a  fori 
of  inftin^ive  common  fenfe,  never  brought  to  th( 
tcft  of  reafon  \  prevents  their  generalizing  nMttwi 
of  faa— fo  they  do  to  day,  what  they  did  ye<lflr< 
day,  mer.'ly  becaufe  they  did  it  yefterday. 

*  This  contempt  of  the  underftaoding  in  carl^ 
life  has  more  baneful  confeqiienccs  thafi  is  com" 
monly  fuppofed  ;  for  the  little  knowledge,  whicb 
women  of  ftrong  minds  attain,  is,  from  varioiM 
circtimftances,  c^  a  more  defultory  kind  than  th( 
knowledge  of  men,  and  it  is  required  more  bj 
fhcer  obfcrvations  on  real  life,  than  from  compa 
ring  what  has  been  individually  obferved  with  thi 
rcfults  of  experience  generalized  by  fpeculatioii 
Led  by  their  dependent  fituation  and  domefti( 
employments  more  into  fociety,  what  they  lean 
is  rather  by  fnatchcs ;  and  as  learning  is  with  thcro 
in  general,  oi^y  a  f^ondary  thing,  they  do  no< 
puifue  any  one  branch  with  that  perfevering  ar 
dour  neceflary  to  give  vigour  to  the  faculties,  ap( 
cleamefs  to  the  judgment.  In  the  prefent  ftate© 
fociety,  a  little  learning  is  required  to  fupporttiw 
cbarader  of  a  gentleman ;  and  boys  are  obliged  t( 
fubmit  to  a  few  years  dtfcipline.  But  in  the  edua 
tion  of  women,  the  cultivation  of  the  underftandin^ 
is  always  fubordraate  to  the. acquirement  of  fomi 
corporeal  accompHfliment ;  even  while ^nervatc< 
by  confinement  and  falfe  notions  of  modefty»  th^ 
body  is  prevented  from  attaining  that  grace  ami 
beauty  which  relaxed  half- formed  limbs  never  tt\ 
bibit.  Befides,  in  youth,  their  faculties  are  noj 
brought  forward  by  emulation  ;  and  having  no  fcl 
rious  fcicntific  ftudy,  if  thejr  have  natural  iagacit^ 
It. is  fumed  too  foon  qu  Kfe  and  mannets.  Tbd 
dwell  on  cffeAs,  and  modifications,  without  U« 
cing  them  back  to  caufes ;  and  complicated  ruki 
to  adjuft  behaviour,  arc  a  weak  lubftttute  fol 
limple  principles.  ' 

<  Aft  a  proof  that  education  gires  thii  appeal 
aiiGeofweata)^tofqn^ci|  w^  |sa|r  inftnce  tb 
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tatfik  of  militarr  men,  who  are,  like  them,    tion,  are  very  unfit  to  manage  a  fainity ;  for,  bf 
teilo  the  woiw  before  their  minds  have  been    an  undue  ftretch  of  power,  they  are  always  tyran 


Mvkhknoi^edge  or  fortified  by  principles. 

IVoDoicoQencet  are  fimilar ;  foldiers  acquire  a 

ietlrfiiperocial  knowledgeihatcbed  from  the  mud- 

^cttrefltofconverlatbn,  and,  from  continually 

Btcofvith  ibciety,  they  gain  what  is  termed  a 

botMge  of  the  world  ;  and  this  acquaintance 

litl^  wMantn  »xid  cnftoms  has  frequently  been 

KOdonM  with  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 

But  cu  the  crude  firuit  of  cafual  obfcrvation,  xxc- 

Isbrtjoght  to  the  tcft  of  judgment,  formed  by 

fcoapvbf  fpecalation  and  experience,  deferve 

)to]  dinio^Hon  ?  Soldiers,  as  well  as  women, 

fn&skthc  miDor  virtues  with  pun^ilious  polite- 

Iri  Where  is  then  the  fexual  difference,  when 

Ikeedocatioa  has  been  the  (ame  ?  All  the  diffe- 

^acrthat  I  can  dtfcem,  arifes  from  the  fuperior 

tihaibgeof  libertyy  which  enables  the  former  to 

■fe  tore  of  fife.' 

■  Tb<  folly  of  the  piefent  mode  of  female  edu- 

ii  wdl  expofed  in  the  contraded  pi<5tures 

i  vooun  formed  after  the  fafhionable  model, 

'  aeothrr  educated  on  rational  principles,  in 

trying  fitoation,  when  (he  is  left  with  a  large 

' ,  without  her  accuftomed  guide  and  pro- 

'^lillie  fame  (pirited  way  does  this  writer  pro- 


nizing  to  fupport  a  fuperiority  that  only  refts  on  the 
arbitrary  dtftin^ions  of  fortune.  The  evil  is  fbme- 
times  more  ferious,  and  domeftict  atv  deprived  of 
innocent  indulgences,  and  made  to  work  beyond 
their  ftrength,  in  order  to  enable  the  notable  wo- 
man to  keep  a  better  table,  and  outihine  her  neigh- 
bours in  finery  and  parade.  If  (he  attend  her 
children,  it  is,  in  general,  to  drefs  them  in  a  coft- 
ly  manner — and,  whether  this  attention  arifet 
from  vanity  or  fondnefs,  it  is  equally  pernicious. 

•  firfides,  how  many  women  of  this  defcriptioii 
pais  their  days,  or,  at  leaft,  their  evenings,  difcon* 
tentedly.  Their  huibands  acknowledge  that  they 
are  good  managers  and  chafte  wtfes;  but  leave 
home  to  feek  for  more  agreeable,  may  I  be  allow- 
ed to  ufe  a  fig nificant  French  wor^fpi^uant  fociety  ; 
and  the  patient  drudge  who  fulfils  her  talk,  like 
a  blind  horfe  in  a  mill,  is  defrauded  of  her  ju(t  re- 
ward ;  for  the  wages  due  to  her  are  the  carelles 
of  her  hu(band ;  and  women' who  have  fo  few  re- 
fources  in  themfelves,  do  not  very  patiently  bear 
this  privation  of  a  natural  right. 

*  A  fine  lady,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  taught 
to  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  vulgar  em- 
ployments of  life ;  though  (he  has  only  been  in^ 
cited  to  acquire  accomplilhments  that  ri(e  above 


cftibnirihit,  in  many  particulars,  the  ftate  of    fenfe ;  for  even  corporeal  accomplifhments  cannot 


^qnteos  to  which  woman  is,  by  various  caufes, 

wtei.  The  confecjuence  of  fuppofing  that  the 

*f  ni  of  hcf  exiftence  is  to  pleafe  the  other 

fa,  ii  IbraHy  defcribed.— 

"Hoviooompletely  the  acquifition  of  the  ex« 

tm  ttcompltfhments,  without  intelledual  at- 

t^ents  qualifies  a  woman  for  domefiic  life, 

«thaucpfelcnted:" 

*  With  refped  to  women,  when  they  receive 
Jcarcfal  education,  they  are  cither  made  fine  la- 
&\  brimful  of  fenfibility,  and  teeming  with  ca- 
?*««»  fuicies ;  or  mere  notable  women.  The 
I'ito-  arc  often  friendly,  honeft  creatures,  and  have 
ilhrcwd  kind  of  good  fenfe  joined  with  worldly 
?^^nctf  that  often  renders  them  more  ufeful 
•ecteioffiiciety  than  the  fine  fentimental  lady, 


be  acquired  with  any  degree  of  precifion  unlefa 
the  undedtanding  has  been  ftrengthened  by  exer- 
cife.  Without  a  foundation  of  principles,  ta(te  is 
fuperficial ;  and  grace  mu(t  arife  from  fomething 
^tepet^than  imitarion.  The  imagination,  howe- 
ver, is  heated,  and  the  feelings  rendered  faftidious, 
if  not  fophidicated  ;  or,  a  counterpoife  of  judg- 
ment is  not  acquired,  when  the  heart  (till  remaini 
artlefii  though  it  becomes  too  tender.' 

*  Thefe  women  are  often  amiable ;  and  their 
hearts  are  really  more  fenftble  to  genera)  benevo- 
lence, more  alive  to  the  fentiments  that  civilize 
life,  than  the  fqu are-elbowed  family  drudge ;  but, 
wanting  a  due  proportion  of  refiedtion  and  felf- 
government,  they  only  infpire  love ;  and  are  the 
miftrefTes  of  their  hufbands,  whilft  they  have  any 


^"^  tbe^  poffefs  neither  greatnefs  of  mind  nor    hold  on  their  afl^Aions ;  and  the  platonic  friends 


**t  The  mtelle^ual  world  is  (but  againft  them ; 
**»tl»cm  out  of  their  family  or  neighbourhood, 
*^tbef  (land  (till ;  the  mind  finding  no  employ- 
'*nt,for  Hteratore  affords  a  fund  of  amufcment 
•kich  they  have  never  fought  to  reli(fa,  but  fre- 


of  bis  male  acquaintance.  TTiefe  arc  the  fair  de- 
feats in  nature ;  the  women  who  appear  to  be  cre- 
ated not  to  enjoy  the  fellowihip  of  man,  but  to 
fave  him  from  finking  into  abfolute  brutality,  by 

, rubbing  off  the  rough  angles  of  his  charader ;  and 

S»flitly  to  defpife.  The  (ciptiments  and  tafte  of  by  playful  dalliance  to  give  fome  dignity  to  the 
*fc  cultivated  minds  appears  ridiculous,  even  in  appetite  that  draws  him  to  them- — Gracious  Cre- 
wfe  whom  chance  and  family  connexions  have  ator  of  the  whole  human  race  I  haft  thou  created 
j^pem  to  love ;  but  in  mere  acquaintance  they  fuch  a  being  as  woman,  who  can  trace  thy  wii^ 
**  it  all  affeffatfon.  dom  iii  thy  works,  and  feel  that  thou  alone  art  by 

'  A  man  of  fenfe  can  only  love  fuch  a  woman    thy  nature  exalted  above  her,-^or  no  better  pur- 
J  Kcowit  of  her  kx^  and  refpeX  her,  becaufe    pofe  ?— Can  the  believe  that  (he  was  only  made  to 

fubmit  to  man,  her  equal ;  a  befng,  who,  like  herp 
was  fcnt  into  the  world  to  acquire  virtue  ?— Can 

._, (he  confent  to  be  occupied  merely  to  plea(e  him  ; 

*  l»cr  own  fire  of  undo^andtng  would,  proba-  merely  to  adorn  the  earth,  when  her  foul  is  cap- 
■Tf  »ot  agree  f^  well  with  her  ?  for  he  might  able  of  rifing  to  tliec  ?— And  can  (be  reft  fupinciy 
•A  to  enoroach  on  her  prerogative,  and  manage    dependent  on  man  for  reafon,  when  (be  ought  to 

mount  with  him  the   arduous  fteps  of  know- 
ledge!-' 
^  The  fuct^  of  our  fiar  phUoibpha's  doX'nne 

concern* 
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ftttsa  tmfty  iervant.  He  lets  her,  to  prcferve 
«•  owB  peace,  (cold  the  (ervants,  and  go  to  church 
■  dothei  made  of  the  very  beft  materials.    A  man 


^dootfttc  concerns himfelf  Vet  women,  whofe 
^  are  not  enlarged  by  cultivation,  or  the  na- 
v^fiMhodii  of  icnfibiiity  expanded  by  refleo* 
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concerning  the  degradation  of  the  female  charac- 
ter is,  that  it  fprings  entirely  from  the  want  of  a 
due  cultivation  of  the  rational  powers. 

*•  In  a  diftind  chapter,  Mifa  Wollftonecraft  a- 
nimadvert«  on  (everal  writers  who  have  rendered 
women  obje^e  of  pity  bordering  on  contempt, 
particularly  RouHTeau,  Dr  Fordyce,  Dr  Gregory, 
Baroncfs  de  SUel,  Mrs  Piozzi,  &c.  Thefe  ftric- 
tures  arc  lively,  natural,  and,  for  the  mod  part, 
very  judicious:  but  we  mull  pafs  them  over  to 
leave  room  for  a  farther  exhibition  of  this  writer's 
leading  ideas. 

•«  The  fubjedt  of  modefty,  confidered  compre- 
benfivcly,  and  not  as  a  fcxual  virtue,  fiimiihes 
Mifs  W.  with  a  happy  opp9rtunity  for  much  phi- 
lofophical  refledtiort  and  eloquent  declamation. 
Modefty  is  accurately  diftinguilhed  from  humility, 
and  from  balhfulnefs ;  and  is  (hewn  to  confid  in 
that  purity  of  mind,  which  is  the  faireft  ftuit  of 
knowledge.  It  is  hence  maintained,  that  thofe 
women,  who  have  moft.  improved  their  reafoD* 
have  the  mod  modody. 

•*  This  fubje<a  is  puifued,  with  a  degree  of  free- 
dom which  may  perhaps  be  thought  Angular  in  a 
female^  but  with  a  pbilofophical  air  of  dignity 
and  gravity,  which  precludes  every  idea  of  mde- 
.  corum,  and  almod  prohibits  the  intrufion  of  a 
finile. 

*'  The  pernicious  effedls  aridng  from  the  unna- 
tural didindions  edabliftied  in  fociety,  are,  in  the 
next  place,  unfolded  in  a  feries  of  general  obfcr- 
▼ations  on  the  prefent  date  of  fociety,  and  parti- 
cularly applied  to  the  prefent  condition  of  females. 
The  date  of  dependance,  in  which  the  preft;yt 
laws  of  fociety  place  married  women,  is  ihewn  to 
be  exceedingly  mjurious  to  the  female  charader. 

**  The  impoitance  of  a  well-cultivated  under- 
ftandihg,  to  the  due  difcharge  of  the  perfonal  du- 
ties, is  (hewn,  in  a  variety  of  driking  particulars ; 
indances  are  adduced  of  the  folly  which  the  igno- 
rance of  women  generates ;  and  a  plan  is  offered 
for  the  improvement  of  female  education.  It  pro- 
pofes  that,  under  a  national  edabliihment,  day- 
fchools  (hould  be  provided  in  every  town ;  in 
which,  elementary  in drudtion  of  every  kind  diould 
be  given  to  boys  and  girls  promifcuoiifly.  This 
proje^  has  perhaps  a  better  claim  to  attcntbn 
.  than  its  novelty :  let  the  reader  judge : 

*  To  improve  both  fexes  they  ought,  not  only 
in  private  families,  but  in  public  fchools,  to  be  e- 
ducated  togetlier.  If  marriage  be  the  cement  of 
fociety,  mankind  fhould  all  be  educated  after  the 
fame  m^idel,  or  the  intercourfe  of  the  fexes  will 
,  never  deferve  the  name  of  fellowfliip,  nor  will  wo- 
men ever  fulfil  the  peculiar  duties  of  their  fcx,  till 
they  become  enlightened  citizens,  till  they  become 
free  by  being  enabled  to  earn  their  own  fubfidence, 
independent  of  men ;  in  the  fame  manner,  I  mean, 
to  (prevent  mifcondrudion,  as  one  man  is  inde- 
pendent of  another.  Nay,  marriage  will  never  be 
held  (acred  till  women,  by  being  brought  up  with 
men,  are  piepared  to  be  their  companions  rather 
than  their  midrefles ;  for  the  mean  doublings  of 
cunning  will  ever  render  them  contemptible,  whild 
oppre(fion  renders  them  timid.  So  convinced  am 
1  of  this  truth,  that  I  will  venture  to  predict  that 
virtue  will  never  prevail  in  fociety  till  the  virtues 
.    of  both  I'excs  arc  tbunded  on  realbn ;  aiid  till  the 
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adedions  common  to  both  are  allowed  to  gaia 
ttieir  due  dreogth  by  the  dilcbarge  of  mvittd 
duties. 

*  Were  boys  and  girls  permitted  to  purfue  the 
lame  dudies  together,  thoie  graceful  decc&dtt 
might  early  be  inculcated  which  produce 
Without  thofe  fexual  didindions  that  taint 
mind.  Lelfons  of  politenefs,  and  that  ft 
of  decorum,  which  treads  on  the  hceUof 
hood,  would  be  rendered  ufelefb  by  habitual m 
priety  of  behaviour.  Not  indeed  put  on  for  m 
tors  like  the  courtly  robe  of  politenefs,  but  tbi 
fober  cdedt  of  cleanlinefs  of  mind.  WouM  M| 
this  Ample  elegance  of  lincerily  be  a  chade  lio 
nuge  paid  to  domedic  affcAions,  far  furpa'^ 
the  meretricious  compliments  that  (h'me  wiib 
ludre  in  the  heartlefe  intercourfie  of  UQav, 
life?  But,  ti)l  mote  underdandiog  prepon< 
in  fociety,  there  wiU  evcr.be  a  Want  of  hearlj 
tade,  and  the  hariot's  rouge  will  fupply  the 
of  that  celedial  fududon  wnich  only  virtuous 
tions  can  give  to  the  face~.  Gallantry,  aod  \  ^ 
is  called  love,  may  fubud  without  dmpUutfi 
character ;  but  the  main  pillars  of  friendlhip, 
refpcct  and  confidence — edeem  is  never  fui 
on  it  cannot  tell  what !'  .  il- 

*•  From  the  copious  exttads  which,  we  li 
made  from  this  truly  original  work,  a  mR 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  its  merit,  than " 
any  fummary  of  its  leading  fentimcnts 
could  have  given.    It  will  be  eafily  perceivi 
the  author  is  polFefTed  of  great  energy  of  i 
vigour  of  fancy,  and  commaud  of  language, 
that  the  pertormance  fuggeds  many  reflc( 
which  well  deferve  the  attention  or  the  j 
and  which,  purl'ued  under  the  direction  of 
fenfe  and  lage  experience,  may  greatly  coi 
to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  and  d 
ter  of  the  female  world.    We  do  not,  ho' 
fo  zealoufly  adopt  Mifs  W.'s  plan  for  a  Reti 
TiON  in  female  educalion  and  manners,  as 
p<irceive  that  icveral  of  her  opinions  are  ii 
and  fomc  of  her  projeds  romantic.    We 
fee,  that  the  condition  or  the  charader  of 
would  be  improved,  by  ad'uming  an  a^ive 
in  civil  government.    It  does  not  appear  to 
be  neccli'ar)',  in. order  to  enlighten  the  underill 
iiigb  of  women,  that  we  (hould  prohibit  thej 
ployment  of  their  fingers  in  thofe  ufeful  aodj 
gant  labours  of  the  needle,  for  which,  froOk, 
days  of  Penelope,  they  have  obtained  fo  modC 
ferved  applaule.    Certain  afTociations,  no9 
firmly  edablilhed  to  be  eafily  broken,  forbidj 
think,  that  women  are  degraded  by  the  tri'  * 
tentiun  which  the  men  are  inclined  to  pay  tl 
or  that  it  would  be  any  increafe  of  the  pl( 
of  ibciety,  if,  *  except  where  love  animates 
behaviour,  the  didindion  of  fcx  were  to  be  4^ 
founded.'    This  didinelion,  we  apprehend,^ 
never  be  overlooked,  till  the  time  an  ires,  **m 
we  (hall  neither  marry  nor  be  given  in  roanjj 
but  be  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven."    ^ 
withdanding  all  this,  however,  we  entirety  a|| 
with  the  tail  writer,  that  both  the  conditio*  a 
the  charai^lcr  of  women  are  capable  of  grcalj 
provement ;  and  thai,  by  means  of  a  more  ratid 
plan  of  female  education,  in  which  a  judiciot^ 
teutio.1  (hould  be  p^ia  to  the  cultivadou  of  tt 
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utMnding  and  tafte»  as  well  as  of  their  difpo- 

fiinaid  maiucrd,  women  might  be  rendered  at 

on  Bore  agreeable,  more  refpedAb]e,  and  more 

hfffk  everjr  Aation  of  life.     Both  men  and 

iwrtftoold  certainly,  in  the  firft  plate,  rrgard 
Aeakhn,  and  fhould  be  treated  by  each  other, 
ulaam  beings.  It  might,  perhaps,  in  feme 
wfee,  contribute  to  this  end,  if,  befidc  the  fex- 
nl  ipprlUdons  of  man  and  woman,  we  had  fome 
poal  tenn  to  deoote  the  iame  fpecies»  like  a»- 


ijens  and  Homo  in  the  Greek  and  Romin  lang^nages^ 
Th^  want  of  fu^h  a  general  term  is  a  material  de- 
fe^  in  our  language/* 

We  have  infertcd  the  above  extracts  rttcrely  as 
a  fpecimcn  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Timcj,  and  by  no 
means  in  the  perfuaBon,  that  Mrs  Godwirf's  plarf 
is  either  very  proper  or  praSicable ;  although  doubt- 
kfs  judicious  pnrents  and  teachers  may  borrow 
forac  ufeful  hints  from  Jt|  for  the  improvement  of 
fi^male  education. 


E    D    W 

•r#EDUCE.v.tf.  [eduiOt  Latin.]    To  bring 

«ti  tocxtraft;  to  produce  from  a  ftatc  of  oc- 

i  cilwn.— That  the  world  was  eiiuced  out  of  the 

F^rf/pacc,  and  give  that  as  a  reafon  of  its 

■ipBil:  in  this  language,  to  grow  rich,  were  to 

Araacjroutof  the  power  of  the  pocket.  G/an- 

flftr-This  matter  muft  have  bin  eternally  con- 

I  faltoki  beds  of  earth,  were  there  not  this  agent 

J»«ferit  thence   fTooJ^vard.— 

TV  eternal  art  eJuees  good  from  ill, 
wA  00  this  paffion  our  beft  principle.    Pope, 
^mcriqu.n/.  [from  educe  ]    The  ad  of 
•■pijaoy  thing  into  view. 
•T# EDULCORATE,  v.  «.  [from  duJctj,  La- 
"M  Tolirceten.    A  chymical  term. 

U'l^lDULCORATlON.  «./.  [from  edulco- 
**J  IVadoffwcetening. 
I^IwicoiATiOM,  in  chemlftry,  properly 
%*w  Ac  rendering  fobftances  more  mild.  It 
j™  ifanoft  always  in  taking  away  acids  and 
Jw  bhc  fubftancc* ;  and  this  is  effcAcd  by 
J^i  the  bodies  to  which  they  adhere  in  a  large 
F«tty  of  water.  The  wafhing  of  diaphoretic 
Pjajfi  powder  of  algaroth,  8cc.  till  the  water 
m  off  quite  pure  and  inGpid,  are  indances  of 
™cal  edukoration. 

W  EDuLCoajiTiOH,  in  pharmacy,  is  merely 
«tticDing  of  juleps,  potions,  and  other  mc- 
^  bf  adding  fugar  or  fytup. 
pWALTON,  a  village  in  Nottinghamfhirc. 
".■^.)  EDWARD,  the  name  of  9  kings  of 
tiz.  of  J  before,  and  6  after  the  Nor- 
^J'Socft;  although  by  a  moft  unaccountable 
^^  our  Engliih  hiftorians,  not  paralleled  in 
yy  of  any  other  nation,  only  the  6  laft  arc 
*W.  We  blame  the  hiftorians,  not  the  mo- 
^fcr  this  blnnder ;  for  if  the  hiftorians  of 
T*^UngIbaaks  and  the  3  following  Edwards, 
•••fiud  00  numbers  to  their  names  on  their 
■j  m  munbered  them  properly,  it  cannot  he 
ged  that  Edward  the  VL  would  have  ftiled 
r^  Edward  the  IX.  on  his  coins.  Sec  Ekc- 
^*«i  msTotT  or. 

Ija-j  EnwAWD  Baliol.    See  Scotland. 
j^UowARD,  in  geography,  a  fortification  m 
^JJtan  county,  New  Vork,  now  in  roins. 
^««ed  OB  the  E.  bank  of  Hodfon  river,  a- 
U  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Fort  George  on  the 
ifc -fi^itremtty  of  Lake  George,  and  19  S.  by 
lyf^clboroagby  on  South  bay,  an  arm  oif 

JjUftwinD  FORT,  a  fort  m  Nova  Scotia,  ip 
2J*"  of  Windfor,  in  Hans  county,  faid  to  be 
■y oowh  to  contaiB  100  mcB.    It  it  Ikuatcd 
''^^VllLPAaTL 


on  Avon  riter,  which  is  navigable  tfi6s  far  for  vcf- 
fels  of  400  tuns }  thofe  of  60  tons  can  go  %  miici 
higher. 

( I. ^.)  Edward,  King,  a  parifh  Scotland,  in 
Abcrdeen-rtiire.    See  Kin6KdwarD. 

EDWARDS,  George,  F.  R.  A.  SS.  Was  borrt 
at  Stratford,  a  hamlet  of  Weft  ham  in  EflVx^ 
April  34,  1694.  Upon  leading  fchool,  he  was  put 
apprentice  to  a  tradefman  itJ  Fcnchurch-ftreet,  who 
treated  him  with  great  kindhefs ;  but  about  the 
middle  of  his  apprenticefhip,  an  accident  happen^ 
ed,  which  led  young  Edwards  to  follow  the  pro- 
per bent  of  his  geniu^.  Dr  Nicholas,  a  relation  of 
his  n^afler's  happened  to  die.  The  Dolor's  bodies 
were  removed  to  an  apartment  occupied  by  Ed- 
wards, who  eagerly  en^ployed  a^l  his  leifiire  hours^ 
both  in  the  day  and  night,  in  penifing  thofe  on 
natural  hidor^,  fculpture,  painting,  aftronomy^ 
and  antiquities.  The  reading  of  thefe  books  en^ 
tirely  deprived  him  of  all  inclination  for  mercan* 
tile  balmefs,  and  he  rcfolved  to  travel  into  foreigrt 
countries.  In  1 716,  he  viiited  the  principal  towns 
in  Holland,  and  in  about  a  month  returned  tot 
England.  Two  ^ears  after,  lie  took  a  toyage  to 
Norway,  at  the  invitation  of  a  gentleman,  who 
was  nephew  to  the  mafter  of  the  (hip  in  which  he 
embarked.  At  this  time  Charies  XII.  was  bc- 
fieging  Frederickihall ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
our  young  paturalift  was  confined  by  the  Danilh 
guard,  who  fuppofed  hhn  to  be  a  fpy  emj^oyed 
by  the  Swedes.  Howcter,  upon  obtaining  teAi- 
monials  •f  his  innocence,  a  releafe  was  granted.  In 
1718  he  returned  td*Ei>gTand,  and  next  year  vifit- 
ed  Paris  by  the  way  of  Dieppe.  During  his  ftay 
in  this  country  he  made  two  journeys  6f  100  miles 
each ;  the  firft  to  Chalons  in  Champagne,  in  May 
Z720 ;  the  fecond  on  foot,  to  Orleans  and  Blots  i 
but  an  edidt  happening  at  that  time  to  be  iffued 
for  fecuring  vagrants,  to,tramfpoft  ttcm  to  Ame- 
rica, as  the  banks  of  the  filiiriiTippi  wanted  popu- 
lation, our  author  narrowly  cfcaped  a  wtftcra 
voyage.  On  his  arrival  in  EnghTuS,  Mr  Edward^ 
clofely  purfued  his  favourite  lludy  of  natural  hif- 
tory,  applying  himfelf  to  dfawing  and  colouring 
fuch  animals  as  fell  under  his  notice.  A  ftrid  at- 
tention to  natural,  more  than  pi^urefque  beauty^ 
clainoed  his  earlkft  care :  birds  firft  eng:tged  bra 
particular  attention  ;  and  having  purchafed  (bme 
of  the  beft  piiftares  of  thefe  fuhjeds,  he  was  in- 
duced to  make  a  few  drawhigf>  of  his  own  ;  which 
were  admired  by  the  curious,  who  encouraged 
our  young  naturalift  to  proceed,  by  paying  a  good 
price  for  his  early  labours.  Among  his  firft  pa- 
Uoaa  aJUi  benefactors  may  be  mentioned  Jamea 
O    i'tizedbyN^xhcobalds^ 
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TBcobalds,  .Efq;  of  T^mbeth  ;  a  gentleman  zcaU 
^us  iPor  the  promotion  of  fcience,  Our  artift,  ^hue-' 
unexpe<5tcdly  encouraged,  increafed  in  ikill  and  af- 
fiduityi  ;?nd  procured,  by  his  application  to  his 
favourite  purfuit,  a  decent  fubfiftence  and  a  large 
^acquaintance.  However,  in  1731,  in  cortipany 
"ivith  two  of  bis  relations,  he  made  an  excurfion 
to  Holland  and  Brabant,  where  he  colle^cd  feve- 
ral  fcarce  books  and  prints,  an^iYaw  the  original 
jMiflures  of  feveral  grcJit  maflers  at  Arttwcrp,  Bruf- 
fels,  Utrecht,  and  other  cities^  In  Dec.  1733, 
By  the  recommendation  of  the  great  Sir  Hans 
Sioane,  Bart,  prelident  of  the  college  of  phyfici- 
ans,  he  was  chofenlibr^rfan,  apd  had  apartment^ 
in  the  college.  This  office  was  peculiarly  agree- 
able to  his  tafte  and  inclination,  as  he  had  the  op- 
portunity of  a  condant  recourfc  to  a  valuable  lib- 
rary, filled  with-lcarce  and  curious  book?  on  the 
fubjedts  of  natural  hiflor>',  which  he  fo  aflidubuf- 
ly  ftudied.  By  degrees  he  became  one  of  the  moft 
eminent  ornithologilts  i^i  this  or  anyother  count- 
^>^  His  merit  is  fo  well  known  in'  this  refpeCt, 
ai  to  rentier  any  eulogium  on  his  performances 
unneceflary  :  He  nevtr  truAed  to  others  what  he 
could  perform  himfelf ;  and  often  found  it  fo  dif- 
ficult to  give  fatisfadti'on  to  his  own  mind,  that 
he  fteq'iently  made  3  or  4  drawings  to  delineate 
the  ohjtiS.  in  its  moft  lively  chara<aer,  attitude, 
anJ  reprefcntatibn.  In  1743,  the  firft  volufne  of 
Ills  iVJiory  uf  Birds  waspubliihcd  in  4to.  His  lub- 
fcribtrt,  excteding  even  his  moft  fanguine  expcda- 
tions,  a  ad  volume  appeared  in  i747.  The  3d 
was  publiftied  in  1750  ;  and  in  1751,  the  4lh  came 
out.  This  volume  being  the  laft  he  intended  to 
publilli"at  that  time,  he  feems  to  have  conhdercd 
ft  as  the  moft  perfedt  of  his  produiflions  in  natural 
biftory :  and  therefore  'devoiftly  olfered  it  up  to 
the  great  God  of  nature,  in  humble  gratitude  for 
all  the  good  things  he  had  received  from  hfm  ic 
this  v^Toild.  See  DEDICATION,  $  3.  Our  author, 
h\  175^,  continued  his  labours  under  a  new  title, 
viz.  Gleafiwirs  cf  Natural  Hijiorf.  A  id  volume 
of  the  Gleanings  was  publiflied  in  1760.  The  3d 
pait,  which  madje  the  7th  and  laft  volume  of  his 
■workfi,  appeared  in  1764.  Thus  our  author,  af- 
te^  #1  i«jng  feries  of  years,  the  moft  ftudious  appli- 
fcatton,  and  the  moft  extcnfive  correfpondence  to 
e'very  quarter  6f  the  wen-Id,  concluded  a  work  • 
which  contains  engfavin;;s  and  defcriptions  of 
Vnof^  than  600  fubjeds  in  natural  hiftory.  not  be- 
fore defcfibed  or  delineated.  He  likeunfe  added 
p  general  index  in  Trench  and  Englifli  J  which  wa!$ 
altervvafcls  perfedcd,  with  the  Linnncan  names, 
by  Linnicus  himfelf,  who  frequently  honoured  him 
Vith  his  friend  (hip  and  correfpondence.  Some 
time  after  Mr  Edwards  had  been  appointed  Mbra- 
ry^kccper  to  the  royal  college  of  phylicians,  he 
\\-^i,  on  St  Andrew's  day,  in  1750,  prefentcd  with 
an  honorary  compliment  by  the  prefident  and 
CQunc'il  of  tiie  Rayal  Society,  with  the  gold  medaf, 
the  donation  of  Sir  Go^lfrcy  Copley,  Bart,  annu- 
ally given  on  that  day  to  the  author  of  any  new 
d  icovery  in  art  or  nature,  in  confideration  of  hiR 
iii^tural  hiftory  juft  then  completed.  A  copy  of 
this  tr.edal  he  lud  afterwardfi  cngrnvcd*  and  pFa<- 
'^ed  under  the  title  in  the  fir  ft  vyiume  of  his  hif- 
tory. He  was  a  ♦ew  years  afterwards  ele<fted  P. 
K,  ^,  and  F..  A.  S.  Lcmdon ;  and  alfo  a  member 
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of  tbe  academies  of  fciences  and  learning  in  di 
(crent  parts  of  Europe.  In  compliment  to  tbei 
honorary  diftint^ions  from  fuch  learned  bodie 
he  prcfented  elegant  coloured  copies  of  all  h 
works,  to  the  Royal  follegcof  Phyficians,  theRo; 
al  Society,  the  Society  of  Antiquarians,  andtoti 
Britifti  Mufeum  ;  alfo  to  the  Royal  Academy  \ 
Sciences  at  Paris,  from  whom  he  received  the  mo 
polite  and  obliging  letter  of  thanks  by  their  tb< 
fecretary  Monlieur  Defonchy.  His  colleAion 
drawing*,  vshich  amounted  to  upwards  of  90 
were  purcJiafcd  by  the  earl  of  Bute.  They  co 
tain  a  great  number  of  Britifti  as  well  as  forei{ 
birds,  and  other  animals  hitherto  not  accurate 
delineated  or  defcribed.  After  the  publication 
the  laft  work,  being  arrived  at  his  70th  yeari  1 
found  his  fight  begin  to  fail,  and  his  hand  lolkj 
wonted  fteadinefs.  He  retired  from  public  Q 
ployment  to  a  little  houfe  which  he  purchafed 
Plaiftow ;  previous  to  which,  he  difpofed  of  1 
the  copies,  as  well  as  plates,  of  his  works,  t 
converthtion  of  a  few  feled"  friends,  and  the  pi 
iifal  of  a  few  feledt  books,  were  the  amufemetJt 
the  evening  of  his  life ;  and  now  and  then 
made  an  txcurfion  to  fome  of  the  principal  ci^ 
in  England,  particularly  to  Briftol,  Bath,  Excl 
and  Norwich.  Some  years  before  his  death,  i 
alarming  depredations  of  a  cancer,  which  hq 
all  the  efforts  of  phyfical  Ikill,  deprived  hinodfl 
fight  of  one  of  his  eyes :  he  alfo  fuffered  cfll 
from  the  ftone,  a  complaint  to  which  at  diflW 
periods  of  his  life  he  had  been  fubjed.  Yet  fit 
been  remarked,  that,  m  the  fevereft  paroxjf 
of  mifer>s  he  was  fcarcely  known  toutter  afiB| 
complaint.  Having  completed  his  ^oth  ye«il 
maciated  with  a^t  and  ficknefs,  he  died  July 
177;, much  lamented  bya  numerous  acquaint; 

Edward*s  Hall,  a  village  in  Elfex,  near' 
Baddow. 

Edward's  Island,  Prince.  See  Prince 
ward's  Island.  | 

EDWARSTON,  a  village  in  Suffolk. 

EDWAY,  a  rivtr  of  S.  Wales,  which  rond 
to  the  Wye,  4  miles  SE.  of  Bealth,  in  Radnctf| 

EDWIN,  a  king  of  Nortbumberiand,  ^ 
dominions  extended  as  far  north  as  the  Fiithj 
Forth,  and  from  whom  fome  Englifti  antiqtl 
ans  fay  Edinburgh  had  its  name. 

EDWIN. LOCK,  a  village  in  WorccftcriW 
N.  of  Bromyard. 

Edwin's  Hall,  an  ancient  ruinous  buik!^ 
on  COckbnm  Law  in  Berwickfhire,  *©  named  fn 
Edwtn  kio<  of  Northumberland,  butfaidtoh 
been  originally  built  by  the  Pi6ts  It  confifti 
3  concentric  circles ;  the  diameter  of  the  int 
moft  is  40  feet,  the  wail  7  feet  thick ;  the  fpacc' 
tween  the  innermoft  and  2d  wall,  7  feet,  and  I 
between  the  id  and  3d,  10  feet.  The  ^ovx% 
very  large,  and  grooved  into  each  other,  hai^ 
never  been  cemented  with  mortar.  * 

ED  WITH,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  cntt 
of  Monmouth,  which  joins  the  Ufk,  ^t  its  mrt 

EDWORTH,  a  viliagc  m  Bedfoi-dlhire,  S£ 
Bigglefwade.    '^  '  -  ' 

'*-  EDWY,  the  fon  of  Ed^nnd  1.  klrrg'of  H 
land,  fucceede^  bis  uncle  EJred,  K,l>:^S$*^ 
tragical  hiftory  of  this  unfortunate , monarch  \ 
his  viituous  qnccn  Elciva,  reflc«8  aninddi 
....  ...  .^      •  H 
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fbbaolltecbaraiftcT  of  ^t  Dunflan,  and  ihows 

v+aribrt  of  mongers  were  ca:r;nized  2A  faint i  in 

tk^'^ibpcrftition.    S<?e  Engl/ind. 

IDrXSAFU  a  villigc  in  the  Piak  of  D<frby. 

IDWTON^ELiG H T  Hov s 6.  See Eodvston e. 

£  r^  H  cretSed  by  the  corporation  of  the  Tri- 

ST-We  in  1696  ;  in  confidcration  of  which,  the 

E*!f;j,  i.c,  of  Englifh  fliippfng  agreed  to  pay 

ifce  pflW)*  a  ton  outwards  and  inwards.     By  a^it 

ctoiHiiniciit  inthe  4th  ofcjuecn  Anne,  the  faaie 

iA 03  tonmge  of  (hips  was  granted  ior  its  fup- 

jtr ;  which  law  was  enforced  uii  the  8th  of  June, 

.1;  EDZELL,  a  ^arifh  of  Scotland,  in  the  N?. 
aarof  Forfarfhire,  extending  about  i\\  miles 
ifc^ih,  and  from  1  to  ij  i-i  breadth.     The  ^r 
liiiipami  piercing,  but  healthy  ;  and  lon>;evity 
liMcocommon.    A  m^n  ditd  lately  aged  100. 
IkUis  varioos,  coiifillinK  of  black  earth,  clay, 
f»i»S:c.    Oats,  be^-,  pcafe,  turuips,  flax,  j>o- 
KBi  aiv!  cabbages  are  -he  pjoduce.     Agricul- . 
Jtigrtatly  improved  wiAin  thefe  30  years, 
wnkrly  the  land  hardly  rcbai J  the  labour :  now  . 
icatcn^  return  is  fixfoUT j,  and  on  fome  fef\ile  , 
^AJHuc^have  lately  occurred  of  16  bolJs  of' 
iB>i  ad  ;^  of  bear  for  one.:     lii  i;'?^,  the  far- 
*»kot  iad  a  better  crop  and  more  Hifcly.  gM 
Ktaiialmoft  any  other  part  of  the  country^ 
1^?opBlation  in  1 79 1,  dated  by  the  rev.  Mr  Hut- 
1^  •  &  report  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  was  96.^, 
jiWiftcrepTed  10 1  fince  1755.    The  number 
pAcfpnaiooo.     There  arc  3  Druidicai  teip- 
iffc'ffiikparilh. 

\t.;FDtELL  Castle,  an  ancient  caftle  in  the 
•«c paa:h.  Mr  Hutton  fayft,  *•*  the  caftle  of  E^- ' 
>fii»onf  ofthemoft  magnificent  ruins  any  where 
bbf  net  with.  It  confifts  of  two  (lately  towers, 
te*-'*c^cj  by  an  extenfive  wall ;  and  lar^e  wings 
^  backwards  from  the  towers."  The  Lindfays 
•  -izcfl  %xt  famous  in  Scottifh  hiftoiy. 
--CKIIOUT,  Gerbrant  Vandlr,  hillory  and 
¥^  painter,  was  born  at  Amflerdam  in  161 1, 
W»t3i  Jifciplc  of  Rembrandt ;  whofe  manner 
joi^ning,  coloiiring,  and  penciling,  he  imita- 
RwQcarly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifti  be- 
JJB  Srtcral  of  his  paintings  and  thofc  of  his  maf- 
J-lfe  painted  after  nature,  and  with  fuch  a 
J"f«  only  nature  can  equal:  his  touch  and  his 
•^2g  are  the  fame  as  Rembrandt's ;  but  be 
^'ffciccllcd  him  in  the  extremities  of  his  fi- 
^  Hit  principal  employment  was  for  por- 
■^^licrcin  be  was  admirable:  but  he  fur- 
^**1  i!l  his  cotemporaries,  '  in  exprefling  the 
*^ « the  countenance  Hi»i  chief  delight,  how- 
•^»»iiio  painting  hiftortcal  fubje<5ls,  which  he 
^'^"^  with  equal  fuccef*.  In  that  ftylc  his 
■f^>5tion  i«rich  and 'full  of  judgment ;  the  dif- 
!**^  ot  bii  maffes  of  light  and  fliadow  is  trji- 
Vj^lfnt;  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  connoif- 
■*»  **  ^  more  tranfparencc  in  his  colouring, 
Abetter  cxprcffion,  than  his  matter.     He  died 

J^'  *  to^  of  Norway,  i\  miles  NNVV.  of 

£^*  *  ^^"^  ®^  Germany,  in  the  archduchy 
Tg^  14  miles  E8E.  of  Ens. 
JJf»  «•/•  "J  bcc  hufbandry,  is  defined  by 
*WQficr,  "  a  part  of  an  old  hive  cut  down  on 
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ptirpofe  fo  give  room  for  placing  a  fupply  of  pro- 
viOon 3  under  a  deficient  hiyc.'*  To  liipi.ly  bees 
with  fuod,  "  take  an  eck  of  6  or  %  rows  tUcp,  and 
place  it  on  a  (lool,  with  tht  qu  utity  i^t  huney 
ncccfTary  within  it,  which  may  be  front  one  to  4  , 
OjT  Of'en  ?lb.  ofhoney^  according  to  the  deficien- 
cy aiKl  number  of  bees.  At  night  let  the  defi- 
cient hive  be  gently  placed  upon  the  eck,  and  let 
the  intcrftices  between  the  hive  and  thw  eek  be 
plaftcred  up  with  lime  ;  after  which  let  the  entry 
bcjhut.  ^^t  the  hive  and  the  etk  continue  ia 
this  lituation  for  i4'hour8,  in  whicli  time  the  bees 
will  have  removed  all  the  loofe  particles  of  the 
honey  and  the  fmcjl  of  it  will  liot  be  U)  apt  to  in- 
vite Itrangc  bees.  The  entry  at  the  bottoiii  of  the 
ctV  may  therefdfe  now  be  ope  tied.*' 

*  To  Eek.  -v*  ^.    \jiacan^  ectfn^  iacm^  Sax.  <rrii, " 
Stott.  tcAy  Erfe.J    t.  To  make  bigger  by  the  ad- 
di|ion  of  another  picc^.     ^.  To  iupply  any  defi- ' 
cicDCT-    See  Eke. —   ' 

'  ,   Hence  eridl^fs  penance  for  our  fault  1  pay  ; 

*  pat  that  redoubled  crime,  with  ven*;e.incc  newp ; 

?l  fiou  biddc(l  me  tv)  etf.k,  Fairy  ^teen, 

I.)  ♦  EEL.  n.  y:    [aly  Saxqq  ;  aatf  German.^ 
^'Terpentine  fl'imy  fiflij  that  liifkbin  mud.-^ 
Is  the  adder  better  than  the  eeU 

Becaufe  his  painted  ikin  contents  the  eye.? 

SbakeJ])care* 
— The  Cockoey  put  the  eeh  V  the  pafty  alive, 
Skqkefpfare, 
'  (a.)  Eel,  in  ichthyology.    See  Mur^na. 

(3.)  EtL,  in  geography,  a  lake  of  North  Ame- 
rica.   lAjn.  98. 50.  W,  Lit.  49.  o.  N. 

(4.)  Eel  fishing.    See  Bobbing  and  Snig- 
gling.   The  filver<?eJ  /nay  be  catched  with  fc- 
veral  forts  of  baits,   as  powdered  beef,    gardeii , 
worms,   minnows,  hens  guts,   fifh  garbage,  5cc.  * 
The  mofl  proper  time  fur  taking  them  is  in  the 
night,  fattening  the  line  to  the  bank  fides,  with  , 
tfce  Uyjng  hook  in  the  water :  or  a  line  n»,?y  be  . 
thrown  with  a£;reat  numt>er  of  hook^*,  baited  and  \ 
plumbed,  with  a  float  to  difcovcr  where  the  line  . 
lies,  that  they  may  be  taken  up  in  the  morning. 

(5.)  Eels,  microscopic.  See  Animalcule, 
J  3. — The  microfcopic  eels  in  vinegar  are  fi- 
milar  to  thole  in  four  pafte.  The  tafte  of  vine- 
gar was  formerly  thought  to  be  occafioned  by  the 
biting  of  thefe  little  animali,  but  that  opinion  has 
been  long  ago  exploded.'  Mentzelius  fays,  he  has  . 
obferved  the  adual  transfqrmatron  of  tliefL-  little 
creatures  into  flies:  but  as  this  h^s  never  been 
obferved  '.^y  any  other  ptTlbn,  n'>r  is  there  an  in- 
ftance  of  fuch  a  tranbrv-;rn:.ition  in  any  other  ani- , 
malcule,  it  feems  proba')le  th.it  Meutzeliub  has 
t)een  miftakcn  in  his  obferyatioiis. 

Eel  sheak,  a  forked  inftrumeiit  with  three  or' 
four  jigged  teeth,  ufed  for  catcliing  of  ecus :  that 
with  ttie  four  teeth  i*  bcfl,  which  they  flrike  irjto 
the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,   and  if  it' 
ftrike  againft  any  eeU  it  never  failb  to  bring  them 
up. 

Efl  TOWN,  or  Kenapacama^ja,  a  town  of 
l^orth  America,  W.  of  the  United  States.  Lon. 
86.  15.  W.  Lat.  40.  30.  N. 

EELVVYCK,  a  town  of  Norway,  ao  miles  W. 
of  Romfdal. 

EEMBURG,  or  Emburg,  a  town  of  the  Bi« 
tayian  republiC|  in  the  dept  of  the  Rhincy  and  en 
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4evant  ^rov.  of  Utrecht,  feated  on  the  ^ems,  5 
lailes  N  M  W.  of  ^mersfort. 

(i.)  E5VJ3,  a  (icpirttpent  of  the  Batavian  re- 
public.    Leewarden  is  the  capiii^l. 

(1.)  Eems,  a  river  of  tlje  Bataviap  repi^bUc^ 
^hich  i^ives  name  tg  the  dep;iFtmcnt. 

♦  B'ENT.  adv.  Contraaed  from  even.  See 
EvHM.— Says  th?  fatyr,  if  you  have  a  tricV  pf 
blowing  hot  and  cold  out  of  the  faitjc  qaouth,  ]f 
have  fen  done  with  you,  VEJirantie. 

EER.SEL,  a  town  qf  the  French  republic,  in 
the  dept.  of  Dyle,  and  cl  devaqt  prov.  of  Brabant, 
(i  miles  S\y-  of  Eyndhoven. 

EFESC,  a  town  of  ACatic  Turkey,  10  the  piQV. 
of  Natolia,  32  miles  SSE.  of  Smyrna. 

♦  EFF.  «.  /.  Coinmonly  written  Ift.  ^fmall 
lizzard.' 

^  EtFi^BLE.  a^.  [^abflis^  l4t.]  Expreffi/c; 
Utterahle.  Oi^. 

*  Tq  efface,  v.  a,  leffaccr^  French.]  f. 
To  deftroy  any  form  painted,  or  carved,  i.  To 
make  no  more  legible  or  viiible ;  to  blot  out ;  to 
^ke  out.-rChara(:iers  on  duft,  thfe  flrft  hreatb  of 
wind  effaces^  Locke. — It  was  ordered,  that  bis  ifime 
ihouldl^^c^i  out  of  all  public^  rcgift^rs.  A^- 
'^i/on  on  Ji^fy.-— 

Time,  I  faid,  may  happily  efflue 
That  cm  el  image  of  the  king's  di%race.  Prior, 

Otway  f^il'd  to  polifli  or  refine^ 
And  fluent  Shakcfpeare  fcarce  effaced  a  line. 

Pofie. 
ij-  T^  deftroy  ;  to  wear  away. — 

Nor  our  admifljjn  fl)all  your  realm  difgrace^ 
I    Nor  lcngtl>  qf  time  gur  gratitude  ejare. 

Lkryden^s  Mn. 
pFFARE',  or  EfFRAvt',  in  heraldry,  a  tern 
applied  to  a  beaft  rearing  on  its  hind  le^s,  as  if  \i 
ivcre  frighted  or  prqvokedl 

•  EFFECT,  nlf.  leffeBus,  L'»tin.l  i.  That 
which  is  produced  by  an  operating  cauCe. — You 
inay  (^j:  by  her  ex^wiplc,  in  herfclf  wife,  and  of 
others  bcldyedt  that  neither  folly  is  the  caufe  of 
vehement  love,  nor  reproach  tl^*  ej^ci.  SiJnff.-^ 
Bfe^  is  the  (libftancc  produced,  or  fimple  "idea 
|ntroduge4  into  any  fubje^,  by  the  exerting  of 

{)Ower.  Locke.^y^t  fee  the  pernicious  effeiis  of 
uxury  in  the  ancient  I^omansj  who  immediately 
found  th^niielves  poor  as  foon  as  this  vice  got 
footing  among  them.  AdJi/on  on  Italy,  ^.  Con- 
fequei>cci  event. — No  n)an,  in  eJ^Sl^  doth  ac- 
company'with  others,  but  he  learncth,  ere  he  is 
aware,  tome  gcfture,  or  voice,  orfalhion.  BacQr\*s 
"Natural  HiJion.—''Vo  fay  of  a  celebrated  pieqc 
^hat  there  are  faults  in  it,  i^f  in  effd^^  to  fay  that 
>he  author  of  it  is  a  man.  A4dl/<m,  '3.  fiurpofc; 


L 


intention  ^  gener^  intent.^— iTicy  fp^ke  to  het;  to 
tiiTLl  eff'^St.  i.Chron.^  4.  Confcquenc^  intended; 
fuccds ;  atj  vantage.— rChrift  is  bt^come  of  no  e^^a 
wntd  yo\|.'  GaL  v.  4.-rHe  fhould  departbnly  with 
a  title,  the  e^S  whereof  he  ihould*  not  be  pofleff- 
cd  of,  before  he  deferved  it.  Clarendon.^T\\t  in- 
ftitution  has  hitherto  proved  Without  tjfe3y  ahd 
fias  neither  ejj;tinguiflied  cirimes'i  nor"  leucned  the 
numbers  of  criminafs.  Temfle.  5.  Completion'; 
perfeftton. — Not  fo  worthily  to  be  brou;:ht  to 
beroical  effett  by  fortune  or  neceffity,  like  UlyiTcs 
ind  JBneas^  as  by  one's  own  choice  and  woiking. 
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6en?blfnt  art  (hall  canre  the  fair  efftS^,      \ 
And  full  atchievemcDt  of  thy  grieat  dcfigns. 

?Ti\ 
6.  Reality ;  not  roerc  appearance— In  (hew,  1 
nnarvtllous  IndifTefently  compoied  lenate  ecclcj 
aftical  was  to  govern,  but  tn  ^Q  one  pnly  mj 
fhould,  a»  the  fpirit  and  foul  of  the  rc&dae,  \ 
all  iu  all.  Hooker,^ 

State  and  wealth,  the  bufine&  and  the  cron^ 
jSeems  at  this  diftance  but  a  darker  cloud ; 
And  is  to  him,  who  rightly  things  efteems, 
Ko  other  it(  effleQ  than  what  it  feems.  Denbai 
7".  [In  the  pfura].]  Qoods  ;  moveables. — 
Wha^  form  of  prayer 
Can  ferve  a)y  turtf  I   Forgive  me  my  foul  m( 

thcr! 
That  cannot  be,  fince  I  am  fti}|  pofleft 
Of  thofe  effifBs  tor  which  I  did  the  murthrr, 
My  crpwn,  mine  own  aqabition,  and  my  que* 

Sbakejpe^ 
■-rThe  emperor  knew  that  they  could  not  conj 
away  many  of  their  effe9i.  Addlfot^ s  SpeQattit, 
*  To  Effect,  y.  a.  lefficioy  Latin.]  i.  ^ 
bring  to  pafs;  to  attempt  with  fuccefs;  to 
chieve;  tp  accomplifh  as  an  agent.— 
Being  conful,  I  not  doubt  t^effkS 


All  that  you  willi.  Ben  Jom 

2,  To  produce  as  a  caufe.-rThc  change  made 
that  fyrup  into  a  purple  colour,  wasig^^^^byt 
vincgir.  Bojie  on  Colours, 

♦  EFFECTIBLE.  >i^'.  fffom^f^^.l  Pcrfw 
able ;  pra(aicable:  feafibie.— That;i  potfull^ofa 
ies  will  Hill  contain  as  much  water  as  it 


without  them,  is  not  eff<QibU  upon  the  (triA 
experiment.  Broivn'j  Fulgar  Erraurs. 

•  EPFECTIVE.  adj.  [from  effea.]  x.  Hafi 
the  power  to  produce  e^c^s;  efficacious;  ei 
^ual :  with  0/.— They  are  not  effetive  of  any  thit 
nor  leave  no  work  oehind  them.  Bacon.r-M  a 
myftery,  rite,  or  facrament  bs  effeQiv^  of  any  ( 
fitual  bleHings,  then  this  much  more,  as  bad 
the  prerogative  and  principality  above  every  thi 
elfe.  Taylor. — There  js  nothing  in  words  and  fti 
but  fuitablenefs,  that  makes  them  acceptable  a 
effeaive,  GlanytUe,  a.  Operative;  adive;  I 
vmg  the  quality  of  producing  effedts.— Nor 
they  fpeak  properly  who  fay  that  time  confumi 
kll  things ;  for  tiqie  is  not  effeah/ef  nor  arc  I 
dies  deftroyed  by  iU  Brown's  Fulgar  Errot 
3,  Producing  fiffedls  ;  efijcient.— Whofocvcris 
effeaiw  real  caufe  of  doing  bt»  neighbour  wro 
IS  criminal,  by  what  inftrument  foever  he  does 
Taylor.  '4.  Having  the  power  of  operation ;  u 
ful :  as,  effed^fve  men  in  an  army. 

•  EFF'ECTIVELY.  ad-v,  t^m  eff^'Oi 
Powerfully^  with  real  operation.-^This  ej 
tinnly  rclifts  the  devil,  and  fuflers  us  to  receive 
liurt  fiY)m  him.  Tcykrs  Rule  of  Living  ^Hdj' 

'  '•  EFFECTLESS,  adj.   [from  effeS.]  Withc^ 
eifcdt;  impotent;  ufclcfs;  unmeaning.— 
I'll  chop  off  my  hands ; 
In  bootlcfs  prayers  have  they  been  hcW  upi 
And  thev  have  fcrv'd  me  to  effeBU^  ufe. 

Shakejpttt\ 

•  EFFECTORr  n.  f.  [effeBor,  Latin.]  xj 
that  produces  any  effcd ;  performer,  a.  M^*^ 
Creator,— Wc  commemorate  the  creation,  a' 

.«         .  pi 
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liywft^totlut  iofinitc  Being  who  was  the    the  Ifraelites;  but  the  hiftory  of  Uie  Jewv  (hewi^ 

thnt  they  were  notwithftanding  frequently  prac- 
tifed.    Levit.  xxiit.  ig. 

(i.}  •  To  Effeminate,  v.  a*  [^effem'mof  LatJ 
To  make  womanifh  ;  to  weaken ;  to  emafculate;^ 
to  unman. — When  one  is  furc  it  will  not  cormpt 
or  effem'mote  childrcns  minds,  and  mAke  them 
fondoftn'neS)  I  think  all  things  (hould  be  con- 
trived to  their  fatisfadtion.  Lociu. 

(1.)  7©  Effeminate,  v.  ».  To  grow  woman* 
ifli ;  to  foften  ;  to  melt  into  weaknels. — In  a  iloth- 
ful  peace  both  courage  will  effeminate  and  man* 
ners  corrupt.  Pope, 

•  EFFEMINATION.  if.  /.  [from  effemmate\ 
The  Itate  of  one  grown  womaniih  ;  the  (late  or 
one  em^fculated  or  unmanned. — ^Vices  the  hare 
figured ;  not  only  feneration,  or  ufury»  from  its 
fecundity  and  luperfetation,  but  a  degenerate 
effemination.  Brown* s  Fulgar  Errours. 

EFFENDI,  in  the  Turkilh  language,  fignifie* 
ma/Ier  :  and  accordingly  it  is  a  title  very  extenw 
fivelv  applied ;  as,  to  the  mufiti  and  emirs,  to  the 

Sricfts  of  mofquts,  to  men  of  learning,  and  of  the 
iw.    The  grand  chancellor  of  the  empire  is  oil- 
ed re'u  effendi, 

EFFERDING,  or  Everding,  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  archduchy  of  Auftria,  10  miles  W. 
of  Lintz,  and  100  W.  of  Vienna.  Lon.  ij.  54. 
E.  Perro.  Lat.  48.  18.  N. 

•  To  EFFERVESCE,  v.  «.  {efferwfcoy  Latin.] 
To  generate  heat  by  intcftine  motion.— TTic  com- 
pound fpirit  of  nitre,  put  to  oil  of  cloves,  wilt 
effern)efse  even  to  a  flame.  Mead  on  Poijonu 

(I.)  •  EFFEKVE89ENCE.  If./,  [fromc^ 
ijeof  Latin.]  The  aft  of  growing  hot ;  pr(>duc« 
tion  of  heat  by  inteftine  motion. — In  the  chymi- 
cal  fenfe,  effemfefcenee  fignifies  an  inteftine  motion, 
produced  by  mixing  two  bodies  together  that  lay 
at  reft  before ;  attended  fometimes  with  a  hiffing 
npife,  frothing,  and  ebullition.  Jrbuibnot  on  Aii^ 
ment, — Take  chalk,  ignite  it  in  a  crucible,  and 
then  powder  it :  put  it  into  ftrong  fpirit  of  nitre, 
'till  it  becomes  fwectifh,  and  make  no  efferve/^ 
cence  upon  the  inje<5lion  of  the  chalk.  Gr««i;.2— Hot 
fprings  do  not  owe  their  heat  to  any  colludtation 
or  ^ervejcence  of  the  minerals  in  them,  but  to 
fubterranean  heat  or  fire.  Woodward* s  Natural 
Htftorj. 

(1.)  Effervescences  {§  i.)  are  commonly 
attended  with  bubbles,  vapours,  fmall  kts  of  the 
liquid,  &c.  occafioned  by  the  air  which  then  dif- 
engages  itfelf.  Sometimes  alfo  they  are  accom- 
panied with  a  great  degree  of  heat,  the  caufe  of 
which  is  not  fo  well  known.  Formerly  the  word 
fermentation,  was  alfo  applied  to  effervefcen- 
ces ;  but  now  that  word  is  confined  to  the  mo- 
tion naturally  excited  in  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters, and  from  which  ne>V  combinations  among 
their  principles  take  place. 

•  EFFETE,  adj.  [rfetus,  Latin.l  i.  Barren  t 
difabled  from  generation.— It  is  probable  that  fe- 
males have  in  them  the  feeds  of  ail  the  young  they 
will  afterwards  bring  forth,  which,  all  fpent  an<t 

I  -_»..v  «M0c/A^,  Mauuai.«.u  r^ir'n<f/Mi<w,  pi  w-  ex^udcd,  thc  animal  bccomcs  barren  dnd  efete* 
Igyfiei  cor^ecrMtedf  and  hence  was  attribu-  ^j, — ^In  moil  countries  the  earth  would  be  fo 
1 3^^  of  cither  iex,  who  publicly  proftitu-    parched  and  effete  by  the  drought,  that  it  would 

aflfbrd  but  one  harveft.  Bentle^,  %.  Worn  out 
with  age.--^  that  can  l^  allowed  him  now.  it 
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(CiSrofie.  Derbam. 
'•iFFECTUAL.  adj.  lefeffuel,  French.]  i. 
Maflireofeflcdls:  powerful  to  a  degree  ade- 
jrtf  to  the  occafion ;  operative ;  efficacious. — 
fkrtaliog  of  the  Scripture  is  effkar*al^  as  well 
toitfCTcQthe  firft  foundation,  as  to  add  degrees 
(farther  perfe^ion,  in  the  fear  of  God.  Honker. 
-IVcommanication  of  thy  feith  may  become 
dSudf  by  the  acknowledging  of  every  good 
tep  Ph^em.  6.  t.  Veracious ;  exprcflBve  of 
fafti.  A  iaSt  oot  in  ofe. — 

Xqvove  my  allegation,  if  you  can  ; 
Or  die  coocludc  my  words  eff^&ual.  SbakeT. 
•IFPECTUALLY.  ad^.  [from  efeSunl.]  In 
jattBcrjttoduditc  of  the  confcquence  intend- 
ed; cficacioofly. — Sometimes  the  fight  of  the  al- 
Utjnddcceot  preparations  for  devotion,  may 
oapdeaod  recover  the  wandering  mind  more 
^M^than  a  ftrmon.  South. — A  fubjedt  of  that 
vkB^e,  that  the  ftrength  of  one  man  will 
foK^  be  fofficient  effeauaify  to  carry  it  on. 

•f.  EFFECTUATE,    v.  a.    [effeaur-t   Fr.] 

Tobnsgtopofii;  to  filial He  found  means  to 

iDfUDt  himfirlf  with  a  nobleman,  to  whom  dif- 
M^  (Plat  he  was,  he  found  him  a  fit  inftru- 
^^^iffSuate  his  deiire.  Sidney. 

*WfMlNACY.  n.f.   [irom  effeminate.']    1. 
^Mbi  of  the  qualities  of  a  woman ;  foftnefs ; 
"■•ficficaq' ;  mean  fubmiffion.^ — 
Ptfonl  effeminacy  held  me  yok'd 

Arfcid  IJave !  O  indignity,  O  Wot 
;  Toknour  and  religion!       Milton*  s  Jgonijles, 
^  tifcifioafaefs ;  loofc  pleafure.-tTSo  lone  idlc- 
giis^  (but  out  from  our  lives,  all  the  fint 
MvaDtODDcfiy  foftnefs,  and  effeminacy  are  pre- 

W  EFFEMINATE,  adj.  [effeminatw,  Lat.] 
Biting  ihe  qualities  of  a  woman  ;  womanifh ; 
totf  oomanly  degree ;  voluptuous ;  tender ; 
"oa:  of  peribnt.— The  king,  by  his  volqp- 
^  and  mean  marriage,  became  effeminatt^ 
In  icnfiMe  of  honour.  BacgUf  a.  Refem- 
l^  pradice  of  a  womap  ^  womaniih :  of 

Alter  the  (laughter  of  fo  many  peers, 
*A  veat  laft  conclude  effemir^ate  peace. 

Shake/peart* 
I  ^BDoi  man*t  effeminate  flacknefs  it  begins, 
■^ikoold  better  hold  his  place.         Milton. 
TW  more  geminate  and  toft  his  life, 
I  ^aort  hit  fame  to  ftruggle  to  the  field. 
I  hryden. 

r^ottolike ;  foft  without  reproach.    A  fenfe 

1    A»  wtD  we  know  your  tendemefs  of  heart, 

Afid  cenile,  kind,  effeminate  remorfe.     Shake/. 

^1  MrtMiNATt,    ((ffeminatif)  according  to 

*fi^,  are  mentioned  in  (eveial  places  of 

T«ft.  The  word  is  there  ufed  to  fignify  fuch 

J«  conlccrated  to  fome  profene  god,   and 

themfelves  in  honour  of  him.     The 

•ord  kade/h,  tranflated  effeminattu^  pro- 

ifies  cof^eeratedt  and  hence  was  attribu- 

ly^-^  of  cither  iex,  who  publicly  proftitu- 

gyifeves  in   honour  of  Baal  and  Aftarte. 

^^(^ei»ly  forbids  thcfe  irregularities  among 
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to  rerrcfh  his  decrepit  ejpie  fenfuality  with  the 
hiftory  of  his-  formt* r  lift*.  SofUb, 
.  *;El'FfCACIOU>.|/j^-.t[r;3^r^.v,  Ut.]  Produc- 
tive of*  rffe^fr^   powerful  to  produce  the  confe- 

A  i^owing'  drop  with  hollowed  fleel 
ITc  talHli'-ind,  I  v  one  ^^caciotu  breath, 
DilKcH  to  coVie  or  fquare.  Pbilipj. 

*  EFFICACI9USLY.  ad-v.  '[from  tJficaciou,.\ 
Effcdlually  ;  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  the 
confcquence  defired. — If  we  find  th,4t  any  other 
body  Itrikes  ejicacioujly  cnonj^h  upon  it,  we  cari- 
ijot  doubt  but  it  will  move  that  way  which  the 
firiking  body  impels  it.  Dt\;by  on  Bodiej* 

*  EFFICACY,  n.  ■/  ffVom  effi.ax,  Latin.] 
Power  to  produce  efFe«5ts ;  produ»5lion  of  the  con- 
fcquence  intended. — Whatfoever  is  Ipoken  con- 
cerning the  ejjiracy  or  ncceflitv  of  God's  word, 
they  tie  and  rcftrain  only  into  fcrmons.  Hooker, — 
Whether  if  they  had  tafted  the  tree  of  life  before 
that  of  good  and  evil,  they  had  fuffered  the  curfe 
of  mortality ;  or  whether  the  efficacy  of  the  one 
had  not  overpowered  the  penalty  of  the  other,  we 
leave  it  unto  God.  Bro<wn. — Efficacy  is  a  power 
of  fpecch  which  reprefcnts  a  thing,  by  prcfenting 
to  our  minds  the  lively  ideas  or  forms'.  Peachum. 
— The  apoftle  tells  us  of  the  fuccefs  and  eff(Ciey  of 
the  Gofpd  upon  the  minds  of  men  ;  and,  for  this 
r,eafon>  he  calls  it  the  power  of  God  unto  falva- 
tron.  TiUot/on. — The  arguments  drawn  from  the. 
gooc!ncfs  of  God,  having  a  prevailing  effcacy  to 
hiduce  men  to  repent.  Rogers, 

«  EFFICIENCE.  )  n,  /.  [from  ^ao,  Larin.]* 
-  •  EFFICIENCY.  J  The  a^  of  producing  ef- 
fe<5ls  ;  agency. — ^The  manner  of  this  divine  effci- 
ency  being  far  above  ns,  we  are  no  more  able  to' 
coiiccive  by  our  rtafon,  tSan  creatures  unreafon-' 
able  by  theip  fenfe  are  able  to  apprehend  after 
what  manner  we  difpofo  and  order  the  CDurfe  of 
our  affairs,  //oo^ir.— That  they  are  carried  by  the 
manudu(;:lion  of  a  rule,  is  evident ;  but  what  that 
regulating  efficiency  ihould  be,  is  not  eafily  deter-, 
mined.  C/tiwi'/Z/r.— Sinning  againft  confcience  has 
ro  fpecial  productive  efficiency  of  this  particular 
fort  of  finning,  more  than  of  aoy  other.  South, — 
A  pious  will  is  the  means  to  enlighten  the  un- 
dei  (landing  in  the  truth  of  Chnftianity,  upon  the 
account  of  a  natural  efficiency  :  a  will  fo  difpofed 
will  engage  the  mind  in  a  fevere  fearch.  South, — 
Gravity  docs  not  proceed  fVom  the  efficiency  of  a- 
ny  contingent  and  unftable  agents  ;  being  entire- 
ly owing  to  the  direift  concourfc  of  the  power  of 
tne  Author  ofnature.  froodward. 

(1.)  •  EFFICIENT,  n.  f  [efficiens,  Lat.]  i.  The 
caufe  which  makes  e(r<.*5ls  to  be  what  they  are.— 
God,  which  moveth  mecr  natural  agents  as  an  ef- 
ficient only,  doth  otherwifc  move  intelleftual  crea- 
tures, and  e(pecially  his  holy  angels.  Hooker,  a. 
He  that  makes;  the  effe(ftor.---Obfervations  of 
the  order  of  nature  carry  the  mind  up  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  great  efficient  of  the  world.   Hale, 

(2.)  *  Efficient,  adj,  Caufing  effe(5ts;  that 
makesthecffe(5ttobe  what  it  is. — Your  anfwering 
in  the  final  caufe,  makes  mc  believe  you  are  at  a 
lofs  for  the  efficient.  Collier  on  Thought, 

•  To  EFFIGIATE,  y,  a.  [effgio,  Latin.]  To 
form  in  femblance  ;  to  image. 

♦  EFFIGIATION.  n, /.  [horn  effgiate.]  The 
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a(5t  of  imagining ;  or  forming  the  refemWancc  cj 
things  ox  pcrfons.  DicK 

*  EFFIGfES.      )«./.    [effigies,  Latin;  cffigi 

(i.)  •  EFFIGY.  )  is  from  being  w£^j.]  Re 
feniblance;  image  in  painting  or  fculplurc;  re 
prefentation  ;  idea. — We  behold  the  fpecitsoft 
loquence  in  our  minds,  the  effigies  or  a<fti;al  imag 
of  which  we^feek  in  the  organs  of  our  hearing 
J^rydcns  Dtifrefnoy,  Preface, — 

Obferve  thoie  numerous  wrongs  in  effgyy 

The  gods  have  fav*d  from  the  devouring  Ici. 

Garti 

(a.)  Effigy  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  print  or  in 
preflion  of  a  coin,  reprcfenting  the  prince's  hci 
who  flruck  it. 

(3.)  Effigy,  to  execute  or  degrade  n 
denotes  the  execution  or  degradation  of  a  c<J| 
demned  criminal,  who  cannot  be  apprehends 
In  France  before  the  revolution,'they  ufed  to  hafi 
a  pf*5ture  on  a  gibbet,  wherein  was  reprcfcnti 
the  criminal,  with  the  manner  of  the  punifhroenl 
at  the  bottom  was  written  the  fentence  of  coi 
demnation,  Thofc  who  were  fentenced  to  dnl 
were  executed  in  effigy. 

(f.)  EFFINGHAM,  a  county  of  the  UniK 
States,  in  the  lower  diflrid  of  Georgia,  bouq* 
by  the  Savannah  river  on  the  NE.  which  feprtft 
it  from  South  Carolina,  and  by  Ogeechec  liW! 
the  SW.  which  divides  it  from  Liberty  coniH 
It  contains  2424  inhabitants,  including  75oflllC 
Chief  towns,  Ebenczer  and  Elberton. 

(a.)  Effingham,  a  townlhip  of  New  HaHj 
fhirr,  in  Stafford  county,  feated  on  the  Offijl 
SE,  of  OlBpec  Pond.  It  had  154  inhabitantfc 
1797- 

(3.)  Effingham,  a  village  of  England,  in  Sn 
ry,  between  W.  Horflcy  and  the  Cookhams. 

(i.;  *  I^FFLORESCENCIv.  Effloresc£IIC 
«./  [fflorefcoy  Latin.]  i.  Prodmftion  of  flovkrcrfe 
Where  there  is  lefs  heat,  there  the  fpirit  of  1 
plant  is  digefted,  and  fevered  from  the  grol 
juice  in  effo'-efcence.  Bacon,  2.  ExcrefcenceS 
the  form  of  flowers. — Two  white  fparry  incnl 
tions  with  efforefcencies  in  form  of  fhrubs,  fd 
ed  by  the  trickling  of  water.  fFoodouard.  y 
phyfKk.l  The  breaking  out  of  fome  humourt 
the  Ikin,  in  diflempers  called  exantbematousj 
ill  the  meafles,  ancl  the  like,  ^iney, — A  wart  I 
ginneth  in  the  cutis,  and  feemeth  to  be  an  ^ 
refcence  of  the  ferum  of  the  blood.  IVifem,  S»f 

(2.)  Efflorescence,  in  botany.    Sec  Effi 

RESCEMTIA. 

(3.)  Efflorescence,  in  chemiftry,  dciKJl 
the  formation  of  a  kind  of  mealy  powder  on  \ 
furface  of  certain  bodies.  Efflorefccncc  is  00 
fioned  either  by  decompofition  or  drying.  1 
efflorefcence  which  happens  to  cobalt  and  pyii 
is  of  the  firft  ;  and  that  obferved  on  the  cryU 
of  marine  alkali,  Glauber's  fait.  Sec,  of  the  bl 
kind.  An  efflorefcence  is  fometimes  alfo  a  fp« 
of  cryftallizatiou,  the  nature  of  which  is  notii 
underflood  ;  as,  the  beautiful  vegetations  wli 
(hoot  up  from  vitriolated  tartar  acidulated  cM 
with  the  vitriolic  or  nitrous  acids,  the  iaiine  i 
culie  which  are  obferved  to  fhoot  from  fait  W 
ter.  Sec.  Belides  the  common  cryftallizatioo 
falts,  all  of  them  have  the  property  of  appeaij 
ift  the  form  of  an  efflorefcence,  or  fmall  falioe  i 
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cakfibcn  ouxed  with  any  thick  fubftance,  par^ 

tjcsMf  Hme.  Whatever  fait  happens  to  be  macie 

ikd,  therr  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the  efflo- 

idKKt.   Thus,  in  butter  very  much  lalted,  the 

hiA  (hoots  io  the  form  of  long  fpiculx,  though 

fclia&H  it fclf  never  (hoots  but  in  the  form  of* 

dical  cryftali.    in  like  manner,  Glauber's  fait 

ifl  ippear  in  the  form  of  an  efflorefcence,   as 

frUutbc  fofliTe  alkali,  &c.  nor  will  the  form  of 

(Wcrrftals  of  the  cfflorefcencc  be  perceptibly  dif- 

icrrrt  (irom  thofe  of  fca-lalt.    The  tfHorefcencca 

fJaCti  wf  ke  very  comnrMjnly  upon  walls  are  in 

f^  Glauber's  fait.    In  fomc  cafes  (but  ftldom 

*fa6  tfflorcfcences  as  we  have  examined)  they 

•taaipofcJ  of  fo(rile  alkali.    The  reafon  of^  thefc 

flbtces  is  not  known.    In  almoft  all  cafes  of 

tokind  there  feems  to  be  a  real  growth  of  fait. 

ft  oae  fpot  of  a  plafter  wall  about  two  feet 

Ipst,  which  we   obfcrved   particularly,    this 

fwA  wAi  very  evident.    The  prodjice  was  a 

^■tGhuber's  fait ;  and  by  frequently  taking  off 

fctfiorffccDce,  eight  cuncts  were  procured  ; 

pAd  the  prolific  virtue  of  the  wall  fcem  to  be 

•tkleaft  impaired  by  the  wafle. 

If)  Efflorescence,  in  medicine,  the  fame 

•ttexanthema.    Sec  Exanthema  and  Medi- 

I  ^EFFLORESCENT.  aJj.  \eJ[iorefco,  Latin.] 

I  ■■^8  out  in  form  of  flowers. — Yellow  effia^ 

•iMtmy  incruftaticns  on  ftonc.  IVoodtmard. 

WLORESCENTIA,  or  rather  )  in   botany, 

"aORESCENTl^TEMPUs.Hirom  efflo- 

'jfi'toSoora,)  the  precife  time  of  the  year  and 

**iB>  which  everv  olant  fliows  its  firft  flowers. 


D  which  every  plant  fliows  its  firft  flowers. 


^ 


jj*;dints  flower  twice  a- year,  as  is  comn»on 

JtwftQthc  iTopics;  others  oftener,  as  the  month- 

^-  The  former  are  calleii  bifene ;  the  latter, 

'^^fff£.   The  time  of  flowering  is  determined 

^  <fcgree  of  heat  which  each  fpecits  requires. 

)  and  fnowdrop  produce  their  flowers  in 

;  primrofe,  in  the  bej^inning  of  March  ; 

P«ier  number  of  piantK,  during  the  month 

[«f ;  com,  and  other  grain,  in  the  beginning 

^;  ^he  vine,    in  the, middle  of  tlie  f^{r.c 

jfevrral  compound  flowers,  in  the  months 

*nd  Auguft  ;  laftly,  meadow  faffron  flow. 

*  Oftober,   and  announces  the  fpccdy  ap- 

of  winter.      Grafs   of  Pamafi'us   alwnys 

ibout  the  time  of  cutting  down  the  hay  ; 

•  Sweden,   the  different  fpccies  of  'thilllc, 

"'wi  lettuce,  fuccory,   and  balfam,   leld(»ni 

tiQ  after  the  fummer  fold  ice :  the  country 

«•*,  a*  by  a  kakndar,  that  the  foHlice  is 

*4tn theft  plr.n!s  begin  to  produce  their  flow- 

Tte  temperature  of  the  feafbns  has  a  great 

*ccboth  in  accelerating  and  retarding  the 

Dg  of  olant 8.    AU  plants  are  earlier  in  warm 

nente  fuch  as  are  cultivated  out  of 

Bati?c  foil,  never  flower  till  the  heat  of  the 

or  fitnation  into  which  they  are  removed, 

to  that  under  the  influence  of  wfiich  they 

"&  (iowen  in  their"  oun  country.    For  this 

'  «tt  exotics  from  warm  climates  are  later 

cwnlr)'  than  m;»ny  plants  which  it  natii- 

Wttce*.   In  general,  the  plant*  of  the  cold- 

^^  v«,  and  thofe  produced  on  the  moun- 

jg*n  climates,  being  of  equal  temperature, 

^wit  the  Cimc  time,  viz.  during  our  fprlng 
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in  Europe.  Plants  that  grow  betwixt  the  troplc^^ 
and  thofe  of  temperate  climates,  flower  during 
our  fummer.  Plants  of  temperate  climates,  fitc- 
ated  under  the  fam«  parallel  of  latitude  with  cer* 
tain  parts  of  Europe,  but  removed  much  farther 
to  the  weft,  fuch  as  Canada,  Virginia,  aed  Mif- 
flffipi,  do  not  produce  flowers  till  autumn.  Plants 
of -temperate  climates  in  the  oppofite  hemifphere 
to  Europe,  flower  during  our  winter,  which  is 
the  fummer  of  thcfe  regions.  Linnaeus  and  A- 
danfon  have  given  a  fketch  of  the  different  times 
in  which  plants  flower  at  Upfil  and  Paris. 

*  EFFLUENCE,  n.  /.  [fjluo,  Latin.]  That 
which  iffues  from  fome  other  principle.— 

Bright  fjluence  of  bright  effence  increate. 

Milton. 
— Thefe  fcintillations  are  not  the  aicenflon  of  the 
air  upon  the  colliGon  of  two  hanl  bodies,  but  ra- 
ther the  inflammable  effluences  difcharged  from  the 
baches  collided.  Brown.^^ 

From  the  bright  effluence  of  his  deed 
They  borrow  that  refleded  light. 

With  which  the  lafting  lamp  they  feed, 
Wbofe  beams  difpel  the  damps  of  envious  night. 

Prior. 
EFFLUI,  a  town  of  Norway,  3»  miles  N.  of 
Chriftianland. 

*  EFFLUVIA.     7  n.  /.    [from  effluo,   Latin.] 

*  EFFLUVIUM.  5  Thofe  fmall  particles  which 
are  continually  flying  off  from  bodies;  the  fubtil- 
ty  of  which  appears  from  their  being  able,  a  long 
time  together,  to  produce  very  fenlible  effeds, 
without  any  fenfible  diminution  of  the  body  from 
whence  they  arife.  ^ulncy. — If  the  earth  were  an 
cledrick  body,  and  the  air  but  the  effluvium  there- 
of, we  might  believe  that  from  attratflion,  and  by 
efi!uxion,  ix)die8  tended  to  the  earth.  Brown, — 
Neither  the  earth's  diurnal  revolution  upon  its 
axis,  nor  any  magnetick  effluvia  of  the  earth,  nor 
the  air,  or  atmofphere  which  environs  the  earth, 
can  produce  gravity.  H^ood-ufarJ, — 

If  thcle  effluvia^  which  do  upward  tend, 
Becaufe  lets  heavy  than  the  air,  afcend  ; 
Why  do  they  ever  from  their  height  retreat. 
And  why  return  to  fcek  thtir  central  feat  ? 

Blackmore^ 

*  EFFLUX,  m/:  [cffluxus,  Latin.]  i.  The  aA 
of  flowing  out. — Through  the  copious  e^ux  of 
matter  through  the  orifice  of  a  deep  ulcer,  he  waa 
reduced  to  a  flLcleton.  Harvey,  a.  Effufion;  flow. 
— The  firil  efflux  of  men's  pietj',  alter  receiving  of 
the  felling  and  confecrating  their  poffcflions.  Ham' 
mond,  f3.  That  which  flows  from  fomething  clfe  ; 
emanation. — 

Prime  cher^rer,  light  1 
Of  all  ma!erial  beings,  firft  and  beft  ! 
EjpMx  divine  !  Thomfori'i  Svrr.mer. 

4.  The  act  of  flowing  is  more  properiy  effluence^ 
and  that  wliJch  flows  more  properly,  ^^w*-, 

*  To  Efflux,  t.  n,  [rffluo^  Latin.]  To  run  out; 
to  flow  away.  This  is  not  often  in  ufe. — Five 
Ihouf^ind  and  fome  f)dd  centuries  of  years  are  e*» 
fluxed  fince  the  creation.  Bo\'le*i  Serapblck  Love. 

»  EFFLUXION.  «./.  [fffluxumy   Latin.]     i 
The  adt  of  flowing  out. — By  effluxion  and  attrac- 
tion bodies  tend  towards  the  earth.  Bioivn*     a. 
That  which  flows  out ;  eflluvium  ;  emanation. — 
There  are^fpmejight  effluxions  from  fpirit  to  fpi- 
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ifty  wben  men  are  one  with  another ;  as  from  bo- 
dy to  body.  Bacon. 

•  To  EFFORCE.  v.  a.  [fffhrcer^  French.]  r. 
To  force ;  to  break  through  oy  Ticicncc. — 

In  all  that  room  was  nothing  to  be  feen, 
But  hage  great  iron  chefts  and  coffers  ftrong. 
All  bar^d  with  double  bonds»  that  ne'er 
could  ween 
Them  to  effbree  by  violence  or  wrong.  Fahy  ^ 
a.  To  force  5  to  ravilh ;  to  violate  by  force- 
Then  'gan  her  beauty  ihinc  as  brighteft  (ky. 
And  burnt  her  beaitly  heart  t'  effbrce  her  chaf- 
tity.  Spen/er. 

3.  To  (train  5  to  exert  with  effort  or  vehemence. 
This  word  ts  not  now  ufcd. — 

The  palmer  lent  his  ear  unto  the  noifey 
To  hear  who  called  fo  importunely ; 
Again  he  heard  a  more  effbrced  voice. 
That  bade  him  come  innafte.  Spenfer. 

(i.)  EFFORD,  a  village  in  Cornwall, 
(a.)  Efford,  NE.  of  Plymouth,  Devonihire. 

•  To  EFFORM.  v.  a.  {ffformoy  Latin.]  To 
make  in  any  certain  manner;  to  (hape ;  to  fafliloQ 
•—'Merciful  and  gracious,  thou  gaveft  us  being, 
ratfing  us  ft'om  nothing,  and  efforming  us  after  thy 
own  image.  Taylor. 

•  EFFORMATION.  «./.  [from  effbrm.l  The 
aft  of  falhioning  or  giving  form  to. — Nature  begins 
to  fet  upon  her  work  o^  effonnaiion.  Aforf.— They 
prctcncf  to  folvc  phaenomena,  and  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  produdion  and  effortnation  of  the  u- 
niverfe.  Raj' 

•  EFFORT.  »./.  \/ffort^  French.]  Struggle; 
ftrain  ;  vehement  adtion  ;  laborious  endeavour. — 
If,  after  having  gained  victories,  we  had  made  the 
fame  ^ru  as  if  we  had  loit  them,  France  could 
not  have  withstood  us.  Addifon  on  the  State  <^tbe 
War.-- 

Though  the  lame  fun,  with  all  diffufive  rays, 
Blufli  in  the  rofe,  and  in  the  diamond  blaze, 
We  prize  the  ftronger  effort  of  his  pow'r, 
AnH  always  fet  the  gem  above  the  flow'r.  Pope* 

•  EFFOSSION.  «./.  {effoffum^  Latin.]  The 
a€t  of  digging  up  from  the  ground  5  deterration. 
—He  fet  apart  annual  fums  for  the  recovery  of 
manufcripts,  the  effojfion  of  coins,  and  the  procu- 
ring of  mummicft.  Arbutbnot. 

EFFOYES,  a  town  ot  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aube,  9  miles  E.  of  Bar- fur- Seine. 

•  EFFRAIABLE.  adj,  {effrojahle^  French.] 
Dreadful ;  frightful ;  terrible.  A  word  not  ufed. 
— Pcftilential  fymptoms  declare  nothing  a  propor- 
tionate efficient  of  their  effraiable  nature  but  arfc- 
nical  fumes.  Harvey. 

EFFRAYR.    See  Effare. 

'  EFFRONTERY,  u./,  \^fffronterie,  French.] 
Impudence;  (hameleflncfH ;  contempt  of  reproach. 
— They  could  hardly  contain  themfclves  withm 
one  unworthy  aft,  who  had  effrontery  enough  to 
commit  or  countenance  it.  King  Charles. — Others 
with  ignorance  and  infufficiency  have  felf  admira- 
tion and  effrontery  to  fet  up  themfclves.  IVatts. 
— A  bold  man's  effrontery^  in  company  with  wo- 
men, miift  I'C  owirg  to  his  low  opinion  of  them, 
and  his  h'gh  one  of  himfelf.  Ooriffa. 

EFFRONTES,  in  church  hillory,  a  (e^  of  he- 
re*.ics.  in  is34»  ^^^'"  fcraped  their  forehead  with 
a  knife  till  h  btcd,  and  then  poured  oil  into  the 
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wourid.  This  ceremony  (crved  them  mftcad 
baptifm.  They  are  likewife  faid  to  have  dent 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

•  To  EFFULGE.  a;,  a.  [effulgeo,  Lat.]  To  fc 
forth  luftre  or  effulgence.  1  know  not  that  t! 
word  is  ufed.— 

The  topaz  charms  the  fi^ht, 
Like  thefe  fffulgirtg  yellow  lireams  ot  hght. 
Sava 

•  EFFULGENCE.  »./.  {effutgeoy  Lat.]  Luft 
brightnefa ;  clarity  ;  fplendour. — 

On  thee 
Imprefs'd,  th*  effulgence  o^hH  glory  abides.  M 

Thy  luftre,  bleft  effulgence^  can  difpcl 
The  clouds  of  error,  and  the  gloom  of  bell. 

Blackm 

•  EFFULGENT.  ii4^-.  [effuJgenj,h2i.]  Shinii 
bright;  luminous. — 

How  foon  th'  effvlyent  emanations  fly 
Through  the  blue  gulph  of  interpofing  (ky. 

Blackmi 
The  downward  fun 
Looks  out  effulgent^  from  amid'  the  fla(h 
Of  broken  clouds.  Tkomfon's  Spn 

•  EFFUMABILITY.  if./.  [Jumtu,  Lat.]  1 
qualitv  of  flying  away,  or  vapouring  in  mo 
An  ulcftil  Word,  but  not  adopted. — They  fcc^ 
define  mercury  by  volatility,  or,  if  i  may  e 
fuch  a  word,  effumability,  Beyle. 

•  EFFUSE,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  Waftc;  t 
fibn.    Not  ufed. — 

The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  woundft 
And  much  effu/e  of  blood  doth  make  me  f«i| 

Sbak^t\ 
•To  Effuse,  v.  a.  [effu/us^  Latin.]  Tof 
out ;  to  fpill ;  to  fhed. — 

He  fell,  and,  deadly  pale, 
Oroan'd  out  his  foul,  with  guihing  blood  ^J 

At  laft  cn\crging  from  his  nollrils  wide, 
And  gufhing  mouth,  effiu^dxht  briny  tide.l 

Pope's  Oik 
(i.)  •  EFFUSION,  n.f.  [effufio,  Lat.]    i. 
adt  of  pouring  out.— 

My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady*s  tears, 
Being  an  ordinary  inundation  ; 
But  thi^  effitfion  of  fuch  manly  drops, 
This  ftiow'r,  blown  up  by  tempeft  of  the ; 
Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  ama 

Sbaktfk 
— Our  blefled  Lord  commanded  the  reprcfi 
tion  of  his  death,  and  facrifice  on  the  crofs,  lb 
be  made  by  breaking  bread  and  effufien  of  ^ 
Taylor's  Worthy  Communicant. — If  the  flood-j 
of  heaven  were  any  thing  diftindt  from  the  1 
days  rain,  their  ^ufiont  'tis  likely,  was  at 
fame  time  when  the  abyfs  was  broken  c 
Burnetts  Theory,  a.  Wafte ;  the  ad  of  fpiUiJ 
ftiedding. — When  there  was  but  as  yet  00 
family  in  the  world,  no  means  of  inftrudio 
man  or  divine,  could  prevent  effvjion  of 
Hooker. — 

Stop  effujron  of  our  Chriftian  blood, 

And  'ftablifh  quietncfs.  Shakejp.  Hri 

Yet  (h^ll  file  be  reftor*d,  fincc  publicM 

For  private  int'reft  ought  not  be  withflol 

To  feve  th'  tffupon  Ksi  my  people's  blood 

prydens  . 
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3.  Ik  afi  of  pouring  ont  words. — Endlefs  and 
MAefufonj  of  vadigcftcd  prayers,  often  times 
I^OK,  tn  a  moft  unfufferabk  manner,  the  wor- 
&tprt  of  Chriftian  duty  towards  God.  Hooker* 
I, watcoHs  donation. — Such  great  force  the  gof- 
fefof  Qtn(i  had  then  upon  men's  fouls,  melting 
Has  mto  that  liberal  efufion  of  all  that  they  had. 
ftam^im  Fundamentals,  5.  The  thing  pour- 
ed out.— Purge  me"  with  the  blood  of  my  Re- 
doQser,  and  I  fliall  be  clean ;  wafti  me  with  that 
Yt2(mffit/ioih  and  I  (hail  be  whiter  than  fnow. 

;:/Sffusio«,  in  the  ancient  heathen  facrifioea. 

feLlBiTlON. 

>'Ef  FUSION,  or  Fusion,  in  aftronomy,  de- 
late that  part  of  the  fign  Aquarius,  reprefented 
McMal  globes  and  plantfpheres,  by  the  water 
ifeii  oat  of  the  urn  of  the  water-bearer. 

•  EFFUSIVE,  adj.  {horn  effufe.]  Pouring  out; 

IV  North-eaft  fpends  its  rage ;  th'  effufive 
Sooth 
WjTffii  the  wide  air.  Tbomfon^s  Spring, 

EFLANI,  atown  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
fc  3t  Natolia,  3a  miles  ESE  of  Amafieh. 

ff  VANLD.  a  lake  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  ip  the 
froracc  of  Natolia,  36  miles  W.  of  Boli. 
VltXW,  a  town  of  Egypt,  ^^  miles  ESE.  of 
ibadtia. 

lM*£FT.fl</v,  [eft,  Saxon.J  Soon  ;  quickly; 
"Mr;  ftionly.     Obfolete. — 

^4  through  the  thick  they  heard  one  rudelf 
nft, 
^  Boifc  whereof  he  from  his  bfty  fteed 
I^fefl  to  ground,  and  crept  into  a  bulb, 
To  hide  hk  coward  head  from  dying  dread. 

Fairy  ^ueen. 
(iaite  confumM  with  flame, 
Tbe  idol  is  of  that  eternal  maid ; 

fwfo  at  leaft  I  have  prefery'd  the  fame. 
With  hands  profane,  from  being  ^  betrayed. 

Fairfax* 
)•  Eft.  n.f.  [efeta^  Sax.]  A  newt ;  an  evet ; 
*?  kind  of  lizard  that  lives  generally  in  the 
•^Peacocks  aie  beneficial  to  the  places 
tbcy  are  kept,  by  clearing  of  them  from 
adders  and  eftu  upon  which  they  will 
^Isrtimer's  Hu/b. — The  crocodile  of  Egypt  is 
^^  of  Italy,  and  the  4r/^  in  our  cotintry. 


zoology.   See  Lacerta. 
NS.  aJv.  [eft  xadfoon.]  Soon  after- 
r;  in  I  ftiort  time  ;  again.  An  obfolete  word ; 
^  SI  ft  (cems,  by  the  conjundion  of  two 
rf  the  iame  meanmg.— He  in  their  ftead 
^  placed  Engltftimen,  who  pofleifed  all  their 
^patfer^s  Stat£  of  Ireland.-^ 
^i^sKht  nymphs,  which  now  had  flowers 
..   thcrfill, 

2>  *8  in  bafte  to  fee  that  filvcr  brood.  Spenfir. 

^Gcmuns  deadly  hated  the  Turks,  where- 

■•njio  be  thought  that  new  wars  fhould  eft- 

r*®^  KmMe4*i  Hijiory.-- 

^2^fcw,  O  fwectheart  kind,  my  love  repay, 

••*«il  the  year  (haU  then  be  holiday. 

^1  Ga/s  Paflorals. 

^^'  \t^empli  gratia\  For  the  fake  of  an  ra- 
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EGA,  or  ^GA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  t!)t 
province  of  Beira,  7  miles  SSW.  of  Coimbra, 

EGAKTO5  one  of  the  fmaller  Kurile  iflands, 
in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean.  Lon.  17a.  10.  E.  Feno. 
Lat.  49.  5.  N. 

EGALITF,  tFr.  i.e,  equality,]  the  fumame  af- 
fumed  by  Philip  Bourbon  Capet,  the  laft  duke  of 
Orleans,  to  insatiate  himfelf  with  the  republicans, 
upon  the  abolition  of  monarchy  in  France,  in  Aug. 
1791.  Neither  this  piete  of  policy,  however,  nor 
his  voting  for  the  death  of  his  unfortunate  relation, 
Lewis  XVI.  could  fav«  him  from  being  denounced 
as  a  confpirator  againft  the  liberty  of  the  republic* 
Gn  the  12th  Aprtl,  1793,  and  condemned  to  be 
guillotined  on  the  6th  Nov.  following.  He  was 
executed  accordingly,  at  5  p.  M.  3  hours  after  his 
condemnation. 

EGARTON,  a  village  in  Kent. 

EGBEL,  a  town  of  Hungary,  8  miles  W.  of 
Topaltzan. 

EGBOROUGH,  a  vUlage  W.  of  Snath,  Yorkfli. 

EGBUCKLAND,  W.  of  Plympton,  Devonlh. 

(i.)EGBURY,NVV.i>fWbitechurch,Hampih. 

(».)  Egbury,  near  Hartl.ind  Point,  Devonihire. 

1EGDEAN,  a  village  in  Suflex.    Fair  Sept.  4. 

EGEAN  Sea.  See  JSgeatj,  and  Archipe- 
1.AG0,   N**  I. 

£GEK,  a -town  of  Hungary,  Z  miles  ESE.  of 
Levens. 

EGELN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony  and  duchy  of  Magdeburg ;  16 
miles  SW.  of  MigdebiH>r. 

EGENBURO,  or  fGGENBURG,  a  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of  Aiiftria,  ii  miles 
SW.  of-Znaym,  and  36  NW.  of  Vienna.  Lon. 
33.  30.  E.  Ferro.    Lat.  48.  37.  N. 

*  EOER  //./.  [SeeEAGER.i  •\n  impetuous  or 
irregular  flood  or  tide  — Fmm  the  peculiar  tlifpo- 
fition  of  the  rarth  at  the  bottom,  wherein  quick 
excitations  are  made,  may  arife  thole  e^en  and 
•flows  in  fome  eftuaries  and  rivers ;  as  is  obfervablc 
about  Trent  and  Humber  in  England.  Broivn's 
Fulgar  E'-roun, 

EGERI,  one  of  the  ci-deyant  grand  communi- 
ties of  Switzerland,  which,  vvith  the  tovf  n  of  Zug, 
formed  the  Canton  of  Zuq. 

EGERIA,  or  jEgeria,  a  nymph  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Romans.  She  was  cburted  by 
Numa  Pompilius ;  and,  according  to  Ovid,  be- 
came his  wife.  This  prince  to  give  his  laws  the 
greater  authority,  folemnly  declared  before  the 
Koman  people,  that  they  were  previoufly  fandi- 
fied  and  approved  by  the  nymph  Egeria.  Ovid 
(ays,  that  Egeria  wasfo  difcon  folate  at  the  death 
of  Numa,  that  Ihe  melted  into  tears,  and  was 
changed  into  a  fountain  by  Diana.  She  was  rank- 
ed as  a  goddefs  who  prefided  over  the  pregnancy 
of  women,  whence  fome  reckoned  her  the  fame 
with  Lucina. 

EGERLEY,  or  Edgley,  a  village  in  Shrop- 
Ibire,  SE.  of  Malbrook. 

EGERO,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  coafl:  of  Nor- 
way, in  the  North  fea,  14  miles  S.  of  Stavanger. 

(i.)EGERTON,  a  town  near  Malpas,  Cheihire. 

(3.)  Egerton,  a  villa^  in  Kent. 

•  To  Eg  EST.  V.  a.  [egero,  Lat.]  To  throw  out 
food  at  the  natural  vents. — ^Divers  creatures  flecp 
all  the  Winter ;  as  the .  bearj  the  hedge-hog,  the 
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liat,  and  the  be«:  thefe  all  wax  fat  vrheo  they 
flcep,  and  ^-iff^  not.  Bacon's  Natural  Hi/lory. 

*  EOES  riON.  ;f,/.  r^irc^w/,  Ln.j  The  aft  of 
throwing  out  the  digcftcd  food  at  the  natural 
vents. — The  animal  foul  or  fpirits  manaj^e  as  well 
their  fpontaneous  aftion^  as  the  natural  or  invo- 
luntary exertions  of  digeftion,  ei^e/Iiont  and  circu- 
lation, Hal^*j  Origin  of  Mank'ttid,. 

(1.  i,)  *  EGO.  n.  f.  [ag.  Sax.  ounh,  Erfe.]  x.  That 
vrhich  ifi  laid  by  feathered  and  rome  otb/cr  aniroals, 
from  which  their  young  is  produced — An  egg  was 
found,  having  Iain  many  years  at  the  bottom  of  a 
inoat,  where  the  earth  had  fomewhat  oycrgrown 
,it ;  and  thi|  egg  was  come  to  the  hardnefs  of  a 
fion^,  and  the  colours  of  the  white  and  yolk  per- 
icdi.  Bacon. — Fggi^rt  perhaps  the  bighefty  moft 
xiourifhing,  and  exalted  of  all  aiiinial  food*  and 
jnoft  indigeAible.  Arbutbnot,  a.  The  fpawn  or 
^rni  of  other  creatures.^ 

7'hercforc  think  him  as  the  ferpent's  egg^ 

Which,  hatch'dy  would,  ati  bi0  kind,  grow  mif- 
chievous.  Shakijfpeaf-e* 

Ei^'ry  infed  of  each  dilfercnt  kind, 

|n  its  own  egg^  chearM  by  the  ^olar  rays. 

Organs  invoTy'd  and  latent  life  difplays.  Biackm. 
J.  Any  thing  faftuoncd  in  the  Ihape  of  an  cpg. — 
There  was  taken  a  great  glafsbtibble  with  .rlong 
'Beck,  fuch  as  chemilts  ar^  wont  to  call  a  pbilofg- 
jphical  egg.  Boyle*  ' 

'  (ii.)  Ecc,  io  phyfiology,  a  body  formed  in  cer- 
tain females,  in  which  is  contained  an  embryo  or 
ifctus  of  the  fame  Ipecies,  under  a  cortical  furfacc 
ior  fliell.  The  exterior  part  of  an  egg  is  the  ftiell ; 
which  in  a  hen,  for  inftance,  is  a  white,  thin^  and 
friable  cortex,*including  all  the  other  parts.  The 
^cll  becomes  more  briUle  by  being  cxppfed  to  a 
dry  heat.  It  iS  lined  every  where  with  a  very  thin 
but  a  pretty  tough  membrane,  whicb  dividing  at, 
or  very  near,  the^btufe  end  of  the  egg,  forms  a 
frnall  bag,  where  nothing  but  air  is  contained.  In 
new-laid  eggs  this  foUicfc  appears  very  little,  but 
becomes  brger  when  fh?  egg  is  kept*-  Within 
fhts  are  comained  the  albumen,  or  white,  and 
the  viTELLus,  or  yolk;  each  of  which  have  their 
differrnt  viftues*  The  albumen  js  a  cold,  vifcous, 
>vhile  liqudr  in  the  c^z*  different  iu  confiftencc  in 
Its  different,  parts*  Jt^  is  pbferved,  Ihat  there  are 
two  diltind  albumens,  each  of  which  is  inclofed  in 
Its  proper  tnembrane.  Of  thefc  orie  is  ve;y  thin 
and  li<)UTd : -the  other  is  more  denfc  and  vifcous, 
and  pf  a  foinewhat  whiter  colour ;  but  in  old  ard 
mie  eggs,  after  fome  days  inctibation,  inclining 
to  a  yellow^' Afithiaid  albumen  covers  the  yolk 
on  all  ildes,  fo'it  is  itfelf  furrounded  by  the  other 
external  liquid.-  The  albumen  of  a  fecundated 
cg^,  is  as  fwcet  and  f{^e  from  corniption,  during 
All  the  time  of  incubation,  as  it  is  in  hew-laid  eggs; 
as  is  alfg^the  vitellus.  .  As  the  eggc  ut  hens  conlid 
of  twoliquofs  feparated  one  n-om  another,  and 
diRinguiibed  by  ^wo  branches  of  umbilical  veins, 
one  of  which  goe&to  the  vitellus,  and  the  other 
to  the  albumen  ;  lb*it  isivery  probable  that  they 
are  of  different  natures,  and  conlcqucntly  appoint- 
ed for  different  purpofe^.  When.th^  vitellus  grows 
warm  with  irrcubation,  it  becomes  more  humid, 
and  like  melting  wax  or  fat ;  whence  it  takes  up 
tnore  fpace.  For  as  the  fetus  increafes,  the  albu- 
itten  uiiisDlibly  waUcs  away  aud  q^odcDfes:  the 
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vitellus,  on  the  contrary,  fecms  to  lofe. little  < 
nothing  of  its  bulk  when  the  fetus  is  perfefte 
and  only  appjcars  more  liquid  and  humid  wh( 
the  abdomen  of  the  fetus  begin*  to  be  fprmc 
The  chick  in  the  egg  Is  firft  nourilhcd  by  the ; 
bumen  ;  and  when  this  is  confumed,  by  the  vitt 
lus,  as  with  milk.  If  wc  Compare  the  chalaz 
to  ti.e  extremities  of  an  axis  palling  through  I 
vitellus,  which  is  of  a  fpherical  form,  this  ipbt 
will  be  rompoicd  of  tw9  unequal  portions,  Urju 
not  paffmp  through  its  centre;  confcqucntly,  fin 
it  is  heavier  than  the  ^hite,  its  fmallcr  porti* 
mud  always  be  uppermoO  in  all  pofitions  of  t 
t^g.  The  yellowilh  white  roun4  fpot,  call 
citATRicuLA,'  is  placed  on  the  middle  of  I 
fmalkr  portion,  and  therefore  always  appears 
the  fuperior  part  of  the  vitellus.  Kot  long  befc 
the  excluQon  of  the  chick,  the  whole  yolk  iatik 
into  its  abdomen  ;  and  the  tfhell,  at  the  obtuier 
of  the  egg,  frequently  appears  cracked  fome  lii 
before  the  exclufion  of  the  chick.  The  chick 
f6metimes  obferved  to  perforate  the  (hell  wi 
its  beak.  After  excUifion,-  the  yolk  is  gradu* 
ivafted*  being  conveyed  in^o  the  (mall  guts  b^ 
fmall  dudt.  Eggs  differ  very  much  according 
the  birds  that  lay  them,  as  to  their  colour,  for 
bignefs,  age,  and  the  different  way  of  drcfli 
them :  thofe  moft  ufed  in  food  are  hens  eggs;i 
which,  fgchasarc  newUid  arc  bcft.  Aslo^ 
prefertation  of  eggs,  it  is  obltrvcd  that  the  ejgi 
always  quite  fiill^  when  it  is  firft  laid  by  the  W 
but  from  tjiat  time  ij  gradually  becomes  kfsa^ 
lefsfo,  to  its  decay:  and  however  compida 
clofe  its  fhell  may  appear,  it  is  nevertbdeff  R 
forated  with  a  multitude  of  fmall  holes,  thofl 
too  rpinute  for  the  difcemmeot  of  our  eyes,  I 
effe<i^  of  which  is  a  daily  decreafe  of  matter  witl 
the  egg,  from  the  ticrie  of  its  being  laid  ;  and  i 
perfpiration  is  much  quicker  in  hot  weather  tk 
in  cold.  To  prefervo  eggs  frefh,  there  need* 
more  than  to  prefervc  them  full,  and  ftop  \ 
tranfpiration  ;  the  method  of  doing  which  is, 
ftopping  up  thoft  pores  with  matter  which  is  J 
foluble  in  watery  fluids :  and  on  this  prindpH 
is,  th'dt  all  kinds  of  varuifl),  prepared  with  fp{ 
of  wine,  will  prcfcrve  eggs  frefh  for  a  long  tij 
if  they  arc  carefully  rubbed  all  over  the  fhcll:  i 
low,  mutton  fat,  and  even  frelb  butter,  arc  \ 
good  for  thi$  purpofe ;  for  fuch  as  are  rubbed  o 
with  any  of  thele  will  keep  as  long  as  thofe  « 
ed  over  with  vamiih.  M.  Reaumur  obfervee,  tl 
bens  eggs  are  properly  a  fort  of  chrttsahs 
the  animal ;  their  germ,  after  they  arc  iroprcg| 
ted  by  the  pock,,  coutainipg  the  young  aninuJ 
live,  arid  waiting  only  a  due  degree  of  warmtb 
be  hatched,  and  appear  in  its  proper  form.  Wi 
eggs  have  been  long  kept,  there  is  a  road  fpij 
near  one. of  their  ends,  between  the  fliell  and  I 
internal  membrane ;  this  is  a  mark  of  their  be 
ftaJc,  and  is  the  cffeA  of  an  evaporation  of  p 
of  their  humidity;  the  vamifti  which  M-  Reava 
ufed  to  the  chryfalis^  being  tried  on  egg»>  ' 
foufid  to  preferve  tl^ro  for  two  years,  as  frcfti 
if  laid  but  the  fame  day,  and.  fuch  as  the  vk 
palate  could  not diftinguifb  from  tl^o(e  that  w 
lb.  It  is  not  yet  known  bow  much  farther  I 
ufeful  fpecuUtion  might  be  carried,  and  whcti 
it  mi^ht  not  he  of  mat  ufc  even  to  human  lite, 
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Mtbmtthlnf^  that  ftould  aft  m  the  manner  of 
lUiareiih,  by  being  rubbed  over  the  body,  as 
AriiAk^did  of  old,  and  tfae  fitvages  of  the  Weft 
fedn  do  at  this  time,  without  knowing  why. 

fB.)EcCS,  ARTIPICIAL  METHOD  OF  HATCH- 

ftccHicKtiis  FROM.    Sec  Hatching. 
(n.i.)BGG,  in  geoj?raphy,  an  ifland  of  Scot- 
tod,  ore  of  the  Hebrides.    It  is  lo  miles  in  dr- 
ifffl^nicc,  is  Tcrr  fertile,  and  lies  4  miles  S.  of 
WifleoTSkye. 
(1  )£gg,  a  town  of  Norway,  48  miks  £N£. 
1  Drw^httfli, 

(pEcc,  a  Tillage  In  Deronfhire. 
(f)EGG  Harbour,  a  town  in  Gloucefter  coun- 
.  Htw  Jcrff y,  on  Great  E^f;  Harbour,  famous 
rtf  exportation  of  pine  and  cedar. 
Jyloc  Harbour,  Little,  a  townihlp  of 
*  'Jcrfcy.  in  Burfington  county,  confilting  of 
9  acres  >  the  moft  of  which  being  thin  and 
,  is  Dot  under  improvement.  The  compaA 
ftrffbetownOifp  is  called  Clam  Town,  where 
!  ti  a  meeting  houfe  for  Quakers,  and  about 
)  dt^elling  houfes.  It  has  2  foiall  trade  to 
tWfft  Indies. 

|(^)£cc  Harbour  RiysR,  GR^At,  a  river  of 

» JfHcy,  which  rifes  between  Gloucefter  and 

'     nd  counties.    After  running  ESE.  a  few 

i»il  becomes  the  divilional  line  between  Cape 

fad  Gloucefter  counties,. and  falls  into  the 

M'Hiown  name.     The  inlet  from  the  Atlan- 

I  lies  in  39^  aa'.   The^river  abounds  with 

»d,  rock-fi(h,  perch^  oyfters,  clams,  &c. 

^fcd  a  ready  market  at  Philadelphia.    This 

S'isnarfgaWe  ao  miles  for  veflcls  of  aoo  tons. 

[rjEoG  Harbour  Riter,  Little,  or  Inlet, 

Tii,  lifg  about  17  miles  NE.  of  Great  Evrg 

^  Inlet.    It  receives  Mulicus  river,  which 

» in  Gloucefter  and  Burlington  counties,  and 

••part  of  the  diviftonal  line  a  few  miles  from 

1^7.   It  is  navigable  ao  miles  for  vefl*els  of  60 

p  Egg  Islamd,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  N£, 

f  Delaware  bay,  in  Cumberiand  county. 
f  7i  Egg.  77.  a.  '[r^^Ot  to  incite,  lllandick : 
T»,  Sax.!    To  incite ;  to  inftigate ;  to  provoke 
^ :  for  this,  e^ge  is,  I  think,  fometimes  ig- 
Ny  uicd. — Study  becomes  pleafant  to  him 
Jiiporfuing  his  genius,  and  whote  ardour  of 
itioD  ej^s  him  forward,  and  rarrieth  him 
^  every  obftacle.  Derbam'j  Pbjfico-Tbeolog^, 
KLW?f  or  EcGLEscLiFF,  a  village  m 
,  on  the  Tecs,  oppofite  to  Varum. 
3E,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  nms  into 
Pwube,  t>etwceo  DiUmgen  and  Hochftet, 
tJOENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
JrofSliria,  3  miles  WNW.  of  Gratz. 
'^ENFELDEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
f^  Bavaria,  11  miles  SSE.  of  Dingelfingen. 
[.)EGGEKDON,  a  hill  in  Dorfetihire,  near 
»o  tillages,  (N*  a,  3.)  which  affurds  a  very 
ifiTe  profpea^. 

Y  Eggerook,  North,  )  two  villages  in  Dor- 
)  Egg  t rdo  m  ,  So  u  t  h  , )  fet ftii  re,  near  Aikcr- 

5EROK,atownofEgypt,  ym.S.of  Atfich. 
pEGGrNGTON,  a  town  in  Bedfoidihire. 
b)EcGiiiGTOw,  a  village  in  Derby,  n«ir  ttc 
;  oC  the  Dgve  and  the  Trent. 
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(I.)  EGGLESTON,  North,  )  two  villages  id 

(a.)  Egoleston,  South,       )  I^orfetJhirc. 

EGGLETON,  a  town  in  Durham  on  the  Tee«. 

EGGOATS,  a  village  in  Worceftcrlhire. 

EGHAM,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Surry,  ad- 
joining to  which  is  Runnymead,  where  the  Magna 
Charta  was  figned.  It  is  t  miles  W.  of  Staines, 
and  18  W.  of  London. 

EcHAM-FosTERs,  I  mile  S.  of  Egham. 

EOILSHA,  one  of  the  Orkney -inands,  about 
6  iriles  in  circumference,  a  little  E.  of  Ronfa, 

EGINA.    SeeJEciNA. 

EGlNflART,  or  ^ginhard,  fecrctary  to 
Charles  the  Great,  and  the  moft  ancient  of  the 
German  htftorians.  It  Is  faid,  that  he  infinuated 
himfelf  into  the  favour  of  tmma,  daughter  to 
Charles  the  Great,  and  that  Charies,  having  dif- 
covered  the  intrigue,  a<fted  much  better  than  Au- 
guftus,  who  banilhcd  Ovid  bccaufe  he  was  too 
much  favoured  by  Julia ;  for  he  married  the  two 
lovers  together,  and  gave  them  \  6nc  eftatc  in 
land.    See  ^^oiNHARD. 

EGISFORD,  a  village  in  Devonftiire. 

(x.)  •  EGLANTINE.  «./.  [efglantier,  French.] 
A  fpecies  of  rofe  fwcet- briar — - 

0*er  canopied  with  lufcious  woodbine. 

With  fwect  mufk  rofes,  and  wiih  eghntine, 

Shakefpearth 
The  leaf  of  eglantinty  not  to  flandcr, 

Outfweeten'd  not  thy  breath.  Sbakejpcare* 

Sycamores  with  eglantine  were  fprcad, 

A  hedge  about  the  udes,  a  covering  over  head. 

Dryden, 

(a.)  EoLANTiNB,  in  botany.   See  Rosa,  N®  7. 

EGLESTHORN,  a  town  in  Yorklhire. 

EGLESTON,  the  name  of  three  villages :  viz. 
I.  in  Dorfetftiire,  near  the  coaft  between  Wey- 
mouth and  Pool :  %.  in  Lancaftiire,  NE.  of  Weft 
Darby:  and,  3.  in  Yorklhire  on  the  Tees,  near 
Barnard  Caftle. 

EGLETHORP,  nearGrimthorp,  Lincolnfhirtf. 

EGLETON,  in  Oakham  pariih,  Rutlandftiirc. 

EGLETONS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dcpt» 
of  Correzc,  15  miles  NE.  of  Tulles. 

(i.}EGLINGEN,  a  lordihip  of  Germany,  in 
the  arcle  of  Soabia,  joining  the  county  of  Octtin* 
gen  and  duchy  of  Neuburg. 

(1.)  EcLiNGEN,  a  town  in  the  above  lordfhip, 
purchased  by  the  Prince  of  Tour-Taxis,  for  200,000 
florins.  It  i&  6  miles  N,  of  Dillingen,  and  6  S.  df 
Norlinpen. 

EGLINHAM,  a  town  in  Northumberland. 

EGLISE  Neuve,  [i.e.  the  New  Church,]  a 
town  of  Fr-ince,  in  tne  department  of  Puy  dc 
Dome,  8  miles  S.  of  Befle. 

EGLIStI,  two  villages  of  Ireland  :  i.  in  Kingts 
County,  60  miles  firom  Dublin  :  a.  in  Tyrone,  76 
miles  from  Dublin. 

EGLISOW,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Helvetic 
Republic,  in  the  ci-devant  canton  of  Zurich,  feat- 
ed  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  Thur,  i^  miles  N.  of 
Zurich.  Lon.  8.  30.  E.  Lat.  47.  %y  N. 

EGLOFF,  or  MfeGLOFF,  a  lordihip  and  prio* 
cipality  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  or  Suabia,  4 
miles  W.  of  Ifni. 

EG  LON,  a  king  of  the  Moibites,  who  oppreflTeA 
the  Ifraelitcs  for  18  years.  See  Judges  iii.  la — m* 
Calmet  confou|id«  this  fervitudc  ot^  the  Hebrewt 
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with  that  under  Chufan  rufhathaitn,  making  it  to 
fubfift  only  8  years,  fro^  A  M.  2591  to  2599 ; 
wherf  ,iR  this  fervitudc  under  Eglon  lafted  18  years, 
and  commenced  A.M  1661,  and  6a  years  after 
tfcev  bad  been  delivered  by  Othniel,  from  their 
lubjf(^ion  to  Chijftianrifhathaim. 

EGi.OKOUSE,  a  village  in  Cornvpali: 

EOI.OSH  ALE,  2  m.  from  Padftow,  CornviralL 

EGLOSKERRY.orEGLESK,  avUlageinCom- 
WalK  near  Launr^fton. 

EGf  WISOACH,  a  town  in  Denbighfhirc. 

EOLWISWREVV,  a  village  of  Wales,  in  Pcm- 
br<  keihire.     It  has  two  annual  fairs. 

EiiMANTON,  S.  of  Tnxford,  Nottinghamlh. 

EGMER,  NW.ofWalfingham,  Norfolk. 

(1/  EGMONT,  a  town  of  the  Batavian  re- 
public, in  the  dept.  of  the  Texel,  and  ci-devant 
province  of  North  Holland,  3  miles  S.  of  Alcmaer. 

(a.)  Eg  MONT,  a  village  of  Ireland,   in  Cork, 
JHunfter;  6  miles  from  Cork. 
,  (3.)  Eg  MONT  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  SW.  of  the 
ifland  of  St  John,  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 
3LK)n.  64.  o.  W.  Lat.  46.  30.  N. 

(4.)  Egmont  Island,  in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean,  is 
6  miles  long,  and  4  broad.  The  land  is  low  and 
lull  of  trees.     Lon.  138.  30.  W.  Lat.  19.  ao.  N. 

EGNBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch- 
liuchy  of  Auftria,  8  miles  NE.  of  Gmunden. 

EGOOCSHAC,  a  fmall  Rnffian  fettlement  on 
the  co^ft  of  the  ifland  of  Oonalaihka.  See  Cook, 
>I^  in.  «  10. 

EGORBEUSK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Riazan  ;  28  miles  N.  of  Riazan. 

EGOREUSKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  40  miles 
iJE.  of  Kologrin. 

*  EGOTISM.  «./.  [from  egOy  Lat]  The  fault 
committed  in  writing  by  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  word  ego  or  /;  too  frequeht  mention  of  a 
man*s  felf  m  writing  or  converiation. — The  moft 
violent  egot'ifm  which  I  have  met  with,  in  the 
courfe  of  my  reading,  is  that  of  Cardinal  Wool- 
fcy  ;  e^o  isf  rex  meuj,  I  and  my  king.    SpeBator. 

*  EGOTIST.  «./.  Lfrom  ego,]  One  that  is  al- 
ways repeating  the  word  ego^  I ;  a  talker  of  him- 
felf. — A  tribe  of  egct'tftsy  for  whom  I  have  always 
had  a  mortal  avernon,  are  the  authors  of  memoirs, 
who  are  never  mentioned  in  any  works  but  their 
own.  Spe8aton 

*  To  Egotize.  v.  n.  [from  ego,]  To  talk  much 
«if  one's  felf. 

(i.)  EGRA,  a  river  of  Bohemia. 

(>v)  E6RA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  fcated  on  the 
river  (N''  r.)  formerly  imperial,  but  now  fubje<5t 
to  the  h6ufc  of  Auftna.  It  contains  a  gieat  num- 
ber of  able  artificers,  and  is  famous  tor  its  mine- 
l-al  waters^  Gcn'-ral  Wallenftein  was  allhflinated 
here  in  1634.  The  French  became  matters  of  this 
town  in  1741 ;  but  afterwards  being  blocked  up, 
they  were  forced  to  capitulate  Sept.  7th,  1743. 
It  is  confidered  as  a  tov  n  of  th<?  greateft  confe- 
querce  in  Bohemia,  except  Prague.  It  lies  17 
miles  SW.  bf  tinbogcn,  and  76  W.  of  Prague. 
Lon.   I  a.  40.  E.  Lat.  50.  9.  N. 

*  EGREGIOUS,  adj.  [^gregiia,  Lat.]  i.  Emi- 
nent ;  remjtrknble  j  extraordinary  — He  might  be 
able  to  aoorn  this  prefent  age,  and  furnifti  hiftory 
with  the  records  oi  egregious  exploits,  both  of  art 
mid  valgun  Mocre  againfi  Atbci/m*-*^ 
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One  to  empire  bom  ; 
Egregious  ^nuce ;  whofemanjy  childhood  (heiv'd 
His  mingled  parents,  and  portended  joy 
Unfpeakable.  PbHipT 

— An  egregious  and  pregnant  inftance  how  fsL( 
virtue  furpalTes  ingenuity.  Woodward,  3.  Emi 
nently  bad ;  remarkably  vicious.  This  is  tb^ 
ufual  fenfe. — We  may  be  bold  to  conclude,  thai 
thefe  laft  times,  for  infolence,  pride,  and  egrt 
gtous  cont'^mpt  of  all  good  order,  arc  the  worft 
Hooker,  Pre/ace. 

Ah  me,  moft  credulous  fool ! 
Egregious  rourtherer !     Shakefpeare^ s  CymhtTm 
Ai^d  hence  th'  rg^r^-^ttj  wizzardfhaUfortdoon 
The  fate  of  I^ouis,  and  the  fall  of  Rome.  r<^ 

•  EGREGIOUSLY.  adi>.  [from  egregious.]  £ 
minently ;  (hamefully. — 

Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  re 
ward  me. 

For  making  him  egregloujlj  an  afs. 

And  pradjfmg  upon  his  peace  and  quiet. 

Even  to  madnefs.  Sbakefpeares  Otbdk 

— He  dilcovered  that,  befides  the  cxtravagaK( 
of  every  article,  he  had  been  egregtott/lj  cheated 
Jrbutbnot*s  John  BvlL 

(i.)  EGREMONT,  a  town  of  England,  iotlii 
county  of  Cuirbcrland,  fituated  on  a  fmall  rin 
near  the  Irifli  fea.  A  weekly  market  is  held  d 
Saturday.  It  was  formerly  a  borough,  fenditf 
one  member  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edww 
L  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  an  a;  cicnt  catte 
It  is  9  miles  SSE.  of  Whitehaven,  and  299  N»<i 
London.    Lon.  3.  ^s.  W.  Lat.  54.  31.  N. 

(a.)  Egremont,  a  townfli.  of  the  United  StatOi 
in  Berkshire  county,  Maflachufets,  containing  75! 
inhabitants;  incorporated  in  1760.  It  is  15  milfl 
SW.  of  Stockbridgc,  and  145  W.  of  BoRon. 

«  EGRESS.  «./  [egrejpjs,  Lat.]  The  power « 
ad  of  going  out  of  any  place ;  departure.—  1 
Gates  of  burning  adamant, 

Barr'd  over  us,  prohibit  all  egrejs.  Mi/t0 

— ^This  water  would  have  been  locked  up  withil 
the  earth,  and  its  egre/s  utterly  debaned,  had  \M 
ftrata  of  ftone  and  marble  remained  contmuoui 
JVood<ward's  Nat.  Hljlorj. 

*  EGRESSION,  n.f.  [egrejio,  Lat.)  The  ad 
going  out.— The  vaft  number  of  troops  is  cspr 
fed  in  the  fwarras ;  their  tumultuous  manner 
ifluing  out  of  their  ihips,  and  the  perpetual  igr-,. 

Jion,  which  feeraed  without  end,  are  imaged  i^ 

the  bees  pouring  out.  Pope.  ,1 

(i  )  *  EGRET,  n.f.  A  fowl  of  the  heron  kin* 

with  red  legs.  BaUey* 
(a.>  Eghet.    See  Ardea,  N**  4*  .  J 

EGREVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  deptj 

of  Seine  and  Mame ;  9  miles  SE.  of  Neraourt.  J 

♦  EGRIOT.  n.f.  [algret,  French ;  perhaps  from 
nigr^,  four.]  A  fpecies  of  <pherry.— The  Cieu^cbe^ 
cy,  which  inclincth  more  to  white,  is  fweeter  tiitf 
the  red  ;  but  the  egriot  is  more  four   Bacon. 

EGRISELLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  thedfr 
partment  of  Yonne,  and  ci-devant  province  « 
Burgundy,  7  miles  S.  of  Sens.  - 

(i.)  EGTON,  a  town  of  England  in  If  "^ 

(a.)  ECTON,  a  village  in  the  N.  R'«'"^  ^ 
Yorkftiirt.    It  has  fairs  in  Feb.  May,  Sept.  &  JNOt. 

EGUILLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depuoi 
the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone ;  6  miles  ^^^{jy^ 
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IGUQCEtllA,  or  £lgimuha«  a  town  of  Afn- 
u,  a  tk  empire  of  Morocco,  at  the  foot  of 
Aiaridas,  ocar  which  is  an  iron  mine. 
OT5HEM,  a  town  of  France*  in  the  depart- 
eti{of  tbe  Upper  Rhine,  and  ci-devant  province 
^{1^  Aiiace ;  3  miles  SW  of  Colman 
IG0ERENDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dc- 
|«wt  of  Corrczc ;  i»  miles  NE.  of  Uflcl. 
£GUZON,  a  town  of  France  in  the  departm. 
Icfthf  Iftdrt;  9  miles  S.  of  Argenton. 
I  (I.!  EGYPr,  an  extenfive  country  of  Africa, 
Hjwfbetweeo  30*  and  36'  of  Ion.  E  and  between 
«f  «d  3i«  of  lat.  N.    It  is  bounded  by  the  Me- 
itamooD  the  N^  by  the  Red-fea  and  IfHimus 
iTfatt,  which  divide  it  from  Arabia,  on  the  E. ; 
frlbyfiaia  or  Ethiopia,  on  the  S. ;  and  by  the 
mt4  d  Barca  and  Nubia,  on  the  W. ;  being 
Itenaeiio  length  from  N.  to  S.  and  from  100 
k^m  breadth  from  E.  to  W. 

(u^EcrfT,  ANCIENT  DiTisiON  OF.  Ancicnt 
fcpiiby  foroc  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Up- 
ad  XJawex  Egypt :  by  others  into  three,  the 
^lE^TP^  FOp^y  ^o  called,  orTHEBAis; 
^^^  £^PU  ^  Heptanomis  ;  and  the 
w  Ejypt,  the  beft  part  of  which  was  the 
.T4,Qr  that  fpace  encompalfed  by  the  branch- 
MitNile.   SeeTuEBAis,  &c. 

IWEcTfT^AIICIEMT  NAMES  AND  ETYMOLO- 

g«  Egypt  may  wkb  juftice  lay  claim  to  as 
yi^ysty  as  any  nation  in  the  world.  The 
J^»Ji  moft  probably  peopled  by  Mizraim 
■f«rfflam  and  grandfcSn  of  Noah.  By  its 
Not  ohabitaott  it  was  called  CJbemiaf  and  is 
F.aW  Cimi  in  the  Ungua-c  of  the  Cofts  or 
•"^  Efypdans.  This  name  it  is  fuppoled  to 
^  TOeircd  from  Ham  the  fon  of  Noah.  In 
f^'^  we  find  it  moft  generally  named  Mil- 
^;  though  b  the  Pialms  it  is  ftyled  the  land 
^  To  us  it  is  beft  known  by  the  name  of 
E^»  tie  etymology  of  which  is  more  uncertain, 
■f  fcfiTc  tt  from  ^jijptusj  a  fuppofed  king  of 
■cooatry:  others  lay  it  fignifics  no  more  than 
*fUndof  the  Copts  ,•"  Aia  in  Greek  lignifying 
*®ry,aad  Ku^rnt  Aicoptos^htin^  ealily  hard- 
^  ^^*^o^gjptiu.  The  moft  probable  opinion, 
**«'»  (eems  to  be,  that  it  received  this  name 
J*e  biackncfs  of  its  foil,  and  the  dark  colour 
Wiuriverand  inhabitants:  forfucha  black- 
^*6r  ii  by  the  Greeks  called  a^gjptios  from 
n^^AO'nr*^  a  vulture ;  and  by  the  Latins,  fub' 
^?^.  For  the  iame  reafon,  other  names  of 
PJ^  import  have  been  given  to  this  country 
Y^  Greeks ;  fuch  as  Aerial  and  Melambolus  : 
Pjll^^ilfclf  was  called  Melo  or  Melas  ;  by  the 
P»ii  Siiibor ;  and  by  the  Ethiopians,  Sirh  / 
F«  wiiich  egnify  SlacJk. 

W-lEcTfT,  CLIMATE  OF.  The  air  and  cli- 
j^Egypt  are  extremely  hot,  not  only  from 
|*oght  of  the  fun,  which  in  fummer  approach- 
'^'^  lenith,  but  firom  the  want  of  rain,  and 
^  Tidnity  of  thofc  burning  and  fandy 
'»bich  lie  to  the  S.  In  July  and  Auguft, 
to  M.  Volney,  Reaumur's  thermometer 


bi^**^  »n  the  moft  temperate  apartments,- 
mX^  *5*  above  the  freezing  point ;  and  in 
J*fl*m  parts  it  h  (aid  to  rife  ftiil  higher. 
[^^  6y»,  only  two  feafons  Ihould  be  dif- 
^*d  in  Eg^pti  the  cool  and  the  hot,  or 
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fpring  and  fummer.  The  latter  continues  for  (he 
greatcft  part  of  the  year,  viz.  from  March  to  No- 
vember or  even  longer ;  for  by  the  end  of  February 
the  fun  is  intolerable  to  an  European  at  9  o^clock 
in  the  morning.  During  the  whole  of  this  feafont 
the  air  feems  to  be  inflamed,  the  fky  fparkles, 
and  every  one  fweats  profiifely,  even  without  the 
Icaft  cxercife,  and  when  covered  with  the  light- 
eft  drefs.  This  heat  is  tempered  bv  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile,  the  fall  of  the  night  dews,  and 
the  fubfcquent  evaporation  ;  fo  that  fome  of  the 
European  merchants,  as  well  as  the  natives,  com- 
plain of  the  cold  in  winter.  The  dew  does  not 
fall  regularly  throughout  the  fummer,  as  with  us$ 
the  parched  ftntc  of  the  country  not  affording  a 
fuflficient  quariity  of  vapour  for  this  purpofe.  It 
is  firft  obferved  about  St  John's  day  (June 
a4th),  when  the  river  has  begun  to  fwell,  and 
confequcntly  a  great  quantity  of  water  is  rai- 
fed  from  it  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  beings 
fpon  condenied  by  the  cold  of  the  nigbt  air,  fialls 
down  in  copious  dews.  It  might  be  imagined* 
that  as,  for  three  months  of  the  year,  Egypt  is  ia 
a  wet  and  maHhv  fituation,  the  exceffive  cva|>o^ 
ration  and  putrefadion  of  the  ftagnating  waters 
would  render  it  very  unhealthy.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  the  cafe.  The  great  dryneis  of  the  air 
makes  it  abforb  vapours  of  all  kinds  with  the  ut« 
moft  avidity ;  and  thefe  riling  to  a  great  betght» 
are  carried  off  by  the  winds  either  to  the  S.  or  N. 
without  communicatiiig  any  of  their  pernicious 
effeifts.  This  drynefs  is  fo  remarkable  in  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  country,  that  Befl)  meat  expo^ 
fed  to  the  open  air  does  not  putrefy  even  in  fum- 
mer, but  foon  becomes  hard  and  dry  like  wood. 
In  the  deferts  there  are  frequently  dead  carcafes 
thus  dried  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  become  fo  light, 
that  one  may  eafily  lift  that  of  a  camel  with  one, 
hand.  In  the  maritime  parts,  however,  this  dry- 
nefs of  the  air  is  not  to  be  expedted.  They  difco- 
ver  the  fame  degree  of  raoifturc  which  ufually  at- 
tends fuch  Qtuations.  At  Rofetta  and  Alexandria, 
iron  cannot  be  expofed  to  the  air  14  hours  with- 
out rufting.  According  to  M.  Volney,  the  air  of 
Egypt  is  alfo  ftrongly  impregnated  with  falts;  for 
which  opinion  he  gives  the  following  reafou : 
"  The  ftoncs  are  corroded  by  natrum  (mineral  al- 
kali), and  in  moift  places  long  cryftallizations  of  it 
are  to  be  found,  which  might  be  taken  for  falt- 
petre.  The  wall  of  the  Jefuits  garden  at  Cairo, 
built  with  earth  and  bricks,  is  every  where  cover- 
ed with  a  cruft  of  this  natrum  as  thick  as  a  crown 
piece :  and  when  this  garden  has  been  overflowed 
by  the  waters  of  the  kalidj  (caifal),  the  ground, 
after  they  have  drained  off,  appears  fparkling  on 
every  fide  with  cryftals,  which  certainly  were  not 
brought  thither  by  the  water,  as  it  flicws  no  fign 
of  fait  cither  to  the  tafte  or  by  diftillation."— But 
whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  fait  contained  in 
the  earth,  it  is  certain  that  M.  Volney's  opinion 
of  its  coming  thither  from  the  air  cannot  be  juft. 
The  fait  in  qucftion  is  exceftively  fixed,  and  can- 
not be  diflipated  into  the  air  without  the  violent 
heat  of  a  plafs  houfe  furnace  ;  and  even  after 
this  has  been  I'one,  it  will  not  remain  diffufed 
through  the  air.ijfjihere,  but  quickly  falls  back  a- 
gain.  No  cxpcri/.cnts  have  ever  ihown,  that  any 
liUt  was  or  could  be  diffufed  in  theau-y  except  ^o- 
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hiSlc  sSksiu  ii^  this  is  now  known  to  be  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  permanentty  elaftic  fluids ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  a  f^ine  P.ir  would  quickly 
prove  fatal  to  the  animals  who  breathed  it.  The 
abund/tnce  of  this  kind  of  ti\t  in  Egypt  therefore 
only  ihowsy  that  by  fomc  unknown  operation  the 
heat  of  the  fiin  forms  it  from  the  two  ingredients 
of  earth  and  water,  though  we  do  not  yet  under- 
hand the  manner,  nor  are  able 'to  ifnitate  this  na> 
lural  operation.  To  this  (aline  prop>efty  of  the 
earth  M.  Volney  afcribes  the  exceffire  qutcknefs 
of  vegetation  in  Egypt,  which  is  (o  grtat}  that 
n  ijpecies  of  gourd  called  Aara  will,  in  14  hours, 
fend  forth  (hoots  of  four  inches  in  length  ;  but  for 
the  fame  reafon,  in  all  probability,  it  is  that  nd 
exotic  plant  will  thrive  in  Egypt.  The  merchants 
are  obliged  annually  to  fend  to  Malta  for  their 
garden  feedy;  for  though  the  plants  thrive  very 
well  at  firlt,  yet  if  the  feed  of  them  is  prcferved 
and  fown,  they  always  come  up  too  tall  and  flen- 
dcr.  By  reaion  of  the  great  drynefs  of  the  air, 
Egypt  is  exempted  from  the  phenomena  of  rain, 
hail,  fnow,  thtinder  and  lightning.  Earthquakes 
are  alfo  feldom  heard  of  in  this  country ;  though 
fometimes  they  have  been  very  fatal  and  dcftruc- 
tive,  particularly  one  in  11 1».  In  the  Delta,  it 
never  rains  in  fummer,  and  very  feklom  at  any  o- 
ther  time.  In  1761,  however,  fuch  a  quantity  of 
rain  unexpe^edly  fdl,  that  a  great  number  of 
houfes,  built  with  mud-walls,  tumbled  entire- 
hf  down  by  being  foaked  with  the  water,  to  which 
they  were  unaccuftomed.  In  the  Higher  Egypt 
the  rain  is  ft  ill  lefs  frequent ;  but  the  people,  fen- 
fible  of  the  ad^'antages  which  accrue  from  it,  always 
rejoice  when  any  falls,  however  infufficient  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe.  This  deficiency  of  rain  is  fups- 
plied  by  the  inundation  and  dews.  The  latter 
proceed,  partly  from  the  waters  of  the  inunda- 
tion and  partly  from  the  fea.  At  Alexandria,  af- 
ter fun-fct,  in  April,  the  clothes  expofed  to  the  air 
on  the  terraces  are  foaked  with  them  as  if  it  had 
rained,  lliefe  dews  are  more  or  lefs  copious  ac- 
cording to  the  diredion  of  the  wind.  They  are 
produced  in  the  grealeft  quantity  by  the  W.  and 
yiW.  which  blow  from  the  fea ;  but  the  S.  and 
SE.  winds,  blowing  over  the  deferts  of  Africa 
and  Arabia,  produce  none.    Sec  §  36,  37. 

(5.)  tGYPT,  DISEASES  OF.  ,  Though  the  cli- 
mate of  Egypt  is  far  from  bring  unhealthy  ;  yet 
there  are  not  a  few  difeafes  which  feem  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  it,  and  to  have  their  origin  either  from 
the  conftitution  of  the  atmofphere,  or  the  manner 
of  limine.  One  of  thefe  till  lately  has  been  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  the  plague  ;  which  opinion  was  fap- 
portcd  by  Dr  Mead,  who  endeavoured  to  adign 
a  natural  reafon  why  it  fhould  take  its  origin  in 
this  country.  But  it  is  now  univcrfally  agreed, 
that  the  plague  never  orij^inates  in  the  interior 
pnrrs  of  Egypt,  but  always  begins  at  AKxandria, 
p^'.ffing  fucceffively  from  thence  to  Rofetta,  Cairo, 
Damictta,  and  the  reft  of  the  Delta.  It  is  like- 
wile  obfervcd,  that  its  appearance  is  always  pre- 
ceded by  the  arrival  of  foine  veflcl  from  Smyrna 
or  Conflantinople  ;  and  thrit,  if  the  plague  has  bren 
very  violent  in  cither  of  thde  cities,  the  d;inger 
to  Hgypt  is  the  greater.  On  proper  inquiry,  it 
is  fcui:d  to  be  reaJly  a  native  of  ConPi.'intinople  ; 
1:  om  w  hence  it  U  exported  by  the  abfurd  ncgli- 
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gcnce  of  the  Turks,  who  refufe  to  take  any  c 
to  prevent  the  fprcading  of  the  infedion.  Aa  U 
fell  even  the  clothes  of  the  dead  without  the  U 
ceremony,  and  ihips  laden  with  this  pemidotwcc 
modity  are  fent  to  Alexandria,  it  is  no  won 
that  it  fhould  foon  make  itJ*  appearance  tk< 
As  foon  as  it  has  reached  Cairo,  the  Europ 
merchants  (hut  themfelves  up  wnth  their  hrm 
in  their  J^bans  or  lodgings,  taking  care  to  hate 
further  communication  with  the  city.  Their  f 
vittons  are  now  depofited  at  the  gate  of  the  kb 
and  are  taken  up  by  the  porter  with  iron  ton 
who  plunges  them  into  a  barrel  of  water  provl 
for  the  purpofe.  If  they  have  occafion  to  fp< 
to  any  perfon,  they  take  care  to  keep  at  foe 
diftance  as  to  avoid  touching  or  even  breafli 
ujjon  each  other.  By  thefe  pi-ecautionstheyt 
tairily  efcape  the  general  calamity,  except  by 
cident ;  and  it  not  long  ago  happened  that  the 
cafe  was  conveyed  by  a  cat  into  the  dwelKiw 
the  Flinch  merchants  in  Cairo ;  by  which 
were  infedted,  and  one  died.  In  this  roanncrt 
Were  imprifoned  for  3  or  4  months,  withoifti 
other  amufement  than  Walking  on  their  tern 
in  the  evenings,  cards,  or  conveHation  I 
one  another.  There  is  a  reniarkablc  diM 
betwbct  the  plague  at  Conftantinople  andl 
gypt.  In  the  former,  it  is  ir^oft  violent  ini 
mer ;  and  in  the  latter  in  winter,  ending  i 
always  in  June.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  tbt 
water  carriers  of  Egypt,  whofe  backs  tat< 
ftantly  wet  from  the  nature  of  their  orcuplfl 
never  have  the  plague.  It  appears  in  EgyptI 
ry  4th  or  5  th  year,  when  it  makes  fuch  rtH 
as  would  depopulate  the  country,  were  k  nrf 
thcLvaft  concourfe  of  ft  rangers  which  arrreel 
every  year  from  all  parts  of  the  Turkifh  etn| 
A  malady  which  feems  in  reality  to  be  pccufel 
Egypt  is  blindnefs.  This  is  fo  common  at  Cl 
that  M.  Volney  informs  us,  out  of  100  p<* 
whom  he  met  on  the  ftreet,  he  might  reckol 
quite  blind ;  10  without  the  fight  of  one  eye;  rt 
others  with  their  eyes  red,  purulent,  or  blemtl 
Almoft  every  one,  fays  he,  wears  a  fillet,  atfl 
of  an  approaching  or  convalefcent  ophthalmyt 
confidering  the  caufes  of  this  diforder,  he  red 
the  flecpicig  upon  terraces  to  be  a  principall 
The  fouth  wind,  he  fays,  cannot  be  thcd 
otNcr.vife  the  Bedouins  would  be  equally  fill 
to  it  with  the  Egyptians  themfelves  ;  but  wiS 
with  the  greateft  probability  to  be  affignedal 
caufe,  is  the  very  poor  and  little  nutritive  1 
which  the  natives  are  oblitjcd  to  ufe.  **  Thech 
four  milk,  honey,  confedlion  of  grapes,  § 
fruits,  and  raw  vegetables  (fays  he,)  which  are 
ordinary  food  of  the  people,  produce  in  iheflofl 
a  diforder  which  phyficians  have  obferved  to  a 
the  fight ;  the  raw  onions,cfpccially,  which  the] 
vour  in  great  quantities,  have  a  peculiar  hca 
quality,  as  the  monks  of  Syria  made  me  rcwxn 
myfclf.  Bodies  thus  nourifhed,  abound  in  con 
ted  humours,  which  are  conftantly  endeavourt 
difcharije.  Diverted  from  the  ordinary  cbai« 
by  habitual  pcrfpiration,  thefe  humours  fly  to 
exterior  parts,  and  fix  themfelves  where  thejT 
the  leaft  refiftance.  They  therefore  natunUf 
tack  the  head,  becaule  the  Egyptians,  by  »;«' 
it  oacc  a-wcck,  and  covering  it  with  a  prod'g'Oj 
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^kn^drcfi,  principally  attrad  to  it  the  perfpi* 
ruj  ud  if  the  held  receive  ever  Co  flight  an 
Hj^^eiMi  of  cdd  on  being  uncovered,  this  per- 
liofiff  i»  iuppreflcd,  and  falls  into  the  teeth,  or 
llaoR  Radilf  oo  the  eyea  as  being  the  teruler- 
i/^f^k  It  will  appear  the  more  probable  that 
ikaeeiSvc  perfpiration  of  the  head  is  a  princi- 
jprfoiictwbco  we  rrfieA  that  the  ancient  £gyp- 
ta%  wio  weot  bare- headed,  are  not  mentioned 
Ir^6d20t  as  being  To  much  afflided  with  oph- 
iima;  thoQgh  we  arc  ioformed  by  hiflorians 
^inKof  the  Pharaohs  died  blind.  The  A- 
riiif  tbe  defert  alfo,  who  cover  the  head  but 
H^  evilly  when  young,  are  alfo  very  little 
fi|  to  them.'*  In  this  country  blindnefs  is 
^ftf  cooiequeace  of  the  fmallpox,  adiforder 
■f^Eqaeot  and  very  fatal  among  the  Egyptians. 
Iktit:  DOC  unacquainted  with  innoculation,  but 
lljilcUaai  pradile  it.  To  the  fame  caufe,  viz. 
kiUdbme  food,  M.  Volney  afcribes  the  gene- 
riiAmnity  of  the  beggars,  and  miferable  ap* 
ttof  their  children  |  which  be  (ays,  are  no- 
la  wwtchcd.  "  Their  hollow  eyes,  palct 
pi&d  fices,  fwoUen  bellies,  meagre  extre- 
ad  yellow  ikuis,  make  them  al  ways  feem 
J  tbrr  iiad  not  long  to  live.  Their  ignorant 
Ikoiprcteod  that  this  is  the  effe<^  of  the  rvU 
irf  me  envious  perfon«  who  has  bewitched 
I  Hi  this  ancient  prejudice  is  (till  general 
iej;  but  the  real  caufe  is  the  badnefs  of 
pirM  lo  rpite  of  the  talifmans*  thercforei 
number  of  them  periih ;  nor  is  any 
^  to  the  population  of  the  neighbour- 
fy  than  Graod  Cairo."  The  venereal 
which  for  reafons  bcft  knnwn  to  them - 
te,  tk  iohabitanta  call  the  hUfcti  rviif  H  fo  gc- 
tilt  Cairo,  that  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  are 
lAei  It  IS  c^dremely  difficult  to  cure,  tho'  the 
^too*  arc  comparatively  very  mild,  infomuchy 
»  people  who  arc  infeded  with  it  will  frefjn^nt- 
^  to  the  age  of  80 ;  but  it  is  fatal  to  children 
li  vitli  the  infedion,  and  exceedingly  dangtr- 
I  to  ^  as  emigrate  to  a  colder  climate.  Be- 
ktbcfe,  there  are  two  uncommon  difeafes  ihet 
^"^^^FTPtf  vis.  a  cutaneous  eruption  which 
Ri  aooualfy  ;  and  2  fwelling  of  the  telHcles, 
■I  0^  degenerates  into  an 'enormous  hy- 
Wl  The  former  conies  on  towards  the  end  of 
bvheginQiog  of  July»  making  its  appearance 
M^  4nd  pimples  all  over  the  body,  occa- 
■I 2  very  trouUcfome  itching.  The  caufe 
*»<lifteinpcr,  M.  Vobicy  fays,  is  the  corrup- 
J«fihc  water  of  the  Nile,  which,  towards  the 
■^ April  beooacs  very  putrid.  After  this  has 
J^nwik  for  (bmc  time,  the  waters  of  the  inun- 
J«.  wfech  are  trcfh  and  wholeibme,  tend  to 
^^  fotkc  change  in  the  blood  and  humours ; 
^^cctaneous  eniption  is  the  confequence. 
ikf^fooeic  b  molt  eommonly  attached  to  Che 
^  Vid  Copu ;  and  b  attributed  to  the  quan- 
N  oil  they  ttfc,  as  wcM  as  to  their  frequent 
*«W«  Our  author  remarks,  that  **  in  Sy- 
ko  veil  as  in  £gypt«  cooCUnt  experience  has 
J*^Unt  brandy  diftilled  fro.n  common  figs» 

K'"»ihe  fruit  ot  the  fycamore  tree,  as  well  as 
^<latcs  aad  the  fruit  of  the  nopal,  has  a 
^— cdiitc  e€ea  00  the  tcftides,  which  it 
^hmlaadpaafol  the  jdor  4II1  day  after  it 
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has  been  drnnk ;  and  if  the  ufe  of  it  be  not  difcoo^ 
tinued,  the  diforder  degenerates  into  a  confiniied 
hydrocele.    Brandy  didilled  from  dried  raifns  has 
not  tl>e  fame  cffcd :  this  is  always  mixed  with 
anifccds ;  and  h  verf  (Irong,  being  dittillcil  there 
times.    The  C'^riftians  of  Syria  and  the  Copts  of 
E^ypt  make  great  ufe  of  it ;  the  latter  efpecially 
dnnk  whole  bottles  of  it  at  their  fuppers.     f  ima- 
ginect  Ihis  an  exaggeration  ;  but  I  have  myfelf  had 
ocular  proofs  df  its  truth,  though  nothing  could 
equal  my  alloniihment  that  fuch  exceifes  do  not 
produce  inftant  death,  or  a*:  leaft  every  fjrmptom 
of  the  moft  infciifible  dninkennefs."  In  fpring  ma- 
lignant fevers  prevail  in  this  country ;  concerning 
which,  M.  Volney  mentions  no  remarkable  parti- 
cular, but  that  eggs  are  a  kindof  poilon,  and  that 
bleeding  is  very  preju<licial.    He  recoji  mends  a 
vegetable  diet,  and  the  bark  in  very  large  quintity. 
(6.)  Egypt,  genrral  appearance  of.    Ac- 
cording to  M.  Volney,  who  gives  a  very  particu- 
lar defcription  of  the  face  of  the  country,  the  en- 
trance into  Egypt  at  RofetLi  prefeiits  a  mod  de- 
lightful profpeft,  by  the  perpetual  verdure  of  the 
palm  trees  on  each  tide,  the  orchards  watered  by 
the  river,  with  orange,   lemon,   and  other  fruit 
trees,  which  grow  there  in  va(t  abundance  ;  and 
the  dime  beautiful  appearance  is  continued  all  the 
way  to  Cairo.    As  we  proceed  farther  up  the  ri- 
ycr,  he  fays,  that  nothing  can  more  refemble  th^ 
appearance  of  the  country  than  the  marfties  of  the 
lower  Loire,  or  the  plains  of  Flanders:  inftead^ 
however,  of  the  numerous  trees  and  country  hon- 
les  of  the  latter,  we  mud  imagine  fome  thin  woods 
of  palms  and  fycamores,  with  a  few  villages  of 
mud-walled  cottages,  built  on  artificial  mounds. 
All  this  part  of  Egypt  is  very  low  and  flat,  the 
declivity  of  the  river  being  fo  gentle,  that  its  wa* 
ters  do  not  flow  at  a  greater  rate  than  one  league 
in  an  hour.    Throughout  thfi  country  nothing  ii 
to  be  feen  but  palm  trees,  Angle  or  in  clumps, 
which  become  more  rare  as  you  advance ;  with 
wretched  villages  compofed  of  huts  with  mud 
walls,  and  a  boundlefb  plain,  which  at  different 
feafons  is  an  ocean  of  frefh  water,  a  miry  morafs, 
a  verdant  field,  or  a  duAy  defert ;  and  on  every 
fide  an  extenfive  and  foggy  horizon,  where  the 
eye  is  wearied  and  difgufted.    At  length  towards 
the  jun<5lion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  river,  the 
mountains  of  Cairo  are  difcovered  on  the  £.;  and 
to  the  S  W.  3  detached  mafles  appear,  which  from 
their  triangular  form  are  known  to  be  the  pyra- 
mids.    We  now  enter  a  valley  which  turns  to 
the  S.  between  two  chains  of  parallel  eminences. 
That  to  the  E.  which  extends  to  the  Red  Sea, 
merits  the  name  of  a  mountain  from  its  fteepnefs 
and  height,  as  well  as  that  of  a  defart  from  its  na- 
ked and  favage  appearance.    Its  name  in  the  A- 
rabic  language  is  Mokattam,  or  tht  hewn  moun- 
tain.    The  weftcrn  is  nothing  but  a  ridge  of  rocks 
covered  with  fand,  which  has  been  very  properly 
termed  a  natural  mounJ  or  cau/tHuay,    In  ihort, 
that  the  reader  may  at  once  form  an  idea  of  this 
country,  let  him  imagine  on  one  fide  a  narrow  fea 
and  rocks ;  on  the  other,  imroenfe  plains  of  fand ;  . 
and  in  the  middle,  a  river,  flowing  through  a  val- 
ley of  I  jo leagues  in  length,  and  from  3  to  7  wide, 
whkh  at  the  diftancc  of  30  leagues  from  the  fea 
lepaxates  into  two  anns;  the  branches  of  which 
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wsmder  orcr  a  foil  almoft  free  from  obftacles,  and    years. 
Void  of  declivity. 

(7.)  Egypt,  general  modern  division  of. 
This  country  is  ftill  divided  into  two  principal 
parts,  called  the  Higher^  or  Uf>per^  and  L<nu€r  E' 
gjpt*    It  is  fubdivided  into  80  provinces. 

i.  Egypt,  Higher,  orUpp&R,  fays  M.  Sarary, 
is  only  a  long  narro^v  valley  beginning  at  Sienna 
and  tcrn:iinating  at  Cairo.  Jt  is  bounded  by  two 
chains  of  mountains  running  from  N  to  S.  and  ta- 
king their  rife  from  the  laft  catara^  of  the  Nile.  On 
reaching^  the  latitude  of  Cairo  they  fepaiatc  to  the 
right  and  left;  the  one  taking  the  direttion  of 
mount  Colzoum,  the  other  terminating  in  fom€ 
fend  banks  near  Alexandria ;  the  former  being 
compofed  of  high  and  ftcep  rocks,  the  latter  of 
iandy  hillocks  over  a  bed  of  calcareous  ftone.  Be- 
yond thcfc  mountains  are  dcferts  bounded  by 
the  Red  Sea  on  the  caft,  and  on  the  weft  by  o- 
Iher  parts  of  Africa ;  having  in  the  middle  th^t 
long  plain  which,  even  where  widcft,  is  not  more 
than  9  leagues  over.  Here  the  Nile  is  confined 
in  its  courfe  betwixt  thefe  infuperable  barriers, 
and  during  the  time  of  its  inundation  overflows 
the  country  all  the  way  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  Mr  Bruce  obfervcs,  that  there  is  a  gra- 
dual flopc  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  thofe  moun- 
tains OR  both  fides.  The  baron  de  Tott  fays,  that 
the  mountains 4  leagues  from  the  Nile,  and  facing 
Cairo,  •*  are  only  a  ridge  of  rocks  above  40  or  50 
feet  high,  which  divide  Egypt  from  the  plains  of 
Libya;  which  ridge  accompanies  the  courfe  of 
the  river,  at  a  greater  or  lefler  diftance,  and  feems 
^s  if  only  intended  to  ^erve  as  a  bank  to  t4ie  gene- 
ral inundation.*' 

ii.  Egypt,  Lower,  according  to  M.  Savary, 
comprehends  all  the  country  between  Cairo,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Ifthmus  of  Suez,  and  Libya. 
♦•  This  immcnfe  plain  (fays  he) presents  on  the  Bor- 
ders  of  its  parching  fands  a  ftnpe  of  lands,  cnlti- 
▼ated  along  the  canals  of  the  river,  and  in  the 
middle  a  triangular  iOand  to  which  the  Greeks 
i;ave  the  name  of  Delta  ;  at  thetopof  the  angle 
of  which,  the  Baron  de  Tott  informs  us,  the  rocks 
of  Libya  and  the  coafts  of  Arabia  open  and  recede 
from  each  other,  towards  the  E.  and  W.  paralld 
to  the  Mediterranean.  This  great  extent  of  coun- 
try, from  Barca  to  Gaza,  is  either  overflowed  by 
the  river,  or  capaWe  of  being  fo ;  which  thus  fer 
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Thus  their  h'flory  is  fo  much  involved 
obfcurity  and  fable,  that  for  many  ages  it  m\ 
be  paiTed  over  in  litcnce. — ^Thc  firft  mortal  ki 
whom  the  Egyptians  own  to  have  reigned  in  tt 
country,  was  Menes  or  A^tnaj ;  whom  foi 
chronologers  reckon  the  fame  with  MizRAiM,t 
grand fon  of  Noah.  He  had  been  preceded,  b0 
ever,  by  a  fet  oUmmwtah,  ta  fable  probably  fote 
cd  upon  the  lorg  lives  of  the  Ante-diluvians)  4 
who,  not  with  (landing  their  immortality,  badl 
him  the  kingdom  in  a  very  bad  fituation :  for  I 
whole  country,  except  Thcbais,  was  a  moil 
the  people  alfo  were  entirely  deftitute  of  retigli 
and  every  kind  of  knowledge  which  coulrt  rs4 
Hfe  comfortable.  Menes  diverted  the  couift 
the  Nile,  which  before  that  time  had  waihiil 
foot  of  a  fandy  mountain  near  the  borders  of  i 
bya,  buut  the  city  of  Memphis,  inftnidcd- 
Aibjeds,  and  did  other  things  of  a  fimilarH 
which  are  ufually  attributed  to  the  foundcn 
kingdoms.  From  the  time  of  Menes,  the  Bq 
tian  chronology  is  filled  with  a  lift  of  330  kq 
who  reig:ncd  1400  years,  but  did  nothing  w«ri 
of  notice. — The  firft  diftin^  piece  of  hiftoij: 
find  concerning  Egypt,  is  the  irruption  ii\ 
Shepherds^  by  whom  the  country  was  fubdai 
but  at  what  period  this  revoh^tion  happenedi 
not  be  known.  The  afiair  is  thus  related  hfl 
netho.  In  the  reign  of  Timaus  king  of  £g7n 
multitude  of  men,  ignoble  in  their  race,  pMi 
from  the  eaft  into  Egypt,  made  war  with  llfj 
habitants ;  who  fubmitted  to  them  without  IMJ 
ance.  The  fhepherds,  howerer,  behaved  4 
the  greateft  cniclty ;  burnt  the  cities,  threw  di 
the  temples,  and  put  to  death  the  male  iohl 
tants,  carrying  the  women  and  childim  intoi 
tivity.  This  people  came  from  Arabia,  and  « 
called  Hycsos,  or  k'mg-Jhepberds.  They  betf 
gypt  in  fubjedion  fof  159  years  j  at  the  eoi 
which  period,  tkey  were  obliged,  by  a  kiif 
Upper  Egypt,  named  Amqfis  or  Tbeibtmfih 
leave  the  country.  This  prince's  father  had  ^ 
ed  great  advantages  over  them,  and  ftiut  the« 
in  a  place  called  Abatis^  or  Awirhf  caaW 
10,000  acres  of  land.  Here  they  were  clofdy' 
fieged  by  Amofis,  with  an  army  of  400,000  d 
tiU  at  laft  an  agreement  was  made,  in  confeqtid 
of  which  the  ihcpherds  withdrew  from  Egypt « 
their  families,  to  the  number  of  i40fOoo;i 


tilizes  in  a  high  degree  a  trad  of  country,  feem-    taking  the  way  of  the  defart,  entered  Syria?  I 

fearing  the  Aflyrians,  who  were  then  very  po« 
ful,  and  matters  of  Afia,  they  entered  the  \m 
Canaan,  and  built  there  the  city  of  yf«jM 
According  to  Mr  Bruce,  the  fliepherds  whoa 
ded  Egypt  were  no  other  than  the  inhabitant! 
Barabra.  They  were,  he  fays,  carriers  to  ^ 
Culhites  who  lived  farther  to  the  S.  Thclat 
had  built  the  many  ftatety  temples  in  Thcbc«  • 
other  cities  of  Egypt ;  though,  according  to  w 
they  had  do  dwelling-places  but  holes  or  ca«« 
the  rocks.  Being  a  commercial  people*  they  1 
mained  at  borne  colleding  and  preparing  their  i 
tides,  which  were  difperied  by  the  barab^i 
(hepherds  above  mentioned.  Thefe,  from  tbc  j 
ture  of  their  employment,  lived  in  rooveabk  i 
bitations,  as  the  Tartars  do  at  this  day.  By  J 
Hebrews,  he  tells  us  they  were  called  pbutt  fl 


ingly  devoted  to  perpetual  barrennefs,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  rain  and  the  heat  of  the  climate. 
According  to  the  teftimonies  of  both  Mr  Bruce 
and  M,  Volncy,  the  coaft  of  Egypt  is  fo  extreme- 
ly low,  that  it  cannot  be  difcovered  at  fea  till  the 
mariners  come  within  a  few  leagues  of  it.  In  an- 
cient times  the  failors  pretended  to  know  when 
they  approached  this  country,  by  a  kind  of  black 
mud  brought  up  by  their  founding  Hues  from  the 
bottom  of  the  fea ;  but  this  notion,  though  as  oU 
as  the  days  of  Herodotus,  has  been  difcovered  to 
be  a  miftake  by  Mr  Bruce ;  who  found  the  mud 
to  arife  while  the  veiTcl  was  oppofite  to  the  defcrts 
of  Barca.  All  along  the  coaft  of  Egypt  a  ftrong 
current  fets  to  the  eaft  ward. 

(8.)ECYPT,HI8TORYOF,FllOM  Menes  TO  THE 


DEATH  OF  Sesostris.    The  Egyptians,  like  thc    , ,  .        ^ 

Chinefe,  pretend  to  an  exqeffivc  antiquity,  pretcri4-  Jbepb^rdi  by  every  other  people;  and  from' 
ing  to  hare  records  for  I0|  ao,  or  even  ^o,oo^|  ^ 
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umhtieff  the  word  Barabra  U  derived.     By 
tkpraiplofiBcnt,  which  was  the  difperling  the 
lobb  ui  African  goods  aU  orer  the  continent^ 
^\aA  become  a  great  and  powerful  people  { 
aiiifwi  tbdr  oppoSte  difpofitions  and  manners,- 
mR  oftro  edemies  to  the  Egyptians.    To  one 
I  ftttii  oir  aotbor  afcribes  the  deitfiidioo  of  The* 
I  to  is  Upper  Egypt,  fo  much  celebrated  by  Ho* 
I  «r iw Its  magdificeoce.    Bot  this  certainly  can- 
|i  bctbecafe;  for  Homer  wrote  long  after  the 
iDeof  Jo(cph :  ami  we  find  that  even  then  the 
hdd  the  ifaepherds  in  abhorrence,  in  all 
;  becaufc  they  had  been  grievoufly  op- 
bf  them,    Mr  Bruce  reckons  three  inta- 
iMc  people  ;  rit.  ift,  that  of  Salatis  al- 
FBWlioned,  who  orertbrew  the  firft  dynaf- 
EfTpHio  kings  ftom  Menes,  and  deftroyed 
«:  id,  that  of  Sabacco  or  So  ;  for  accord* 
%\ak  this  was  not  the  name  of  k  (ingle  prince, 
Ufa  people,  and  Hgnifies  j^/vr^j/  and  3d, 
^Ihehutiding  of  Menaphis,  where  140,000  of 
*nt  befieged  as  above  mentioned.     But 
aoDSBts  arc  inconfiftent ;  for  how  is  it  pof- 
*at  the  third  iavafion,  antecedent  to  the 
'  I  of  Jerofidem,  could  be  pofterior  to  the 
i  ibe  latter  happened  only  in  the  days  of 
■k?  la  thefe  early  n^tB^  however,  it  ap- 
tjUthe  kingdom  of  Egypt  had  been  very 
l^rtbaA  its  dominion  very  widely  extended  \ 
*fcitt;  that  the  Badrumt  revolted  from  O- 
Q^^t  another  Egyptian  king  of  very  high 
^%^  aid  of  whofc  wealth  the  moft  marvcl- 
•  «c6Biiti  are  grven.     After  an  unknown 
'"•'of  time  from  this  monarch,  reigned  Se- 
^|».  He  was  the  firft  great  warrior  whofc 
N*4j  irp  recdrdcd  with  any  degree  of  dif* 
•■A  iu  what  age  of  the  world  he  lived,  is 
^fffisjL  Some  cbronologers,  among  whom  is 
tUaz  Kewton,  aie  of  opinion,  that  he  is  the 
<»  otShishak,  who  look  Jcrufalem  in  the 
of  Rehoboam.      Others  place  him  much 
and  Mr  Whifton  will  have  him  to  be 
ftanoh  wh3  refuted  to  part  with  the  If- 
aid  was  at  laft  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea. 
endeavotirs  to  prove  that  no  fuch  per- 
olfted;  but  that  in  his  hiftory,  as  well 
of  many  ancient  heroes,  we  have  an  a- 
entof  that  of  the  Cuihitea,  or  Babyloni- 
«  ^>read  themielvcs  over  great  part  of  the 
■'world,  and  every  where  brought  the  peo- 
^jcdioo  to  them.    His  reign  is  reckoned 
^etttaordinary  part  of  the  Egyptian  hif- 
"asd  the  following  feems  to  be  the  leaft  fa- 
account  that  can  be  got  of  it.   The  father 
*^  was  told  to  a  dream,  by  the  god  Vul- 
**  his  fon,  then  oewly  bom,   ftiould  be 
[«tbe  whole  earth.    His  father,  upon  the 
9  this  vifion,  got  together  all  the  males  in 
'J.of  Egypt  that  were  bom  on  the  fame  day 
iVwftrig ;  appointed  noHes  and  proper  per- 
*  t»ke  care  of  them,  and  had  thrm  treated 
*«»■  chiW ;   being  perfuaded  that  they 
«4  brtn  the  conftant  companions  of  his 
'•oukl  prove  his  moft  faithful  minifters  and 
fc^   At  they  grew  up,  they  were  inured 
J2*^  exercifes ;  and,  in  particular,  were 
j|2j™ittcd  to  tafte  any  food  till  ihcy  had 
^*<^  a  courfe  of  180  fmlongi,  upwaidi  of 
'^-YIILPa^tI. 
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t%  of  our  fniles.    When  the  old  king  fitiaginea 
they  were  fufticiently  educated  in  the  martial  wa^ 
he  defigned  them  to  follow,  they  were  fent  by  way 
of  trial  of  their  abilities  againft  the  Arabians.    la 
-  this  eicpedition  Scfoftcis  proved  fuccefsfut,  and  in 
the  end  fubdued  that  people  who  had  nevtr  before 
been  conquered.    He  Was  then  fent  to  the  weft- 
ward,  and  conquered  the  ^reateft  part  of  Africa  | 
nor  could  he  be  ftopped  m  his  career  till  he  ar- 
rited  at  the  Atlantic  ocean.,    Wliilft  he  was  on 
this  expedition,  his  father  died  ;  and  then  Sclbf- 
tris  rcfolved  to  fulfil  the  prediction  of  Vulcan,  bf 
adually  conquering  the  whole  world.  As  he  kne^ 
that  this  muft  take  up  a  long  time,  he  prepared 
for  his  journey  in  the  bcft  manner  poffible.    The 
kingdom  be  divided  into  :?6  provmccs,  aini  en- 
deavoured to  fecure  the  aflfe^ions  of  bis  people 
by  gifts  both  of  money  and  land.    He  forgave  ai| 
who  had  been  guilty  of  oflfences,  and  difcharged 
the  debts  of  all  his  ioldiers.    He  tbefi  conftituted 
his  brother  Armais  the  fuprcmc  regent ;  but  forbad 
him  to  ufe  the  diadem,  and  commanded  him  to 
ofier  no  Injury  to  the  queen  of  her  children,  and 
to  abftain  from  the  royal  concubines.    His  arm/ 
confifted  of  600,000  foot,    14,000  horfe,   afid 
St 7,000  chariots.     Beildes  thefe  land  forces,  he 
had  at  fea  two  mighty  fleets  ;  one,  according  tci 
Diodorus,  of  400  fail.    Of  thefe  fleets,  one  waa 
defigned   to   make  conquers  in  the  weft,  and 
the  other  in  the  ead,  and  therefore  the  oflc  was 
built  on  the  Mediterranean,  s(nd  the  other  en  the 
Red  Sea.    The  firft  of  thefe  conquered  Cypnidi 
the  coaft  of  Phccnicia,  and  feveral  of  the  (^ciadfss 
the  othtfr  conquered  all  the  coafts  of  the  Red  Sea  9 
but  its  progrefs  was  ftopped  by  ftioals  and  difli- 
cult  places  which  the  navigators  could  not  pafs^ 
fo  that  he  feems  not  to  have  made  many  con* 
quefts  by  fea.     With  the  land  forces  Sefoftria 
marched  againft  the  Etliiopians  and  Troglodites ; 
whom  he  overcame,  and  obliged  them  to  pa/ 
him  a  tribute  of  gold,  ebony,  alnd  ivory.    From 
thence  he  proceeded  as  far  as  the  promontory  of 
Dira,  near  the  ftraits  of  Babelmandel,  where  he 
fet  up  a  pillar  with  an  infcription  in  facred  cha-> 
racers.     He  then  marched  on  to  the  couotrf 
where  cinnamon  grows,  prot>ably  fome  place  til 
India  ;  and  here  he  in  like  manner  fet  up  pillars* 
whifch  were  to  be  feen  for  many  ages  after.    A« 
to  his  farther  conquefts,  it  is  agreed  by  almoft  all 
authors  of  antiquity,  that  he  over-ran  and  pillaged 
the  whole  continent  of  Afia,  and  fome  part  of 
Europe.   He  croflcd  the  Ganges,  and  ere^ed  pil- 
lars on  its  banks ;  and  from  thence  he  is  faid  to 
have  marched  eaftwafd  to  the  very  extremity  of 
the  Afiatic  continent.     Returning  from  thence^ 
he  invaded  the  Scythians  and  Thracians  ;  but  ail 
authors  do  not  agree  that  he  conquered  them* 
Some  even  affirm,  that  he  was  overthrown  bf 
them  with  great  Ilaughter,  and  obliged  to  aban*' 
don  a  great  part  of  his  booty  and  military  ftores. 
But  whether  he  had  good  or  bad  fuccefs  in  thefe 
parts,  it  is  believed  that  he  fettled  a  colony  in 
Colchis.    Herodotus,  however^  who  gires  the 
moft  particular  account  of  the  conquefts  of  thil 
monarch,  does  not  fay  whether  the  colony  wi» 
dcfignedly  planted  by  Sefofiris ;  or  whether  part 
of  his  army  lo.tered  behind,  and  took  up  their  re- 
fidcacc  in  that  region*  From  his  own  kaawk<~ 
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be  zftett^  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
were  uhdoUbt<*c!ly  of  Egyptian  dcfcent.  This  was 
Wdent  from  the  pcrfonal  refemblance  they  bore 
to  the  Egyptians,  who  were  fwarthy-complcxion- 
ed  and  mzzle-h aired ;  but  more  efpccially  from 
the  conformity  of  their  cuftoms,  particularly  cir- 
curacifion.      The  utmoft  boundary  of  this  mo- 
naich's  conquefts, 'however,  was  in  the  country 
of  Thrace ;  for  beyond  this  country  his  pillars 
were  no  where  to  he  fcen.    Thcfe  pillars  he  fet 
in  etery  country  which  he  conquered,  with  the 
following  infcription,  **  Sefoftris,  king  of  kings, 
and  lord  of  loitis,  fnbdued  this  country  by  the 
power  of  his  arnw."    Befides  thefe,  he  left  sJfo 
.  ftatuef?  of  himfelf ;  two  of  which,  according  to 
Herodotus,  were  to  be  feen  in  hib  time  ;  the  one 
on  the  road  between  Ephefus  and  Phocsea,  and 
the  other  between  Smyrna  and  Sardis  :  they  were 
armed  after  the  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  manner, 
liolding  a  j^elin  in  one  hand  and  a  bow  in  the  o- 
ther.    The  reafons  given  by  Sefoftris  for  return- 
ing into  Egypt  from  Thrace,  and  thus  leavitig  the 
conqueft  of  the  world  unfiniibed,  were  the  want 
of  provilions  for  his  army,  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  pafles.     Moft  probably,  however,  his  return 
was  haftened  by  the  intelligence  he  received  from 
the  high  prieft  of  Egypt,  concerning  the  rebelli- 
ous proceedings  of  his  brother ;  who,  encouraged 
hj  his  long  abTence,  had  affumed  the  diadem,  and 
violated  the  queen,  and  the  royal  concubines.  On 
teceiving    this    news,    Sefoftris    haftened    from 
Thrace ;,  and  at  the  end  of  nine  years  came  to 
Peluftum  in  Egypt,  attended  by  an  inniimerable 
multitude  tjf  captives  uken  from  many  different 
liations,  and  loaded  with  the  fpoils  of  4(ia.    His 
treacherous  brother  met  him  at  the  city ;  and  it 
is  faid,  (with  very  little  probability,)  that  Sefof- 
tris accepted  of  an  hivitation  to  an  entertainment 
irom  him.    At  this  he  drank  freely,  together  with 
the  queen  and  the  reft  of  the  royal  family.    Du- 
ring the  continuance  of  the  entertainment,  Ar- 
mais  caufed  a  great  quantity  of  dried  reeds  to  be 
laid  round  the  apartment  where  they  were  to 
fleep ;  and  as  foon  as  they  were  retired  to  reft  fet 
fire  to  the  reeds.    Sefoftns  perceiving  the  danger 
he  W^s  xxii  and  that  his  guards,  overcharged  with 
liquor^  were  incapable  of  aififting  him,   rufhed 
through  the  llames,  and  was  followed  by  his  wife 
and  children.     In  thankfgiving  for  this  deliver- 
ance, he  made  feveral  donations  to  the  gods,  par- 
ticularly to  Vulcan  the  god  of  fire.   He  then  took 
♦crtgeance  on  his  brother  Armai?,  faid  to  be  the 
DANAtJS  of  the  Greeks,  who,  being  driven  out 
ef  Egypt,  withdrew  into  Greece.    Sefoftris  now 
laid  aHde  all  thoughts  of  war,  and  applied  him- 
felf wholly  to  fuch  works  as  might  tend  to  the 
|>Ublic  good,  and  his  own  future  reputation.   To 
prevent  the  incurfions  of  the  Syrians  and  Arabi- 
ans^  he  fortified  tlie  E.  fide  of  Egypt  with  a-  wall, 
which  ran  from  Pelufium  through  the  defart  to 
Heliopolis,  for  187^  miles.     He  raifcd  alfoan  in- 
credible number  of  vaft  and  lofty  mounts  of  earth, 
to  which  he  removed  fuch  towns  as  had  before 
been  fituated  too  low,  to  fecure  them  from  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile.    From  Memphis  to  the 
fea  he  liug  canals  which  branched  out  trom  the 
INile ;  and  not  only  made  an  eafier  .communica- 
tian  between  difiarent  places,  but  rendered  the 
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coun^  in  a  mat  meafure  impaffabk  to  any  ou 
my.  He  ercacd  a  temple  in  every  dty  in  fegyj^ 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  fuprcme  deity  of  the  place 
but  in  the  caurfe  of  this  great  undertaking,  6 
took  care  to  employ  none  of  his  Egyptian  fab)efi 
Thus  he  fecured  their  alTeftion,  and  employed^ 
vaft  multitude  of  captives  he  had  brought  ata 
with  him  ;•  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
tranfa^on  lb  remarkable,  he  caufed  it  to  be  I 
fcribed  on  all  thefe  templef,  ••  No  one  nativf  I 
boured  hereon."  In  the  city  of  Mem()his,  bdu 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  he  ratied  fix  gigantic! 
tues,  each  of  one  ftone.  Two  of  them  werr j 
cubits  high,  reprcfenting  himfelf  and  his  wifc;J 
other  four  were  10  cubits  each,  and  rfpiclia 
liis  four  fons.  He  raifed  alfo  two  obelifks  of  fl 
Me  110  cubits  high,  with  infcriptions,  dena 
the  greatnefs  of  his  power,  his  revenues,  kc,  1 
eaptives  taken  by  Sefoflris  are  faid  to  haTeU 
treated  with  the  greateft  barbarity ;  ib  that  n 
they  refolved  to  deliver  themfelves  from  a  M 
tude  fo  intolerable.  The  Babylonians  pattid 
ly  were  concerned  in  this  revolt,  and  laid  m 
tfie  country  to  fome  extent ;  but  being  dfen 
pardon  and  a  place  to  dwell  in,  they  were  ■ 
fied,  and  built  a  dty,  which  they  called  Bm 
Towards  the  conquered  prmces  who  waid 
him  with  their  tribute,  the  Egyptian  monard| 
haved  with  unparalleled  infolence.  On  cfl 
occafions  he  is  faid  to  have  unharnefled  hiu 
fes,  and,  yoking  kings  together,  made  them  ■ 
his  chariot.  One  day,  however,  obfervim 
of  the  kings  who  drew  his  chariot  to  lool:  jj 
upon  the  wheels  with  great  cameftnefs,  be! 
what  made  him  look  fo  attentively  at  them  J 
unhappy  prince  replied,  «•  O  king,  the  | 
round  of  the  wheel  puts  me  in  mind  of  thcl 
fitudes  of  fortune :  for  as  every  part  of  tbt  1 
is  uppermoft  and  lowermoft  by  turns,  foiiil' 
men ;  who  one  day  fit  on  a  throne,  and  of 
next  are  reduced  to  the  vilefl  degree  of  flii^ 
This  anfwer  brought  the  infulting  conqneil 
his  fenfes ;  fo  that  he  gave  over  the  praftict 
thenceforth  treated  his  captives  with  great  l| 
nity.  At  length  this  mighty  monarch  fall 
fight,  and  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf. 

(9.)  Egypt,  history  of,  from  SksosI 
TO  THE  DEATH  ofSethon.  After  the  deatlw 
foftris,  we  find  another  chafm  of  an  indetera^ 
length  in  the  Egyptian  hiftory.  It  conclude 
the  reign  of  Amafis,  or  Ammofis ;  who  hj 
tyrant,  his  fubje<fts  Joined.  Adtifanes  the  Hi 
Ethiopia  to  drive  him  out. — ^Thus  AO'iOait 
came  mafter  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  after  bit! 
follows  it^other  chafm  in  the  hiftory,  during* 
the  cnipirc  is  faid  to  have  been  in  a  ftatc  of  I 
chy  for  five  generations. — This  period  hrin| 
dowir  to  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war.  Thef 
ing  prince  in  Egypt  was  at  that  time  called  f 
by  the  Greeks,  Proteus.  The  priefts  rep 
that  he  was  a  magician  ;  and  that  he  could  IJ 
any  fhape  he  pleafed,  even  that  of  firc»  Tb 
ble,  as  told  by  the  Greeks,  drew  iU  oripn 
a  cuftom  among  the  Egyptians,  perhaps  urti 
ced  by  Proteus.  They  were  ufed  to  adorn 
diftin^uifti  the  heads  of  their  kings  with  the  n 
fentations  of  animals  or  vegetables,  or  even 
burning  incenfe,  in  order  to  ftrike  the  bcho 
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rA  k  greater  awe.    Whllft  Proteus  reigned, 
IV^  Aiexasder,  the  fon  of  Priam  king  of  Troy, 
tuinm  hj  a  ftonn  on  the  coaft  of  Egypt,  with 
ftbt  vhoiB  be  was  carrying  bff  from  her  huf- 
itti.  Bat  when  the  Egyptian  monarch  heard  of 
Ae  trcM^  of  bofpitality  committed  by  Paris,  he 
fcsd  kuQ,  hit  miftrefs,  and  companions,  with  all 
Ibr  fldies  lie  bad  brought  from  Greece.    He  de- 
t»c4  ikkn,  with  all  the  tffc&h  bdongiog  to  Me- 
I  kisa  her  buibind,  promifing  to  reftore  them  to 
willed  party  whenever  they  were  demanded ; 
I  iKooiianded  Paris  and  his  compaaiona  to  de- 
I  |RMt  of  his  dominions  in  three  days.    In  what 
wrPimt  afterwards  prevailed  upon  Proteus 
bninchis  imftrefs,  we  are  not  told ;  neither 
Wk  bow  any  thing  briber  of  the  tranfa^ions 
^(iat  prince's  rrign  nor  df  his  fucceflbrs,  except 
^entirely  the  air  of  fable,  till  the  days  of 
the  Bttttoptan,  who  again  conquered  this 
.  He  began  his  reign  with  an  a^  of  great 
caafi^  &c  coi^uer^  prince  to  be  burnt 
fitrertbcieii,  he  no  fooner  law  himfelf  firm- 
l^Ublilhcd  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  than  he  be 
fci  new  man ;  To  that  he  is  highly  extolled  for 
lmcf,demency,  ai;d  wifdom.  He  is  thought 
'Wbeto  the  So  mentioned  in  fcripture,  who 
gni'ntoa  league  with  Hofliea  king  of  Ifrael  a» 
P^Syoaoeier  king  of  Aflyria.    He  is  faid 
J^betD  czdted  to  the  invafion  of  Egypt  by 
'J^BOtfl  vhich  he  was  a0ured,  that  he  ihould 
'  ft<  kiagdom  for  50  years,    Accorcjingly, 
'^''^mtd  Egypt,  as  had  been  foretold ;  and 
Ij^  cjpiration  of  th£  tinae  abc^ve  mentioned,  he 
'D^itWr  dream,  in  wbi(cb  the  tutelar  god  of 
tKt  aerated  him,  that  he  could  no  longer 
titckm^docn  of  Egypt  with  ^ety  and  hap- 
'1  onlef  hf  inaflacred  the  priefts  as  he  paifed 
:b  tbea  Viih  bis  guards.    Being  haunted 
^  vifion,  and  at  the  iame  time  abhorinng 
>'<1  the  kingdi^m  on  fuch  terms,  he  fent  fot 
'^^  aod  acquainted  them  with  what  (Seem- 
^  be  the  will  of  the  jod^.    Upon  this  it  wa^ 
*^  that  it  was  their  pleaiure,  that  Sab- 
A^  remain  no  longer  in  Egypt ;  and 
he  immediately  return^  to  Ethiopia. 
h  who  was  Sabbaco's  immediate  liic- 
*e  hive  no  particulars  worth  notice.    Af- 
^fcigQcd  Set  HON,  who  was  both  king  and 
of  Vulcm.   He  gave  himfelf  up  to  religious 
.  itioQ ;  and  not  only  oegle^d  the  mill- 
'<^  hot  deprived  thena  of  their  lands.    At 
^  were  (b  much  incenfed,  that  they  enter- 
^'^^aireement  not  to  bear  arms  under  him ; 
•  t^  late  of  affairs  Sennacherib  king  of  Af- 
'^nd  before  PeluGum  with  a  mighty  army. 
*a«r  applied  to  hu  foldiers,  but  in  vain ; 
"ja»iaoony  perfifted  in  refufmg  to  march 
►Mbaaner.  Being  therefore  deft iiute  of  a|l 
Jjwif  be  applied  to  pie  god  Vulcan,  and 
JW  hiffi  to  deliver  him  from  his  enemies. 
**^  was  yet  in  the  temple  of  that  god,  it  is 
'i?  *"^o  a  deep  flcep;  during  which,  he 
'flcaa  itanding  at  his  fide,  and  exhorting 
™take  courage-    He  promifed,  that  if  Se- 
J*^  bat  go  out  agamit  the  Aflynans,  he 
"?'J*«»  a  complete  vidory  over  them.    En- 
CT'^tbisaffurance,  the  king  aflcmblcd  a 
i^afattificcciy  sad  hboureo;  aad  ;^ched 
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towards  Pelafiuro.  He  had  no  occafion,  howerer^ 
to  fight ;  for  the  very  night  after  his  arrival  a$ 
Pelufium,  an  innumerable  multitude *of  fieldrats* 
entering  the  enemy's  camp,  gnawed  to  pieces  the 
quiveis,  bowftrings,  and  Ihield- (traps,.  Next 
morning,  when  Sethon  found  the  enemy  difarm  • 
ed,  and  beginning  to  fly,  he  purfucd  them  to  a 
great  dilUnce,  making  a  terrible  flaughter.  In 
memory  of  this  extraordinary  event*  a  ftatue  of 
Sethon  was  ere^ed  in  the  temple  of  VuU:an,  hold-' 
ing  in  his  hand  a  rat,  with  thefe  words:  **  Who- 
foever  beholdeth  me,  let  him  be  pious.*' 

(10.)  Egypt,    history  of,   till  its  ca?- 
TURE  BV  Cambyses.    Not  long  after  the  death 
of  Sethon,  the  form  of  government  in  f  gypt  waa 
totally  changed.    The  kingdoqs  was  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  over  which  as  many  of  tht-  chief  no- 
bility prefided.    This  divifion,  however,  fubfifted , 
but  for  a  ftjort  time.    PsAMMiricuus,  one  of. 
the  twelve,  dethroned  all  the  reft,  15  y^ars  after 
t^e  diviQon  had  been  made.   The  hiftoVy  now  be- 
gins to  be  diverted  of  fable ;  and  from  this  time 
may  be  accounted  equally  certain  with  that  of  a- 
ny  other  nation*    The  vaft  coi^qucfts  of  Sefoftrit 
were  i)ow  no  linger  known ;  tor  Pfammitichuf 
po0efled  nq  mprc  than  the  country  of  Egypt  it^ 
(elf.    It  appears,  indeed,  that  none  of  the  fuccel^ 
fors  of  Sefoftris,  or  even  that  monarch  himfelf^ 
had  niade  u(e  6f  any  means  to  keep  in  fubjc^oii ; 
the  countries  he  had  once  conquered.    Perhaps, 
indeed,  his  defign  originally  was  rather  to  pillage 
than  to  conqaer;  and  therefore,  on  hih  return^ 
his  vaft  empire  vanished.    Pfammitichus,  howe- 
ver, endeavoured  to  extend  his  dominions  by  ma- 
king war  on  his  neighbours ;  but,  putting  more , 
confidence  in  foreign  ^u^Uaries  than  in  bis  own 
fubje^9,  the  latter  were  fo  much  offended,  that 
upwards  of  »oq,qoo  figtting  men  emigrated  in  a 
body,  and  took  up  their  refidence  in  Ethiopia. 
To  repair  this  lofs,   Plammitichus  encouraged 
commerce,  and  opened  his  ports  to  all  fttangers^ 
w{[iom  he  greatly  care0cd,  contrary  to  (he  impo- 
litic maxims  of  i^is  predeceffors,  who  ref  uibd  to  ad- 
mit them  into  the  country.    He  alfo  laid  (iege  to 
A^otusin  Syria,  which  held  o^it  for'39  yc^ars  a* 
gainft  the  whole  ftrength  of  the'kingdpm ;  front 
which  it  appears  that  pfaqomiticl^us'was  no  great 
warrior.    He  is  reported  to  have  fent  to  difcover 
the  fpring^  of  the  Nile :  and  is  faid  to  have  made 
an  attempt  to  difcovei*  the  q^p^  ancient  language  > 
and  religion  in  the  world.     (See  Eovcation^ 
Part  n.  Sea,  |X.) '  Nechus,  the  fon  and  fuc*. 
ceflbr  of  pfammitichus,  i«  the  Pkara§i>-Necb9  of 
fcripture,  and  was  a  prince  of  an  enterprifmg  and 
warlike  genius.    In  the  beginnisy  of  his  reign,  he  . 
attempted  to  cat  through  the  ifthmus  of  Suez» 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean ;  but  * 
was  qbliged  to  abandon  the  enterpri^ie,  after  ha- 
ving loft  120,099  men  in  the  atten^pt.    After  thi« 
he  lent  a  (hip,  manned  with  fome  expert  Phcsnl* 
cian  mariners,  on  a  voyage  to  e»lore  the  coafta  * 
of  Africa.    Accordingly,  they  performed  the  voy. 
age ;  failed  round  the  conUnent  of  Africa ;  and 
after  three  years  returned  to  Egypt,  where  theiy   . 
relation  was  deemed  incredible.    The  moft  re- 
markable wars  in  which  this  king  was  engaged^ 
are  recorded  in  the  iacred  writings.    He  went  out 
agaiolt  the  Un^  of  Aflyria,  by  the  divine  com-  * 
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mand,  as  he  himfclf  told  Jofiah;  (H.  Chron.  xxx? 
W,)  but  being  oppotcd  by  this  king,  he  defeated 
ond  kilted  him  at  Mcgiddo  ;  after  which  be  made 
his  foi)  Jehoi  »Um,  kin^  and  imposed  on  him  an 
annual  tribute  ot  loo  Xalenta  of  filvtr  and  one  ta- 
Itmt  of  gold.  He  then  pro/eedtd  again  ft  the  king 
of  AiTyria ;  and  weakem»d  him  fo  much,  that  thp 
empire  was  Caoo  aftfr  diflolvei?.  Thua  hebccamjc 
roaftcr  of  Syri*  and  Phoenicia  ;  Kut  in  a  fhoit  tijmc, 
I^ebuch^dnez'/ar  king  of  Babylon  came  again (l 
bim  with  a  mighty  army.  I'he  J^gyptiarf  mo- 
iHwch,  not  daunted  by  the  formidable  appearance 
of  his  antagonjfty  boldly  ventured  a  battle ;  but 
was  overthrown  with  prodigious  flanghter,  and 
Kebuciiadncz^ar  became  mafterofall  the  country 
to  the  Ytry  g^teB  of  Pelufium.  The  reign  of  A- 
l^iEs,  the  Pharaoh  IJoPHaA  of  Scripture,  pre- 
fent8  U8  with  a  new'revoiution  in  the  Egyptian  af- 
fairs. He  is  faid  to  have  been  af  martial  pHnce, 
^hd  in  th«  hciginning  of  his  reign  very  fucccfhful. 
lie  took  by  ftorra  the  rich  city  of  Sidon  :  and  ha- 
ving OT^rcpme  the  Gypriots  and  Pt^oenicians  in  a 
fea-Aghtt  returned  to  Egypt  laden  with  fpoil. 
This  fuccefs  probably  incited  Zedekiah  kin^  of 
Jfideah  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him  againft 
riebududnezzar  kin^  of  Babylon.  The  bad  fuc- 
/cefs  of  'thta*alliance  was  roretoM  by  the  prophH 
Jeremiah;  an4  accordingly  it  happened.  For 
Nebuchadnezzar  haying  fat  down  with  his  army 
Jjcfrtrc  Jerufalem,  Apries  marched  from  Egypt  to 
relieve  the  city ;  but  no  fooner  did  he  perceive 
the  Babylonians  approaching  him,  than  he  retreat- 
|e4  ^s  faft  as  he  could,  leaving  the  Jews  expofed 
to  the  rage  of  th«r  mercileft  enemies ;  who  were 
thereupon  treated  as  Jeremiah  had  foretold ;  and 
hf  this  ftep  Apries  brought  upon  himfelf  the  ven- 
geance dcnounce4  by  the  fame  i^rbphet. — The 
inanner  in  which  Ihcfc  prediiftions  were  fulfilled 
is.  as  CullowB :  the  Cyreneans,  a  colony*  of  the 
Greeks,  )}cing: greatly  ft^engthened  bv  a  numerous 
fupply  of  their  country  men  under  their  third  king 
Batttu  ftyltd  (be  Hafpy^  and  encouraged  by  the 
Pythian  prack,  began  to  drive  out  their  Libyan 
tieighbourSy  ard  fbare  then*  pofi'efTions  among 
IhemfeWj^g.  Hereupon  Andican  khig  of  Libya 
fent  a  fubmiflive  embafly  to  Apries,  and  implored 
his  proteAion  againft  the  Cfyreneans.  Apries 
complied  with  his  requeft,  and  fent  a  powerful 
array  to  bia  relief.  The  Egyptians  were  defeated 
with  creat  (laughter ;  and  thofe  who  returnee) 
corop&ned  that  the  *^rmy  had  been  fent  pff  by 
Apries  in-  order  to  be  deftroyed,  that  he  might 
tyrannize'  Without  'cohtroul  over  the  reft  of  his 
fu'bje^s*.*  iTbis  thought  cdtching  the  attention  of 
the  pjiople,  an  almoft  univcffal  dpfedion  enfued. 
Api'ies  iJent  Afnafts,bM  chief  minifterjo  bring  them 
bi:k  to  a  lepfe  of  their  duty.  Buf  while  Amafis 
was  haranguing  and  advifing  themto  ret\im  to  th^ir 
alkfiiancc,  the  people  brouj^ht  the  cnligns  of  roy- 
alty apd  procUim^d  him  king.  See  Amasis.  A- 
pries  then  difpatched  one  Patarbemis,  with  orders 
to.tSIke  Amafis,  and  bri6g  him  alive  berore  hinli. 
ThijS'he  found  impoffible^  a^d  therefore  returned 
isrilhout  hift  prifoner  J  at  wHiich  the  king  was  fo 
tnva^d,  ^hat  he  commaiindtd  Patarbemis's  nofe 
and  ears  to  be  cut  off.  This  piece  of  cruelty 
copDpkted  hf«  ruin  ;  for  when  the  reft  of  the  £- 
gy|>tiau8,  who  hM  continued  faithful  to  Apiics^  be- 
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held  the  inhuman  mutilation  of  Patarbemis,  tb( 
to  a  roan  deferted  and  went  over  to  Aaisfi 
Both  parties  now  prepared  for  war;  Amafis  h 
ving  under  his  command  the  whole  body  of  natt^ 
Egyptians  ;  and  Apries  only  thofe  lonians,  Cii 
auh,  and  other  mercenaries  whom  he  could  e 
gage  ip  his  fervicc.  The  army  of  Apries  amoni 
ed  only  to  30,000 ;  but,  though  gteatly  inSrrij 
in  number  to  the  troops  of  his  rival,  as  he  w 
knew  that  the  Greeks  were  much  fuperior  in  1 
lour,  he  did  not  doiibt  of  vi<5tory*  Nay,  fo  \ 
was  Apries  puffed  up  with  this  notion,  that 
did  hot  believe  it  was  in  the  power  even  of  ai 
God  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom.  The  ti 
armies  (bon  met,  and  drew  up  in  order  of  baC 
near  Memphis.  A  bloody  engagement  eofDcdt 
which,  though  the  army  of  Apries  behaved  ii 
the  greateft  refolution,  they^  were  at  laft  on 
powered  by  numbers,  and  utterly  defeated,  i 
kit»g  himfelf  being  taken  prifoner.  Amafis  « 
look  poffefBon  of  the  throne  without  oppofiti 
He  confined  Apries  in  one  of  his  palaces,  but  tn 
cd  him  with  great  care  and  reJpe^.  The  pe(| 
however,  were  infinlacabJe,  and  could  not  bi 
ti&fied  while  he  enjoyed  his  life.  Amafis,  M 
fore,  at  laft  found  himfelf  obliged  to  deliveri 
into  their  hands.  Thus  the  predi^ion  reedl 
Jts  final  completion  :  Apries  wa^  delivered  ttf 
thofe  <w  ho  fought  bis  life;  and  who  nofoonefl 
him  in  their  power,  than  they  ftrangled  himi  { 
laid  his  body  in  the  fepulchre  of  his  anceftors.  8 
riqg  thefe  intefline  broils,  which  muft  have  gM 
ly  weakened  the  kingdoih,  but  mofk  probaWfj 
fore  the  death  pf  Apries,  Nebuchadnezttr  ii 
dcd  Egypt.  He  had  been  for  13  years  before* 
employed  in  befieging  Tyre,  and  at  laft  had  I 
thing  but  an  empty  city  for  his  pains.  To  dil 
himJclf  forne  amends,  therefore,  he  entered 
gypt,  haraffed  the  country,  killed  and  carried 
way  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  fo  thitl 
country  did  not  recover  from  the  effedi  of  I 
incurfion  for  a  long  time  after.  In  this  cxgi 
tion,  however,  he  feems  hot  to  have  aimed  at  | 
manent  conqueft,  but  to  have  been  induce^* 
n^rely  by  the  lote  of  plunder,  of  which  Itfj 
ried  with  him  an  immenfe  quantity  to  BaW 
Sonie  fay  he  affif  ed  Ahiafis  a^inf*  Apries.  1 
ring  the*rcign  of  Amafis,  Egypt  is  faid  to  ■ 
flouriihed  greatly,  and  to  have  contained  KM 
populous  cities.  That  good  order  might  be  I 
among  fuch  vaft  numbers  of  people,  Aina6«' 
a^ed  a  jaw,  by  which  e'yeiy  Egyptian  wasboi 
once  a-year  to  inform  the  governor  of  hfe  f 
vincc  by  what  means  he  gained  his  livdihcj 
and  if  be  failed  of  thjs,  to  put  him  to  death.  1 
fame  pUniflimeut  he  decreed  to  thofe  who  (« 
not  give  a  fatisfad^ory  account  of  therofeWeS.  * 
monarch  very  much  fayoured  the  Qrecks,  ^ 
married  a  woman  of  Grecian  extrad^.  To  ai( 
Grei^k  titles,  as  well  as  particular  peribn«j 
ma^  confiderable  prefents^  He  alfo  allov^J; 
Greeks  in  general  to  connc  into  Pgypt»  ^  * 
eit-htr  in  the  city  of  Naucratis,  or  carry  on  U 
trade  upon  the  fea  coafts ;  granting  IheW  a 
temples,  and  places  where  they  might  ere<t  tt 
pies  to  their  own  deities.  He  rcCtivcd  alfo  a  ' 
from  Solon  the  celebrated  Athenian  lawgiver 
reduced  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  under  hi»fubjc<^ 
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Tkjrofpcritf  of  Egypt,  however,  ended  with 
%t^  of  Amafis,  or  indtred  befoir  it.  The  R- 

figMXlarch  had  fonne  how  or  other  incenfrd 
%  king  of  Perfia.  The  caufe  of  the  qiur- 
irfi  iacntain  ;  but  whatever  it  was,  the  Pcr(i- 
«Murcb  Towed  the  deftru^ion  of  Amafis.  In 
ieaeas  time  Phanes  of  Halicamaflus,  com- 
Mrierof  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  in  the  pay  of 
4ttfi»,  took  fome  private  difgtift  ;  and  leaving  £- 
opdcnbarkcd  for  Perftat  He  was  a  wife  and  a- 
fiejtniml,  perfedly  acquainted  with  every  thing 
terehtcd  to  Egypt ;  and  had  great  credit  with 
itCfteks  ia  that  country.  Amaiis  was  imme- 
Mf  icoGUe  how  great  the  lofs  of  this  man 
MMbetohioH  and  therefore  fcnt  af^er  him  a 
•rffCflimch  with  a  fwift  galley.  Phanes  was 
aondiiglf  overtaken  in  Lycia,  but  not  brought 
kk;  for,  making  his  guard  drunk,  he  continu- 
dkh  journey  to  Perfia,  and  prefcnted  himfelf  be- 
te 6mbyffs,  as  he  was  meditating  the  over- 
Asvoftbe  Egyptian  m-marchy.    At  this  dan- 

Ccrifiialfo,  the  Egyptian  monarch  impru- 
made  Pulycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos  his  ene- 
flf.  7^  man  had  been  the  raoft  remarkable 
•wrcfc  rfcorded  in  hiflory,  for  an  uninterrupted 
•arft  <rf  facccli,  without  the  intervention  of  one 
hilt  Bfbrtunate  event.    Amaiis,  being  at  this 
■ebftri^aUiancc  with  Polycrates,  wrote  him 
IlitOito  which*  af^er  congratulating  him  on 
BiSH^mty,  he  told  him  that  he  was  afraid  left 
Mia^  were  too  many,  and  he  might  be  fud- 
ia^tkovn  down  into  the  greateft  mifcry.   For 
ikftifeiheadvifed  him  voluntarily  to  take  away 
AMt&JDg  from  his  own  happinefs ;  and  to  call 
a»»fEla  which  would  gri^e  him  moft  if  he  was 
•ciucotaHy  lo  lofc  it.     Polycrates  followed  his 
*^,  ind  threw  into  the  fea  a  fignet  of  inefti- 
•»Kc  nloe.    This,  however,  did  not  anfwer  the 
•irafcl  parpofe-     The  fignet  happened  to  be 
W'>wcd  by  a  fi(h,  which  was  taken  a  few  days 
ifctrwU,  and  thus  wa*  reftored  to  Polycrates. 
W  th»  Amafis  was  no  fooncr  informed,  than, 
•BBodfring  Polycrates  as  really  unbappjy  and  al- 
**if  onthc  blink  of  deftruftion,  he  refolved  to 
^ttffidtothe  fricndftiip  which  fubfifted  be- 
ten  them.    For  this  puipofe  he  difjpatched  an 
Ml  to  Samos,  commanding  him  to  acquaint 
•Krates,  that  he  renounced  his  alliance,  and 
^^  obJigaiions  between  them ;  that  he  niight 
■J* Bourn  hii  misfortunes  with  the  forrow  of  a 
«»i  Thu'*  Amafis  left  Polycrates  at  liberty  to 
J»piaft  him,  and' accordingly  he  offered  to  af- 
■  Cimbyfcs  with  a  fleet  of  ihips  in  his  Egyptian 
2^on.    Amafis  had  not,  however,  the  raif- 
■^  to  fire  the  calamities  of  his  country.    He 
w*  about  A.  A.  C  5 15,  after  a  reign  of  ^4  years  5 
**i left  the  kingdom  to  his  fon  Pfammenilus,  juft 
fcCjmbyfci  was  approaching  the  ft'ontiers  of  the 
■^piwt  The  new  prince  was  fcarce  feated  on  the 
^^1  wl»cn  the  Per fian^  appeared.  Pfammenitiis 
•»  togttber  what  forces  he  could,  to  prevent 
^  frwn  entering  the  kingdom.     Cambyfes, 
••WW.  imn\ediately  laid  fiegc  to  PeluBum,  and 
■•ie  i»mfetf  maftcr  of  it  by  the  following  ftrata- 
^'  l>e  placed  in  tl;c  front  of  his  army  a  great 
**»  of  cats,  dogs,  and  other  animals,  that 
^  deemed  Cicrcd  by  the  Egyptians.    He  then 
•tfctd  the  city,  and  took  it  witbotit  oppofitipa  \ 
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garrifpn, .  which  confifted  entirely  of  EgyptU 
ans,  no*  d.^rini^  to  throw  a  dart  or  ihoot  an  ar- 
row again  it  their  enemies,  left  they  Ihould  kill 
fome  of  the  I-  *ly  animals. 

(II.)  Egypt,  history  of,  till  the  death 
OF  ALEXANOtR,  Cambyfcs  had  fcarce  taken 
polTeflRon  of  the  city,  when  Pfammenitus  advan- 
ced againft  him  with  a  numerous  rirmy.  But  be- 
fore the  engagement,  the  Greeks  who  fervcd  un- 
der Pfamme.iitus,  to  Ihew  their  indignation  a- 
gainft  their  treacherous  countryman  Phines, 
brou.;ht  his  children  into  the  camp,  killed  them 
in  the  prefence  of  their  father  and  of  the  two  ar- 
mies, and  then  drank  their  blood.  The  Perfians, 
enraged  at  fo  cruel  a  fight,  fell  upon  the  Ei^pti- 
ans  with  the  utmoft  fury,  put  them  to  flight, 
and  cut  the  greatcft  part  of  them  in  pieces. 
Thofe  who  efcapcd  fled  to  Memphis,  where  they 
were  foon  after  guilty  of  ;i  horrid  outrage.  Cam- 
byfes fent  a  herald  to  them  in  a  ftiip  ftom  Mity- 
lene :  but  no  fooner  did  they  fee  her  come  into 
the  port,  than  they  flocked  down  to  the  (hore, 
deftroyed  the  (hip,  and  tore  to  pieces  the  herald 
and  all  the  crew;  afterwards  carrying  their  ming- 
led Hmbs  into  the  city,  in  a  kind  of  barbarous 
triumph.  Not  long  after,  they  were  obliged  to 
furrender;  and  thus  Pfammenitus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  inveterate  enemy,  who  was  now  en- 
raged beyond  meafure  at  the  cruelties  exercifed 
upon  the  children  of  Phancs,  the  herald,  and  the 
Mitylenean  failors.  The  rapid  fuccefa  of  the  Perfi- 
ans  ftruck  with  fuch  terror  the  Libyans,  Cyrcneans, 
Barcsans,  and  other  dependents  or  allies  of  the 
Egyptian  monarch,  that  they  immediately  fub- 
roitted.  Nothing  now  re  nained  but  to  difpofe 
of  the  captive  king,  and  revenge  on  him  and  his 
fab|e<5ls  the  cruelties  which  they  had  committed. 
This  the  mercilefs  vidor  executed  in  the  ievereft 
manner.  On  the  loth  day  after  Memphis  had 
been  taken,  Pfammenitus  and  the  chief  of  the  E- 
gyptian  nobility  were  ignominioufly  fent  into 
one  of  the  fuburbs  of  that  city.  The  king  being 
there  feated  in*a  proper  place,  faw  his  daughter 
coming  along  in  the  habit  of  a  flave  with  a  pitch- 
er to  rctch  water  from  the  river,  and  followed  by 
the  daughters  of  the  greateft  families  in  Egypt, 
all  in  the  fame  miferable  garb,  with  pitchers  in 
their  hands,  drowned  in  tears,  and  louily  be- 
moaning their  fiiiferable  fituation.  When  the  fa- 
thers faw  their  daughters  in  diftrefs,  they  burft 
into  tears,  all  but  Pfammenitus,  who  only  caft 
his  eyes  on  the  ground  and  kept  them  fixed  there. 
After  the  young  women,  came  the  fon  of  Pfam- 
menitus, with  1000  of  the  young  nobility,  with 
bits  in  their  mouths  and  halters  round  their  neck, 
led  to  execution.  This  was  done  to  expiate  the 
murder  of  the  Perfian  herald  and  the  Mitylenean 
failors  ;  for  Cambyfes  caufed  ten  of  the  Egyptians 
of  the  firft  rank  to  be  publicly  executed  for  every 
one  of  thofe  that  had  been  (lain.  Pfammenitu!f» 
however,  obfcxved  the  fame  conduct  as  before > 
keeping  his  eyes  ftedfaftly  fixed  on  the  ground, 
though  all  the  Egyptians  around  him  mide  the 
loudeft  lamentations.  A  little  after  this  he  faw 
aci  intimate  fnend  and  companion,  now  advanced 
in  years,  who  having  been  plundered  of  all  he  had, 
was  begging  his  bread  from  door  to  door  iu  the 
fubuibs.  Upon  fecio^  this  maO|  P&mmcnitua 
.  ..« V  .   . .  .  .^urcpt 
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wept  bittf  rly ;  and  calling  out  to  him  by  his  name* 
ftnick  himftif  oq  the  head  as  if  he  had  been  fran- 
tic. Of  this  the  fpies  who  had  been  fct  over  him 
to  obfcrve  his  behaviour,  gave  innnjcdiate  notice 
to  Canabyfes,  who  thereMpoq  fent  to  inquire  the 
caufe  of  fuch  immoderate  grief.  Pia'nmfnitus 
oufwered,  that  the  calan\itte6  of  his  own  family 
confounded  him,  and  were  too  great  to  be  lament- 
ed by  any  outward  liRns  of  grief ;  but  the  extreme 
<3iftrels  of  a  boTom  friend  gave  more  room  for  re- 
flexion, and  therefore  extorted  tears  from  him. 
With  this  anfwer  Cambyfcs  was  fo  affeXed,  that 
he  fent  orders  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
king's  fon  ;  but  thefe  came  too  late,  for  the  young 
prince  had  been  put  tQ  death  before  any  of  the 
lelt.  Pfammenitus  himfelf  was  then  fent  for  into 
the  city,  and  reftored  to  his  liberty  .  and  had  he 
not  ihowed  a  defire  of  revenge,  might  perhaps 
have  been  truded  with  if.c  government  of  Egypt ; 
but  being  difcpvered  hatching  fchemes  againft  the 
govemment»  he  was  feized,  and  condemned  to 
(iiink  bull's  blood.  The  Egyptians  were  now  re- 
duced to  the  loweft  degree  of  (la very.  Their 
country  became  a  provmcc  of  the  Perfian  empire : 
the  body  of  Amafis  their  late  king  wad  taken  out 
of  bis  grave  ;  and  after  being  man^^led  iii  a  ihock- 
ing  manner*  was  finally  burui.  But  what  Item- 
ed more  grievous  than  all  the  reft,  their  god  Apis 
was  flain,  and  his  prjefts  ignorainioufly  fcourged  ; 
and  this  infpired  the  whole  nation  with  fuch  an 
hatred  to  the  Perfians,  that  they  could  never  af- 
terwards be  reconciled  to  them.  \s  long  as  ttic 
Pcrlian  empire  fubfifted,  the  E^yptiani  could  ne- 
ver Ihake  off  their  yoke.  They  frequently  revolt- 
ed indeed,  but  were  always  overthrown  with  pro- 
digious lofs.  At  lait  they  fubmitted,  without  op- 
pofition,  to  Alexander  the  Great;  after  whofp 
death,  Egypt  again  became  a  powerful  kingdom  ; 
but  from  the  conqueft  of  it  by  Cambyfcs  to  the 
prcfcnt  time,  it  has  i^cver  been  governed  but  by 
loteign  princes,  agreeable  to  the  prophecy  of  £- 
zeklel,  *.'  There  (ball  be  no  iliore  a  priqce  of  the 
land  of  Egypt." 

(I2.)EgYPT,  HISTORY  OFi  TILL  THE  DEATH  OF 

Ptolemy  EuERGbTEs.  On  the  di^  at  h  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  Egypt,  together  with  Libya,  and 
that  part  of  Arabia  which  borders  on  E^ypt,  were 
a(rigncd  to  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Lagus,  as  gover- 
nor, under  Alexander's  (on  by  Roxana,  who  was 
but  newly  born.  Nothing  was  farther  from  the 
intention  of  this  governor,  than  to  keep  the  pro- 
vinces in  tru(t  for  another.  He  did  not,  however, 
adume  the  title  ot  king^  till  his  authority  was 
firm.y  e(labli(hed;  and  this  did  not  happen  till  19 
years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  Antigo- 
nus  and  Demetrius  had  unfucce(8^1ly  attetnpted 
the  conqueft  of  Egypt.  From  the  time  0^  his  fir(t 
cftabli(hment  on  the  fUrone,  Ptolemy,  who  had  aT- 
lumcd  the  title  of  Soter,  feigned  %o  years;  which 
added  to  the  former,  19,  make  up  the  39  years 
which  hiftorians  coipmonly  allow  him  to  have 
reigned  alone. — in  the  39th  year  of  bis  reign,  he 
made  his  fon,  Ptolemy  Phi  lade  lp  bus,  part- 
ner in  the  empire  ;  declaring  him  his  lucce(ror,  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  elded  (on  named  Ceraunus  ; 
Jjelng  excited  thereto  by  his  violent  love  for  Sere- 
nUe  Phtladelphus's  mother.  Upon  this  Ceraunus 
immediately  quitted  the  court  |  axid*fle4  at  laft 
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ioto  Syria,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  S( 
leucus  Nicator,  whom  he  afterwards  ungratemU 
murdered.  The  moft  remarkable  trantadioo  c 
thisreign  was  the  embellilhing of  Alexandria,  wbie 
Ptolemy  made  th^  capital  of  his  new  kingdoo 
See  Alexandria.  Ptolemy  Soter  died  aboii 
A.  A.  C.  184,  in  the  4i(t  year  of  his  reign,  ao 
$4th  of  his  age.  He  was  the  beft  prince  of  hi 
race;  and  left  behind  him  an  example  of  pro 
dence,  jufhce,  and  clennency  whidi  few  of  K 
fuccelTors  followed.  Bc(ides  the  provinces  ori^ 
nally  afligned  to  him,  he  added  to  his  empn 
tho(e  of  Cxlo- Syria,  Ethiopia,  Pampbylia,  Lydi 
CarUy  *and  fome  of  the  Cyclades.  His  fucGC 
for,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  added  nothing  to  d 
extent  of  the  empire  ;  nor  did  be  perform  H 
thing  remarkable  except  embcllifbing  farther  |l 
city  of  Alexandria,  enriching  its  library,  caani 
the  oM  teftriment  to  be  tranflated  into  Greek,  18* 
Bible,  §  V.)  and  entering  into  an  alliance  wili 
the  Rumans.  In  his  time,  Magas,  the  goveroi 
of  Lil>ya  and  Cyrene,  revolted ;  and  held  XM 
province  as  an  independent  prince,  notwitbfts^ 
ing  the  utmoll  efforts  of  Ptolemy  to  reduce  hi 
At  la(t  an  accommodation  took  place  ;  and: 
marriage  was  propofed  between  Berenice,  thcs( 
ly  daughter  of  Magas,  and  Ptolemy's  eldeft  H 
The  yonng  princefs  was  to  receive  all  ber^itbefl^ 
dominions  by  wax  of  dowry,  and  thus  they  #(mI 
again  be  brought  under  the  dominion  ofPtuko^ 
family.  But  before  this  treaty  could  be  put  in eN 
cution,  MagaB  died ;  and  then  Apamea,  the  prt 
cefs's  mother,  did  all  ihecould  to  prevent  the  matfll 
This,  however,  (he  was  not  able  to  do:  but  hi 
efforts  for  that  purpofe  produced  a  deftinflil 
war  for  4  years  with  Antiochus  Thf  os  king  « 
Syria,  and  the  a^ing  of  a  bloody  tragedy  io  til 
family  of  the  latter.  See  Syria.  About  A.  A 
C.  246,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  died  ;  and  was  foo 
ceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Ptolemy,  who  had  bcei 
niarried  to  Berenice  the  daughter  of  Magas.  I| 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  found  himfelf  en 
gaged  in  a  war  with  Antiochifs  Theosking^ 
Syria.  Ifrom  this  he  returned  vi^onous,  aiM 
brought  with  him  3500  ftatues  and  pidures,  a 
mong  which  were  many  of  the  ancient  £gyp4 
idols,  which  had  been  carried  ^^way  byCamoyit 
into  Pcrfta.  Thefe  wcrp  reftoted  by  Ptoltiny* 
their  ancient  temples;  in  memory  of  which  favot^ 
the  Egyptians  gave  him  the  furnjime  of  Eue«OJ| 
Tts,  or  the  Bei^ficent.  In  this  expcditiop  nj 
gfeatly  enlarged  his  dominions,  making  hJonia 
ma(ter  of  all  the  countries  that  lie  between  mow 
Taurus  and  the  confines  of  India.  An  accoon 
of  thefe  conque(^s  was  given  by  himfelf,  *"^*^"5u 
oh  a  monument,  to  thp  following  eflfed.  **  P^^ 
my  Eprgetes,  having  received  fronj  his  feibcr  thft 
fovereignty  of  Egypt,  Libya,  Syria,  Pbcenice,  Ck 
Pfus,  Lycia,  Caria,  and  the  other  CycladeSf  »^ 
fembled  a  miL'hty  army  of  hqrfc  and  foot,  witfl  * 
great  fleet,  and  elephants,  out  of  Troijloditia  m 
Ethiopia ;  fome  of  which  had  been  Ul?en  by  h«. 
father,  and  the  reft  by  himfelf,  and  brought  trott 
thence,  and  trained  up  for  war  %  wi|h  this  grw 
force  he  failed  into  Afia ;  and  having  conqucrfa 
all  the  provinces  which  lie  on  this  (idc  ^jf'^i* 
phrates,  CUicia,  Pamphylia,  Ionia,  the  Hdlcj* 
pOflt,  ^i  Thrace,  he  crofca  ttur  river  witb^ 
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te  %Cfi  of  the  conquered  countries^  and  the    Magas  ;  after  which,  giving  h?frifelf  up  to  alltnan* 
li^eftliole  Mtions,  and  reduced  Mcfopotamia,    ner  of  Hcentioiifncfs,  the  kingdom  felt  into  a  kind 

of  anarchy.  CUohwme?  the  Spartan  king  (lill  re- 
fidcd  at  court ;  and  feeing  now  unable  to  bear  the 
diiliilute  manners  which  prevailed  there,  he  pref- 
fed  Phibpater  to  ^ivc  him  the  affiftancc  he  had 
proroifed  for  rcfto-ing  him  to  the  throne  of  Spar- 
ta. This  he  the  fathef  infifltd  upon,  becaufe  he 
ha<^  received  advice  that  Antigor»us  king  of  Ma- 
cedon  was  dead,  that  the  Achseans  were  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Etoliana,  and  that  the  Lace- 
demonians had  joined  the  latter  againrt  the  Achap- 
ans  and  Macedonians.  Ptolemy,  when  afraid  of 
his  brother  M^g^s,  had  indeed  promifed  to  aflift 
the  king  of  Sparta  with  a  powerful  fleet,  hoping 
thus  to  attach  him  to  his  own  intereft :  but  novr 
when  Magas  was  out  of  the  way,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  king,  or  rather  his  miniftcrs,  that 
Clcomenes  fhould  not  be  aflifted,  nor  even  allow- 
ed to  leave  the  kingdom ;  and  this  extravagant 
refolutlon  proc^uced  the  defperate  attempt  of  Ge- 
Omenes,  of  which  afi  account  will  be  found  in  the 
hi^ory  of  Sparta.    Of  the  diforders  which  now 

fumamed  the 
attempted  to 
wreft  ftom  Ptolemy  the  proTuices  of  Cselo- Syria, 
and  Paleftine.  But  in  this  he  was  finally  difap^ 
pointed  ;  and  might  eafily  have  been  totally  driven 
out  of  Syria,  had  not  ttolemy  been  too  much  ta- 
ken up  with  his  debaucheries  to  think  of  carrying 
on  the  war.  The  dilcontent  occafioned  by  thU 
MnBhaflfadors  fromjhe  Achaeann,  imploring    piece  of  negligence  foon  produced  a  civil  war  in 


llAfUia,  Sufia,  Ferfia,  Media,  and  all  the  coun 
tyn&rasBadria."  On  the  king's  return  from 
tbapedttioo,   be  paffed   through  JeniTalem, 

vkrc  k  offtred  many  iacrifices  to  the  God  of 

M,  sod  eter  afterwards  exprefled  a  great  fa- 

iwr  far fte  Jewiih  nation.  At  this  time,  the  Jews 
I  wt  mbutiries  to  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  and 

bmJ  them  annually  ao  talents  of  filver.  This  tri- 
,  mtf  howffer,  Oatas,  who  was  then  high  prieft, 
;  toBg  of  a  fefy  covetous  difpofition,  had  for  a 
i  ki|tiiDe  oegieded  to  paj,  fo  that  the  arrears  a- 

IMKd  to  a  very  large  fum.    Sodn  after  his  rc- 

li^tfefltforc,  Ptolemy  fcnt  one  of  his  courtiers 

Wmt  Abenkm  to  demand  the  rtioney,  and  de- 

Irf  Km  to  acquaint  the  Jews  that  he  would 

feikE  vtf  fipon  them  in  cafe  of  a  refufal.  A  young 

«•»  Iwtcver,  named  Jif/fph,  fiephew  to  Onias, 

H  (Ki^  tend  meaiM  to  avert  the  king's  anger, 

hcTfli  got  himfelf  chofen  his  receiver  general, 

M  by  his  faithful  difcharge  of  that  important 

hi,  coQtiniied  in  high  favour  tvith  Ptolemy  as 

kg  u  he  Hved.    Ptolemy  Euergetes  having  at     enfued,  Antiochus  king  of  Syria, 

kftcoidoded  a  peace  with  Seleucui,  the  fuccefTor     Greatf  took  the  advantage,  and 

iAniochttiTheog,  attempted  the  enlargement 

tfhiitloouflkMv>  on  the  S.  ftde.    In  this  he  was 

iMedwith  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  made  himfelf 

ttbsf  all  the  coafta  of  the  Red  Sea,  both  oh 

^tkUm  and  Ethiopian  fide<),  quite  down  to 

^teof  fr.bel-mandel     On  his  return  he  was 
'«bafl*adors  from  the  Achaeann,  imploring 


^ againft  the  Etolians  and  Licedemo 

■•I  Tkii  the  king  readily  promifed  them  :  but 
wyimgiQ  the  mean  time  engaged  Antigonus 
Wf  «f  Miccdon  to  fupport  them,  Ptolemy  was 
«!tBdiofieQded,  that  he  fent  powerful  fuccours 
to  Cl«)Biciie«ni.  king  of  Sparta;  hoping,  by  that 
•f«i»  to  humble  Iwth  the  Achseans  and  their 
»»  ^  Antigonns.  In  this  however  he  was  dif 
^pwfltcd ;  for  Cleomenes,  after  having  gained 
*7  Wifiderablc  advantages  over  the  enemy,  was 
<  1*4  oatirely  defeated  in  the  batle  of  Sellalia, 
*iaW«ged  to  take  refuge  in  Ptolemy's  domini- 
•^  He  was  received  by  the  Egyptian  monarch 
^thc  gnritcft  klndnefs  ;  a  yearly  penflott  of  14 
wt!  was  affigned  him,  with  a  promife  of  reflo- 
^  Him  to  the  Spartan  thron*- ;  but  before  this 
*-l»eaccompUihcd,  Ptolemy  died,  in  the  47th 
pof  hit  reign,  and  was  fuccecded  by  hir  fon 
'^  "ty  Phifapater.  Thus  we  have  feen  the  E- 
iy/«n  empire  brought  to  a  very  great  height  of 
^««f  i  and  had  the  fbcceeding  monarchs  been 
*tt«l  to  prticrve  that  ftrength  of  empire  tranf 
J****!  to  them  by  Euergetes,  it  is  probable  that 
%t  night  have  been  able  to  hoH  the  balance 
Jw  Rome,  and  after  the  deflru<5lion  of  Car- 
^l<to  have  prevented  that  hnughty  city  from 
2^  miftrefe  of  the  world.  But  after  the 
S  kL?^^"^  Euei^etes,  the  Egyptian  em- 
J^  bong  governed  either  by  weak  monarchs, 
"l^tti  tnoniters,  quickly  declined,  and  from 
'  time  nukes  no  conCpicuous  figure  in  hiftory, 
■J^'?*«  the  depravity  of  fome  of  its  kings,  where- 
^"^■^T,  indeed,  vie  with  any  nation. 
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fTotmy  Philometos.    Ptolemy  Philopa- 
'«iw  bii  reign  with  the  murder  of  his  brother 


his  dominions,  and  the  whole  kingdom  continued 
in  the  utmoft  confufion  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign  and  37th  of 
hh  ^gc.  During  the  reign  of  Philopater  happen- 
ed a  very  extraordinary  etent  with  regard  to  the 
Jf'ws,  which  is  recorded  in  the  iii.  Book  of  Mac* 
cabees  ;  chap.  1, 3, 4,  ^.  The  king  of  Egypt,  while 
on  his  Syrian  expedition,  had  attempted  to  enter 
the  temple  of  Jerufalcm ;  but  being  hindered  by 
the  Jews,  he  was  filled  with  the  utmoft  rage  a- 
gainft  the  whole  nation.  On  his  return  to  Alex- 
andria, he  refolvcd  to  make  thofe  who  dwelt  in 
that  city  feel  the  .firft  effeds  of  his  vengeance.-^ 
He  began  with  puhlifhing  a  decree,  which  he  cau- 
fcd  to  br  engravrd  on  a  pillar  ere<fled  for  thatpur- 
pofe  at  the  gate  of  his  palace,  excluding  all  thofe 
who  did  not  facrifice  to  the  gods  worfhipped  by 
the  kinff.  Thus  the  Jews  were  debarred  fi-om 
fuing  to  him  for  juftice,  or  prote^ion.  By  the 
favour  of  Alex^niler  the  Great,  Ptolemy  Sotcr, 
Philadelphns  and  Euergetes,  the  Jews  enjoyed  at 
Alexandria  the  fame  privileges  with  the  Macedo- 
nian-. In  that  metropolis  the  inhabitants  were 
divided  iirto  three  claflVs.  fn  the  firft  were  the 
Macedonians,  or  oriijinal  founders  of  the  city,  and 
along  with  them  were  enrolled  the  Jews  ;  in  the 
ad  were  the  mercenaries  who  had  I'erved  under 
Alexander ;  and  in  the  3d  the  native  Egypti;in8. 
Ptolemy  now,  to  be  revenged  of  the  Jews,  ordered 
that  they  (hoii)d  be  r^eg'-adcd  from  the  firft  rank, 
and  enrolled  among  the  native  Egyptians  ;  and  that 
all  of  th^t  nation  fliould  pppe^r  at  an  appointed 
time  before  the  pro'^  er  officers,  to  he  enrolled  a- 
mong  the  peoj  I  ;  t  at  at  the  time  of  thdr  enroll- 
ment they  lliOuKi  have  'he  n.ark  of  an  ivy  leaf, 
the  badge  of  Bacchus,  impieflcd  with  a  hot  iron 
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on  their  faces ;  that  all  Who  were  thus  marked 
fhould  be  made  llaves  ;  and,  laftly,  that  if  any  one 
fhpuld  ftand  out  againft  this  decree,  he  (hould  be 
immediately  put  to  death.  That  he  mi .^ht  not, 
however,  fcem  an  enemy  to  the  whole  na  ion,  he 
declared,  that  thofc  who  facrificed  to  his  ^ods 
fhould  enjoy  their  former  privileges,  and  remain 
in  the  fame  clafs.  Yet,  notwithftanding  this 
tempting  offer,  300  only^out  of  many  thoulhnd 
Jews  who  lived  in  Alexandria  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  abandon  th'eir  religion  in  order  10  fove 
thcmfelves  from  flavery.  TUe  apoflales  were  im- 
mediately excommunicated  by  their  brethren :  and 
this  their  enemies  cuii/lrucd  as  done  in  oppofition 
to  the  king's  order  ;  wh'»ch  threw  the  tyrant  into 
fuch  a  rage,  that  he  n  folved  to  extirpate  the  whole 
nation,  beginning  with  the  Jews  who  lived  in  A- 
texandria  and  other  cities  of  Egypt,  and  proceed- 
ing from  thence  to  Judsea  and  Jerufalehi  itfclf.  In 
confequcnce  of  this  cruel  rtfolutioa,  he  command- 
ed all  the  Jews  that  lived  in  any  part  of  Egypt  to 
be  brought  in  chains  to  Alexandria,  and  there  to 
be  fliut  up  in  the  Hippodrome,  which  was  a  very 
fpacious  place  without  the  city,  where  the  people 
ufed  to  aflemble  to  fee  horfe-races  and  other  pub- 
lic diverHons.  He  then  fent  for  Herman  mafter  of 
the  elephants ;  and  commanded  him  to  have  500 
of  thefe  animals  ready  againft  the  next  day,  to  let 
loofe  upon  the  Jews  in  the  Hippodrome.  But 
when  the  elephants  were  prepared  for  the  execu- 
tion, and  the  people  were  afTembled  in  great 
crowds  to  fee  it,  they  were  for  that  day  difap- 
pointed  by  the  king's  abfence.  For,  having  been 
late  up  the  night  before  with  fome  of  his  debauch- 
ed companions,  be  did  not  awake  till  the  time  for 
the  fhow  was  over,  and  the  fpedators  returned 
home.  He  therefore  ordered  one  of  his  fervants 
to  call  him  early  on  the  following  day,  that  the 
people  might  not  meet  with  a  fecond  difappoint- 
ment.  But  when  the  fervant  awaked  him  the  king 
was  not  yet  returned  to  his  fenfes ;  havirg  with- 
drawn, exceedingly  drunk,  only  a  (hort  lime  be- 
fore. As  he  did  not  remember  the  order,  he  there- 
fore fell  into  a  violent  paflion,  and  threatened  with 
death  the  fervant  who  had  awaked  him  ?  and  this 
caufed  the  ihow  to  be  put  off  till  the  third  day. 
At  laft  the  king  came  to  the  Hippodrome  attend- 
ed with  a  vaft  multitude  of  fpedators  ;  but  when 
the  elephants  were  let  loofe,  inftead  of  falling  u- 
pon  the  Jews,  they  turned  their  rage  againit  the 
fpedtators  and  foldiers,  and  deftroyed  great  num- 
bers of  them,  /^t  the  fame  time,  fome  frightful 
appearances  which  were  feen  in  the  air  fo  terrified 
the  king,  thit  he  commanded  the  Jews  to  be  im- 
mediately fct  at.  liberty,  andreftored  them  to  their 
former  privileges.  No  fooncr  were  they  dcHver- 
cd  from  this  danger  than  they  demanded  leave  to 
put  to  death  fuch  of  their  nation  as  had  abandon- 
ed their  religion  ;  which  being  granted,  they  dif- 
patched  the  300  apoflates.  Philopater  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  PtoUmy  Epipbatut ;  aird  be,  after  a 
reign  of  14  years,  by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  a  war  commenced  with  the 
king  of  Syria,  who  had  ftizcd  on  the  provinces  of 
Coe^o  Syria  and  Pakftine  in  the  preceoing  reign. 
In  the  ccurfe  of  this  war,  Philometor  was  either 
vo'untariiy  delivered  up  to  Antiochu.*^,  or  taken 
priibner.    But  however  this  was,  the  Aiexaudri- 
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ans  defpairing  of  his  ever  being  able  to  recbver  h| 
Hberty,  raifcd  to  the  thnme  his  brother  Ptolcm 
who  took  the  name  of  Buergetfs  JL  but  was  a 
terwards  called  Ph  vscon,  or  the  bi^»beUitd%Qni 
count  of  the  prominent  belly,  which  by  his  gls 
tony  and  luxury  be  bad  acquired.  He  was  fotn 
(eated  on  the  throne,  however,  when  Antiochi 
Epiphanes,  returning  into  £gypt»  drove  out  Pht 
Gon,  and  reOored  the  whole  kingdom,  except  P 
luftum,  to  Philometor.  His  de^gn  was  to  kind 
a  war  betwixt  the  twq  brothers,  fo  that  be  a^ 
have  an  opportunity  of  feizing  the  kingdom.  F 
this  reafon  he  kept  to  himfelf  the  city  of  Pclufiua 
by  which,  being  the  key  of  Egypt,  he  mi^ht  i 
his  pleafure  re-enter  the  countiy.  But  Phiktt 
ter,  apprifed  of  his  dcOgn,  invited  bis  brcth 
Ph  y  fcon  to  an  accommodation ;  «i'htch  was  bafifi 
elfctftcd  by  their  filler  Cleopatra.  The  brotta 
agreed  to  reign  jointly,  and  to  oppose  to  the  i 
mod  of  their  power  Antiochus,  whom  they  od 
fidered  as  a  common  enemy.  On  this  the  kil 
of  Syria  invaded  Egypt  with  a  great  army,  k 
was  prevented  by  the  Romans  from  con^erinf 
The  two  brothers  were  no  foooer  freed  from  1 
apprehenfion  of  a  foreign  enemy,  than  theybe^ 
to  quarrel  with  each  other.  Tbeir  diifeiciM 
foon  came  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  Romasi 
nate  interpofed.  But  before  the  ambaflfadorea 
ployed  to  inquire  into  the  merks  of- the  call 
could  arrive  in  Egypt,  Phyfcon  h^id  driven  PH 
metor  from  the  throne,  and  obliged  him  toM 
the  kingdom.  On  this  the  dethroned  prince  HI 
to  Rome,  where  he  appeared  meanly  drdfed^il 
withoi  t  attendants.  He  was  very  kmdly  rccetH 
by  the  fcnate ;  who  were  fo  well  fatisfied  of  d 
injuftice  done  him,  that  they  immediately  decrrt 
his  reftoration.  He  was  reconducted  accordit^ 
ly  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  ambafladors  in  tpff 
an  accommodation  was  negociated,  whereby  Pb) 
con  was  put  in  poifeOion  of  Libya  and  Cyreo 
and  Philometor  of  all  Egypt  and  the  ifland  of  0 
prus ;  each  of  them  being  declared  indepeinkl 
of  the  other.  1  he  treaty*  as  ufual,  was  confirt 
ed  with  oaths  and  facrifices,  and  was  brota 
almoft  as  foon  as  made.  Phyfcon  was  diflatisfi 
with  his  ihare  of  the  dominioos :  and  tbcfcfti 
fent  ambafiTddors  to  Rome,  defiringtbat  thciM 
of  Cyprus  might  b&«dded  to  his  other  pofltffi** 
This  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  ambalfatk* 
and  therefore  Phyfcon  went  to  Rome  la  p«^ 
His  demand  was  evidently  unjuft ;  but  th«  R 
mans,  confidering  it  their  intereil  to  weakens 
power  of  Egypt  as  much  as  poffible,  adjudgl 
the  ifland  to  him.  Phyfcon  fct  out  from  Rol 
with  two  ambafladors;  and  arriving  in  Greece  < 
his  way  to  Cyprus,  he  raifed  there  a  great  DtM 
ber  of  mercenaiies,  with  a  defign  to  fail  immd 
ately  to  that  ifland  and  conquer  it.  But  the  » 
man  ambafladors  telling  him,  that  they  werccoi 
manded  to  put  him  in  poflelTion  of  it  by  fair  met! 
and  not  by  foice,  he  difmificd  his  army,  andfl 
turned  to  Libya,  while  one  of  the  ambaffatW 

Croceeded  to  Alexandria.  Their  defigo  w^ 
ring  the  two  brothers  to  an  interview  on  the  noj 
tiers  of  their  dorrnnions,  and  there  to  fttile  nt 
ters  amicably.  But  the  aml)afl'ador  w*o  went 
Alexandria,  found  Philometor  very  avcrfc 
compliance  with  the  decree  of  the  icnatc. 
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pitoltfeaiiibaCidor  Co  long*  thit  Phyfcon  Tent 
tkiKfceraifo  to  Alexandria,  hoping  that  the  joint 
pbim  of  the  tv¥o  would  induce  Philometor 
l^ff^I/.    Bat  the  king  after  entertaining  them 
^fliaacofi!  charge  for  40  days,  at  laft  refufed 
^iM,  and  told  the  ambafladors  that  he  was 
1^  to  adhere  to  the  firft  treaty.    With  this 
'  rtbe  RonuQ  ambaifadors  departed,   and 
Mowed  by  others  from  the  two  brothers. 
haitt  however,  not  only  confirmed  their 
u  ^foiir  of  Phy(con,  but  renounced  their 
■ithPhilometor,  and  commanded  his  am- 
to  leave  tlie  city  in  6ve  days.    In  the 
lei  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrene  having  heard 
accounts  of  Phyfcon's  behaviour  du- 
ftort  time  he  rtrigned  in  Alexandria,  con- 
£»ftrQogan  averfion  a^^aind  him,  that  they 
19  top  him  out  of  their  country  by  force 
Oq  receiving  intelligence  of  this  refoia- 
f^fkaa  dropped  all  thoughts  of  Cyprus 
i^ufent;  and  haftened  with  all  his  forces 
where  he  foon  edabliihed  himfrlf  in 
His  vicious  and  tyrannical  condu<^, 
I,  increaied  the  averfion  of  the  Cyrenians 
^  (htt  ibme  of  them  entering  into  a  coo- 
apinft  bim,  (el!  upon  him  one  night  as  he 
mingtobls  palace,  wounded  him  in  feveral 
li^kft  him  for  dead  on  the  fpot.    This 
,mlie  charge  of  his  brother  Pbilometor ; 
Vliiim  2»  he  was  fecovered,  took  another 
nplilome.    Here  he  made  .his  complaints 
llr  ftpBc,  and  fhowed  them  the  fears  of  his 
'  aocoQn^  his  brother  of  having  employed 
U  amrdcr  him.  Though  Philometor  was 
(0  be  a  man  of  a  mod  humane  and  mild 
and  therefore  very  unlikely  to  have 
icoaccroed  in  fo  black  an  attempt ;  yet  the 
eheiago8*eoded  at  his  refuting  to  fuomit  to 
ter:  coQceming  Cyprus,  hearkened  to  this 
acctiiationi  and  not  only  refufed  to  hear 
Mt  ambafladors  had  to  fay,   but  ordered 
•oediatdy  to  depart  from  the  city.    At 
tH0e«  tbey  appointed  five  commifli oners 
)  Phyfcon  into  Cyprus,  and  put  him  in 
of  thit  ifland,  enjoining  all  their  allies 
putt  to  fupply  him  with  forces.    Phyf- 
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avoid  the  paniihment  due  to  his  crime,  killed  him- 
felf.  Ptolemy  being  offended  with  Demetrius  for 
this  attempt  on  Cyprus,  joined  Attalus  king  of 
Pergamus,  and  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia,  in 
fetting  up  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Syria.  This 
was  Alexander  Balas ;  to  whom  he  even  gave  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriagCi  after  he  had  pla- 
ced him  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  But  he  notwith- 
(landing  Ihefe  and  many  other  favours,  being  fuf- 
pt-dtcd  of  having  entered  into  a  plot  againd  his  be- 
nedictory Ptolemy  became  his  greateft  enemy ;  and 
marching  againft  him,  routed  his  army  ia  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antioch.  He  did  not,  however, 
long  enjoy  his  vidory  ;  for  he  died  in  a  few  days 
after  the  engagement,  of  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived. 
(14.)  Egypt,  history  op,  till  the  death 

OF  PrOLBMY  PhYSCON,  THE  NeRO  OF  ECYPT. 

On  the  death  of  Philometor,  Cleopatra  the  queoa 
dcfigned.to  fecurc  the  thrtwje  for  her  fon.^  But 
fome  of  the  principal  nobility  declaring  for  Phyf- 
con, a  civil  war  was  about  to  enfue,  when  mat- 
ters were  coropromifed  on  condition  that  Phyfcon 
ihoukl  marry  Cleopatra,  that  he  (hould  reign  joim- 
ly  with  her  during  his  life,  and  declare  her  fon  by 
Philometor  heir  to  the  crown.  Thefe  terms  were 
no  fooner  agreed  upton  than  Phyfcon  married  Cle- 
opatra, and,  on  the  ver)'  day  of  the  nuptials,  mur- 
dered her  fon  in  her  arms.  This  was  only  a  pre- 
lude to  the  cruelties  which  he  afterwards  commit- 
ted on  his  fubjeils.  He  firft  put  to  death  all  thnle 
who  had  fliown  any  concern  for  the  murder  of  the 
young  prince.  He  then  wrecked  his  fary  on  the 
Jews,  whom  he  treated  more  like  fl^vesthan  fub- 
jeds,  on  account  of  their  having  fafourrd  \he 
caufc  of  Cleopatra.  His  own  people  were  treated 
with  little  more  ceremony.  Numbers  of  them 
were  every  day  put  to  death  for  the  fmalleft  faults, 
and  often  for  no  fault  at  all,  but  merely  to  gratify 
his  inhuman  temper.  His  cruelty  towards  the 
Alexandrians  is  related  under  the  article  Alex  a  »• 
DRiA.  He  divorced  his  queen,  who  was  alfo  hia 
filter,  and  married  her  daughter,  who  was  likewiie 
called  Ciropatra,  and  whom  he  had  previoully  ra- 
▼ifhed.    In  fhort,  his  behaviour  was  (b  exceed- 


ihk  gbllf^ed  to  furrender.  Every  one  now 
ntkai  Phyfcon  would  have  been  treated 
l^icncd ;  b^t  hjs  brother,  inftead  of  puniih* 
"^     *  him  to  the  government  of  Libya  and 


ingly  wicked,  that  it  foon  became  quite  intoler- 

,  thus  got' together  an  army  which  feem-    able  to  his  ful^eds ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to 

(offidcnt  for  the  accomplifhment  of  his    the  iiland  of  Cyprus  with  his  new  queen,  and 

l^sded  in  Cyprus  ;  but  being  there  en-    Memphitis,  a  fon  he  had  by  her  mother.   On  the 

'  bf  Philometor  in  perfon,  he  was  entire-    flight  of  the  king,  the  divorced  queen  was  placed 

1»  and  obliged  to  Ihelter  himfelf  in  the   on  the  throne  by  the  Alexandrians ;  but  Phyfcon. 

la^bo.    Here  he  was  clolely  befieged,    fearing  left  a  fon  whom  he  bad  left  behind  fhould 

be  appointed  kin^,  fent  for  him  into  Cyprus,  and 
caufed  him  to  tuf  alfaffinated  as  foon  ah  he  landed. 
This  provoked  the  people  againft  him  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  puUud  down  and  dalhed  to 
_.  adding  (bme  ofber  territories  initead  of  pieces  all  the  ftatues  which  had  been  ereded  to 
fcdof  Cyprua,  and  pr#mifing  him  his  daugh-  him  in  Alexandria.  This  the  tyrant  (\ippofed  to 
y'OMgc.  Thus  an  end  was  pnt  to  the  war  have  been  done  at  the  inltigation  of  the  queen, 
l^t^  two  brothers;  for  the  Ro-nane  were  and  therefore  refolved  to  revenge  it  on  her  by 
*^wy  longer  to  oppofe  a  prince  who  had  killing  his  own  fon  whom  he  bad  by  her.  He 
JWalijjnal  inAancc  of  hisjuftice  and  cle-  thcrcrore,  without  the  leaft  remnrfe,  caufed  the 
2*  0»  his  return  to  Alexandria,  Philome-  young  prince's  throat  to  be  cut ;  and  having  put 
PJJ"«Um1  one  Archias  sovemor  of  Cyprus,  his  mangled  limbs  into  a  box,  fent  them  as  a  pre- 
Mjfeo^  aft^r  th^  kiojps  dcpartute,  agreed  fent  to  hift  mother  Cleopatra.  The  raeflVoger 
Rmetrtoskingof  Syria*  to  betray  the  ifland  vith  whom  this^box  was  fent,  was  one  of  his 
^^00  tateotA.  .  Thci  treachery  .waa  dif-,  guards.  He  was  ordered  to  wai<  till  the  queen's 
*^b(Wre  it  took  cfled  j  abd'the  Cntitpri  to'  birth- day,  which  approachedi  and  waa  to  be  ce- 
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lebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp 
midft  of  the  general  Rejoicing,  he  was  to  deliver 
the  prefent.  The  horror  and  deteftation  occalion- 
cd  by  this  unparalleled  piece  of  barbarity  cannot 
be  exprefled.  An  army  was  foon  raifed,  and  the 
command  of  it  given  to  one  Marfyas,  whom  the 
queen  had  appointed  general  and  enjoined  to 
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and  in  the  he  fkeered  towardrCyprtis,  hoping  that  the 
bitants  wouhl  plac^  him  on  the  thi^ne»  isAt 
his  brother.  But  Charcas,  another  of  l.athj 
admirals,  coming  up  with  him  while  he  -y^stB  I 
to  land,  an  engagement  enfuedy  in  which  Al 
dcr*s  fleet  was  difperfed,  and  himfclf  killrd.! 
ring  thefe  diftm-bances,  jffnan  king  of  Cyre 


take  all  the  neceffary  ftcps  for  the  defence  of  the    the  fon  of  Ptolemy  Phyfcon  by  a  concubii» 

i^_  *u^  ^^u^-  i.-^j    »u-r —    u — : —    vbig  maintained  peace  and  tranquillity  io  fc 

opinions  during  a  reign  of  11  years^  died 9  0 
his  will  left  bib  kingdom  to  the  Romans  s  att^ 
the  Egyptian  empire  was  confiderably  Tt\ 
and  circumfcribed.  Lathyrus  beinjg  aowr  d 
cd  from  all  competitors,  turned  hb  mwm»  i 
the  city  of  Thebes^  whidi  had  revolted  frcn 
He  marched  in  pcrfon  againft  the  rebels; 
having  defeated  them  in  a  pitched  battle 
clofe  fiege  to  their  city-  The  inhabitaiits  de^ 
themfelves  with  great  refoktion  for  three 
but  were  at  laft  obliged  to  fubmit»  and  tk 
was  given  up  to  be  plondcred  by  the  Iq 
They  left  every  where  the  moft  melancboly 
ments  of  their  avarice  and  cruelty  $  £0  thai 
bcs,  which  till  that  time  had  been  one  of  tli 
wealthy  cities  of  Egypt,  was  now  reduoed  i 
that  it  never  afterwards  made  my  figure*. 
A.  A.  C.  76,  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  was  (kM/cocm 
AlexandI-r  II,  the  fon  of  Ptolemy  Alexai 
He  was  firft  fent  by  Cleopatra  into  the  lA 
Cos,  with  a  gteat  fi^m  of  money,  and  all'h> 
els ;  as  thinking  that  the  fafeft  place  wher 
couMbekept.  When  Mithridates  km^  cif  ] 
made  himfelf  matter  of  that  iflaad*  the  inhal 


country.  On  the  other  hand,  Phyfcon,  having 
hired  a  numerous  body  of  mercenaries,  fent  them, 
under  the  command  of  Hegelocbus,  againft  the  E- 
gyptians.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  frontiers 
df  E^ypt,  and  a  bloody  battle  enfued,  wherein, 
however,  the  Egyptians  were  entirely  defeated, 
and  Marfyas  was  taken  prifoner.  Every  one  ex- 
pe^ed  that  the  captive  general  would  have  been 
put  to  death  with  the  fevereft  torments ;  but  Phyf- 
'  ^on,  perceivmg  that  his  cruehtes  only  cxafperated 
the  people,  refolvcd  to  trjr  whether  he  could  re- 
gain their  affections  by  lenity ;  and  therefore  par- 
doned Marfyas,  and  fet  him  at  liberty.  Cleopa- 
tra, being  greatly  diftreflcd  by  this  overthrow, 
demanded  aflfiftance  from  Demetrius  king  of  Syria, 

•  who  had  married  her  eWcft  daughter  by  Philome- 

•  tor,  promifing  him  the  crown  of  Egypt  for  his 
'  reward.  Demetrius  accepted  the  propofal,  march- 
ed with  all  bis  forces  into  Egypt,  and  laid  fiege  to 
Pelufnim.  But  he  being  no  led  hated  in  Syria 
than  Phyfcon  was  in  Egypt,  the  people  of  Anti- 
och,  taking  advantage  of  his  abfence,  revolted  a- 
gainlt  him,  and  were  joined  by  mofl  of  the  other 
cities  in  Syria.  Thus  Demetrius  was  obliged  to 
teturn  j  and  Cleopatra,  being  now  in  no  condi 


tion  to  oppofe  Phyfcon,  fled  to  Ptolemais,  where    delivered  up  to  him  the  young  Egyptian  | 


her  daughter  the  queen  of  Syria  refided.  Phyfcon 
•was  then  reftorcd  to  the  throne  of  Egypty  which, 
notwitbftanding  bis  crimes,  be  enjoyed  till  his 
death ;  which  happened  at  Alexandria,  in  the 
jr9th  year  ef  his  reign,  and  67th  of  his  age. 

Xlj.)  Egypt,  HisTORt  of,  till'the  death 
6f  QyEEN  Cleofatra.  To  Phyfcon  fucceeded 
{^TOLEMY  Lathyrus,  about  A.A.C.  iia;  but 
'  he  had  npt  reigned  long,  before  his  mother,  find- 
ing that  he  would  not  be  entirely  governed  by  her, 
by  fahe  furmiij:s  (tirred  up  the  Alexandrian?,  who 
drove  him  from  the  thrpne,  and  placed  on  it  his 
.youngeft  brother.  Alexander.  Lathyius  after 
this  was  pbliged  to  content  himfelf  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Cyprus,  Which*  he  was  permitted  to 
enjoy  in  quie^.  Ptolemy  Alexander,  in  the  mean 
time,  finding  fie  was  to  have  only  the  ihadow  of 
fovereignty,  and  that  his  mother  Cleopatra  was  to 
have  aH  the  power,  ftole  away  privately  from  A- 
kxandria.  The  qUecn  ufed  ever'y  artifice  to  bring 
him  back,  well  knowing  that  the  Alexandrians 
iKrouW  never  fuffer  her  to  reign  alone.  At  laft  her 
fon  yielded  to  her  intreaties ;  but  foon  after  under- 
ftahdidg  that  (he  had  hired  alTaitins  to  difpatch 
him,  he  caufed  her  to  be  murdered.  The  death 
of  the  quern  was  no  fooner  known  to  the  Alexan- 
dnans,  than,  difdaining  to  t>e  commanded  bv  a 
parricide,  they  drove  out  Alexander,  and  recalled 
The  depofed  prince  fof  fpme  time  led 


together  with  all  the  treaAires.  Mithridatc 
him  an  education  fuitable  to  his  birth  3  b 
not  thinking  himfelf  fafe'with  a  pricure  mt 
fhed  the  blood  of  his  own  children*  Bed 
camp  of  Sylla  the  Roman  dilator,  who  wtm 
making  war  in  Afia.  From  that  time  he  K'ved 
famUy  of  the  Roman  general,  till  new»  %tra»  br 
to  Rome  of  the  death  of  Lathjrnxs.  SylU 
fent  him  to  Egypt  to  take  poflfeffion  ef  the  tl 
But,  before  his  arrival,  the  Alexandrians  hai 
fen  Cleopatra  for  their  fovereign.  To  compi 
matters,  however,  it  was  agreed,  th^t  Alea 
fhould  marry  her,  and  take  her  for  hH  part 
the  throne.  .This  was  accordmgly  done  ;  I 
days  after  the  marriage,  he  murdered  her^ 
15  years  afterwards  inowed  himfelf  itaeh 
fter  of  Mrickednefs,  that  a  general  infarreA 
laft  enfued  among  his  fubjeSs;  and  he  iKraa  oJ 
to  fly  to  Pompey  the  Great,  who  w«$  then  i 
ing  on  the  war  againft  Mithridates  kinqg^  of  Vi 
But  Pompey  refoling  to  concern  himlelf  I 
matter,  he  retired  to  Tyre,  where  he  died 
months  after.  Alexander,  while  he  was  in 
had  fent  ambafiadors  to  Rome,  to  inBtieM 
fenate  in  his  favour.  But,  dying  before  the 
ciation  was  finished,  he  made  over  by  his  \M 
all  his  rights  to  the  Roman  people,  declaring 
fieirs  to  bis  kingdom  t  not  o^t  of  any  affc^ 
the  republic,  but  with  a  view  to  m€c  di^ 
between  the  Romans  and  his  rival  Auietes,  « 


Lathyrus. 

a  rambling  life  in  the  ifiand  of  Cos ;  but  having  _^^ 

got  together  fomc  ihips,  he,  the  next  year,  at-  the  Egyptians  had  placed  oft  the  throoel 

tempted  to  return  into  Egypt.    But  being  met  by  ^ill  was  brought  to  Rome,  where  it  occafi 

Tyrrhus,  Lathyrus's  admiral,  he  was  defeated,  warm  debates.    Some  were  for  Uking  immc 

iud  obliged  to  fly  to  MyraifiLycia.  FromMyra  pofldfion  of  Egypt.    Otbcn  tikoiight  do  q 
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MUttakeo  of  Tucb  a  wUU  becaafe  Alexander 

Uliq^  to  difpoic  of  his  dfnninions  in  preju- 

4$$ik»  fuocdror,  and  to  exclude  from  the 

Aofir  who  were  of  the  royal  Mood  of  E- 

Goero  reprefented,  that  fuch  a  notorious 

DO  «oo)d  debaie  the  ipajeily  of  the  Roman 

ad4Qn>lTe.the(n  in  endleU  wars  and  dif- 

tht  the  frnitfiil  fields  of  Egypt  would  be 

jteopution  to  the  avarice  of  the  people* 

mid  intift  «n  their  being  divided  among 

lad  b(U]r«  that  by  this  means  the  bloody 

laboBt  the  Agrarian  laws  woold  bcrevi- 

Ikfeicafonsiiad  fome  weight  with  the  fe- 

jht  what  chiefly  prevented  them  from  iei- 

m  {^  at  this  time  was,  that  they  had 

"a  pofleffion  of  the  kingdona  of  Bithynia 

of  the  wHl  of  Nicomedea,  and  of  Cyrene 

by  the  will  of  Apion.    ^Thcf  thought* 

that  if  they  (hould»  on  the  like  pietence* 

£on  of  the  idngdom  of  ^gyptt  this 

ooch  cxpoCe  thtir  deiign  of  fetting  up 

W  Miicrfal  empire*  and  occafion.  a  fbrihi- 

ion  i^atoft  tbeau    Ptolbmy  Au 


Ihefore  him  in  the  elTcminacy  of  his  m'aii- 

iJIV  faaame  Auletes^  which  figniBes  the 

■*  rfWai|iren  him  becai^fe  he  piqued  him- 

■floD  m  perfonning  upon  that  inftni- 

kjl  was  not  alhamed  evep-to  contend  for 

^ithe  public  games.    He  took  great 

rt  imitating  the  manners  of  the  Baccha- 

wBS  ^^  A  female  drefs,  and  io  the  fame 

»thit  they  ufcd  during  the  folemnity  <rf 

W^\  nd  bencf  he  had  the  fumame  of  the 

i  Aj^a;  or  Bacchus.     As  his  title  .to  the 

^^  difputablc,  (he  being  only  the  Xun  of  a 

■^•Cf)  bis  firik  care  was  to  get  himfclf  ac- 

^  bf  the  Romans^  and  declared  their 

^  was  obtained  by  applying  to  Juliu« 

'  ^  was  at  that  time  conful,  and  im- 

r  in  debt    Caefar  being  ^lad  of  fuch  an 

r  of  raifing  money,  made  the  king  of 

f  pretty  dear  for  his  alliance.    Six  thou- 

>  a  fum  equal  to  L.  1,162,5^  ilerling« 


<.i3«   ) 
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Cato  at  that  time  was,  being  on  his  w^yto  Cyprus^ 
to  put  the  unjuft  decree  of  tfaeTenate  in  execution* 
AuletcH,  deiirous  to  confer  with  a  man  of  his  pru* 
dence,  immediately  fent  to  acquaint  him  with  his 
arrival.  He  inugined,  that,  upon  this  notice,  CatQ 
would  inftantly  coiAe  and  wait  upon  him ;  but 
the  proud  Roman  told  the  mcffenger,  that  if  the 
king  of  ^gypt  had  any  thing  to  fay  to  Cato,  he 
might  come  to  his  houfe.  Accordmgly  the  kine 
went  to  pay  him  a  vifit ;  but  was  received  with 
wcry  little  ceremony  by  Cato,  who  did  not  eveii 
Touchfafe  to  rife  o^t  of  his  feat  when  he  came  into 
^is  prefence.  When  Auletes  had  laid  his  affairs 
.before  this  haughty  republican,  iie  was  blamed  by 
hin[i  for  leaving  Egypt,  the  richeft  kingdom  in  the 
world,  in  order  to  expofe  himfelf,  as  he  faid,  to 
the  indignities  he  would  meet  with  at  Rome. 
There  Cato  told  him*  that  nothing  was  in  requeft 
bi^t  wealth  and  grandeur.  All  the  riches  of  Egypt*  < 
he  faid,  would  not  be  fufficient  to  (atisfy  the  ava<* 
Tice  of  the  leading  men  in  Rome.  He  therefore 
.M^ifed  him  to  return  to  Egypt ;  and  drive,  by  a 
bfiorc  equitable  condu^,  to  regain  the  affcifliona 
Ki  who  was  now  raifed  to  the  throne  by  the  of  his  people.  He  e:ven  oflfered  to  zecondu^  hiiu 
^^  is  laid  to  have  furpafled  all  the  kipgs   thither,  and  employ  his  good  offices  in  his  behalf. 

But  though  Ptolemy  was  fenfible  of  the  propriety 
of  this  advice,  the  friends  he  had  with  him  dif- 
.fuaded  him  from  following  4t,  aa4  accordingly  he 
fet  out  for  flonae.  '  On  his  arrival,  he  found,  to 
his  great  concern,  that  C^far*  in  vi^^hom  he  con- 
fided, was  then  in  Qaul.  He  was  received,  how- 
ever, by  Pompey  wii,h  great  kindnefs.  He  affign- 
•ed  hini  an  apartment  in  his  own  houfe,  and  omit- 
ted n^hjpg  that  lay  in  his  power  to  ferve  him. 
But,  notwith^^nding  the  prote^on  of  fo  power- 
ful a  man,  the  Egyptian  monarch  was  obliged  to 
go  from  .houfe  ;to  houfe  like  a  private  perfon,  foli- 
citing  the  votes  of  the  ienators.  After  he  ha^ 
fpcnt  imraenie  ^e^fures  in  piocuring  a  ftrong 
party  in  the  city,  he  was  at  lalt  permitted  to  lay 
his  coVnplaints  before  the  fenate ;  and  at  the  fanie 
time  there  arrived  an  eml^alTyfrom  the  Alexandri- 
ans* confifting  of  100  citi7,ens,  to  acquaint  the  fe- 
nate with  the  reafons  of  theii-  revolt.    When  Au- 

.,^_ ^   Jetes  firft  fet  out  for  Ronie,  the  Alexandrians,  not 

partly  to  Cfefar  hint&jf,  and  partly  to   Jmowiivg  wha[i  was  become  of  him,  placed  on  the 

^fc  mtereft  was  necclTary  for  obtaining    throne  his^aughter  Berenice ;  and  fent  an  embafiy 

•t  of  the  people.    Though  the  revenues   .into  Syria  to  Antiochus  Adaticus,  inviting  him  into 

»ountca  to  twice  this  fani,  yet  Aulctes   Igyprto  marry  the  qucc^n,  and  reign  in  partner- 

t  mpo0ible  for  him  to  raife  it  without  fc-    thip  with  her.   Antibchud  was  flead  before  the  ar- 

'2^  his  fubjeds.    This  occafioned  a  ge-  ^val  of  the  ambaffadors;  iipon  whic'h  the"&me 

**30Ment;  and  while  the  people  wcreal-   propofal  was  ,nude  to  his -br other  JSeleuous,  wh6 

"*ly  to  take  up  arms*  a  moft  unj^ft  decree    readily  ^cepted  ft.  *  This  "Selcucus  is  "dfcfcribed 

^llome  for  (eizing  the  iQand  of  Cyprus,    by  i^trabo  as  moniitrouOy  deformed  in  body,  and 

tte  Akuadrians  heard  of  this,  they  preflcd    fhU  more  jfo  in  mind.    The  Egyptians  nicknamed 

'todcnund  that  ifland  as  an  ancient  ap-    him  CybiofaSes^  at  the  ^m^dfi.    He  was  fcarce 

^  ^STPt;  and*  in  cafe  of  a  refi)fal«  to    on  the  throne*  when  he  gave  a  fignal  inftance  of 

"V  againfl  that  haughty  and  imperious    his  avaricious  temper.  'Ptolemy  I.  ha^  caufed  the 

body  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  be  depofitcd  in  a 
coffin  of  ma^y  gpld.  This  the  king  /eized  upon  ; 
and  thus  provoked  his  wife  Berenice  to  fuch  a  de» 
gree*  that  (he  caufed  him  to  be'  murdered.  She 
then  married  one  Archelaus,  high  prieft  of  Comana 

, in  Pontus,  who  pretended  to  be  the  fon  of  Mithri- 

1^  kin^  had  the  good  luck  to  efcape    dates  the  Great ;  but  was*  in  fadt*  only  the  fon  of 
and  immediately  leaving  Alexandna*    that  monarch's  ^neral.    Auletes  was  not  a  little 
Rome.    In  his  way  to  that  city,  he    alarmed  on  hearmg  of  thefe  traniaAions,  efpecial- 
%tbc  tflaDdgfRhodeS}  where  the  famous   ly  whpn  the  ambalTadors  arrived^  who  be  fear 
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^*K  they  now  law,  though  too  late,  aim- 
E'«'«og  4ds  than  the  fovereignty  of  the 
^  WiUi  this  Teaueft  the  king  retttfed  to 
j'jjJJPon  which  his  fubjeds*  already  pro- 
■fc!?^  «e«ftwc  at  the  taxes  with  which 
ij«  loaded,  flew  to  arms,  and  fiirrounded 
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would  o^rturn  all  the  fchemcs  he  had  laboured  became  tnaften.of  all  Egypt 
fo  mach  to  bring  about.  The  embaffy  was  head- 
ed by  one  Dion,  a  celebrated  academic  philofo- 
pher,  who  had  many  powerful  friends  at  Rome. 
But  Ptolemy  found  means  to  get  both  him  and 
moft  of  his  followers  aflUfllnatcd  ;  and  this  inti- 
midated the  reft  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  durft 
not  execute  their  commillion,  or,  for  fome  time, 
even  demand  juftice  for  the  murder  of  t'  mir  col- 
leagues. The  report  of  fo  many  murders,  howe- 
ver, at  laft  fpread  a  general  alarm.  Auletes,  furc 
of  the  prote<ition  of  Pompey,  did  not  fcrUple  to 
own  himfelf  the  perpetrator  of  them.  Nay,  though 
an  a^on  was  commenced  againft  one  AfcilJus,  an      ,  ^^ ,  , 

s^TalTiu,  who  had  ftabbed  Dion  the  chief  of  the  em-    fed  facrilege  known,  than  the  Alexandrians  d 
bafly  above  mentioned,  and  the  crime  was  fully    a  general  infurredtion,  and,  gathering  togetb^ 
proved  ;  yet  he  was  acquitted  by  the  venal  judges,    crowds,   made  their  way  through  the  ROI 
who  had  all  been  bribed  by  Ptolemy,    fn  a  fhort    guards,  dragged  the  foldier  out  ofnis  houfc, 
time,  the  fenate  paflTed  a  decree,  by  which  it  was    m  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  tore  him  in  pieces, 
cua^ed,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  (houid  be  reft ored 


Y 

No  fooncTwa$l 
firmly  fettled  on  the  thro'ue,  than  he  put  to  dea 
bis  daughter  Berenice,  and  oppreffed  his  peaf 
with  the  moft  cruel  exactions,  in  order  to  prtJa 
the  money  he  had  been  obliged  to  borrovr  wb 
in  a  ftate  of  exile.  Thefe  oppreffions  and  t%\ 
tions  the  cowardly  Egyptians  bore  with  great; 
tienre,  being  intimidated  by  the  garrifon  wli 
Gabinius  had  left  in  Alexandria.  But  ndthcrl 
fear  of  the  Romans,  nor  the  authority  of  Ptofcl 
could  make  them  put  up  an  aflront  o&rtd 
their  religion.  A  Roman  foldier  happened  t9l 
a  cati  an  animal  held  facred  and  even  woribn 
by  the  Egyptians ;  and  no  fooncr  was  this  fin 


by  force  of  arms.  All  the  grtat  men  in  Rome 
Vttrt  ambitious  of  this  commiffion  ;  which,  they 
well  knew,  would  be  attended  with  immenfe  pro- 
fit. Their  contefts  on  this  occafion  took  up  a 
cohfiderable  time ;  but  at  laft  a  prophecy  of  the 
Sybil  was  found  out,  which  forbad  the  afllfting 
»n  Egyptian  monarch  with  an  army.  Ptolemy, 
therefore,  wearied  out  with  fo  long  a  delay,  re- 
tilled  from  Rome,  where  he  had  made  himfelf  ge- 
ii^rally  odious,  to  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Epheius, 
there  to  wait  the  decifion  of  his  fate.  Here  he  re- 
mained a  confiderabic  time :  but  as  he  faw  that 
the  fenate  came  to  no  refolution,  though  he  foli- 
cited  them  by  letters,  he  at  laft,  by  Pompcy's  ad- 
vice, applied  to  Gabinius,  the  proconful  of  Syria. 
This  Gabinius  was  a  man  of  a  moft  infamous 
chtaradter,  and  ready  to  undertake  anything  fpr 
money.  Therefore,  though  it  was  contrary  to  an 
exprcfs  law  for  any  governor  to  go  out  of  his  pro- 
vince, without  pofitivc  orders  from  the  fenate  and 
people  of  Rome,  yet  Gabinius  ventured  to  tranf- 
grefs  this  law,  upon  condition  of  being  well  paid. 
A&  a  recompenfe  for  his  trouble,  however,  he  de- 
manded 10,000  talents ;  that  is,  y,,  1)937,500  fterl. 
Ptolemy,  glad  to  be  reftored  on  any  terms,  agreed 
to  pay  the  above  mentioned  fum ;  but  Gabinius 
would  not  ftir  till  he  had  received  one  half  of  it. 
This  obliged  the  king  to  borrow  it  from  a  Roman 
kiiight,  named  Caius  Rabiriut  Poflhumus  ;  Pompey 
jnterpoUng  his  credit  and  authority  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  the  capital  and  intercft.  Gabinius  now 
fct  out  for  Egypt,  attended  by  the  famous  Mark 
Anthony,  who  at  this  time  ferved  in  the  army 
wider  him.  He  was  met  by  Archelaus,  who  fincc 
the  departure  of  Auietc»  had  reigned  iq  Egypt 
jointly  with  Berenice,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army.  The  Egyptians  were  utterly  defeated,  and 
Archclauft  tak^n  prifoner  in  the  firft.  engagement. 
Thus  Gabinius  might  have  put  an  end  to  the  war 
U^;ohce :  but  hb  avarice  prompted  him  to  difmifs 
Aft:hcUus  on  his  paying  a  co^>fiderable  ranfom; 
after  which,  pretend'uig  that  he  had  made  hi«  eft 
cape,  fi^lh  fums  were  demanded  from  Ptolemy 
for  defraying  the  expences  of  the  war.  For  thefc 
fums  Plttlemy  was  again  obliged  to  apply  to  Ra 
birius,  >^ho  lent  him  what  money  he  wanted  at  a 
very  high  intereft.  At  laft,  \iowever,  Archelaus 
Vi2&  dei^ated  and  kilied^  and  thus  Ptolemy  again 


withftanding  the  heavy  taxes^   howevft",  w 
Ptolemy  laid  on  his  people,  it  doth  not  a{ri 
that  he  had  any  dedgn  of  paying  his  debts, 
birius,   who,  as  we  have  already  obfervcd, 
lent  him  immenfe  fums,  finding  that  the  lua 
feded  delays,  took  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  to  c3 
tulate  with  him  in  perfon.    Ptolemy  excufi^l 
felf  on  account  of  the  bad  ftate  of  his  final 
but  offered  to  make  Rabirius  collector  gcnej 
his  revenues,  that  he  might  in  that  empIojA 
pay  himfelf.    Rabirius  accepted  the  employ^ 
for  fear  of  lofing  his  debt.   But  Ptolemy,  fo« 
ter,  upon  fome  frivolous  pretence  or  other,  d 
him  and  all  his  fervants  to  be  clofely  cool 
This  bafe  conduft  cxafperated  Pompey  as  I 
as  Rabirius ;  for  the  former  had  been  in  a  nai 
feciuity  for  the  debt,  as  the  money  had  beeft' 
at  his  requcft,  and  the  buftnefa  tranfa^cd  I 
country  houfe  of  his  near  Alba.    However,  vt 
birius  had  reafon  to  fear  the  worft,  he  took 
firft  opportunity  of  making  his  efcape,  glad  tO 
off  with  life  from  his  faithlef^  debtor.    To< 
plete  his  misfortunes,  he  was  profecuted  at  B 
as  foon  as  he  returned,    i.  For  having  eni 
Ptolemy  to  corrupt  the  fenate  with  fums  lent 
for  that  purpofe.     ».  For  having  debafed  and 
honoured  the  charter  of  a  Roman  knigblj 
farming  the  reveni^s,  and  becoming  the  fcH 
pf  a  foreign  prince.    3.  For  having  been  ari 
complice  with  Gabinius,  and  fharing  with' 
the  xojooo  talents,  which  that  proconful  had  tl 
ved  for  hi^  Egyptian  expedition.   By  the  eloqo< 
of  Cicero,  he  was  accjuitted ;  and  one  of  the 
orations  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  that  aUj 
was  compofcd  on  this  occafion.     Gabiniiwl 
alio  profecuted ;  and,  as  Cicero  fpoke  againft  I 
he  very  narrowly  cfcaped  death.    He  was,  bo] 
vcr,  condemned  to  perpetual  banilhmcnt,  « 
having  been  ftrippcd  pt  all  he  was  worth.  ^ 
lived  in  exile  ti|l  the  titpc  of  the  civil  wars,  w 
he  was  recalled  by  Caefar,  in  whofe  fcrvicc  hel 
his  life.    Auletes  enjoyed  the  throne  of  Egy^ 
bout  four  years  after  his  re-eftabliftiment ;  and 
his  death  left  his  children,  a  fon  and  two  dai^ 
ters,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Roman  pcoi 
The  name  of  the  fon  was  Ptotemji  Ihofc  of] 
daughters  were  Cleopatra  and  Arfmoe,   T 
was  the  Cleopatra  who  afterwards  became  fo 
mous,  and  bad  fo  great  a  fhare  in  the  Q!i'^^  *" 
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(j  1«6  As  the  tnnladiona  of'  that  (queen's 
M  bowcf cr,  ate  fo  clofcly  conneded  with  the 
ifiof  RofDc,  that  they  cannot  be  well  under- 
ladv^hoat  knowing  the  fituation  of  the  Ro- 
WiM  that  umc,  we  refer  for  an  account  of 
{iHtothe  hi/tory  of  Rosn.    With  Cleopatra 
|a0Hl^£unily  of  Ptolemy  Lagus»  the  founder 
tftte  Grecian  empire  in  Egypt*  after  it  had  held 
iiitooaatiyio  fubje^ion  for  the  fpace  of  194  years. 
{i6b)  Egypt,  history  of,  till  the  esta- 
jftjiHMiMTOFTHE  XHALiFs.  Egypt now became 
Kc  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  continued 
to  the  emperors  of  Rome  or  Conllantino- 
Id  the  year  643,  it  was  conquered  by  the 
under  A  mm  £bo  Al  As,  one  of  the  generals 
khalifOmar.    In  889,  an  independent  go* 
tot  was  fet  up  in  this  kingdom  by  Ahmed 
Tobn,  who  rebelled  againft  Al  Mokhadi 
'  of  Bagdad.    It  continued  to  be  governed 
aod  his  fuccelTors  for  tj  years,  when  it 
mm  reduced  by  Al  Modafi  khalif  of  Ba^;- 
In  about  10  years  after,  we  find  it  agam 
'  :Qt  itate»  being  joined  with  Syria  un- 
t  £bn  Taj,  .who  had  been  appointed 
ef  thefe  provinces.    This  government, 
vas  alfo  but  (hort-Iived  ;  for  in  968  it 
OQiqotred  by  Jawbar,  one  of  the  generals  of 
IcdioiUah,  the  Fatemite  khalif  of  Cairwan 
No  (boner  was  Moez  informed  of 
of  his  general,  than  he  prepared  with 
ya  to  go  aod  take  poflfeffion  of  his  new 
Accordingly,  he  ordered  all  the  vafl 
of  gold  which  be  and  his  predeceflbrs  had 
to  be  cad  into  ingots  of  the  fize  and 
of  mtH-ftones  ufed  in  hand-mills,  and  con- 
It^  OQ  camels  backs  into  Egypt.   To  fbew  that 
BvufoDy  detennined  to  abandon  his  dominions 
LBstary,  and  to  make  Egypt  the  royal  rcfi- 
koTi  he  caufed  the  remains  of  the  three  former 
mts  of  his  race  to  be  removed  from  Cairwan 
IRiriary,  and  to  be  depofited  in  a  ftately 
4d(  creded  on  purpofc  in  the  city  of  Cairo 
pt-  This  was  a  moft  efTe^ual  method  to 
bii  foccefTors  to  refide  in  Egypt  alfo,  as  it 
income  an  eilablifhed  cuftom  amon^  thofe 
frequently  to  pay  their  refpedful  vifits  to 
fmU  of  their  anceRors.    To  cftabliOi  him- 
^  more  efiedually  in  his  new  dominions. 
fapprefTcd  the  ufual  prayers  made  in  the 
ei  for  the  khalifs  of  Bagdad,  and  fubftituted 
^own  name  in  their  ftcad.    This  was  complied 
Dot  only  in   Egypt  and  Syria,  but  even 
;Wt  all  Arabia,  the  city  of  Mecca  alone 
d.   The  confeauence  was,  a  fchifm  in  the 
i^an  faith,  wnich  continued  upwards  of 
fear?,  and  was  attended  with  continual  ana* 
^  snd  fometimes  deftrudive  wars  between 
^ififiof  Bagdad  and  thofe  of  Egypt.— Ha- 
'plTdUbWhcd  himfclf  in  his  kingdom,  he 

m5      ^^^  ^^'  ^^  ^"  *^^*  i^ct  years  after 

|*«^ldt  his  dominions  in  Barbary ;  and  was 

\^^  by  his  fon  Abu  Al  Manfur  Barar,  fur- 

'^AmBiUah. 
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1 2^  khalif  fuccceded  at  the  age  of  ai ;  and 
^QJtitdthc  management  of  affair^  entirely  to 
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Ibe  care  of  Jawhar,  his  fatber'a  long  eai^eiienccitr 
general  and  prime  miniiter.    In  978,  he  fent  this 
famous  warrior  to  drive  out  Al  Aitekin,'the  emir 
of  Damafcus.    The  Egyptian  geueral  accordingly 
formed  the  (icge  of  that  place ;  but  at  the  end  of 
two  months,  was  obliged  to  raife  it,  on  the  ap- 
'  proach  of  an  army  of  Karmatiang  under  the  com- 
mand of  Al  Hakem.    As  Jawhar  was  not  ftrong 
enough  to  venture  an  engagement  with  thefe  Kar- 
matians,  it  was  impoillble  for  him  to  hinder  them 
from  effeding  a  jundion  with  the  forces  of  Al 
Aftekin.    He  therefore  retreated,  or  rather  fled  toe- 
wards  Egypt  with  the  utmoft  expedition  ;  but  be- 
ing overtaken  by  the  two  confederate  aimics,  he 
was  foon  reduced  to  the  laft  extremHy.    He  wasy 
however,  permitted  to  refume  his  march,  on  con- 
dition that  he  pafTed  under  Al  Aftekin's  fword 
and  Al  Hakem's  lance ;  and  to  this  diigracefiil  * 
condition  Jawbar  found  himfelf  obliged  to  fubmit. 
On  bis  arrival  in  Egygt,  be  immediately  advifed 
Al  Aziz  to  undertake  an  expedition  in  perfon  in- , 
to  the  eaft^againlt  the  combined  army  of  the  Ttirks^ . 
Karmatiansy  and  Damafcenes,  under  the  command 
of  Al  Aftekin  and  Al  Hakem.   The  khalif  follow- 
ed his  advice  ;  and  advancing  againlt  his  enemiest 
overthrew  them  with  great  flaughter.  Al  Aftekin 
himfelf  efcaped  out  of  the  battle ;  but  was  after* . 
wards  taken  and  brought  to  Al  Aziz*  who  made ' 
him  his  chamberlaiUf  and  treated  him  with  great 
kindnefk.     Jawhar,  in  the  mean  timet  was  dif- 
graced  on  account  of  his  bad  fuccefe ;  and  in  thit  ^ 
difgrace  be  continued  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened A.  D.  990,  and  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira . 
381.    This  year  Al  Aziz  having  received  advice 
of  the  death  of  Saadoddawla  prince  of  Aleppo» 
fent  a  formidable  army  under  the  command  <^  a « 
general  named  ManjuieAin,  to  reduce  that  place. 
Lulq,  who  had  been  appointed  guardian  to  Saa«- 
doddawla's  fon,. finding  himfelf  preifed  by  the. 
Egyptians,  who  carried  on  the  fiege  with  great 
vigour^  demanded  affiftance  from  the  Greek  em- 
peror.   Accordingly,  he  ofdered  a  body  of  troopt  > 
to  advance  to  Lulu  s  relief.    Manjubekin,  being . 
informed  of  their  approach,  immediately  railed  • 
the  fiege,  and  advanced  to  give  them  battle.    Aa 
obftinate  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  Greekf . 
were  at  laft  overthrown  with  great  flaughter.  Af- 
ter this  vi^ry,  Manjubekin  pulhed  on  the  fiege 
of  Aleppo  very  brifkly ;  but  ^finding  the  plaqe . 
capable  of  defending  itfelf  much  longer  than  he , 
at  firft  imagined,  and  his  proviiions  beginning  to- 
f^,  he  raifed  the  liege.    The  khaliff  upon  tbi« . 
fent  him  a  very  threatening  letter,  and  command- 
ed  him  to  return  before  AkppQ.    He  did  fo  ;  and  • 
continued  the  flege  for  13  months ;  during  all 
which  time  it  was  defended  by  Lulu  with  incre« 
dible  bravery.    At  lail,  the  Egyptians  hearing  that : 
a  numerous  army  of  Greeks  was  on  their  way  to. 
relieve  the  city,  they  raifed  the.fiege»  and  fled  with 
the  utmoft  precipitation.    The  Greeks  then  tookt 
and  plundered  fome  of  the  cities  which  Al  Aziz.. 
poflefled  in  Syria ;  and  Manjubekin  made  the  belt  of 
his  way  to  Damafcus,  where  he  fet  up  for  himfelf^^ 
Aziz  bein^  informed  of  this  revolt,  marched  in[. 
perfon  agaioft  him  with  a  confideiable  army ;  but. 
being  taken  ill  by  the  way,  he  expifed,  in  the  aiiti 
year  of  bis  reign  and  4ad  of  hi*  ag^   Aziz.BiHah « 
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W19  IiicceWfd  by  hfe  fon  Abu  Al  Manrur,  fur- 
iiAmed  Al  Hakem ;  who,  being  only  ii  years  of 
age,  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  an  eunuch  of 
approved  integrity.    This  reign  is  remarkable  for 
nothing  fo  much  as  the  madnefs  with  which  the 
khalif  was  fcizcd  in  the  latter  part  of  it.  This  mani- 
fefted  itfelf  firft  by  his  iflaing  many  prcpofterous 
c4ids  ;  but  at  length  grew  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
he  fancied  himlelf  a  god,  and  found  no  fewer  than 
16,000  perfons  who  owned  Him  as  fuch.    Theft 
were  moftJy  the  Dararians,  a  new  {c&  fprung 
up  about  this  time,   who  were  fo  called  from 
their  chief  Mohammed  Ebn  lihmael  fumamed 
Darari.    He  is  fuppofed  to  have  infpired  the  mad 
khalif  ffith  his  impious  notion ;  and,  as  Darari 
iet  up  for  a  iecond  Moles,  he  did  not  fcruple  to 
alTert  that  Al  Hakem  was  the  great  Creator  of 
the  univerfcl  For  thi«  reafoi),  a  zealous  Turk 
Itabbed  him  in  the  khaKPs  chariot.  His  death  was 
followed  by  a  three  days  nproar  in  the  city  of 
Cairo ;  during  which  Darari's  houfe  was  pulled 
down,  and  many  of  his  followers  maflacred.  The 
fed,  however,  did  not  expire  with  its  author.    He 
left  behind  him  a  difciple  nanted  Hamza,  who,  being 
encouraged  by  the  mad  khalif,  fpread  it  through 
his  dominions.   This  was  quickly  followed  by  an 
abrogation  of  all  the  Mahomnoedan  Cafts,  fefti- 
vu\Sf  and  pilgrimages^  the  grand  one  to  Mecca  in 
partiqular ;  fo  that  the  zealous  Mahometans  were 
now  greatly  alarmed,  as  juftiy  fuppofing  that  Al 
Hakem  dctigned  entirely  to  fupprefs  the  woHhip 
of  the  true  God,  and  introduce  his  own  in  its 
place.     From  thit  apprehenfion^  however,  they 
were  delivered  by  the  death  of  the  khalif;  who 
was  aflaffinated,  by  a  contrivance  of  his  own  fifter, 
A.  D.  1020.  Al  Hakera  was  fvccecded  by  his  fon  Al 
Tfaahcr,  who  reigned  15  years ;  and  left  the  throne 
to  a  fon  under  7  years  of  age,  named  Al  Molt  an- 
fer  Billah.    In  the  year  1041,  a  revolt  happened 
in  Syria ;  but  Al  Moftanfer  having  fent  a  power- 
ia\  army  into  that  country,  under  the  command 
of  one  Amtjhtekln^  he  not  only  reduced  the  rebels, 
but  confiderably  enlarged  the  Egyptian  dominions 
in  Syria.    In  1054,  a  Turk  named  Al  BaflafiH, 
having  quarrelled  with  the  vizir  of  Al  Kayem  kha- 
IK  of  Bagdad,  fled  to  Egypt  and  put  himfelf  un- 
der  the  protcdion  of  Al  Moftanfer.    The  latter, 
imagining  this  would  be  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  enlarging  his  dominions,  and  perhaps  fcizing 
on  the  city  of  Bagdad,  fupplied  B^maliri  with  mo- 
ney and  tro<3ps.    Bv  this  affiftance,  he  was  en- 
abled to  podefs  kimielf  of  Arabian  Irak,  and  rava- 
ged that  province  to  the  very  gates  of  Bagdad. 
On  this,  Al  Kayem  wrote  to  I'ogrol  Beg,  or  Tan- 
grolipucy  the  Turktfh  fuitan,  to  come  to  hit  affif- 
tance.    The  (iiltan  immediately  t:omplied,  aitd 
foon  after  arrived  at  Bagdad  with  a  formidable 
army  and  iS  ekphanta.    Of  this  BaiTafiri  gave 
notice  to  Al  Moftanfer,  and  entreated  him  to  exert 
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fafiri,  on  hts  entry,  caufed  A!  Moftanfer  to  be  ini 
mediately  proclaimed  khalif  in  all  quarters  of  t^ 
city..  Al  Kayem's  vizir  he  caufcd  to  be  ltd  on 
camet  through  the  ftrcets  of  Bagdad,  dreifed  i 
a  woollen  gown,  with  a  high  red  bonnet,  and 
leathern  collar  about  his  neck  ;  a  man  lalhing  hi 
all  the  way  behind.  Then  being  fewed  up  in 
bull's  hide,  with  the  horns  placed  over  his  hcai 
and  hung  upon  hooks,  he  was  beaten  without  ce 
fing  till  he  died.  The  imperial  palace  was  plundt 
ed,  and  the  khalif  himfelf  detained  aciofe  prifooc 
This  fuccefe  was  but  fhort- livedo  for,  in  1056,  T 
grol  Beg  defeated  his  brother  Ibrahim,  took  hi 
prifoner  and  ftrangied  him.  He  then  marched 
Bagdad,  which  Baflallri  abandoned  at  his  a 
proach.  Here  the  khalif  Al  Kayem  was  delivcn 
up  by  Mahras,  the  governor  of  a  city  called  Hai 
tboy  who  had  the  charge  of  him.  The  khalif  w 
immediately  reftored  to  his  dignity ;  which  Bad 
liri  no  fooner  underftood,  than  he  again  advaoa 
towards  the  city.^  Againft  him  Togrol  Beg  fc 
a  part  of  his  ariny  under  fomc  ot  his  general 
while  he  himfelf  followed  with  the  reft.  A  batt 
enfued,  in  which  the  army  of  Baflaliri  was  Aciti 
ed,  and  he  himfelf  killed.  His  head  was  broug 
to  Togrol  Beg,  who  caufed,  it  to  be  carried  on 
pike  through  the  ftreets  of  Bagdad.  Thus  tl 
hopes  of  Al  Moflanicr  were  entirely  fruftrattt 
and  from  this  period  we  may  date  the  decicnfii 
of  the  Egyptian  empire  «ri>der  the  khalifa.  Tb 
had  made  themCelves  mailers  of  almoft  all  Syria 
but  no  fooner  was  Baifafiri's  bad  fucceis  know 
than  the  younger  part  of  the  citizens  of  Alcpi 
revolted,  and  let  up  Mahmud  Azzoddawh,  wl 
immediatdy  laid  fcige  to  the  citadel.  Al  Molta 
fer  fent  a  powerful  army  again  ft  him,  which  A 
zoddawla  entirely  defeated,  and  took  the  gencr 
himfelf  priforwrr  j  and  foon  after  this,  he  mw 
himfelf  matter  both  of  the  city  and  citad*;!,  wil 
all  theit  dependencies.  In  his  new  dominions  I 
behaved  with  the  greateft  cruelty,  deftroying  ct 
ry  thing  with  fire  and  fword,  and  making  frequ^ 
inoirftons  into  the  neighbouring  provinces,  wbic 
he  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  This  difafterw 
foon  folfowed  by  others  ftill  more  terrible.  1 
1066,  a  famine  raged  over  all  Egypt  and  Syii 
with  fuch  fury,  that  dogs  and  cats  were  fold  fi 
4  or  5  Egyptian  dinars  each,  and  other  proyiiioi 
in  proportion.  Multitudes  of  people  died  in  C 
iro  for  want  of  food.  Nay,  fo  ^reat  was  the  ia 
city,  that  the  vizir  had  but  one  fervant  left  wb 
was  able  to  attend  him  to  the  kbaiiPs  palace,  10 
to  whom  he  gave  the  care  of  his  horfc  when  hei 
lighted  at  the  gate.  But,  at  his  return,  he  WJ 
furprifed  to  find  that  the  horfc  had  been  came 
off,  killed,  and  eaten  by  the  famiftied  people-  C 
this  he  complamed  to  the  khalif;  who  cauled  tbre 
of  them  who  had  carried  off  the  borfe  to  be  hang 
ed.  Nextxlay,  however,  he  was  ftill  more  fin 
prifed  to  hear,  that  all  the  flefli  had  been  pickc; 


himielf  further  for  his  fupport  againft  fo  powerful    ^....« ,  «.-v  -«  .....  «^...  « ^  .      , 

an  enemy.    Thia  was  accordingly  done,  but  no-  off  the  bones  of  the  three  unhappy  criminal** « 

thing  worthy  of  notice  happened  till  105^,  when  that  nothing  but  the  ikeletons  werfe  left.   And  t( 

Baffafiri  having  exotted  Ibrahim  the  fuitan 'a  bro-  fuch  a  degree  of  mifery  were  the  inhabitants,  no 

ther  to  revolt,  Togrol  Beg  was  obliged  to  employ  only  in  Cairo  but  through  aU  Egypt,  ^"^ 

all  his  force  againft  him.    This  gave  Baffaftri  an  that  tht  carcafes  of  thofe  who  died  were  ^^^.^ 

opporlunityofieizing  on  the  city  of  Bagdad  ;  aud  food  at  a  great  price,  inftead  of  being  bunw 

the  unfortunate  khaliff,  according  to  fome,  was  AH  this  time  the  khalif  fliuwed  the  greateft  kin<> 

taken  prifoncri  ori  according  to  othcrsi  fled.  Baf-  ncfi  and  beneficence  towarda  bis  unhappy  i^^<^S 
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obiocfa  that  of  10,000  borics,  mules  and  camel 
tittbciud  in  bis  (tables  when  the  famine  began, 
kbd  only  3  left  when  it  was  removed.   The  fa- 
ne was  followed  by  a  plague ;  and  this  by  an 
Woo  ofthc  Turks  under  Abu  All  Al  Haffan 
Bifeoddawla,  the  very  general  who  had  been 
istapiodtbe  rebel  Azzoddawla  and  defeated 
hjVtm,  He  began  with  befieging  the  khalif  in 
tbovn  pabce;  and  the  unhappy  prince  being 
iiDocoodition  to  make  reiillance,  was  obliged 
tobttxhimfclf  off  at  the  cxpencc  of  every  thinjj 
i^ble  that  was  left  hi  his  exhaufltd  capital  and 
twiwry.    This,  however,  did  not  hinder  thefe 
wdcU  plandercrs  from  ravaging  all  the  Lower 
%V*  frwn  Cairo  to  Alexandria,  and  cominitting 
Ursoft  horrid  cruelties  through  that  whole  traA. 
lis  happened  in  1067  and  1068;  and  in  1069 
•liojo,  there  happened  two  other  revolts  in 
Ijra:  fo  thai  this  country  was  now  almoft  entirc- 
JWL  Id  1095  died  the  khalif  Al  Moftanfer,  ba- 
il^ reigned  60  years ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
iiAbul  Kafem,  furnamed   Al   Moftali.— TKc 
•dI  rtnurkablc  tranfadion  of  this  prince's  reign, 
*»  bjp  taking  the  city  of  Jerufalem  from  the 
Tfirb  iji  lovS :  but  this  fuccefs  was  only  of  (hort 
knm ;  for  it  was,  the  fame  yeair  taken  by  the 
gliios.  Prom  this  time  to  11 64,  the  Egyptian 
Mflry  affords  little  clfe  than  an  account  of  the  in- 
tfKbrwIf  and  contells  between  the  vizirs,  who 
^■*«nr  become  fo  powerful,  that  they  had  ia 
Ipatmearure  dripped  the  khalifs  of  their  civil 
JWfft  and  left  them  nothing  but  a  (hadow  of 
ptasl  dignity.    Thefe  contefts  at  laft  gave  00 
tAtlo  a  revolution,  by  which  the  race  of  Fate- 
^ttaTtfi  was  totally  extingui(hed.    This  revo- 
"^  was  accompliihed  in  the  following  manner : 
fttSHAWER,  having  overcome  all  his  compcti- 
J^  became  vizir  to  Al  Aded,  the  nth  khalif  of 
^pt.  He  had  not  been  long  in  poflfeffion  of 
w»  office,  when  Al  Dargam,  an  officer  of  rank, 
^'ourcd  to  deprive  him  of  it.    Both  parties 
•ciljf  had  recourfe  to  arms ;  and  a  battle  en- 
fri»  ia  which  "Shawer  was  defeated,  and  obliged 
Wj  to  Nuroddin  prince  of  Syria,  by  whom  he 
Sncioatly  received,  and  who  promifed  to  rc- 
Mm  in  bis  office  of  vizir    As  an  induCre- 
to  Naroddin  to  afilfl  him  m  re  powerfully, 
^crtold  him  that  the  crufaders  had  landed  m 
Wi  and  made  a  confideraWc  progrefs  in  the 
*P«llof  it.     He  promifed  alfo,  that,  in  cafe 
*»i8rrinftated  in  his  office,  he  would  pay  Nu- 
^&i  annually  the  3d  part  of  the  revenues  of  E- 
ppt;  and  would,  befides,  defray  the  whole  ex- 
l*Jf  of  the  expedition.    As  Nuroddin  bore  an 
J^caHe  hatred  to  the  Chriftians,  he  readily  un- 
**wk  an  expedition  againft  them,  for  which  he 
**  to  be  fo  well  paid.     He  therefore  fcnt  an  ar- 
■fi^o  Egypt,  under  the  command  of  Shawer 
■^ » Sracral  named  AJadodd'm,    Dargam,  in  the 
^  time,  had  cut  off  fo  many  generals  whom 
|*wu^'ned  fivKtzrable  to  Shawer*8  intereft,  that 
*^by  weakened  the  military  force  of  the 
2^*^  and  in  a  great  meafure  deprived  bim- 
*l°f tkepower  of  rcfiftancc.    He  was  therefore 
•■T'»*mhrown  by  Afadoddin,  and  Shawer  re- 
]*<«1  in  the  office  of  vizir.    The  faithlefs  minif 
5^^*wer,  no  fooner  faw  himfclf  firmly  efta- 
^tdiabii  oflSce,  thaa  lie  rcfufed  to  fulfil  his 
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engagements  to  Nuroddin  bv  paying  the  iKpiiI»- 
ted  fums.  Upon  this,  Afadoddio  (eized  Pelufiumi 
and  fome  other  cities.  Shawer  then  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  crufaders,  and  Aiadoddin  was 
befitged  by  their  combined  forces  in  Pelutium. 
Nuroddin,  however,  having  invaded  the  Chriftiaa 
dominions  in  Syria»  and  taken  a  ftrong  fortrefi^ 
called  Harem t  Shawer  and  his  confederates  thought; 
proper  to  hearken  to  fume  terms  of  accommo* 
dation,  and  Aiadoddin  was  pcnnittcd  to  depart 
for  Syria.  In  the  mean  time,  Nuroddin,  having 
fubdued  the  greateft  part  of  Syria  and  Mefopo- 
tamia,  refolved  to  make  Shawer  feel  the  weight 
of  his  refentment,  on  account  of  his  perfidiou* 
condud.  He  therefore  fent  back  Aiadoddin  ii^ 
to  Egypt  with  a  fiifficient  force,  to  compel  Shaww 
er  to  fulfil  his  engagements :  but  this  the  vizir 
took  care  to  do  before  the  arrival  of  Aiadod- 
din ;  and  thus,  for  the  prefent,  avoided  the  dan- 
fer.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  gave 
Nuroddin  frefh  occaQon  to  fend  this  general  &« 
gainft  hiip.  That  prince  had  now  driven  the  cru- 
faders almoft  entirely  out  of  Syria,  but  was  great- 
ly alarmed  at  their  procrefs  in  Egypt ;  and  con«i 
(equently  offended  at  the  alliance  which  Shawer 
had  concluded  with  them,  and  which  he  iUll  per- 
iiQed  in  obferving.  This  treaty  was  alfo  thought 
to  be  contrived  on  purpoie  to  prevent  Shawer 
from  being  able  to  fiilGl  his  prooiife  to  Nuroddin^ 
of  fending  him  annually  a  third  of  the  revenues  of 
Egypt.  Nuroddin  therefore  again  difpatched  A- 
ladoddin  into  Egypt,  in  .1166,  with  a  fufficient 
force,  and  attended  by  the  famous  Saladin,  hi» 
own  nephew.  They  entered  the  kingdom  with- 
out oppofuion,  and  totally  defeated  Shawer  and 
the  crufaders.  They  next  made  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  Alexandria ;  and,  after  that,  over-ran  all  the 
Upper  Egypt.  Saladin  was  left  withaconfiderable 
garrifon  in  Alexandria ;  but  Afadoddin  was  no  foon- 
er gone,  than  the  crufaders  laid  fiege  to  that  city. 
This  at  lad  obliged  Afadoddio  to  return  to  its 
relief.  The  great  loiTes  he  had  fuffained  in  this 
expedition  probably  occafio  led  his  agreeing  to  a 
treaty  with  Shawer,  by  which  he  engaged  to  re- 
tire out  of  Egypt,  upon  being  paid  a  fum  of  mc. 
ney.  Afadoddin  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  Shaw- 
er  entered  into  a  freih  treaty  with  the  Franks. 
By  this  new  alliance  he  was  to  attack  Nuroddin 
in  his  own  dominions,  as  he  was  at  that  time  en- 
gaged in  quelling  fonje  revolters,  which  would 
effectually  prevent  his  fending  any  more  forces  in- 
to Egypt.  This  treaty  fo  provoked  the  Syrian 
prince,  that  he  refolved  to  fufpcnd  his  other  con- 
<juefts  for  fome  time,  and  exert  his  whole  ftrength 
in  the  conqueft  of  Egypt.  By  this  time  the  cru- 
faders had  reduced  Pelulium,  and  made  a  confi- 
dcrable  progrcfs  in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  in 
fome  other  countries,  through  the  divifions  which 
reigned  among  the  Mahometan  princes.  In  fuch 
places  as  they  conquered,  they  put  many  to  the 
fword,  Chriftian*  as  well  as  Mahometans  ;  felling 
the  reib  for  Daves,  and  giving  up  the  towns  to  he 
plundered  by  the  foldlcrs.  From  Pclufium  ihey 
marched  to  Cairo'}  which  was  then  in  no  pofturc 
of  defence,  but  in  the  ulmoft  coufufion,  byreafon 
of  the  diviliuiis  which  reigned  in  it.  Shawer 
therefore,  as  loon  as  he  had  heard  of  their  ap! 
proacb,  caoled  the  aocicot  quarter  called  Mi^r 
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to  be  fet  on  fire,  and  the  inhabitnntB  to  retire  in- 
to other  parts.   He  alfo  prevailed  upon  the  kbaljf 
to  folicit  the  afliftance  of  Nuroddin  ;  which  the 
tatter  was  indeed  much  inclined  to  grant,  as  it  gave 
•him  thtf  fkireft  opportunity  both  of  driring  the  cru- 
fkders  out  of  Egypt,  and  of  feizing  the  king- 
dom to  himfelf..    For  this  purpofc  he  had  already 
■rtifed  an  army  of  60,000  horft  under  his  general 
Afadoddin ;   and,  on  the  receipt  of  AI  Aded's 
meflage,  gave  them  orders  to  fet  out  immediately. 
The  cmladers  were  now  arrived  at  Cairo ;  and 
liad  fo  clofdy  belieged  that  place,  that  neither 
%hawtr  nor  the  khaltf  knew  any  thing  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Moflcm  army,  which  was  haftening 
to  their  relief.    The  vizir,  therefore,  findinjr  it 
ImpofliHc  to  hold  out  lone  againft  the  enemy,  had 
'recourfe  to  his  old  fubtetfuge  of  treaties  and  high 
"promifes.    Hfe  fcnt  the  enemy  100,000  dinars,  and 
jromifed  them  900,000  more,  if  they  would  raife 
the  fiege ;  which  they,  dreading  the  approach  of 
'A&doddin,  very  readily  accepted.    The  army  of 
"Nuroddin  now  approached  the  caoital  by  hafty 
■marches,  and  were  cverV"wli^re*rtcctved  with  thfe 
■^ateft  dtmonftrations  of  joy.    Afadoddin,  oh  his 
arrival  at  Caito,  was  invited  by  Al  Aden  to  the 
iroyal  palace,  where  he,  with  Saladin  and  the  o- 
%her  principal  officers  Were  moft  magnificently 
treated.    Snawer  was  no  lefs  affiduoHS  in  attend- 
ing pun^ualiy  upon  them.    But  having  invited 
the  general  and  fome  othcTB  to  an  entertainment- 
he  hid  formed  a  fcheme  of  having  them  feized 
and  murdered.    The  plot,  however,  being  dif- 
tovercd,  Shawer's  head  was  cut  off,  and  Afadod- 
tlin  was  made  vizir  in  his  (lead.   He  died  however, 
two  months  and  five  days  after  his  inftalment, 
and  was  fuccecded  by  his  nephew  Saladin.    The 
hew  vizir  was  the  youngeft  of  all  the  grandees 
who  afpircd  to  that  office,  but  had  already  g^ven 
fome  fi>:nal  probfs  of  his  vatour.  Some  of  his  rivals 
were  highly  dif^leafed  with  his  promotion,  and 
even  publicly  declared  that  they  would  not  obey 
him.    To  gain  thefe  to  his  intcrefl,  therefore,  Sa- 
ladin diftributed  among  them  part  of  the  vaft  trea- 
fures  left  by  his  uncle ;  by  which  means  he  foon 
governed  Egypt  without  controul.     Soon  after 
his  being  inftalled  into  office,  he  totally  defeated 
the  negroes  who  guarded  the  royal  palace,  and 
had  oppofed  his  eleftion ;  by  which  means,  and 
by  plaang  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  the  caftle  of  Cairo, 
his  power  became  firmly  eftablifhed.    Though  he 
had  no  intention  of  continuinp;  in  his  allegiance  to 
Nurroddin,  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  at  firft  to 
declare  himfelf.    He  fent  for  his  father,  however, 
and  the  reft  of  Hs  family,  who  were  in  Nurod- 
din's  dominion!^,  in  order,  as  he  faid,  to  make 
them  partakers  of  his  grandeur  and  happineft. 
Nuroddin  did  not  think  pro^r  to  deny  this  re- 
queft  ;  thoogh,  l>ting  already  jealous  of  the  great 
power  of  Saladin,    he  infifted  that  his  family 
fhould  confidcr  him  only  as  one  of  his  generals  in 
Egypt.    A  good  underftanding  fubfiftcd  between 
Nuroddin  and  Sal.idin  for  fome  time,  which  con- 
tributed to  raife  the  credit  of  the  latter  with  the 
Egyptians.    In  1169,  Nuroddin  fent  him  orders 
to  omit  the  name  of  Al  Adcd,  the  khalif  of  E- 
gypt,  in  the  public  prayers,  and  fubftilute  that  of 
tile  kh.ilif  of  BagS  id  in  its  place.    This  was  a 
dangerous  attempt  j  aS  it  might  ha^e  produced  a 
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revolt  in  favour  of  Al  Aded ;  and  at  any  rat 
gave  Saladin  an  opportunity  of  engroffing  t 
that  fmalj  remnant  of  power,  which  was  left 
the  khalif.  Al  Aded,  however,  was  not  {enf 
of  his  difgrace :  for  he  was  on  his  death-bed, ; 
paft  recovery,  when  Nuroddin's  orders  were  < 
cuted.  After  his  death,  Saladin  feized  on  all 
wealth  and  valuable  effedls;  which  confiftd 
jewels  of  prodigious  fize,  fumptuous  fumiiun 
library  containing  100,000  volumes,  &c.  Id 
mily  he  caufed  to  be  clofely  confined  in  the  n 
private  and  retired  place  of  the  palace;  and  tit 
manumitted  his  flaves,  or  kept  them  for  himli 
(18.)  Egypt,  history  of,  under  Salai 
AND  HIS  succbSSORS.  Saladin  wasnowarh 
at  the  higheft  pitch  of  wealth,  power,  and  gi 
deur.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  behave  11 
great  circumfpedion  with  regard  to  Nut  odd 
who  ftill  continued  to  treat  him  as  his  vaflal,  i 
'wonld  not  fuffcr  him  to  difpute  the  leaft  of 
commands.  He  relied  for  advice  chiefly  ofl 
father  Ayub,  who  Was  a  confummatc  poStid 
and  very  ambitious  of  feeing  his  fon  railed  to  | 
throne  of  Egypt.  He  therefore  adviled  SaU( 
whilft  he  amufed  Nuroddin  with  feigned  fubi 
fions,  to  take  every  method  to  fecuic  himfell 
the  poflcffion'of  fo  valuable  a  kingdom.  Nuij 
din  himfelf,  however,  was  too  great  a  maftc^ 
diffimulation  to  be  eafily  impoicd  on  by  othc 
land  therefore,  though  he  pretended  to  be  1 
j>leafed  with  Saladin's  condud,  he  was  atl  l 
time  raifing  a  powerful  army,  with  which  be  I 
fiilly  determined  to  invade  Egypt  the  folloJ 
year.  But  while  he  meditated  this  expcditiooJ 
ivas  fei/ed  with  a  quinfy  at  the  calllc  of  Dad 
cus,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  11 73.  S^ 
din,  though  now  freed  from  (he  apprebeofiooi 
fuch  a  formidable  enemy,  did  not  venture  toj 
fume  the  title  of  Sovfrdgn,  while  he  faw  the  ft 
cefTor  of  Nuroddin  at  the  head  of  a  fcry  pov 
ful  army.  His  firft  care  therefore  was  to  fcc^ 
to  himlelf  an  afylum,  in  cafe  be  fhould  be  obli^ 
to  leave  Egypt  altogether.  For  this  purpofci 
chofe  the  kingdom  of  Nubia ;  but  bavirg  ( 
patched  his  brother  Malck  Turanlhah  thithcrj 
the  head  of  a  confiderable  army,  the  latter  wa 
much  ftnick  with  the  fterility  and  dcfolate  appe 
ance  of  the  country,  that  he  returned  without 
tempting  any  thing.  Saladin  then  ient  bis  brolJ 
Into  Arabia  Felix,  to  fubdue  that  country,  wW 
had  been  for  fome  time  held  by  AbdalnaWti 
Arabian  prince.  Malek  entered  the  country  n 
out  oppofition ;  and  having  brought  Abdalnabi 
a  general  adlion,  entirelj'  defeated  him,  took  b 
prifoner,  and  threw  him  into  irons.  He  tli 
over-ran  and  reduced  under  fubje^on  to  Salai 
great  part  of  (he  country,  takrog  no  fewer  th 
80  caftles  of  confiderable  ftrenglh.  Saladin,  M 
fure  of  a  convenient  place  of  refuge,  afluracd  j 
tilki  of  Sultan  of  Egypt ;  and  was  acknowlcdgj 
as  fuch  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Aate.  Tbc  te 
of  the  Egyptians  for  the  Fatemite  kbali^i  ho\ 
ever,  foon  produced  a  rebellion.  One  M  ^ 
or  KanzanadtIo*w1a^  governor  of  a  city  in  UpP 
Egypt,  afTembled  a  great  army  of  blacki,  or  j 
thcr  fwarthy  natives  ;  and  marching  into  ihcioi 
er  country,  was  there  joined  by  great  numbaij 
Other  Egyptians.    Againft  them  SaWin  dupa^'J 
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remiikis  of  it  (hut  ub  in  Alfppd.  This  produced 
A  treaty*  by  which  Satadin  was  left  maftci;  .of  ad 
Syria,  excepting  only  the  city'  of  Aleppo  and  it^ 
territory.  In  1176,  Saladin  returned  from  the 
conquel^  of  Syria,  and  made  his  triumphal  c;itiy 
into  Cairo.  Here,  having  refted  himfelf  and  hii 
troops  for  fomc  lime,  he  began  to  encompafs  thp 
pty  with  a  wall  29ipoo  cubit}  in  length,  but  which 
he  did  not  live  to  nni(h.  Next  year  he  led  a  verf 
numerous  army  into  Pale(!ine  agaiuft  the  cr#» 
fadeN.  But  here  his  ufual  good  fortune  failed 
him.  His  army  was  entirely  defeated ;  40,000  of 
hi&  men  were  left  dead  on  the  field ;  arid  the  VcA: 
fled  with  Co  much  precipitation,  th;it^  having  no 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  could 
flielter  themfelves,  they  tra\^erfeci  the  vaft  defart 
between  P^aleftine  and  Egypt,  and  fcarce  flopped 
till  they  reached  the  C4pila1  iffelf.  TliUs  the 
greateft  pait  of  the  army  perilhed;  and  as  no 
water  waa  to  be  had  in  the  defart,  altnoft  all  the 
cattle  died  of  thirft  before  the  fugitives  anited  on 
the  conBnes  of  Egypt.  Saladin  himfelf  feemed  to 
h4ve  been  greatly  intimidated ;  for  in  a  letter  £0 
his  brother  AI  Malek,  he  told  him,  that  <*  he  was 
more  than  once  in  the  moll  imminent  danger ;  and 
that  dod,  as  he  apprehended,  had  delivered  him, 
to  referve  hira  for  the  execution  of  fome  grand  artd 
important  defign."  In  1 1 Si,  he  fet  out  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  Syria  with  a  formidabfc  ar nty,  amidft 
the  acclamations  and  good  i^ilhes  of  the  peoplt. 
He  was,  however,  repulfed  with  lofs  both  before 
Aleppo  and  Al  MawicI,  after  having  fpent  much 
time  and  labour  in  befieging  thefc  two  important 
places^  In  the  mean  time,  H  niod  powerful  fleet 
of  European  fliips  appeared  on  the  Red  Sea,  which 
threatened  the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  with 
the  utmuft  danger.  The  uews  of  this  armament 
no  fooncr  reached  Cairo,  than  Abo  Beer,  Sala- 
din's  brother,  who  had  been  left  viceroy,  caulcd 


eAlibrntlier  M  ilek,  who  foiin  entirely  difperfed 
9tt  litis,  however,  did  not  prtirent  another 
UMioo  Qoder  an  impoftor,  who  pretended  to 

einJ  the  fba  of  Al  Aden,  and  had  coDeded  a 
of  lootooo  men.  3tit  before  tbefe  had  time 
^^nif  gnrat  daoiagc*  they  were  furpriied  by 
kSAm'i  forces,  and  entirely,  defeated.  Above 
^ were pafalickly  hanged,*  andb  vaft  number  pe- 
M  in  ^  field,  infomach  that  it  was  thought 

Ka  fourth  paK  of  the  whole  body  efcaped. 
tbii  time  Saladin  gained  a  confiderable  ad- 
Ep  Ofcr  the  cru(aders,  commanded  by  Wil- 
li king  of  Sicily.  That  prince  had  invaded 
hi  with  a  numerous  fleet  and  army,  with 
pi  k  htfd  fMe  fiegi!  to  Alexandria  by  fea 
ilhai  Saladm,  however,  marched  to  the 
it(  the  city  with  fuch  expedition,  that  the 
'nwere  ftized  with  a  fudden  panic,  aiid 
kAe  Qtmoft  precipitation,  leaving  all  their 
fcopoes,  ftores,  and  baggage  behind.  In 
i6eioiubitants  <^  Damafcus  begged  of  Sa- 
Biccq>t  'Jie  fovercignty  of  that  city  and  its 
Sc&cies;  being  jealous  of  the  mini  ft  er,  who 
m  tuitioa  of  the  reigning  prince,  and  who 
kneA  with  an  abiblute  fway.  The  fultan  fet 
l*itk  the  otmoft  celerity  to  Oanufcus,  at  the 
M I  dioieB  detachntient  of  700  horfe.  Ha- 
Vtod  his  aflairs  in  that  city,  he  appointed  . 
pMcrSazf  Al  I  flam,  governor  of  it;  and  fet 
^BoBS,  to  which  he  immediately  laid  fiege. 
n«de  himfelf  aiafter  of  this  place,  he  then 
MU  to  Uamah,  which  foon  furrendered, 
m<ufel  held  out  for  fome  time.  Sala^lin 
NW  that  he  accepted  the  fovcreignty  of  Da- 
■B»  ind  the  other  places  he  had  conquered, 
pi<l<70ty  to  Al  M^ec  Al  Saleb,  the  fuccef- 
■  Harod^  and  who  was  then  under  age ;  and 
f^  ^na  defirous  of  fending  Azzoddin,  who. 
hwddinthe  ciudel,  with  a  lettiei  to  Aleppo, 

R  the  young  prince  reftded.  This  fo  pteafed  another  to  be  fitted  out  with  all  fpeed  Under  the 
■^finfthat  he  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Sa-  command  of  Lulu,  a  brave  and  experienced  offi- 
|^iaiintdiatt*ly  fet  out  with -his  letter^  He.  ccr;  who  quickly  came  up  with  them,  and  x 
*  however,  btea  long  at  Aleppo  before  he  dreadful  engagement  enfued.  The  Chriftianj 
the  Binifter*s  orders  thrown  into  prifon  ;    were  defeated  after  an  obftinate  refiftance,  and  all 

the  prifoners  butchered  in  cold  blood.    This  pro- 
ved fuch  a  terrible  WoW  to  the  Europeans,  that 
they  never  more  ventured  on  a  like  attempt.    In 
1x83,  Saladin  continued  to  extend  his  conquefts. 
^-    »»■,  w  «««•  M  Mi»  vuit^^x*  WW  «.«^..<^..    The  city  of  Ainida  ifi  Mcfopotamia  furrendered 
jj^yrife.    At  the  Came  time,  KamfchJepin,    to  him  in  8  days;  after  which,  being  provoked  by 
■^1  mintiler  or  vizir,  hired  the  chief  of  the    (bme  violences  committed  by  Amadoddin,  prince 

of  Aleppo,  he  refolved  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of 


J»iich  his  brother,  who  had  been  appointed 

"r  of  the  citadel  of  Uaouh  in  his  abfence, 
1  it  ip  to  Saladin.     The  fulun  then  march- 

^%>po,  but,  being  vigoroufly  repulied  in 

"littacks,  he  was  at  laft  obliged  to  abandon 

^  T"rife.    At  the  Came  time,  KamfchJepin, 
^x*i  mintiler  or  vizir,  birred  the  chief  of  the 

J^orAflalfiiB,  to  murdeir  him;  but  the  at-    ^,  .-.^^,t-«,  ..* —  -^  .««.»w  «.»*«t,.  hi^uci  ui 

JJ"»*le  io  confequence  mifcarricd.    See  As-    that  place.     His  army  being  now  very  numerous^ 


I'J'^ftfd.  On  his  approach,  however,* they 
IJi^cr  which,  the  fulUn  made  himfelfmaf- 
l^itiftfoagcaftle.  This  was  foon  followed 
JJtAiaion  of  Balbec  |  and  thefc  rapid  con 


IJJ^H  i  ».    After  railing  the  fiege  of  Aleppo,    he  pulhed  on  the  fiege  with  the  utnioft  vigour; 
'ttomcd  to  Hems,  which  the  cruCiders    whereupon  Amadoddin  capitulated,  upon  condi- 
tion of  being  allowed  to  (K)frcfs  Certain  cities  in 
Mcfopotamia,   which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
him,  and  being  ready  to  attend  the  uiUan  on  what- 

^  .^t^^,  —.**  -..v.*.  .-»,.».*«..'    ever  expedition  he  pleafcd.    After  the  eonquefb 

*»»faf«cd  the  minifters  of  Al  Malek,  that,  of  Aleppo,  SJadin  took  three  other  cities,  and 
^  "*?'  comhination  with  fome  of  the  neigh-  then  marched  again ff  the  crufaders.  Having  fent 
^  priocei,  they  raifed  a  formidable  army,  out  a  party  to  reconnoitre,  they  fell  in  with  a  con- 
[*««chtbeydc6gnedto  crufh  the  fultan  at  fidcraWe  detachmcut  of  Chriftians,  whom  they 
j*  Saladin,  £raring  the  event,  olfered  to  cede  eaUly  defeated,  t«*king  about  100  prifoners,  with. 
j*V*^  Haoiah  to  Al  B4aJek,  and  |o  govern  the  lofs  of  only  a  fnigle  man  on  their  fide.  Th^ 
^•cai  only  as  his  Ikutcnant  J  but  thefc  terms    fulUn,  animated  by  this  firft  inftance  of  {4iccefs» 

advanced  ajrainft  the  crufaders,  who  had  afl^m^ 
bkd  their  whole  army  at  Sepphoris  in  Galilee.  C^ 
^  vkwio 

Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


^»?«^,  a  battle  cnfved ;  in  which  the  aK 
*«»T*ai  utterly  defeated,  ami  the  fliaitcrcd 


.T 
if 


after  which  Saladfn  diTtdcd  his  army  hm 
bodies,  and  foon  made  himfelf  mafter  oT  1 
lis,  Cxfarea,  SepphorU,  and*  other  ettiea 
neighbourhood  ot  Ptolemais,  where  bis  f 
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vic\rtng  the  fultan's  troops,  however,  and  per-  Bed  the  king  of  Jerufalem ;  hut  Saladin  aff 
criving  them  to  be  greatly  fuperior  in  ftrength  to  him  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  Amok) 
what  they  had  at  firft  apprehended,  they  declined  brought  on  himfelf  a  violent  death  by  his «« 
M  engagement,  nor  cduld  Saladin  with  all  his  IkiH  common  honelty *  The  cruladers  being  tb« 
force  them  to  it.  But  though  be  found  it  impof-  tally  defeated  and  difperied,  Saladin  oett 
fible  to  bring  the  cru&ders  to  ft  decifive  engage-  fiege  to  Tiberias,  which  foon  capitulated,  4 
irent,  he  harafTed  them  greatly,  and  deflroyed  alfo  Acca  or  Ptolemais;  where  he  found  4004 
great  numbers  of  their  men.  He  alfo  carried  off  hometan  prifoners  in  chains,  wbotn  be  tad 
many  prifoners,  difmantled  3  of  their  Ilrongeft  ci-  ately  reteafed.  As  the  inhabitaotsof  Aces  j 
ties,  laid  wafte  their  territories,  and  concluded  ed  a  very  exteniive  trade,  he  found  there  noi 
the  campaign  with  taking  another  ftrong  town,  vaft  fums  of  money,  but  likev^fe  a  xreat  id 
For  three  7ears  Saladin  continued  to  gain  ground  of  valuable  wares,  all  of  which  he  ititcd.  i 
on  the  crafaders,  yet  without  any  decihve  ad-  the  fame  thne  his  brother  Al  BAalec  attacb 
vantage;  till   11S7,  when  the  ChriAians  found   took  a  very  flrong  fortrefii  in  the  neighbovj 

themfelves  obliged  to  venture  a  battle,  by  reafon      "         - .  -    ^ 

ot  the  cruel  ravages  committed  in  their  territories. 
Both  armies  therefore  being  refolved  to  exert  their 
utrooft  efforts,  a  moft  fierce  and  bloody  battle  en- 

fued.  Kight  prevented  vl^ory  from  declaring  on  found  only  women  and  children,  the  meal 
either  Ode,  and  the  fight  was  renewed  with  eqtial  been  all  killed  or  taken  prifoners.  His  mi 
obftinacy  next  day.  The  vifiory  was  ftill  left  un-  queft  was  Joppa,  which  was  takin  by  ftoi 
decided;  but  on  the  3d  day  Saladin  *s  troops,  find-  a  vigorous  refiftance.  Every  thing  being  it 
ing  themfelves  furrounded  by  the  enemy  on  all  tied,  andadiftributionmadeof  thefpoilsii 
fides  but  one,  and  there  alfo  hemmed  in  by  the  tives,  Saladin  marched  in  perfon  againft  I 
Hver  Jordan,  fo  that  there  was  no  room  to  fly,  a  ftrong  fortreft  in  the  neighbourhood  rf: 
fought  like  men  in  defpair,  and  at  laft  gained  a  which  he  took  by  aflaok,  after  a  icgcofi 
inoft  complete  viAory.  Vaft  numbers  of  the  Chrif-  and  ordered  the  fortrcft  to  be  nzed,  aodl 
tians  perifhcd  on  the  field.  A  large  body  rethrd  rilon  put  to  the  fword.  From  Tebricti 
to  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hifi  covered  with  ceeded  to  Sidon,  which,  being  deicitd 
wood ;  but  being  furrounded  by  Saladin's  troops,  prince,  furrendered  almoft  on  the  firftftl 
who  fet  fire  to  the  wood,  they  were  all  obliged  Berytus  was  next  invefted,  and  fiirrendeH 
to  furrehder  at  difcretion.  Some  of  them  were  days.  Amoig  the  prifoners  Saladie  foosd 
butchered  by  their  enemies,  as  foon  as  they  deli-  place  the  prince  of  a  territory  called  Htk 
vered  themfelves  into  their  hands,  and  others  by  way  of  ranfom  delivered  up  his  domill 
thrown  into  irons.  Among  the  latter  were  the  him,  and  was  of  confequencc  rekaftd.  AM 
king  of  Jerufalem  himfeli,  Arnold  prince  of  Al  (ame  time,  a  Chriftian  (hip,  tn  winch  wtsi 
Shawbec  and  Al  Carac,  the  mailers  of  the  Temp-  man  of  great  courage  arx!  expetience  in  ^ 
lars  and  Hofpitallers,  with  almoft  the  whole  body  rived  at  the  harbour  of  Ptolemais,  not  ll 
of  the.  latter.  So  great  was  the  conftemation  of  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Saladio.  Thei 
the  ChriOians  on  this  occafion,  that  one  of  Sala-  nor  might  eafily  have  fccurcd  the  veiTcff 
din's  men  is  faid  to  have  taken  30  of  them  pri-  glebing  the  opportunity,  ftie  efcapcd 
foners,  and  tied  them  together  with  the  cord  of  where  the  above  mentioned  noblemaoi 
his  tent,  to  prevent  them  from  making  their  e-  with  the  prince  of  Hobeil,  contributed 
fcape.  The  mafters  of  the  Templars  and  Hof-  to  retrieve  the  afRurs  of  the  Chriftians, 
pitallers,  with  the  knights  adtinp  under  them,  were  them  to  make  a  (land  for  4  years  kmger, 
tio  fooncr  brought  into  Saladin's  prefence,  than    in  the  mean  time  went  on  with  bis  ' 

he  ordered  them  all  to  be  cut  in  pieces.    After    "- " ^^  ^t-j-t^  — «. r  *«..! 

the  engagement,  Saladin  feated  himfelf  in  a  mag- 
nificent tent,  placing  the  king  of  Jerulalem  on  his' 
right  hand,  and  Arnold  prince  of  Al  Shaw  bee  and 
Al  Carac  on  his  le^.  Then  he  drank  to  the  for- 
tiicr,  and  at  the  fame  time  offered  him  a  cup, of 

fnow  water.    This  was  thankfully  received;  ind    ^ ^.. ^ 

the  king  immediately  drank  to  the  prince  of  Al    «« If  that  be  the  cafe,  know,  O  fiiltan,  j 

Carac.  who  fat  near  him.    ••  1  will  not,  faid  Saladin,    who  are  extremely  numerous,  and  hvrt  I 

fuffer  this  curfed  rogue  to  drink ;  as  that,  accord-    ffrained  from  fighting  like  men  in  defpair,! 

ing  to  the  laudable  and  generous  cuftom  of  the    the  hopes  of  an  honourable  capitoUtioo,  K 

Arabs,  would  fecurc  to  him  his  life."    Then  turn-    all  our  wives  and  children,  commit  all  oar 

•  Ing  towards  the  prince,  he  reproached  him  with    and  valuable  eff*eds  to  flames,  maffacrc^ 

hnvin(!  undertaken  the  expediticm  while  in  alliance    foners  now  in  our  hands,  leave  not  a  fiof 

with  himfelf,  with  having  intercepted  an  Egyp-    of  burden  or  annual  of  any  kind  betong^ 

tian  caravan  hi  the  time  of  prgfound  peace,  and    alive,  and  level  with  the  ground  the  ruck 

.    malTarring  the  people  of  which  it  was  compoftd,    deem  facred,  together  with  the  temple  A 

Bcc,    NotwithftAuding  all  this,  he  told  him,  he    Afler  this  we  will  fally  out  upon  you  in  * 

*    wcnkl  grant  him  his  life,  if  he  would  embrace    and  doubt  not  but  we  ftiall  cither  cut  to  J» 

.    Mahometanifm.     This  condition,  however,  was    muchgreater  number  of  you  than  ve»r^<* 

reiiifed;  and  the  fultan,  with  dne  ftroke  of  his    vou  to  abandon  «he  fiege."  This  defpcratt I 

fdmc^cr,  cut  oflf  the  prince's  head.    Thi«  tcrri-    hf^  fuch  an  eff*cit  udm  AiWini  tint  he  uB 


Having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  AfcahAi 
fiege  of  14  days,  he  next  invefted  Jerutalel 
garrifon  was  numerous,  and  made  an  obtfl 
fence ;  but  Saladin  having  at  laft  madetU 
the  walls  by  fapplng,  the  befieged  defiredl 
tulate.  This  was  at  firft  rcfiifcd ;  upon  «l 
Chiiftian  ambaflador  made  the  following' 
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I  tt^oM  a  couocQ  of  w,  at  whkh  all  the  gf> 

«dificendcckrcd»  that  it  would  be  moft  pro- 

!  uHifloflr  tbe  Chridiant  to  dep^tt  uomolcfted. 

{  TkiribD  tiKitfoie  allowed  them  to  inarch  oi|t 

6dr  vkh  thetr  whresi  childrtn*  and  all  their 

401 ;  after  which  he  received  ten  dinars  from 

who  was  capable  of  pitying  that.fuody 

torn  efery  woman,  aod  two  from  e?ery 

poiba  ooder  age.     For  the  poor  who 

•otiUe  to  pay  aay  thing,  the  reft  of  the  in- 

Mti  niied  ttie  fiim  of  30,000  dinart.    Muft 

\Ae  iokibicanta  of  Jcnilakm  were  eicorted  by  a 

lKl»cattfSatidin*8  troops  to  Tj^re;  andfoon 

kidvaaced  with  his  army  againft  that  place. 

epoft  waa  blocked  up*  by  a  fquadron  of  five 

rf«ar,  SatadiD  kaagined  that  he  Dioul^  eafily 

Kouiilrraf  it.    But  in  thiahe  found  him- 

For,  one  morning  by  break  of  day, 

ieet  fell  ttpoo  his  fquadroa^  and  entire- 

i^Eatcd  it;  nor  did  a  fingle  fcQiri  efcape  their 

A^confidenbic  number  oif  the  Mahome- 

themfelveii  into  the  fea  duriog  the  en- 

moft  of  whom  were  drowned,  though 

^  cfbpcd.    About  the  fanK  time  Salaam 

"vas  vigorottfly  repulled  by  land ;  fo  that, 

valiftpacouncii  of  war,  it  was  thought  pro- 

to  nife  the  fiege.    In  xi89,  Saladin  feduccd 

r  Qty  of  Laodicea  and  Come  others,  together 

^BttRtroog  caftlcs ;  but  met  aUb  with  (eve- 

^les.  AtlaftbetooktheroadtoAi^och; 

'^iof  Tcduccd  all  the  fbrtreCes  tha^  lay  in 

nany  of  which  had  been  deemed  im* 

Buhemond  prince  of  Antioch  was  fo 


(    »3?    ") 
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This  8aUdin  found  bimfelf  obligtd  to 
^f  witl^oo  account  of  the  prodigious  fatigues 
kac&bad  (ttftained,  aod  becaufe  his  auxiliaries 
ivdoBMidcd  leave  to  return  home.  AU  thefe 
bTlofinof  the  Chrifliana,  however,  proved  in 
!*t  ic^pcdi  an  advantage,  as  tliry  were  thus  o- 
ftd  to  lay  a6de  tbeir  auimoiities,  which  had  o* 
p^F  proved  the  niin  of  their  affairs.  Thofe 
bbd  defended  Jerusalem,  anjd  mod  of  the  o- 
krioftitfics  taken  by  Saladin,  having  retreated 
'Jfn,  fordhed  tbci^  a  very  numerous  body 
•pwtedthe 


fcarce  1000  of  them  reached  the  camp  before  Pt<v 
lemats.  The  fiege  of  that  city  was  continued, 
thougb  with  bad  fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the  Chrif- 
tians.  They  were  repulfed  in  all  then:  attacks, 
their  engines  were  buint  with  naphtha,  and  the 
beficged  always  received  fuppUes  of  provifions  in 
fpite  of  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  befiegers ;  while 
a  dreadful  famine  and  pcftilence  raged  in  the 
Chriftian  camp,  which  fometimes  carried  off  ado 
people  a-day.  In  1191,  the  Chritlians  received 
powerful  fuccours  from  Europe.  Philip  II.  of 
France,  and  Richard  I.  of  England,  arrived  before 
the  camp  at  Ptolemais.  The  latter  was  efteemed 
the  braveft  and  moft  enterprizing  of  all  the  gene- 
rals the  cruladers  had ;  and  the  fpirits  of  his  foU 
diers  were  greatly  elated  by  the  thoughts  of  adinjp 
under  fuch  an  experienced  commander.  Soon  at- 
ter  his  arrivali  the  Englifh  fujik  a  Mahometan  (hip 
of  vaft  ijze,  having  on  board  650  foldiers,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  arms  and  provitions.  going  from 
Berytus  to  Ptolemais.  Of  the  foldiers  and  failors 
who  navigate  *  this  vcffcl,  only  one  perfon  efcaped ; 
who,  being  ta'ten  prifoner  by  the  Englifh,  wa» 
difpatched  to  the  fultan  with  the  news  of  the  dif- 
after.  The  befieged  ftill  defended  themfelves  with 
the  greateft  refolution  ;  and  the  king  of  England 
happening  to  fall  fick,  the  operations  of  the  be- 
fiegers were  conHderably  delayed.  On  his  reco- 
very, however,  the  attacks  were  renewed  with 
fuch  fury,  that  the  inhabitants,  found  themfelves 
undef  a  necdiity  of  furrendcring  the  place.  One 
of  t^e  terras  of  the  capitulation  was,  that  the  cru- 
laders (hould  receive  a  very  coofiderable  (urn  olf 


a;    __ ___.._ 

Matmudated,  that  he  deBiui  a  truce  for  7  or    money  from  Saladin,  upon  delivering  up  their  Ma- 


homctan  prifoners.  This  article  Saladm  refufed 
to  comply  with ;  in  confcquence  of  which,  Rich- 
ard caufed  3000  of  thofe  unfortunate  men  to  be 
flaughtered  at  once.  After  the  redudion  of  Pto- 
lemais, the  king  of  England,  now  made  generaliP- 
Gmo  of  the  crufaders,  to<»k  the  r6ad  to  Afcalon, 
in  order  to  befiege  that  place  j  after  which,  he  in- 
tended to  make  an  attempt  upon  Jerufalem  itfelf^ 
Saladin,  to  Intercept  his  paifage,  placed  himfelf 
in  the  way  with  an  army  of  300,099  men.  On 
.            ,  ,     this  occaQon  was  fought  one  ot  the  greateft  bat- 

J  pwted  the  ineaos  of  prefcrving  that  city,  ties  of  that  age.  Saladin  was  totaOy  defeated, 
H^i^ofie-eiabliaiiBg  their  affairs  for  the  pre-  with  the  lofs  ot  40,000  men.;  and  Afcalon  foon 
For,  having  received  powerful  fuccours  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cru&ders..  Other  fieges 
^  «j^'  *^  ^^^  enabled,  in  f  i^Qy  to  take  were  afterwards  carried  on  with  fuccefs,  and  Rich- 
JWd  vith  30,000  foot  and  »ooo  horfc.  Their  ard  even  approached  within  fight  of  Jerufalem, 
•«kdipt  WM opoB  Alexandretta i  from  whence  in  1 19a,  when,  by  the  weakened  ftate  t^hh  army, 
*!tfiflodgAd  a  ftrong  party  of  Mahometans,  and  and  the  divifions  among  the  officers,  be  was  un- 
[* J^aiWves  nutters  ot  the  place  with  very  der  the  neccflity  of  concluding  a  tnicc  with  the 
TJI^  y^  next  laid  fiege  to  Ptolemais ;  of  fultan.  The  term  was,  3  years,  3  months,  3  weeks, 
^^Saladia  bad  no  (boner  received  intelligence,  3  days,  and  3  hours;  foon  after  which  Richard 
^|«Bttrehed  to  ks  relief.  After  (cveral  (kir-  fct  out  on  his  return  to  England.  In  1193,  Sala- 
l^vith  nriotts  fiiccels,  a  general  engagement  din  died,  to  the  ine3^>reiIible  grief  of  the  Maho^ 
^  in  wbich  Saladin  was  defeated  with  the  metaos,  who  held  him  in  the  utmoft  veneration. 
^^  tOfOoo  men.  This  enabled  the  Chtiftians  His  dominions  in  Syria  and  Paleftine  were  divided 
^7  «»  the  fiege  of  Ptolemais  with  greater  among  his  children  and  relations  into  many  petty 
W^i  which  phu:c,  however,  they  wert  not  a-  principalities.  His  fon  Othman  fucceeded  to  the 
■tuirtdttce  for  two  years.  This  year  the  fultan  crown  of  Egypt;  but  as  none  of  his  fucceffors 
JrJ'^T  alarmed,  by  an  account  that  the  em-  pyffeffed  the  enterprifing  genius  of  Saladin,  the 
pot GeroDtty  was  advancing  to  Conftantino-  hiftory  from  that  time  to  1250  affords  nothins  re- 
,-.r«z ^^    *^  ^/r.a  4.k^  ^     markable.   -  .  ^      ' 

'^▼9.)EGYPt,  HIlTOaV  OF,  UMDBR  THE  MaMI- 

-«s.    In  1250,  the  reigning  fulun  JJfalek  Al 
S*  lek  was  dethroned  and  (lain  by  the  Mameluka  or 
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So*^^  »ay  of  160,000  men,  to  aflift  the  o- 

cittndai.'  This  prodigious  arnument,  how- 

2»2nc  to  nothing.    The  multitude  was  fo 

^'Wmih  fifkDcii,  famine,  jnd  fatigue,  that 
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'$f^mUtfkjr  as  tb**y  3  re  called,  a  kind  of  rrercfnary 
fd'-iitrs  i^ho  Tcrvf  (l  iiinicr  bim.    In  confequcncc  of 
\hh  rt'vahjtirrTi,  Uic  MrmeUikcp  became  maftersof 
rpyp*,  an''  rtn Te  a  fiiltao  from  rmong  tlif  mfeJves, 
TiitTt  M.tmli)uks  were  young  TtirVs  or  Tartars, 
i*»M  to  privnie  petCors  hy  the  mer'cbanfc,  from 
V  horn  they  lAert  tmught  by  the  fultan^  educatjed 
P*  hie  r;icp;rjcr»  and  cinploytd  to  defend  the  ma- 
f'timr  placr?  (>f  t V  kingdom.    The  reafon  of  this 
frPJtatton  onpinnHv  ivas,  that  the  native  Egypti- 
^m  ttjPK  becopne  (o  cowardly,  treacherous,  and 
jgHernm^te,  from  a  long  courfe  of  flavery,  that 
thcf  mTC  unfit  for  finrs.   The  Mamloiika,  on  the 
confranp',  m.-jcle  iTKjft  excellent  foldiers ;  for  having 
TO  fritTf^s  hut  amoripr  their  own  corps,  thty  turn- 
id  all  ihtir  thouphts  to  their  own  profefTion.    Ac- 
iOrdlng'  to  M-  Vcltfy.  they  came  oripinaltv  from 
Mijunt  Caucflfus,  ana  were  diftinguifhtd  \)y  the 
flaxen  colour  of  their  hair.   The  expedition  of  the 
T;^rt;*r&,  m  ii??,  proved  indire^l?  the  means  of 
fntrPchiLing   fjiem   into  Egypt.     Thefe  honible 
jconquerorji,  h.ivir^  flanghtered  and  mapTacred  till 
^hey  WffK  *^tary,  brought  along  with  them  an  im- 
imcnfe  n^jmber  of  Jlaves  of  both  fexes,  with  whom 
they  fill.ed  all  the  markets  in  Afia.    The  Turks 
purcha&d  about  f  4,000  young  ir.en,  whom  they 
Jbred  up  in  th/?  profefTion  of  arms^  in  which  thdy 
foon  attained  to  ^reat  perfedtion ;  but  at  liift  bc- 
jqoming  mutinous,  they  turned  their  arms  againft 
their  maftjers,  and  in  1250,  clepofed  and  murder- 
icd  the  fujtan,   Malf-k.     The  Mamlouks  having 
i^hus  got  pofTtflion  of  the  government,  and  neither 
imderftajiding  nor  valuing  any  thing  but  the  an 
jof  war,  every  fpecies  of  learning  decayed  in  Egypt, 
and  a  jgreat  decree  of  harbarifm  was  introduced. 
pJeithcr  lyas  their  empire  of  long  duratic»n,  not- 
^ithftanding  their  ipartial  abilities.    Thp  reafon 
fvas,  that  Ufi)*  were  originally  only  a  fmall  part 
pf  the  (bitan  of  Egypt's  ftanding  forces.    As  a  nii- 
fnerous  ftandfng  army  was  neceflary  in  a  country 
ivhercthe  fundamental  maxim  of  government  w^g, 
t^h^t  every  native  muft  be  a  flave,  they  were  at  a 
lofs  how  to  ajjt ;  being  jiifllj  fufpicious  of  all  the 
'  red  of  the  ai^ny.    At  laft  they  refolyed  to  buy 
'  jChriftian  (laves,  and  educate  tnem  in  the  Cime 
\va)r  tb^t '  they  themfelves'  had  formerly  been. 
'  /Thefe  were  commonly  brought  from  CircaflTiay 
where  the  pepple,  though  they  profe/Ted  Chrifti- 
'   anity,  made  no  fcruple  of  felling  their  children, 
•  When  they  were  completed'tn  their  military  edu- 
cation^ thefe  foldiers  were  difpofed  of  throMgh  all 
the  fortreflTcs  cre<6lcd  in  the  country  to  bridle  the 
inhabitants  I  and  becaufe  in  thejr  language  fuch  a 
fort  was  called  Borge^  the  new  Vnihtia  obtained 
the  nafpe  of  Bdrgites.   By  this  expedient  the  Mam- 
louks imagined  they  would  ht  able  to  fecurc  thcm- 
felvee  in  the  fovereignty,  but  thjcy  were  miflaken. 
in  procefs  of  time,  the  old  Mamlou)rs  grew  proiid, 
Indolent^  arid  lazy :  and  the  Porgites,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  tjiis,  rOfc  upon  their  maftcrs,  deprived 
them  pf  the  government,  and  tran^-fcrred  it  td 
'    tM^mftlvesaboiU  A.D.  138*.   The  Borgites,  how- 
rver,  afTumed  the  lia^e  of  Mamlbuki ;  'zr\A  he- 
parne  famous  for  ferocious  valour.    They  were  al- 
inoft  pe'rpefUafly  engaged  in  wars  either  foreign 
or  domcrfic;  and  their  dominion  lafted  till  1517, 
when  they  v^ere  inVaded  bv  Selim  ^J  the  Turkifh 
'  fultalir  1  be  Mamlouks  ^eftdded  thcml'elves  Wi\h 
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incredible  ralour ;  notwithftandine  which,  b 
oveipowet'ed  by  numbers,  they  wttre  defeatet 
every  engagement.  The  fame  year,  their  cap 
the  city  of  Cairo,  was  taken,  and  a  teiriblc  fin 
ter  made  of  thofe  who  defended  it.  The  h 
Tnman  Bey  was  forced  to  fly ;  and,  ha«ng 
le^rd  all  hitf  fbrces,  he  ventured  a  decififebi 
The  moft  romantic  efforts  of  valour,  bowi 
were  infuflicient  to  cope  with  tJic  innumfli 
multitude  which  coropof^  the  Turkilh  m 
Moft  of  his  rren  were  cut  in  pieces,  and 
unhappy  prince  himfelf  was  at  laft  obligf 
take  (belter  in  a  marfti.  He  was  dragged  i 
'his  hiding' place,  where  he  had  fVood  opU 
fhouldersin  water,  and  fooR  after  pottodi 
With  him  ended  the  glory,  and  almoft  the! 
ence,  of  the  Mamlouks,  who  were  now  4 
where  fe;irched  for  and  cut  m  pieces.  ^ 

(i«).)Eoy  PT,  HisToav  of,  vhuui  theTb 
Selim  gave  a  fpeciraen  of  hit  govemmeal 
very  day  after  his  being  put  in  full  poA 
of  it  by  the  death  of  Tuman  Bey.  I| 
ordered  a  theatre  to  be  ertded  with  a  thm 
pon  it,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  he  caufed  i 
prifoners,  upward*  of  3fo,6oo,  to  be  bebeadi 
his  prefcnce,  and  their  bodies  thrown  intoti 
ver.  Notwithftandtng  this  horrid  barharitf 
lim  did  not  attempt  the  total  cxterminatioDi 
Mamlouks,  but  feems  to  have  reGolledled«.| 
he  eftabliftied  a  pacha  in  Egypt  with  tb«^ 
powers  with  which  he  invefted  thofc  ofM 
parts,  he  would  be  under  flrong  temptadfl 
t-evolt,  by  reafon  of  the  diftance  from  the  at 
He  therefore  propofed  a  new  ftwrm  of  gowmt 
by  which  the  power,  being  diftributW  amoU 
different  members  of  the  ftatc,  ilMnild  prefen 
equilibrium ;  fo  that  the  dependence  of  the  • 
ftiould  be  upon  himfelf.  Wkh  this  view,  hc^ 
from  among  thofe  Mamlouks  who  had  eld 
the  general  maflacre,  a  divan,  or  council  dn 
cy,  confifling  of  the  pacha  and  chiefs  of  the  ■ 
military  corps.  The  former  was  to  notify  W 
council  the  orders  of  the  Poite,  tb  fend  thctii 
to  Copftantinople,  and  provide  for  the  fiW 
government  both  exttrnal  and  internal  5  whih 
the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the  cound 
a  right  to  lejea  the  orders  of  the  pacha,  ori 
of  depofing  him,  provided  they  could  afli|«> 
cient  reafoiis.  All  civil  and  political  ordirtl 
muft  alfo  be  ratified  by  them.  BefidesthiJ 
formed  the  whole  body  into  a  kii-d  of  repw 
for  whiph  purpofc  he  iifued  an  edid  tot^ 
h)wing  purpofe:  «•  Though,  by  the  help  « 
Almighty,  we  have  comjuered  the  whole  kirfi 
of  Egypt  with  our  invincible  armies ;  oevertw 
our  beoevoknce  is  willing  to  gram  to  the  24' 
giacs  of  Egypt  Oc«  SANCrac)  a  i-epubHcan  go»i 
ment,  with  the  following  conditions.  L  Thtf 
fovereignty  ihall  be  acknowledged  by  the  rtf 
lie  ;  and  in  token  of  their  obedience,  our  li«J 
ant  Ihall  be  received  as  our  reprefenUtiTc*  •* 
^o  nothing  againft  our  will  or  the  republic  Mj 
on  the  contrary,  ftiaSl  co-operate  with  it  ** 
welfare  on- all  occations:  Or,  if  he  fliali  «!Wj 
to  infringe 'any  of  its  privileges,  the  rcpublic« 
fiber  I  y  to  fufpend  him  from  his  authority*  ao* 
feud  to  our  Sublime  Rortc  a  complaint  agj 
him,  dec.    U.  Id  time  of  war,  the  nrpublic^jj 
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fOfide  rt,ooo  troops  at  itt  own  fxpcnce, 
onaoM  hj  a  uiagiac  or  iangiacs.  III.  The 
t^Mc  fliall  raife  annuaUy  and  (tnd  to  our  Su- 
. ibe  Porte  the  fum  of  560*000  a(1an«,  (fee  AsLAN,} 
i|pii|»iiicd  by  a  fangiac,  who  ihall  have  a  (atis- 
J^Aonr  receipt.  Sec  IV.  The  fame  fum  to  be 
nd W  tbc  ofc  of  Medina,  and  Kiabe  or  Mecca. 
T.  No  Dore  troops  or  janizaries  (hall  be  kept  by 
k^Rpohtic  in  time  of  peace  than  14,000 ;  but  in 
of  war  thej  may  be  tnaeaied  to  oppofe  our 
the  irpomr's  enemies.  VI.  The  republic 
ibid  annually  to  our  granary,  out  of  the  pro- 
of the  country,  one  million  of  cafiz  (35  occas, 
fOcCi,)  or  roeafttTM  of  com,  ive.  6oo»ooo  of 
and  400,000  of  barley,  VII.  The  repub- 
kifiJing  thefe  articles,  Hiall  have  a  free  go- 
it  ofcr  all  the  inhabitants  of  Cgypt,  inde- 
af  our  lieutenant ;  but  ihall  cxequte  the 
of  the  country  with  the  advice  of  the  mollah, 
!li|)i  pricft,  under  our  authority,  and  that  of 
ifccefibrs.     VIII.  The  republic  (halt  be  in 
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to  be  Conftantinople,  and  afterwards  difperfed  through 
the  empire,  where  they  are  purchafed  by  the 
wealthy.  When  the  Turks  fubducd  Egypt  (faya 
M.  Volney,)  they  (hould  undoubtedly  have  prohi- 
bited this  dangerous  traffic ;  their  omitting  which 
feems  about  to  difpoffefs  thcA  of  their  conqueft^ 
and  which  feveral  political  errors  have  long  been 
preparing.  For  a  confiderable  time  the  Porte  had 
negle^cd  the  affairs  of  this  province ;  and  in  order 
to  rcftrain  the  pachas,  had  fuffered  the  divan  to  ex- 
tend its  power  till  the  chiefs  of  the  janizaries  and 
azabs  were  left  without  control.  The  foldiers  them- 
felves,  become  citizens  by  the  marriages  they  had 
contra^ed,  were  no  longer  the  creatures  of  Con- 
ftantinople ;  and  a  change  introduced  into  their 
difcipline  ftill  more  increafed  thefe  diforders.  At 
firft  the  7  military  corps  had  one  common  trea- 
fury  ;  and  though  the  fociety  was  rich,  fndividualp, 
not  having  any  thing  at  their  own  difpofal,  couM 
efFedt  nothing.  The  chiefs,  finding  their  power  di« 
minifhed  by  this  regulation, 


got  it  abolifhed,  and 

of  the -mint  as  heretofore ;  but  with  this    obtained  p'crmiflion  to  polTefs  diflin(^  property, 

that  it  (hall  be  under  the  infpedion  of    land;),  and  villager  And  as  thefe  lands  and  villages 


Jicstcoaot,  that  the  coin  may  not  tie  aduiter- 
IX.  That  the  republic  (hall  eleft  a  Jheik 
out  of  the  number  6f  beys,  to  be  confirmed 
fsr lieutenant;  and  that  the  faid  (heik  bellet 
"koarreprefentative,  and  (hall  be  efteemed 
~  oar  lieutenants*  and  all  our  officers  both  of 
Bd  low  rank,  as  the  head  of  the  republic ; 
ieor  lieutenant  is  guilty  of  opprefnon,  or 
9^tbe  bounds  of  his  authority,  the  faid  (heik 
W  reprcfent  the  grievances  of  the  republic 
_  rSoMime  Porte ;  But  in  cafe  any  foreign  e- 
b^  or  enemies  difturb  the  peace  of  the  republic, 
^ttdour  focceflbrs  engage  10  proted  it  with 
pr  ounoft  power,  until  peace  is  re-e(tabli(hed, 
totout  aoj  coft  or  expence  to  the  republic, 
•naad  bgned  by  our  eUmencj  to  the  republic 
f%pt"  Thus  the  power  of  the  Mamlouks 
'  comiDued  in  a  very  con(iderable  degree,  and 
■Aally  iocreaied  io  much  as  to  threaten  a  total 
of  dooiioioQ  to  Jhe  Turks.  During  the  lalt 
ywif,  ibc  Porte  hating  relaxed  from  its  vigi- 
tti  <ucli  arevolution  took  place,  that  the  Turk- 
|wwcr  i$ DOW  almoft  reduced  to  nothing.  But 
■*^«rted  this,  we  muft  confider  the  way  in 
^^  the  race  of  Matnlouks  is  continued  or  mul- 
I  io  Egypt,  This  is  not  in  the  ordinary 
W  oarriage ;  on  the  contrary,  M.  Volney 
'Bifthat  ^'during  550  years  in  which  there 


depended  on  the  Mamloiik  governors,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  conciliate  them  to  prevent  their  oppreffiouK. 
From  that  moment  the  beys  acquired  an  afcen- 
dency  over  the  foldiers,  who  till  then  had  treatetl 
them  with  difdain  ;  and  this  continually  increafed, 
as  their  govemmeats  procured  them  confiderable 
riches.  Thefe  they  employed  in  creating  fricndw. 
They  multiplied  their  (laves ;  and  after  emanci- 
pating them,  employed  all  their  intereft  to  ad- 
vance them  in  the  army.  Thefe  up(tarts,  retain- 
ing for  their  patrons  the  fame  fuperftitious  vene- 
ration common  in  the  £aft,  formed  fai^ions  im« 
plicitly  devoted  to  their  pleafure."  Thus,  about 
1746,  Ibrahim,  one  of  the  kiayas  of  the  janizaries, 
(See  Kiaya)  rendered  hirafelt  in  reality  mailer  of 
Egyj)t ;  having  managed  matters  fo  well,  that  of 
the  14  beys  or  fangiacs  8  were  of  his  houfchold. 
His  influence  too  was  augmented  by  always  lea- 
ving vacancies,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  emolumenta 
himfi^lf,  while  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  his  corps 
were  attached  to  his  intcreft  ;  and  his  power  was 
completed  by  gaining  over  Hodoan,  the  moft 
powerful  of  all  the  colonels,  to  his  intereft.  Thu« 
the  pacha  became  altogether  unable  to  oppofe  him, 
and  the  orders  of  the  fultan  were  Icfs  refpe<5ted 
than  thofe  of  Ibrahim.  On  his  death  in  i;^';,  his 
family,  #.  e,  his  enfranchifed  flavcs,  continued  to 


cw^-  , rule  in  a  defpotic  manner.     Waging  war,  hqw- 

^^«  Mamlouks  in  Egypt,*  not  one  of  them    ever,'  among  each  other,  Rodoan  and  feveral  o- 

wt  (obfifVtng  ifTuc ;  all  their  children  perilh    ther  chiefs  were  killed ;  but  in  1766,  AH  Bey,  who 

^w!ti  ^  ^^^^"^  dcfccnt.    Almoft  the  fame    had  been  a  principal  adtor  in  the  difttirbance?,  o- 

,-^j^good  with  regard  to  the  Turks ;  and    vercame  his  enemies,  and  for  foine  time  rendered 

■^Tvcd,  that  they  can  only  fecure  the  con-    hirofelf  abfohitc  mafter  of  Egypt.    Of  this  man 

^"^  of  their  families  by  marrying  women    there  are  various  accounts.    The  following;  is  gi- 

''f^^wivcs,  which  the  Mamlouks  have  al-    ven  by  ^,  Volney-    It  is  fuppofed  that  Ali  wa« 

born  among  the  Abazans,  a  people  of  Mount 
Caucafus;  from  whom,  next  to  the  Circaffians, 
the  flavcs  moft  valued  by  the  Turks  are  obtained. 
Having  been  brought  to  a  public  (ale  at  Cairo, 
Ali  was  bought  by  two  Jew  brothers,  named  Ifaac 


^  <Wlaincd,    Jbc  means  by  which  they  are 

•wted  and  iDulttplied  are  the  fame  by  which 

*j*«  6«ft  eftablifhed,  v«.  by  flaves  brought 

'  "^w  original  country.    From  the  time  of 

'I*  this  commerce  has  been  continued  on 


•ttU  cf  the  Cuban  and  Phalis,  in  the  (ame  and  Youfef,  who  made  a  prefcnt  of  him  to  Ibra- 
^M  it  b  carried  00  in  Africa,  by  the  wars  him.  At  this  time  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
JJ.^^^Ic  tribes,  and  the  mifery  or  avarice  about  cj  or  14  years  old,  and  was  employed  by 
■eauuhit»«f.  «K^  f-ii  .k-u.  ^k:M,-.,  ♦«  a —     j^jg  potion  in  oflSces  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  pagea 

belonging  to  European  princes*    The  u(tial  edu- 
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i^abitants,  who  (ell  theo:  children  to  ftran- 
^  *kc  flavcs  ihos  procured  arc  firft  brought  to 
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was  alfo  given  hi ra  ;  viz.  that  of  learning    own  force  and  that  of  tht  Grsmd  Scgnior.   Cii 


cation 

to  noanage  a  horfc  Vreil ;  fire  a  carbine  anil  piftol ; 
and  throw  the  djericl,,a  kind  ot  dart  ul'ed  in  the 
diverfions  of  thai  country.  He  was  alfo  taught 
the  txercil'e  of  the  fabre,  and  a  little  reading  and 
writing.    In  all  thcle  teats  of  a^ivity  he  difcovcr- 

'cd  I'uch  impetuoiity,  that  be  oinained  the  fumame 
of  Djcndalh  or  the  madman  ;  abd,  aK  he  grew  op, 
difcovered  an  ambition  proportionable  to  the  ac- 
tivity dilplayed  in  his  youth.  About  the  age  of 
18  or  ao  Ibraliim  give  hiin  his  freedom  ;  the  badge 
of  which  among  the  Turks  is  letting  the  be^rd 
grow,  for  among  thai  pc4)plc  it  is  thought  proper 
only  for  women  and  Haves  to  want  a  beard.  By 
bis  kind  patron  alfo  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  kachef,  or  governor  of  a  diftri^^,  and  at  latt 
clewed  one  of  the  44.  beys.  By  the  death  of  Ibra- 
him in  17579  h^  had  an  opportunity  of  fatibfying 
his  ambition  ;  being  now  eng;iged  in  every  fcheme 
for  the  promotion  or  difgracc  of  the  chiefs,  and 
having  had  a  principal  (hare  in  the  ruin  of  Rodoan. 
Kodoan's  place  was  quickly  tilled  by  another,  who 
did  not  long  enjoy  it ;  and  in  176a  Ali  Bey,  then 
ftyled  Sbaik  el  titled^  having  got  AbdctraHman,  the 
poireflbr,  exiled,  procured  himfelf  to  be  eleded 
in  his  room.    However,  he  foon  fhared  the  fete 

.  of  the  reft,  being  condemned  to  retire  to  Gaza. 
This  place,  being  under  the  dominion  of  a  Turk- 

•  i(h  pacha,  was  by  no  means  agreeable  ;  for  which 
reafon  Alihavingtumedoff  to  another  place,  kept 
himfelf  concealed  for  tbme  time,  until  in  1766  his 
friends  at  Cairo  procured  his  recal.  On  this  be 
appeared  fuddenly  iu  that  city ;  and  in  one  night 
killed  four  of  the  beys  who  were  inimical  to  his  dc- 
fignF,  banidied  the  reft,  and  aflumed  the  whole 

*  power  to  himfelf.  Still,  however,  his  ambition 
was  not  fatisficd ;  and  he  determined  to  throw 
otf  hw  dependence  on  the  Porte  altcgether,  and 
become  fultan  of  Egypt.  With  this  view  he  eit- 
pelled  the  pacha,  rcfufed  to  pay  the  accuftomed 
tribute,  And  in  1768  proceeded  to  coin  money  in 
his  own  name.  I  he  Porte  being  at  that  time  on 
the  eve  of  a  dangerous  war  with  Kulha,  had  not 
If  ifure  to  attend  to  the  proceedings  of  Ali  Bey  ; 
fo  that  the  latter  had  an  opportunity  of  going  for- 
ward with  his  cnterprizcs  very  vigoroufly.  His 
hrll  expedition  was  againfl  an  Arabian  prince  na- 

■  med  Hammam  ;  againlt  whom  he  lent  his  favour- 
ite Mohammed  Bey,  under  pretence  that  the  for- 
mer had  conccalecl  a  ttealure  entrutted  with  him 
by  Ibrahim,  and  that  he  afforded  prote^ion  to 
rebels.  Having  deftroyed  this  unfortunate  prince, 
he  next  began  to  put  in  execution  a  plan  propo- 
fed  to  him  by  a  young  Venetian  merchant,  of  ren- 
dering Gedda,  the  port  of  Mecca,  an  emporium 
for  all  the  commerce  of  India  ;  and  even  imagined 
be  fliould  be  able  to  make  the  Europeans  abandon 
the  pafTage  to  the  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  With  this  view,  he  btted  out  fome  vellels 
at  Suez;  and  manning  them  with  Mamlouks, 
commanded  the  bey  Haflan  to  fail  with  them  to 
Gedda,  and  feize  upon  it,  while  a  body  of  caval- 
ry under  Mohammed  Bey  advanced  againlt  the 
town.  Both  thcle  coirmiflions  were  executed  ac- 
cording to  his  wilh,  and  Ali  became  quite  intox- 
icated  with  his  fucccfs.  Nothing  but  ideas  of 
conquelt  now  occupied  his  mind,  without  con- 
lideriuf  tlic  ioimcaic  diip;opjnioa  betweca  his 


cumftances  were  then  indeed  tcry&tonUt to  b 
fchemes;    The  Jhctk  Dahcr  was  in  rebellkni  1 
gainlt  the  Porte  in  Syria  ;  and  the  pacha  of  D; 
mafcus  had  fo  exafperated  the  people  by  hit  (1 
tortions,  that  they  were  ready  for  a  revolt.   Q 
ving  therefore  made  the  neceflary  prepamfid 
Ali  Btydifpatched,  in  1770,  about  500  MninkNil 
to  take  poflefiion  of  Gaza,  and  thus  fecirej 
entrance  into  Palcftine.    Ofman  the  pocha  off 
mafcus,  however,  no  fooner  heaixl  of  tfaeiftiai 
than  he  prepared  fbr  war,  while  th«  fttxipl 
Ali  Bey  held  themfelvcs  in  readinefs  to  fly  o» 
firft  attaclr.    Sheik  Daher  haftened  to  their  d 
ance    while  Ofman  fled  without  even  oflferia| 
make  the  leaft  refinance  ;  thiis  leaving  the  m 
m-ifters  of  all  Palcftinc.    About  the  end  0*  1 
1^71,  the  grand  arrhyoTAirBify  arrived  5  ^ 
was  fuppoiWi  to  confift  of  60,000  men.    M.1 
ney  allows  that  there  might  be  two  thirds  of  4 
number,  who  wereclaflfed  as  foRows :  ^oooH 
louks,  conflituting  the  whole  cfRfAive  psn^ 
army  :  15,000  Arabs  from  Barbary  on  fooL'l 
Rilnting  the  whole  infantry  of  the  army,  ill 
thefe,   the  fervants  of  the  Mamlouks,  (id 
whom  had  two,  would  co'nRitute  a  txxly  of  t^ 
men.    A  number  of  other  ienrants  would  M 
tute  a  body  of  about  1000 ;  and  the  reft  d 
number  would  be  made  up  by  futleri  acd  i 
ufual  attendants  on  anntes.    It  was  commri 
by  Mc.hammed  Bey  the  friend  of  Ali.  *'  Ba«l 
M.  Vol  ney  1  as  to  ordtr  and  difdpline,  thcirl 
not  be  mentioned.    The  armies  of  the  TuilJ 
Mamlonks  are  nothing  but  a  confufed  miM 
of  horlemen,  without  uniforms,  onhorfcs^ 
colours  and  (izes,  without  either  keeping! 
ranks  or  obferving  any  regular  order.*'    Twl 
ble  took  the  road  to  Acre,  leaving  wberertri 
pafled  fufficient  marks  of  their  rapacity  and  I 
of  difcipline.     At  Acre  a  jun^on  was  fell 
with  the  troops  of  Sheik  Daher,  conlifting  of  | 
Safadians,  the  name  of  Shetk  Daher's  filtji 
from  Safaj),  a  village  of  Galttec,  originany* 
his  jurifdiftion.    Thefe  were  on  horicbad^ 
accompanied  by  1200  Motuafis  cavalry  undd 
command  of  Sheik  Nafif,  and  about  1000  H 
bian  infantry.  Thus  they  proceeded  towiitfi 
mafcus,  while  Ofman  prepared  to  oppofel 
by  another  army  eaually  numerous  and  ifi  1 
laled.    "  The  Afiattcs  (fays  M.  Vokicyi)  * 
acquainted  with  the  elcmentii  of  war.    TW 
mies  are  mere  mobs,  their  marches  ravage^ 
campaigns  inroads,  and  their  battles  btoodf  I 
The  ftron^tft  or  the  molt  adventurous  psntf 
in  qucft  ot  the  other,  which  frequently  Uiwi 
out  making  any  retiftance.     If  the?  ftand ' 
ground,  they  engage  pell-mell,  difchari,e  I 
cat  bines,  break  their  fpears,  and  back  cack< 
with  their  labres  ;  for  they  have  feldom  WT 
non,  and  when  they  have,  they  are  but  of| 
fervicc.  A  panic  frequently  dittufcs  itfclf  w 
caufe  ;  one  party  flTies,  the  other  (bouts  vi^ 
the  vanquilhed  fubmit  to  the  will  of  the  c^ 
or,  and  the  campaign  often  terminates  with! 
battle.    Such,  in  a  great  meafure,  were  thei 
tary  operations  in  Syria  in  1771.    The  corn" 
ai  my  of  Ali  Bey  and  Sheik  Daher  marched  tff 
maicus.    The  Pacha*  waited  fw  them;  tbrt 

prow 
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jKKJKd,  and,  on  the  6th  of  June,  a  dedfive  ac-    Kcm  of  Mohamtned,  who  had  by  forcf  extorted 


is  tooir  place :  the  Mamlouks  and  Safadians 
nIedoQthe  Turks  with  fuch  fury,  that/terri- 
fai  It  their  counire,  they  immediately  took  flight, 
adtbc  Puchai  were  not  the  lafl  in  endeavouring 
l$miU  their  efcape.  The  allies  became  mafters 
fl£tkcoiuitry»  «td  took  pofleffion  of  the  city 
n^hoit  oppofition,  there  being  neither  walh  nor 
Udim  to  defend  it.  The  caftle  alone  rcfifted, 
I  fernumi  fortifications  had  not  a  tingle  cannon, 


h-om  the  friends  of  Ali  Bey  letters  preCQng  his  re- 
turn to  Cairo,  where  the  people  were  weary  o( 
his  ungratetul  flave,  and  wanted  only  his  preftncc 
io  order  to  expel  him.  Ali  Bey  accordingly  fet  out 
with  his  Mamlouks  and  1500  Safadians  given  hioi 
by  Diher;  but  no  fooner  entered  tbede^rt  which 
fepiratett  Gaza  from  Egypt,  than  he  was  attacked 
by  a  body  of  1000  chofcn  Mamlouks  who  were  ly- 

^  _  ,  ^    ing  in  wnit  for  his  arrival.   They  were  command- 

IBidi  iefe  gunners ;  but  it  was  furrounded  by  a  ed  by  a  young  Bey,  named  Mourad  /  who  being 
Vkldy  (Trtch,  and  behind  the  ruins  were  pofted  a  enamoured  of  the  wife  ot  Ali  Bey,  had  olUaincd  a 
bnoleteers;  and  thefe  alon6  were  fuflRcient  promifc  of  her  from  Mohammed,  in  cafe  he  could 
kcbeck  this  army  of  cavalry.  As  the  befieged,  bring  him  her  hufliand's  head.  As  loon  as  Mou- 
llRffr,  were  already  conquered  by  their  fears,  rad  perceived  the  duft  by  which  the  approach  of 
•if  capttilated  the  jd  day,  and  the  place  was  to  All  Bey's  army  was  announced,  he  ruflied  upou 
kfimendertd  next  morning,  when,  atday-break,  him,  attacked  and  took  prifoner  Ali  Bey  himfelf, 
ImA  extraordinary  revolution  took  place."  This  after  wounding  him  in  the  forehead  with  a  fabre. 
Wwklsthanthcdefeetionof  Mohammed  Bey  Being  conduced  to  Mohammed  Bey,  the  latter 
Ml^  whom  Olman  had  gained  over  in  a  con-  preiended  to  treat  him  with  extraordinary  refpedt, 
msx.  dortng  the  night.  At  the  moment  there-  and  ordered  a  magnificent  tent  to  be  cre<fted  for 
ifc,  that  the  fignai  of  funenHer  was  expected,  h'm  :  but  in  three  days  he  was  found  dead  of  hi» 
ik  treacherous  general  founded  a  retreat,  and  wounds,  as  was  given  out ;  though  fomc  affirm, 
imttl  towards  Egypt  with  all  his  cavalry,  flying  with  equal  probability,  that  he  was  poifoned.  Af- 
«kiiyrrat  predpiution  as  if  he  had  been  pur-  ter  the  death  of  Ali  Bey,  Mohammed  Bey  took 
'ftfdbfafiiperioranny.  Mohammed  continued  upon  him  the  fupreme  dignity;  but  this  change 
*i  Birch  with  fuch  celerity,  that  the  report  of  of  maftcrs  proved  of  very  iiitle  fcrvice  to  the  E- 
Jkawal  in  Egypt  reached  Cairo  only  fix  hours  gyptians.  At  fir»^  he  pretended  to  be  only  the 
fctehim.  Thus  AH  Bey  found  himfelf  at  once  defender  iVf  the  rights  of  the  Sultan,  remitted  the 
I  ip»ed  of  all  his  expedations  of  conqueit ;  and  ufual  tribute  to  Conftant'mople,  and  took  the  cuf- 
**tf  135  worfe,  fbund  a  traitor  whom  he  durft  tomaiy  oath  of  unlimited  obedience ;  after  whicU 
Mpaoilh  at  the  head  of  his  forces.  A  fudden  he  folicitcd  permilfitm  to  make  war  upon  Sheik 
«»«*  of  fortune  now  took  place.  Several  veflcls  l^aher,  the  ally  of  Ali  Bey.  The  reafon  of  thia 
i»rf«whh  corn  for  Sheik  Dahcr  were  taken  by  a  requeft  was  a  mere  perfonal  pique  5  and  as  foou 
Julift  privateer ;  and  Mohammed  Bey,  whom  *»  »t  was  granted,  he  made  the  moft  diligent  prc- 
Wdefigacd  to  have  put  to  death,  not  only  made  parations  for  war.  Having  procured  ^n  cxtraor- 
i^daipe,but  was  (b  well  attended,  that  he  could  dinary  train  of  artillery,  he  provided  foreign  gun- 
•ot  be  attacked.  His  followers  continuing  daily  ««"»•  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  an  Eng- 
toircrafc  in  number,  Mohammed  fooo  licame  hihman,inamed  Robinfon.  He  brought  from  Sue* 
'f4cieQ!ly  ftrong  to  march  towards  Cairo;  and,  a  cannon  16  feet  long,  which  had  for  a  conlidci- 
B  April  1771,  living  defeated  the  troops  of  Ali  *hle  time  remained  ufelefs;  and  at  length,  in 
:iB a rmcottotcr,  entered  the  city  fword  in  hand,  February  1776,  tie  appeared  in  Syria  with  ^  .  ar- 
*fc!kthelatter  had  firarce  time  to  make  his  efcape  niy  equal  to  that  wnich  he  had  formerly  Ci  m« 
nh  800  Mamlouks.  With  difficulty  he  was  en-  manded  under  Ali  Bey.  Dahet's  forces,  dc  air- 
^^  to  get  to  Syria  by  the  aflillance  of  Sheik  ing  of  being  able  to  cope  with  fuch  a  fonm  bie 
il^Jiw,  whom  he  immediately  joined  with  the  armament,  abdiKloried  Ga*a,  which  Moha»n  1  cd 
^*JQj)5  he  had  with  him.  The  Tuiks  undtr  Ofman  immediately  took  pofltifion  of,  and  then  marcicd 
•tt?  at  that  time  befleging  Sidori,  but  raifcd  the  towards  Yafa.  1  he  hilkory  of  this  liege  M.  SoV^ti^ 
%f  00  the  approach  of  the  allied  army,  confifl-  gives  as  a  fpecimc^n  of  the  Afiatic  manner  of  con- 
l»f  of  about  7000  cavalry.  Though  the  Turk-  duding  operations  of  that  kind.  •*  Vafa  (fays 
ifcfHansy  wasat  leaft  three  times  their  number,  he),  the  ancient  Joppa,  is  fuuated  on  a  pan  uf 
1 1^ aliiet  did  not  hefltate  to  attack  them,  and  gain-  the  coail,  the  general  level  of  which  is  very  little 
I  •incomplete  viAory.  Their  affairs  now  be^an  above  the  itA*  The  city  is  built  on  an  eminence, 
'  tenara  more  favourable  afpedt;  but  the  mihta-  in  the  form  of  a  fugar  loaf,  in  iieight  about  130 
T  tJperitions  were  retarded  by  the  fiegc  of  Yafa,  feet  perpendicular.  The  houfes,  diilributed  on 
'  *!*»ch  had  revolted,  and  thouj^h  defended  only  by  the  declivity,  appear  rifing  above  each  other,  like 
*^p:den  wall,  without  any  ditch,  held  out  for  %    the  ftcps  of  an  amphitheatre.     On  the  fumcmt  is 

a  fmall  citadel,  wnich  commmds  the  town  j  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  is  furrounded  by  a  wall  with- 
out a  rampart,  of  la  or  14  feet  high,  and  two  or 
three  in  thicknefs.  The  battlements  on  the  top 
are  theoniy  tokens  by  which  it  isdillinguilhed  from 
a  common  tiardcn  wall.  This  wall,  which  has  na 
ditch,  is  environed  by  gan!ens,  where  lemons,  o- 
ranges,  and  citrons  grow  in  this  light  foil  to  a 

„  ^ ^  — —  J moft  prodigious  hze.     The  city  was  defended  by 

*^  he  let  out  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of   5  or  600  Safadians  and  as  many  inhabitants,  who, 
^«^  He  was  aUb  farther  deceived  by  a  (Irata-   at  the  light  of  the  enemy,  armed  themfelvca  wan 
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•*«*i.    Id  the  beginning'  of  1773  it  capitulated, 

'  ^  Al  Bey  beg^m  to  think  of  returning  to  Cairo. 

'  I*  tWs  purpo&  Sheik  Oaher  had  promifed  him 

'  ■«««}  and  the  Kullians  with  whom  he  had 

■"•comraded  an  alliance,  made  him  a  fimilar 

;  f*^^-.  AU,  however,   ruiried  every  thing  by 

"wmiaipa'ience.    Deceived  by  an  aftrologer, 

J^  pmeoded  that  the  aufpicious  moment  when 

I*  •»«  highly  ^vonred  by  the  ftars  wai*  juft  arri- 
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thdr  fabres  aod  mufkets ;  tbey  had  likewife  a  few 
brafs  cannon,  24  pounderb,  without  carriages ; 
thefc  they  mounted  as  well  as  they  could,  on  tim- 
bers prepared  in  a  hurry ;  and  fupplyingthe  place 
of  experience  by  hatred  and  courage,  they  replied 
to  the  fummons  of  the  enemy  with  menaces  and 
Gannon  (hot.  Mohammed,  finding  he  muft  have 
fecourfe  to  force,  formed  his  camp  before  the 
town  ;  but  was  to  little  acquainted  with  the  bufi- 
nefs  tliat  he  advanced  within  half  cannon-fhot. 
The  bullets,  which  ihowcred  upon  the  tents,  ap- 
prizing him  of  his  ercor,  he  retreated ;  and,  by 
making  a  frcfh  experiment,  was  convinced  be  was 
ft  ill  too  near.  At  length  he  difcovercd  the  pro- 
per diflance,  and  fet  up  his  tent,  in  which  the 
moft  extravagant  luxury  was  difplayed :  around 
ft,  without  any  order,  were  pitched  thofe  of  the 
Mamlouks,  while  the  Barbary  Arabs  formed  huts 
with  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  orange  and 
iemon  trees,  and  the  followers  of  the  army  arran- 
ged themfclves  as  they  could :  a  few  guards  were 
didributed  here  and  there  ;  and,  without  making 
a  fingle  entrenchment,  they  called  themfelves  en- 
camped. Batteries  Were  now  to  be  ere^ed  and 
a  fpot  of  rifing  ground  was  made  choice  of  to  the 
SE.  of  the  town,  where,  behind  fome  gardea 
walls,  pieces  of  cannon  were  pointed,  at  100  pa- 
ces from  the  town ;  and  the  firing  began,  not- 
withftanding  the  muiketiy  of  the  enemy,  who, 
from  the  tops  of  the  terraces,  killed  feveral  of  the 
gunners.  It  is  evident  that  a  wall  only  three  feet 
thick,  and  without  a  rampart,  muft  foon  have  a 
laf  ge  breach  in  it ;  and  the  queftion  was  not  how 
to  mount,  but  how  to  get  through  it.  The  Mam- 
louks were  for  doing  it  on  horieback ;  but  they 
were  told  that  this  was  impolTible ;  and  they  con- 
fented,  for  the  fird  time,  to  march  on  foot.  It 
muft  have  been  a  curious  fight  to  fee  them,  with 
their  huge  breeches  of  thick  Venetian  cloth,  em- 
barraiTed  with  their  tucked  up  benlches^  their 
crookwd  fabres  in  hand,  and  piftols  hanging  to 
their  fides,  advancing  and  tumbling  among  the 
ruins  of  the  wall.  They  imagined  that  they  had 
"conquered  every  difficnlty  when  this  obilacle  was 
furmounted;  but  the  bcfieged,  who  formed  abet- 
ter judgment,  waited  till  they  arrived  at  the  empty 
fpace  1  between  the  city  and  the  wall ;  where  they 
aflailed  them  from  the  terraces  and  windows  of  the 
houfes  with  fuch  a  iliower  of  bullets,  that  the  Mam- 
louks did  not  To  much  as  think  of  fetting  themon 
fire,  but  retired  under  a  perfuafion  that  the  breach 
was  uttcHy  impradicabie,  fince  it  was  impoffible 
to  enter  it  on  horfeback.  Mourad  Bey  brought 
them  feveral  times  back  to  the  charge,  but  in  vain. 
'  Six  wc(  ks  paffed  in  this  manner ;  and  Mohammed 
WHS  di(lia<fted  with  rage,  anxiety,  and  defpalr. 
The  befieged  however,  whofe  numbers  were  di- 
minifhed  by  the  repeated  attacks,  became  weaty 
of  defending  alone  the  caufe  of  Daher.  Some  per- 
fons  began  to  treat  ^ith  the  enemy  ;  and  it  was 
propofed  to  abasdon  the  place,  on  the  Egyptians 
giving  hoftages.  Conditions  were  agreed  upon^ 
arui  the  treaty  might  be  confidered  as  concluded, 

*  whf n,  in  the  midft  of  the  fecurity  occafioned  by 

*  this "  bvlicf,  fome  Mamlouks  entered  the  town  ; 
liumbeis  of  others  followed  their  example,  and  at- 
tempted to  plunder.  The  inhabitants  defended 
ihciiifelves,  and  the  attack   recommenced:   the 
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whole  army  then  rufhed  Into  the  town,  wki< 
fuffcred  all  the  horrors  of  war ;  women  and  els 
dren,  young  and  old  men,  were  all  cut  to  pica 
and  Mohammed,  equally  mean  and  barbaroi 
caufed  a  pyramid  formed  of  the  heads  of  thefc  tt 
fortunate  fufTerers  to  be  raifed  as  a  nK)uiiment 
bis  vi(flory."  By  this  difafter  the  greatcft  ten 
and  conftemation  were  every  where  difitift 
Sheik  Oaher  himfdf  fted,  and  Mohammed  fix 
became  mafter  of  Acre  alfo.  Here  he  bchw 
with  his  ufual  cruelty,  and  abandoned  the  city 
be  plundered  by  his  foldrers. '  The  French  m 
chants  claimed  an  exemption,  and  it  was  procui 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty :  nor  was  even  t 
likely  to-be  of  any  confequcnce ;  for  MohatBili 
jnfq/nried  that  the  treafurcs  of  Ibrahim,  Kiaya 
Dahef,  had  been  depofited  in  that  place,  nil 
an  immediate  demand  of  them,  threatening  ert 
one  of  the  merchants  with  death  if  the  treafc 
were  not  inftantly  produced.  A  day  wasappcl 
ed  for  making  the  refearch ;  but  before  thtscai 
the  tyrant  himfelf  died  of  a  malignant  feveral 
two  dpys  illnefs.  His  death  "Was  no  fooncr  koi 
than  the  army  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  fk 
Daher  continued  his  rebellion  for  fome  time,  \ 
was  at  lafl  entirely  defeated,  and  his  head  fentj 
Conftantinople  by  Haflao  Pacha  the  Turktfti ' 
admiral.  The  death  of  Mohammed  was  no 
er  known  in  Egypt,  than  Mourad  Bey  haft< 
Cairo  in  order  to  difpute  the  foveirignty  with 
him  Bey,  who  had  been  entrufted  with  the 
vemment  on  his  departure  from  that  place  fori 
ria.  Preparations  for  war  were  made  on  h 
fides ;  but  at  lafi,  both  parties,  finding  thati 
conteft  muft  be  attended  with  girat  difficullft 
well  as  very  uncertain  in  the  event,  came  to 
accommodation,  by  which  it  was  agreed  thai 
brahim  fhould  retain  the  title  of  Shaik  El  Bdi 
and  the  power  fhould  be  divided  between  tb< 
But  now  the  beys  and  others  who  had  been  pj 
moted  by  Ali  Bey,  perceiving  their  own  imp 
tance  totally  annihilated  by  this  new  fa^on,J 
folved  to  fhake  off  the  yoke,  and  therefore  ubS 
in  a  league  under  the  title  of  the  Houft  o/JHi 
They  conduced  their  matters  with  fo  muck 
lence  and  dexterity,  that  both  Mouradfand  II 
him  were  obliged  to  abainlon  Cairo.  In  a  ftl 
time,  however,  they  returned  and  defeated  fl 
enemies  though  three  times  their  number  j  3 
notwithftandmg  this  fuccefs,  it  was  not  in  d 
power  totally  to  fupprefs  the  party.  This  inA 
was  owing  entirely  to  their  unfkilfiilnels  in  tkc] 
of  war,  and  their  operations  for  fome  time  * 
very  trifling.  At  laft,  a  new  combination  hili 
been  formed  among  the  beys,  five  of  them  * 
feutenced  to  baniJhment  in  the  Delta.  They  ( 
tended  to  comply  with  this  order,  but  took  t 
road  of  the  deiert  of  the  Pyramids,  thron 
which  they  were  purfued  for  thrre  days  to ' 
purpofe.  At  laft  they  arrived  f^fc  at  Mtni^ 
village  fituated  on  the  Nile,  40  leagues  above  i 
iro.  Here  they  took  up  then-  refidence,  and  bd 
mafters  of  the  river,  foon  reduced  Cairo  to  i 
trefs  by  intercepting  its  provifions.  Thus  a  IK 
expedition  became  ncceflary",  and  Ibiahim  U 
the  command  of  it  upon  himfelf.  In  Oct.  X1^ 
he  fet  out  with  an  army  of  3000  cavalry  jt 
two  armies  foon  came  in  fight  of  each  other,  0 
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Ibriia  ftoQgit  proper  to  tcrroinatf  the  affair  by 
tmiilMi.    This  gave  fuch  offence  to  Mourad, 
:ed  fome  plot  agatnft  himfelf,  that  he 
I^KGA^    A  war  bctwtst  the  two  rivals  was 
>Mf  cxpe^edf  and  the  armies  continued  for 
itf$  io  fight  of  each  other»  only  feparated  by 
fm.    Ne^ociations  took  place  ;  and  the  five 
hrysy    finding  themlelves  abandoned'  by 
took  to  flight,  but  were  purfued  and 
b«ck  to  Cairo.    Peace  feemed  now  to  be 
;  but  the  jealonfy  of  the  two  rivals 
new  intrigues,  Mourad  was  once  more 
to  <^uit  Cairo  in  1 784.  Forming  his  camp, 
r,  dn^^lv  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  he  ap- 
i>  tcnrible  to   Ibrahim,   that  the  latter 
proper  in  bis  turn  to  retire  to  th?  defert, 
ke  remained  till  march  1785.    A  new  trea- 
t»ok  pUce  ;  by  which  the  rivals  agreed  to 
e  power  between  them. 
Egypt,  tNVAsiON  and  conquest  <Jp, 
Prkhch.   The  laft  and  not  the  leaft  me- 
event  in  tfee  hiftory  of  Egypt,  is  its  late 
by  the  French  republican  army  under 
itrnwiparte.  On  the  xft  July  x  798,  the  French 
vftk  30,000  men  appeared  on  the  coalt  of  £- 
The  army  difem barked  at  x  i  o'clock  at 
^boQt  4I  mOes  from  Alex^r^ria,    At  day- 
thc  %d  July,  they  faw  Pompey's  Pillar, 
after  arrived  at  the  city,  which  they  fur- 
kkough  oppofed  by  a  body  of  Arabs,  who 
H  kirmiih  with  their  advanced  guards. 
hi  forced  the  gate  of  Rofetta ;  gen.  Me- 
'Ibckrd  op  the  triangular  caftJe,  and  was  the 
\o  cnt^ird  the  town,  in  doing  which  he  re- 
y  wounds.  Gen.  Klcbcr  and  Lafcelles  were 
«9uiided.    The  Arabs  made  a  brave  rcfift- 
tet  before  night  the  French  were  roafters  of 
On  the  5th  July,  Oen.  Buonaparte 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  13  principal  chiefs 
[0k  Arat>s»  and  after  fettling  the  terms,  **  in- 
thc  torn-ffttj  of  bell  on  the  fir<t  who  Ihould 
them,"     He  then  idued  proclamations  af- 
the  Egyptians,  that  he  loved  their  prophet, 
d  tifeir  religion,  3cc.  and  was  only  come 
ly  the  bcTs  and  Mamelukes.    On  the  8th 
the  French  army  arrived  at  Demenhdur 
Meriog  much  from  the  heat  and  want 
On   the   loth  they  arrived  at  Rha- 
the  Nile,  where  the  diviiion  under  gen. 
rai  attacked  by  7  or  860  Mamelukes, 
they  defeated.    Here  they  were  joined  by 
KioQ  under  gen.  Dugua,  who  had  proceed* 
tofetta.    On  the  13th  July,  at  day-break, 
'anived  at  Chebreifla,  with  only  aoo  cavalryi 
~  *  and  harraffed.    "  The  Blamclukes,  ((ays 
trte,  io  his  difpatcbes  to  the  i>ire^ory) 
tnagnificent  body  of  cavalry,  covered  with 
Ml  i*lver  arms  of  the  beft  kind ;  carabines, 
of  London  manufadure,  the  beft  (abres  of 
and  were  mounted  on  the  beft  horfes 
continent." — ^Tbefc  foon  inundated  all  the 
brrounded  the  wings  of  the  French  army, 
tftd  them  hi  flank  and  rear.    ITic  Mame- 
fcding  the  French  lines  every  where  formi- 
lAd  bcrag  oppofed  with  a  dottble  tire  trum 
*  front,  retreated  with  the  lofs  of  about 
-    In  the  mean  time  Perree,  with  3  arm- 
m^,  a  «bebe<{ae  and  galtry  attacked  tiKir 
To-VULPaatI, 
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Hotilla  and  fet  (ire  to  their  admiral's  (h(p.  "ffi^  tdi^ 
brated  chemiUs,  Monge  and  Berthollet,  were  in  th<^ 
chebeque,  and  eviftced  great  courage  on  the  occa-» 
(ion.  The  army  had  marched  for  8  da^s  in  the  hot- 
teft  of  climates,  and  in  want  of  every  thing,  i*rheri 
they  arrived  on  the  morning  of  theaoth  July  withirf 
fight  of  the  Pyramids,  and  in  the  evening  ilrith- 
in  6  miles  of  Cairo ;  where  they  learnt  that  the 
43  b^ys  with  all  their  forces  were  entrenched  at 
Lambabe,  and  covered  with  above  60  pieces  of 
cannon.     On  the  ai(t  at  day-break,  (hey  met 
their  advanced  guard,  whom  they  purfued  from 
village  to  village.    At  1  V.  M.  they  feachcd  the 
entrenchments  of  the  beys,  when  Mnfat  (or  Mow^ 
rad)  Bey,  obferving  gen.  Defaix   and  Reynicr, 
takmg  a  petition  to  the  right,  between  Gi/ah  and 
Lambabe,  to  cut  oflf  his  communication   with 
Higher  Egypt,  fent  one  of  his  braveft  beys,  with  a 
feleft  body  of  troops,  «*  who,'*  fays  Buonaparte, 
«*  charged  our  troops  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning.    We  let  them  approach  within  ^o  paces, 
when  we  bverwhclihed  them  with  a  (i!o\,^cr  of 
balls.    Thev  threw  themfdvcs  between  the  twd 
diviiions,  where  they  were  received  by  a  double 
fire,  which  fini(hed  their  defeat."    Thus  betran 
the  battle  oftbe  PjramidJy  which,  (not  to  recapi- 
tulate all  the  particulars,)  ended  in  si  total  defeat 
of  the  beys.    Of  10,000  Mamelukes  upwards  o? 
xooo  were  cut  to  pieces,  aboVe  idoo  more  word 
drowned,  and  the  reft  ffed  almoft  all  wounded. 
Great  part  of  the  beys  were  cither  killed  or  woond- 
ed.    Murat  Bey  was  wounded  iit  the  cheek.    Yti 
amidft  all  this  flauehter,  if  we  may  credit  gcn^ 
Buonaparte,  the  lots  of  the  French  ^«  amounted 
only  to  ao  or  30  killed,  and  lio  wounded  >*'  A- 
bovc  400  camels  loaded  with  baggage,  30a  horfea 
richlyaccoutered,  and  ^o  prteces  of  artiMery  were  ta^ 
ken.   Oen,  Bon  and  Vial,  took  the  fort  by  affaultt 
and  during  the  night  Cairo  wa*  evaciiatcfd  by  the 
Mamelukes.    The  populace  (whom  Buo;iapartc 
ftiles  «*  the  moft  abandoned  in  the  world")  bum6 
the  houfcs  of  the  beys,  and  cofmmitted  many  ex- 
ccfles.    Next  morning  the  inhabiUnts  fent  depu- 
ties to  meet  gen.  Buonaj^arte  artd  the  French  army^ 
who  *•  entered  (faid  the  Ute  admiral  Bruyc*j,)  a- 
midft  the  acclamations  of  all  the  people."    Thug 
the  French  by  the  capture  of  Cairo  bec^amc  maf- 
tcrs  of  all  Egypt.    Gen.  Buonaparte  upon  his  ar- 
rival on  the  coaft  of  Alexandria  had  fent  a  let^ 
ter  to  the  Pacha  of  Egyptj  dated  «•  On  boaixl 
L'Orient,  11  Mcflrdor,"  ^June  36,)  affuring  him, 
that  «« the  French  were  only  come  to  punilh  the 
beys  for  thch  oppreflions  of  the  French  rtierchantfl 
that  they  came  r>ot  to;»ttempt  any  thing  againlt 
the  Alcoran  or  the  Sultan  t  and  iryvitiiig  him  to 
come  and  meet  himi  and  cur/e  along  twjtb  dim  th# 
impious  race  of  th€  boys/'    He  irow  feftt  an^hef 
letter  to  (he  F'acha  of  Cairoy  dated  *«  Cairo,  ad 
FnietldoT,  (19  Auguft.)  6th  year/'  a/Turrftg  h\m 
that  his  "  intention  is  to  prcferve  to  the*  FacTha  of 
the  Grand  Seignior,  bis  revenues  and  his  apftoint-t 
ment,  and  that  he  will  take  care  the  Porte  fhall 
Continue  to  receive  the  tribute  hir«ofore  paid  to 
It."    Thcfe  declarations,  howeveff  have  m>ii  pio^ 
vented  Scl^nri  HI.  from  d-  jlaring  ^ar  agaiutl  thtf 
French  republic*    See  Thamce.    Bet  while'  the 
French  arms  wei^  attended  with  thefc  facceO«# 
in  E^ypt  by  laod|  their  ft^-et  on  ttw  coaft  mec 
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^xthXht  moft  complete  ofcrthrow  recorded  in 
the  hiftory  of  naval  tadtics.  Sec  #34.  Of  the 
importance  of  Egypt  to  France,  M.  Volney,  who 
feems  to  have  fuggefted  the  idea  of  its  conqueft 
before  the  revolution,  writes  thus  :— "  The  extent 
of  Egypt  is  almoft  two  thirds  of  France,  but  in 
wealth  may  exceed,  its  revenues  three-fold.  It 
contains  all  the  produdions  of  Europe  and  AHa, 
and  poffefled  of  that  country  alone  we  may  give 
up  all  our  other  colonies.  Lying  almoft  at  the 
door  of  France,  10  days  would  carry  our  fleets 
lirom  Toulon  to  Alexandria.  It  is  ill  dcfend<^d, 
eafy  to  conquer,  and  eafy  to  prefervc.  Kor  are 
ihe  advantages  which  it  would  yield  confined  to 
its  own  intrinfic  value.  Through  Egypt  we  would 
get  to  India  ;  we  would  cngrofs  all  the  commerce 
of  the  Red  Sea ;  we  would  reftore  the  ancient 
route  of  Suez,  and  caufe  the  palTage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  be  defcrted.  By  the  A- 
byiiinian  caravans,  we  would  draw  in  all  the 
vrealth  of  interior  Africa,  the  gofd  duft,  elephants 
tcctii,  gufma,  6cc. — fiy  favouring  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  we  would  enjoy  the  whole  commerce 
of  Rarbary,  as  far  as  Senegal )  and  thus  our  new 
acquilitioni  or  rather  France  itfelf,  would  become 
the  empqtium,  not  only  of  Europe,  but  of  the 
univerfe.^' 

(22)  Egypt,  inundation  of,  by  the  Nile. 
The  river  Ni]e,  when  fwelled  by  the  rains  which 
fall  in  Abyflinia,  begins  to  rife  in  Egypt  about  the 
month  of  May ;  but  the  increafe  is  Inconfiderablc 
till  towards  the  end  of  June,  when  it  is  proclaim- 
ed by  a  public  ctier  through  the  (Ireets  of  Cairo. 
About  this  time  it  has  ufually  rifen  five  or  fix 
cubits ;  and  when  it  has  rifen  to  (ixteen,  great  re- 
joicings are  made,  and  people  cry  out  Waffab  Al- 
lah^ i.  e.  God  has  given  abundance.  This  com- 
monly takes  place  about  the  end  of  July,  or  be- 
*  fore  the  aoth  of  Auguft ;  and  the  fooner  it  takes 
place,  fo  much  the  greater  are  the  hopes  of  a  good 
crop.  Sometimes,  though  rafcly,  the  neceflary 
increafe  does  not  take  place  till  later.  In  1705, 
It  did  not  fwell  to  fixtecn  cubits  tiil  the  19th 
6f  September,  the  confequence  of  which  w^s, 
that  the  couptry  was  depopulated  by  famine  and 
pt/lilcncc.  We  may  eafily  imagine,  .that  the  •Nile 
cannot  overflow  the  w)  olc  countfy  of  itfelf,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  render  It  fertile.  There  are  there- 
fore, innumerable  canals  cut  from  it  acrofs  the 
country,  by  which  the  water  is  conveyed  to  dii- 


tant  places,  and  almoft  every  town  and  vi]lagc 
haH  one  of  thefe  canals.  In  thofe  parts  of  the 
country,  vvhich  the  inundation  does  not  reach, 
ind  where  more  water  is  required  than  it  can  f^r- 
nifh,  as  for  watering  of  gafdens,  &c.  they  have  re- 
courfc  to  artificial  means  for  raifmg  it  from  the 
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men,  is  !:ai(ed  by  the  defceat  of  the  •ftopf , 
emptied  into  a  ciftem  placed  at  a  proper  bei 
This  kind  of  machine  is  ufed  chieBy  in  the  uj 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  raifing  of  w 
IS  more  difficult  than  in  places  near  the 
When  zxi^  of  their  eardens  or  plantations  \ 
water,  it  is  conveyed  firom  the  ciftems  into  I 
trenches,  and  from  thence  conduced  all  re 
the  beds  in  various  rills,  which  the  gardener 
ly  (tops  by  raifing  the  mould  againft  them  ; 
his  foot,  and  diverts  the  current  another  w| 
he  fees  occafion.  The  rife  of  the  inundati 
meafured  by  an  inftrument  adapted  for  the 
pofe,  called  miksas.  which  wc  tranfiatc  1 
METER.  Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  that  this ii 
ced  between  Geeza  and  Cairo»  on  the  pou 
an  idand  named  Rboda^  about  the, middle  d 
river,  bnt  fomewhat  nearer  to  Gee7a.  It  I 
round  tower  with  an  apartment,  in  the  mi<Ul 
which  b  a  ciftem  neatly  lined  with  marUe.  j 
bottom  of  this  ciftem  reaches  to  that  of  the^ 
and  there  is  a  large  opening,  by  which  the  «| 
has  free  accefs  to  the  infide.  The  rife  of  the 
ter  is  indicated  by  an  o^agonal  column  of 
and  white  marble,  on  which  are  marked  « 
bits  of  22  inches  each.  The  two  lowennoft 
no  fubdivifions ;  but  each  of  the  reft  ii  (& 
into  24  parts  *calledi/i^i//;  the  whple  be^ 
the  pillar  being  36  feet  S  inches.  When  the  I 
has  attained  its  proper  height,  all  the  canal 
opened,  and  the  whole  country  laid  under  ■) 
l)uring  the  time  of  the  inundation  a  certaiQ  v 
^1  motion  of  the  waters  takca  place ;  bnt 
withftanding  this,  the  Nile  is  fo  eafily  maiy 
that  many  fields  lower  than  the  furface  of  itii 
ters  are  preferved  from  injury  merely  by  adi^ 
moiftened  earth,  not  more  than  ^  or  10  incbf 
thickncfe.  This  method  is  ufed  particular^ 
the  Delta  when  it  is  threatened  with  a  flood, 
the  Nile  does  not  always  rife  to  an  height  I 
cient  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture,  the  £4 
fovereigns  of  Egypt  were  at  vaft  paini  to  cot 
per  canals  to  fupply  the  deficiency.  Some  of' 
are  ftill  preferved ;  but  great  numbers  havcl 
rendered  ufelcfs  through  the  bdolence  or  barb( 
of  their  fucceflbrs.  Thole  which  convey  the 
ter  to  Cairo,  into  the  province  of  Fayoonn 
to  Alexandria,  have  been  beft  taken  care  c 
government.  The  laft  is  watched  by  an  01 
appointed  fpr  that  purpofe,  whofe  office  j 


hinder  the  Arabs  of  Bachria,  who  receive  thi 
perfluous  water,  from  turning  it  off  before  A 
andria  be  provided  for,  or  opening  it  before 

ftroper  time,  which  would  hmder  the  increa 
he  river.    In  like  manner,  that  which  cort 
the  water  to  Fayoom  is  watched,  and  cannol 


fiver.  Formferiy  they  made  ufeof  Archimedes's    opened  before  that  of  Cairo,  which  is  called 


Screw,  (fee  Hvdrostatics  ;)  but  now  in  place 
of  it  they  have  the  Perfian  <wbecL  This  is  a  large 
wheel  turned  by  oxen,  having  a  rope  hung  with 
feveral  buckets  which  fill  as  it  goes  round,  and 
empty  into  a  ciftem  at  the  top.  Where  the  banks 
of  the  river  are  high,  they  frequently  make  a  ba- 
fon  in  the  fide  of  them,  near  which  they  fix  an 

iipright  pol^,  and  another  with  an  axle  acrofs  the     -«^  ^.- ^.   ^„^  .,«.w.. / ,^ 

top  of  that,  at  one  end  of  which  they  hang  a  great  poITeflcd  by  the  Arabs,  would  be  no  left  m 
ftonc,  and  at  the  other  a  leathern  bucket ;  this  were  it  not  for  the  cxccflive  inclination  W 
bucket  being  drawn  down  into  the  river  by  two    (>C9plc  luiTe  to  delbroyi  fo  that  they  nuke  wv 


Canal  of  Trajan,  A  number  of  other  canalii 
ly  taken  care  of  by  *iQfe  who  derive  advanj 
from  them,  proceed  from  that  arm  of  theNUfwl 
runs  to  Damietta,  and  fertilize  the  prorincf 
Sharkia ;  which,  making  part  of  the  ifthmui 
Suez,  is  the  moft  confiderable  of  Egyptf  f"*^' 
moft  capable  of  a  great  incteafe  of  cultivM^ 
The  plains  of  Gaxa  which  He  beyond,  anOj 
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'  y  wfl  Ac  fpontancoos  produ^ions  of  the  earth,    through  which  he  pafled 

of  ocber  canals  TUD  through  the  Delta ; 

jcftj^es  of  thoTe  which  watered  the  pro- 

110  the   £.  and  W.  (how  that  in  foraier 

were  the  bcfl  cultivated  parts  of  E- 

•  We  may  alfo  prefame  (fays  the  Baron 

'  from  the  extent  of  the  r«in»of  Alex- 

,  the  coiiftrn^on  of  the  canarl,  and  the  na- 

Ifefd  of  the  ixads  which  encompafs  the  b.ke 

* ,  and  extend  W.  to  the  kingdom  of  Bar- 

tbtR  coontry,  at  preltrnt  given  up  to  the 

and  abnoft  ^delert,  was  once  fufliciently 

iprp^dions  of  every  kind,  to  furoifh  the 

f  Alexandria  with  its  whole  fubfiftence." 

GYFT,     MAKUFACTURfi5,     ARTS,    kc, 

acts  and  all  kinds  of  -leaming  are  at  a 

cU>  amoag  the  Egyptians.    Even  the 

klBple  of  the  ttiechanical  profefTions  are  ilill 

t  of  infancy.    The  work  of  their  cabinct- 

r  fQoiiaiiths,  asd  lockfmiths,  -is  extremely 

There  are  manufactures  of  gunpowder 

but  the  quality  of  both  is  very  indif- 

Tlie  ooly  thitig,  in  which  they  can  be  feid 

r  armrd  at  any  dcp"^  of  perfcAion,  is  the 

:  of  filk  ftuffs ;  t?hough  even  thefc  are 

» highly  fini^ed  th^n  thofe  of  Europe,  and 

''twciT  a  much  higher  price.  Ohe  very  ex- 

r  art  indeed  is  fttll  extant  among  the 

and  appears  to  have  exifted  in  that 

jm  the  tnoft  ren[U>te  antiquity ;  and  that 

r  of  enchanting  the  nu>ft  deadly  ferpents 

I  a  manner^  that  they  allow  themfelves  to 

',  nay  even  hurt  and  wounded  feverely, 

I  o&nog  to  bite  the  perfon  Vtid  injures 

Tho£c  who  have  this  art  are  named  Psyl- 

:  See  that  article. 

Egypt,  MiN-eaALS,  mountains,    8cc* 

M.  Voloey  takes  notice  of  the  indonvenien- 

Bder  which  -travellers  labour  in  this  ^untry, 

b  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  fay  any  thing 

with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  or 

I  prodtidions.    Thefe  arife  from  the  bar- 

f  ssd  ffiperftitioR  of  the  people,  who  hnagine 

^  Enropeana  to  'be  magicians  and  forcerers, 

MDe  hV  their  magic  art  to  difcover  the:trea- 

I  which  the  ^eiui  have  concealed  under  theur 

So  deep  rooted  is  this  opinion,  that  no 

idbires  walk  alone  in  the  liekls,  nor  can  he 

/  one  wilUng  to  accompany  him ;  by  which 

The  ia  confined  to  the  banks  of  the^ivef, 

t  m  only  by  comparing  the  accouuts  of  vari- 

f  that  any  fatitfa^oryk  nowledge  can 

From  comparing  his  own  obferva- 

i  thoie  of  othc*  travellers,   M.  Volnejr 

that  the  bafis  of  all  Egypt  from  Afou- 

:  ancient  Syeae)  to  the  Mediterranean,  is  a 

I  bed  of^:alcarcous  ftone  of  a  whitifli  hue, 

Ubciewhat  (oft,  containing  the  <ame  kind  of 

''i  set  with  in  the  adjaceot  feas,  and  which 

I  the  imcnenfe  quarries  extending  from  Saou- 

>  Bianfedout,  for  more  than  15  leagues,  ae- 

;  to  Father  Sicard.    Mr  Bruce,  however, 

I  a  more  particular  account  of  the  fources  iof 

aantities  of  marble,  met  with  in  the  re- 

raocicnt  buildings  in  this  country.  Thefe 

vcred  during  his  journey  firom  Kenne  to 

r  on  the  Red  &a,  before  he  went  to  Abyf- 

ik  pvct^a  moft  difmal  idea  of  she  dcforts 
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The  few  honfiw  he 
met  with  were  conftrudted  of  clay,  being  only  6 
feet  in  diameter,  and  about  10  in  height.    The 
mountains  were  the  moft  dreary  and  barren  that 
can  be  imagined  ;  and  the  beat  of  the  fun  fo  great, 
that  two  fticks  rubbed  together  only  for  half  a 
minute  would  take  fire  ^nd  flame.  In  thefe  burn- 
ing regions  no  living  creature  was  to  be  met  with, 
even  the  poifonous  ferpents  and  fcorpions  not  be- 
ing able  to  find  iubfiftenoe.    The  firil  animal  he 
faw  was  a  fpecies  of  ants  in  a{)lain,  called  Ham' 
rtf,  from  the  purple  colour  of  its  fend ;  and  >t    * 
was  remarkable  that  thefe  infers  were  of  the  fame 
colour  with  the  fand  itfclf.    No  water  was  aay 
where  to  be  met  with  on  the  furface ;  though  at 
a  place  called  Le^eta  there  were  fome  draw-wells, 
the  watct  of  which  was  mote  bitter  than  foot  it- 
felf.     At  Hamra  the  Porphyry  Mountains  and 
quarrieR  begin,  the  ilone  of  which  is  at  ^irH  fofit 
and  brittle;  hut  the  quantity  is  immenfe,  as  a 
whole  day  was  taken  up  in  paifing  by  them.  Thefe 
porphyry  mountains  begin  in  the  latitude  of  near- 
ly t4',  and  continue  aldng  the  coaft  of  the  Red 
Sea  to  about  iji*  30^,  when  they  are  fucceeded  by 
the  marble  inountains;  thefe  again  by  others  6f 
aiTabafter,  and  thefe  laft  by  l>afaltic  mountains. 
From  the  marble  mountains  our  author  ieledted 
jh  kinds,  of  different  colours,  which  he  brought 
along  with  him.    Some  of  the  mountair**'  appear- 
ed to  be  compofed  cntiiely  of  red  and  others  of 
green  marble,  and  by  their  dijQ^erent  colours  a& 
forded  au  exti^ordinary  ^pe^acle.    Not  far  frora 
the  porphyry  mountains  the  cold  was  (o  great, 
that  his  camels  died  on  his  return  from  AbylUnia, 
though  the  thermometer  iVood  no  lower  than  4a**. 
Near  Co(leir  he  discovered  the  quarries  whence 
the  ancients  obtained  thofe  imn>enfe  quantities  of 
marble,  with  which  they  conftru^tcd  fo  many  won- 
derful works.    The  firft  place,  where  the  marks 
of  their  operations  were  very  perceptible,  was  a 
mountain' inuch  higher  than  any  they  had  yet  paf- 
£ed,  and  ^herfc  the  ftone  was  io  hard  that  it  did 
not  yield  to  the  ftrqke  of  a  hammer*  In  this  quar- 
ry he  obferved  that  (bme  channels  for  conveying 
f^ater  ;erminated ;  which*  according  to  hin\,  (hows 
that  water  was  one  of  the  means-hy  which  thefe 
hard  ftones  were  cut.    In  4  days,  during  which 
our  author  travelled  among  thde  mountains,  he 
£iy9,  that  he  had  **  pafled  more  granite,  porphy- 
ry, marble,  and  jafpe^,  than  would  build  Rome, 
Athens,  Corinth,  Syracuie,  Memphis,  Alexandria^ 
and  half  a  dozen  fUch  cities.V    It  appeared  to 
him  that  die  pafifages  between  the  inountains  and 
what  he  calls  ^fiesy  were  not  natural  but  artifict- 
al  opehings ;  where  even  whole  mountains  had 
been  cut  out,  in  order  to  preferve  a  gentle  flope 
towards  the  river. '  This  defgent  Mr  Bruce  fup- 
pofes  not  to  be  above  one  foot  in  50 ;  fo  that  the 
carnages  muft  have  gone  very  eafily,  and  rather 
required  /oftiethin^  to  retard  their  velocity  than 
any  force  to  pull  them  forward.    Concerning  the 
mountains  in  general,  he  jobferves,  that  the  por- 
phyry is  very  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  is  difcover- 
ed  by  a  fine  purple  iand  without  any  glofs.    An 
unvariegated  marble  of  a  gfeen  colour  is  generaHf 
met  with  in  the  fame  mountain ;  and  where  the 
two  meet,  the  marble  becomes  foft  for  a  few  in- 
xhet|  l^t  the  porphyry  retains  it«  ^rdnefs.   T)sc 
T  *  granitQ 
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f^$J^i  hii  a  dhty  brown  tppou^nee,  being  go-    the  Freodiy  time  will  detcnmoe. 
Wired  with  fdnd  ;  but  on  removing  this*  itappear^ 


pf  a  grey  colour  with  black  fpots,  with  a  reddtfh 
paft  ^11  oyer  it.  The  granite  mountains  He  near- 
er to  the  Red  Sen*  and  feem  to  have  afforded  the 
materials  tor  Ponopey's  pillar.  The  rednelii  above 
in  rationed  feems  to  go  off  on  expofure  to  the  air; 
but  re-appenrs  on  working  or  polifhing  the  ftone 
farther^  The  r^  naarbte  i6  niejct  to  the  granitey 
j^hough  Qot  met  with  in  the  fame  n)Qunta.in, 
Thefe  i^  alfo  a  red  kind  with  white  veins,  and  vaft 
ou^Ktities  q(  the  OQminon  green  ierpentine.  $om« 
MlPpks  of  that  beautiful  tparble,  named  IfahtUa^ 
wf  re  JiJkcwiie  obferved ;  one  of  them  ©f  that  yel- 
low! (bp^ft  c^d  quaker  eohur^  ^he  other  of  the 
bluilh  Jund  oam<pa  Jovi  (oiour.  The  moft  va- 
luable kind  is  that  named  verJe  antico^  which  is 
ifound  i^e^t  to  the  Nile  in  the  inopntains  of  fer- 

?entia)?.  It  v  cojrered  by  a  kind  of  blue  fleaky 
oney  ToD^ewhat  lighter  than  a  fiate,  more  beau- 
tiful Uian  mo^  kinds  of  marble,  and  w6en  poliih- 
fd  having  the  ^pp^ance  pf  a  volcanic  lava.  In 
jthefe  ijuaj-ries  the  'wrdeantuo  had  been  uncover- 
)ed  In  patches  pf  abtQ.ut  ^o  feet  fquare.  There 
iwere  fmall  pieces  of  African  o^^rble  Icattered  a- 
bout  in  JGsvera)  places,  but  no  rocks  or  moubtainf 
pf  it  I  fo  that  our  author  conjedtures  it  to  lie  in 
the  heai^  of  (ome  <^ther  kind.  Ifhe  whole  is  (i- 
luated  o>  a  i?dge  with  a  defcent  to  the  S.  and  W. 
bv  which  meao^  it  loiight  eaQly  be  conveyed  ei- 
ther to  the  ^le  o/  Red  Sea ;  while  the  hard  gra- 
vel and  jevel  ^ound  would  readily  allow  the  hea- 
yieft  carriages  to  be  nQOved  ^ith  very  little  force. 
Travellers  have  talked  of  an  e^cralo  mine  in 
Ihefe  dcferts  I  b^t  from  the  refearehes  of  Mr  Bruce» 
^  do^s  iiot  appear  to  have  anv  exiftenc^^  In  the 
Ked  Sea  indeed,  in  |at.  %s^  3  ,  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  SW.  coa$,  ihertp  is  ao  ifiand  called  the 
M/naaom  ^  ^meralJj  ;'  but  none  of  tjiefe  preci- 
ous (tones  are  to  be  met  with  there.  Here,  as 
well  a9  on  the  continent,  there  were  found  many 
pieces  of  a  green  pellucid  fubftance ;  but  veined» 
and  much  ip^^r  than  rock  cryftal,  though  fome- 
what  harder  than  gla(s.'  /L  few  yards  up  the 
Ifnonnt^'n  he  found  three  pits^  which  are  ftr^pofed 
to  have  been  the  mines  whence  the  ancients  ob- 
tained the  emeralds ;  but  though  many  pieces  of 
^he  green  (^b^ance  ^boiire  menjjonejd  were  met 
^fvith  atxiut  thpfe  p>ls,  no  jQgns  pf  the  true  .enx.« 
raid  could  bs  perceived.    This  fubftance,  howe- 

fer|  beponje^ures  to  have  bec^j  Xhe/maragdtu  of 
he  I^bmans.  In  the  moi^ntains  of  CofTeir,  as  well 
;is  in  (pme  places  6f  the  deferts  pf  Nubia*  ,ouf  au- 
thor fQundfonie  rgcks  e;!tadly  refenibling  petri- 
fied wood.  The  only  metal  iaid  by  the  ancients 
to  he  produced  in  ^gypt  is  cppp^.  On  the  road 
^o  Sue?  are  i[Qupd  nxat  numbers  of  EMfpiian/linfs 
tLtkd  pebbles f  thou^the  bottom  is  a  hard,  ca}ca- 
ireous,  and  fonproi^s  fton^?.  tiere  alio  M*  Volney 
tells  us,  th'gt  the  (tones  above  mentioned,  and 
yrhich  fcfemble  petn6ed  w^od,  are  to  be  met 
with.'  't^helle,  he  lays,  are  in  the  form  of  fmall 
logs  cut'Qanting  at  tl^  ends,  and  might  ea(ily  be 
taken  for  petrua^ions,  though  he  is  convinced 
pat  they  ane  real  minerals'. 

{%S^)i»G'i^Ty  MISERABLE  STATE  OF  THE  PEO- 
PLE OF.  Whether  the  condition  of  the  £gyptian9y 
||rill  be  greatly  bettered  br  their  new  IIei$hbo^r8 


Thft  philfl 

thropKt  will  at  leaft  indulge  the  hope  that  it  ou 

But  It  is  certain  that  no  poffible  change  of  gofc 

ment  can  render  it  worfe  than  it  has  long  be 

under  the  Reys  and  the  Mamelul^es,   The  greal 

pa/t  of  the  lands  indeed  were  in  the  hands  of  t 

Mamlouks,  beys,  and  profe(ror8  of  the  law,  i 

property  of  all  others  being  very  precarious.  C( 

t;ibutions  were  demanded  or  damages  to  be  j 

pained,  every  moment ;  and  there  wu  nod 

right  of  fucceffion  nor  inheritance  for  real  ■ 

perty,  but  every  thing  mu(t  be  purchaicd  n 

the  government.    The  peafants  were  allowed  I 

thing  bpt  what  is  barely  futficient  to  fuftaia  { 

They  cultivated  rjce  and  com  indeed,  but  ytcm 

at  liberty  to  ufe  either..  The  Only  food  aim 

them  i9  dora  or  Indian  millet,  from  which  J 

make  a  kind  of  taftelefs  bread ;  and  of  tbi«,  1 

water  and  raw  onions,    confifts  all   thchr. 

throughout  the  year.     They  e(teero  them( 

happ^r,  tbefefore,  if  ^ong  with  thefe  tbey 

fometimes  procure  %  little  honey,  checfe,  I 

ijdilk,  or  a  fe\^  dates.   They  are  very  food  of  I 

meat  and  fat ;  neither  of  which,  howeyer,  I 

bad  9n  opportunity  of  tailing,  except  at 

ordinary  frftivals.    Their  ordinary  dreCs 

of  a  (hift  of  coarfe  blue  linen,  and  a  clumff 

cloak;  with  a  fort  of  black  bonnet  ot^ 

l;ieads ;  and  over  all  they  wear  a  long  red  w< 

bandkerchief.    Their  arms,  legs,  ai^  breatei 

naked,  and  moft  of  them  do  not  even  wearc'  * 

ers.    They  Jive  in  mud- walled  hyts  olf  the 

miferable  conftruAion,  where  tbey  are  expd 

the  inqpnvenijences  of  fmoke,  heat,  and  unvhj 

ibme  air;  to  all  which  are  to  be  added  thee 

tinual  feai  •  they  live  in  of  being  robbed  b^ 

Arabs,  oppreifed  by  the  Mamlouks,  or  foinc  Q) 

grievous  calamity.    The  only  conveHatioii  is c 

cerning  the  mtelline  troubles  and  mifcryofi 

country,  muiders,  baOinadoes,  and  ciecutifl 

Here  fentence.t>f  death  is  executed  without! 

Icaft  delay  or  even  form  of  trial.    The  offil 

who  ^  the  rpunds  in  the  ftreets  either  b/  Hj 

or  day,  are  attended  |>y  executioners,  who  01 

along  with  them  leathern  bags  for  recciTing  1 

heads  they  cut  off*  in  thefe  expeditions.  £yca1 

appearance  of  guilt  is  not  necefTary  to  infers 

pital  punifhment  {  for  frequently  nothing  iDoi 

tequifite  than  the  po(rc(!ion  of  wealth,  orb< 

fuppoied  to  polTefs  it.    In  this  cafe  the  unfbl 

Qate  peribn  is  fummoned  before  foroe  bey;  I 

when  he  makes  bis  appearance,  a  fum  of  dkn 

is  demanded  of  him.   If  he  denies  that  be  pofld 

it,  he  is  thrown  on  his  bapk,  ^nd  receives  a  or  j 

biows  Off  the  foles  pf  his  feet ;  nay  perhaps  is  f 

to  death  withot^t  any  ceremony.   The  only  ft 

rity  of  tl^oic  who  polTefs  any  wealth  in  this  cac 

try  therefore  is,  tp  preferve  as  great  an  appd 

ance  of  poverty  as  poffible. 

(%(^.)  Egypt,  population  or.   In  anpj 

times,  when  |Sgypt  waj  governed  by  its  nffl 

fovereigns,  it  is  faid  to  have  coptained  io»ooo  po 

aiid  towns :  its  annies  to  have  amounted  to  jooifl" 

men,  and  its  total  population  to  8  millions.  Bytl 

tyranny  of  the  beys  and  Mamelukes,  it  now  btfl 

\j  amounts  to  half  that  number.    Dr  BroM 

and  Mr  Walker  (Jate  it  lb  low  as  1,300,000 ;  Ij 

the  rev.  Mr  CruttwcU  makes  it  4  miUwt"*..^ 

inhabitint 
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WtibS^  of  Egypt  have  been  long  diftinguifhedt 
ii»idiftiDd  races  of  people,  viz.  Arabs,  Coptfl» 
Jfaaetokcf,  and  Turka ;  to  which  the  French 
•d  (no  add  a  5th  race,  if  they  continue  to  keep 
poMon  of  the  country. 

L  Eorrr,  Arabian  inhabitants  of.    The 
Anbi  may  be  fubdifided  into  three  clafles.     i. 
ThcpoAmtyof  thofe  who  fettled  here  immediately 
ittcrtbecooqueft  of  the  country  by  Amrou  Ebn 
AlAi,  the  khaltf  Omar's  general.  1.  The  Maore- 
luis,  or  Weftem  Arabs,  who  at  different  times 
Utt  odgtatcd  6rom  the  countries  to  the  weftward 
if  !gf pt,  and  aie  defcended^  from  the  Saracen 
j  Mfoffon  of  Mauritania.    3.  The  Bedouins, 
I  tJiaU  of  the  deiert,  known  to  the  ancients  by 
'  Armraeof  Sm»i^j»  or  dweller*  m  tents.    The 
i4  of  thcie  clafles  are  now  found  among  the  huf- 
kdmea  and  artizans ;  and  are  diflinguifbed  from 
iwthm  hy  being  of  a  more  robuft  habit  of  body, 
vwilaiof  a  larger  ftature  than  the  others.  They 
•»«  general  5  feet  4  inches  high ;  and  many  of 
%■  attain  s  or  3  inches  more,  and  arc  mufcular 
*Aoiit  being  flefl)^.    Thcb  countenances  are  al- 
to! Mack,  but  their  featutesare  not  difagreeable; 
«4  ai  ^0^  of  the  country  do  not  ally  themfelves 
■Mfriage  but  with  the  people  of  thetr  own  tribe, 
Mket  have  all  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  each 
•W.  Tbif  is  not  the  cafe  with  fuch  as  l-vc  in 
*JJiby  reaibn  of  their  promifcuous  marriages. 
,  Tkfaood  dais  arc  more  numerous  in  the  Said, 
I  '*'«  Ibcy  have  villages  and  even  a  diftind  fove- 
I  !2IJ?f  ^''  ^*^°'   ^^^  ^*  former,  they  apply 
I  ^^^  ^0  agriculture  and  mechanical  occupa* 
I  "**•  The  Bedouins  pafs  their  lives  among  the 
I  ^h  mini,  and  fequeftrated  places  where  they 
g?  Sad  water ;  foroetimes  uniting  in  tribes  and 
"?»g  ia  low  fmoky  tents,  and  (hitting  their  habi- 
^«ioni  firom  the  dcfcrts  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
•J^  again,  as  belt  £uiu  their  conveniency. 
JJcr  time  of  inhabiting  the  defert  is  the  fpring ; 
^ifter  the  inundation,  they  take  up  their  refi- 
***c  in  Egypt,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  fertility 
|J\«<  country.    Sonne  form  lands  in  the  country 
,»»*ch  tbcy  cultivate,  but  change  annually.    In 
aU  thefe  Bedouins  are  robbers,  and  are  a 

tejTor  to  travellers,  as  well  as  to  the  huf- 
nicn ;  but  though  their  number  is  eftimated 
*t  ids  than  30,000,  they  are  difperfed  in  fuch 
1*^  that  they  cannot  attempt  any  thing  of 
''^nencc.  See  Bfdouims. 
^n.  EcyfT,  CofTic  inhabitants  of.  The 
Wh  arc  deiceoded  of  thofe  inhabiunts  of  Egypt 
JJ?«  the  Arabb  fubducd,  and  who  were  com- 
IJW  of  original  Egyptians,  Perfians,  and  Greeks. 
J-  'Oiney  is  ot  opinion  that  their  name  of  Copts 
■«'r  an  abbreviation  of  the  Greek  word  AtyuTTuts, 
•tian.    They  are  principally  to  be  met 

-  the  Said,  though  fome  alfo  inhabit  the 
•jf«.  They  have  all  a  yellowifli  duflcy  com- 
r[Jwo»  pu&d  up  vilages,  fwoln  eyes,  Hat  noies, 
■^tlMck  lips ;  and  in  fad,  the  exa^ft  countc- 
Jjof  a  mulatto.  M.  Volney,  from  a  view  of 
£  jte**  and  finding  iU  features  to  be  fuch  as  is 
pdcfcribcd,  concludes,  that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
^»«[erc  real  negroes;  which  he  thmks  is  likewifc 
™«»fd  by  a  paflage  in  Herodotus,  where  he 
^rlJ^that  the  faihabiUnU  of  Colchis  were  de- 
'^ow  from  the  Bgyptians,  «  ox}  account  of  the 
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blacknefs  of  their  Ikins  and  frizzled  hatr.^    M. 
Volney  alfo  remarks,  that  the  countenance  of  the 
negroes  is  fuch,  as  exa^ly  reprefents  that  ftate  of 
contradion  aflumed  by  our  faces  when  (Irohgly 
afTeded  by  heat.    The  eye-brows  are  knit,  the 
cheeks  rife,  the  eye  lids  are  contra Aed,  and  the 
mouth  diftorted ;  and  this  date  of  contraction,  to 
which  the  features  of  the  negroes  are  perpetuallf 
evpofed  in  the  hot  climates  they  inhabit,  is  be- 
come parttculariycbaradteriftic.  Exceflive  cold  and 
fnow  produces  the  fame  effedt ;  and  hence  this 
kind  of  countenance  is  alfo  common  among  the 
Tartars ;  while,  in  the  temperate  climates  the  fea- 
tures are  propoitionably  lengthened,  and  the  whole 
countenance  expanded.    The  Copts  profefs  the 
Chriftian  religion,  but  follow  the  herefy  of  the 
Eutychians,  (fee  Cophti,)  whence  they  have  been 
persecuted  by  the  Greeks ;  but  having  at  laft  got 
the  better  of  their  adverlaries,  they  have  become 
the  depofitaries  of  the  regifters  of  the  lands  and 
tribes.    At  Cairo  they  are  called  writers  ;  and  are 
the  intendants,  fecretaries,  and  colledors  for  go- 
vernment. The  head  of  their  dais  is  writer  to  the 
principal  chief ;  but  they  are  all  hated  by  the 
Turks  to  whoTi  they  arc  Oaves,  as  well  as  by  the 
pealants  whom  they  opprefs.     Their  language 
bears  a  great  refemblance  to  the  Greek ;  but  thef 
have  five  letters  in  their  dphabet,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  words  in  their  language,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Egyptian. 
Thefe  bear  a  near  refemblance  to  the  dialedts  of 
fome  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  as  the  Arabic* 
Ethiopian,  Syriac,  &c.  and  even  thofe  who  lived  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.    The  language  of  the 
Copts,  however,  has  fallen  into  difufe  for  upwards 
of  300  years.    On  the  con^ueft  of  the  country  by 
the  Saracens,  the  latter  obliged  the  people  to  learn 
their  language ;  and^about  the  year  ^^^  the  ufe 
of  the  Greek  tongue  was  prohibited  throughout 
the  whole  of  their  empire  ;  the  Arabic  language 
then  of  courfe  became  univeHal ;  while  the  others* 
being  only  met  with  in  books,  foon  became  total- 
ly negleded.    The  true  Coptic,  therefore,  though 
there  is  a  tranflation  of  the  i'criptures  and  many 
books  of  devotion  written  in  it,  is  underflood  by 
nobody,  not  even  the  monks  and  priefts.    See 

COPHTIC,  §  X. 

(III.)  Egypt,  Mameluke  inhabitants  of. 
Of  the  origin  of  the  Mamelukes,  we  have  already 
given  an  account,  (6  19,  »o.)  We  have  only  to 
add  fome  account  01  the  moft  remarkable  particu- 
lars, concerning  their  government,  drefs,  mannerSf 
&c.  The  Mamelukes,  before  the  French  inva- 
fion,  were  the  real  mafters  of  Egypt ;  and  to  fe« 
cure  themfelves  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  country, 
they  took  feveral  precautions.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal was  the  degradation  of  the  miUtary  corps  of 
azabs  and  janizaries,  both  of  which  were  former- 
ly very  formidable.  They  eflfe^ed  this  only  ia 
confequence  of  the  wretched  government  of  the 
Turks ;  for,  before  the  revolt  of  Ibrahim  Kiaya, 
the  Turkish  troops,  which  ought  to  have  confifted 
of  40,000,  were  reduced  to  ku  than  half  that  num- 
ber through  the  avarice  of  their  officers.  Their  de- 
gradation wascompleted  by  Ali  B?y ;  who,  having 
fird  difplaced  all  the  officers  who  gave  him  any 
umbrage,  left  their  places  vacant,  and  fo  reduced 
the  (oofetiucftce  of  U^e  wbolci  that  the  azabs  and 
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ja!kiizarie8  are  now  onlv  a  rabble,  who  dread  the 
Mamlouks  as  much  as  the  meaneft  of  the  populace. 
The  principal  body  of  the  Mamlouks  refide  at 
Cairo ;  but  many  of  them  are  difperfed  through 
the  country,  in  order  to  keep  up  their  authority, 
<X)IIeft  the  tribute,  and  opprefs  the  people.  They 
are  all  horfemen ;  and  as  war  is  accounted  the  on- 
ly honourable  employment  among  them,  it  id 
reckoned  difgraceful  to  walk  on  foot,  none  but 
cavalry  being  by  them  accounted  foldiers.  They 
allowed  other  inhabitants  only  the  ufe  of  mules 
and  afles ;  and  the  fame  mark  of  indignity  was 
impofed  upon  Europeans ;  though  by  liberal  pre- 
ients,  this  could  be  got  over.  In  1776,  lord  Al- 
gernon Percy,  afterwards  lord  Louvaine,  and  the 
carl  of  Chariemont,  obtained  permiflion  to  ride 
upon  horfeback.  The  Mamlouks,  howcrer,  arc 
not  incited  to  this  continual  appearance  on  horfe- 
back  merely  by  their  fuppofed  fuperiority  to  the 
xcft  of  the  inhabitants;  it  is  rendered  neceilary  by 
their  dreis,  which  is  extremely  unwieldy  and  cum- 
berfome.  It  coniifts  of  a  wide  ihirt  of  thin  yel- 
lowi(h- coloured  cotton  ;  over  which  is  a  gown  of 
Indian  linen,  or  fome  of  the  Kght  fluffs  of  Da- 
Biafcus  or  Aleppo.  Over  this  is  a  fccond  cover- 
ing of  the  lame  form  and  widencfs,  with  flceves 
reaching  down  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  The 
'  former  covering  is  called  antar'h  and  the  latJer 
tafian.  The  caftan  is  uiiially  Biade  of  (ilk  or  fome 
finer  ftuffthan  the  tinder  garments ;  and  both  of 
them  are  fattened  t>y  a  long  belt,  which  divides 
the  whole  drels  into  two  bundles.  Over  all  thefe 
they  have  a  third,  named  ijouba^  coniiiting  of 
cloth  without  iining,  and  made  nearly  fimilar  to 
the  others,  but  that  the  fleeves  are  cut  in  the  d- 
bow.  This  coat  is  lined,  fometimes  even  in  fiim- 
»er,  with  fur  ;  and,  ae  if  ail  this  was  not  iufiicient, 
they  have  an  outer  covering  .called  the  brmcbe^ 
which  is  the  cloak  or  robe  of  ceremony  ;  and  fo 
completely  covers  the  body,  that  even  the  ends 
of  the  Angers  are  not  to  be  fecn.  Thus,  when 
the  beniche  and  6ther  accoutrements  are  on,  the 
whole  body  appears  like  a  iong  fack,  with  a  bare 
neck  and  bald^  head  covered  with  a  turban  thruf^ 
out  of  it.  This  turban  is  called  a  kaouk  ;  and  it 
of  a  cyl'mdrical  form,  yellow,  and  turned  up  on- 
the  outlide  with  a  roll  of  muflin  artificially  folded 
up.  On  their  feet  they  have  a  fock  of  yellow  lea- 
ther reaching  «p  to  the  heels,  and  flippers  with- 
out quarters,  which  confequently  are  always  rea- 
dy to  be  left  behind  in  walking.  Ladiy,  to  com- 
plete this  extraordinary  drefs,  they  have  a  kind  of 
troufcrs,  long  enough  to  reach  up  t<»  the  chin,  and 
fo  large  that  each  of  the  legs  is  big  enough  to  con- 
tain the  whole  body ;  but  that  they  may  walk  more 
at  their  eafe  under  fuch  a  number  of  impediments, 
they  tie  all  the  loofe  parts  of  their  drefs  with  a 
running  fefh.  "  Thus  fwaddled  (lays  M.  Volney,) 
we  may  imagtne  the  Mamlouks  are  not  very  adi^e 
walkers ;  and  thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  prejudices  of  different  countries,  will  fcarcely 
believe  that  they  look  on  this  drefs  as  exceedingly 
commodious.  In  vain  we  may  objed  that  it  hin- 
ders them  from  walking,  and  encumbers  them 
unneceffarily  on  horfeback  ;  and  that  in  battle  a 
borfeman  once  difmountcd  is  a  loft  man.  They 
reply,  //  u  the  cufiom^  and  every  objection  is  an- 
fwercd.''    In  the  accoutremeots  of  their  horiesi 
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the  Mamlouks  are  almofl  equally  abfurd.    T 
faddle  is  a  clumfy  piece  of  furniture,  weigbi 
with  the  faddle-cloths  not  lefsthan  %$  lb.  while  t 
weight  of  the  flirrups  is  never  Icfs  than  9  or  ic 
nay,  often  {exceeds  13.     On  the  back  part  of  t 
faddle  rifes  a  truflTcqiiin  about  8  inches  in  heigl 
while  a  pummel  betbre  projeds  4  or  5  inches, 
as  to  endanger  the  breaft  of  the  botferoan  it 
fhould  ftoop.  Infteadof  a  ftufied  frame,  they  h; 
three  thick  woollen  coverings  bdow  the  faddl 
the  whole  faftened    by  a  furcingle,  which, 
ftead  of  a  buckle,  i?  tied  with  leather  thongs 
very  complicated  knots,  and  liable  to  flip, 
flead  of  a  crupper  they  have  a  larec  martin^ 
which  throws  them  upon  the  bor£»  (hou!<k 
The  ftirrups  are  made  of  copper,  longer  a 
wider  than  the  foot«  having  circular  edges  an  in 
high  in  the  middle,  and  gradually  dediniTig  1 
wards  each  end.    The  edges  are  (harp,  and  ul 
inftead  of  fpurs,  by  which  means  the  poor  anima 
fides  are  nuich  wounded.    The  weight  of  the  fi 
niture  is  the  more  ridiculous  as  the  Egyptian  horl 
are  very  fmall.     The  bridle  is  equally  ill  co 
trivci),  and  greatly  injures  the    horfe's  motH 
efpecially  by  the  violent  method  they  have  of  m 
naging  the  animal.  Their  ufual  way  is  to  put  t 
horfe  to  a  full  gallop,  and  fuddenly  ttop  himwhi 
at  fuM  Ipeed.    Thus  checked  by  the  bit,  he  ben 
in  his  hind  legs,  ftiffens  the  fore  ones,  and  mot 
along  as  if  he  fcarce  had  joints  in  his  body :  y 
notwithflanding  all  thofe  difadvantages,  M.  V< 
ney  fays,  they  are  vigorous  horiemcn,  hating 
martial  appearance  which  pleafes  even  iVnngci 
In  the  choice  of  their  arms  they  are  more  judij 
ous.    Their  principal  weapon  is  an  Englifti  ca 
bine  about  30  inches  long ;  but  fo  large  in  t) 
bore,  that  it  can  ^ifcharge  10  or  12  balls  at  a  tin^ 
which  can  fcarce  fail  of  doing  great  execution 
vcn  from  the  moft  unfk.rul  hand.    Beftdes  tt 
large  piftols  carried  in  the  belt,  they  have  twj 
times  a  heavy  mace  at  the  bow  of  the  faddle  ( 
knocking  down  their  enemy ;  and  by  the  fli*J 
derbelt  they  fufpend  a  crooked  labre,  mcafu 
24  inches  in  a  flraight .  line  from  the  hilt  to 
point,  but  30  at  Icaft  in  the  curve.    The  n 
of  the  preference  given  to  the  crooked  hU 
that  the  effcd  of  a  ftraight  one  depends  mere 
the  force  with  which  it  falls,  and  is  confined 
fmall  fpace,  but  that  of  a  crooked  one  is  contii 
longer  by  the  adion  of  the  arm  in  retiring. 
Mamlouks  commonly  procure  their  f*^^^^ 
Conftantinople,  or  other  parts  of  Europe ;  bu 
beys  rival  each  other  in  thofe  of  Perfia,  and 
as  are  fabricated  of  the  ancient  fteel  of  Datna 
For  thefe  they  frequently  pay  as  high  as  ao 
£o\.  flerling ;  but  though  it  mu(t  be  allowed 
the  edge  of  thefe  weapons  is  exquifitely  kee^ 
they  have  the  defed  of  being  almoft'as  bntl 
glafs.    The  whole  education  and  employmd 
the  Mamlouks  confiOs  in  the  exercifc  of  thdc  * 
pons,  or  what  is  conducive  to  it;  fo  thai 
Ihould  imagine  they  might  at  laft  become  I 
getbcr  irrefiftible.     Every  morning  the  g1 
part  of  them  exercife  themfelves  inaplajnl 
Cairo,  by  firing  their  carbines  and  piftols '^ 
moft  expeditious  manner,  having  an  c'^be^ 
fcl  for  a  mark  to  flioot  at ;  and  the  pcrion 
bucaks  it  i«  highly  applauded  by  the  bcyi  j 
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glad  to  encourage  thctn.    Here  alfo  they  exer- 

cft  tbcfflfelTes  in  the  ufe  of  the  Cubrt,  as  well 

•  cftbe  bow  and  arrows;  though  they  do  not 

vf  loDger  uk  thefe  laft  in  their  engagements. 

TliarCarouritedivcrfion  is  throwing  i\it  djer id ; 

jTord  properiy  fignifying  a  reed,  but  which  is 

ToaiSij  made  ufe  of  to  fignify  any  ftaff  thrown 

if  tkhaod  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  pilum. 

Id  tliis  oerdfe  they  make  ufe  of  the  branches  of 

tk  palm  tree  frem  Gripped.     Thefe  ^ranches, 

viad}  iuTC  the  form  of  the  (talk  of  an  artichoke, 

lit  about  4  feet  long,  and  V^elgh  5  or  6  lb.    With 

t&efe  the  cavaliers  enter  the  lifts,  riding  full  fpeed, 

aithrowiDg  them  afterw<urds  at  each  other  tirom 

lOD&krable  diftance.    As  foon  as  the  afTailant 

is  thrown  his  weapon,  he  turns  his  horfe,  and 

biotagooift  purfues  in  his  turn.   The  diverfion, 

hfactt  frequently  turns  out  very  ferious,  aa 

fae  are  capable  of  throwing  thefe  weapons  with 

>  fee  AiSdeot  to  wound  their  antagonids  mortal- 

LAli  Bey  was  particulazly  dexterous  at  this 
of  rpoit,  and  frequently  killed  thofe  who  op* 
fpfed  him.  All  thefe  military  excrcifes,  however^ 
l<KQot{ufficient  to  render  the  Mamlouks  formi- 
iAk  ID  the  Beld.  In  their  engagements  the^ 
hn  odther  order,  difcipline,  nor  even  fubordi- 
■  ■ftit;  io  that  their  wars  are  only  fccnes  of  rob- 
■feltplnnder,  and  tumultuary  encounters.  The 
!  ^i^  or  mott  daring  party  purfues  the  other. 


merchants  have  adopted  this  kind  of  extravagance^ 
fo  that  not  one  of  them  looks  upon  his  wardrobe 
to  be  decently  fumilhed  unlefs  it  be  in  value  500L 
or  600 1.  Anciently  it  was  cuftomary  for  the  wo- 
men to  adorn  their  heads  with  /equina ;  but  £his  is 
now  rejt^ed  as  not  fufEciently  expenfive.  Ia« 
Itead  of  thefe,  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  nibiea» 
are  now  fubftituted  ;  and  to  thefe  they  add  Frenck 
fluffs  and  laces.  In  other  refpedts  the  charader 
of  the  Mamlouks  is  almoft  the  worft  that  can  be 
imagined.  Without  afFe«5lion,  tie,  or  connedtion 
with  each  other,  or  with  the  reft  of  mankmd,  ther 
give  themfelves  up  without  control  to  the  moft 
enormous  vices ;  and,  according  to  M.  Voln^y, 
they  are  at  once  ferocious,  perfidious,  feditious, 
bafe,  deceitful,  and  corrupted  by  every  fpecies  of 
debauchery,  not  excepting  evein  the  unnatural 
vice ;  of  which  he  tells  us  not  one  is  free,  this  be- 
ing the  very  firft  Icflbn  each  of  them  receives  from 
his  mafter,  all  having  been  originally  flaves. 

IV.  Egypt,  Turkish  inhabitants  of.  The 
Turks  have  the  title  of  being  mafters  of  Bgypt^ 
but  are  chiefly  to  be  met  with  at  Cairo,  where 
they  poflefs  the  religious  and  military  employ- 
ments. Formerly  they  poffeiTed  alfo  the  pofts 
under  government ;  but  thefe  were  of  late  mono- 
polifed  by  the  Mamelukes,  till  the  French  inva* 
fioii^    If  the  war  %q  on  between  the  Grand  Seig- 


. „  r_.,  ^ nior  and  the  French  republic,  they  will  have  little 

Vfkf  are  equal  in  courage,  they  will  perhaps    chance  to  recover  them^  unlefs  they  cordially  join 
•  Wpi  I  field  of  battle,  and  that  without  the    the  French. 

:  ttjc^  to  advantages  of  fituation,  but  fi^ht-  (a;.)  Egypt,  pyramids  of.  See  Pyramids. 
|%«phtoons,  and  with  the  boldeft  champions  (a8.}£GYPT,  quadrupeds,  birds,  serpents^ 
LXlhe  head  of  each.  After  mutual  defiances  the  &c.  in.  Bcfides  camels,  horfes,  affes,  mules,  iheep» 
{■tick  begiiis,  and  every  one  choofes  out  his  man.  black  cattle,  and  other  domeftic  quadrupeds,  there 
ilibrdiicharKinK  their  fire  arms,  if  they  have  an    are  many  wild  animals  in  Egypt;   particularly 

tigers,  hyenas,  antelopes,  crocodfles,  apes  with 
heads  refembling  thofe  of  dogs,  hippopotamufes^ 
ichneumons,  chameleons,  yellow  lizards,  and  a 
fpecies  of  rats  refembling  ferrets,  remarkably  ufc- 
ful  for  deftroying  the  crocodiles  eggs.  Among  the 
feathered  tribe,  there  are  oitriches,  eagles,  hawks, 
pelicans^  and  water  fowls  of  various  kinds,  among 
which  laft  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  ibis,  a  bird 
of  the  duck  kind,  which  was  deified  by  the  an- 
cient  Egyptians,  on  account  of  its  ufefulnefs  ia 
deftroying  icrpents  and  noxious  infects.    Thefe 


^fjijard  to  advantages  of  fituation,  but  fight- 
it « platoons,  and  with  the  boldeft  champions 
Xlheheadof  each.     After  mutual  defiances  the 
fjtick  begiiis,  and  every  one  choofes  out  his  man. 
jlftcrdifcharging  their  fire  arms,  if  they  have  an 
'■**Trtnmty  they  attack  with  their  fabres ;  and 
4i  happen  to  be  difmodnted  are  helped  up  a- 
by  their  fervants  ;  but  if  nobody  happens  to 
Bear,  the  fervants  will  frequently  kill  them  for 
ti^  of  the  money  they  carry  about  them, 
i^tc,  however,  the  ordinary  Mamlouks,  who 


all  Oaves  to  the  reft,  feem  convinced  that  their 
arc  the  perfons  principally  interefted ;  for 
rcafon  they  reafonably  enough  conclude, 

tbty  ou^t  to  encounter  the  greateft  dangers, 
they  generally  leave  them  to  carry  on  the 


by  themfelves ;  and  being  always  fure  of   are  numerous,  an  J  among  the  different  fpecies  of 


_  a  matter  who  will  employ  them,  they  gc< 

nBj  return  quietly  to  Cairo  until  fome  new  re- 

^tioo  takes  place.    The  mode  of  living  among 

Mimlouks  is  exceedingly  expcnfivc,  as  may 

^Tbe  conceived  from  what  has  already  been 

There  is  not  one  o£  them  who  does  not 


hidia  and  Damafcus.  Frequently  they  re- 
«new  horfes  and  hamefs:  they  muft  likcwifc 
tpiftoli  and  fabres  from  Damafcus,  with  gilt 
ipi,  and  faddles  and  bridles  plated  with  filver. 
f  ducfi  arc  diftinguifhcd  from  the  vulgar  by 
tonkcts  and  precious  ftooes  they  wear;  by 
"  Arabian  horfes  of  aooL  or  300  L  value. 


\ 


ferpents  the  ceraftes,  or  horned  viper,  abounds* 
whofe  bite  proves  mortal,  except  to  thofe  who 
have  the  fecret  of  charming  it.    See  §  13. 

(29.)  Egypt,  relics  of  antiquity  in.  "  It 
would  require  volumes,  (fays  John  Walker,  in  his 
Blemgnu  of  Geography t)  to  dcfcribc  the  aftonifbin^ 
^ve  100  L  fterling  annually,  and  ouny  of  remains  of  ancient  temples,  palaces,  columns,  fta« 
ittjwards  of  aool.  At  every  return  of  the  tucs,  paintings,  &c.  that' are  fo  profufely  fcatter- 
of  Ramadan;  their  mafters  muft  give  them  a  ed  over  a  great  part  of  this  onoe  renowned  coun- 
fwt  of  French  and  Venetian  cloths,  with  ftuffd    try."    Some  of  thefe  we  have  already  defcribed : 

See  Allxanori  A,  $  8, 10;  and  Catacombs,  $  a : 
others  will  be  found  in  their  order.  See  Laby« 
rinth,  N^3;  Obelisk,  and  Pyramids. 

(30.)  Egypt,  salt  lakes  of.  F.  Sicard  men* 
tions  two  lakes,  from  the  water  of  which  is  pro« 
duced  annually  a  great  quantity  of  fait,  contain- 
^  .    ing  much  mineral  alkali ;  and  IVLVoIncy  informs 

^  Ihawls  of  Caihmire  in  value  from  25  1.  to  us,  that  the  whole  foil  of  this  country  is  impreg- 
Q*^^  with  a  variety  of  pclifTcs,  the  cheapcft  nated  with  Calt ;  (o  that,  upon  digging  to  fome 
■  nKh  cofti  above  %o\.    £vea  the  £uropeaa   depth  in  the  $rouad|  we  always  meet  with  brackilh 
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wittr  impregnated  in  fome  dcfrrec  with  the  xninc- 
ral  alkafi  as  well  as  with  common  fait.  The  two 
felt  lakes  are  fituafcd  in  the  dcfcrt  W.  of  the 
Delta ;  and  are  3  or  4  leagues  in  length,  and  a- 
bout  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  breadth,  with  a  foltd 
and  (tony  bottom.  For  9  months  in  Uie  year  they 
are  without  water ;  but  in  winter  there  oozes  out 
of  theearth  areddifti  violet-coloured  water,  which 
fills  the  lakes  to  the  height  of  5  or  6  feet.  This 
being  eraporated  by  the  return  of  the  heit,  there 
remains  a  bed  of  fait  two  feet  thick  and  very  hard, 
which  is  broken  in  pieces  with  iron  bars ;  and  no 
lefs  than  30,000  quintals  are  procured  every  year 
irom  thefe  lakes. 

(3I.)EGyPT,  SOIL,  FERTILITY,  PRODUCE,  5CC. 

OF.  M.  Volney  (ays,  *'  the  foil  of  Egypt  is  the  moft 
fruitful  of  the  whole  earth,  the  eadeft  cultivated 
and  the  nvoft  certain  in  its  crops.  Plenty  does  not 
there  depend  as  in  the  Morea  and  Candia  upon 
the  conUngence  of  rain."  Egypt  was  in  the  ear- 
lieft  ages  much  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  This 
Volney  afcribes  to  the  fait  with  which  it  abounds. 
(See  6  4«)  So  great  is  the  ^ropenfity  of  the  Egyp* 
tian  toil  to  produce  (alt)  that  even  when  the  gar- 
dens are  overflowed  for  the  (ake  of  watering  them, 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  after  the  evaporation 
and  abforption  of  the  water,  appears  glazed  over 
with  iait.  The  water  found  in  the  wells  contains 
mineral  alkali,  marine  fait,  and  a  little  nitre.  M. 
Volney  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fertile  mould  of  E- 
gypt,  which  is  of  a  black  colour,  differs  effentially 
n*om  that  of  the  other  parts;  and  is  derived 
from  the  internal  parts  of  Ethiopia  along  with 
the  waters  of  the  Nile ;  but  there  is  no  reafon  to 
fuppofe  this  kind  of  earth  to  be  of  a  foreign  ori- 
gin ;  it  being  always  the  rcfult  of  vegetation  and 
cultivation.  Even  the  moft  barren  and  fandy  fpots 
in  the  world,  if  properly  watered,  and  fuch  vege- 
tables planted  in  them  as  would  grow  thei  e,  in  time 
would  be  covered  with  this  black  earth  as  well  as 
others :  and  of  this  kind  of  artificial  formation  of 
foil,  Dr  Shaw  gives  a  remarkable  inftance  in  the 

farden  of  the  monks  at  Mount  Sinai,  which  they 
ave  rendered  very  fertile,  though  the  country  is 
naturally  as  barren  as  in  any  place  of  the  world. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that 
the  natural  fertility  of  Eg)pt  is  not  dtminifhed  in 
modern  times,  provided  the  fame  pains  were  taken 
in  the  cultivation  of  it  as  formerly.  "  The  Delta 
(fays  M.  Savary)  is  at  prefent  in  the  moft  favour- 
able ftate  for  agriculture.  Wafhed  on  the  £.  and 
W.  by  tvio  livers  formed  by  the  divifion  of  the 
!Nile,  each  of  which  is  as  large  and  more  deep  than 
the  Loire,  and  interfcdted  by  innumerable  rivu- 
lets ;  it  prefents  to  the  eye  an  immeafe  garden,  all 
the  different  compartments  of  which  may  be  eaGly 
vratered.  During  the  3  months  that  the  Thebais 
is  under  water,  the  Delta  pofTeiTes  fields  covered 
with  rice,  barley,  vegetables,  and  winter  fruits. 
It  is  alfo  the  only  pm  of  Egypt  where  the  fame 
field  produces  two  crops  of  grain  within  the  year, 
the  one  of  rice,  the  other  or  barley."  Oranges, 
lemons,  figs,  dates,  almonds,  caf&a,  plantains,  8cc, 
abound  in  it.  But  the  territory  of  Egypt  in  ge- 
neral produces  every  thing  that  cither  Europe  or 
Alia  can  boaft ;  as  corn,  rice,  cotton,  flax,  in- 
dii^'o,  fugar,  faffi-on,  coffee,  fcna,  rhubarb,  aloes, 
o^wum,  kc    The  only  caufe  of  all  thif  fierdlity 
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is  the  Nile,  without  which  the  whole  cotmtry 
would  foon  become  an  uninhabitable  defert,  u 
rain  falls  very  feldom  in  this  part  of  the  woHi 
See  Nile. — The  caufe  of  decreafe4n  the  modoi 
produce  of  Egypt  compared  with  the  andcnt,  i( 
thus  affigned  by  M.  Savary :  "  The  canals,"  layi 
he,  fpeaking  of  the  Delta,  **  which  ufed  to  com 
vey  fertility  with  their  waters,  are  now  filled  op 
The  earth  no  longer  watered,  and  continually  at 
pofed  to  the  burning  ardour  of  the  fun,  is  con 
verted  into  a  barren  land.    In  thofe  places  whcr 
formerly  were  feen  rich  fields  and  flouriihi^ 
towns,  on  the  Pelufiac,  the  Taridic,  and  the  Md 
deHan  branches,  which  all  flrike  out  from  tl 
canal  of  Damietta,  nothing  is  to  be  found  at  ^ 
day  but  a  few  miferable  hamlets,  furrounded  j 
date  trees  and  by  deferts.    Thefe  once  navigal 
canals  are  now  no  more  than  a  vain  refcmblad 
of  what  they  were  3  they  have  no  communicitil 
with  the  lake  Menzall,  but  what  is  merely  td 
porary,  on  the  fwelling  of  the  Nile ;  they  arc  4 
the  remainder  of  the  year.    By  deepening  tbd 
by  removing  the  mud  depoiited  by  the  river,  fii 
the  Turks  have  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Eg)] 
the  country  they  pafit  through  would  be  aji 
fertilized,  and  the  Delta  recover  a  third  of 
greatnefs."    This  laft  exprefTion  of  M.  Safi^ 
alludes  to  an  opinion  he  had  formed,  from  fol| 
paffages  in  Hen>dotus,  Homer,  and  other  aodi 
authors,  that  the  Delta  was  produced  by  tbev 
cunriulation  of  the  mud  brought  down  l^  tbet 
undations  of  the  Nile.    For  this  opinion  M.I 
vary  produces  various  reafons,  which,  bowev 
are  fiilly  refuted  by  M.  Volney,  as  well  as  byl 
Bruce  in  his  Travels,  to  which  we  (hall -refer  J 
reader.    Indeed  the  whole  difpute  concemingfl 
augmentation  of  the  land  of  Egypt  by  the  H 
feems  to  be  abfolutely  decided ;  and  the  cncroai 
ments  of  it  on  the  fea  are  fo  trifling,  that  we  « 
juftly  doubt  whether  they  exift,  or  whether  \ 
ought  not  entirely  to  attribute  the  apparent  i 
ferences,  to  thofe  which  certainly  take  plACC  ij 
twixt  the  ancient  and  modem  raenfuration.    ^ 
(34. » Egypt,  trade  of.  Notwithftandingt 
oppreffion  under  which  the  Egyptians  labai 
(fee  §  25.)  a  very  confiderable  trade  Is  carried  1 
from  Cairo.    This  flourifhing  ftate  of  coromfll 
in  the  midft  of  the  moft  defpcrate  barbarity  il 
defpotifm  is  owing  to  three  caufes.    x.  Thati 
the  conunodities  confunwd  in  Egypt  are  colleil 
within  the  walls  of  that  city.    a.  That  the  Ma 
looks  and  all  the  people  of  property  rcfidcd 
that  place,  and  there  fpent  their  whole  rctcnfll 
3.  By  the  fituation'of  this  city,  it  is  a  centre 
circulation ;  correfponding  with  Arabia  and  Indl 
by  the  Red  Sea ;  with  AbyfBnia  and  the  inted 
parts  of  Africa,  by  the  Nile ;  and  with  Eurfl 
and  the  Turkifh  empire,  by  meant  of  the  Mci 
terranean.    A  caravan  comes  here  annually  fit 
Abyftinia,  bringing  from  1000  to  1200  flavcJ,  wi 
gum,  ivory,  gold  duft,  oftrich  feathers,  parrd 
and  monkeys  — Another,  which  lets  out  from  t 
extreme  parts  of  Morocco,  takes  in  pifgrimi  1 
Mecca  from  all  that  coui.try  as  for  S.  as  the  mod 
of  the  river  Senegal.    It  confifts  of  not  ^^^^ 
3  or  4000  camels ;  and,  pafiing  along  the  cuB 
of  the  Mediterranean,  colleds  likewifi:  the  ^ 
frims  from  Algiers^  /TrigoJK  apd  Tunisi  ani«< 
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H  lift  it  AJcxandna  by  the  way  of  the  dcfert.  Sn  raw  materials.  Schemes  hare  frequently  lx*Tt 
Itothif  ttiencc  to  Cairo,  it  joins  the  Egyptian  proje<5ted  of  enlarging  the  connmerce  of  Ej^ypt  by 
ttw;  and  then  frtting  out  l)oth  together,  they  cutting  through  the  Ifthmus  of  Suez,  and  thus 
tk  fiifir  journey  to  Mecca,  from  whence  they  joining  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas  by  a  ca- 
ttnioioo  days;  but  the  Morocco  pHgnms,  nal.  See  Suez.*  M.  Volney  conilders  it  as  im- 
IJfeteft  flill  600  leagues  to  go,  ire  upwards  of  a  pra<5trc.*ble.  At  prefertt  the  <?ommefcc  Vrith  Stte^ 
18  only  carried  on  by  caravans,  which  fet  out  a- 


iD  ittuming.  The  commodities  they  bring 
»ith  them  arc,  Irdia  fluffs,  fhawls,  gttms, 
irt,  pearls,  and  coffee.  Befides  the  profits 
lb  fflfrchandizc,  confidcrable  fums  arife  from 
itdoti^paid  by  pilgrims,  and  the  fums  expcnd- 
llktimn.  The  caravans  above  mentioned  are 
Ifte  anijr  means  by  which  thefe  conamodlties 
ifcooght  to  Cairo.  They  arrive  alfo  at  Suez, 
"idi  port  the  foutheriy  winds  bring  in  Maf 
»S  fail  of  yeilcls  from  Jidda.  Smalt  caru- 
Ikcwilc  arrive  from  time  to  tinrc  from  Da- 
wirti  (ilk  and  cotton  fluffs,  oils,  and  dried 
During  the  proper  fcafon  there  are  alfo  k 
^^^vf  (Tds  in  the  road  of  Damietta,  unloail- 
•^flwads  of  lohsLcco  from  Latakia,  vaft  quan- 
irf  which  are  confumcd  In  this  country.  For 
Cramoditj'  rice  is  taken  in  exchange ;  while 
rteffcb  brmg  dothing,  arms,  furs,  paflengers, 
tnn^t  filk  from  Conftantinople-  Others 
■"fiooMarfetlles,  Leghorn,  and  Venice,  wfth 
^afchioeal,  Lyot»8  ftuff*  and  laces,  grocery 
»pyr,  iron,  lead,  Venetian  fequins,  and 
ftdablers.   Thefc  are  conveyed  to  Rofctta. 


bout  the  end  of  Apnl  or  t>eginning  of  May,  or  iti 
July  and  Auguft  5  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  vef- 
fcls,  and  fetting  out  on  their  dcpirture.  The 
caravans  are  very  numerotis :  that  with  which  M. 
VoJney  travellea  confifting  of  5000  or  6000  men 
and  3000  camels.  The  country  is  a  perfc<5t  de- 
fcrt,  without  a  fingle  tree  oV  the  fmaMcfl  fpot  eft 
terdure ;  fo  that  every  nccelfary  for  thofe  who 
accompany  the  caravan  muft  he  cfarfled  on  the' 
backs  of  the  camels,  wood  and  water  not  excep- 
ted. The  cXiftom  houfeS  of  Egypt  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chriftians  of  Syria.  Formerly  they* 
Were  m:anaged  by  Jews ;  but  thefc  were  complete- 
ly ruined  by  the  extortions  of  All  Bey  in  1769* 
The  Sf  rim  Chriftians  came  from  Damafcus  above 
60  years  ago ;  and  hiving  l)y  economy  and  in* 
duftry  gained  pofTcfldon  of  the  moft  import;<ht 
branches  of  commerce,  they  were  at  length  ena- 
bled to  farm  the  cuftom-houfes,  which  is  an  office 
of  great  confequence.  There  were  nt  firft  only  ^ 
or  4  families  ot  them  ;  but  their  mimber  has  fince 
inci-eafed  to  more  than  500,  and  they  are  reckon- 


Pj^  called  by  M.  Volney  djermy  but  which    cd  very  opulent. 

(33  )  Egypt,  TRIBUTE  paid  to  the  Fortk 
FROM.  The  higheft  tribute  paid  to  the  Grand 
Seignior  from  Egypt  did  not  exceed  8oo,coo  allani, 
or  about  L.  ioo»oca  ftcrling  a-year. 

(.^4.)  Egypt,  vrcTORY  (Gained  by  AdmiraIt 
NtLsosi,  ON  the  coast  op.  Although  it  be- 
longs more  properiy  to  the  hiftory  of  England* 
than  to  that  of  Egypt,  to  record  the  glorious 
ti<5lory  obtained  by  Adm.  NelfoA  over  the  French' 
fleet,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  yet  as  it  toolc 
place  in  confequence  of  the  French  invalion  of  F.- 
gypt,  it  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this  ar- 

^...,    ticle  without  mentioning  at  leaft  the  outhnes  of  it* 

-  JJ^^  be  altogether  impofllble,  by  rcafon  of    On  the  evening  of  the  ift  Aug.  1798,  the  French 

|*KUili thofe  vcfrcl scarry,  which  would  tjrge    fleet,  when  attacked  by  the  Britilh,  was  moored 

00  with  too  much  force  to  be  recovered,    in  a  ftrong  Knc  of  battle  for  defending  the  entrance 

*cooTmnodation*'on  board  thofc  veffcls  is    of  the  Bay  of  Shoals ;  flanked  by  numerous  gun- 

^«tter  than  what  could  be  expe^ed  :  but    boats,  and  a  battery  of  guns  and  mortars,  on  the 

Jc  luWe  to  the  depredations  of  /obbers,  w  ho    iOand  of  Aboukir  or  Bequieres,  which  lay  in  ihtvc 

vmm  under  water  in  the  day  time,  or  upon    van.     h  confift^d  of  13  ihips  of  the  line ;  vii:.  the 

ftfltt  during  the  night ;  though  thefe  feldom    Orient  of  120  guns  and  10 10  men  ;  3  others  of  80 

guns  and  800  men  each ;  and  9  of  74  guns  and 
7co  men  each  ;  befides  4  frigntes,  containing  164 
guns  and  iioomen.  The  BritJfh  fleet  confifled 
of  14  fhips  of  the  line,  but  of  mnch  inferior  force; 
viz.  12  of  74  guns  and  590  men  each,  t  of  74  and 
640  men,  and  i  of  50  and  343  men  ;  with  a  brig, 


JjteW  die  lame  mentioned  by  Mr  Bruce  un- 
■JMmc  of  canja^  and  wliich  arc  particularly 
■edby  him.  He  fays  there  is  a  pccirliarity 
fcnnof  this  ve(!cl  which  makes  it  ufcful  for 
Piinj  the  river  Nile  :  viz.  that  the  keel  is  not 
^  but  a  portion  of  a  parabola,  whofe  curve 
Jjwft  infenfible  to  the  eye.  Hence,  as  fand 
»  »c  ?cr^  common  in  the  Nile,  and  veff^s 
>^  to  ftrike  them  when  the  water  becomes 
^  tbc  middle  of  the  canja  will  be  aground 
the  .extremities  arc  atloat,  and  thus  by 
»  of  oars  and  other  affiftancT,  it  is  always 
■^  to  get  clear ;  but  were  the  keel  straight, 


tt  any  boats  where  there  are  Europeans, 

tHejr  dread  on  account  of  their  (kill  in  fire 

fc»t-        ^^  many  fourccs  we  need  not  won- 

^^  the  commerce  of  Cairo  (hould  be  in  a 

[ftwnftnng  ftate.     In  1783,  according  to  the 

*  the  commiffloner  general  of  the  cuftoms, 


P^  to  no  left  than  6,150,000 1,  but  not*    Tho'  the  French  we're  thus  fuperior  in  the  number 
p^g  this  (how  of  wealth,  the  trade  car-    of  fhips  and  guns, 


«  Canx)  contributes  very  little  to  the  en- 
ot  the  people.  This  will  readily  appear, 
■»e confider,  that  great  part  of  the  coffee 
•^mcfchandiie  brought  from  India  is  eX- 
^^I^^  countries,  the  value  being  paid 
PM»  from  Toritey  and  other  European  coon- 
» *oik  the  country  confumption  confifts  en- 
'  *  joftly,  in  articles  of  luxury  already  fi- 


^^"Jj^prodocc  given  in  rctum  U  moftly 


of  fhips  and  guns,  as  well  as  of  men,  yet  the  Britifh 
admh-al  and  his  oflicers,  by  their  fuperior  Ikill  in 
naval  tadics,  and  particularly  by  the  manoeuvre 
of  getting  between  the  French  Ihips  and  the  fliore» 
came  upon  that  fide  of  their  fleet  where  they  were 
leaft  prepared  for  a^ftion,  and  thus,  by  the  bltflinj 
of  Almighty  God,  (as  Sir  Horatio  himleif  piouHy 
expreflcd  it,)  gained  one  of  the  moft  complete  vic- 
tories, that  ever  was  obtained  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment.   Of  the  1  j  fliips  of  the  Une^  9  were  taken, 
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4  burnt*  and  only  2  eCcapcd :  Of  the  4  frigates, 
one  was  burnt,  and  one  difmalled  and  funk.  The 
brave  Bri»ifh  admiral  was  wounded  and  captain 
Weftcctt  killed  during  the  action;  and  the  noltfe 
brave  admiral  Bruycs  was  firft  wounded,  and  then 
cut  in  two  by  ^a  grape-ihot,  before  the  Orient 
blew  up.  The  battle  is  faid  to  have  lalted  i^ 
hours ;  and  the  lofs  of  men  on  board  the  3  fhips 
"which  were  burnt  and  the  frigate  which  was  funk, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  2000.  Fig.  6.  PI.  CXXI V. 
rcprefents  the  fituation  of  the  fleets  while  in  a<5lion. 
(SS')  Egypt,  water  of.  The  only  water  in 
Egypt  is  that  of  the  Nile,  which  flows  with  a  very 
gentle  ftream  through  the  flat  country.  Its  wa- 
ters are  very  muddy,  fo  that  they  muft  have  time 
to  fettle,  or  even  require  filtration  before  they  can 
be  drunk.  For  purifying  the  Water,  the  Egyp- 
tians, according  to  M.  Volney,  ufe  bitter  almonds, 
with  which  they  rub  the  vcfiel  containing  it*  and 
then  it  becomes  light  and  good ;  but  on  what 
principle  this  ingredient  ads,  cannot  be  determin- 
ed. Unglazed  earthen  veflcls  filled  with  water 
are  kept  in  every  apartment ;  which  by  a  conti^ 
nual  evaporation  through  their  porous  fubftance, 
render  the  contained  fluid  very  cool  even  in  the 
greateft  heats.  See  Evaporation.  The  river 
continues  muddy  for  fix  months ;  and  during  the 
three  which  immediately  precede  the  inundation, 
(Sec  §  22.)  the  ftream  being  reduced  to  an  incon- 
jidcrable  depth,  becomes  heated,  green,  fetid,  and 
full  of  worms.  The  Egyptians  in  former  times 
paid  divine  honours  to  the  Ntle,  and  ftill  hold  it 
in  great  veneration.  They  believe  its  waters  to  be 
^ery  nourifhing,  and  that  they  are  fupcrior  to  any 
in  the  world ;  an  opinion  very  excufable  in  them, 
as  they  have  no  other,  and  large  draughts  of  cold 
tvater  arc  among  their  higheft  luxuries. 

.(36.)  Egypt,  winds  peculiar  to.  The  pe- 
iiudical  return  of  winds  from  a  certain  quarter  is 
a  very  wonderful  phenomenon  in  this  country, 
"When  fhe  fun  approaches  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
they  ft.irt  from  E.  to  N.  and  in  June,  they  always 
13I0W  from  the  N.  or  NVV.  They  continue  nor- 
therly all  July,  varying  only  fomelimes  towards 
ihe  E.  and  fomctimcs  to  the  W.  About  the  end 
of  July,  and  during  the  whole  of  Auguft  and  Sep- 
tember, they  blow  diredly  from  the  N.  and  are 
but  of  a  moderate  flrength,  though  fomewhat 
weaker  in  the  night  than  in  the  day.  Towards 
the  end  of  September  they  return  to  the  E.  though 
they  do  not  abfolutely  fix  on  that  point,  but  blow 
jnore  regularly  from  it  than  any  other  except  the 
K  As  the  fun  approaches  the  fouthern  tropic, 
they  become  more  variable  and  tempeftuous, 
blowing  moft  commonly  from  tlic  N.  NE.  and  W. 
which  they  continue  to  do  througiaout  December, 
January,  and  February  ;  and,  during  that  feafon, 
the  vapours  raifcd  ft-om  the  Mediterranean  con- 
denfe  into  mift,  or  even  fometCTneb  into  rain.  To- 
wards the  end  of  February,  and  in  March,  they 
ini>re  firquentiy  blow  from  the  S.  than  from  any 
other  quarter.  During  part  of  M.irch,  and  in 
April, they  blowfron:^  the  S.SE  and  SVV.fometimes 
from  N.  and  E.  the  Kitttr  becoming  moft  prevalent 
abi-nt  the  end  of  that  month,  and  conrinuing  du- 
ring the  whole  of  May.  It  is  to  the  long  conti- 
nuance of  the  N.  wini!<;,  formerly  called  the  Ete 
MAN  WiNBs>  that  Egypt  probably  owes  its  ex- 
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treme  dryneft,  as  well  as  part  of  the  inundatu 
by  which  it  is  fertilized.  From  April  to  Jul 
there  appear  to  be  two,immcnfc  currtnts  in  i 
atmofphere,  the  under  one  blowing  ft-om  the  . 
and  the  upper  from  the  S.  By  the  former  t 
vapours  are  raifed  from  the  Mediterranean  and  t 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  where  they  arc  carri 
over  Abyflinia,  diflblving  there  in  imn\enftf  ( 
luges  of  rain  ;  while  by  the  latter  the  fupcrfiuc 
vapours,  or  thofe  raifed  from  the  country  of 
byfiinia  itfclf,  are  carried  northward  toward  t 
fources  of  the  Euphrates.  Here  the  clouds » 
ming  from  the  S.  defcending  into  the  lover  p 
of  the  atmofphere,  diflolve  in  like  manner  u 
rain,  and  produce  an  inundation  of  the  Euphra 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  Nile,  and  immediately  fi 
cecding  it.  Mr  Bruce  had  an  opportunity  of 
certa'ming  this  h6\  in  June  1768;  for  attfcatt'D 
while  on  a  voyage  from  Sidon  to  Alexandria, 
obferved  great  numbers  of  thin  white  clouds  n 
-ving  rabidly  from  the  S.  and  in  dWcd  oppofi'J 
to  the  Etefian  winds. 

(37.)  Egypt,  WINDS  uncommonly destri 
TiVF  IN.  Befides  the  ordinary  winds  above  w 
tioned  ($36.)  Egypt  is  infefted  with  the  dcftr. 
tive  blallks  common  to  all  warm  countries  whi 
have  defrrts  in  their  neighbourhood.  ThcfefJ 
been  diUinguifl>cd  by  various  names,  fuch  as^ 
Jonous  fivtndiy  hot  (winds  of  the  d^ferty  Samid^  | 
(wind  of  Damafcujy  Kamfiny  and  Simoom,  in 
gypt  they  are  denominated  "  winds  of.  5c  day 
becaufe  they  moft  commonly  prevail  during  1 
50  days  preceding  and  following  the  equ'!W 
though,  OiouUl  they  blow  couftantly  duia.g  c 
half  of  that  time,  an  univerfal  deftrudion  wfii 
be  the  confequence.  Ol  thtfe,  travellerb  hAvci,ii 
various  dcfcnptions.  M.  Volney  fays,  tiia:  1 
violence  of  their  heat  may  be  compared  to  'hu 
a  large  ovtn  at  the  moment  of  drawing  ou'  ( 
bread.  They  always  blow  from  the  S.  and 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  ati 
phcre  over  fuch  vaft  traifts  of  hot  land,  whci 
cannot  be  fuppHed  bya  fufficient  quantity  of  n 
ture.  When  they  begin  to  blow,  the  Iky  li 
its  ufual  ferenity,  and  affiimes  a  dark,  benvy, 
alarming  afpedt,  the  fun  laying  afidc  bis 
fplendor,  and  becoming  of  a  violet  colour, 
terrific  appeaiance  fetins  not  to  be  occafioncd 
any  real  haze  or  cloud  in  the  atmofphere  at  IJ 
time,  but  folely  to  the  vaft  quantity  of  fine  u 
carried  along  by  thofe  winds,  and  which  isioj 
cefTivcly  fubtile  that  it  penetrates  every  whi 
The  motion  of  this  wind  is  always  rapid,  but 
heat  is  not  intoleiable  till  after  it  has  con:  ni| 
for  fome  time.  Its  pernicious  qualities  arc  < 
dently  occafioncd  by  its  excefllve  avidity  of  r^ 
ture.  Thu5  it  dries  and  fliiivels  up  the  ^ 
and  by  affeain^^  the  lungs  in  a  fimilar  manner  iq 
produces  fuffocation  and  death.  The  danger 
greatc ft  to  thofe  of  a  plethoric  habit,  or  vho  b 
been  exHaufted  by  fatigue  ;  and  putrefaflion  «»> 
takes  pince  in  the  bodies  of  fuch  as  are  deiir^y 
by  it.  Its  extreme  drynefa  is  fuch,  th.it  wa! 
fprinkled  on  the  floor  evaporates  in  a  fewminui< 
all  the  plants  are  with',  rtrd  and  ftripped  of  tb 
leaves;  and  a  fever  is  inflantly  pK^ductd  in  ^ 
human  fpecics  by  the  fuppiefiion  o^  perfpr-ifO 
It  ufually  lafts  3  days,  but  15  altogether  iufupp^ 
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:ftik?k<:ontmDe  beyond  that  fimf. 

|crii|rtatrft  when  the  wind  blows  in  fqualls, 

aiaa-iidlcrs  who  happen  to  be  expofed  to  its 

I  bj  fiihout  any  ftieltcr.    The  bed  method  in 

I  ftjiofe  is  to  ftop  the  nofe  and  mouth  with  an 

i  fcKkrdiiet.   Camels,  by  a  natural  joftind,  bury 

I  dcr  Dofes  in  the  fend,  and  keep  them  there  till 

fc  fquall  is  over.     The  inhabitants,  who  have 

ft  opportunity  of  retiring  to  their  houfcs,  inftant- 

l^ibat  ihemfclves  up  in  them,  or  go  luto  pits 

mtk  in  the  earth,    till    the    dcftruAive    blaft 

K  :Tcr.     The  defcription   of  a  blaft   of   this 

bd  wbich  overtook   Mr  Bruce  iu  the  defert 

pKibia  H  ftill  more  terrible     We  have  already 

heijaed  foraething  of  the  pillars  of  moving 

Ife  raiiciJ  by  the  winds  in  the  deiert.     Thcfe 

brt  oMervcd  by  our  traveller  on  this  occafion  in 

■i  their  terrific  majefty*    Son^etimes  they  appear* 

pvjsore  flowly;  at  other  times  with  incredible 

pbds,  fo  that  they  could  not  hav^  been  avoid- 

fc^the  fieetelt  horfe.    Sometimes  they  came  fo 

fettattbcy threatened  df  ftrodion  to  the  whole 

Ite^i'iy.    Frequently  the  tops,  when  arrived  at 

piffinicnfe  height,  fo  that  they  were  loft  in  the 

poiiii,  (uddenly  feparated  from  the  bodies,  and 

P^d  themfelves  in  the  air ;  and  fometimcs 

Bt»!iot  column  broke  off  near  tKe  middle,  as 

*  M  received  a  cannoR  Ihot ;  and  their  fizc 

^kh,  that,  at  the  diftance  of  about  three 

P^  icy  appeared  ten  feet  in  diameter.    Nejtt 

J%t^  appeared  of  a  Analler  fize,  but  more  nu- 

Mi  and  fometimes  approached  within  two 

of  the  company.    The  fun  was  now  obfcu- 

J^^thcm,  and  the  tranfmiflSon  of  his  rays  gave 

KQ  2  dreadful  appearance,  re(eml»Iing  pillars  of 

R*  TWi  was  pronounced  by  the  ^uidc  to  be  a 

r  of  the  approaching  Simoom  or  hoft  wind;  and 

edircded,  that,  when  it  caine,  the  p^soplc  (hould 

■opM  their  faces  and  keep  their  mlouths  on  the 

^1  to  avoid  drawing  in  this  pernicious  blaft 

J**>tbctr  breath.     On  his  calling  out  that  the 

'^^^  was  coming,  Mr  Bruce  turned  for  a  mo- 

it  to  xt\c  quarter  from  whecce  it  came,  which 

^  the  SE.    It  appeared  like  a  haze  or  fog  of  a 
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The  dan-  manner  as  to  cive  thofe  which  were  iieareft  a  re- 
femhiance  of  being  fpangled  with  ftars  of  gold. 
The  fimoom  which  followed  had  the  f-ime  blue 
and  purple  appearance  a8t>efore,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  a  moft  fuffocating  wind  for  two  hours, 
which  reduced  oui  travellers  to  the  loweft  degree 
of  weaknefs  and  dcfpondency.  It  was  remark- 
aWe  that  this  wind  always  came  from  the  SE. 
while  the  fandy  pillars,  which  prognofticuted  its 
approach,  feemed  to  keep  to  the  weft  ward,  and  to 
occupy  the  vaft  circular  (pace  inclofed  by  thel^ilc  - 
to  the  weft  of  their  route,  going  rotind  by  Ch.iigie 
towards  Dongf>la.  The  heaps  o!,  fand  ',<.h  by 
them  when  they  feH,  or  raifed  by  the  whirl  windt 
which  carried  them  up,  were  ii  or  t;  t-  t  high, 
exa^ly  conical,  tapering  to  a  fine  point,  anU  their 
bafes  well  proportioned. 

EG  YPTEN,  k  town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland^ 
100  oailes  SE.  of  Mftt|u.  Lon.  26.  40.  £.  Lat. 
56.  a.  N. 

(i.>  EGYPTIAN,  adj.  of  or- belonging  to 
Pgypt. 

(a)  Egyptians,   the  inhabitants  of  E'^ypt. 
See  Egypt,  §  »6.  N^  i.— v.    To  the  different 
races  mentioned  under  that  fedion,  may  be  abided, 
a  con fider able  rvumbcr  ot  Jews,  Greeks,  and  8y-  ' 
rians,  who  are  mingled  with  the  other  Egyptians.  • 

{.;.)  Egyptians,  or  Ov  PS  I  Es.    See  Gypsies.  ' 

(4.)  Egyptian  thorn.    SeeACACJA. 

EHAM,  a  village  in  the .N.  Peak  of  Derby. 

EHIGEN,  or'     >  a  town  of  Germany,    in 

(I.)  EHINGEN,  ]  SuaWa,  fcatcd  on  the  Da-' 
ntitie,  beloagi«g  to  the  emperor.    Loo.  9.  45.  £. 
Lat.  48.  18  N. 

(a.)  Ehincen,  or  Ebingen,  a  tpwa  in  Suabia, 
on  the  Neckar,  belonging  alfo  to  Auftria.  See 
£BiNGE|f.    Lon.  S.  45.  E.  Lat.  4S.  35.  N. 

EHLEi,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxc'ny,  which  runs  into  the  Elbe,  near 
,  flagdeburg 

EHRENBERG,  a  citadel  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrol,  on  the  trontiers  ot  Suabia,  40 
miles  NE.  of  infpruck. 

EHRE:NBRKITSTEIN,  a  fortrefs  of  Germany, 


Jj?'«  colour,  but  lefs  bright  tha^  the  purple  part    in  the  Lower  Eleilorate,  and  confidered  a«  the 
^"if  rainbow^  -feeoiinrly  atxuit  twenty  yards  in     ^*'"  ^^f  tK*  uhin/>  nnri  tK«»  Mr^^ii^   n*.ai-  r'^KiianfT 


-th,  and  about  i  a  feet  high  from  the  ground. 
™ai  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  before  he  could 
^^ut  and  fall  upon  his  face,  he  felt  the  ve- 
~"^  heat  of  its  current  upon  his  face ;  and  even 
^»  p^iifed  over,  which  was  very  quickly,  the 
F  J^icb  followed  was  of  lijch  a  heat  as  to  threat 
RJ*<aUon.  Mr  Bruce  had  unfortunately  in- 
pw  fo«»e  part  of  the  pernicious  blaft ;  by  which 
F^  lie  almoft  cntircky  loft  his  voice,  and  be- 
Pjf  fiibjc^t  to  an  afthmatic  complaint,  from 
C^J^  did  not  get  free  for  two  years.  The 
Ipcpnepomenon  occurred  twice  more  on  their 
[P*nr  through  this  defert.  The  ad  time,  it  came 
(p  f«  S.  a  little  to  t  he  E.  but  it  now  feemed  to 
P* » thidc  of  Wuc  along  with  the  purple,  aod 
ttw  ^CTC  led  pcpfediy  defined  ;  relembling 
^*tl"nfmoke,  and  having  about  a  yard  in 
l^^  tingjed  with  blue  and  put  pic.  The  3d 
ImSi*^  ^**  preceded  by  an  appearance  of  fandy 
IS^y*  magnincent  than  any  they  had  yet 
*'^0f  tiiefun  (btoiiig  through  tbeot  in  fash  a 


key  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mofelle,  near  Coblentz, 
on  the  £.  or  right  fide  of  the  Rhme.    It  ftood  a  ' 
long  and  fevere  ficgCLhy  the  French  in  1796,  and  ' 
is  at  pVefent,  Dec  zd,  1798)  clofely  blockaded  by 
them,  although  it  was  one  of  the  places  fubmittcd  ' 
to  the  conrid<fratio«  of  the  congrefs  at  Raltadt. 

EHRENFELS,  or  itHRNFCLS,  a  fort  Hud  lord, 
ftip  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  and 
principality  of  Ncuburg,  13  miles  NW.  of  Ra- 
tiiboB« 

EHRENFRIEDERSDORF,  orlRDERDORF,  a 
town  of  Germany,  19  the  cirde  of  Upper  Sax- 
ony, in  the  circle  of  Erxgeburg,  founded  m 
the  year  1407.  Near  it  are  ten  mines,  for- 
merly v^  rich.  It  is  3  miles  W.  of  W0I-' 
kenftein. 

EHRENSTEIN,  a  town  and  ancient  caftle  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  nnd 
principality  of  Schwartzburg  Rudolftadt,  10  miles 
NW.  of  Saalfeld. 

,  EHRETIA,  in  botany :  A  genns  of  the  mono- 

giuiia  ordcTt  belonging  to.  the  pentandria  ciait  of 

y  a  planUi 
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thccTc^orate  of  Treves,  the  ci-devant  duchy  of 
Luxemburg,  and  the  electorate  of  Cologne  t  now 
annexed  to  the  French  republic  and  included  in 
the  above  department  N°  i.  It  belonged  to  the 
duke  of  Arembcrg  and  feveral  other  German  prin- 
ces. 

♦  EIGH.  interj.  An  expreflion  of  fudden  deliRht, 
'  E^GHT.  adj,[eachtay  Saxon  ;  aitay  Goth'ck; 

nchty  Scottilh.]  Twice  four.  A  word  of  number. 
— This  ifland  contains  ei^^ht  fcore  and  eight  miles 
10  circuit.  Sandfs'j  Journey, 

»  EIGHTEE'N.  adj  \r'tght  and  teiu\  Twice  nine. 
He  can't  take  two  from  twenty,  for  his  heart, 

And  leave  ei^^htren',  Sbakefpeare' s  Cjmbelme. 
—If  men  naturally  lived  but  twenty  years,  wc 
ihould  be  fati&fied  if  they  died  about  eigkuen  ;  and 
yet  eighteen  years  now  are  as  long  as  eighteen  years 
vould  be  then.  Tayhr, 

EIGHTEEN  MILE,  or  Losr;  Beach,  on  the 
coaft  of  New  Jerley,  lies  between  Little  Egg  Har- 
bour iiilet,  and  that  of  Barnegat. 

•  EIGHTEENTH,  ccij.  [from  eighteen.]  Tht 
i>ext  in  order  to  the  feventeenth  ;  twice  ninth  — In 
the  eighteenth  year  of  Jeroboam  reigned  Abijam. 
I  Kingj 
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that,  to  avoid  the  yearly  oath,  for  aveHikM 
the  continuance  of  I'ome  eftate  for  life,  whicfe 
rfgT?^,  and  not  fubjeCt  to  forfeiture  for  the  ali« 
tiou  that  Cometh  after  it,  the  party  will  offa 
fue  a  pardon  uncompelled  before  the  time ;  in' 
which  fome  mitigation  of  the  uttermoft  valuca 
well  and  worthily  be  olJercd.  Bac^n. 

ElKEN,  a  to\Wi  W.  of  Aidborough,  Suffol 

ElKETELLY,  a  village  in  Lciccftcrihire. 

EILENBURG,  or  Eulknburg,  a  tow 
Germany,  in.the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony, andl 
ritory  of  Leipiick,  la  milcb  NE.  of  Lds^cktl 
miles  WN  VV.  of  Meiflen. 

ElMBECK.    SeeEiMBECK. 

EI  MEG,  or )  one  of  the  Society  iflands,  i« 

EIMEEO,  5  South  Pacific  ocean,almoft  4 
ly  furrounded  with  locks,  4  leagues  W.  fioa 
N  W.  part  of  Otahcite.    See  Cook,  N»  IIL 

EINABI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  ift 
province  of  Natolia,  36  miles  N.  of  Degnizin 

EINBECK,  or  Eimbeck,  a  towti  of  Gcroi 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony*  and  principi 
of  Grubenhaeen,  on  the  llm^,  inclofed  wilb« 
and  defended  with  redoubts,  towers,  flcc.amU 
talning  %^o  houfe^.    It  is  the  chief  maoufadi 


IGHTFOLD.  adj,  [eight  and  fold,]  Eight  '  town  in  the  whole  principality ;  and  is  30 


SSW.  of  Hildclhcim,  and  48  SSW.  of  Brunfil 
It  belongs  to  his  Majefty  as  eledor  of  Hat 
lx)n.  9.  48.  £.  Lat.  51.  54.  N. 

EINDHOVEN.    See  Eyndhovih. 

EfNFIDEI^  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
of  Pilfen,  8  miles  W.  of  Teufing. 

EJNIEH,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the] 
vinccof  Natolia,  44  miles  8W.  of  Artaki. 

EINSILDEN,  a  town  of  the  Helvetic  re 
tn  the  ci-devant  canton  of  Schwitz,  15  mik 
of  Zug. 

EINVILLE,  or         )  a  town  of  France, 

EiNviLLB  Au  JARD.  >  department  of  Mein! 
11  miles  E.  of  Nancy,  and  4I  N.  of  Luncvilil 

*  ^ISEL.  n.f,  [evjily  Sax.]  Vinegar,  vcijd 
any  acid.    An  old  word. — 

Caft  in  t^y  mind 

Uotr  thou  refemblcft  Chrift»  as  with  fowre 
fon. 

If  thou  paine  thy  tafte,  remember  thercwi 

How  Chrift  for  thee  tafted  eifel  and  gall. 

(i.)  EISENACH,  a  principality  of  German] 
Thuringi^t,  and  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  fitil 
on  the  confines  of  Hefl'e.  It  is  mountainouii 
hardly  produces  com  enough  for  the  inbabiti 
Some  wine  is  made,  but  of  a  very  indifferent  i 
It  has  fome  mines  of  copper,  iron,  vitriol,  i 
[eight  and  ten^  Eight  times  falum,  with  ibme  fait  fpnngs.  It  belongs  to 
duke  of  Saxe  Weimar.  It  gifes  a  vote  to 
duke  of  Sax«- Weimar,  in  the  diets  and  afi 
Wiesr  of  the  circle.  The  tax  is  5  8  rixdollars, 
17  CTuitzers.    Eifenach  is  the  capital. 

(a.)  Eisenach,  the  capital  of  the  above  p 
cipality.    It  has  a  college,  and  is  fcatcd  oa 


times  the  number  or  quantity. 

•  EIGHTH,  a^,  [from  eight,]  Next  in  order 
to  the  feventh ;  the  ordinal  of  eight. — 

Another  yet  ? — A  feventh !  I'll  fee  no  more ; 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears  !  ShaAeJpeare*^ 

— In  the  eighth  month  ihould  be  the  reign  of  Sa- 
turn. Bacon, — 

I  ftay  reludtant  feven  continued  years. 
And  water  her  ambrofial  couch  with  tears ; 
The  eigkthy  fhc  voluntarily  moves  to  part, 
Or  urg'd  by  Jove,  or  her  own  changeful  heart. 

Pope. 

•  EIGHTHLY,  adv.  [from  eighth,]  In  the 
eighth  \i\AC!t,'—Bighthhy  living  creatures  have  vo- 
luntary motion  which  plants  have  not.  Bticon. 

»  EIGHTIETH,  ad/,  {frort  eighty.yTht  next 
in  order  to  the  fcventyninth  ;  eighth  tenth. — Some 
balances  are  fo  exa<A  as  to  be  teolibfy  turned  with 
the  eightieth  part  of  a  grain.  IVilkins's  Al^th.  Mag, 

EIGHT  MILE  Bpidoe,  a  village  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Down,  55  miles  from  Dublin.    - 

»  EIGHISCOHE.  adv.   [eight    and  /eofe,^ 
Eight  times  twenty  ;  an  hundred  and  fixty. — 
What  i  keep  a  week  away  i  feven  days  and 
nights  ? 

Eight/core  eight  hours  ?  and  lovers  abfent  hours, 
.   More  tedious  than  the  dial  eighifcdre  times  ? 

Oh  weary  reckoning  I         ShaMeffteare^j  Othello. 

•  EIGHTY,  adl -  ^  -^.  . 

ten ;  fourfcore. — 

'Eighty  odd  years  of  forrow  have  I  feen, 
And  each  hour's  joy  wrecked  with  a  week  of 
teen.  Shake/pear  e. 

.—Among  all  other  clifBadericks  three  arc  moft 

remarkable;  that  is  feven  times  feven,  or  forty*    ^.j,-,.., «„ p,^,  «.»  .- , 

nine ;  nine  times  ninc»  or  eighty  one ;  and  feven    Nefl'e ;  40  miles  E.  of  Weimar»  and  a6  WSW 
times  nin^,  or  the  year  fixty -three,  which  is  con*        '         ~  ~    " 

ceived  to  carry  with  it  the  moft  confidcrable  fata- 
lity. Brotwn'i  Fulgar  Errours. 

•  EIGNE,  adj.  [ai/ney  Fr.]  (In  law.]  Denotes 
the  cldeft  or  firft  bom.  Here  it  figntftes  unaHen- 
able»  a^  beiiig  eBtailed.r^It  hap{ienethiiot  felslioiii| 


Erfurt.  Ixm.  10.  45.  E.  Lat.  5a  59.  N.      . 

(I.)  EISENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  »^ 
circle-of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  w 
deck,  with  a  caftle,  3  miles  SW.  of  Corbacb. 
3.  a  town  of  Gcxjamj,  ^} 
ctfi 


(a.)£lS£NB£&G; 
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odMf  Upper  Saxony,  and  MargrayiAte  of  Meif^ 
IJb^lffliicsN.ofDrcfden. 

ABNfiURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
litiiUpp^T  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Saxc- 
"      w  milea  W,  of  AJtenburg,  and  30  SS  W. 

fick. 

USENHARTZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
retStiria,  enriched  by  iron  mines,  so  miles 
ileoben 
iffc)  EISENSTADT,  a  town  of  Bohcmis,  in 
Ctsdeof  Kobigingratz,  3  miles  NN£.  of  Git- 

^)£isEX8TADT,  a  town  of  Hungary,  S  miles 
lEdcnburg,  and  16  S.  of  Vienna. 
"lELD,  a  town  of  Grrmany,  in  the  circle  of 
r  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Coburg,  on  the 
,  t  miles  £.  of  Hildburghaufen. 
GARN,  a  town  of  Oennany,  in  the  arch- 
r«  Auftria,  S  miles  WNW.  of  Bohmifch 
>fcn« 

KOIr  a  town  of  Rufllia,  in  th«  government 
fituatcd  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
[flBthe  £.  coaft  of  the  fea  of  Azoph,  50  m. 
tflf  Aiopb.  Lon.  56.  E,  Lat.  46.  30.  N. 

EBEN,  a  towp  of  Germany,  in  the  elec- 

« of  Saxony,  and  county  of  Mansfcld,  once 

||B^JUl  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.    It 

*  I J  churches,  and  about  700  houfcs.  Mar- 
iLttkr,  the  celebrated  reformer,  was  born, 
Ud  io  this  to wn .  It  is  1 2  miles  £.  of  Mans- 
\«i«  W.of  HalU  Lon.  11.  16.  £.  Lat.  51. 

ACH.    See  Exsemach,  N^  i  and  1. 
» a  village  and  barony  of  Germany,  in  the 
fcofWcftphalia,6  milcsENE.  of  Aix  UCha- 

JlSDORP,  otEyszdorf,  a  town  of  Germa- 
I  io  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  belonging  to 
Ebiihopnc  of  Mcrfeburg,  4  miles  £SE.  of  Lut- 

IITDEVET,  an  ancient  town  of  Morocca,  fa- 
te for  i  •  fchools.  It  is  feated  on  a  ftccp  moun- 
li  furroundcd  by  craggy  rocks,  and  encircled 

CTIUN,  or  Ytha¥,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in 
Enitcn<biire.    See  Ythak. 

*  Either,  adv,  [from  the  pronoun.]  A 
tetttivc  adverb,  anfwercd  by  or;  either  the 
•j--We  never  beard  o(  any  Ihip  that  had 
Ifcen  to  arrive  upon  any  fhore  of  Europe  ;  no 
'l^fUbtrXhQ  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies.  Bacon' j  New 

What  perils  fhall  we  find, 
^^thfr  place,  or  time,  or  other  courfe, 
««reus  to  ilter  th'  order  now  aflignM  ?  DanUL 
Kijcryour  brethren  have  mifei  ably  deceived 
t*"  power  confers  virtue.  S<wifi  to  Pope. 
t'-^'  Either. /r(wf.  [<f/^^r,  Saxon;  autber^ 
^^']  I.  Which  foevcr  of  the  two  \  whether 
»«Uic  other.— 

^  Lepidus  flattcre  both, 

«  wh  \%  flaiterM  ;  but  he  neither  loves, 
^eU!jer^  cares  for  him .  ShakeJ^eare. 

k^ '"  arms  thcfc  championb  were, 
^  ^  had  been  a  very  pair  ; 
ip^U  \  man  would  afmoft  fwear, 
'•*t  tk>^r  \xu\  been  eitbfr.      DraUorCs  Nymp. 
I  made  a  faft  frtcndlhip  with  Dig  by,  eitbir 


MioiC] 


of  them  believing  he  could  deceive  the  other.  Cla* 
rtndon, — I  do  not  aik,  whether  bodies  do  fo  eiift, 
that  the  motion  of  one  body  cannot  really  be 
without  the  motion  of  another ;  to  determine 
this  dtber  way,  ia  to  beg  the  queftion  for  or  a- 
gainft  a  vacuum.  Locke,  2.  Each  ;  both, — In  the 
procefs  of  naturaV  beings,  there  fccm  fomc  to  be 
creatures  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  confines  of 
feveral  provinces,  and  participating  fomething  of 
either.  Hale, — 

Sev'n  times  the  fun  has  either  tropick  vicw*d» 
The  Winter  banifli'd,  and  the  Spring  renew'd. 

Dryden'j  FirgU. 
3.  It  is  ufed  fometimes  of  more  than  two ;  any 
one  of  a  ceriatn  number.  4.  Any  of  an  indeter- 
minate numl)er,  as  in  the  following  paflage:^ 
Henry  Vlll.  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  were  fo  pro- 
vident, as  fcarcc  a  palm  of  ground  could  be  got* 
ten  by  either  of  the  three,  but  that  the  other  two 
would  fet  the  balance  of  Europe  upright  again. 
Bacon. 

*  EJULATION.  n./.[eJuktio,  Latin.]  Outcry; 
lamentation  ;  moan  ;  wailing.-^Inftead  of  hymns 
and  praifes,  he  breaks  out  into  ejulatiom  and  effe- 
minate wailings.  Government  of  the  Tongue,-^ 

With  difmal  groans 

And  ejulatitmsf  in  the  pangs  of  deathy 

Some  call  for  aid.  Philips. 

EKASTROW,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Archangel,  80  miles  S.  of  Kola. 

(i.)EKATERlNEBURG,orCATHERiNBURC, 
a  province  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  Perm, 
about  360  miles  long,  and  firom  100  to  160 
bioad. 

(2.)  Ekaterineburg,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province.  It  is  148  miles  SE.  of  Perm,  and  963 
ESE.  of  Peterlburg.  Lon.  78.  o.E.  of  Ferro.  LaU 
56.45.N. 

EKATERINENSLAF.SeeCATHERiNENSLAF. 

EKATERINOGRAD,  or  Catherinograd, 
a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  Caucafus, 
on  the  Malva,  a6o  miles  SE.  of  Azoph,  and  ic8o 
SSE.  of  Pcteilburg.  Lon.  6x.  24.  E.  Ferro.  Lat. 
44.  15- N. 

EKATERINOSLAV.  SccCatherinenslaf. 

EKATERiNOSLAVSK01,orCATHERiNFNs- 
LAFSKOi,  a  province  of  Ruflia,  in  the  government 
of  Ekatcrinoflaw,  comprehending  what  has  for- 
merly been  called  Budziac  Tartaiy,  and  the  Uk- 
raine, now  a  part  of  the  government  of  Ekatcri- 
noflaw. 

*  EKE.  adv,  [eact  Saxon ;  ook^  Dutch.]  Alfo  ; 
likewife  ;  befide  ;  moreover. — 

If  any  ftrcngth  we  have,  it  is  to  ill ; 
But  all  t)ie  good  is  God's,  both  power  and  eke. 

tli^.'  will.  p^iiry  ^ueen. 

Now  if  'tis  Cfiicny  in  the  heart 
That  courage  dots  itfclf  exert, 
'Twill  be  prodigious  hard  to  prove, 
-That  this  is  eke  the  throne  of  love.  Pnort 

*  To  Eke  1;.  a,  [eacan,  Saxon.]  i.  To  increafe. 
1  dtrmpt  there  much  to  have  eked  my  ftore, 

But  tuch  ekin^  hath  made  my  heart  fore.  Spenf, 
—The  litrle  ftrtngth  that  I  have,  I  would  it  were 
with  you. And  mine  to  eke  out  lier's. 

^hake/p,  Aj  you  liJ:e  it. 
a.  To  fupply  5  to  fill  up  dehcicacica.— • 

Sllil 
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Still  be  kind, 
Aod  the  out  our  peHbrmasioe  with  jour  mind. 

Tour  ornaments  hung  all. 
On  fome  patch'd  ddgfaolt  ci  Vwhh  ends  of  wall. 

Pope. 
3.  To  prolraa ;  to  lengthen.-^ 

I  fpeak  too  long ;  but  'tis  td  tAtct  the  time, 
^o  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length, 
To  ftay  you  from  etcAion.  SHakeJ^eare. 

4*  To  fpin  out  by  ufelcfs  additions.  [In  tdis  fenfe 
it  feems  borrowed  from  the  ufe  of  our  old  (ftxtt, 
who  put  eke  into  their  lines,  when  they  wanted  i. 
fyUaWe.J  .      ^ 

Eufden  ekes  out  Blackmore's  endlefs  line. 

P9pt. 

EKELSBEKE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de» 
partment  of  the  North,  9  miles  S.  of  Dunkirk. 

EKENAS,  a  ieaport  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Nyland,  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  gulf 
of  Finland,  50  miles  SE.  of  Abo. 

EKERDER,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
proYincc  of  Natolia,  16  miles  E.  of  Ifbarteh. 

EKEREFORD,  or  Ekrenford,  a  town  of 
Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  oa  the  coaft 
of  the  Baltic,  X2  miles  SE.  of  Slefwick.  It  has  a 
good  trade.  Lon.  10.  »o.  E.  I^t.  54-  5^»  N- 
.  EKESIO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
ef  Smaland,  60  miles  N W.  of  Calmar.  Lon.  15. 
la.  E.  Lat.  57.  »S.  N. 

EKIE,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Thibet,  ^s  miles  S. 
#f  Tofon  Hotun. 

(i  )  EKINTON,N.E.  of  Dronfield,  Derbyfti. 

(a.  Ekinoton,  a  village  in  Worcefterftiire, 
•car  PerJhore. 

EKRAD,  a  town  of  Egypt,  10  miles  SE-  of 
Monfalout. 

EKRENFORD.    See  Bkereford. 

EKRON,  a  city  and  government  of  the  Phi- 
liftines.  It  fell  by  lot  to  the  tribe  of  Jiidah,  in  the 
fcrft  divifion  made  by  Jolhua  (xv.  45.)  but  was  af- 
terwards given  to  the  tribe  of  Dan.  (xij^.  4j.)  It 
was  fituatcd  near  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Afhdod  and  Jamnia.  Ekron  Was  a  powerful  city 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews  Were  ever 
fole  peaceable  pofiVflbrs  of  it :  the  Ekronites 
were  the  fir  ft  who  laid  that  it  was  ncceflary  to 
fend  back  the  ark  of  the  God  of  Ifracl,  in  order 
to  be  delivered  from  thofe  calamities  which  the 
prcfcnce  t)f  it  brought  upon  their  country,  i  Sam. 
V.  10.  1  he  Idol  Baalzebub  was  principally  ado- 
red at  Ekron.  a.  Kings  i.  a.  &c. 

EKSAS.a  town  of  Egypt,  ai  miles  S.  of  Cairo. 

EKSENIDli,  a  town  of  Aliatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  ot  N.itolia,  84  miles  S.  of  Degnizlu. 
Lcn.  46,  4?«  K-  Ferro.  Lat.  36.  27.  N. 

♦  ELABORATE,  adj.  [elaboratujy  Lat.]  Fi- 
•niflied  with  great  diligence  ;  performed  with  great 
labour. — Foiraalities  of  extraordinary  zeal  and 
pk'ty  are  never  more  ftudicd  and  tiaborate  thau 
when  politicians  moft  agitate  dcfperate  dcfigns. 
King  CiMirUs. — 

At  Icaft  on  her  beftow'd 

Too  much  of  ornament,  of  outward  fliew 

EJn^oratf ;  of  Inward,  lirfs  exa<5t.  Milton. 

Man  i>  thy  theme,  his  virtue  or  his  nge 

Drawn  lO  the  lilc  12  esvh  dab* rate  page. 
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— Confider  the  diftefcnce  between  etakorak  1 
coutfes  upon  important  occafions,  deli«tr«4 
parliaments,  and  a  plain  fermon  intended  inh 
common  people.  Swift. 

•  7«  Elaborate.  ^  a.  [ehiffrvi  Lit.]  u' 
produce  with  labour.—  1 

They  in  full  joy  ektbdrate  a  Bgh.  M 
ft.  To  heighten  and  improve  hf  iticceflive  «■ 
vours  to  operations.— The  fap  is  divcrfifiedij 
ftill  more  elaborated  and  exalted,  as  it  circdl 
through  the  veffels  of  the  plant.  Arhtttbmt.  \ 

•  ELABORATELY,  adnf.  [from  ekbmi 
Laborioufly  (  diligently  \  with  great  ftttdy  a( 
hour. — Politick  conceptions,  {oeiahoratefy^ 
«fid  irrought,  and  grown  at  length  ripe  fori 

•»cf^l  do  yet  prore  abortive.  South A^tm 
loured  powders,  which  painters  ufe,  may  \ 
theif  colo<)rs  a  little  changed,  by  being  vciy 
koratefy  afld  finely  ground.  Me^oton.-^  wiB 
ture  once  to  incur  the  cenfurc  of  fome  pa 
for  being  eiakoratefy  trifling.  Bentlej. — !t  is  \ 
elaborately  (hewn,  that  patents  are  good.  Al 

•  ELABOKATION.  n.  f.  [from  elaUm 
Improvement  bf  fucceflive  operations. — ^To  1 
purpofe  is  there  ftich  an  apparatus  of  veiRI 
the  elaboration  of  the  fperm  and  eggs;  fochi 
dious  proccfs  of  generation  and  nutrition  I  fl 

ELABORATORY.    See  LaboratOst. 

(L)  EL^AGNUS,  the  Oleaster,  or  % 
OLiTE,  a  genus  of  the  morrogynia  order,  bd 
ing  to  the  tctrandrm  claiii  of  plants  |  ainlfl 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  i6th  ordet^ 
lycifior^.  There  is  no  corolla ;  the  calyx  M 
panulated,  quadrifid,  fuperior ;  the  fruit  is  a  f 
below  the  campanulated  calyt.  This  gemiil 
not  be  confounded  with  the  oleafter  or  wild  t 
of  Gerard,  Parkihfon,  and  Ray,  which  is  od 
particular  fpecies  of  olive,  called  by  TourK 
and  Cafpar  Bauhme,  olea  fjlvejirii.  See  (M 
There,are  3  fpecies,  viz. 

I.  El;eagsus  inermis,  without  thont^ 
the  kind  commonly  preferved  in  the'  gardfll 
this  coomry.  The  leaves  are  more  than  3  it)l 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  and  have  a  0iN 
appearance  like  fattin.  The  flowers  come  0^ 
the  foot  (talks  of  the  leaves,  fometimes  fiogl^ 
other  times  two,  and  fometimes  three,  at  the  8 
place.  The  outfide  of  the  empalement  is  fih 
and  ftudded ;  the  infide  of  a  pale  yellow.  It 
a  Tery  ftroifg  fcent.  The  flowers  appear  in  Jl 
and  fometimes  fucceeded  by  fruit. 

a.  El.cagnus  latifolia,  with  oral  kH 
is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  fome  other  parti 
India.  In  this  country  it  rlfcs  with  a  woody  • 
to  8  or  9  feet,  dividing  into  many  crooked  bran<^ 
gamiihcd  with  oval  and  filvery  leaves,  which  N| 
feveral  irregular  fpots  of  a  dark  colour  00  the  fl 
face.  They  arc  placed  alternately  on  the  brancW 
and  continue  all  the  year. 

3.  El^acnus  spiNodi,  the  eaftemhmadl 
vcd  olive  with  a  large  fruft,  is  a  native  of  the  I 
v.int  and  Ibme  parts  of  Germany.  The  1«* 
are  about  two  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  M 
broad  in  tiie  middle.  They  are  placed  akcroii 
anti  of  a  fiWer  colour  :  at  tire  footftalk  of  f^ 
lea(  ihcie  comes  out  a  pretty  long  fharp  tbofl 


which  arc  allcrnately  lon^:  the  flowers 
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MAeioMcof  the  emfvilemetit  ts  yeUow,  and 

tBTC  a  ftrong  fcent  when  fully  open. 
i£t«AOllVS,  CULTURE  AND  USES  OF  THB 

imt^ttr  sr&cits  or.  The  firft  «nd  Uft  fpe 
'jbipaybf  propagated  belaying  down  the  youag 
■fcHiiDatttamn.  They  wlU  take  root  in  one 
;  iibeD  they  may  be  cut  off  from  the  old 
and  chber  traniplaoted  into  a  nurCery  for  % 
yaot  or  into  places  whrrc  they  are  to  re- 
Tbe  proper  tiif^  it  in  the  beginning  of 
or  early  in  autamn.  They  (hould  be 
from  high  winds ;  for  they  grow  very 
r,  and  are  apt  to  t>e  (plit  by  the  windi  if  too 
expofcd.  The  Latifolia  \b  too  tender 
the  open  air  of  this  country ;  and  thcrc- 
iftft  be  kept  in  a  warm  ftove,  except  during 
time  in  the  warmcft  part  of  fummer.  From 
wcrof  tbefc  plants  an  aromMic  and  cordial 
lus  been  drawn,  which  is  fatd  to  have  been 
uficd  in  putrid  and  pcftilcotial  fevers, 
ARPUSf  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
_  'a  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria 
oirpUnts;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
thiife  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The 
b  pcotapetalous  and  lacerated  ;  the  caty^c 
yllous ;  and  the  fruit  is  a  plum,  with  a 
kemd. 

^DBNDRUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 

u. 

L»I,  in  ancient  medicine,  ^  fweet  oil, 

la  hooey,  faid  to  flow  from  a  tree  tn  Sy- 

i  to  hatre  been  isfeful  in  bilious  conaplain'ts. 

£OSACCHARUM,  hi  pharmacy,  a  cofo- 

1  of  oil  and  fugar. 

'OTHfiSIUMy  in  antiquity,  the  anoint- 

1,  or  place  where  thofc  who  were  to 

tor  had  bathed  anointed  themfcives.    See 

)  ELAH,  the  fon  of  B=ia(ha,  the  4th  king  of 

!i  titer  the  feparat ion  of  the  10  tribes  from 

He  was  murtlered  while  he  was  drunk, 

when  he  bad  reigned  only  two  years, 

•  3oi4»  and  A.  A.  C.  934. 
)  Elah,  in  ancient  geography,  a  valley  of 
LtbDons  for  the  defeat  and  death  of  Gruliah 

by  Datid. 

^S,  in  botany,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  ria* 

*  r  of  Pdma,  The  male  calyx  is  hexaphyl- 

tbe  corolla  (eiBfid ;  the  ilai.nina  fix :  The 

c  c»lyx  is  bexaphyiloiTs ;  the  corolla  hexape^ 

1^;  the  ftigmata  3  ;  the  fruit  a^  fibrous  plum, 

^a  thrre-falved  kernel. 

f)£LAM,  ^b^v,  Bcb.  i.  e,  a  young  man,]  one 

t  (ms  of  the  patriarch  Sbem. 

%)  Ilam,  in  anckot  geography,  a  coiKitry 

'""  "iy  motioned  in  Scripture,  lying  SE.  of 

In  the  time  of  Daniel  (viit.  a.)  Sufiana 

•  to  hare  been  part  of  it ;  and  before  the  cap- 
\  it  dfM  not  appear  that  the  Jews  called 
^br  >ny  other  name.    £lyma  and  Ely  ma  is 

mernioned  by  the  andents.    Ptolemy, 

^hc  makes  Ely  nwds  a  prorincc  of  Media, 

•fiyma  in  Sofiana,  near  the  (ea-coa^.    Ste- 

^'^Itcsittobcapaftof  Affyriaj  but  Pliny 

M^iephoa  more  properiy  of  Perfia,  whofc  in- 

J^  the  latter  teijftttt  ^aug  ftom  the  £iA- 
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mites.  The  beft  commentators  ajrte^,  i\\ilt  \ht 
Elamites,  who  were  the  anceftors  oi  the  >:(iaQS# 
were  defcended  from  ElaM  the  fon  of  Shcr..  It 
is  likewife  allowed,  that  the  iitfpirei!  writer  can- 
ftantlv  intend  Pcrna,  when  they  fpe^k  o*  riini 
and  trje  ki6>;dom  of  JElam.  Thus,  when  tlic  ;  ro- 
phet  Jerembh  ^xlix.  39.)  after  denoundnji  n  my 
judgments  ^ainft  thia  country^  adi'a  diefe  words» 
••  But  it  fhall  come  to  paf*  in  t|ie  latter  tays,  t  at 
I  will  brin^  again  the  captivity  of  Klam,  faifh  .he 
Lord,"  he  is  always  tinderftoodtomenn  the  rcftora- 
tionof  the  kingdom  of  the  Perfiansby  Cyru>  vho 
fubdued  the  Babylonians,  as  ihey  before  had  Tub* 
dued  the  Perlians. 

.  ELAMITES,  the  ancient  mhabitaflts  of  Pcrfia* 
See  bft  article. 

EJ^AN,  a  town  of  S.  Wales,  tn  the  county  of 
Brecknock. 

•  To  ELANCE*  v.  a,  [ehncfr,  Fr.]  To  thra# 
out ;  to  dart  ?  to  caft  as  a  dart.-^ 

While  thy  unerring  hand  elane*d 
Another,  and  another  dart,  the  people 
Joyfully  repeated  lo !  i'r/V* 

.   Harfh  words,  that,  once  ^lanc^df  muft  ever  fty« 
Irrevocable.  Prhr* 

ELAND,  a  nver  in  Radnorlhire. 
ELAPHEROLIA,  [from  t.xmpp,,  a  deer,]  jta 
Grecian  antiquity,  a  feftival  in  honour  of  Dia- 
na the  huntrefs.  In  the  celebration  a  cake  wa« 
made  in  the  form  of  a  deer,  and  offered  to  the  godi 
defs.  It  owed  its  inAitution  to  the  following  cir- 
cumftance  :  When  the  Phociaob  hid.been  feverc- 
ly  beaten  by  the  Thcffalians,  they  refolved,  by* 
the  pcrfuan  >n  of  one  Deiphantus,  to  raife  a  pile 
of  combuAible  materials,  and  bum  their  Wites, 
children,  and  eiTcifls,  rather  tfian  fubmit  to  the 
enemy.  This  rcfulution  was  unanimoudy  apptx>>' 
ved  by  the  women,  who  decreed  Deiphantus  a 
crown  for  his  magnanimity.  When  every  thing 
was  prepared,  before  they  tired  the  pile,  they  en- 
gaged their  enemies,  and  fought  with  fuch  defpc- 
rate  fury,  that  they  totally  routed  them,  and  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory.  In  commemoratioa 
of  this  unexpected  fuccefs,  this  feftival  was  infti- 
tuted  to  Diana,  and  kept  with  great  folemnity. 

ELAPHEBOLIUM,  in  Grecian  anti<juity,  the 
pth  month  of  the  Athenian  year,  anfwenrtg  to  the 
latter  part  of  February  and  beginning  of  Mardu 
ItconHftedof  3odays3  and  took  its  name  from  the 
ELAPfiEBOLiAy  which  was  celebi*ated  in  it. 
ELAPHUS.    9te  Cervus,  §  X,  N»  yi. 

•  To  ELAPSE,  v.  «.  [ehpftu,  Lat.)  To  pafs 
away ;  to  glide  away;  to  run  out  without  noticcr- 
Thefc  Isadocible  feafon,  a  learning  time  in  youth, 
which,  fufifer  to  etapfir,  and  no  foundation  laid, 
fcldpm  returns.  Clariff', 

ELARAHAL,  or  El  Haranal,  a  town  of 
Spain,  rn  the  province  of  Seville,  %o  miles  NW.  of 
Seville. 

ELASMIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  taks* 
compofed  of  fmail  plates  in  form  of  jangles  }  and 
either  &ngle,  and  not  farther  fifnie ;  or,  if  com* 
pTex,  only  fiHile  to  a  certain  decree,  and  that  io 
fomewhat  thick  lanainjB.  Of  thcfe  laics  there  arc 
feveral  varieties,  ^  me  with  large  and  others  with 
fmall  fpangles,  which  dilTer  alfo  io  coloor  and  o- 
fchtr  pecuUajrities. 

.X  .(!.)•  WAS. 
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-  (i.)  •  ELASTICAL.  Elastick.  aJJ,  [from 

•  iXcor.]  Having  the  |>owcr  of  returning  to  the  form 
from  which  it  is  diftorted  or  withheld  j  fpringy  ; 
liaving  the  power  of  a  fpring. — 

By  what  elajilck  engines  did  fhe  rear 
The  fiarry  roof,  and  roll  the  orbs  in  air. 

Btackmore, 
•^If  the  body  is  cbmpa<*t,  and  bends  or  yields  in-^ 
ward  to  preflion,  without  any  Aiding  of  its  parts, 
it  is  hard  and  elafllck,  returning  to  its  figure  with 
a  force  riling  from  the  mutual  attra^ion  of  its 
parts,  Nefjuton^s  Opticks, — The  mofl  common  di- 
vcrfiiies  of  hua>an  conftitutions  arife  from  the  fo- 
lids,  as  to  their  different  degrees  of  ftrength  and 
tenfion ;  in  fome  being  too  lax  and  weak,  in  o- 
thers  too  elaftitk  and  ftrong.  Arhuthnot. — A  fcr- 

-  ment'ttion  muft  be  excited  in  fome^ffignable  place, 
tvhich  may  expand  itfclf  by  its  r/fl/?/f a/ power, 

■^  and  break  through,  where  it  meets  with  the  weak- 
eft  rtfiftance.  Bentley. 

.  (i.)  Elastic  Fluids.    Sec  J  5,  and  Air,  E- 
trcTRiciTr,  Gas,  &c. 
fa..)  Elastic  Force.    Sec  Elasticity. 

■      If?  f I'f ^Tlr  fe *"  1  Sec  Com,  Elastic. 

(4.).  JfcLASTiC  KESIN,      3 

-  (5  J.Elasttc  Vapours  arc  fuch  as  may,  by 
'  aiiy  extertial  mecSanical  force,  be  comprcfled  in- 
to 9  fmaller  fpace  than  they  originally  occupied  ; 
'  reftorirtg  th^m Pelves,  when  the  preflure  is  taken  off, 
to  their  former  ftate,  ^th  a  force  exadlly  propor- 
tioned to  that^wi^h  Which  they  were  at  firll  com- 
prefled.  Of  this  kind  are  all  the  aerial  fluids  with- 
out exception,  and  alT  kinds  of  fumes  raifed  by 
Beat,  whethcf  from'  folid  or  fluid  bodies.*  Of 
'  thcfe,fome  retain  their  ^lafticity  only  when  a  con- 
Jiderablc  degree  of  heat  is  applied  to  them,  or  to  the 
lubftances  wftich  produce  theiti ;  while  others  re- 

•  fnain  elaftic  in  every  degrc<*  of  cold,  cither  natural 
Or  artificial,  that  has  been  obfertcd.  Of  the  former 
kind  arc  the  vapours  of  wafer,  fpi»?t  (A  wine,  mer- 
cury, fal  ammoffiac,  and  all  kinds  of  fublimablc 
falts ;  of  the  latter,  thofe  of  fpint  of  felt,  mixtures 

•  of  vitriolic  acid  and  iron,  nitrous  acid,  and  vari- 

•  ous  metal:} ;  and  in  fhort,  the  different  fpiccies  of 
'aerial  fluids  indifcriminatcly.  The  elaftic  force 
with  whith  any  one  of  thefe  fluids  is  endowed 
Bas  not  yet  been  calculated,  t>eing  ultimately  great- 
er than  any  obftacle  we  can  put  in  its  way.  Thus, 
if  we  coiihpi'cft  the  atmofphcrical  air,  we  fhall  find 
that  for  fomC  Ihtlc  fimc  it  will  cafily  yield  to  the 
force  we  apply  ;  bi/t  every  fUccfeedipg  moment  the 
refiflance  t^iH  become  flfonger*  and  a  gfeater  and 
greater  fofce  muft  be  applied  in  order  to  comprefs 

i  it  farther.     As  the  ConaprcflioTi  goes  on,  the  vcf- 

•  fei  containing  the  air  l)ecomes  hot  j  but  no  power 
whatever  has  yet  been  a6le  to  deftfoy  the  cfafticr- 
ly  of  th<?  contained  fluid  in  any  degree  ;  for  upon 

•  r-cmcvmg  the  prefTiire,  it  is  alwiys  fonnd  to  6c- 
cupy  the  very  fame  fpace  that  it  did  before.   The 

.   c^i<.  IS  the  farf^e  tpith  at/ucou^  ftcam,  to  which  2 

-  fuflicicnt  heat  is  applied  tcf  keep  it  from  cdndcn- 
•  flnp  it)to  water.    This  will  yield  to  a  certain  dc- 

-"^re^  ;  but  every  moment  the  refiftance  becomes 
greater,  until  at  Uft  it  will  overcome  any  obftacles 

A"  whatever.    An  eitimple  of  tbf  power  of  this  kihd 

"-«jf  fteam  we  have  every  day  In  the  fteam  engine ; 
and  the  vapours  of  other  matters,  both-  f^lid  ahd 

-^^^^  have  frequently  masufeftcd  tbtml^slves  to 
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be  endowed  \Hth  an  equal  force.  Th\»  th<  f!i 
of  the  vapours  of  fpiiit  of  wine  has  occafioi 
terrible  accidents  when  the  worm  has  been  ft< 
ped,  and  the  head  of  the  ftill  abiiurdly  tied  do 
to  prevent  an  exptofion ;  the  vapcmrs  of  merci 
have  burft  an  iron  box ;  and  thofe  of  fal  ami 
niac,  volatile  (khs,  nitrous  acid,  marine  acid,  pk 
phoms,  &c.  have  all  been  known  to  burft  thtd 
mical  veflels  w  hich  confined  them  with  great  foi 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  endanger  tbofe  who  Ai 
near  them.  In  (hort^  from  innurotrablc  obfd 
tions,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  undoubted  fi 
that  there  is  no  fubftance  whatever  capable  of 
ing  reduced  into  a  ftate  of  vapour  but  wbi 
that  ftate  is  endowed  with  an  elafHc  force  1 
mately  fuperio*'  to  any  obftacle  we  can  throi 
Its  way.  It  has  been  a  defideratum  among  (A 
fophcrs  to  give  a  fatisfadory  reafon  for  thii  i 
nifhing  power  of  elafticiiy  in  vapour,  whiol 
feemingly  fo  little  capable  of  accompHibingi 
great  purpofe  when  in  an  unconfined  ftate. 
air  is  that  fluid  in  which,  from  the  many  ca 
ments  made  upon  it  by  the  air-pump  and  ot 
wife,  the  elaftic  property  has  moft  frequently  I 
obfcrved,  the  rcfcarches  of  philofbpbers  wtfl 
firft  principally  dirc<fted  towards  it  The  01 
they  afligned,  however,  were  very  inadr^ 
bemg  founded  upon  an  hypothefis  conoemisf 
form  of  »he  particles  of  the  atmofpherc  itfcdf,  J 
they  fuppofedto  be  either  rolled  up  like  the  TfH 
of  watches,  or  that  they  confift  of  a  kind  rfl 
tic  flakes.  This  was  followed  by  another  I| 
thefis  concerning  their  fubftance,  which  wall 
gined  to  be  perfe^ly  elaftic,  and  fo  ftrongl 
they  could  not  be  broken  by  any  mechanical  • 
er  whatever ;  and  thus  they  thought  the  pal 
menon  of  the  elafticity  of  the  air  might  be  dspl 
ed.  But  an  infupcrabie  difficulty  ftill  attcfl 
ihcir  fcheme,  notwithftanding  both  tbefe  fup| 
tions  ;  for  it  was  obfcrved,  that  the  elaftic  pfl 
of  the  air  was  augmented,  not  only  in  propoc 
to  the  quantity  of  prelTurp  it  was  made  to  e« 
but  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  beat  arf 
to  it  at  the  time.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  H 
of  this  difficulty ;  and  juftly  concluded,  thai 
phenomena  of  the  air's  elafticity  could  not  b« 
ved  on  any  6ther  fuppofition,  than  that  of  aw 
five  power  diffufed  all  around  each  of  its  parti 
which  became  ftronger  as  they  approachci 
weaker  as  they  t emovcd  fi'om  each  other.  9 
the  common  phenomena  of  the  atr^pum^ 
condenfing  engine  received  iatisfiidofy  trxfi 
tion  ;  but  ftill  it  remained  to  account  for- 
power  fhown  in  the  prefcnt  cafe  by  hcaf>  I 
could  not  be  denied  that  this  element  had  t\ 
great  (hare  in  augmenting  the  elafticity  of  til 
mofphcfc,  and  fccmed  to  be  the  only  caufcofi 
ticity  in  other  vapours.  It  does  not  app«a»^ 
Sir  Ifaac  entered  into  this  queftion.  but  cont* 
himfelf  with  attributing  to  heat  tbe  propel* 
increafmg  reputfioh,  and  afcribing  this  to  aiM 
uncxptorcd  property  cslled  rartfa&im*  J 
matters  ftood  till  tl>e  great  difcovcry  naadc  W 
Black,  that  fonic  bodies  have  the  power  0* 
forbing  in  an  unknown  manner  the  deiw'^ 
quefHon,  and  parting  with  it  afterwardij  foj 
it  flows  out  9f  -the  body  which  had  abforbn 
with  tbc  very  Cimc  pit)p«rtiiei  Chat  ^  ^^  J^ 
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I  ifaptfon.  Hence  many  pbenoraent  of  heat, 
»  Vpwr,  and  etaporation,  were  explained  in  a  man- 
Vaodi  mon?  iatif fadory,  than  had  ever  been  at^ 
mpted,  or  even  expedcd  before*  One  of  thefc 
that  rrmarkable  property  of  metal«  becoming 
_  bfhamroerinj;  dining  which  operation*  iQ 
irDodor't  opioioa,  the  element  of  heat  is 
out  from  between  the  particles  of  the 
u  water  u  firgm  the  pores  of  a  fponge  by 
it  between  the  fingers.  Of  the  fame  na- 
B  the  phenomenon  above  mentioned,  that 
when  fblentJy  comprefied  becomes  hot,  by 
of  the  4|uantity  of  more  iubtile  clement 
'  out  from  among  the  particles.  lf\  this 
it  appears,  that  heat  and  the  nepuJfive 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  arc^he  very  fame ; 
^dimioxlbinK  the  heat  of  any  quantity  of  air^ 
lifticity  is  eflfedually  diminiOied,  and  it  will 
tetf  flinnk  into  a  foiailcr  fpace  as  effciaually 
*  Bechamcal  prcffure.  In  one  cafe  we  have 
■ay  be  c^led  ocular  ^monftration  of  thjc 
«f  thh  dod^nne,  tiz.  that  by  throwing  the 
of  a  ftroog  burning  lent  upon  a  (mall  quan- 
gf  charcoal  in  vacuo^  the  whole  will  be  con- 
isto  inflammable  air,  having  even  a  greater 
of  fhlMeity  than  common  air  in  an  equa) 
of  belt.  Here  there  n  nothing  elfebut 
•  ifht  to  produce  the  elaftic  power,  or 
tic  pvticles  of  charcoal,  which  before  at* 
'  iDv  to  repel  each  other.  In  anpther  cafe 
t(vi(ien€e  equally  ftrong,  that  the  element 
jk«  by  itfclf,  without  the  prcA:nce  of  that  of 
1  ii  capable  of  producing  the  (ame  cffe^. 
•hen  a  phial  of  ether  is  put  into  the  receiver 
»-pomp,  and  furrouqdfid  by  a  fmall  vcflel 
itCT)  the  ether  boils  violently,  and  is  diflipated 
'■^or,  while  the  water  freezes,  and  is  cooled 
l^grctt  degree.  The  diftpation  of  this  vapour 
^  that  it  has  a?  ehflic  force ;  and  the  abforp- 

*  of  the  heat  from  the  water  fcows,  that  thif 
■ttt  oot  ooly  produces  the  elaJ^icity,  but  aAu- 
fmten  iito  the  fubit^cc  of  the  vapour  itfcH"; 
^  »c  have  not  the  Jeaft  reaibn  to  conclude; 

^  is  pny  other  repulfi.vc  power,  by  which 

( psitides  are  kept  at  a  diftance  from  vne  ano- 

^  tbe'Aibftance  of  the  heat  itfelf.    lu  what 

'^  ads,  we  cannpt  pretend  exactly  to  ex- 

» irithciut  oMkiog  hypothcfes  concerning  the 

of  the  minute  particles  of  matter,  which 

r*J*>y»  be  very  uncertain.    AH  known  phe- 

pfnii  however,  concur  in  rendering  the  theory 

P  l«l  down  extremely  probable.    The  elafti- 

P^the  ftcam  of  water  is^xa^Uy  proportioned 

Jl*  degree  of  heat  which  flows  into  it  from 

"*3at;  and  if  this  be  kept  Aip  to  a  fufScient  de- 

JtthfTt  14 no  mechanical  prelTure  whj>»h  can 

■■«  it  into  the  tatc  of  water.    This,  however, 

^^  eafijy  be  done  by  abftradiijg  *  certaiw 

*»of  the  latent  heat  it  contains;  when  th? 

Jopour  will  become  a  deofe  and  heavy  fluid. 

■«me  thing  may  be  done  in  y^rious  iv^ys 

•  the  pcrmanentiy  elattic  fluids.  Thus  the 
j**  <M^fticated  air,  when  made  to  part 
"■<•  latent  beat  by  burning  with  iron,  is  con» 
?^  "ito  a  gravitating  fubftanoe  of  an  unknown 
f*V*hicii  adheres  ftrongly  to  the  metal.  If 
*  °<coapofitioa  is  pertormed  by  inflammable 
•i  Wi  togeth^  imiu  into  an  bcayy^.  aq^ucoui^ 
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or  acid  fittid :  if  by  mixture  wnh  nitrous  «<r,  ftil 
the  heat  is  difcemiblc,  though  Icfs  violent  th;m  in 
the  two  former  cafes.   The  decompolition  indeed 
i3  Dower,  but  equally  complete,  and  the  dephlo- 
giflicated  air  becomes  part  of  the  nitrojis  acid, 
from  which  it  may  be  again  expelled  by  proper 
ipeans :  but  of  thefe  means  he*t  mull  always  be 
one ;  for  thus  only  the  elafticity  can  be  rcftored, 
and  the  air  be  recovered  in  its  proper  ftate.    The 
fame  thing  takes  pUce  in  fixed  air,  and  all  other 
permanently  eladic  fluids  capable  of  being  abforb- 
ed  by  others.  The  CQncluCon  therefore,  which  wc 
can  only  draw  from  what  data  we  have,  concern- 
ing ihc  compofition  of  daftic  vapours,  is,  that 
all  of  them  are  formed  of  a  terreftrial  fubftance, 
united  with  the  element  of  heat  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  part  of  the  latter  may  be  fqueczed  out  from 
among  the  terreftrial  particles ;  but  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  as  foon  as  the  preflure  is  taken  off,  the 
furrounding  fluid  rufhe^  in,  and  expands  them  to 
their  original  bulk:  and  this  expan(ion  or  ten- 
dency tQ  it  vriil  be  iocreafed  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  heat,  juft  as  the  expanfion  of  a  fponge 
would  be  exceedingly  augn»ented,   if  we  could 
contrive  to  convey  a  flream  of  water  into  the  heart 
Qf  it,  and  ipake  the  liquid  flow  out  with  violence 
through  every  pore  in  the  circumference.     Ira 
this  cafe,  it  is  evident  that  the  water  would  aft 
as  ^pctvjer  of  repulfian  among  the  particles  of  the 
fponge,  as  well  as  the  IJre  does  among  the  par- 
ticles c^  the  water,  charcoal,  or  whatever  other 
fubftance  is  employed.    Thus  fu  we  may  reafon 
from  analogy ;  but  in  ah  probability  the  internal 
and  eOkntial  texture  of  thefe  vapours  will  forever 
remain  unknown.    Their  obvious  properties,  as 
well  as  fome  of  their  more  latent  operations  in 
many  cafes,  will  be  found  treated  of  under  Aero- 
logy, Evaporation,  Volcano,  &c.     It  has 
been  imagined  by  fome,  that  the  artificial  elaftic 
fluids  have  not  the  fance  mechanical  property  with 
common  air,  viz.  that  of  occupying  a  Ipace  in- 
verlely  proportional  to  the  weights  with  which 
they  are  prefted :  but  this  is  found  to  be  a  mif- 
t^ke.    4*(  °^  thei^  likewife  have  been  found  to 
be   non-condudors  of.  eledtricity,    though   pro- 
bably not  all  in  the  fame  degree.    Even  aqueous 
vapour,  when  intimately  mingled  with  any  per- 
manently elaftic  fluid,   refufes  to  condud   thia 
fluid,  as  is  evident  from  the  highly  ele^rical  ftatc 
of  the  atmofphe^e  in  very  dry  weather,  when  we 
are  certain  that  aqueous  vapour  muft  ajpound  very 
much,   and  be  intimately  mi^ed  yritS  it.    The 
colour  of  the  eledrJc  fpark,  though  it  may  be 
made  yi(jble  in  all  kinds  of  permanently  elaftic  va- 
pours, is  very  different  in  different  fluids.    Thus 
m  inflammable  and  alkaline  air  it  is  red  or  purple, 
bvt  in  fi^ed  air  it  appears  white. 

■(i.)*PL4.STICrrY.«./.  Lfrom^/^7/c/&.]  Fofcc 
in  bodies,  by  which  they  endeavour  to  reftore 
t^emfelvea  tor  the  pofture  from  whence  they  were 
dliplaced  by  any  external  force,  ^incf, — A  lute- 
ftring  will  bear  a  hundred  weight  without  rup- 
ture ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  cannot  exert  its  elaf" 
ticitj :  ta&e  away  flfly,  and  immediately  it  raifeth 
the  weight.  Arbutbnot*^^ 

.  Me  emptinds  and  dulnefs  could  infpire. 
And  were  my  elaftUUy  and  fire.  PopCm 

(^0  £LA$TiciTy|  CAiJSE  OF.     Jhe  caufe  or. 
2^  principle 
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finnrtp^e  of  dafticity,  or  fpnnglncfe,  tsTarfOuny 
aifi^red.  T^e  Carfefims  account  for  it  ^om  the 
matV"A  ftiSti^is  making  zi\  t-fibrt  to  pafs  through 
port*^  thkt  Are  oo  na»row  for  it.  Thus,  fay  they, 
W  btndinp,  or  compreflingr,  a  bard  cbllic  body, 
^»  tr  .  a  how,  iic  p?»rts  recf  dt'  from  each  other  on 
the  c  inv(x  fide,  and  approach  on  the  concave : 
CO  "fcqurntly  the  porefj  are  contn?5ed  or  ftniten- 
«d  on  *he  c<>nc^ve  fide  ;  and  if  they  were  before 
fov^c",  aje  now,  for  jnflance,  oval;  fo  that  the 
Tftateria  fuhtilis,  or  n^^tter  of  the  fecond  element, 
*r«'tMy*^u,-in^  to  pafs  out  of  thofe  pores  thus 
ftrr.'tencd,  tnufV  make  an  effort,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  reftore  the  body  to  the  ftatc  it  was  in  when  the 
pores  were  more  patent  and  round,  f.  e.  before 
the  bow  was  bent ;  and  Jn  thi»  confifls  its  elafti- 
ciiy.  Other  philofopbers  account  for  clafticily 
puch  after  the  f<ime  manner,  hut  with  this  differ 
itnce,  that  in  lieu  of  the  fubtiie  matter,  they  fub- 
llilute  Ethcr,  cr  a  fine  etherial  medium  that  per- 
Tadcs  all  bodies.  Others,  felting  afule  the  preca- 
fious  notion  of  a  materia  fuhtilis,  account  for  e- 
Jaflicity  from  the  great  lav^  of  a ttr action,  or 
^he  caufe  of  the  cohesion  of  the  parti  of  folid 
and  firm  bodies.  Thus,  fay  they,  when  a  hard 
body  is  ftruck  or  bent,  fo  that  the  component 
parts  are  moved  a  little  from  each  other,  but  not 
jquite  disjointed  or  broken  off^  or  feparated  fo  f^r 
'as  to  be  out  of  the  power  of  that  attradling  force 
whereby  they  cohere  |  they  muft  certainly,  on  the 
icffl'iition  of  the  extern ^il  violence,  fpring  back  to 
their  foympr  natural  fltate.     Others  refolve  clafti 
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fjieigh  confHcrably  more  in  the  bftlanee  thmt 
did  before ;  upon  opening  the  mouth  thereof,  tl 
air  ruihcs  out,  till  the  ball  fink  to  its  former  weifb 
From  hence  we  argue,  that  thfre  i»juft  asiiua 
air  gone  out,  as  compreflfd  air  had  been  crom 
ed  in.  Air,  therefore,  returns  to  its  former  i 
gree  of  enpanfion,  upon  removing  the  force  tl 
con^prelfed  or  rtfiftcd  its  expanfion ;  confequai 
it  is  endowed  with  an  elaftic  force.  It  moil 
added,  that  as  the  air  is  found  to  rufh  out  in  e«| 
fituation  01  direction  of  the  orifice,  the  cU 
force  a€ts  every  way,  or  in  every  dire^ion.  1 
elafticity  of  the  air  niakes  a  confiderabk  aitidi 
Pneumatics.  The  caufe  of  the  elafticity  oCI 
atmofphere  has  been  commonly  afcribed  toil 
pulfion  between  its  particles ;  but  tbisdn  ^ 
only  a  very  flight  icka  of  the  nature  of  itsefa 
city.  The  term  repuffioni  like  that  of  tfWnrfi 
requires  to  be  dt  fined  ;  and  in  ail'probabttitf  I 
be  found  in  moil  cafes  to  be  the  cffed^  of  the 
tion  of  fome  other  fluid.  Thus,  we  find,  that| 
elafticity  of  the  atmofphere  is  very  confidrti 
affeded  by  heat.  Suppofing  a  quantity  of 
heated  to  fuch  a  degree  as  is  fufiRcient  to  1 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  to  at  a,  it  will  tbc«i 
cupy  a  confiderable  fpace.  If  it  is  cooled  tol 
a  degree  as  to  fink  the  therrooroctcr  to  q,  iti 
ftirink  up  into  leff  than  half  its  former  bulk.  1 
quantity  of  repulfivc  power*  therefore,  acqi 
by  the  air,  while  paffing  frooa  one  of  thcfe 
to  the  other,  is  evidently  owing  to  the  heat  J 
to  or  taken  away  fiom  it.  Nor  have  we  a»f I 
fon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  quantity  of  ebftiat| 
rcpulfive  power  it  ftill  poirefles  is  owiQ|  to 


city  into  jthe  preflTure  of  the  atmofphere ;  for  a 

violent  tenfion,  or  compreffion,  though  not  fo    ._^„     .  ^  .     .  r     ^ 

great  as  to  fejiaratp  the  conftitiieirt  particles  of  other  thing  than  the  fire  contained  in  it  1 
bodies  far  enough  ^o  let  in  any  foreign'  matt«r,  fuppofing  repuffion  to  be  a  primary  caufe  imfcp 
plufV  yet  oqcafion  many  little  vacuola  l>ctweeri  the  dent  of  all  otfiers,  has  given  rife  to  many  emi 
frparated  furfacesj  fo  that  upon  the  removal  of  pus  theories,  and  been  one  yeiy  great  nieia 
the  force  they  will  clofe  again  by  the  pfcffuit  of  ipn>barrafling  philofopbers  in  their  accouotiD| 
the  aerial  fluid  upon  the  external  parts.  See  A7- 
MOSPH  ERE.  Laftly,  others  attribute  the  elafticity 
of  all  hard  bodies  to  the  power  of  r^ftlition  in  tht 


air  included  within  thenft  f  and  fo  make  the  elas- 
tic FORCE  of  the  air  the  principle  of  eli^icity  in 
all  other  bodies.    See  Elastic,  J  5.    ' 

{3.)  "Elasticity  OF  fluids  is  accounted  for 
from  their  particles  being  all  en<!owed  with  acen- 
^ifuga"!  force  ;  when  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  {Prop,  23. 
lib,  2.)demonftratej»,  that  particles,  which  natu- 
rally avoid  or  fly  off  firom  one  ?iiother  by  fnch 
forces  as  are  reciprocally  proportioned  to  the  dif- 
tancci  of  their  ceptre,  will  cpmpofe  an  elaftic 
fluid,  who^e  denfity  fhall  be  proportional  to  its 
CompreiTiori  ;  and  luce  i^frfa^  if  any  fluid  be  com- 
pofed  of  particles  that  fly  <iff  and  avoid  one  ano- 
ther, and  hath  its  denfity  proportional  to  its  com 
predion,  then  the  centrifugal  forcts  of  thofe  par 


the  phenomena  of  Electricity, 

•  ELASTICK.    See  Elastical,  J  i 
ELA8TON,  or  Glastoji,  a  village  in  S 

fordihire,  on  the  Dove»  near  Chcadlc. 

(i.)  ELATE,  in  botany,  a  genus  belonging 
the  natural  order  of  />« /wur.  There  is  no  m 
calyx ;  the  corolla  is  tripetalous,  with  ^  ftaml 
Thj?re  is  no  female  calyij ;  the  corolla  11  trip* 
lous,  with  one  piftil  j  the  fruit  it  an  oval  acul 
nated  plnm.  ' 

(1.*  Elate.  fl£//.  [<•&/«/,  Lat.]  Floftwd 
fuccefs ;  elevated  with  piofperity ;  loft^ ;  haug 
Oh,  the  Hi  htlefs  mortals !  ever  bhnd  to  a 
Too  foon  dcjedted,  and  too  toon  tiatt!    P\ 

I,  of  mind  (laU%  and  fcorning  fear, 
Thus  with  new  taunts  infult  the  roonftcr'sft 

Pcpe'sOd 

•  To  Elate,  v.  a.  (from  the noixn.]  i-  Tod 


tlcle^  will  be  reciprocally  a3  the  diftanccs  of  their    vatc  witli  fuccefs;  to  pufl"  up  with  ptoljxia 


To  exuH  :  to  heighten.    An  ^nufual  frn^'l 

Or  troth,  divinely  breaking  on  his  inina» 

Bkites  his  being,  and  ynfplds  his  power.  7m 

]f  LATER,  in  zoology ;  a  genus  at  infciJts,  t 

longing  to  the  order  of  colepptera.    The  sntij 

ate  Tetaceous ;  and  an  elaftic  fpring  or  ^inc|i 


c'entreis 

'  (4.)  Elasticity  oy  the  air,  is  the  force 

wherewith  that  element  dilates  itfelf,  upon  remo- 

Ying'  the  force  whereby  it  was  before  Comortfled. 

See  AU,  artd  Atmosfkere,  ^  6.     The  eUlticlty 

or  (prii^i;  of  the  air  was  fir  »  dilcovcied  by  Galileo,     „.^  a^.„w^^„.  ,  ^ —  «..  >.-, —  ., — .-  -    ■      aj 

Its  exifteftct  is  proved  by  tVis  experiment  of  that    je^s  from  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  brctfj 

pbilofopher :  An  extraordinary  quantity  ©f  air  be-     under  fide  of  the  thora«.     By  means  of  ^^^^ 

iHg  intruded  ^y  a  fyringe  into  a  hollow  glafs  or     of  fpring,  the  animal,  when  turned  upon  his  W 

tilptal  ball,  tiH  thel)ftll,  with  tlua  acccflion  of  a^r,    coaiiivcs  to  itap  up  into  the  air,  awl  fo  •^J 
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H.  ft  tifiei  in  fizc ;  twi  when  the  infca  is  ELBASSANO,  a  town  of  European  Ttlftffiia 
fM%  iod  newly  metamorphofedt  its  elytra  are  Albania ;  45  miles  S£.  of  Durazzo.  Lon.  ao.  9.  £• 
ffi^beairtiAil  deep  red ;  but  in  a  few  d4y8  they  \  Lat.  41.  .14   N. 

Ita^to  aomch  darkei  hue^  and  are  ntarly  of  a  \  (i.)  £LBE,  a  large  river  in  Germany,  anciently 
4k^cokiur«  In  the  ftate  of  larvse  it  inhabits  >CAlWd  Albis,  whi<^h,  riling  on  he  confines  of  St« 
irtruDb  of  decayed  trees,  and  is  there  tian^-    lefia,  ruMS  throajih  Eiohcmia,  Mifnia,  Upper  Sax- 

Anhalt'  Magdeburg,  Brantlenburg,  and  Dan* 


Araed.  With  the  hdp  of  its  wicgft  it  iffues  from 
liprifiM,  flutters  upon  flv>wer«,  wanders  over  the 
fcJdi,  lod  cooceds  itfcif  in  thickets  or  under  the 
hrk  of  trees.  See  Plate  CXXIV,  >.  ? 
i  ix.)*ELATERIUM.  ir./.  [Lat.)  An  infpiflated 
ke,  iigbt,  of  a  friable  texture  and  an  acrid  and 
pigat  u'te.  It  is  pt ccurcd  frpm  the  fruit  of 
prikl  fbcumbcr.   It  is  a  very  violent  and  rough 

«jt)£LATiRrvM,  \EXMTtff9,]  in  botany,  a  genus 
MmoiunJna  order,  iKlonging  to  the  inoncecia 
•sf  plants;  aod  in  the  natural  fnethod  r»uk- 
iwlcr  the  34?  h  order,  Cucurhitacea,  Inhere 
rhtr  nude  nor  female  calyx ;  the  coruiia  is 
cr&aped;  thecapCole  irJeriur,  unilocular*  and 
M 

SIATH,  or  Eloth,  in  ancient  geography,*  a 
Rotldomsa.  iicuated  upon  the  Red  Sea,  which 
imd  in  his  conqued  of  Edom  took,  (a  Sam  viii. 
I.;  afid  there  eiUbliihed  a  trade  to  ill  parts  of 
vorid.  Solomoo  built  (hips  in  Elath,  and  f^nt 
■  from  thence  to  Ophir  for  gold,  a  CI  r.  viii. 
y\t  It  continued  in  the  pofifeffiori  of  the  If- 
about  150  years,  till  the  time  of  Joram, 
b  tfce  Edonites  reiroUed  and  recovered  it ; 
fi^pfiii.  so.)  but  it  was  again  taken  (Tx>m 
n  bf  Atariah,  and  by  him  left  to  his  foa ; 
Iii!g«  nv.  S9.  In  the  time  of  his  grandfon 
hit  however,  Rezin  king  of  Syria  took  it ; 
^  in.  6.)  and  the  Syri^ms  kept  it  long ;  till  after 
kn^changei  under  the  Ptolemies,  it  came  at  laft 
Botlffpoficifion  of  the  Romans. 
fcUTINE,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  tetra- 
f^i  order,  belonging  to  the  odandria  clafs  of 
l>}ti;  aod  io  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
■  iSth  order,  InundaU.  The  calyx  is  tetra« 
b|l!oa« ;  the  petals  4  (  the  capfuk  quadnlocular» 
Mdnnhred,  aod  deprefled. 
•ELATION,  ff./.  Ifrom  ehte.]  Haughtinefs 
•occdisg  from  fucce^ ;  pride  of  profperity.— r 
Pd  bcpa  to  puniih  this  vain  elatim  of  mind,  by 
ndrawing  bis  favours.  Aturbury. 
_«*.^TMA,  a  town  of  RuiTia,  in  the  govern* 


neberg  ;  and  afterwards  dividing  the  duchy  of  Li- 
nenhurg  from  that  of  Mecklcnhur>r,  as  well  as  that 
of  Bremen  from  Holflein,  falls  into  the  German 
ocean,  about  70  miles  below  Hamburg,  ft  is  na« 
vigaMe  for  great  (hips  higher  than  any  other  river 
in  Europe. 

VI.)  Elbe,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upp^r  Rhine,  which  runs  into  t»e  Ed<rr,  % 
milcft  SSE.  of  Fritzlar^  in  the  county  of  Waldt^ck. 

ELBEDOUl,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  County 
of  Yonte  1,  14  miles  S.  of  Abu  Arifdi. 

ELBliRFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Wednhalia,  near  Duffeldorf ;  on  the  E. 
or  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  It  ^s  taken  by  the 
French  in  June,  1 796 

ELBRRT,  a  new  county  of  the  United  Stales 
in  the  upper  diftridt  of  Georgia,  on  the  traA  o€ 
land  between  Tugulo  and  Broad  rivers.  The  SK. 
comer  of  the  county  is  at  their  confluence,  it  the 
town  ot  Peteriburg,  On  the  NW  it  is  bounded 
by  Franklin  county. 

(i.)  ELBERTON,  the  feat  of  juflice  in  the  a- 
bove  county,  is  13  miles  N  W.  of  Pcteriburg,  tnd 
30  SE.  of  Franklin  court  houfe. 

(i.^Elberton,  a  poft  town  in  Effingham  coun- 
ty, Georgia,  on  the  NE  bank  of  O^^cechee  river, 
Jt  18  ab<>ut  19  miles  W.  of  Ebt  nczer,  43  NW.  ik 
Savannah,  and  55  SE.  of  Louifville.  Lon.  8o-  30* 
W.  Lat.  31.  i«.  45.  N. 

(3.)Elbsrton»  a  village  of  England,  zi  milet 
from  Briitol. 

ELBEUF,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine.  It  haft  a  cloth  manufaaure, 
and  is  feated  on  the  Seine,  10  nniles  S.  of  Rouen* 
and  6?  N  W.  of  Paris,  Lon.  i.  8.  E.  Lit.  49. 19.  N. 

(i.)ELBING,  a  city  of  Polifh  Pruffia.  in  the 
palatinate  of  M^rienburg,  feated  on  a  bay  of  the 
Baltic  fea,  called  the  Fripbqff^  near  the  mouth  ef 
the  Viftula.  The  town  is  large,  populous,  and 
very  well  built.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new 
town,  which  are  both  well  fortified.  The  old 
town  has  a  handfome  towtr,  whh  a  good  college. 


of  Tambov,  00  the  Oka,  13^  miles  N.  of    The  ftadthoufe  and  the  academy  are  good  build- 


t»T.  Loo.  59.  a8.  E.  Fcrro.  Lat.  $$*  *•  Nc 
fiUTOSTEMA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
*^»<lni  order,  belonging  to  thc^onoccia  clafs 
'P'jftu.  The  male  flowers  have  no  calyx ;  the 
^  it^ioqucpartite ;  the  ftamroa  are  five  (i la- 
There  are  female  flowers  on  the  iamc 
tbde  have  no  calyx  nor  corolla ;  the  peri 
^  8  is  a  feiy  fmall  oblong,  bivalve,  mono 
MooicapCiile;  the  iceds  fingle  and  egg-ihaped. 
w-iy,  a  river  of  Walc<>  in  the  county  of  Ola- 
Jim,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  near  Pennarih 

iLfiA,  ax  iflaod  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
J*^'  TttCany*  about  8  miles  in  length,  and  a 


*J«idih;  it  contains  fome  mines  of  iron  and 


P*j>»,  ard  quarries  of  fine  marble ;  36  miles 
■  JJ'^Cgrio.  Lon.  %%^  ^  E.  Fcrro.  Lat.  42. 


ings,  with  pleaCmt  gardens.  The  place  has  a 
confiderable  trade  in  (turgeon,  mead,  chcefe,  but- 
ter, com,  &c.  It  is  feated  in  a  champaign,  level 
like  Holland,  very  fruitful  and  populous.  The 
inhabitants  are  partly  Lutherans  and  partly  Ro* 
man  Catholics.  Tlic  boors  in  the  neighbourhood 
have  as  good  houfes  and  apparel  alraoft  as  the  no* 
bilily  of  Courland.  Elbing  is  30  miles  SE.  of 
Dantztck,  and  ico  N.  by  W.  of  Warsaw.  Lon. 
19'  ^S'  E-  Lat.  $4,  9.  N. 

(1.)  Elbing,  a  tiver  of  Poli(h  Pruffia,  in  Ma- 
rienburj;,  near  the  city,  N**  i. 

ELBIN^iRODE,  a  town  of  Germany,  16  milea 
from  Gt>flar,  fubjed  to  K.  George  HI.  as  eleaor 
oi  tianover.  In  1744,  Marlhall  Belleifle.  and  hit 
brother  were  arretted  at  this  town.  Lon  10.  4.  £• 
Lat.  51.  30.  N. 

(I.)  ELBOGEN;  a  circle  of  Bohemi  t. 
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'  ta.)EtsoGSN,  the  capital  of  the  above  circle, 

fK*  f.^  with  a  citadel,  feated  oa  the  Eger,  i6 

miles  NK.  of  Egra.  Lon.  13.  o.  E.  Lat.  50. 16.  N. 

(i.)^  ELBOW,  ft./,  [elhoga.  Sax.]  i.  The  next 

joint  or  curvature  of  the  arm  below  the  fhouldcr. 

In  fome  fair  evening,  on  your  elbmv  lakl, 

You  df^am  of  triumplim  in  the  rural  fhade.  Pope. 

a.  Any  flexure,  or  angle.— Fniit  trees,  or  vines, 

fet  upon  a  wall  between  elio<ujs  or  buttrcflTefi  of 

ftone,  ripen  more  than  upon  a  plain  wall.  Bacon. 

3.  To  be  at  the  Elbow.    To  be  near;  to  be  at 

hand.— 

Strait  will  he  come ; 
Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  honuj : 
Quick,  quick ;  fear  nothing,  I'll  be  at  thy  eibo^. 
Shake/pcare's  Othello. 
(*.)  Elbow,  that  eminence  whereon  the  afm 
refts,  is  by  the  Latins  called  cubittu,  and  the 
Greeks ay«A*s  and«xi«^Mv.  See  Anatomy,  §  213. 
(3,)  Elbow  is  alfo  ufed  by  archite<^8,  mafons, 
&c.  for  an  obtdfe  angle  of  a  wall,  building,  or 
road,  which  diverts  it  from  its  right  line. 

(I.)  *  To  Elbow,  v.  a.  (from  the  noun.]  j.  To 
pulh  with  the  elbow.— 

One  elbo<ws  him,  one  joftles  in  the  (hole. 

DryderCs  Jwo. 
3.  To  piifh;  to  drive  to  diftance;  to  encroacl) 
,  upon. — 

It  thnifts  and  ftretches  out. 
And  elbotvji  all  the  kingdoms  round  ibout.  Drjd. 

If  fortune  takes  not  off  this  boy  betimes, 
He'll  make  mad  work,  and  elbow  all  his  neigh- 
hours.  Dryden, 
(a.)  *  To  Elbow,  v.  n.  To  jut  out  in  angles.  Z)f<?. 

*  ELBOWCHAIR.  «./.  [elbow  and  chair.]  A 
chair  with  arms  to  fupport  the  elbows. — Swans 
and  elbo^ochairsf  in  the  opera  of  Dioclefian,  have 
danced  upon  the  Englifh  ftage  with  good  fucccfs. 
Gay. 

*  ELBOWROOM.  «./.  ^elbow  and  room.'] 
Room  to  ftretch  out  the  elbows  on  each  fide; 
pcrfeift  freedom  from  confinement. — 

Now  my  foul  hath  elbcwroom  ; 

It  wonld  not  out  at  windows  nor  at  doors.  Sbak. 
—The  natives  arc  not  fo  many,  but  that  there 
may  be  elbmvroom  enough  for  them,  and  for  the 
adventives  alfo.  Bacpn. — A  politician  muft  put 
himfelf  into  a  ftatc  of  liberty  to  provide  elhow^ 
room  for  confcience  to  have  its  full  play  in.  South. 

(i.)  ELBURG,  a  town  of  the  Batavian  repub- 
lic, in  the  department  of  Yflcl,  and  ci-devant  pro- 
Tioce  of  Guelderland,  feated  on  the  E.  coaft  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  10  miles  NE.  of  Harder  wick. 
Lon.  5.  50.  E.  Lat.  52.  30.  N. 

(%.)  El  BURG,  a  village  in  Glouccfterftiire. 

ELCATIF,  a  fea  port  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the 
W.  coaft  of  the  Gulf  of  Periia,  100  miles  S.  of 
Buflarah.    Lon.  53.  5.  E.  Lat.  a6.  o.  N. 

ELCESAI,  a  heretic  of  the  ad  century,  the 
founder  of  the  Elcfsaites.    See  next  article. 

ELCESAITES,  in  church  hiftory,  a  feft  of 
heretics,  who  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
They  woHhipped  one  God,  obferved  the  Jcwilh 
Sabbath,  circumcifion,  and  the  other  ceremonies 
of  the  law ;  but  they  rejected  the  Pentateuch,  the 
prophets,  and  the  writings  of  the  apoftleoi  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  St  Paul. 
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ELCrtE,  a  town  of  Spam  in  Valenda,  fcate 
in  a  foreft  of  palm  trees,  olives,  and  vines,  am 
famous  for  its  wines  and  cattle.  It  is  8  tni^es  SM 
of  Alicant,  according  to  Mr  Cruttwoll,  but  % 
according  to  Dr  Brookes.  Lon.  o.  23.  W.  \M 
38.  7.  N. 

ELCHTNGEN,  an  abbey  of  Germany,  in  tk 
circle  of  Suabia,  whofe  abbot  is  a  prince  of  tk 
empire.  Its  territory  includes  about  15  viilagti 
near  Ulm. 

ELCHO,  a  large  and  ftrong  caftle  of  Pcrthfhia 
on  the  S.  fide  of  the  Tay,  about  a  m\e  bcki 
Kinfauns,  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Wemyfiu  M 
Cant,  in  his  hiftorical  notes  on  AdamfanU  ^ 
Threnodies  fays,  the  •*  Nunnery  of  Elcho  «| 
founded  by  David  Lindfay  of  Glenefk  and  tj 
mother ;  from  whom  the  earls  of  Crawford  H 
defc^nded."  Mr  Adamfon,  in  the  text,  roemiei 
Elcho,  as  one  of  the  retreats  of  the  ctkhtaH 
Scots  patriot.  Sir  William  Wallace : 

**  Elcho  and  BIcho  Park^  where  Wallac 
haunted : 

<*  A  fure  refuge,  when  Englifhmen  he  daunted,' 

•  ELD.  n.f.  [eald^  Saa.  eld^  ScotUfti.]  Old  a^ 
decrepitude.— 

Her  heart  with  joy  unwonted  inly  fwclKd, 

A^  feeling  wondYous  comfort  in  her  weaknrfl 

Thy  blazed  youth 
Becomes  afluaged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  pal  (led  eld.       Sbakefp.  Mea fure  for  Meajkn 

He  thought  it  touch'd  bis  deity  full  near, 

If  likewife  he  fome  fair  one  wedded  not,       > 

Thereby  to  wipe  away  th'  infamous  blot      ' 

Of  long  uncoupled  bed  and  childlefs  eld.  M 

a.  Old  people  ;  perfons  worn  out  with  years.-' 

They  count  him  of  the  green-hah-M  eld. 

ChapmM 
ELDA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Vi 
lencia,  ao  miles  WNW.  of  Alicant. 

ELDAGSEN,  or  Eldacshausen,  atownc 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  ai 
principality  of  Calenberg,  16  m.  ENE.  of  Hamdi 
ELDEN,  a  village  near  Thetford,  Norfolk.  I 
ELDENA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  ciid 
of  Upper  Saxonv,  and  duchy  of  Poroeranii,  3  i 
E.  of  Griefswalda. 

ELDEN  HOLE,  a  famous  natural  aaveml 
Derbyihire,  .?  miles  from  Buxton,  ranked  amoi 
the  wonders  of  the  Peak.  It  is  a  large  and  dH 
perpendicular  chafm,  of  which  the  bottom  H 
not  yet  been  founded,  whence  it  is  pretended* 
be  unfathomable :  Cotton  fays  he  founded  to  tk 
depth  of  884  yards,  yet  the  plummet  ftill  drew. 
(I.)  «  ELDER,  adf.  The  comparative  of /fl 
now  corrupted  to  ouL  [ealdf  ealdor^  Sax.]  Sol 
pafling  another  in  years ;  furvivor ;  having  the  pH 
vileges  of  primogeniture:  oppofed  to yomger.-' 
They  bring  the  comparifon  of  youngtr  daughtcrl 
conforming  themielves  in  attire  to  their  elder  fibers 
Hooker.^^ 

Let  (till  the  woman  take 
hxi^lder  than  herfelf ;  fo  wears  ihc  to  hhn. 
So  fways  fhe  level  in  her  hufband's  heart.  ShA 

How  I  firmly  am  rciblv'd,  you  laiow; 
That  is,  not  to  beftow  my  youngeft  daaghtcr> 
^ofc  I  have  a  huiband  for  the  <A^.    ^^^ 
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•4iDong  the  Lacedemonians,  the  chief  magi- 
fatcii  ai  tbey  were,  fo  were  they  called,  elder 
■B.  fMgb'j  Hifl.— The  elder  of  bis  children 
MKS  to  acquire  a  degree  of  authority  among  the 
fRager,  by  the  iame  means  the  father  did  among 
tia.    Temple.-- 

Fame's  high  temple  (lands ; 
Supcndous  pile  i  not  rear'd  by  mortal  hands  ! 
Whatc'cr  proud  Rome,  or  artful  Greece  beheld, 
I    Or  </^^  Babylon,  its  frame  exccll'd.  Pope. 

.  (ILi.)  •Elder.  »./.  \elia/a^  Sslx. /ambuctu.'i 
'yit  tUDC  of  a  tree. — The  branches  are  ftiU  of 
:^  having  but  little  wood :  the  flowers  are  mo- 
'HfcUkms,  divided  into  fevcral  iegments,  and  ex- 
^mform  of  a  rofe:  thefe  are,  for  the  moft 
JM,  coUcded  into  an  umbel,  and  are  fucceeded 
ff  ioti  liicculent  berries,  having  three  feeds  in 
^  It  may  be  eafily  propagated  from  cuttings 
fcfeetk    ATtli'er. — 

Look  for  thy  reward 
k  AooDgft  the  nettles  at  the  tidier  tree, 

Wbicb  ovtrfhades  the  mouih  of  that  fame  pit. 
I  Sbakefpeare* 

(ii.)  Elder,  in  botany.  See  SambUcus. 
(III.  I.)  •  Elders.  «./  [from  elder,\  l.  Per- 
^  *bo&  age  gives  them  a  claim  to  credit  and 
pwwKc.— Rebuke  not  an  elder^  but  intreat  him 
*  1  Cither,  aud  the  younger  men  as  brethren. 
,4r«.T.  1.— 

Our  elderi  fay, 
TWtorren,  touched  in  this  holy  chafe. 
Sake  off  theicfteril  curfe.      Sbakefp.  Jvi.  def. 
The biufhing youth  their  virtuuus  awediiclo(e, 
I  ifli  from  their  feats  the  reverend  elderj  rofe. 
I  Sandys* 

I.  Ancdlors — Says  the  goofc,  If  it  will  be  no  bct- 
^»  (CO  carry  your  head  as  your  elders  have  done 
Nwe  you.    VEfirange, — 
I     i  loie  my  patience,  and  I  own  it  too, 
I  Habere  works  are  cenfur'd,  not  as  bad,  but 

!  Wbik,  if  oar  elders  break  all  reafon's  laws, 

I  Tbde  fooU  demand  not  pardon,  but  applaufe. 

I  Fope. 

Thofe  who  arc  older  than  others. — Many  na- 

»  «c  very  fuperllitious  and  diligent  obfervers 

i^^cuftocns,  which  they  received  by  continual 

'  jott  from  their  parents,  by  recording  of  their 

aad  chronicles,  in  their  (bugs,  and  by  daily 

iflu  cnfamplc  of  their  elders.    Spen/er^s  Irel, — 

the  board,  and  in  private,  it  very  well  becom- 

•kdifldrcn'g  innocency  to  pray,  and  their  elders 

JjUyAmtn.  lUioJu   4.  [Among  the  Jews.]  Rulers 

■tS»e people.    5.  [In  the  New  Ttftament.)   Ec- 

P^i-Jiicks.    (u  [Among  picftyterians.]  Laymen 

*>n)(laced  into  the  kirk- polity  in  fcflions,  preiby- 

^  fynods  and  alTemblies.— 

Flea-bitten  fynod,  an  aflenbly  brew'd 
Of dcrb  and  elders  ana;  like  the  rude 
^oi  of  prdbytry,  where  laymen  ride 
nuh  the  tame  woolpack  clergy  by  their  fide* 

Cleaveland, 
I^£L»sRt,  or  Seniors,  in  ancient  Jewifli  po- 
■?»  were  perfotis  the  moft  cooliderable  for  age, 
**Pcneace,  and  wiidoro.  Of  this  fort  were  the 
7«  aca  whom  Mofes  aflbciated  with  himfclf  in  the 
►''tniiBcittj  fiich,  likcwifc,  afterwardfi  were  thgfc 
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who  held  the  firfl  mark  in  the  fynagogue,  as  pre^ 
fidents. 

(3.)  Elders,  in  church  hiftory,  were  originally 
thofe  who  held  the  firft  place  in  the  aflemblies  of 
the  primitive  Chriftians.  The  word  presbyter. 
is  often  ufcd  in  the  New  Teftament  in  this  fignifi- 
cation  :  hence  the  firft  councils  of  Chriftians  were 
called  PRESBYTERIA,  nr  council  of  elders. 

(4.}  Eldfrs,  in  the  Prcfbyterian  difcipline.  arc 
officers,  who,  in  conjun^on  with  the  minifters 
and  deacons,  compofe  the  kirk-fefTions,  who  for- 
merly ufcd  to  infpe<ft  and  regulate  matters  of  reli- 
gion and  difcipline ;  but  whofe  principal  buBnefs 
now  is  to  take  care  of  the  poor's  funds,  which»  it 
is  but  juftice  to  fay,  they  do  all  over  Scotland  witk 
the  utmoft  fidelity.  They  are  chofen  from  among 
the  people,  and  are  received  publickly  with  fome 
degree  of  ceremony,  (n  Scotland,  there  is  an  in- 
definite number  of  elders  in  each  pariih ;  general- 
ly about  II.    See  Kirk-sessions,  and  Presbv- 

TERY. 

*  ELDERLY,  adj.  [from  elder.']    No  longer  , 
young ;  bordering  upon  old  age.-^I  have  a  raoe  of 
orderly  elderly  people  of  both  fexes  at  command* 
who  can  bawl  when  I  am  deaf,  and  tread  foftly 
when  I  am  giddy.    Swift  to  Pope. 

ELOERNAL,  a  village  in  Camteidgefhire,  near 
Thorny  Ifle. 

ELDERSFIELD,  a  pariih  of  England,  in  Wof- 
cefierlhire,  10  miles  in  circuit,  between  Redxacr- 
ley  and  Tewklbury. 

*  ELDERSHIP.  «./.  [from  elder.]  x.  Seniori- 
ty i  primogeniture. — The  worid,  while  it  had  fear- 
city  of  people,  underwent  no  other  dominion  tluui 
paternity  and  elder/hip.     Raleigb.^^ 

That  all  ihould  Alibech  adore,  'tis  true ; 
But  fome  refpcdt  is  to  my  birthright  due : 
My  claim  to  her  by  elderjhip  I  prove.     Drydeiu 

Nor  were  the  elderjhip 
Of  Artaxcrxes  worth  our  leaft  of  fcart. 
If  Memnon's  intereft  did  not  prop  his  caufe. 

Ko<use. 
«.  Prefbytery;  ecclefiaftical  fenatc ;  kirkfeffion.— 
That  controveriy  fprang  up  between  Bcza  and  E- 
raftus,  about  the  matter  of  excommunications ; 
whether  there  ought  to  be  in  all  churches  an  eU 
derjhipt  having  power  to  excommunicate ;  and  a 
part  of  that  elderjhip  to  be  of  necefiity  certain  cho- 
fen out  from  amongft  the  laity.  Hooker^  Preface. 
ELDES,  H  village  in  Northumberland,  between 
Kirk-Haugh  and  Fetherfton-Haugh. 

*  ELDEST,  a-ij.  The  fuperiative  of  irW,  now 
changed  to  M.  leald,  ealdor,  ealdjle^  Sax.]  z.- 
The  oldcft ;  that  hns  the  right  of  primogeniture.— 

We  will  eftablifh  our  cftate  upon 

Our  eldefl  Malcol  n,  whom  wc  name  hereafter 

The  prince  of  Cumberland.         Shakejp.  Macb. 

The  mother's  and  her  eldejl  daughter's  grace. 

It  feems,  had  brib'd  him  to  prolong  their  fpace. 

Drydehr 
a.  The  perfon  that  has  lived  moft  years. — £ldeji 
parents  iignitics  either  the  oldeft  men  and  womem 
that  have  had  children,  or  thofe  who  have  longcft 
had  iflue.     Locke. 

ELDITZKA,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
vernment ot  Upha,  on  the  river  Upha,  50  miles 
N.  of  the  town  of  Upha. 

ELDON, 
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ELDON,  a  ▼Ulage  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
SB.  of  Biihop's  Auckland. 

EiiDPACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch- 
duchy of  Aufhia*  6  miles  S.  of  Ips. 

(i.)  £L£A,  orELis,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
diftri^  of  Peloponnefus,  6tuated  between  Achaia 
and  Meifenia,  reac^iag  from  Arcarlia  quite  to  the 
weft  or  Ionian  fea;  fo  called  from  the  city  of  Elie. 
See  Elis,  N*»  2- 

(ft.)  Elba,  or  Vrlm,  an  ancient"  town  of  the 
Lucnni,  where  the  Eleatic  philosophy  was 
-firft  taught. 

(x.)  ELEATIC  PHILOSOPHY,  among  the  an- 
cients; a  name  given  to  that  of  the  stoics,  be- 
tcaufe  taught  at  Elea.    See  ^  a. 

(».)  Eleatic  sect.  The  founder  of  this  feA 
•of  philofophers  is  fuppofed  to  hare  been  Xeno- 
phane«9  who  Ibed  about  the  56th  Olympiad,  or 
about  A.  A.  C.  550.  It  was  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, which  may  be  dencminated  metaphyjicol  and 
fbxlicali  the  one  rejeding,  and  the  other  appro 
^ing,  tbe  appeal  to  taA  and  experiment.  Of  the 
former  kind  were  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  Me- 
lifiiM,  and  Zeno  of  Elea.  They  are  (uppofed  to 
"have  maintahied  principles  (imilar  to  thofe  of  SpU 


)         ir  L  I^ 

You  hvrt  here,  lady. 
And  of  your  choice,  thefe  reverend  ^hers 
Yei,  the  ele8  of  the  land,  t^-ho  arc  aflcrabta 
To  plead  your  caiife.  Skakef  Hen^  VI 

a.  ChcSen  to  an  offire,  not  yet  in  pofleffion.— 1 
bllhop  ckH  takes  the  oaths  of  fupreraacy,  cano 
cal  obed'ence,  and*  againft  fimony  ;  and  then  \ 
dean  of  the  nrchcs  reads  and  fubfcribes  the  B 
tence«.  Avlrff^s  Por^rt^on.  .^  [In  theology,]  CI 
fen  as  an  ohjeit  of  eternal  mercy.— A  vicionslw 
believing  that  Chrilt  died  for  none  but  the  d 
ftiall  have  attempts  mrtde  upon  him  to  refbrm] 
aniend  his  life.  Hammond. — 

Some  1  have  chofeii  of  peculiar  grace, 

EUa  above  the  reft  :  fo  is  my  will.         Mli 

(1.)  Elect,  or  Chose**,  in  the  Scriptures, 

applied  to  the  primirive  Chriftian«i;  in  which  fa 

the  ele^  are  thofe  choien  and  admitted  to  the 

vour  and  blefling  of  Chriftianity.    See  J  i.  rfr^ 

•  To  Elect.  V, «.  [eieQus,  Lar.]    1,  To  cho 

for  any  office  or  ufe;  to  take  in  prefereooe 

others. — 

Henry  his  fon  is  chofen  king,  though  yotn 
And  Lewis  of  France,  rleStd  ^rft,  ^uil'i 

Dm 


noza ;  they  held  the  eternity  and  immutability  ©f    — ^This  prince,  in  gratitude  to  the  people, 


-the  world ;  that  whatever  exifted  was  only  one 
being ;  that  there  was  neither  any  generation  nor 
-corruption ;  that  this  one  being  was  immoveable 
-aad  immutable,  and  was  tbe  true  God ;  and  what- 
ever changes  feemed  to  happen  in  the  univeric, 
they  confidcred  as  mere  appearances  and  ilhifions 
-of  fenfe.  However,  fome  learned  men  have  fup- 
Aofed,  that  Xenophanes  and  his  followers,  fpeak 
ing  mctaphyfically,  undcrftood  by  the  univerfe, 
or  the  one  being,  not  the  material  world,  but  the 
originating  principle  of  all  things,  or  the  true  God, 
whom  they  exprefsly  affirm  to  be  incorporeal. 
Thus  Simpliciusreprelcnts  them  as  merely  meta- 
physical writers,  who  dilUnguiihed  between  things 
natural  and  fupematural ;  and  who  made  the  for- 
mer to  be  compounded  of  difi^crcnt  principles. 
Accordingly,  Xenophanes  maintained,  th^t  the 
•«arth  coniifted  of  air  and  tire,  that  all  things  were 
.produced  out  of  the  earth,  and  the  fun  and  ftars 
•out  of  clouds,  and  that  there  were  4  elements. 
Jparmenidcs  alfo  diftinguiOied  between  the  doc- 
4rine concerning  metaphytical  objedts,  called  truths 
and  that  concerning  phyiical  or  corporeal  things, 
called  opinion  ;  with  refpc<a  to  the  former  there 
was  one  irr moveable  principle,  but  in  the  latter 
two  that  were  moveable,  viz.  fire  and  earth,  or 
heat  and  cold  ;  in  which  particulars  Zeno  agreed 
^ith  him.  The  other  branch  of  the  Eleatic  fedt 
were  the  atomic  philofophers,  who  formed  their 
fyftem  from  an  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture ;  of  thefe  the  moft  confidtrable  were  Leucip- 
pus,  Democritus,  and  Protagoras. 

(I.)  •  ELECAMPANE.  »./.  {hetenhtm,  Lat.] 

Botanifts  enunie- 


whofe  confent  he  was  chofen,  elefhd  a  htnd 

ienajors  out  «f  the  commoners.  Swift,    s. 

theologv.l  To  feleft  as  an  objedt  of  eternal  mcti 

ELECTI.    See  CATiCHUMBM,  }  2. 

(T.  I.)  •  ELECTION,  n.f.  {fUBio,  Latra.J 
The  aa  of  chufing ;  the  ad  of  feleaing  one 
more  from  a  greater  number  for  any  ufeoroffii 
choice. — If  the  etr&ion  of  the  minifter  ftioulrf 
committed  to  every  feveral  parilh,  do  you  tM 
that  they  would  chufe  the  mecteft?  fVbitgifir 
Hiin,  not  thy  e/^^Mi» 

But  natural  neceflity,  begot.  M 

— As  charity  is,  nothing  can  more  incrcafe  I 
luftie  and  be-tuty  than  a  prudent  eleSion  of  objei 
and  a  fit  application  of  it  to  them.  Spratt.  a.1 
powernf  choice  — 

For  what  is  man  without  a  mr Vng  e)ind» 

Which  hath  a  judging  wit,  and  chifiogwill 
Now  if  God's  po^er  fhould  hcrri^^wibii 

Her  motions  then  \tould  ceafe,  and  ftand 
ftill.  /)fl« 

3.  Voluntary  preference  — He  cjdb  upon  the  1 
ners  to  turn  themfelves  and  live ;  he  tells  o«»  fi 
he  has  fet  betore  u?  life  and  death,  and  rcfrtt 
it  to  our  eUaion  which  we  will  chufe.  Rogers. 
Difcemment ;  diftiudion  ;  difcrimination.— T 
difcovering  of  thefe  colours  cannot  be  done  I 
out  of  a  very  univerfal  knowledge  of  thici 
which  fo  clcareth  men's  judgment  and  tkBttfiti 
it  is  the  lefs  apt  to  Hide  into  error.  Baeon*-^^^ 
vour,  to  ufe  men  with  much  differfuce  and  flf^ 
is  good :  for  it  maketh  thofe  preferred  more  thai 
ful,  and  the  reft  more  offlciou?.  Bacon.  5*1 
theology,]  The  predetermination  of  0^  ' 
which  any  were  feltited  for  eternal  life.— The  c< 


A  plant,  named  alfo  ftar  wort. 

tate^  fpccies  of  this  plant.  3£r//pr.*— The  Gcr      ,  

mans  have  a  method  of  candying  elfcampaiu  root  .  ceit  about  abfolute  eU3ion  to  eternal  life,  forof  < 
like  ginger,  to  which  they  prefer  it,  aud  call  it  thufiafts  entertaining,  have  been  made  rcnn* 
German  fpice.  HUPs  Materia  Medica.  *  the  pra<ftice  of  virtue.  Attrrbttry.    6.  The  ^ 

(2i)  ELECAMfANK,  in  botany.    See  Inula.         mony  of  a  publick  choice. — I  was  ^<^*"T*^J? 

(1.)  •  ELECT,  or/f.  (from  the  verb.]     1.  Oho-    with  wliat  parttalky,  and  popular  heal,  ei^ 
fen  ;  taken  by  prcfeicncc  from  among  others.—-     -  were  carried  in  raartyvplaces.  KmgCtttrks*-^^ 
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l^toedifchition  of  the  cinb,  irwiny  perfons  p«t  may  he  Capi&cd  independent,  -mbiV'tllorotl^tiff 
Kfkfthc  next  eieSion.  Addljbns  Speftnt&r.  '  upon  a  level  with  e;ich  other*  And  <hi«  co^ftittf- 
{t>  Election  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ftate  of  i  tion  of  fufifrages  is  framed  upon  a  wfftr  princinJ*, 
fffa  rho  is  left  to  hi»  own  free  wiU,  to  take  or  with  us,  than  cither  of  the  methods  of  voTini?,  by 
teher  one  thing  or  another,  which  he  plcafcs.    centndes  or  by  tribes,  among  the  Romans,    la 

the  method  by  centuries;  inftitured  by  Serviug 
Tullius,  it  was  principally  property,  and  not  num- 
bers, that  turned  the  fcalt 


JktnERTT 

ft.)  ELEcnoit,  (J  1.  drf.  3.)  differs  from 
•nici  in  this  that  ele^ion  has  ufually  a  regard 
•11  company  or  comn^unity,  which  mxkes  the 
4kicr;  whereas  choice. is  feldom  u:ed  but  when 
jlBgle  peribn  makes  it. 

•(4.)  Election,  in  theology.     Sec  J  T.  /f/*.  5. 
NhEOiSTiKATiON.    It  has  bccn  enjoined  as 
iMide  of  faith,  that  prcdeftination  to  grace  is 
jktoas  tnerely  and  fimply  fo ;    ^ratia^  quia 
data.    But  divines  greatly  differ,  Whether 
to  glory  be  gratuitous,  or  whether  it  fup- 
bobcdiflice  and  good  works,  i.  r.  whether  it 
Htforc  or  after  the  provifion  of  our  obedience. 
fcOiiCt,  and  Reprobation. 
(II)  Electiom,  in  Briti(h  polity,  Is  the  peo- 
ftdioicc  of  their  reprcfcnt^tives  in  parliament. 
tPiRLiAMENT.    In  this  confifts  the  e^iercife 
ft<  dcmocratical  part  of  our  conftitution :  for 
•^PBocncy  there  can  be  no  cxercife  of  fove- 
1^  bflt  by  fufTrage,  which  is  the  declaration 
fc  people's  will.     In  all  democracies,  therc- 
Wiiof  the  utmoft  nnportance  to  regulate  by 
Wf  aid  in  what  manner,  the  fuffragcs  at*c  to 
^pw.  And  the  Athenians  were  fo  juflly  jea- 
fcrfftb  prerogative,  that  a  ftranger,  who  i>i* 
*B  the  afTcmWics  of  the  people,  was  pu- 
•ith  death,  being  efteemed  guilty  of  hijjh 
^  fer  a^urping  thofc  rights  of  fcvereignty  to 
»  !jc  had  no  title.     In  Britain,  fays  Black- 
ti  where  the  people  do  rtot  debate  in  a  collec- 
JlJodf,  but  by  reorefentation,  the  exercile  of 
■  fowdjfnty  confifls  in  the  choi9e  of  rcpreren«« 
^  The  laws   have   therefore  very  flrid  y 
b'^  agaioft  the  ufurpation  or  abufc  of  this 
^%  by  many  falutary  provilions ;  which  may 
^ut»l  to  thcfc  three  points,  1.  The  qualifi- 
■»«of  thccleftors.     a.  The  qualifications  of 
^ed.    3.  T%e  proceedings  at  ele<lhons. 

ElECTlOS    LAWS    AS    TO   THE  QUALIFICA- 

n  or  iLECToiis.  The  true  rtafon  of  re- 
>P  my  qualification,  with  regard  to  proper- 
I  Totcn,  is  to  exclude  fuch  perfons  as  are  in 
tt»  a  fituation,  that  they  are  efteemed  to 
•o  win  of  their  own.  If  thele  pcrlona  had 
^  tt»ey  would  be  tempted  to  difpofe  of  them 
'^foue  undue  influence  or  other.  This  would 
'  pfai,  an  artful,  or  a  wealthy  man,  a  larger 
radfaions  th:»n  is  confiftent  with  general 
J;  If  it  were  probable  that  every  m^n  would 
"•'otcfredy,  and -without  influence  of  any 

^^en.  opon  the  true  thet)ry  and  genuine 
*?««  of  liberty,  ctcry  member  of  the  com* 

^^♦^o»^ever  poor,  ihouli  have  a  vote  in  e- 

thofe  delegates  to  whofe  charge  is  commit- 

■ditpoCiluf  his  property,  his  liberty,  and 

'  But  6ncc  thit  can  hardly  be  expe^ed  in 

^of  ifHljgcmt  fortunes,  or  fuch  as  are  under 

^J^**^wte  dominion  oif  others,   all  popular 

'*^^  been  obliged  to  eftablilh  certain  ijbali- 


m  the  method  by 
tribes,  gradually  introduced  by  the  tribunes  <« 
the  people,  numbers  only  were  regarded,  and 
property  etitirgjy  overlooked.      Hence  the  lawi' 
piiifed  by  the  fcrmer  method  had  ufually  too  great 
a  tendency  to  aggrandize  the  patricians  or  rich 
nobles :  and  thofe  by  the  latter  had  too  much  o£ 
a  levelling  principle,     dur  conftitutios  ftecrs  be- 
tween the  two  extremes.    Only  fuch  are  entirely 
excluded  as  can  have  no  will  or  their  own :  there 
is  hardly  a  free  agent  to  be  found,  but  what  is  m^ 
titled  to  a  vote  in  fome  place  or  other  in  the  kingw 
dom.    Nor  is  comparative  weartth,  or  property, 
entirely  difregarded  in  ele<ftions ;  for  though  the 
richeft  man  has  only  one  vote  at  one  place,  yet, 
if  his  property  be  at  all  diffiifed,  he  has  probablf 
a  right  to  vote  at  more  places  than  one,  and  there- 
fore has  many  reprcfentatives.     This  is  the  fpirit 
of  our  cooftitntion :  not  that  wc  alTcrt  ft  is  in  fa<^ 
quite  fo  perfcA  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
fcribe  h  \  for^if  any  alteration  might- be  wiflied  or 
fuggefted  m  the  prcf^ot  form  of  parliaments,  it 
(liould  be  in  favour  o(  a  more  complete  rcprefen- 
tation  of  the  people.     But  to  return  to  the  quali- 
fications ;  and  firft  thofe  of  cteftors  for  knight*  06 
the  fhire-    i.  By  ftatute  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  7.  and  ro 
Hen.  VI.  c.  3.  (amended  by  14  Geo.  HI.  ^  58.) 
the  knights  of  Ihc  Ihire  Ihall  be  chofen  of  people, 
whereof  every  man  Ihall  have  freehold  to  tlie  va- 
lue of  40  fh.  by  the  year  within  the  county;  whicK 
(by  faljfequent  ftatutes)  is  to  be  clear  of  all  charges 
and  deduiSHons,  except  parliamentary  and  paro- 
chial  taxes.    The  knichtiof  ihires  are  the  reprc- 
fentatives of  the  landholders,  or  landed  intercfk 
of  the  kingdom  3   their  dcftors  muft  therefore 
haveeftates  in  lands  or  tenements  within  the  coun- 
ty reprefcnted.     Thefc  eftatc:*  mutt  be  freehold, 
that  is,  for  term  of  lite  at  leaft  \  becaufc  beneficial 
leafes  for  long  terms  of  years  were  not  in  ufe  at  the 
making  of  thefe  flatutes,  and  copyholders  were 
then  little  better  than  viUcins,  abfohitely  depen^ 
dent  upon  their  lords.    I'his  trechold  mufl  be  of 
40  ih.  annual  value  j  becaufe  that  fum  would  then, 
with  proper  indultry,  futniih  ail  the  necelTarica 
of  life,  and  render  the  freeholder,  if  he  pleafed, 
an  independent  man :  For  bijhop  Fleetwood,  in 
his  Cbronicon  Prttio/um^  written  at  the  beginning 
of  the  pre  lent  (i8tK)  century,  has  fully  proved 
40  (h/  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  have  been  equal 
to  111.  per  annum  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne; 
and,  as  the  value  of  money  is  very  conliderably 
lowered  fince  the  bi(h<»p  wrote,   wc  may  fairly 
conclude,  from  this  and  other  ciratmflances,  that 
what  was  equivalent  to  xal.  in  hit  days,  is  equi« 
valent  to  20 1,  at  prefcnt.    The  other  Icfs  impor- 
tant qualifications  of  the  eledors  for  counties  in 
England  and  Wales  may  be  colleded  from  the  fta- 
tutes 7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  25.  ioAnn.c.»3.  aGco* 


^';  whereby  fome,  who  are  fufpe^^tcd  to 

*>  Will  of  their  own,  are  excluded  from  vo-  ,  _.   .^  y^^m^xm 

T.??n!r  ^^  ^  o^^  iodividualsi  wboic  will  under  %\  ycara  of  age  fliall  be  capable  oC  votioK 

^•UVULPUTI,  Y               ,             €^ 


II.  c.  ax.  x8  Geo.  II.  c.  i».  .^1  Geo.  Il/c.  14.  j 
Gtyi.  III.  c.  14.  which  dircd,  a.  That  no  perfois 
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ftr  any  membor.    Tbit  CKteodt  to 
membm  as  wdl  for  boroughs  as  counties ;  as^oes 
al(b  the  next,  vhu  3.  That  no  perfon  convidcd 
of  perjury,  or  fubomation  of  pcijury,  (hall  be  ca- 
pable of  voting  in  any  eledion.    4.  That  no  per- 
ton  (hall  vote  in  right  of  any  freehold,  granted  to 
him  fraudulently  to  qualifjr  him  to  vote.   Fraudu- 
lent grants  are  fuch  as  contain  an  agreement  to 
recovery,  or  to  defeat  the  eftate  granted ;  which 
agreements  are  made  void,  and  the  eftate  is  ab- 
folutely  vefted  in  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  fo  grant- 
ed.  And,  to  guard  the  better  againft  fuch  firauda, 
it  is  farther  provided,  5.  That  every  voter  ih^l 
have  been  in  the  adtual  pofifeflion,  or  receipt  of 
the  profits,  of  his  freehold  to  his  own  ufe  for  12 
kalendar  months  before ;  except  it  came  to  him 
by  defcent,  marriage,  marriage  fettleir  ent,  will, 
xsr  promotion  to  a  benefice  or  office.    6.  That  no 
.penbn  (hall  vote  in  rcfpedt  of  an  annuity  or  rent- 
.charge»  unlefs  regiftercd  with  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  19  kalendar  months  before.     7.  That  in 
jnortgaged  or  truft-eftates,  the  perfon  in  poflei^ 
lion,  under  the  abovementioned  reftridioos,  (hall 
liave  the  vote.    8.  That  only  one  peHbn  fliall  be 
admitted  to  vote  for  any  one  houfe  or  tenement, 
"  to  prevent  the  fplitting  of  freeholds.    9.  That  no 
cftate  Ihall  qualify  a  voter,  unlefs  the  eftate  has 
been  aflefled  to  fome  land-tax  aid,  at  leaft  1% 
months  before  the  election.    10.  That  no  tenant 
by  copy  of  court-roll  (ball  be  permitted  to  vote  as 
m  freeholder.     Thus  much  for  the  eledors  in 
counties*    As  for  the  eleAors  of  citizens  and  bur- 
gefics,  theie  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  mercantile 
part  or  trading  intcreft  of  this  kingdom.    But  as 
trade  is  of  a  fluduating  nature,  and  (cldom  long 
lixcd  in  a  place,  it  was  formerly  left  to  the  crown 
to  fununon  pro  re  fuita,  the  mo0  flouiiihing  towns 
to  fend  reprefentatives  to  parliament.    So  that  aa 
towns  increafed  in  trade,  and  grew  populous, 
they  were  admitted  to  a  (hare  in  the  legiflature. 
But  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  deferted  boroughs 
continued  to  be  fummoned,  as  well  as  thofe  to 
"whom  their  trade  and  inhabitants. were  transfer- 
red ;  except  a  few  which  petitioned  to  be  eafed 
of  the  expence,  then  ufual,  of  maintaining  their 
members:  four  (hillings  a-day  being  allowed  for  a 
knight  of  the  (hire,  and  two  (hillings  for  a  citizen 
or  bur^cOs;  which  was  the  rate  of  wages  eftablifh- 
ed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.    Hence  the  mem- 
bers for  boroughs  now  bear  above  a  quadruple 
proportion  to  thofe  for  counties;  and  the  number 
of  parliament  men  is  increafed  fince  Fortc(cue's 
time,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  from  300  to  up- 
wards of  500,  exclufive  of  thofe  for  Scotland. 
The  univerfiiies  were,  in  general,  not  empower- 
ed to  fend  burgclTcs  to  parliament ;  though  once» 
,  I.  when  a  parliament  was  iummoned 
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an  (brta  of  republic  of  letters.  The  right  of  ckdSoa  b  b 
roughs  is  various,  depending  entirdy  00  the  (ea 
ral  charters,  cuftoms,  andconfUtutkmsofthefi 
fpedive  places ;  whidi  has  ocoafioned  infinite^ 
putes:  though  now,  by  ftatute  1  Gco.n.< 
the  right  of  voting  for  the  future  (hall  be  alV 
according  to  the  laft  determination  of  the  1 
of  commons  concerning  it ;  and,  by  fi 
Geo  III.  c.  15.  no  freeman  of  any  city  or  t 
(other  than  fuch  as  claim  by  btith,  marri 
iervitude)  (hall  be  intitled  to  vote  therein, 
be  hath  been  admitted  to  his  freedom  is  \ 
months  before. 
a.  Election  taws  as  to  the  oyAum 

TIONS   of   PEESQVS   TO  BE  ELECTED.     S0I8I 

the  qualifications  to  be  dcded  members  of  I 
houfe  of  commons  depend  upon  the  law  aod< 
torn  of  pariiaments,  declared  by  the  houie;  c^ 
upon  certain  (tatutes.     And  from  theie  iti 
pears,  i.  That  they  muft  not  be  aliens  bom 
minors,    a.  That  they  mull  not  be  any  of  thfl 
judges,  becaufe  they  fit  in  the  lords'  houfe  i' 
of  the  clergy,  for  they  fit  in  the  convocatioa| 
perfons^attamted  of  treafbo,  or  felony,  fori 
are  unfit  to  fit  any  where.    3.  That  (heiifll 
counties,  and  mayors  and  bailifiii  of  boroughM 
not  eligible  in  their  refpedive  jurifdidioos,  ad 
ing  returning  officers;  but  that  fherilB  of  I 
county  are  eligible  to  be  knighta  of  anotboj 
That,  ip  (hriSnefs,  all  members  oi^ht  toi 
been  inhabitants  of  the  places  for  which  tbc] 
cho(en  $  but  this,  having  been  long  diOregll 
was  at  length  entirely  repealed  by  (tatute  xa  I 
III.  c  58.    5*  That  no  peKons  concerned  11 
management  of  any  duties  or  taxes  aeated  i 
169a,  except  Uie  commifSoners  of  the  trtal 
nor  any  of  tne  oiSces  following  (vii.  comniiffia 
of  prizes,  tranfports,  fick  and  wounded,  a 
licences,  navy,  and  victualling ;  fecretaries  cf 
ceivers  of  prizes ;  comptrollers  of  the  armf 
counts  $  agents  for  regiments ;  governors  of  | 
tations,  and  their  depoties ;  officers  of  Mia 
or  OibralUr ;  officers  of  the  excife  and  culhi 
clerks  or  deputies  in  the  feveral  offices  of  tbel 
fury,  exchequer,  navy,  vidualling,  admiraltfi 
of  the  army  or  navy,  fecretaries  of  ftale, 
(tamps,  appeals,  wine-licences,  hackney-coi|| 
hawkers,  and  pedlars),  nor  any  per(bn  that  1 
any  new  office  under  the  crown  crcitcd  J 
1705,  are  capable  of  being  eleded  or  fitlit^ 
members.    6.  That  no  perfon  having  a  pd 
under  the  crown  during  pleafure,  or  for  aayl 
of  years,  is  capable  of  bemg  eleded  or  fitdo^ , 
That  if  any  member  accepts  an  office  andtf 
crown,  except  an  officer  m  the  army  or  naff 
ceptinga  newcommiffion,  his  feat  is  void  {I 
fuch  member  is  capable  of  being  re-eleAed. 


in  aSEdw  .  _  _  ^ 

to  confider  of  the  king's  right  to  Scotland,  there   That  all  knights  of  the  (hire  ihall  be  adual  knii 

^ere  iflucd  writs,  which  required  the  univerfity   or  fuch  notable  efquiies  and  gentlemen  M 1 

of  Oxford  to  fend  up  four  or  five,  and  that  of  efiates  fufficicnt  to  be  knights,  and  by  no  jU* 

Cambridge  two  or  three,  of  their  moft  difcreet 

and  learned  lawyers  for  that  purpofe.    But  it  was 

king  James  I.  who  indulged  them  with  the  pcr« 

mancnt  privilege  to  fend  confianlly  two  of  theh* 

own  body ;  to  krve  fur  thofe  ftudents  who,  though 

ufcful  members  of  the  community,  were  neither 

concerned  in  the  landed  nor  the  trading  ioteiefi ; 

and  to  prctea  in  the  legiflature  the  rigfita  of  the 


of  the  degree  of  yeomen.  This  is  reduced  « 
ftill  greater  certainty,  by  ordaining,  9.  Tb«H 
ry  knight  of  a  (hire  (hall  have  a  clear  eftate  of  i 
hold  or  copyhold  to  the  value  of  6oo\*per^ 
and  every  citizen  and  burgefs  to  the  value  of  js 
except  the  eldcft  fons  of  peers  and  of  pcrfooaqi 
lified  to  be  knights  of  (hires,  and  except  the  iM 
bers  for  the  two  univcrfitics:  which  \omt^\ 

J)aUflC 
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Utacci  the  ife^fMfent  which  the  borcmghs  haire   dedions  (houid  be  abfolotety  free,  therefore  til 

Cmr  the  countiet,  bj  obliging  the  trading    undue  influences  upon  the  eledors  arc  lUegal,  and 
to  mike  choice  or  landed  oien :  and  of  ftrongly  prohibited.    For  Mr  Locke  ranks  it  a- 


A^MlHkatioo  the  meniber  muft  make  oath, 
ilgite  io  the  particntars  tn  writing,  at  the  time 
Mi  lakipg  hit  ieat.  Buti  fuhjea  to  thefe  ftand- 
ijHcftridioot  and  diiqvalificationsy  every  fubjeft 
file  ledm  b  eligible  of  common  ri^ht :  though 
k#Btaieioftances»  wherein  perfons  m  particuhr 
(mmfiMaceB  hate  forfeited  thac  common  right, 
pihvf  been  dedared  ineligible  fir  that  par/ia- 
bf  a  ?ote  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  or  >^r 


raong  thofe  brtadtfs  of  triift  in  the  ezecuUve 
magiftratCt  which,  according  to  bis  notions,  a- 
mount  to  a  diflolutton  of  the  government,  <<  if 
he  employs  the  force,  treafure,  and  offices  of  the 
fociety  to  corrupt  the  reprc(cnuti\es,  or  openly 
to  pre^enaage  the  dcdors,  and  prefcribe  what 
manner  or  perfons  (hall  be  chofien  t  For  thus  to  re- 
gulate candidates  and  eledors,  and  new-model 
the  ways  of  eleaSon,  what  is  it  (fays  he)  but  to 


Wan  aft  of  the  legiflature.    But  It  was  an    cut  up  the  gofemnaent  bjr  the  roots  and  poifon 


the  very  fonotain  of  pubfic  iecurity  ?"  As  foon, 
therefore,  as  the  time  and  place  of  ele^ion,  either 
in  counties  or  boroughs,  are  fued,  all  foldierg 

B«CoTeniry,  6  Hen.  IV.  that  no  apprentice  or    quartered  in  the  place  are  to  remove,  at  leaft  ouf 
B  man  of  the  law  ibould  be  eleaed  a  knight    day  before  the  eledion,  to  the  diftance  of  two 

miles  or  more ;  and  not  to  return  till  one  day  a^- 
ter  the  poll  is  ended.  Riots  Ukewife  have  bceu 
frequently  determined  to  make  an  cledion  void. 
By  vote  alfo  of  the  houfie  of  commons,  to  whom 
alone  belongs  the  power  of  determining  contefted 
eleaions,  no  lord  of  parliament,  or  lord  liu utco- 
ant  of  a  county,  hath  any  right  to  inteifere  in  the 
eleaion  of  commoners;  and,  by  ftatute»  the  lord 
warden  of  tbe  dnqueports  ihall  not  recommend 
any  membeii  there.    If  any  officer  of  the  exciict 

Rnd  by  various  ftatutes,  all  of  which  we    cuftoms,  ftamps,  or  cerUin  other  branches  of  the 
bd  toiretheTi  and  extrad  out  of  them  a   tevehue,  prefumes  to  intermeddle  m  clediona,  bjr 

perfuadtng  any  voter  or  difluading  him,  be  for- 
feits L,  loo,  and  is  diiablcd  to  hpid  any  office. 
Thus  are  the  efedors  of  orie  branch  of  the  IcgiOa- 
ture  fecured  from  any  undue  influence  from  either 
of  the  other  two,  and  from  all  external  violence 
and  comp'ulfion.  But  the  grcateft  danger  is  that 
in  which  them&lves  cooperate  by  tbe.infianKNia 
pradice  of  bribery  and  corruption.  To  prevent 
whkh  it  is  enaded,  that  no  candidate  fliall,  after 
the  date  (ufually  called  the  tejejoi  the  writs,  op 

„   ^    _., ..„    after  the  vacancy,  gtte  any  money  or  entertain- 

**»n  three  dayn  after  the  receipt  of  this  writ,    ment  to  his  eleeion,  or  propiife  to  give  any,  ei-. 

eiharHT  is  to  fend  his  precept,  under  his  feal,    thcr  to  particular  perfons,  or  to  the  place  in  gc- 

*e  proper  retumhtg  officers  of  the  cities  and    ncral,  in  order  to  his  being  eleaed,  on  pam  of  be- 

»«ig*s,  commanding  them  to  eled  their  mem-    ing  incapable  to  fervc  for  that  place  in  pariiament. 

"I  »d  the  find  returning  officers  are  to  pro-    And  if  any  money,  gift,  office,  employment,  or 

*  to  elcaion  within  eight  days  from  the  receipt    reward  be  given,  or  promifcd  to  be  giveuj  to  any 

*e  precept,  giving  four  days  notice  of  the    roter,  at  any  time,  in  order  to  influence  him  to 

^;  tad  to  return  the  perfon*  chofcn,  together    give  or  with- hold  bis  vote,  as  well  he  th*t  t^ 

fc  the  piecept,  to  the  fheriff.    But  eledions  of  as  he  that  oilers  fuch  bribe  forfeits  I*.  5©©,  and  la 

ifch  rf  the  fliire  moa  be  proceeded  to  by  the    forever  dilabkd  from  voting  and  holding  any  of- 

•Athemfelvcs  in  pcrfon,  at  the  next  county,    flee  in  any  corporation;  unlefe,  before  convidion, 

JtAai  (hall  happen  alter  the  delivery  of  the    he  will  difoover  fome  other  offender  of  the  fame 

«•  The  county  court  is  a  court  held  every    kind,  and  then  he  is  indemnified  for  his  own  of- 

j»4or  oftener  by  the  ftierifF,  intended  to  try   fence.    The  Brft  inltance  that  occurs  of  elcaion 

^  caoles  not  exceeding  the  value  of  408.  in    bribery,  was  fo  eariy  as   13  £la.  when  one 

^  P*rt  of  the  county  he  pleafes  to  appoint  for    Thomas  Lonje  (being  a  fimple  man,  and  of  fmaU 

^^  mofc;  but  for  the  eledion  of  knights  of  opacity  to  fen«  ia  parliament)  acknowledged 

»  wre,  it  muft  be  held  at  the  moft  ufual  place,    that  he  had  given  the  returning  officer  and  others 

■^conntyKourt  faUs  upon  the  day  of  deliver-    of  the  borough  for  which  he. was  chofen  tour 

w  writ,  or  wfthin  fix  days  after,  the  ftieriff   pounds  to  be  returned  member,  and  wm  for  that 

g*y>oni  die  court  and  dcdion  to  fome  other    premium  eleded.    But  for  this  offence  the  bo- 

J?^  time,  not  longer  than  16  days,  nor    rough  was  amerced,  the  member  was  removed, 

gj^tl»an  10;  but  he  cannot  alter  the  place,    and  the  officer  fined  and  imprifoned.    But^asthia 

?*««  the  confimt  of  aU  the  candidates:  and,  in 

rf?*.^^  10  days  public  notice  muft  be  given    « , ,       .      * 

"  ttc  time  and  place  of  the  ekaion.    And,  as  it    thefe  wholefome  ftatutes  j  to  complete  the  effic*. 
"wcatal  to  the  fcry  being  of  padiamcnt 


Mtational  prohibition,  which  was  ground 
at  ordinance  of  the  houfe  of  hr^u  and  in- 
ii  the  khig'j  writs,  for  tbe  pariiament  hold- 
t  Coventry,  6  Hen.  IV.  that  no  apprentice  or 
'  man  of  the  law  ibould  be  eleAed  a  knight 
tl^  filire  therein :  in  return  for  which,  our 
I  and  hiftorians  have  branded  this  pariia- 
with  tbe  name  of  par/iamenntm  MoSum^  or 
fcl«h*learaing  pariiament;  and  Shr  Edward 
teoUares  with  fome  fpleen,  that  there  was  ne- 
I  piod  law  made  thereat. 

|.£llCTIOlf    taws    aESPCCTING    THB    Mt- 

Dfi  or  riocBSorNO.    Tlie  ^d  point,  regard 

llt^^oos,  is  the  method  of  proceedinc  there- 

Tbii  is  alfo  regulated  by  the  law  or  paHia- 

^  nd  by  various  ftatutes,  all  of  which  we 

'  together,  and  extrad  out  of  them  a 

May  account  of  the  method  of  proceeding  to 

Im.   As  foon  as  tbe  parfiament  Is  fummon- 

ieterd  chancellor,  (or  if  a  vacancy  happens 

ti^die  fitting  of  parliament,  the  fpeaker,  by 

rf  the  houfe,  and  without  futh  order  If  a 

happens  by  death  in  the  time  of  a  recefs 

opvardi  of  so  days)  fends  his  warrant  to  the 

»k  of  the  crown  in  chancery;  who  thereupon 

^  oot  writs  to  the  flicriff  of  every  county,  for 

eledioa  of  all  the  members  to  ftrve  for  that 

Wy»  *"^  every  city  and  borough  therein. 


ana  uie  omccr  nnca  jbiu  mipuwiiv**.     .^wv  —  m... 

praaice  hath  fioce  taken  much  deeper  and  more 

univerial  root,  it  hath  occafioned  the  making  of 

iwii.    /Mju,  » 11.    thefe  wholefome  ftatutes  j  to  complete  the  effic*. 

padiamcnt  that  cy  of  wteh|  there  it  nothing  waauo{  t>«^^^ 
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lition  and  IfiteRrityto  put  tlieoi  kl4trK5bexecii 
tion.  Undfic  iiiBiirnot^  bcin,;  ituii  guarded  ayainfty 
the  ele^ion  is  t\>  l>t^  prorccdt-d  to  on  thc-dny  ap- 
j5ftmt<^ ;  the  IherirT  or  other  rtfiuoiilg  jjfijlTcr  firft: 
taking  an  o^itb  avarnft  bribery,  and;  for. the  due. 
^'xe^iuioR  of  his  office.  The  candidates  likewiie, 
jt  reqiiir-it;  muft  fwearto  their  qualification,  and 
fhe  eiedors  m  oountic*  to  theirs;  and  ttt  clc(S^ors 
Borh  ill  c^<7urrties' and  boroiii;hs.are.aifo  compcX- 
l^le  to  takt;  the  oatir  of  ahjj.^ation^  j^A  that  a^ 
^ainft  bribery  andcartiiplidn..  And  it  might  aot 
be  amils,  rf  the  miembers  det^cd  Werit  bound  tq 
take  the  latter  oath  afe  wcU  .ts  the-fonnf'^J  wfaicb, 
in  aK  probability  wbuld  be  rouciiXttfC  f^cK^^uaj 
than  adtnii^inering*  it  pnly  to  the  detftgra.  The 
jcle^ion  b*ii^  eloJcd,  the  rtturninp  officer  jn  bor 
yoiighs  return  hie  prerept«  to  the  iheriffi  with  th^ 
pertons  ele<5ted  by  the  majority.:  ahd  the  ffieriff 
returns  the  wbolif, •  together  with  tjhC'Vjffibibnthc 
Icduhty  and  the  l^nights  elected  tbeieupou,  tp  th^ 
cleric  of  thecrdwQ  in  chabeery;  biftofMhe.day 
tof  fnectMiy,  if  it  be  a  new  paiiianirnt».or  wftbin 
14  days  after  (he  ele^ioo,  if  it.bk:  aa  aQCSaGpn4 
Tacaney(  and  ihU  under  pcnaby  io£  Xv.500.  ,^ 
tile  ftiertff  doc*  not  pcturn  fuch.  Mnights  onjy.as 
%re  dufy  ^!e^ed,:he  forfeits^  byt tke.  x^ld  (lamte^ 
i)f  Henry  Vl*  t,,  too ;  and  the.rctuiiiing  officer  in 
-bbroMghs  for  a  like  folfe  rttnmi^iJ-^oCrnnd,  feJ^y 
are  betides  tiftbl^^to  an  adioOt-i^^.'whicii  double 


(  n^  > 
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m^e  k  fecm  hfthert|>/of,]ef»,Jhrcef  and  unfittj 
for  a<^tr><>  al>road.  Tffmj>U^'»^  Esertiiig  the  pow 
er  of  choice. —  i*o  tajk  /^f  p^fligeljiog  a  man  to  b 
geo^j  ii  a  coutradiaionijEor^JiQTi!;  tUff.M  ^oia 
there  cap  be  no  chpipf^;]^J|>^rK«». all* moral  gnaoi 
ntlb  conliileth  in  thc.Wf^/j^  a^  of  the  uodcrftaoj 
ing  v/il!.  -Grfrju'j  GofmoiQsia  ^rra, 
L  (*•)  ^Elective  ATT&f^TiaN;     Sec  Chemb 

*  iLECTI  VELY.  ^^-j*.  [frpm  eka.]  By  choice 
witb  preference  of  one  to  another.^How  or  v| 
t];v*t.i])ou|d  have  fiicli  an  inffucoce  upon  tit^fg 
litsy  as  to  drive  them  into  thofc  niul^*lefr>/i:Aii 
j^,  1  run  not  fubtie  enough  tp  difoeru.  Ray  w  U 
£>^/i9//..<r-They  work  not  eiediiry^  or  upoo  p9 
pofmg  tQ  thenafelve^  aii  end  of  their  operatiufl 

(i,)*ELECTOR>/f?,/t    [homeka,]    i,fl 

that  has  a  vote  in  the  chpice  of  any  officer.-*-  - 

Froo)  the  new  worJd  her  fUv^r  and  hcrgoj 

Came*  like  a  teonp.^ft,  to  confound  the  oU',.^ 

tic^inff  with  thrfc  tJje  bribj'd  tU^ors^  \^^ 

1.  A  prince  who  has  a  voice  in  l^he  choice  of  tt 
Gernyap  emperour.      ,  I 

,  (a.)J^^scTOii.'  §ee  £^£CTi/>Nt,  $  II.  i.  , 
(j.)  Jt-LtCTOR,  juQ  ;thc  Gfrman  polity,  if, JJ 
ticular)y»  anM  by  W(^f  of  eminence,  applied 
thofe'pripces*  who.  ii^yp^^he  right  of  eici^ingt 
.emperor ;  who  are  all  fpv^rei^n  |>iuic6S|-  ami  ^ 
.princip^  members  ui'  ^ie  jf^pire.    The  elect 


damage*  f^iaH  be  Ircrovercd,  by  the  lftttr.-4alute^ 
i?»f'kiTlg  William  V  and  any  porfon  bribing  tbc  re^ 

^ui-ning  oifficer  flmll  aifo  foiictt  L^^qo^- :  But  the  .^l,  coLLf  GfcyCunfitliMgof^Utbe  /^H^^ori<>f.4 

Tnrmbers  retiimed  by  him  are  the  fitting  mem-  ^mpire^  is  the  moft  pJuftrious  and  auguft  ^ 
^erf^,  untd  the  hnd^  of  commnas,  npon  petition,  ^  in  ^or05>e.  s  BelUrminf*,  .bVpQ^Us,    thr  ^^ 

tball  .-adjudge  the^  l^etum  to  .b<;  ialfe  and  ^kpai.  iJfH  ^^n^iP^oft.pthwvhiftojjjji^s.  attribute  iheiDl 

^he  form  and; manner  ttf  piDcteding  upon  fuch  , lotion  of  it  to  pope  Gregory  y.  ^d  the  cmpcn 

•jp^titJort  ;i*»e  11  ow  regulated  by  i^atutc  10. Gep.lU.  A>tho  III.  in  the  roth  century;   however,  U 

c.  16  (aniV^rcWd  by  tr  Geo.  IlL  q^ap,,.  and  .n>avle  ,/o«.ija^r,«f,clc^or^,iv;^7>9rf;tlf:d<»at  Icaft,  tl)lt( 

■perpetual  b^  14  Geo.  I H.  c.  15.%^  whicb;  direi^  >it|i  century.   I u  1.^3-6  Chailw.IV.  by  thegold? 

"^ic  mtYhdd  -of^  chficftrtff  by  lot  a  felcA  i;ommitlei:  ;bii)I«.li^ed  the  number  of  el<d qrs  to  7 ;  via.  j « 

of  i'^^mlihb^^,  \fr1iO  iirefworn  wcU  and  truly  to  >*Mi4^ic*i»  thr,  arrc  hl>i  <)>  op?  pf  JV^entz,  Treves,  ai^ 

tfytlie'fame,'3ijid  li1ra«jiidgmenbtogrrc»  accord*  Pologner;  aJid  4  feculars,  vrjs.  the  king  of  Bohj 

inp  to  the  ovidiiice.   '  (               _-.:,.        :  'mi*K<JouHl  P^I'*tint;pf  i^ic, Rhine,  duke  of  Sdxoo] 

"  '  (ii.)' E'fcr*l^i^VOP  ECCLtsiASTiCAL  PE.R.SONS.  ^nd  "Mrqui/I  <>f , ljr-a;idfi)bu«g.     In  164^1^*0" 

ined^fort^'ibrth<?^^nit4ei.ofc-.the  church  ought  tp  4er  >v#kjChfnj;ecU  t^^  duke  of  3«^varia  uingpl 

1^  fR^7ft<ii(*W^rig  t<>'tfce  ftati  9J£d..U.  Cap   14.  -in  tlwtj j place. o*f  the  count'  R^Utii^e,  who,  ^^^vaj 

IFany  perRios/tKli^lhatre  a  vaioe  iu.clcdions,  taki?  accepted  the  crou'ii  ef  l^oheqiia,  wa*  ouilawf 

'ViViy  reKvurU-^for  an'eledion  in  atiy  dmrch,  cpJlego,  J>^  t^e  f  mperor  j-^ui-bf  i^;  4^  length  wftorcd,  1 

•fc?ro'of,-  8fc.  the  e?e(5tinii  (hail  be  Void.    And,  jf  any  ,«iight  ckjaorate'^a^ctejc'^  fer  th$:  fiuk^  of  Ba^ 

•jperfonsbf/uib'ldfletiwrerign.'thcir' places  4Q  ^  :P4.'    In  i<>9af»a  nifi^hj^kAorate  wa^  created,  \ 

thers  for  rewat^l ,  they  incur  a  foHbitiire  of  doublp  jih)t.-  j^peror  Leopold  ft  ja  favour  of  .the  ciukf  i 

the  fum'f  and  both  the  parties  are.  rendered  ioca-  Hanover,,  of  tb^  lip^fip  o^^i^ifwic  LuBcnbui| 
pabfe  oFth^  i^ace:-   ^lat.  3  r  £lri.  cap;  6. 
(rri-.J^E'tECTfOFfCF  Scots  f  Etas.  See  Peers. 

(iv.j^LbCTfOK    OP    VkRDEJLORS    OE  THfc'FO- 


RrsT,  'fcLi^ibfie  n^rHarioruwi  ftrefijejy  in  law', 
a  writ  that  lie^forthe  choice  of^a  verdcr^r,  whfft 
any  of  the  verderera-of  the  fmcibarc  dead,  or  ri^ 
mov'ed  4^rom  tHeir  office*.  This  writ  is  dire(5fed 
to  ^he  Ihtfriffj  -and  the  verderor  Is  to  be  cleded 
by  hlsfrec^oklers  of  ^he  county^  in  tkr  fame  maiir 
<icr  as  torbntrrtf.     Ne<w,  Natl  Brhv,  ^66,  .  (; 

•  .<i.y«. ELECTIVE.' /i/{f4  .[tirom  ^5-j  i.  Rc^ 
gulat-fc!  t>f  beftowW  by  eieftioo  or  choice.-r-^i  wiH 
fay^ofitiveTy  rfnd  refolutclyy  thajt  it  is  impoflible 
an  elt'^hr  monarchy  (hould  be  fo  ircc  and  abfi>- 
lute'as-an  Heredftary.  ^^n^-^Tbe  lait  change  of 
fhcir  gOyamnent,  from  //r.yiw.toii^rtdit4ryj.haf 


I 

L 


•ThQir  ia  i^is  diflJfreBC«,btitweeo  |he  fccular  ^ 
ecfcJermflical  ck^torsu  th^tthe.firft  have  «i  sclii 
ai)d,  p.iflive  voicej  th^(;.is,  m^y  chqoicand  beclH 
.fej) ;  the  la  ft,  an  a^ivconly^  Tb?  j  arcbbil^p 
D^uHb^  30  years  old,  ^«^f<>re  they  can  b^  advaa 
ced  to  the  dignity ;  tjie  feculars,  18,  before  M 
.can  perform  the  office  tbeml'clves.  Thefelaft^atl 
each  fiU^ir  vicar^t  >Mhoptfiq^tc  in  their  abfcnct 
^PeC^t"!*  t|ic  power  of  choofing  an  eroperori  til 
•^le^of^  ^)»iye  alfp  that  of  capitulating  with  ^ 
■dcpofing  him  ;  fo  that,  if  there  be  any  one  fufirag< 
,waiiliiig,  a  protf/t.inay  be  entered  againll  tla 
proceedings.  By  the  right  of  capitulatioD,  ^^ 
aUfibulie  to  ihemfelvcB  giPeat  privileges^  asm^ti'-S 
pf  ^.^r,  coining,  and  tailing  care  of  the  puWiciur 
U;n^  aijd  f€i:urity  of  tlic  ftat^s  j  aod  the cuiprroi 
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pife,  upoattttlft  to  receive  the  .€inpii<e  upon, 
p^mukhNn.  The  eledors  have.  p^C4rd<rce 
gll«(ber  princiw  qf  Uur  empire,  cycn*pf,,v:ardH 
'arfki^ii  andan^  addrcffed  by  ihe  title  ol 
tiif^tjvfi^  Their  fcveral  fun^iioDft  anc  a^ 
.  The  eitSof  <>f  Meatz  is  £bqfu</ior  0/  Gtn 
coorokrs  theHate^s  and  gives  his  vote  be^ 
■f  of  the  rclt.  Tfae  eledpr  of  Cologne  ia 
cbemfilor  of  lia^y  and  confecrates  the  env 
Tht  cledor  ot  Treves  is  chattcrUor  of  the 
asd  cp^tWs  imposition  of  hands  opon  the 
or.  The  count  Palatine  of  the;  liUiine  H 
tm^urtr  tfibe  empire^  and  prefcDte  the  cm* 
iritii  a  ("lobe  at  bis  coronation.     The  elec* 

lOnict  (be  golden  apple.    The  iparquis  of 
'  iburg  is  grand  cbatpbgrhith  ^nd  puu  the 
the  emperor's  finger.    The  eledkx*  of  Sax- 
kirand  m^ti/hai^  and, gives,  t^  i?{9JA  t^>  the 
The  king  of  Bohemia  'i&.^grand  butUr^ 
Charlemagne's  crown,  on  the-  eaaperor'f 
Uaiy,  ^e  eW^Qr  of  HanQ^j^T*.  nqw  king 
II  Britain,  is  ^nh-treafurtr^  though  when 
tatimted  (be^iUe  wzAjiandard-k^r^^^f  of  ib€ 
hmm-empire.  .  .  .  , 

•ElBCTOB-VI..  ifdj..{hQV^'£l4apr,\  Ha- 
^iwit  jf  of  an  ele*^or.        ,  ,, 

t*itECTORATE.  If./  i^io^ ei^dor:]  the 
4f  an  ele^or. — He  h^g  a  great  a  d 
bfif  for  luft  Ton- in- law  f  and^/in  himfelf 
1^  irhciv  be  pleaCcs,,i^Jc  whbk  (Ircngth 

flfalmiirintbeen)pire>  AddifonU  FreeboUcr* 

liscT^&ATfi*    See  Eii^CToa,  .^  3. 

'^H^^tii  Jthe  pa^an  mylhololgy,  one  of 
i^btm  o£  Alias  and  Bi&ioaer  who  were 

to  ik^ye  been  changed  iato  the  oondelia; 

PliiaueV.  6bc  was  the  mother. of  Oarda^ 

tbcfiiftkiug  of   Troy,  by  Jupiter  ;  and  ac- 

fag  U)  Hyginus,  withdrew  bt^r  iig^t  upon  the 

"    of  Troy, 


0    '%      '    J    t    E 

♦  iLECTRE.  »./.  ieJiartimy  Lat.]  f.  An^ 
ber«^wbis3|^  having  the  quaiity.whcn  warm^cd  b^ 
fri^ion  of  attr,^<iing  bodies,,  jjavc  to  one  Ipeciea- 
of  attra^iition  the  name  of  sieiiricityx  aJid  to  |be 
bodies  that  (o  attrad  the  epithet  tUSrick.  a.  A 
mixed  mttaJ,T-Ch4nge  filvcr  plite  -r  yeflcl  intOK 
the  compound  ftuff,  bcin^  a  kmd  ot  filver  eitSrfp 
and  tnnr  the  tcrt  into  cofn.  Bacon, 
.  H.)*liLECTRlCAL.  Electric k.  o^^^.  [fwixi 
eU&ntm*  SccELfcCTRE.]  i.  Atiradivc  with* 
out  magn«tilm ;  attradive  by  a  peculiar  propeity» 
f^PPv^ed  ftn<;e  to  UluHg  cliiefly  to  amber.— By  e* 
U&rick  bodies  do  I  conceive  not  ^ch.  only  as  take 
iip4ighl  bodies,  ii)  which  nuatber  the  ancients  on^ 
ly  plw^d  jctandarobiir;  but  (uch  as*  ooaveni- 
entiy  plac«d»  attract  all  bodies  palpable.  Brqwn'M 
yuigar  JSrrmri<r-^^  WaStk^,  :budy  c^n  by,fr»e<-! 
tion.emit  an  exhalation  fo  fubdle,  and;yet  io  po<» 
tenty  as  by  its  emiflion  to-ciuie-  no  feqUble  dimv> 
uutioo  of  the  weight  of  the  ete^riak  body»  and  tQ 
be  exp4ild«4  through  a  fphere,  whofe  diametejj 
is  above  two  £eet,  and  yet  to  be  able  to  cany  up 
lead,  copper,  or  leat  goid/  ajt  ^he  diftance  of  at 
bove  ^'if^  upm,  the  ek&ricM  body.  Nawton.  ^^ 
J^oduced'i^yianelednck  tH>4y- — ^f  ^^^  attrisSioc^ 
were;np^  rather  eiedrUal  than  magnetical,  iv  was 
woniirous  what  Helmont  dcUvereth  concerning 
a .  ghifs,^  wherein  the  magiftery  of  loadftonc  wa^ 
prepared,  which  retained  an  attradive  quality, 
Mrofum-^li  a  piece  of  white  paper,  or  a  white 
cloth,  or  the  end  of  one's  finger*  be  h<;Id  at  about 
a  quarter  of  an  incji  from  the  glafs,  t\kt  eie^rkk 
vapour,  excited  by  tridion,  will,  by,  daihing  a* 
gamft  the  white  paperi  cloth,  '^r  finger,  be. put 
into  fuch  an  agitation  as  to  eraitjlight.  ik^^orCs 
Optickj*  ^  ■  ■" 

.  Ca»l*6''^CTRiCAL  STOMI.  See  Electricity, 
ivi^jir^' and  Tour  MALI  H*  > 

E VPt  TRICIAN,  If.  /.  One  who  makes  dec- 
tiica][,e'P<^tnents,  and  endeavours  to  iavcdigate 
^e  nature,  cauies,  agd  ij![<t\^  of  eledricity^  ,. 


ELECTRICITY. 


INTROD^JCTION. 
T.L    DEFfKiTtoifs  o/^'BLtctRiciry. 

•LiECTRIClTY.  m.  A  [horn  eUffrUk. 
.  i-»  See  Electre.J  A  property  in  fome 
whereby,  when  rubbed  fo  as  to  grow 
%^  draw  liitJe  bits  of  paper,  or  fuch  like 
■QBloAhem*  ^uhtey, 

!•)  **SiM;hv^Jay«  Df«JohTifoo)  was  the  account 
»  *  Jew  years  ago  c^  clearicity ;  but  the  in- 
[r«  the  prcfent  age,  firftj  excited  by  the  ex- 

"^  (rf  Grr^  ha9  difcovered  in  eleetricity  a 
*«  gf  philofophic^l  wonders.  Boiliea  clcc- 
n  »  fphere  of  glafs  turned  nimbly  round, 
'■*!f  c«ii  flame,  but  may  be  filL-d  with  fuch 
**«!  cjf  the  elcdrical  vapour,  as,  if  difchar- 
^^  ttpon  a  human  body,  would  endanger 
^T-jefofic  of  this  vapour  has  hitherto  ap- 

P=^«ftafitaneou9,  perfons  at  both  ends  of  a 


philofopher$  arc  noinr  endeavouring  to  intercept 
0e  ftrokes  of  lightning  J'.  ,  . 
.  (j.)  Mr  James  Tytvsri  chemift,  who  w^f 
vrell  acquainted  with  bolh  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice o£  cleAricity,  gives  the  following  definitioa 
of  it, ;  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  En^cUpwdia 
Mrktmnica : 

(4.)  "  Electricit^v,  in  general,  fignifies  the 
operations  of  a  very  i^ibtiie  fluid,  in  mod  cafes  in« 
vifible,  but  which  fotnetimea  becomes  the  objed 
ot  our  fight  and  other  fenfes,  diicovering  it(elf  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  agents  employed  in  producing 
the  pbenoaEi|ena  of  nature." 

(5.)  TiBBRiusCAVALLO,F*R.S.whohaspub* 
liihed  a  Complete  Treatife  on  the  fubjed,  m  3  volt 
8vo,  and  from  whofe  work,  a  part  of  the  prefent 
treatife  it-extradted,  gives  no  other  definition  of  E» 
le^icity,  except  ftiiing  it  the  "  unknown  catife  of 
thofe  efRrds  called  ele&rkal  appearances** 

(6f)  Perhaps  the  only  proper  definition  that  caa 
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be  given  of  fiLECrticiTY,  as  a  branch  ofSdenee^ 
ft  to  ftile  it, — That  part  of  natural  philoibphy, 
''Miich  propofcs  to  invefttgate  the  nature  and  cf- 
rf^8  of  that  fubtile  fluid,  which  feems  to  perradc 
the  whole  n^aterial  world,  and  to  be  a  principal 
Hgent  in  moft  of  the  operations  of  nature. 

Sect.  U.    History  «/"  Electricity, 

•  (7.)  Although  the  electrical  fluid,  ever 
ftnce  the  creation,  hai  had  the  fame  (hare  in  all 
th^  operations  of  nature,  that  it  has  at  prefent, 
ret  the  difcovcry  of  its  adion,  and  e?en  of  its  ex- 
mence,  is  of  a  very  late  date.  Thales  the  Mi- 
leBah,  who  lived  ai>o(it  A.  A.  C.  600  was  the  firft 
tkat  ohferved  the  ekdtrical  properti^  of  amber. 
Of  thefe,  indeed,  he  knew  no  more  than  that  this 
fiibftance  would  atti a^  Hght  bodies  when  it  was 
rubbed.  The  ancient  naturalifl  TheopurastuSi 
who  flmirifhed  306  Tears  later,  tells  us,  that  the 
fyneurhtm  (now  called  the  tourmafinj,  has  the  pro- 
perty of  attrading  light  bodies,  as  well  as  amber. 
'  (S.)  From  this  time,  there  is  a  chafm  in  the  hit* 
tory  of  eledricity  for  no  left  than  1900  years.  In- 
deed, it  is  fearce  to  be  Aippoied,  that  during  this 
long  interval  any  perfon  applied  himfelf  t^  the  k^ 
veftigation  of  the  fibjeft  i  «8,  for  the  grtAteft  part 
of  it,  feience  of  every  kind  was  almoft  totally  ex* 
tingullhed.  The  elc^rical  properties  of  jet,  how- 
ever, and,  according  to  Mr  Boxe,  of  the  agate. 
Were  fome  way  or  other  difcovcred  during  this  pe- 
riod. But  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  that  cle^city  became  properly  a  dif- 

.  tindt  fcience,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  of  thoft 
^fcovertes  which  have  fince  taken  place. 

{y,)  Dr  William  Gilbert,  ao  Englifh  phy- 
fician,  who,  in  1600,  wrote  a  book  dt  Mognete, 
containing  various  cle^rical  experiments*  was 
the  firft  who  properly  mtrtts  the  title  of  an  Biee* 
frieian.  He,  like  hts  predeceflbrs,  however,  cton- 
fidered  only  the  attiadive  property  of  electric  fub- 
ftances.  Dr  Gilbert's  merit  confiifts  io  his  havtng 
been  at  great  pains  to  find  out  a  number  of  fach 
fubftances,  and  thus  confiderably  enlarging  the 
number  of  eleArics ;  on  which  account  M.  Ca- 
▼alio  fays,  *<  he  may  be  juftly  deemed  the  fatH£I. 

.  of  the  prcfent  electricity." 

(10.)  Sir  Francis  BacoiT  alfo  made  foi&e  e^ 
k^cal  experiments ;  but  no  farther  diicovertes 
ippea*  to  ha^  been  made  tHl  1670,  except  fome 
trifling  additions  to  the  caCalogue  of  eledrics*    A^ 
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to  much  mbre  advantage.  He  dlfeovered  ttl 
tric  repulsion;  and  not  only  fiiw  the  deft 
light  more  clearly  than  Mr  Boyle,  but  hcirft  X 
hiding  found  with  which  it  is  emitted.  He 
made  another  remarkable  diGcovery,  bot 
has  fince  been  very  generally  overlooked ; 
ly,  that  a  feather,  when  repelled  by  an  < 
electric,  always  keeps  the  (ame  face  towardil 
body  which  repels  it,  as  the  moon  does  ^ 
earth. 

(12.)  The  celebrated  Sir  Isaac  Newtoh  fl 
the  next  difcovery  of  any  moment ;  by  Mai 
that  the  elearic  attraAion  and  repulfioa  pen 
ted  through  glafs ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regi^ 
that  this  accurate  philofopher  did  not  applrl 
felf  totheftudy  of  e1e6tricity  with  greater  aU 

(13.^  A  TreoHfe  &H  EUarkhj  was  pubfiAd 
1709,  of  Mr  Hawresbbe  i  who  not  oofyftl 
celled  all  his  predeceflbrs  and  cotemporane% 
alfo  made  fome  diicoveries  which  well  dcierM 
attrntion  of  the  moft  expert  cledridans  n 
day.  Befides  many  new  experiments  upoa  dl 
attradfon  and  repulfion,  as  well  as  the  ligMl 
ted  by  eleftric  bodies ;  be  found  a  method  of 
dering  opaque  bodies  tranfparent  byde6tll 
He  lined  more  than  half  the  infide  of  a  gliftp 
with  fealing-wax;  and  having  exhauftedtbej 
be  put  it  in  motion  %  when  applying  {lii  \r 
excite  it,  he  faw  the  fliape  and  figure  of 
parts  of  his  hand  diftindly  and  perfefilyr,  oi 
concave  fuperfides  of  the  wax  within,  iu< 
only  pure  gfaft  without  any  wak  at  aD  hiH 
interpofed  between  his  eye  and  h&  hand, 
lining  of  wax,  where  it  was  (pread  ttiinneft»  i 
but  juft  dlow  the  light  of  a  candle  throng* 
the  dark ;  but  in  fome  places  the  wax  was  rt 
an  eighth  part  of  an  inch  thick.  Yet,  even  i« 
places,  the  Hght  and  fignre  of  his  hind  wd 
diftinguifhable  through  it  as  anv  where  clfe  ' 
lealing  wax  did  not  adhere  to  the  glaft  in  iS 
ces ;  but  this  made  no  difllnrence  v^  regd 
the  tranfparency.  Pitch  anfwcred  the  p« 
equally  well  with  fealing  wax.  Mr  HawM 
alfu  made  a  farther  improvement,  by  ufiog  * 
globe,  which  ads  much  more  powerfolly  tfa 
fulphur  one. 

(14.)  After  the  death  of  Mr  Hawkeibce, 
fcience  of  elearicily,"  (iays  M-  Cavallo,)  ** 
ever  hitherto  advanced^  remkdned  for  abj 
years  in  a  ftate  quiefcencet  the  attentxHi  cB 


I 


bout  this  time,  Mr  Boyle  applied  himfelf  to  the    lofophers  being  at  that  time  engaged  in  otbtf 


iludy  of  eledricitv:  He  eritarged  the  caulogcre 
<tf  eledrics  1  and  fouTid  thwt  their  eledric  proper- 
tie«  were  increaled  by  wiping  and  warmins  them 
before  they  were  rubbed.  He  obferved  anoy  that 
aO  kinds  of  bodies  were  attfaded  promifbuoofly ; 
and  imagined  that  they  were  attraded  ijt  vacuo  as 
well  as  in  air.  This  laft  pofition,  however,  is  de- 
nied by  Mr  Bbccaria  ;  and  Mr  Boyle  muft  have 
been  miftaken.  He  alfo  obferved  the  eledric  lighti 
though  only  in  the  inftanee  of  fome  diamonds. 

(11.)  The  fcience,  however,  was  much  farther 
improved  by  Otto  Guericke,  who  was  cotem- 
porary  with  Mr  Boyle.  He  made  ufe  of  a  fulphur 
globe,  whirled  on  an  axis  much  in  the  feme  way 


lofophfcal  itibjeds^  which  on  account  of  the 
difcoveries  of  the  hicomparable  Sir  Isaac 
TON  were  then  greatly  in  repute.  Mr  Gti 
the  firft,  after  this  period  of  oblhrion  to  b 
fcience  again  to  light.  He  by  his  great  difc 
reratrodnced  it  to  the  acquaint»)ce  of  i 
phers,  and  from  him  the  true  flourifhing  a 
ele^city  may  be  find  to  take  its  dare/' 

(15.)  Mr  Stephen  Grey's  capital  difcoW 
the  diftin^on  between  conductoki  wd  ■ 
conductors  of  eledricity.  In  Feb  17**1 
Grey,  after  fome  fruitlefs  attempts  to  ew 
eledric  power  in  metals,  recollededafwp>J*J 
had  for  fome  time  enterUined,  that  isaglaw' 
when  excited  in  the  dark,  communicated  it* j 


with  our  prefent  glafc  globes.  Thus  he  could  ex-  wncn  cawucu  m  \n^  u*i ».,  «/iiiuiuh«.---  ^ 
dte  a  vaftl  V  greater  power  of  eleAridty  than  any  to  various  bodiesi  it  might  at  the  fi""J^"J  P| 
of  bis  pre(kc€ffor8|  and  try  all  Ueir  cxperaocnu  CQttimwucatt  to  tbcm  a  powq  of  '^^'^"SJ 
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hj  vhicbf  as  yet,  was  all  that  was  under- 
lllqf  the  vord  eUSricity,  For  this  purpofe  be 
lagia&tube,  3  feet  5  indies  long»  and 
inch  and  two  tenths  in  diameter.  To 
dd  he  fitted  a  cork,  to  keep  out  the  duft 
Ibe  tube  vas  not  ufed. 

i\  Mr  Giiy's  firft  experhneots  were  made 
whether  the  tube  would  attra^  e- 
tdl  vith  the  enls  fliut  at  with  them  open. 
I  re^d  there  was  no  difference ;  but  he 
1  that  the  corks  attraded  and  repelled  light 
iscn  as  well,  and  rather  better,  than  the 
itfetf^  He  then  fixed  an  ivory  1^11  upon  a 
a  fir  about  four  inches  long,  and  thrufting 
'  of  the  ftalk  ioto  one  of  the  corks,  he 
:  ball  endowed  with  a  ftrong  attractive 
^fire  virtue.  This  experiment  he  re|>eat* 
tBioy  difcrent  ways ;  fixing  the  tlKiipon 
Icki,  and  upon  pieces  of  brais  and  uron 
llpayi  with  the  (ame  fqccefs  \  but  be  con- 
[pbfiened,  th.it  the  ball  at  the  endattraded 
liforoully  than  that  part  of  the  wire  ncareft 

Mr  Grcj  next  tried  whether  the  ball 

heio^iended  by  a  pack-thread  with  a  loop 

tt^  and  the  event  fiilly  anfwered  his  ex- 

oa.  Having  thus  lufpended  bodies  of  .the 

Ik^  he  conveniently  could,  he  afcend- 

f  16  feet  high,  and  6iRcning  a  ftring 

fouud  that  the  ball  would  attrad  light 

•  die  ground  below.    This  Experiment 

the  greateCb  heights  to  which  be 

,  he  next  attempted  to  carry  the  elec- 

mzontaUy ;  bat  in  this  he  failed,  becaufe 

?odcu  hit  line,  which  was  intended  to  car* 

tekdricity  horizontally,  by  a  pack-thread ; 

ttt^  the  fluid  got  off  trom  it.    Whereupon 

tofoUed  Mr  Wheeler  and  told  him  of  the  un- 

^ai  attempt  he  bad  made. 

4Mr  Wheelee  propofed  to  fulpend  the 

•ding  Hue  by^/i  inftcad  of  p€uk  thready  as 

\^l\cr  than  the  other.   With  this  they  Oic- 

ly  perfcdly  well,  but  by  repeated  experiments 

^'  difcovered  that  the  filk  refufcd  to  con- 

tbf  dcdric  fluid,  not  on  account  of  'itB/mtilt- 

>f  thc^  had  fuppofcd,  but  on  account  of 

<iiffffence  in  the  matter.    The  wires  were 

trthin  the  filk  thrcai!,  yet  the  cledricity  was 

aOy  c-rricd  off  by  them. 

L  Tbkdiicovcry  of  the  nonconduding  pow- 

i*  wa»  made  in  the  beginning  of  July  1729, 

*»  quickly  followed  by  another,  viz.  that 

J«  power  cxifted  in  many  other  fubftances: 

^*i  in  fad,  the  foundation  of  almoft  all  the 

P»ot  improvements  in  el^dricity  was  laid. 

^CQDtmurd  to  Hudj  cledricity  a»  long  as 

td;  iadha«  given  a  ict  of  experiments,  of 

■DrPnc«iley  fays,  *•  It  is  not  eafy  to  know 

to  make  of  them."    He  imagined  that  he 

rcred  in  all  eledric  fubftances  a  perpetual 

,  fvwirt  which  required  no  kind  ot  cxci- 

(w"  by  heating,  rubbing,  or  any  kind  of 

•^  He  took  19  different  fubftances,  which 

«bff  rofio,  gum  lac,  ihell  lac,  bees  wax, 

""  pitch,  or  two  OP  three  of  thefc  dtffcrent- 

With  theie  be  made  a  variety 

icvtiai  of  which  are  fimilar  to 
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ihofe  which  have  been  fance  repeMed,  ittd  pub* 
lifted  ai  irew  difcoveries,  by  other  pcrfons. 

(10./  Mr  Grey  alfo  made  fome  experiments^ 
with  regard  to  the  attradion  of  eledric  bodies  t9 
ttacuo  t  and  in  this  he  determined  with  Mr  Boyle 
againft  the  opinion  of  M.  Beccaria.  But  the  mo(k 
remarkable  experiments  mentioned  by  Mr  Grey» 
are  his  imitations  of  the  planetary  motions.  **  I 
ha?e  lately  made  (fays  he)  fcveral  new  experiment* 
upon  the  projedile  and  pendulous  motions  of 
fmall  bodies  by  eledricity ;  by  which  fmall  bo- 
dies ma\  be  made  to  move  about  large  ones,  eU 
ther  in  circles  or  ellipfes ;  and  thofe  either  con- 
centric or  eccentric  to  the.  centre  of  the  large  bo- 
dy about  which  they  move,  fo  as  to  make  many 
revolutions  about  them.  And  this  motion  will 
conftantly  be  the  fame  way  that  the  planets  mova 
about  the  fun,  viz.  from  the  right  hand  to  the 
left,  or  firom  W.  to  E.  But  thefe  little  planets, 
if  I  may  fo  call  tfaem»  move  much  fatter  m  their 
apogeon  than  in  the  perigeon  parts  of  their  or* 
bits }  which  is  diredly  contrary  to  the  motion  of 
the  planets  about  the  fun." 

(ti.)  The  manner  in  which  thefe  experiments 
were  made,  as  delivered  by  him  on  his  death-bed 
to  Dr  Mortimer,  was  as  follows:  **  Place  ^ 
fmall  iron  elobe  (iaid  he],  of  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  an  half  in  diameter,  on  the  middle  of  a  circu* 
lar  cake  of  rolin,  7  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  gent** 
ly  excited ;  and  then  a  light  body  fufpended  by  a 
very  fine  thread,  5  or  6  inches  long,  held  in  the 
hand  over  the  centre  of  the  cake,  will,  of  liJMfi 
begin  to  move  in  a  circle  roimd  the  iron  globe, 
and  condantly  from  W.  to  £.  If  the  globe  is  pla> 
ced  at  any  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the  cir^ 
cular  cake,  it  will  defcribe  an  ellipfe,  which  will 
have  the  fame  eccentricity  as  the  diftatice  of  the 
globe  from  the  centre  of  the  cake.  If  the  cake  of 
ro0n  be  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  the  iron  globe 
be  pl?iced  in  the  centre  of  it,  the  light  body  will 
defcribe  an  elliptical  orbit  of  the  ume  eccentri- 
city with  the  form  of  the  cake.  If  the  globe 
be  placed  in  or  near  one  of  the  foci  of  the 
elliptical  cake,  the  light  body  will  move  much 
fwifter  in  the  apogee  than  in  the  perigee  of 
its  orbit.  If  the  iron  globe  is  fixed  on  a  pedef- 
tal  an  inch  from  the  table,  and  a  glafs  hoop# 
or  a  portion  of  a  hollow  glafs  cylinder  excited,  be 
placed  round  it,  the  light  body  will  move  as  in 
the  circum'ftances  mentioned  above,  and  with  the 
fame  varieties.'* 

ill.)  Mr  Grey  faid  likewtie,  that  the  light  bo- 
dy would  make  the  fame  revolutions,  only  fmalU 
er,  round  the  iron  globe  placed  on  the  hare  table, 
without  an  dedrical  body  to  fupport  it :  but  he 
acknowledged  that  he  had  not  found  the  experi- 
ment iucceed,  if  the  thread  was  fupported  by  any 
thing  but  a  human  hand,  though  he  imagined  any 
other  animal  fubftance*  would  have  anfwered  the 
purpole.  Thefe  experiments  occafioned  no  fmall 
fpeculation.  Dr  Mortimer  was  the  only  perfon 
who  faid  he  had  repeated  them  with  fucceu ;  biit 
he  failed  in  them  when  any  other  perfon  was  pre- 
fent.  It  was  therefore  fuppo(ed  that  both  he  and 
Mr  Grey  had  been  deceived.  Mr  Tytler  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  fuccefs  of  Mr  Grey  and  Dr 
Mortimer  was  owing  to  their  having  performed 

their 
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4Mr  wepcrinictltB  wkh  candle*-light ;  an<l  the  fai- 
lure of  the  othersv  to  their  having  attempted  them 
by  day-light.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Mr  Grey  has  been  deceived  in 
many  particulars  ;  for  no  motion  csm  be  perform- 
isd  by  an  artificial  exdtation  of  the  e!e<^ic  fluid, 
but  what  is  attended  with  much  irregularity. 
'  (13.)  Not  long  after  Mr  Grey's  difcovery  df 
the  difference  between  condu^ors  at»d  non-con- 
<iu<ftor8,  Mr  Du  Fay  difcovered  the  difference 
bettveen  pofiti'Ve  and  nega'tivft  or,  as  they  were 
for  fome  time,  and  are  ft  ill  by  feme  caHcd^  the  vi- 
TREous  and  resinous  iLECTRicirrEs.  This 
•difcovery  was  accidentally  made  in  confequence 
of  his  obferving,  that  a  piece  of  leaf-goki;  repelled 
by  an  excited  glafs  tube,  and  which  he  m^ant  to 
chafe  about  the  room  with  a  pitce  of  exdted  gum 
copal,  inftead  of  being  repelled  by  ft,-**  ft  was 
by  the  glafs  tube,  was  eageriy  Attracted.  The 
fome  was  the  cafe  witii  fealing  wax,  faJphiir",  ro- 
iin,  and  many  other  fubftancetf.  He  di4co«rred 
ilfo,  that  it  was  impofllible  to  eitcite  a'  tube  in 
•which  the  air  was  condenfed. 

(14.)  Mr  BorE,  profeflbr  of  phi1orot>hf  at 
Wittenaburgh,    re-introduced   the    ufe  of  glafs 

5 lobes;  though  fome  attribute  this  to  Christian 
LUGUsTua  Hansen,  profeflbr  of  mathematics  at 
3Leipfic.  He  added  alfo  a  prime  condudor,  which 
conflfted  of  a  tube  of  iron  or  tin.  It  was  at'  firft 
fupported  by  a  man  ftanding  upon  cakes  of  rofin ; 
but  afterwards  fufpended  by  filk  lines  horizontally 
before  the  globe.  A  bundle  of  thread  was  put  into 
the  end  next  to  the  globe,  which  not  only  pre- 
Ycnted  any  injury  to  the  glafs,  but  rendered  the 
eledridty  ftrongcr. 

(45.)  ^  The  number  of  eledricians,"  fays  M. 
Cavallo,'  ••  that  hath  been  daily  multiplying  Once 
Mr  Grey,  the  difcoveries  made,  and  the  ufe  de- 
rived from  thofe,  till  the  prefent  time,  are  mat- 
ters really  worthy  of  attention,  and  deferve  to  be 
admired  by  every  lover  of  the  fcicnces,  and  well- 
wiflier  of  the  human  race. 

(a6.)  ♦'  Whoever  would  make  himielf  acquaint- 
ed" (adds  he)  "  with  the  particular  tranfadions 
concerning  thofe  advances,  ihould  read  the  ela- 
borate,Hiftory  of  Eledricity  compiled  by  tlie  learn- 
ed Dr  Priestley,  a  work  that  will  inform  him 
of  whatever  had  been  done  relative  to  the  fubje(5t 
till  its  publication.^  ihall  in  general  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  although  the  fcience  had,  through  the 
indefatigable  attention  of  fo  many  ingenious  per- 
fons,  and  by  the  difcoveries  daily  produced,  ex- 
cited the  cunofity  of  philofophers,  and  engaged 
their  attention  ;  yet,  at  the  caufes  of  any  thing, 
whether  fmall  or  great,  known  or  unknown,  are 
feldom  much  attended  to,  if  their  effcds  are  not 
ftriking  and  lingular ;  10  electricity  had,  till  the  year 
1746,  been  ftudieit  by  none  but  philofophers.  Its 
aitraition  could  in  part  be  imitated  by  a  load  ftone; 
its  Hght  by  a  phofphorus ;  and,  in  f hort,  nothing 
contributed  to  make  electricity  the  fubjeCt  of  pub- 
He  attention,  and  e«cite  a  general  cunofity,  until 
the  capital  piscov?r.y  of  the  vaft  accumula- 
tion ot  its  p(>w<;r  in  wiaat  is  commonly  called  the 
Leyden  phial,  which  was  accidentally  made  in 
the  memorable  year  1749.  Then,  and  not  till 
*  then,  the  iludy  oi  dcAricity  became  general,  fur- 
pfiied  every  beholder,  and  mvitcd  to  the  houfcs 
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of  deftricians  a  greater  number  of  fi)eAatorft,t 
were  before  aflembled  together  to  behold  any  i 
lofophical  experiments  whatever.** 

(»7.)  He  adds  in  a  note,  **  This  great  difcw 
was  miKle  br  M.  Van  Kleist^  dean  of  the 
thedral  in  Camin."  The  method  of  gtrinj I 
ele<5tric  ftrocfc,  or  the  accumulation  of  the  pd 
of  ele<5tricity  ih  a  phial,  got  its  t^ame  of  the  ] 
JtnphiiJ^  from  Mr  Cun;ei;s,  a  native  of  I/f^ 
who  exhibited  it  in  repeating  fome  expcrinn 
made  by  MeflTrs  Mufchenbroek  and  AlhnK 
profeffiir,  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city. 

(»8.>  M.  Van  Kleist  fent  the  foUowint 
count  of  his  difcovery  to  Dr  Leiberkumn  at 
Hn,  on  the  4th  Nov.  1745  ;  <*  When  a  nail,t 
piece  of  thick  brafs  wire,  &c.  is  put  into  a  I 
apothecary's  vial,  and  ele(^ili<d,  remarkaWl 
fc^S  follow:  hut  the  vial  muft  be  verydi) 
warm.  I  commonly  rub  it  over  before  haodj 
a  finger,  on  which  I  put  (bme  pounded  chali 
a  little  mercury  or  a  few  drops  of  fpirit  of< 
are  put  into  it,  the  experiment  fucceods  the* 
ter.  As  foon  as  this  phial  and  nail  are  rem 
from  the  ele&rifying  glafs,  or  the  prime  coi 
tor  to  which  it  hath  been  expofed  is  taken  I 
it  throws  out  a  pencil  of  flame  fo  long,  tbafc 
this  bumine  machine  in  my  hand",  I  btvc^ 
above  60  fteps  in  walking  about  my  room.  ■ 
it  is  electrified  (Wrongly,  I  can  take  it  intoai 
room,  and  there  fire  fpirits  of  wine  with  J 
while  it  is  ele«5trifying,  I  put  ifry  finger,  or  t* 
of  gold  which  I  hold  iu  my  hand,  to  the  I 
receive  a  fhock  which  ftuns  my  arms  and  fhoj 

(a9.)  **  A  tin  tube,  or  a  man  placed  upo« 
tries,  is  eleftrified  much  ftronger  by  this  t 
than  in  the  common  way.  When  1  preferf 
vial  and  nail  to  a  tin  tube,  which  I  have  ij 
long,  nothing  but  experience  can  make  a  ^ 
believe  how  ftrongly  it  is  ele^rified.  Two 
glaifes  have  been  brok**n  by  the  (bock  of  It* 

(30.)  Not  long  after  this  the  following  Ol 
of  giving  the  fhock  was  difcovered  in  HoUaa 
Mr  Cuna:us.  Mr.  Muschendroek  vd 
friends,  obferving  that  eledrifled  bodies  ex{ 
to  the  atmofphere,  which  is  always  replete' 
conducting  particles  of  various  kinds,  foOi 
then-  cle<ftricity,  and  were  capable  of  rcOl 
but  a  fmall  quantity  of  it ;  imagined,  that^ 
the  electrified  bodies  terminated  on  all  fil 
original  eleCtrics,  they  might  be  capable  I 
ceivhig  a  Itronger  power  and  retaining  it  lo 
Glafs  being  the  moft  convenient  cleCtric  fti 
purpofe,  apd  water  the  moft  convenient  m» 
trie,  they  firft  made  thefe  experiments  witi 
ter  in  glafs  bottles :  hut  no  confiderable  tfifisi 
was  made,  till  Mr  Cunacus,  happening  to 
his  glafs  veflel  in  one  hand,  and  endeavouril 
difengage  it  from  the  conductor  with  the  fl 
(when  he  imagined  the  water  had  received  asl 
cleClricity  as  the  machine  could  give  it,)  wH 
prifed  vrith  a  Hidden  (hock  in  his  arms  and  ll 
which  he  had  not  in  the  leaft  expeCtrd.       ' 

(31.)  The  report  of  fuch  a  terrible  eSeft  ^ 
electric  power  immediately  raifed  the  attcnW 
all  the  philofophers  in  Europe.  Many  of  I 
greatly  exaggerated  their  accounts;  either firt 
natural  timidity,  or  a  love  ot  the  marvtilotu 
Mu9CHKNB&0£Kj  who  tried  the  experiment 
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i^crythin  gufs  bowl,  toTd  M.  Rtaumnr  in  a  Ict- 

tff'Totc  foon  .iftcr  ihtr  expcrimt-nt,  That  he  felt 

Kifrif  <liuck  in  his  arms,  Ihonlittr,  and  brci(^, 

fcfijt  he  loft  hisi^reath  ;  and  was  two  days  b«- 

Jirrlkp  recovered  from  ibe  cfre<ft3  of  the  blow,  and 

AftfiTor.    He  added,  that  he  would  not  take  a 

J4  ffiock  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Fra!)ce.     Mf 

fcmanJ,  who  made  the  expe»irrent  with  a  com 

b(tr  gbfs,  h\d,  that  he  loft  his  breath  fof 

moments ;  and  then  felt  fnch  an  tntcnfe  pain 

along  his  right  arm,  that  he  was  ;»pprehtnrive 

kd  coTifequence  ,  but  it  foon  after  went  off 

Jt'Ot  any  inconvenience,  Sec.     Other  philofo- 

,«ii  the  contrary-  (bowed  their  hcroifm  and 

Iparimity,  by  receiving  a  number  of  tledtric 

is  a  ftrong  as  they  could  poiribly  make  them. 

Bo7c  »ilh«rd  that  he  might  die  by  the  electric 

i,  »fi  order  to  furnifti,  by  his  death,  an  article 

tz  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at 

\  "  But,  (adds  Dr  PrielUey,  from  whom  this 

B2t  is  taken,)  it  is  not  given  to  every  elc«5tii- 

lodie  in  fo  glorious  a  minner,  sl6  the  jullly 

iW  aichman."  Scr  §  40. 

After  this  difcovery,  ele<5tricrty  became  th^ 
ffjlfubjed  of  coQverfation.  Many  perfons  all 
Enrope  got  their  Itveh'hood  by  exhibiting  the 
ma  of  it ;  and,  at  the  fame  ti^.e,  the  paf 
rti<; marvellous  ftron^fydifcovcred  itftlf,  iri 
dethof  cle^ricity,  pretended  to  have  beeii 
*«m  Italy  and  Gcwnany.  It  was  anirted  by 
fll clcdricians,  at  Venice,  Bologna,  TarU), 
U^fi^,  that  if  odoriferous  fubftances  wtTc 
Sfrf  in  ghfs  vcflVls,  and  the  vellels  excited, 
odonit  and  other  medicinal  virtues  '.vould 
c  through  the  gUffi,  inf'tift  the  atrr.ofphcre 
cuaduaor,  a-d  communicate  the  virtue  to 
spol)fl5  in  conL**iS  with  it ;  alfo,  that  Ihofe  fuh 
held  in  the  hand  of  perfoi»8  elt<f^rif;ed, 
communicate  iheir  virtues  to  them  ;  fo 
the cicdicinen  might  be  made  to  opei  ate^  with- 
bcing  taken  into  the  ftomach.  They  even  pre 
to  have  wrought  many  cures  by  the  help 
ricity  applied  in  this  way. 
i/Tofatisfy  hinifelf  of  the  wonderftil  effe<5ls 
mtilcatfd  tubfSy  as  they  were  called,  Mr 
!T  travelled  into  Ttaly,  where  he  vifitcd  all 
stlemen  who  h^d  publifhcd  any  account  of 
cT-periments.  But  though  he  engaged  thrm 
«t  their  experiments  in  hifi  prcfence,  and 
timfcif,  and  ih.>ugh  he  made  it  hi>  bnfinefs 
ill  the  i  formation  Ke  could  concerning 
he  rrtamed  fully  convinced,  that  in  no  in- 
^sd  odours  been  found  to  tranfpire  through 
•^  oi  excited  glafs,  and  that  no  drugs  had 
coTimunicated  their  virtues  to  people  who 
^^^)  held  them  in  their  hands  while  they  were 
^cd.  He  was  convinced,  however,  that  by 
^^d  elcdrification  without  dru^^s,  feveral 
>*  had  found  confiderable  relief  in  vari4)U8 
n;  particularly,  that  d  paralytic  pcrfon 
cured  at  Geneva,  and  that  one  who  was 
^^  car,  another  who  had  a  violent  p  lin  in 
•f^i  af»d  a  woman  with  a  diforder  in  her 
^d  been  cured  at  Bologna ;  fo  that  from 
i'lie  wc  may  d.itc  the  introdu(^ion  of  tlei^ri- 
if«to the  medicinal  art.  See  M h  di ci n e,  hidex. 
♦  )The  BEATifiCATiOjr  of  MrUoii,  wal 
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another  w.mderAil  cs^pcnmcnt,  wbicfi  Other  elec- 
tricians endeivbiired  to  repeat  after  him,  %  \l  to 
no  purpofe.  He  aflcrted,  that  if,  ifJ  ele^rify  in  j, 
large  globes  were  employed,  and  the  efrfl'n^edl, 
pcrfon  ftood  upon  laige  c.ikes  of  pitch,  a  )^!noentk 
nsme  would  by  degrees  drifc  from  tticpfifch,  and 
fpread  itfclf  around  his  feet ;  that  iro\n  th  -n.e  It 
would  be  propagated  To  bis  knee^  ainl  b;cij',  tilt 
at  liift  it  afccndrd  to  his  hea«l ;  thit  then,  by  con« 
tinning  the  e!v%^hjfi.cation,  the  pevfon's  head  would 
be  furrounded  by  a  glory,  fuch  aa  is  reprri' -Jtci 
by  painters  in  orna-Tifnting  the  h  •  T^  ot  fj.rrjj 
Dr  Watsom  took  the  utmoflf  pain.,  :j  rcpcit  this 
experiment.  He  unJcr  ve:it  the  nprr^tnuv  Trfv^t-al 
times,  and  wa!>  fupported  during  the  time  of  it  by 
folid  eleif^rics  three  feet  bi>;h.  Bdrrg  dtci  Ui^J 
verv  f^rongly,  he  felt  a  kind  of  tingiinj:  m  t'lt  fkin 
of  (lis  he  id  and  in  maijy  other  part<i  <>f  hid  body, 
'fhe  fenfatioTi  reiVmbled  what  wou!-^  arjic  f:  _/a 
taft  number  of  lnrc(fts  cr.awlijjg  over  him  a?  th^ 
fame  time.  He  coiflUnttjr  obfcrved  the  fenl  i  i% 
to  be  greateft  in  thofe^  p:\rts'. of  his  body  uhich 
were  ncarefl  to  any  nc^n  el^^tftric  ;  but  m>  ii^bi  ap- 
peared upon  hi';  liead,  though  the  experiment  vva$ 
feveral  times  rr^ade  in  the  dark,  and  with  fomc 
continuance.  At  \^^  the  Do<flor  wrote  to  Mr 
Boze  himfelf,  piid  his  anfwir  f|iovvcd  tha:  the 
whole  had  been  a  trick.  Mr  Uozc  acknowledge^ 
that  he  had  lijaf^c'ule  of  a  fiiit  of  ar  i  our*  wl»icki 
Was  decked  with  m my  buttons  of  flcel,  i.T\c 
pointed  like  n.iils,  others  like  wedges,  ird  fmne 
pyramidal;  and_  that  when  the  eleitrizatirm  was 
very  vigorous  the  edge's  of  the  hthii^t  would  dart 
forh  rays  fomething  like  thofc  which  arc  paiuted 
on  thr  h-add  of  faints.  ,    •    .     .. 

(35 •)  One  of  the  inoft  important  dlicovcrles  yet 
mndc  in  electricity  is  the  idcnrity  of  the  tlcifhif 
fluid  wiih  LiG  HTNiNG.  It  h.is  been  of  more  piacf 
tical  ufe  to  mankind  th.^n  any  other.  From  a'mofj: 
the  fira  -difcoveiy  of  the  cle^ric  light,  and  thf 
crackling  with  which  it  is  emitted,  a  fimi:arity  bcj. 
twcen  it  and  the  phenomena  of  thumlcp  anri  lightr 
ning  had  been  obfcrved.  This  is  ta(ten  uoticc  of 
by  Dr  Wall,  one  o^*  the  firft  who  vlcvved  the  o 
leiflric  light  in  any  pcrfcrcfl  manner.  The  Abb5  Nol»- 
Jet,  Mr  VVintkler,  and  others,  alfo  cnnmetatcd 
Ynany  rcfrrnbl  it*Jces  between  the  phenomctl.i  qf  c- 
le^ricity  and  thofc  of  thunder;  but  triey  did  not 
think  of  any  mc-thod  by  which  their  fuppotitiora 
could  be  brought  to  the  tcft  of  expt rit  ncc. 

(36.)  This  wae  firft  propd'td  by  Dr  Frankliw 
i^  1750.  He  had  before  difcovercd  the  cffe»5ls  of 
pointed  bodi'js  in  drawing  off  the  cle£lric  matter 
more  pwti fully  than  others.  This  was  fuggeft- 
cd  to  him  by  one  Mr  Thomas  Hcpkinfoi^  who 
clc«n lifted  an  iron  b/ill  of  3  or  4  inches  diimetcr 
with  a  needle  faftcned  to  it|  expeding  to  draw  4 
ftrongcrr  fpark  from  the  pujnt  of  it ;  but  was  fur- 
prifcd  to  find  little  or  none.  Dr  Frunklin,  im- 
proving on  this  hint  fuppofcd  that  p<)inted  rodi 
of  iron,  fixed  in  the  air  when  the  atmofphcrc  wii 
loaded  with  lighiriing,  might  draw  from  it  the 
matter  ot"  the  thunder  bolt,  without  noifc  or  daiv- 
ger,  into  the  b<>ily  of  tlie  earth.  «'  The  elcdrie 
fluid  (fiid  he)  is  •ttra^ftcd  by  pcinta.  Wt  do  not 
know  whether  this  proper^  Ic  in  lightning;  but 
fines  tbcy  agzec  iu  »11  the  paitluilarg  io  which  wc 
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<2kn  already  compare  tfiem,  it  19,  not  improbabley 
that  they  agree  likewife  in  this ;  let  the  cxperi- 
ment  bc/nade." 

(37O  Dr  Fram kLin's  fuppontion  was  verified 
in  i754>  and  the  difcovcry  is  almoft  the  only  one 
In  the  whole  fcicnce,  that  has  not  been  the  rcfult 
of  accident:  .The  raoft  adlive  pcrfons  were  two 
French  gentlemen,  MeflrsDALiBARDandDELOR. 
The  former  prepared  his  apparatus  at  Marly  la 
Villc,  5  or  6  leagues  from  Paris ;  the  latter  at  hi« 
own  houfe,  on  fome  of  the  higheft  ground  in  that 
tapital.  M.  Dalibard's  machine  confifted  of  an 
iron  rod  40  feet  long,  the  lower  extremity  of  which 
-was  brought  into  a  centry-box,  where  the  rani 
Could  not  come ;  while  on  the  outfide  it  was  faf- 
tened  to  three  wooden  pofts  by  long  (ilken  f^rinea 
defended  from  the  rain.  This  machine  was  the 
firft  that  was  fevoiired  with  a  vilit  of  the  ethe- 
KiAL  FIRE.  Mr  Dalibaid  himfelf  was  not  at 
home ;  but,  in  his  abfence,  he  had  entrufted  the 
care  of  his  apparatus  to  one  Coissier  a  joiner, 
who  had  ferved  14  years  among  the  dragoons,  ^irwj 
on  whofe  courage  and  nnderftanding  he  could  de* 
J)cnd.    This  artifan  had  all  the  neccflfary  inftruc- 
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▼ay  promifing  cloud  had  pafled  ovei  the  k) 
without  any  effed ;  when,  juft  as  he  was  bcgi 
ning  to  defpair,  he  obferved  fome  loofe  threadii 
the  hempen  ft  ring  to  (tand  ered  and  avoid  one 
nother,  jult  as  if  they  had  been  iirfpended  bf  1 
condu^or  of  a  conunon  eledrical  machine.  I 
^is  he  prefented  his  knuckle  to  a  key  whldil 
faftened  to  the.  faring,  and  thus  obtained  %% 
evident  eledric  fpark.  Others  fuccceded  ef«« 
fore  the  firing  was  wet ;  but  when  the  rain  J 
begun  to  defccnd,  he  collcded  ele<Sric  fire  M 
copioufly.  He  had  afterwards  an  tnfulated  i 
rod  to  draw  the  lightmng  into  his  houfe ;  andl 
formed  almoit  every  experiment  with  real  d 
ning,  thai  had  before  been  done  with  the  artifl 
reprefentations  of  it  by  eleftrical  machines.  J 

(39.)  A  new  and  cxtcnfive  fie)d  was  thus  0 
ed  for  philofophers ;  but  it  was  foon  found} 
experiments  of  this  kind  were  attended  with 
ger.  In  1752,  the  Abbe  Nollet  publithed 
cautions  to  thofe  who  tried  experiments  oo  I 
ning.  He  had  be^  informed  by  letters  front 
rence  and  Bologna,  that  fome  perfons  in  I 
places  had  received  violent  (bocks,  while 
lions  pven  him  ;  and  was  defircd  to  calf  fome  of   drew  fparks  fVom  an  iron  bar  clcdrified  by 


his  neighbours,  particularly  the  curate  of  the  pa- 
rifb,  whenever  there  ihould  be  any  appearance  of 
a  thunder  ftorm.  At  length  the  long  expeded  c- 
Tent  arrived.  On  Wednefday,  loth  May,  175*, 
between  a  and  3  P.  M.  Coiffier  heard  a  pretty 
loud  dap  of  thunder.  Immediately  he  ran  to  the 
ynichine,  taking  with  him  a  phial  fumifhed  with 
a  brais  wire ;  and  prcfenting  the  wire  to  the  end 
pf  the  rod,  a  fmall  fpark  iflued  from  it  with  a 
-fnap  nke  that  which  attends  a  fpark  from  an  elec- 
trified condoAor.  Stronger  A)arks  were  after- 
wards drawn  in  the  prefence  of  the  curate  and  a 
numlHnr  of  other  people.  The  curate's  account 
6f  theni  iSJ^as,  that  they  were  of  a  blue  colour,  an 
Ibch  and  an  half  in  length,  and  fmelled  ftrongly  of 
fblphuf.  fn  making  them,  he  received  a  ftroke 
^n  his  arm  a  little  below  the  elbow ;  but  he  could 
not  tell  whether  it  came  from  the  brafs  wire  jnfert- 
^  into  the  phial,  or  from  the  bar.  He  did  ftot  at- 
tend to  h  at  the  time ;  but  the  pain  continuing, 
he  uncovered  hfs  arm  when  he  went  home  in  the 
prefence  of  CoifTier.  A  mark  was  perceived  round 
It,  fuch  a»  might  have  been  made  by  a  blow  with 
the  wire  or^  his  naked  ifcin. 

,(3S'.)Dr  Franklin  himfelf  had  an  opportunity, 
about  i  XRotiXh  after  this,  of  Verifying  his  own 
hypothecs.  He  was  waiting  for  the  ereftion  of  a 
fpire  in  PliiTadelphia,  not  imagining  that  a  point- 
ed rod  of  a  moderate  height  could  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe.  At  lall  it  occmred  to  him,  that  by  means 
of  a  common  kite  he  coufd  have  a  readier  accefs 
to  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmolphere  than  any 
other  way  whatever.  Preparing,  therefore,  a  large 
tilk  handkerchief  and  two  crofe  flicks  of  a  proper 
length  on  which,  to  extend  ft,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  firfl:  approaching  thunder  (torm  to 
take  a  walk  hito  a  field  where  there  was  a  (bed 
convenient  for  his  parpofe.  But  dreading  the  ri- 
dicule which  too  cominonly  attends  unfuccefsful 
attempts  in  fcience,  he  communicated  his  inten- 
tion to  nobody  but  his  fon,  who  afTifted  him  in 
hiifing  the  kite.  A  confiderable  time  elapfed  be- 
fore there  was  any  appearance  of  fuccefs.    One 


mng.  A  correfpondent  informed  him,  that 
as  he  was  endeavouring  to  faflen  a  fmall  ( 
with  a  copper  ball  a  tone  of  it^  extremiticsi 
great  chain  which  communicated  with  the  I 
the  top  of  the  building,  there  came  a  flafh  of 
ning  which  he  did  not  fee,  but  which  affefifl 
chain  with  a  noife  like  that  of  wild-fire.  TB 
ferver  inflantly  received  fuch  a  (hock,  that 
fell  out  of  his  hands,  and  he  was  (truck  backl 
4  or  5  paces, 

(40.)  But  the  mofl  melancholy  proof  of  tb^ 
|er  of  thefc  experiments,  was  the  death  of 
lefTor  RiCHMAN,  at  Peterfburgh.  This  hj^ 
cd  on  the  6th  Aug.  1753,  as  be  was  makisj 
periments  on  lightning  drawn  -into  his  own 
He  had  provided  himfelf  with  an  inftrurocil 
meafuring  the  quantity  of  ele^ricity  comtl 
cated  to  his  apparatus ;  and  as  he  ftood  wit) 
head  inclined  to  it,  Mr  Solokow  an  enj 
who  was  near  him,  obferved  a  globe  of  blue 
as  big  as  his  fift,  jump  frotn  the  inftrument, « 
was  about  a  foot  diflant,  to  Mr  Richman*s  1 
The  profclTor  was  iuftantly  dead,  and  Mr  Soh 
was  alfo  much  hurt.  The  latter,  however, 
give  no  particular  account  of  the  way  in  whi 
was  affedted ;  for,  at  the  time  the  profclTol 
ftruck,  there  arofe  a  fort  of  fleam  or  ^ 
which  entirely  benumbed  him,  and  made  hia 
down  to  the  ground ;  fo  that  he  could  not 
remember  to  have  beard  the  clap  of  thu 
which  was  a  very  loud  one.  The  globe  w 
was  attended  with  an  explofion  like  that  of  * 
tol ;  tlie  infti  ument  for  meafuring  the  clcdj 
(called  by  tlie  profeflbr  an  eUBrical gnomoni^ 
broken  to  pieces,  and  the  fragments  throj 
bout  the  room.  Upon  examining  the  cflre 
the  lightning  in  the  profeflbr 's  chamber,  I 
found  the  door-cafe  half  fplit  through,  and 
door  torn  off  and  thrown  into  the  room.       J 

(41.)  A  vein  was  opened  in  the  body  twiccj 
no  blood  followed  ;  after  which,  they  cndeavj 
ed  to  recover  life  by  violent  fridion,  but  w  ™j 
lipon  turning  the'corpfe  with  the  fecc  ^io*^"!^ 
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^  the  nibbingi  an  inconfiderable  quantity  <if 

kad  ran  out  of  the  mouth.    There  appealed  a 

ntf^on  the  forehead,  from  which  fpirted  fotne 

^of  blood  throngfa  the  pores,  without  wound- 

if  ilK  &in.    The  (hoc  bclon|:ing  to  the  left  foot 

RBiKirftopeny  and  uncovering  the  foot  at  that 

-|«,  tbnr  found  a  blue  mark ;  whence  it  was 

Bsdudci  that  the  cledric  matter  haviqg  entcr- 

M  It  the  head,  made  its  way  out  again  at  that 

pet  Upon  the  body,  particularly  on  the  left 

le,  were  fevrral  ltd  and  blue  Ipota  refembling 

^  flirook  by  being  burnt.    Many  more  aUb 

tm  rfiblc  over  the  whole  body,  and  particu- 

^fOTcr  the  back.     That  upon  the  forehead 

tojed  to  a  brownifti  red,  but  the  hair  of  the 

I  was  not  finged.  In  the  place  wiicre  the  (hoe 

icripped,  the  ftockiog  was  entire ;  as  was  the 

cTtry  where,  the  watftcoat  only  being  finged 
kfore  Qap  where  it  joined  the  hinder :  but 
tippcared  on  the  back  of  Mr  Solokow's  coat 

aarow  ftreaks,  as  if  red-hot  ^ires  had  burn- 
flf  thenap,  and  which  could  sot  well  be  ac- 
Wed  for. 

tu) Next  day,  when  tbe  proftflTor's  body  wt^ 
l»«ii  the  cranium  was  very  entire,  having  nei- 
Ir  fiffure  nor  contra^  (Ture :    the    biain   was 

',  but  the  tTanfpjr»!nt  pellicles  of  the  wind- 

«rc  exccflively   tender,    and  cafily   rent. 

tf»  fome  extrayafeted  bjood  in  it,  as  alfo 
kttcofitics  below  the  Jungs.  Thofc  of  the 
h^  icre  quite  found ;  but  thofe  towards  the 
*rfabrownifti  black  colour,  an4  filled  with 

ofthebbod  above  mentioned;   The  throat- 
>f^  and  the  fmall  inteftines,  were  all  in- 
*flL  The  finged  leather  coloured  foots  pcne- 
Itei  Ihc  (kin  only.    In  48  hours  the  body  wa« 
►■ach  corrupted  tfeat  they  could  (carce  get  it 
to>aco(BB.  -     ^ 

k'.}  Since  the  difcoTcry  of  the  identity  of  lig^jt- 
Jl  ad  the  dedric  matter,  long  rods  of  iron  or 
pfr  mct4l  have  been  made  ufc  of  with  a  vi/ew  to 
*fd  building*  from  the  danger  of  (Irokes  of 
Mof .  A  confiderablc  dHputc  has  been  car- 
**  00  whether  thefc  rods  ouglit  to  be  pointed  or 
•»  but  a  committee  of  th6  Royal  §<iict^y  lately 
bnnine^  it  in  fayour  of  the  'former. ' 
JM)  We  (hall  conclude  our  hi^orj  of  cle^city 
•t  words  of  M.  Cavallo :  •*  Siiice  the  time  erf 
ififcoverv,"  (of  the  Le^^n  Phial,)  "  the  pro- 
Pw*  Bomber  of  electricians,  experiments,  and 
*•  feds  that  have  been  daily  produced  from  c- 
JT  CMuer  of  Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the 
■«i  ■  almoft  incmfible.  Difcoveries  crouded 
Ndifcovcricsi  improvements  u^on  improve- 
f^;  and  the  foencc  ever  fince  that  time  went 
■  *iih  fo  rapid  a  courfe,  and  i«  now  fpreading 
l^cmg ly  taft,  that  it  feems  as  if  the  fubjcS 

t*™^  be  (oon  exhaufted,  and  etedricians  arrive 
*«wl  of  their  reiearches'.  b'vft,  however,  the 
^^^'^  is,  in  all  probability,  as  yet  at  a  great 
^J^.*^  ^^  young  eleftrician  has  a  vaft  field 
'J?^  •*»*«»  highly  defcrving  his  attention,  and 
r^^^  further  dilcoteries,  perhaps  ^dally,  or 
■«e  important  than  thofc  already  made." 

■CT.fll.  0//AfSTyDY  ^Electricity,  amd 

'Af  Ge«U4l  PlAM  0/  TMU  TaEATISE. 

^M'*  Scftikity)  (Ciya  M.  Caysdlo,  in  the  b* 
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trbdudion  to  his  Cqn^Ute  Treatt/eon  fhat  fcienccv). 
is  ore  of  the  mpft  pleating  and  furprifing  among  ^ 
an  the  branches  of  natural  philofophy,  that  ever 
wae  ctrttivated  by  man.— Optics,  indeed,  (hew^ 
many  enchanting  and  ufeful  properties,  but  con*' 
cernmg  vifion  only ;  magnetifm'exhibitB  the  force 
of  attraction,  repul^on,  and  polatity  in  that  fub- 
ftance  called  amaj^et:  but  dedricity,  coBtain« 
ing,  as  it  were,  att  witbin  its  power,  alone  exhi- 
bits the  cffeds  of  many  fdences^  con^^ii^  to^*, 
ther  different  powers,  and^  by  (hiking  the  ftnfe^  ^ 
in  a  particular  and  furprifing  jnanner,  ^ords  plea- 
fure,  and  is  of  ufe  to  the  ignora^  as  well  aS  the 
philofophcr,  the  rich  as  wdl  as  the  poor.  In  elec- 
tricity, «7e  are  pleafed  with  beholding  Its  pene- 
trating light,  exhibited  in  numlKrieft  different 
for^s;  we  admire  its  attradbn  and  repulfion^ 
acting  vpon  every  kind  of  body ;  we  are  furprifed 
by  the  mock»  terrified  by  the  explofioo  and  force 
of  its  battery ;  1>ut  when  we  confider  and  examine 
it  as  the  c^me  of  thunder,  Ughtnfing,  aurora  bore« ' 
alis,  and  other  appearances  q^na^ire,  whofe  dire- 
ful effeAs  we  can  in  part  hnitate,  explain,  and 
even  avert,  we  are  theii  invoked  in  a  maze,  that 
leaves  nothing  to  contei^ate  but  the  inexprelfible ' 
and  permanent  i^^  ^^  admifatjon  and  wonder." 

(46.)  In  the  profecutipn  of  this  ufeful  ftudy,  our  ^ 
de.fign  is  to  lay  before  the  reader,  a  comprehen- 
(Tve  view  of  the  prcfcnt  ftate  of  Electricitv,  in 
as  fmaU  a  compals  as  the  nature  of  the  fcience 
will  admit,  and  at  the  fame  fime  as  extcnfive,  as 
the  limits  of  our  work  wiH  allpw ;  by  giving, 

(47.)  L  A  view  of  the  general  Law^  and  Pslik- 
ciPLEs  of  eledridt^,  which  have  been  confirmed 
by  experience." 

(48.)  11.  An  account  of  the  moil  probable  The- 
ory ojfele<5lridty. 

(49.)  III.  An  accouni  of  tiic  PaACTiCE  of  elec- 
tricity, with  a  vi^w  of  the  principal  experiments 
and  apparatus  of  ^e  mo(t  eminent  ele^ricians.  * 

(50.)  IV.  A  brief  view  of  Medijcal  Electei- 
CiTY ;  and, 

(5 1.)  y.  An  account  of  the  important  difcovery 
lately  made,  rcfpedting  that  new  and  wonderfiu 
branch  of  Q^r  fubje^,  called  Aniwai.  EtEpTE.!- 
CIJY.        '    ■       ■' .,-.•.•■. 

PART  I 
hAWS  AHP  PRINCIPLES  of  ELICTRICITX. 

$eot.  I.    Eeplanat^oh  nf  Term&i 

(ja.)  Our  firft  bufinefs  in  entering  upon  the 
fcience  of  cleflricity,  is  to  ^ve'a  bri^f  explanation 
arid  illuflration  of  the  terms  principally  uiird  in  it. 

U3')^^^^'^f^^f^^  ^^f^^^^^^*^^'  llhasbeen 
known  for  a^cs,  that  amber,  jet,  and  fome  other  ' 
bddies,  when  rubbed,  aitra^  and  repel  light  bo- 
dies, as  hairs,  feathers^  down;  d^ft,  &c.  In  mort . 
modem  tiroes,  it  was  difcovered,  that  feveral  0- 
ther  fubftances  had  tbe  ^me  properties  in  a  high 
degree ;  that  glafs,  re'Qhoiis  lubitances,  filk,  dry 
wOodf  &c.  have  the  Ikme  properties;  and  that 
aay  of  thcfe,  when  dry,  and  rubbed  for  a  (hort 
time,  would  attract  light  fubftanccs  very  readily,. 
When  we  rub  a  (lick  of  (ealing  wax  with  foft  flan* 
Del)  it  attracts  any  light  fubflances,  as  hairs,  fta^ 
tbcrsi  ^cg*  Um  uc  brought  uodciriU   If  we  ruh 

^  ■ ''  ■'  Z  a  "tized  by  VJiOO^a  giafl 
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1^  E.  L.EtC    T    ^r    I    C.t    t    Y. 

S^qlits  tube  ^th  dry  (ilk,  or  with,  rhc  hand,  (if    ^ .,   ^^-,         ■    _^        c^xt 

Clr.n  :.n.t  .iry,>  it  p,.H'nr«  rl  •  &me  eflia.    O.i  S»CT.II.  O/ConDOcroM&'NoH-coiiDuttoM 

liark'-ijl'i^  *ht:  vrnr\  ;+iiH  lu!  i'*^  the  glafs  tijSe  ■  (6a.)  One  of  the  firft  principles  in  eledricityi* 

3gaii^,  fiMiki!  nf  fire  v*i'J  f  Itc.v  tlic  hnnd  ;  pfefent^  that  all  the  fubftances  in  nature  arc  either eltftrio 

ft  tlngf7  to  !?\c  tuHe,  jit  ttxr  ftiTv  n''^  of  hnlf  an  inch,  or  condu^ors.     Numbcrlcfs  cxperimcnta  jitov( 

aiij  thfTtr  fji  rk*  ^^ill  l,r  f  TM^ft!  info  pi-»cils  or  thit  a  fubftancc  which  is  a  conduiSor  carmot  1^ 

KiiOicit  ^\f  Tight,  atten<*t4  n-'h  a  fnapping  noife.  excited  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  CubilaM 

Tnc  fj^Jli'jn,  TO  ihtCtf  inflsjnces,  m^nlttfts  to  the]  which  can  be  excited  is  not  a  conductor, 

fciiflii  Tfit"  fslRchf:!?  of'i  fnhflnci*  that  was  before  (6j.)  This  law,  however,  muft  not  be  depends 


fnvinHjk  yr  jmperceptiult*,    Th-  aUradion,  repul- 
Ti  n/lfprlirUirjiiTt  &c,  ife  lernjc  J  siass  of  elec- 


fiinilar  effccfls  arc 
le^ricj  perfe* 
^,  in  the  above  ex- 
'icr  body  that  rubs 
ber.  The  rubber 
pocflruiflion  of  aa 


'(f4/:Kl-?crHics.  The  g!r. 
»bove  e^pvri  rrnt,  is  calrc^l  t 
budJ^fc  en* 3 We  o/  proui^  i;i.' 
^jtidV/rv^'^ffj,  ^i»d  frrqo^-fUly 

(jf5,^  RUBBERB.  Tht  M»y  (i 
pcKoiL*nt,  the  h^r-d,  or  any  r  ■ 
fin  clv^tfic,  is^  ternned  the  r 
siuke.  im  clfcntii!  part  uf  th.. 
clc^ruM?  michine* 

(j^..)ExciTATioN.Thnfce'e5ncbodic8,which 
by  rubliinp  are  lyadc  to  iKhiKr  elc^rical  appear- 
;jfjcts  arc  f^id  ti>  be  exiiuJ  h)  ihe  fridtion  or  rub- 

(sj-)  CoKPt'CTOw  s.  jr  a  !n.>tajlic  wjre  of  any 
Jen,:lh  b/r  5it<l  to  tht-  end  ^>f  the  glafs  tube,  and" 
a  bill  of  mctai  be  fu 'people  I  ,it  the  cud  of  the 
Nvjrt,  upon  exciting  ^bc  tube  by  rubbiiig,  the  elcc- 
fnc  Virtue  vAU  pafs  (nrniigh  the  wire  to  the  ball, 
^.'hJch  wirt  thus  acquire  all  the  properties  of  the 
excited  glafiJ  tube,  fo  an  to  exhibit  the  ftrr^e  elec- 
trical appAiarauces  pfaJ^travSlion^  repUlCon,  fpark- 
|ing,  &c.  Thje  wire  in  this  cafe,  is  therefore  ftiled 
a  conduBor',  and  all  bodies,  capable  of  tr.iiiriiiitting 
the  el«<^ric  virtyt^  io  a  drnijar  mannc^,  arc  hence 

(58.)  NoN  CQNDUCTO«s.  If,  oTj  thc  other  hand, 
yrc  jh<>uld  make  vS^  of  a  filken  ftring,  in  the  abi^ve 
iixpcdintnt,  inflcad  of  the  wire,  fhc  metallic  ball, 
lipon  toccirmg  thf?  glafs  tube,  will  exhibit  no  figns 
uf  ele(i5triLity  :  Fbr  tXit:^  fjfftrinjj  will  not  allow 
thj:  i:Jedlric  virtue  to  be  tranfraittcd  to  the  ball. 
Jkiicr  TiHy  and  all  funilai-iubfianccs  which  do  not 
permit  t^c  eledyc  vinue  to  pafs  through  them 
arc  ftilcd  non-roiiduclurs.  All  ehSr'tcs  are  there- 
jfore  non  conJuSorj,  whence  the  terms  arc  fynon^- 
inous.    ■  '.      ■ 

(^(^.)  Non-electrics.  By  parity  of  analogy 
^U^condtiScrj  are  calk:d  rninrMrus^  s^ud  the(e 
ternriG  ^rc  likewifc  ufed  fyriorynioully ;  becaafe 
fhey  cawiot^  cscittd,  as  will  be  fariber  itiullra- 
ted  in  «bc  JKxt  fedion,  .         ^ 

(Cii)  lscsut*AT|ON.  \^eij  ?.  bod jr  is  placed  en- 
tirely tjpQh  non  condu^orn,  it  m  laid  to  be  iy'u/ii' 
te,i.  In  t^q  preceding  expu-imtnt,  the  ball  whs  in- 
iuUted/aa  it  ^as  fufpcnded  by  a  filkta  ftring,  filk 
(irmp  4  tion  pondudfor.  In  filiation  prevents  the 
di^jpdiorj  of  the  ck'*Aric  Ruid,  thrjQugh  the  fur- 
rGijndiiyg'  bL*dTce.    A  per  fori  iii  fiid  to  be  iufijahdt 


on,  as  holding  uniformly  and  univerfally;  foi 
ftri<5^ly  fpeakinjr,  there  is  no  fubftancc  in  natmi 
that  can  be  juftly  failed  RperfeB  eUSric^  or  a^ 


tube,  ufcd  in  the.  fed  tonduHor.  In  the  bcfl  conduftorsthecJedii 
elfdnci  and  all  virtue  Bnds  fome  re fi (lance ;  and  it  is  partialf] 
tranfmitted  through  or  along  the  furface  of  mot 
if  not  all  eledrics.  Thefe  two  clafles  fo  farip 
proach  each  other's  limits,  that  the  lefs  pcrfa 
condu<flors  may  be  excited,  and  even  fome  tM 
are  pretty  good  condudors. 

(64.)  We  inferl  the  following  lifts  of  elc^ 
and  condu^crs,  in  the  order  of  their  pcrfcdia^ 
as  they  are  claiTed  by  Mr  Cavallo,  who  bfgil 
with  the  nriod  pcrfe<5l  in  each : 

(6j.)  Hi' ^^ TRIGS.  I.  Glaft)  and  all  vitriGcatiofl 
whatever.  2.  Precious  ftoncs ;  ot  which  the  nwl 
.tr<7nfp<irent  are  the  bell.  3.  All  relius  and  rcfioal 
compuunds;  or  fuch  conlulent  oily  vegetable  pri 
ductions,  as  are  indanirnahte,  and  not  folubl<l 
water.  4-  Amber.  5.  3alf.hur.  6.  Baked  woU| 
7,  Bltumiooub  rubflan<:e8.  8.  Wax.  9.  Silk.  A 
Cotton.  II.  Feathers  wool,  hair,  and  all  ot^ 
dry  animal  fubftances.  12.  Paper.  13.  Whi| 
fugar  and  fugar  candy*  14.  Air.  15.  Oils,  li 
Metallic  calces.  17.  A(hes  of  animal  aBdvtgi 
table  fubAances.  i %,  All  dry  vegetable  fubilaikiA 
19.  All  hard  ftones.  J 

■  (66.)  Many  of  thefe,  when  very  hot,  lofcthfl 
cle^nc  property  and  become  conductors  j  as  i« 
hot  gladf,  melted  rcfm,  hot  air,  &c.  The  bd 
vitrihcd  ^lafi  alfo  fomctiipes  becomes  a  cooduoi 
tor. 

(67.)  Conductors*  i.Gold.  a.  Silver.  3.C0J 
per.  4.  Brafs.  5.  Iron.  6.  Tin.  7.  Quick-fil^ 
g,  Lead.  9.  Senu- metals.  lo.  Metallic  ores.  Jl 
Charcoal,  of  aninaai  or  vegetable  fubftances.  11 
Fluids  of  animal  bodies.  13.  All  other  fluids,  el 
cept  air  and  oils.  14.  The  eC&uvia  of  Hamiq 
bodies.  15.  Ice.  46k  Snow,  j 7. Metallic  fill 
and  moft  other  faline  fubflauces..  18..  Stony  iii 
ftancta.    19.  Smoke,     ao.  Steam, 

(68.)  Ele^ricity  .ilfo  pervades  the  vacuum  mad 
by  an  air-pump.  Green  vegetables,  raw  meat,  ^c< 
arc  rendered  c^ndudtors  by  the  fluids  tbey  coi 
tain.  Hence  afl  eledrics  before  excitation  flioui 
be  well  dried  and  fome  even  heated,  to  free  tM 
from  every  particle  of  dampncfe,  otberwifc  tb^ 
may  a£t  as  conduit r*ra,  '      :  ^ 

(69.)  We  cannot  clofe  this  part  of  ourfi:bjf<^ 
without  taking  notice  of  the  change*  made  in  tin 
fame  fub/lancc  by  cji^rent  preparations.  A  pi<!^ 


tv)i^VI''t^  j*^  ^*^t  ^"^^^  ^^^^  ^*''<-*^  upui)  a  cake  of  rclin,     of  wood  juit  cin  fVoma^trec  kaytood  coniiuwtoh 


tJC  pn  .1  iioul  tvith  glaf^  feet,  or  any  other  good  e 
leftriti,  Co  that  the  CQnir¥.^fiic.aion  between  his 
|j*;dy  Slid  i!k^  earth  may  be  thetjcby  cut  off. 

(6i,)  Ei-EiTMFiCAJ  ION.  Anybody,  to  which 
the  ;^t>wur  of  aUraitl  m  and  repulfioq^iScc.  is  coin- 
^^^c^|.  k faid  to  be  dUU'tfi.J.     •  _. ,       ,, 


bake  it  .and  it  will  becoqac  an  eli^fdric :  burn  it  tfl 
charcoal,  and  it  is  ^  good  -conjiudtor  again ;  r^^ 
ducc  it  to  a(hei5,  and  thefe  will  be  found  cledncfc 
Similar  changes  aic  obfcrvable  in  many  other  bo- 
ding, whtfiee  tUc-Fefe^^cd  arid  ingemous  M.  Cavilla 
infers,  thair  \t  h  J»«  tifrji  IHctly  ia  a«  fobftanceB, 
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teis^gndatkm  from  the  bcft  condu^ort  to 
4ckiDoa  coadudors  of  elcAncity." 

IVKlU.  (y  PosiTiifi  and  Negatxte  Elec- 

TtlClTY, 

i  ^If  a  fioe  downy  feather,  or  Any  light  body 
iM  to  a  (ilk  thread,  and  cletfiritifd  l^rungly, 
[tecbing  it  with  the  excited  glaf*  tube,  it  im- 
rfj  flits  from,  or  is  rcptlled  by  the  glafa 
uwt  now  prefcul  an  excited  l^ick  of  feal- 
{MX,  the  feather  immediately  flies  towirds  it. 
^ what  was  attraded  by  excited  waj^  is  repel 
ikf  ociicd  ghfs.  This  experiment  has  given 
iSiTcry  important  dtftinAion  in  cledricity, 
Ipj  a  coutranety  of  agency. 
i.;Ut  two  light  balls  farrncd  of  cork^  or  the 
rfdder,  be  fufpended  by  fine  linen  threads 
liiuU  cylinders  of  uHXid,  and  infulated  up<jn 
BmMi  wine  :^UUt  that  is  wiped  dry  and  tree 
i^.  Upon  ele\5lrirying  the  two  balls  thus 
kid,  by  excited  glafc,  ibcy  will  repel  each 
';  bat  we  m.iy  dcftroy  this  electricity  only  by 
^3^  them  with  the  finger.  If  again  we  elcc 
tL-oi,  but  with  excited  nax,  they  will  a  ain 
«ch  other  But  brini?  the  bdls  electrified 
K  towardi  thofe  elecMdcd  hy  glal's,  and  ihey 
iiutdy  fly  tOAard^  each  other. 
li^Fruffl  tbefe  and  fimilar  experiments  the 
Wrichics  were  at  firfl  fuecifically  diftin- 
by  the  Barnes  of  Fitrrotu  and  Rtftnoiu* 
tito  was  Ihoueht  to  be  the  conftant  pro- 
i^rubbcd  glafs,  wa«  (tiled  the  Vitreous 
iCJjv  ;  and  that  which  was  firft  obferved 
^Ohiuced  by  wax  and  other  relinoiis  fnb- 
>  vat  denominated,  the  Resinous  Elec- 
in.  But  the  vitreou**,  for  reafons  which 
*CcT«rirdt  appear,  is  dow  called  by  the  bed 
iWMc*.  Positive  or  Plus  Electricity, 
^  ruinous  is  denominated  Negative  or 

M»*EtfcCTRiCITy. 

fj  J  That  ibcfe  two  ele<f>ricitic8  are  not  the 
ll-but  that  they  exhibit  very  oppofite  ap- 
Sica,  and  great  contririety  of  agency,  appears 
ithcfoliowmg  experiments.  Let  a  pcifon  be 
^\ftej  60.)  upon  any  good  elediic,  hoid- 
^%Mi  tube  in  his  left  hand,  and  rubbing 
^Iw  right :  Both  the  peribn  and  the  tube 
Jt  quickly  ekarified.  If  feathers,  thread, 
i  paper,  or  any  other  light  fubftances  be  pre 
I  to  bit  body,  they  wiU  be  attraded  and  rc- 
■•  if  another  perfop  pre(«ntB.  his  finger  to 
t  bxrk  of  light  will  foUow  the  finger  with  a 
^TJ^  Doife*  In  a  word  he  will  exhibit 
f  dedrical  appearance  tlut  the  tube  does. 
j^)  Vci  the  cle<^rimy  of  the  perfon  and  that 
"tuW,  are  quite  the  oppofjtc  of  each  other ; 
*«»ttniftiog  what  the  other  repels.  -  Thus 

^jipiecc  of  cork. or  any  other  light  body, 

^  w  fufpcnded  by  a  fiH  thread,  has  been 
and  rcpeUed  by  the  glafs  tube»  if  no  con- 
Uibftiote  come  in  cpntad  with  it  in  thi* 

•^lil  not  again  be  attra<*ted  by  the  tube. 
j**»e  Happens  with  1  he  infulated  perfon  :  if 
5*«  (iiWlance  has  been  atUaaed  and  altei- 

rcpclled  b>  h|^  body,  it  will  not  be  again 

*^   If,  however,  in  this  ftate  of  repulhon, 

^  be  pfcfcmed  to  this  light  fubilancc,  it 

»« attnacd  wolcotly  by  ibc  Uibc  i  and  wlica 
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repelled  by  th<i  tube,  it  will  be  agaia  attraded  bf 
the  infulated  perfon. 

v75.)  If  two  or  more  of  thefe  lij>ht  infulated 
bodies  be  feparately  attra^ed  by  the  tube,  and 
when  repelled  brought  near  each  other,  they  will 
rep'l  each  other,  and  continue  in  this  eledrificd 
and  rtp'tlfive  Unte  tor  fo  ne  time.  The  fame  will 
happe  It  they  be  prefented  to  the  itilulated  per- 
fon ;  after  which  they  will  likcwife  repel  each  o- 
ther.  But  if  one  or  more  of  them  be  attracted 
and  repellec^  by  the  glafs  tube,  and  one  or  more 
others  by  the  perfon,  and  afterwards  all  of  them 
be  brought  near  each  other,  they  will  thm  mutu- 
ally attrad  inftead  of  repelling  each  other ;  and 
indead  of  lemaining  in  an  eledrified  (late,  they 
will  extinguilh  every  appearance  of  ele^ncity. 

(76.)  Tbefe  twoelcdricities,  therefore,  appear 
to  be  the  oppofites  uf  each  other,  and  as  if  the 
one  was  an  affirmati've  or  prfMvi  power,  and  the 
other  a  wgativf,  they  balance  each  other,  and 
lol'e  every  eleArical  property  and  appearance. 
There  is  another  charaderiftical  difference  between 
them  too,  in  the  appearance  of  their  light.  If  a 
needle,  a  ^^ire,  or  any  other  pointed  oody,  be 
prefented  to  the  excited  tube  in  trie  dark,  a  fmall 
lucid  b'obe  re'embling  a  ftar,  will  be  feen  iipoa- 
the  point;  but  if  the  needle,  or  wire,  be  prelent- 
cd  10  the  perion,  a  'ucid  pencil  of  ra^s  will  ap- 
pear ifluing  trom  tne  point,  and  diver>;ing  to- 
wards the  perfon  i'lefe  rays  appe;rr  btft  nh^n 
the  needle  is  prefentcd  to  the  perfon,  one  inch 
from  his  body,  while  he  is  nibbing  the  tube. 

(77.)  Another  c'laradteriflical  difference  hat 
been  obferved  in  fome  expi^riments  The  elec- 
tricity of  the  tube,  when  in  the  a^  of  pafilng* 
from  a  body  overcharged  with  it  to  another,  ci- 
ther not  elet'^ritied,  or  poflVrted  of  the  contrary 
elcdricity,  fhews  an  indifputabU  cuiTcnt  fro  1  the 
former  to  the  Utter;  and  the  elc<Hricity  of  the  in- 
fulated perfon,  whrn  in  the  a*^  of  palling  from  a 
body  overcltarj^ed  with  it  to  another,  cither  not 
cledrified,  or  policired  of  the  contrary  eleCfricity, 
(hews  clearly  a  current  from  the  latter  to  the  for- 
naer. 

(78.)  Thefc  two  elctftricities  are  not  only  ob- 
ferved in  the  above  roeutioncd  experiment,  but 
in  fcveral  other  cafes  alfo  ;  and  ti.ey  always  ac- 
company each  other  ;  for  when  different  eiedrict 
are  rubbed,  fo  ne  will  acquire  one  electricity,  and 
others  will  acquire  the  contrary ;  the  rubber,  if 
infulated,  ihewingat  the  fame  time  fignu  of  the 
eledricity  contrary  to  that  acquireil  by  the  excited 
elc<>ric : .  hefuies  this,  almoft  all  electrics  may  be 
made  to  (hew  at  pleafure  the  ne  or  the  other  e- 
lc(ftricity,  accordmg  to  the  fubfUiice  ufed  ibr  a«> 
rubber.  lieoce  the  followiiig  corollanes  may  bc: 
deduced :  via.  i.  Whenever  two  different  fub- 
(lances  (being  both  infulated,  or  only  that  which, 
is  a  condihfhir)  are  tubbed  togethefr  except  they, 
are  both  equally  good  conda^ors»  they  will  be- 
both  cledtrified>  and  one  acquire  the  electricity 
contrary  to  the  electricity  of  the  pthcr  a.  Al- 
moll  all  the  eledrics  nuy  be  made  to  acquire,  afr 
pleafure,  the  one  or  the  other  eledricity  by  ufinft 
proper  rubbers. 

(79.)  Many  caufea  operate  to  produce  a  differ. 
ence  in  the  eledtricity.  Often  the  ftnae  eledrie» 
rubbc^  wit4  \bc  lame  rub^r,  ciUubitsat  one  time 
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Ugns  of  poRtirc  and  at  another  of  negative  dcdlri- 
city.  A  flight  variation  in  the  furface,  or  in  the 
degree  of  dryncfs,  or  a  different  application  of  the 
4ame  fubftance,  often  caufes  this  difference.  It 
appears  from  many  experiments,  that  when  two 
different  fubftances  arc  rubbed  together,  that 
whofe  fnrface  is  rowyjheft,  or  whofe  ele^ric  power 
is  ftrongeft,  generally  acquires  the  pofiti^e,  and 
the  other  the  negative.  And  if  two  eieftrics  every 
way  equal  arc  nibbed  together,  the  fubftance, 
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w!iich  fuffers  the  grcateft  fri^on,  acqttlits  i 
negative  electricity,  and  the  other  the  poRtivc 
(80.)  We  Ihall  conclude  this  fedioo  int&| 
ingenious  Mr  Cavallo's  Table,  which  cdhMb 
one  view  what  kind  of  clc^ridty  will  be 
in  the  bcft  electrics  by  rubbing  with  difl^»re«t| 
ftances.  **  It  might  have  been  mtich  exi 
(he  fays)  had  he  chofen  to  bring  into  it  all 
nvtidt  as  far  as  is  known,  but  thb  be  thought 
unneceiTiry  and  impracticable.'' 


(81.) TABLE/^^Wm^ /i6f  KINDS  o/"ELECTRICITYf*flV^i/l/fy&llff  ELECTRICS /i^  TARlOUl  S¥B$TAIfl 
EUctrici  rubbed,,  Ele3r'uitics* 


Tbebackofa 
Smooth  glafs 

Rough  glafs 
Toormalia 
Hare's  ikia 
•  White  filk 
Black  filk 
$ealing  wax 
Baked  wood 


Subfiances  uftd  «i  rubbers* 

cat     Pofitivc  Every  fubftance  with  which  H  has  been  hitherto  tried, 

Pofitivc  Every  fubftance  hitherto  tried,  except  the  back  of  a  cat. 

C  Pofitivc  Dry  oiled  filk,  fulphur,  metals. 

X  Negative  Woollen  cloth,quiUs, wood,paper,fealing wax,whitc  wax,thehamaati 

(  Pofitivc  Amber,  air  blown  with  a  pair  of  bellows. 

X  Negative  Diamond,  the  human  hand. 

5  Pofitivc  Metals,  filk,  loadftone,  leather,  hand,  paper,  baked  wood^ 

Negative  Other  finer  furs. 

J  Pofitivc  Black  filk,  metals,  black  doth. 

Negative  Paper,  hand,  hairs,  wcafel's  ikin. 

J  Pofitivc  Sealing  wax. 

Negative  Hare's,  wcafel's,  and  ferret's  fldn,  loadftone,  brafs,  filvcr,  iroo,li 

<  Pofitivc  Metals. 

(  Negative  Hare's,  wcaiel'a,  and  ferret's  ikin,  hand,  leather,  wooUen,  doth, 

i  Pofitivc  SUk. 

Negative  Flannel. 


Sect.  IV.    Of  the  excitation  •/electxics. 

(ga.)  It  is  a  well  known  law  in  electricity,  that 
all  ele^ric  fubftances  may  be  cxdted  by  fri^on 
er  rubbing.  This  however  is  not  the  only  me* 
thod  of  exciting  dearies  to  exhibit  eledrical  ap- 
pearances. 

(83.)  Several  dearies  are  excited  by  melting  or 
pouring  a  ntelted  cledric  into  another  fubftance ; 
Vy  heating  or  cooling ;  and  by  evaporation  or  ef- 
i«rvcfcencc.  Thefc  methods  arc  attended  with 
peculiar  phenomena. 

(84.)  Sulphur,  melted  in  an  earthen  veffd,  and 
)rft  to  cool  upon  condudors,  is  found  ftrongly  e- 
.kdhical ;  but  not  at  all  when  left  to  cool  upon  e- 
icdrict.  If  melted  in  a  glafs  veflTcl  and  left  to 
cool,  both  the  gla(s  and  the  fulphur  acquire  a 
high  degree  of  de6hidty ;  the  former  pofitivc  and 
the  latter  negative,  whether  left  to  cool  upon  c- 
topics  or  conduftora.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  fulphur  acquires  no  elcAricity  till  it  begins  to 
cool.  Melted  fulphur  poured  into  a  veffd  of 
baked  wood,  acquires  a  negative  dedricity,  while 
the  wood  acquire*  a  pofitivc  ;  but  when  potired 
Into  rough  glafs,  or  fulphUr,  it  (hews  none. 

(85.)  Sulphur  melted,  and  poured  into  a  metai 
cup,  and  there  left  to  cool,  exhibits  no  electrical 
appcannces  wbilft  in  the  cup ;  but  if  they  l>c  fe- 
parated  l>oth  will  appear  ftrongly  dcdrified ;  the 
fulphur  fhu  and  the  cup  minus.  Upon  rcpladng 
the  fulpDur  in  the  cup,  every  deCtrical  ign  va- 
<»i(hes ;  but  if,  while  fcparate,  the  d^ricity  of 
cither  be  withdrawn,  they  will  both  appear  pof- 
fefled  of  the  other  dedricity,  on  bcmg  replaced. 
•  (86.)  Melted  wax,  poured  into  wood  or  glafs, 
acquires  a  negative  dedridty,  and  leaves  the  gla(a 
or  wood  podtiTC.    Sealing  wa«^  pourod  into  fid- 


fj^ur,  acquires  a  pofitivc  de6hTdtT,  and! 
the  wood  negative.  If  a  ftick  of  (ealtog  «l 
broken  in  two  pieces,  the  extremities  that  X 
joined  will  be  dcdrified,  the  one  pofitivd^ 
other  negatively. 

(87.)  The  late  Mr  W.  Henly,  F.  R.  S.  dl 
vcred,  that  chocolate  frcfh  from  the  mill,  becd 
ftrongly  dedrical,  as  it  cools  in  the  tin  paofc 
foon  Tofcs  this  property,  but  recovers  it  ooi( 
twice,  by  Inring  melted  in  an  iron  ladle  iihI  pi 
ed  into  the  tin  pans.  When  the  mais  bed 
dry,  the  dedtridty  cannot  be  reftored  by  md 
unlefs  olive  oil  be  mixed  with  it  in  the  ladk 
which  cafe  it  completely  recoven  its  eld 
power. 

(88.)  The  TOURMAtm,  or  lat^s  eledrim 
Linnzus,  a  hard  fcmi-pcUudd  ftmil,  was  firt 
ferved  to  exhibit  dedrical  phenomena,  by  ^ 
and  cooling.  This  ftonc  is  common  in  the  Eal 
dies,  (See  Tourmalin,)  and  is  weH  namrt 
eleBritaiJhne^  as  it  pofiefics  many  fingulare 
trical  properties^  It  exhibits,  however,  no  i 
trical  appearances,' while  kept  in  an  eqtjal  * 
perature;  but  by  increafing  Hs  heat,  ithwol 
elciSrica!^  and  ftill  more  fo  by  diminiihrog  itj^ 
dedricity  appears,  not  over  its  wliolc  futfi 
but  only  on  two  oppofite  fides,  which  bayett 
Riled  its  tales^  as  they  arc  in  a  line  with  its  a 
trc,  and  m  the  fame  dire^ton  with  its  ftratsj 
which  diredion  it  is  opaque^  though  fcmi-ttl 
parent  in  the  other. 

(89.)  The  tourmalin,  while  heattag,  ha»  oeci 
its  fides  tiearified  pofitivdy,  and  the  <<^^J^ 
tivdy ;  but  while  cooling,  ihe  former  bcrt* 
negative  and  the  latter  poUti^.  If  heated  awj 
lowed  to  cool  without  cither  fide  being  toocW 
tkcforBOcr  wiU  be  pofitivc  and  *c  latter  ficg«^ 
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l^illime  it  is  beating  or  eboiing.    If  excited    k^c. 
"'  f ,  each  of  its  fides,  or  bow  at  once  may 
poBtive.    If  heated  or  cooled  upon 
1  fubfUnce,  that  fubllance  will  become 
I  of  the  cicdrictty  contrary  to  that  of  the 
'  t  tounxtaKn,  which  was  laid  on  it.  The 
/  of  both  Gdes,  or  of  either,  may  be  re- 
II  ^  heating  or  cooling  the  ftone,  in  contad 
|mr  bodies. 

}  If  I  tourmalin  be  cut  in  pieces,  each  piece 

|b^  its  poBtlfe  and  negative  poles,  as  well 

^c  irhole  ftone.    All  the  above  properties  are 

!  in  vacuo.    Jf  this  ftone  be  covered  o- 

I  vai,  oil,  or  any  (imilar  eledric,  it  wiU 

I  the  isme  eledric  figns,  as  without  the  co- 

^l)  Mr  William  Cawton  remarked  a  vivid 
^Bpon  this  ftooe,  while  heating  in  the  dark, 
"^^  he  could  determine  which  end  of  the 
was  pofidve  or  negative.    When  ex- 
I  it  emits  very  ftrong  flaOies  in  the  dark, 
I  tie  pofitive  to  the  negative  end.    Mr  Can- 
t  has  aifo  observed  the  Brafiitan  emeraU  emit 
1  while  beating  in  the  dark.  Mr  Cavallo  *^  ima* 
I  thtt  every  other  precious  ftone  will  (how  it, 
idedric  power  be  (ufficiently  ftrong;  (ince 
"l  it  a  cdifcquence  of  the  paftage  of  a  fufii- 
Iqaaottty  of  eku^tricity  through  the  air,  or  o- 
rty  refifting  medium." 
JIlKeledrical  power  of  the  tourmalin  is 
1  improved,   fometimes  injured,  fome- 
ia  the  leaft  affeded  by  a  ftrong  fire, 
fthc  above  properties,  which  were  fup- 
ftobe  peculiar  to  the  tourmalin,  are  pofief- 
f  fcferal  hard  precious  ftonrs,  which  are  ca- 
lf of  becoming  ele^rical  by  heatinic  and  cool- 
it^  have  their  pofitive  and  negative  fides  ly- 
T  the  dircdton  of  their  ftratJi,  &c. 
J.)  The  method  of  exciting  eledricity  by  E  v  i- 
Atios  was  lately  difcovered  by  Mr  Volt  a  ; 
liibfioTcd  that  the  evaporation  of  water,  and 
't  other  Roids,  as  well  as  certain  effervefcences 
itcd  dcdlricity.    His  experiments  feem  to 

>  that  fluids,  or  other  bodies  reduced  to  va- 
I  become  eledrified  pofitively,  and  leave  the 
I  from  which  they  evaporated,  eledtrified 
irdy ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 

i  are  condenfed  into  a  fluid,  they  become 
ri^d  negatively,  and  leave  the  bodies  with 
't  they  were  laft  in  contad  elednfied  pofi- 

•V.    C^COMMUNICATED  ELECTRICITY. 

)"  Under  the  title  of  communicated  e- 

UiciTT,  (Qys  M.  Cavallo)  falls  almoft  all 

a  known  of  the  fulged  ;  the  paifage  of  this 

'rfrom  one  body  to  another  is  what  caules 

^^\  by  being  communicated  to  other  bodies* 

'"  its  attra^ion ;  by  its  quick  tranfition  it 

*mctaU,  deftroys  animal  and  vegetable  life ; 

I*  fton  it  is  by  this  communication,  that  the 

■ttia  at  all  known  and  cultivated." 

sw)  When  eledridty  is  induced  on  a  body,  it 

|tt^!ied  there  by  eledrics  alone ;   and  for  a 

f  or  fliortcr  time  as  thefe  are  more  or  lefs 

lafli    A  ?^*^  ^**^  rubbed  acquires  a  quanti- 

["qcdricity,  which  remains,  m  the  glal's,  bc- 

>  a  is  liirrouQdod  by  the  air^  which  b  an  e« 
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But  as  the  air  is  never  a  peifed  dedricf 
the  glafs  tube  cannot  retain  the  eledricat  virtue 
perpetually,  but  only  for  a  longer  or  (borter  time* 
as  the  air  happens  to  be  in  a  more  or  lefs  perfect 
electric  ftate.  It  ttifrcfore  imparts  (bme  of  this 
virtue  to  the  air,  or  to  the  conducing  particles  ia 
it,  j^radually,  till  it  lofes  it  altogether. 

(96.)  A  finger  or  any  other  conductor,  prefented 
to  an  excited  eledric,  will  receive  a  fpark,  which  is  a 
part  of  its  ele^ricity ;  but  cannot  receive  the  wholct 
becaufe  the  excited  eledric,  being  a  noU'Conduc* 
tor,  cannot  convey  all  its  eledricity  to  that  fide 
to  which  the  conductor  has  been  applied.  Henc« 
a  condu^or,  prefented  to  different  parts  of  an  ex- 
cited elc^ric,  will  receive  at  every  approach  a 
fpark,  without  repeating  the  excitation,  till  the 
whole  power  excited  is  exhaufted. 

(07.)  When  a  condudor  which  communicatet 
with  the  earth,  is  exhibited  to  an  excited  eledtric^ 
at  a  proper  diftance,  it  acquires  an  eledridty,  on 
that  fide,  contrary  to  that  of  the  eledric,  and 
which  increales  the  nearer  they  approach,  till  hf 
the  eager  attradion  between  the  two  eledricities* 
the  condudor  receives  a  fpark  firom  the  eledric»' 
and  thus  the  equilibrium  is  reftored.  If  the  con« 
dudor  be  infulated,  both  fides  will  appear  ekdri* 
fied,  but  with  different  ekdricities ;  the  fide  next 
the  eledric  having  acquired  the  eledrictty  contrary 
to  that  of  the  elcdiic,  and  the  oppofite  fide  one  of 
the  (ame  kind.  Thefe  eledricities  increafe  as  the 
condudor  approaches  the  eledric,  but  upon  re* 
ceiving  the  (park,  the  eledricity  of  the  condudor 
becomes  the  fame  with  that  of  the  eledric  through- 
out. 

(98.)  All  thefe  effeds  are  fimilar,  though  fome 
other  eledric,  as  glafs,  rofin,  wax,  &c.  be  inter- 
poTed  between  the  excited  eledrics  and  the  con- 
dudor ;  for  the  fpark  forces  through  the  inter- 
pofed  dcdnc,  as  it  always  does  through  the  air^ 
when  it  cauies  the  fnapping  noiie,  that  attends  it. 
(99.)  When  an  infulated  condudor  has  received 
the  eledricity  from  an  excited  eledric,  it  is  faid 
to  be  eUdrified  by  commuuicaiwft*  It  then  ads  like 
the  excited  eledric ;  excepting  that  when  touch- 
ed  by  another  condudor,  that  communicates  with 
the  earth,  it  difcharges  its  whole  eledricity  at 
once.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  eledricity  be- 
longing to  the  whole  of  the  condudor  is  eafily 
communicated  through  its  own  fubftance  to  the 
other  condudor.  Hence  the  eledricity  dif- 
charged  from  an  eledrified  condudor  is  much 
more  powerful  than  that  dilcharged  from  an  e- 
Icdric. 

(100.)  If  an  infulated  condudor  be  touched 
with  another  eledrifted  condudor,  it  will  acquire 
part  of  its  eledricity,  and  each  will  ihow  figns  of 
it.  It  will  not,  however,  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween them,  unlcfs  tlicy  are  equal  in  refped  to 
their  furfoces  and  fituations.  The  quantity  of  e- 
ledricity  in  each  will  be  in  proportion  to  their 
furfaces  and  not  to  the  qu;i.ntity  of  matter  in  each. 
Mr  Cavallo,  fpecifies  thefe  proportions  very  ac- 
curately in  his  Compute  Tteatt/ef  Vol.  I.  p.  40, 
41.  Edtt.  4th. 

(loi.)  The  diftance  to  which  an  eledric  fpark 
will  go  through  the  air,  to  reach  a  condudor,  is 
in  proportion  to  its  quantity  of  eledricity,  the  ctr- 
fcdioa  of  the  condudor^  and  to  the  ih.u-pnets  of 
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'Hie  parts  fipom  whkh  it  flies  oflT  and  on  which  it 
ftrikes.  The  noifc  attending  it  alfo  is  in  propor- 
tion to  an  thefe.  A  (harp  poijfitcd  body  will  throw 
off  the  cle^ricity  to,  ;ind  receive  it  from,  a  great- 
er diilance,  than  a  body  cf  any  other  Ihapc,  but 
the  communication  is  attended  with  little  light 
and  no  notfe,  as  the  eledtricity  comes  by  little  and 
Rttle,  not  in  a  hrge  body.  A  current  of  air  is 
fcnfibly  felt  in  thefe  cafes  at  an  eledrified  point, 
and  always  in  the  dircAion  of  the  point. 

^loi.)  An  eleftric  fpark,  taken  upon  any  part 
of  a  linng  body,  occafions  a  difagrceable  fenfation, 
and  more  or  lefs  fo  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  fpark.  Eledbicity  ftrongly  commuricated 
to  infulated  animal  bodies,  quickens  the  pulfe  and 
promotes  perfpiration.  If  the  face  or  any  part  of 
the  body  be  prefented  to  an  excited  clcdric,  or 
an  clcftrified  condudlur,  it  will  feel  as  if  a  wind 
was  blowing,  or  rather  a  fpidei  's  web  drawn  o> 
ircr  it.  If  an  excited  ele<flric  is  prefented  to  the 
nofe,  a  ftnell  will  be  perceived  like  that  of  phof- 
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kc,  be  communidted  oitt  elcdbicity,  atid  to^ 
oppodte  fide  the  contraiy,  that  plate  in  that  d 
is  faid  to  be  charged  ;  and  the  two  electricities  c 
never  come  together,  except  a  commanicalioDi 
conducting  fubftances  be  made  between  n 
fides,  or  the  electric  be  broken  by  the  po«l5 
electric  attraction.  When  the  tvso  deed 
tics  of  a  charged  ele.'tric  arc  by  any  mcanil 
ted,  and  therefore  their  power  deftroyed,  tu 
lectric  is  then  faid  to  be  difchar^ed^  and  the  afiC 
HnioH  of  thefe  two  oppuiite  power's  is  called! 
elearicjhock.  ^ 

(ill.)  "To  aroid  the  dtflRcnlty of  comnioiii 
ting  electricity  to  an  electric  plate.  It  is  cufta 
ry  to  coat  the  fides  of  it  with  fomc  condod 
fubftance,  as  tin  foil,  gilt  paper,  &c.  by  wl 
means  the  charging  and  difcharging  becomcsi 
cafy;  for  when  the  electricity  is  commuaid 
to  one  part  of  the  coating,  it  is  immediately  i{4 
through  all  the  parts  of  the  electric  t!iat  a 
contact  with  that  coating ;  and  when  tbe  \ 


phonis;  but  communicated  electricity  does  not    trie  is  to  be  difcharged,  it  is  (bfficient  to  ma! 


occaOon  any  fuch  fenfation,  unlefa  a  large  quanti- 
ty paflcs  fuddefily  fifom  one  body  to  another. 

(103.)  A  pretty  large  quantity  of  eledlricity 
pervades  a  long  condu«5tor  with,  an  aftonifhin^ 
though  imperceptible  velocity,  but  a  fmall  quanti- 
ty takes  mwe  time. 

(104.)  Subftances  poflTefTed  of  the  fame  cledri- 
city  repel,  and  thofe  poflefled  of  the  oppofite  e- 
If dtricities  attradt  each  other.  There  is  no  elec- 
tric attraftion  between  bodies  poflefled  of  differ- 
ent elcAricities ;  nor  any  electrical  repulfion  but 
between  thofe  poflefled  of  the  lame  ele<5tricity. 

(105.)  Electricity  communicated  to  infulated 
fruits,  fluids,  ard  other  bodies  in  a  ftafe  of  eva-' 
poration,  increafes  that  evapotation. 

(106.)  Electricity  promotes  vegetntion  by  in- 
creating  the  perfpiration  of  vegetables.  Plants  of- 
ten and  long  elecirified,  have  fliewn  a  mcne  lively 
appearance  than  others  that  were  not.  Mr  Koeft- 
lin,  however,  fays,  that  negative  eltCtrization  ic- 
tards  both  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

(107.)  When  electricity  is  communicated  to 
infulated  veflels  containing  witer  that  is  running 
from  a  pipe,  the  eleCirified  ftream  is  but  little  ac- 
celerated, uulels  the  tube  be  capillary,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  accelerated  with  an  impetuoufnefs  and 
▼elocity,  which  is  incrcafcd  in  proportion  to  the 
fmallncf^  of  the  tube. 

(108.)  The  eleCtrio  power  is  neither  afFcCted  by 
heat  nor  cdtl,  for  an  iron  bar  made  red  hot,  and 
any  condiicln)g  fluid  hard  frozen,  when  electri- 
fied, exhibit  fparks,  attra^  or  repel  nearly  as  well 
as  in  their  natural  temperature.  And  it  neither 
affeCls,  nor  is  afleCted  by  the  magnet. 

(109.)  Electricity  can  be  coramurncated  to  e- 
lectrics,  although  it  is  done  with  difficulty,  as 
their  fubllance  is  impervious  to  it  in  a  great  de- 
gree. To  make  an  clcCtric  acquire  eleClricity,  it 
mult  be  touched  fcveral  times  and  in  different 
parts  with  the  eleCl rifled  body. 

Sect.  VI.     O/^  charged  electrics,  andparti- 
cularijof  the  Leyden  ?hial. 

(tto.)  "  If  to  one  fide  of  an  eleClric  (fays  M. 
C^hIIo)  fuHlciently  thin,  as  for  ipftance  a  pane 
of  ccmmi>a  window  glafi,  a  plate  of  fealiog  waX| 


conductiAg  communication  between  the  corf 
of  both  fides,  to  difchargc  entirely  the  clccCI 
ties  of  ikat  electric."  *      ' 

(11  a.)  He  adds,  that  "the  coatmgs  of  I 
fides  of  an  electric  ftiould  not  come  vcryocif* 
another  towards  the  edge  of  the  plate,  fai 
though  they  do  not  abfolutely  touch  one  Had 
yet  when  they  are  electrified,  the  electriciff 
eafily  force  a  paflage  throtigh  the  an-,  and  bf 
fing  over  the  furfacc  of  the  electric,  from 
coating  to  the  other,  render  it  incapable  d! 
cciving  any  chatge." 

(113.)  It  is  by  means  of  charged  electrics,! 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  greateft  poti 
of  electricity,  as  we  can  accumulate  thefe  po« 
and  ufe  thcra  in  various  experiments  with  adi 
tage.  If  a  gbfs  plate  be  properly  coated  on  !f 
fides  with  a  conducting  fubftance,  and  if  too« 
thefe  coatings  be  communicated  fome  cJectrid 
the  other  coating,  while  communicating  with 
earth,  or  with  a  fufficicnt  quantity  of  condud 
bodies,  acquires  by.  itfelf  an  equal  quantity  cf 
contrary  electricity ;  but  if,  while  one  fide  il 
quiring  electricity,  the  oppofite  fide  d'»ei  1 
communicate  with  the  earth,  or  the  conJucJ 
fubftancepjthe  glafs  cannot  be  charged.  Tbe  rei 
why,  while  one  fide  of  the  gUfs  receives  the! 
electricity,  the  oppohte  fide  acquires  the  od 
is,  the  property  of  bodies  to  acquire  an  elceol 
ty,'  contrary  to  that  poflefled  by  a  contiguoBt 
Icctiified  body  ;  and  the  caufe  that  hinders  tfc 
two  electricities  from  mixii  g,  is  the  intcrpoto 
of  the  glats  plate  which  is  impcrmsabk  to  M 
city ;  Although  if  the  glaft  ue  too  thin,  orl 
charge  too  high,  the  ftrong  attraction,  bctwctnt 
pofitive  and  negative  electricities  forces  a  pafli 
through  the  glafs  and  difcharges  it. 

(114.)  The  above  menrioned  remarkable jj 
perty  of  electricity  was  fiift  fatrsfactorilyobfin^ 
at  L£YD£N,  v^ith  a  bottle  containing  water  "-Ml 
fefved  as  an  infide  coating,  while  the  accide^ 
appfication  of  the  operator's  hands  on  theoutw 
fcrved  for  another,  llcnce  a  phial  or  jar  cof^ 
within  and  without,  for  the  purpofe  of  bol 
charged  has  been  denominated  the LhrDE'«PM|^ 
or  Eledric  Jar  :  and  the  charging  and  dlfkhaixro 
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jidiledghti,  bottles^  or  jars,  is  fliled  the  L/j^- 
ffHtxperlmeit. 
(u;.)  It  b  of  little  confcquence  of  what  form 
:darpcd  c1e<5tric  or  Leyden  jnr  be,  provided 
jUfs  be  fufficienlly  thin.  ♦'  The  thinner  it  !■«, 
iM.  Cavalfo.)  the  greater  char^^e  it  it  capable 
fefing ;  for  the  ftronper  in  proportion  is  the 
urcrofthc  ele^ricity  of  one  fide,  to  caufe  a 
Itory  tlpvliicity  on  the  dppofite  fide.  How 
a  plafs  plate  ihould  be  to  become  inca- 
of  being  charged,  hath  not  yet  been  deter- 
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Sect.  VII. 
TV,   and 

NING. 


Of  Atmospherical  EbRcrjiiCH 
its  EFFECTS  ;  particularly    LiGHT*, 


(tai.)  ElectricitV  is  not  only  to  he  obfTVcd 
by  rubbing  an  electric  or  warminjr  a  toifrmalin, 
but  ha3  been  found  to  be  widely  diffufed  through 
the  atmofphere.  It  has  been  difcovere'd  that  the 
air»  the  cloUds,  irid  eVen  the  r^in,  coritain  it  ;' 
and  that  thunder  and  H^htnitlg,  the  aurora  borc- 
aHs,  meteors,  &c.  are  among  its  various  and  afto-* 
nifhing  effects. 

(123.;  The  {rreat  fimilarity  between  livhtningf 
dnd  the  Clc^ric  fluid  had  been  for  fo'mc  time  re- 
marked by  philofophera,  particularly  by  the  Abbd 
Nollet;  but  it  was  not  fufpected  that  they  were 
the  effects  of  the  lame  eaufe,  much  lefs  that  the 
phenomena  of  liphtnmg  could  be  im'ta*cd  by  elec- 
tricity, and  thofe  of  electricity  by  lightning,  till 
the  celebrated  Dr  Fran tLtM  hazarded  the  bold 
affertion,  and  adfifed  the  experim'-nt  to  bt  made* 
and  till  he  and  the  French  philolbphefs  pfoved 
the  fact  in  1^51. 

(124.)  Indeed,  tfll  the  wonderful  phenomena  tx* 

hibi'ed  by  ele<5triciin8  are  only  iitiitations  on  ^ 

fmall  fcale  of  thofe  great  effects  which  aftonifh  and 

alarm  us ;  and  they  depend  upon  the  f  uric  me- 

jnntity  of  coated  furface.    Its  power  may    chanifm.  The  fame  properties,  and  rig-zig  fparks* 

iEoct  be  auj^mented  at  pleafure,  by  increafin*:    their  fimilar  action  ori  conducing  fUbftances,  the 

power  of  re^dill^^  infl  imlng,  and  difpcrfin^  in  e* 
very  dIre<flion  the  fubftances  on  which  ligifinin^ 
afts  with  povt'er,  the  giving  polarity  to  U.  rugi-  . 
nous  matter,  3cc.  all  concur  to  fhew  their  identi- 
fy. Bat  independent  of  thefc  fimilarities,  th  •  rt^ 
ia  proved  by  the  plaineft  and  cleareft  evide  ice  X 
when  the  atmoffihere  is  charged  with  thunder 
clouds,  we  can  by  an  eledrical  kite  draw  from  ft 
the  matter  of  ItRhtning.  and  with  this  matter  pcr- 
[cc^edthctwo  coatings  of  a  phial.  (Htji.o/  form  everv  ele(itrical  experiment  with  which  we 
■  Per.  Vin.  Sect,  ii.)    The  inflections  of  a    drc  acquainted. 

(i2j,)  There  is  not  indecdafingle  pheilomenoft 
of  the  one,  but  m.iy  be  imitated  by  the  other. 
Lightning  deftroys  edifices,  trees,  and  animais  ;  it 
goes  through  the  beft  conductors  that  it  netta 
with  in  its  courfe,  and  if  its  pafla^e  be  obftrucfcd 
by  electrics,  or  lefs  perfect  conductors,  it  rends 
them,  tears  them  to  pieces,  and  difperfes  then\ 
in  ^11  directions.  Lightning  melts  metals,  and 
bums  inil^mmablc  fubftanCes,  &c.  all  of  which  ef- 
fects can  be  produced  by  electricity. 

(116.)  The  air  at  fome  diitancc  from  houfes. 
trees,  mafts  of  ihips,  &c.  is  conlmonly  electrified 
pofitivcly,  efiKvially  in  frofty  and  Clear  weather. 
It  is  alfo  electrified  ia  foggy  weather.  *•  Clouds  2% 
well  as  rain,  fnow,  and  hail,  fay^  Mr  Cavallo,  are  al- 
moft  conftantly  electrified,  but  ortener  negatively 
than  pofitivcly.  How  they  come  to  be  fo,  is  not 
yet  clearly  afcertiincd,  unlefs  upon  the  principle 
of  electricity  produced  by  evaporation  and  con- 
denfation  of  lightning  is  the  effect  of  their  electri- 
city, which  darting  from  a  cloud,  or  a  minibcr  of 
Clouds,  highly  electrified,  ftrikes  into  another 
cloud,  or  upon  the  earth  ;   preferring  the  mbft 

V..V  iu«;  (/uiu  ui  LUC  ii(.^uic.  lofty  and  pointed  places,  and  thus  producing  all 

W^')  Mzny  other  phenomena  of  the  electric    thofe  dreadful  ctfects  which  are  known  tal>c  oc- 
P  pT*^n  phial,  are  enumerated  by  M.  Ca-    cafloned  by  it,*'  and  of  which  it  may  not  be  impro* 


lzi5.)  The  fpark  occafioned  by  the  difcharge 
I  a  charged  elc^ric  is  more  powerful,  more 
it,  and  makes  a  jireater  report  than  that  drawn 
no  cledrified  conductor,  although  it  is  not 
^■    If  the  communication  betwe<n  the  two 
of  a  charged  jar  be  by  imperfect  conductors, 
■et  pack  threaJ,  or  the  like,  the  difchargc  will 
aide  without  explofion. 
:.)  When  the  difcharge  of  a  Leyden  pLiil 
it  throu;jh  the  body  of  a  living  perfon,  it 
BtfioGs  a  dungree.iblc  fenfation  by  its  fudden 
&o,  contracting  the  mufcles  through  which 
c5e?.   Hence  the  effect  of  fuch  a  difcharge  is 
W  ihe  eUarie/bork.    This  fhock  is  gr«ater  or 
B  pr>portion  to  the  height  of  the  change  and 
ity  of  coated  furface.    Its  power  may 
be  augmented  at  pleafure,  by  increafing 
l^tity  of  the  coated  glafs.   A  great  number 
Ttalj.tn,  fu connected  together,  as  thit  their 
tty  be  combined,  conftitutes  an  eL^trual 
>  Sec  Part  UI.  and  Battery,  N**  IL 
Tt.)  Indifcharging  an  electric  phial,  the  ra- 
ff with  which  the  electricity  performs  its  cir- 
Mfi)^reat,  that  Dr  Priestley  fays  it  has 
feaad  to  employ  no  perceivable  time  in  go- 
t^f'Jogh  a  conductor  of  feveral  miles  which 
ki 
I 

(actor  make  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
t  or  ooi(e  of  an  electric  fliock,  though  M. 
&  lajfi  thcfe  arc  fcnfibiy  weakened  by  its 

J9O  A  ftrong  (hock  given  through  an  animal 
wJtf  dcftroys  the  aniirul  or  vegetable  life.    If 


be  interrupted  by  electrics  or  imperfect 
tor^  of  no  great   thicknefs,   the  eledlr-c 

!  »il!  break  them,  and  will  often  difperfe 

m  various  direct iouF.     A  ftrong  fhock  fent 
^  a  flcnder  piece  of  metal,  melts  it  into  gl  > 
If  the  metal  be  inclofed.  between  pieces 

'ilHc  electricity  will  force  it  into  the  glafs, 
««qacntly  will  fhattcr  the  glafTcs  to  pieces. 

^ilTes  incloflng  the  metal  be  prc-fied  by 

V^S^^S  a  f^all  Ihock  will  not  only  raifc 
^J»^  Hut  break  fuch  thick  glafles  as  would 
'■^  require  the  force  of  a  lar^^e  batrery. 
^"  A  ftrong  fhock  of  electricity  will  alfo  re* 
1 1^  calces  of  metals.  And  though  magnc- 
*^  electricity  do  not  in  ordinary  cafes  in- 
T  "^th  each  other,  yet  a  great  force  of  the 

*iil  both  drllroy  and  impart  the  magnetic 
wd  rcvcrfe  the  poles  of  the  needle. 

•)  Many  other  phenomena  of  the  electric 
«  ieydcn  phial,  are  enumerated  by  M.  Ca- 


[*l/^^^^^  ^^  T^uft  refer  to  his  tieatift. 


per  to  i^vrc  a  detcriptioo,  wilh  an  inftaoce  or  two. 
A  a  (xa;.;  When 
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(117.)  When  lightning 
thunder,  it  is  wcff  defined,  and  has  gcncraHy  a 
2ig  zag  form  ;  fometimes  it  only  make  one  angle 
like  the  letter  V,  fomettmes  it  appears  like  the 
a;rch  of  a  circle.  But  the  mod  formidable  and  de- 
Jlrudtive  form  which  lightning  is  ever  known  to 
afiume,  is  that  of  balls  of  fire.  The  motion  of 
thefc  is  very  often  perceptible  to  the  eye ;  but 
wherever  they  fall,  much  mifchief  is  the  refult  of 
their  explofipn.  The  next  to  this,  in  its  dcftruc- 
tive  effcfls,  is  the  zi?  zag  kind  ;  for  that  fpccies, 
ti^hofe  flafhes.are  indiflindVy  and  whofe  form  can- 
not eafily  be  obferved,  is  fddom  known  to  do 
much  hurt.  The  colour  of  lightning  is  alfo  an  in- 
dication of  its  power  to  ^o  mifchief,  the  paleft 
^nd  brighteft  flames  being  moft  deftrudive  in  their 
cffeds. 

(128.)  The  zigzag  kind  of  lightning,  when  near, 
b  remarkable  for  a  kiml  of  omniprcfent  property. 
if  two  persons  are  (landing  in  a  room,  looking 
different  w^ys,  and  a  loud  cUp  of  thunder  hap- 
pens,  accompanied  with  the  zig  zag  lightning, 
the/  will  both  diftindtly  fee  the  flalh,  not  only  by 
that  indiftindt  kind  of  illumination  of  the  atmof- 
phere»  which  is  occafioned  by  fire  of  any  kind, 
but  the  very  form  of  tht  lightning  itfclf,  and  every 
^ogle  it  makes  in  its  courfe  will  be  as  di(\in^ly 
perceptible,  as  though  they  had  looked  dire^ly 
at  the  cloud  from  whence  they  proceeded.  If  a 
^Ibn  happened  at  that  time  to  be  reading,  he 
would  diflindlly  fee  the  form  of  the  lightning  be- 
tween himfelf  and  the  book. 

(lao.)  Lightning  ufually  confines  its  efTeAs  to 
Z  fmsdl  fpace  ;  feldom  exhibiting  phenomena  like 
Ihofe  which  accompany  explofions  of  gun-powder, 
or  -of  in^mnaable  air  in  mines.    Inltances,  how- 
ever, of  tcrrtble  cxplofidns  have  occurred.    The 
following  is  perhaps  one  of  the  mod  remarkable : 
**  Auguft  t,  176-.;,  about  fix  in  the  evening,  there 
arofe  at  Anderlight,  about  a  league  from  BruHels, 
a  conflict  of  fcvcral  winds  born  upon  a  thick  fog. 
Thisconfiiiftlafted  4  or  5  minutes,  and  was  attend- 
ed with  a  frightful  hifl>ng  noife,  which  could  be 
compared  to  nothing  but  the  ycllings  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  wild  bcafts.    The  cloud  then  o- 
pcning,  difcovcred  a  kind  of  very  bright  lightning, 
and  in  an  inftant  the  roofa  of  one  fide  of  the  houfes 
"Were  carried  off  and  difperfed  at  a  diftance ;  a- 
bove  loco  large  trees  were  broke  off,  fome  near  the 
ground,  others  near  the  top,  fome  torn  up  by 
the  roots ;  anH  many  of  the  branches  and  tops  car- 
ried to  the  diftance  of  60,  100,  or  zxo  paces. 
Whole  Cbppices  were  laid  dov/n,  as  com  is  by 
ordinary  winds ;  and  the  glafs  of  the  windows, 
fituated  near  the  fpot,  was  fhivered  to  atoms.'* 

(130.)  it  is  not  unufual  for  thunder- florms  to 
produce  mod  violent  whirlwinds,  fuch  as  are  by 
fome  philofopliers  attributed  to  eledlricity ;  nay, 
even  to  occafion  an  agitation  in  the  waters  of  the 
0-ran  itfelf ;  and  all  this  too  after  the  thunder 
a^d  lightning  has  ceafed.  Of  this  the  following 
inftancc  happened  at  Great  Malvern,  Oiftober 
16,  1761  :  At  a  quarter  paft  4  in  the  afternoon, 
the  people  were  furpri fed  with  a  moll  fhocking 
and  difmal  noiie^  100  forges,  all  at  work  at  once, 
could  fcarce  equal  it.  Upon  the  fide  of  the  hill, 
about  400  yiurds  to  the  SW^ there  appeared  a  pro- 
^.    digious  Tmoke,  attended  with  the  iame  violent 
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is  accompanied  with    noife,  as  if  a  volcano  had  burft  out  of  the  hill  \  B 


foon  defended,  and  paffed  on  within  about  la 
yards  of  the  fouth  end  of  the  houfe  j  it  (ccmn 
to  rife  again  in  the  meadow  juft  below  it,  and  coa 
tinued  its  progrefs  to  the  eaft,  rifing  in  the  fas 
manner  for  four  different  tin>es,  attended  withi 
fame  difmal  noife  as  at  firft ;  the  air  being  fi| 
with  a  naufeous  and  fulphurcous  froell.  It  J 
dually  decreafed  till  it  was  quite  cxtinguilheJi 
a  turnip  field,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  bda 
the  houfe  ;  the  turnip  leaves,  with  leaves  of  tPBI 
dirt,  flicks,  &c.  filled  the  air,  and  Qew  hi^ 
than  any  of  the  hills.  The  thunder  ceafed  bdl 
thi^ happened,  and  the  air  foon  afterwards) 
came  calm  and  ferene." 

(131.)  From  the  remarks  of  M.  De  Lu^ 
would  appear,  that  lightning  often  arifes  froM 
fudden  produ<5lion  of  a  great  quantitv  of  the  J 
trical  f!uid  ;  that  which  is  then  manifetlcd  ooti 
inr  apparent  as  electricity,  but  juft  before  wc| 
ccive  its  eflefts.    This  is  further  confirmed  Is 
obfervations  when  on  mountainJ^,  where  bcl 
often  opportunities  of  viewing  thefe  phcn< 
Thus  in  a  ftorm  on  the  Buet,  one  of  the! 
while  the  air  was  perfc<5tly  tranfparcnt  and 
(the  laft  circumftance  being  determined  by  lb« 
grometer),  clouds  began  to  form  in  different  pd 
thefe,  when  thickened  and  united,  embrace! 
fummit  of  the  Bu'-tj  and  fupportcd  themfcHi 
gainlt  Mount  Blank,  and  the  fummits  of  the 
bouring  moiintains.    M.  De  Luc  and  his  ( 
nions  were  overwhelmed  with  rain  |  there 
fo  a  vaft  deal  of  lightning  ;  which  was  oft< 
lent,  and  lafted  for  a  confiderable  time. 

(131.)  Son\c  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  p 
gious  quantitv  of  the  eledric  fluid,  that  is  *** 
times  manifcfred,  and  pafling  between  the  < 
and  the  earth,  by  an  inftance  or  two  with  « 
we  arc  fumifhed  by  M.  De  Luc.    Thus  a  d 
was  obferved  at  the  top  of  the  mountains  of 
m  I  it  was  formed  of  a  mafs,  whofe  obldi 
rendered  it  terrific,  producing,  in  thofe  plad 
ver  which  it  was  fituated,  night  at  noonday  5 
mafs  was  plowed  as  it  were  by  lightning,  f 
was  foon  after  followed  by  a  grumbling  kit 
thunder :  There  fell  fo  prodigious  a  quantS 
water  and  ice  from  this  cloud,  that  the  ccfll 
was  ravaged  by  the  torrents,  the  hedges  weft 
down,  and  the  ditches  half  filled  with  hail.  Bi 
a  fmall  city  in  Germany,  was  ftruck  in  one  i 
in  forty-two  different  places ;  7  perfons  were' 
ed,  and  3  houfes  were  fet  on  fire,  but  qucnd 
by  the  rain,  which  came  down  in  torrents.    I 
<I33.)  After  the  identity  of  lightning  aa4 
ekdlric  fluid  was  difcovered,  eledricians  begK 
afcnbe  other  phenomena,  formerly  unaccoj 
for,  to  atmofpherical  electricity.    Among  thM 
aurora  borealis  was  naturally  and  withrcafoni 
bed  to  this  caufe.  See  AuROkA  Borkalis,  J I 
This  condufion  was  drawn  not  only  from  tKi 
tation  of  its  light  by  the  elecftrical  fpark,  butj 
from  the  obfcrvation,  that  the  aurora  bow 
when  very  (trong,  has  been  knov/n  to  diftuw 
polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle.  (See/'iWA  Tn 
vol.  LIX.  p.  8$.)  The  late  Mr  Caktom  itm*' 
veral  experiments  in  confirmation  of  this  id^j 
colleding  confiderable  quantities  of  the  cW 
fluid,  during  the  time  of  an  aurora  borealii.  J 
,  gppant 
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Mntui  wu  very  fimple ;  it  conlitlcd  of  an  in- 
Wd  fi/bing  rod*  with  a  wire  twiftcd  round  it, 
Jritd  OQ  the  top  of  his  houfe.  .^ 

to)Tho^  roctcors  commonly  called  fallino 
^ffAi,  that  are  often  feen  in  the  atmofphere  in 
^jpr evenings,  arc  by  analogy  fuppofed  to  be  clcc- 
I  Appe^ranceSy  or  tranfitions  of  the  eleAric 
ftU.  Elcdridty  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe 
Sfdoibcr  meteors,  as  well  as  of  thofe  white  clouds 
gt  arc  often  feen  at  night,  efpecially  in  warm 
Btcs.  Water  fpouts,  hurricanes,  and  whirU 
ht  (as  above  obCerved,)  have  alfo  been  afcri- 
to  the  fame  caufe  ;  and  no  fatisfadory  folu- 
k«f  the  caufes  and  phenomena  of  earthquakes 
erer  given,  till  the  difcovcrV  of  the  aftonilh- 
jttwcr*  of  ele^ticity  affbided  the  proper  data 
J  juft  aod  rational  theory  of  thefe  terrible  con- 
'  iiof nature.  See  Earthquake,  §  az,  tj. 
^dty  is  alfo  with  great  probability  fuppofed 

the  caufe  of  volcanoes.  See  Vo l c  a  n  o. 
135.}  From  his  experiments  performed  with 
iiiDofpherical  electrometer,  and  the  ele<aromc- 
^r  the  rain,  Mr  Cavallodeduces  the  following 
Iiifioiu,  refpediof  the  elcdricity  of  the  at- 
^hcrc. 

'W  "  I*  That  there  is  in  the  atmofphere  at 
"    1  a  quantity  of  cledricity ;  for  whenever  I 
above  mentioned  inltrument,  it  always  ac- 
feme  cledricity. 

'  « II.  That  the  dedtricity  of  the  atraof- 

or  fogs,  is  always  of  the  fame  kind,  name- 

pofaiTe ;  for  the  eledrometer  is  always  nega- 

ocept  when  it. is  evidently  influenced  by 

rdouds  near  the  zenith. 

hi)  « 111.  That,  in  general,  the  ftron^cft  c- 

y  is  obfervable  in  thick  fogs,  and  alfo  in 

weather ;  and  the  weakeft,  when  it  is  clou- 

»vm,  and  very  near  mining :  but  it  dpc^  n^t 

^  B  tobc  Icfs  by  night  than  in  the  day. 

JM9.)  "IV.  That  in  a  more  elevated  place  tfec 

notv  is  ftionger  than  in  a  lower  one  ;  for  ba- 

Inw  the  atmofpfaerical  eleftrometer  both  jn 

ftooc  and  iron  gallery  on  the  ^upola  of  3t 

^s  cathi^ral,  I  found  that  the  balls  diverged 

n»«c  hi  the  latter  than  in  tihe  former  lew  e- 

^^  place.    Hence  it  appears,  that  if  this  rule 

» place  at  any  diftance  from  the  earth,  the  c- 

"crty  in  the  upper  region^  of  the  atmofphere 

be  exceedingly  ftrong." 

VUL  Of  the  Advantages  derived  ffn^ 
Electricity. 

jjuo.)  Under  this  head,  to  which  M.  Cavallo 
a  whole  chapter  of  his  excellent  treatife, 
^ct,  that  *«  befides  the  field  that  eleari- 
«•  opened  for  farther  difcoveries,  and  for  the 
0^  of  that  curiofity,  which  before  atten4* 
*?«  contemplation  of  fo  many  wonderful  phe- 
**"■  as  have  been  explained  by  this  fcience» 
*^  two  great  advanUges  derived  from  elec- 
Ti  the  one  is  a  defence  againft  the  direful 
'« of  lightning,  and  the  other  a  remedy  for 
/•folders  ineidetit  to  the  human  body. 
W  As  the  Utter  of  thefe  advantages  forms 
^  "tW  of  our  I  Vth  Part,  which  is  devoted  to 
*CAL  electricity,  wc  fliall  hertf  only  quote 
-[^•*^'»dircaions  with  regard  to  the  former. 
\H^  *Iu  order  to  gu«^d  edifices  w  Ihips  from 
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being  damaged  by  lightning,  it  was  judicfoufly 
propofed  by  Dr  Franklhi,  to  raife  a  metallic  con* 
duftor  fome  feet  above  the  higheft  part  of  the 
building,  and  continue  it  down  the  wall  till  it  pe- 
netrated fome  feet  into  the  ground  ;  by  this  means 
the  houfc  could  never  receive  any  damage  \  for 
whenever  the  lightning  ftiould  happen  to  fall  u- 
pon  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  conduftor,  being  of 
metal,  and  higher  than  any  part  of  the  building* 
would  certainly  attraft  it,  and,  by  condu<5tin^  it 
to  the  ground,  hinder  that  building  from  receivm^ 
any  damage  ;  it  being  well  known  that  ele<iSf  i.cjfy 
always  (trikes  the  neareft  and  t>eft  conduAors  th^lt 
it  meets  with  in  its  way. 

(143.)  *  The  reafonablenefs  «id  truth  of  this  af- 
fertion  has  been  confirmed  by  numbcrlefs  fads, 
and  the  pradtice  of  raifing  fudi  conduAors  hag 
been  found  exceedingly  ufefiil,  particularly  in  hot 
climates,  where  thunder  ftorms  are  very  frequent^ 
and  the  dar^iages  occafioned  by  the  fame  too  oftca 
experienced. 

(144.)  •  In  regard  to  the  conftrudion  of  fuch 
conductors,  there  have  been  fome  controverfiey 
among  elc^icians ;  and  the  moft  advantageouf 
manner  of  ufing  them  has  not,  without  a  great 
many  experiments,  and  but  very  lately,  been  af« 
certained.  Some  philofophers  have  aiferted,  that 
fuch  condu<5tors  fhould  terminate  in  a  blunt  end, 
that  they  might  the  Icfs  invite  the  lightning  from 
the  clouds ;  for  a  blunt  end  will  not  attr^^  elec- 
tricity from  fo  great  a  diftance  as  a  fharp  point. 
But  other '  philofophers  have  thought  a  pointed 
termination  to  be  much  preferable  to  a  blunt  one  ; 
and  their  a/Tertion  fceros,  on  the  following  ac- 
counts, founded  on  much  better  reafoning. 

(145.)  <  A  (harp- pointed  conduftor,  it  is  true, 
will  attradt  eledtricity  from  a  greater  diltance  thin 
a  blunt  one,  but  at  the  fame  time  will  attract  and 
condud  it  by  )ittle  and  little,  or  rather  by  a  con- 
tinued (tream,  in  which  manner  a  remarkably 
mall  condudior  is  capable  of  conducting  a  very 
great  quantity  of  ciedtricity  ;  whereas  a  blunt  ter» 
minatcd  conductor  attracts  the  rle&ricity  in  a  full 
feparate  l)ody,  or  explofion,  in  which  manner  It 
is  often  made  red-hot,  melted,  and  even  explod* 
cd  in'fmoke,  and  by  fuch  a  quantity  of  eledtricity 
as  perhaps  ^^quld  not  have  at  all  a^e<^ed  it,  if  it 
had  been  (harply  pointed. 

(146.)  *  A  (harp-pointed  conductor  certainly  in- 
vites the  matter  of  lightning  eafter  than  a  blunt 
one ;  but  to  invite,  receive,  and  condudt  it  In 
(hiall  quantities,  never  endangers  the  condudtor  : 
and  the  objedt  of  fixing?  a  condudtor  to  a  houfe,  i$ 
to  protedt  the  houfe  from  the  etfcdts  of,  and  not 
jhe  condudtor  from  tranfmitting  the  lightning. 

(147.)  •  It  is  an  obfervation  much  in  favour  of 
(harp  pointed  conductors,  that  fuch  fteeples  of 
churches,  and  edifices  in  general,  as  are  termi- 
nated by  pointed  metallic  ornaments,  have  very 
feldom  been  known  to  be  (truck  by  lightning; 
whereas  others  that  have  fiat  or  blunt  terminations^ 
and  have^  great  quantity  of  metal  in  a  manner 
infulated  on  their  tops,  are  often  (truck  by  it» 
and  it  is.but  feldom  that  they  efcape  without  great 
damage.  However,  it  happened  not  long  ago^ 
that  a  building  fumifhed  with  many  (harp  con« 
.ductors  was  (truck  by  lightnJne. 

(148O  *  Bcfidcs  thefe  confiderationsi  a  (harpr 
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poiptfd  CffndSflcfnty  by  the  tame  property  of  at-    a  houfc  not  fumiflied  with 
trading  electricity  more  th^n  a  blunt  one,  may 
sictinljy  prevent  i  Aroke  of  Hghtniny,  to  do  which 
^  blunt  ended  one  is  ahfolutely  incapable. 

AM9-^  *  4  conducf^r  thtTetore  to  guard  a  buiM- 
jng,  88  it  is  now  commonly  ufed  in  confequence 
of  fevera)  confideraticT^s,  and  expeiiments,  ihoirid 
,conrif>  of  one  iron  rod  *  about  three  quatlers  of 
^n  inch  ^hick,  faftcued  to  the  w;*U  of  the  building, 
rot  by  iron  cramps,  but  by  wooden  ones.  If  this 
-conductor  were  quite  detached  from  the  building, 
find  fupportcd  by  wooden  poft<»  at  the  diftance  of 
one  or  two  feet  from  the  wallf  it  would  be  much 
.>>etter  for  pQmmop  edifices,  but  it  is  more  parti- 
.cularly  ad^ifable  for  powder  magazines,  powder 
miliii,  and  all  fuch  buildings  as  coittain  com- 
buftibje?  i^ady  to  take  fire.  The  upper  end  of 
^he  coiiductpr  ihouli  be  terminated  iu  a  pjramtd^I 
form,  with  the  edgcp»  as' well  as  the  point,  very 
fharp  ;  and  if  the  conductor  be  of  iron,  it  f})0uld 
be  gilt,  or  painted,  for  the  length  of  one  or  two 
feet.  This  fliarp  pnd  fbould  be  elevated  abo^e 
^he  highe/t  part  of  the  biiildiqg  fas  above  a  ftack 
pf  chimp^es,  tp  which  it  may  be  faftencd)  at^eaft 
five  op  fix  fe^t.  The  lower  end  pf  the  conductjjr 
;fhoi'ld  Be  driven  ^ve  or  fix  feet  into  the  ground, 
^nd  in  a  direction  leading  from  the  foundationa  ; 
or  it  would  be  better  to  connect  it  wijh  the  pear- 
eft  piece  of  water,  if  any  be  at  hand.  If  this  coq- 
fducLor,  on  accpupt  of  the  diiTicuity  of  acfapting 
it  to  the  form  of  the  building," cannot  convenient- 
ly be  made  of  one  rod,  then  care  i)iou|d  be  takep, 
tjiat  where  the  pieces  meet,  thty  be  macje  to  come 
in  as  pcrfrd  a  contai^t  with  one  another  as  poflible ; 
for,  as  we'obferved  befo)re,  elcdricity  finds  confi- 
flerabl^  obfttp^ion  where  the  condu^or  i&  inter- 
rupted, 

( i50-)  *  For  an  edifice  of  a  mqdcratc  fizc,  one 
.  ponduttor,  in  the  manner  already  defcribed,  is 
jperhaps  fufficient ;  but,  in  order  to  fecyre  a  lar^e 
Jiuilding  from  fuftaining  any  damage  by  hght- 
ping,  there  flieuld  be  two,  three  or  more  con- 
<^ctor8,  ip  prppqrtipn  to  the  extent  of  the  build- 
ing, k  '•;•''      ■ 

(151.)  *  In  fliips  a  cjiain  has  off  en  been  ufed  fpr 
this  purpofe,  which,  on  account  of  its  pliablencfs, 
^as  been  found  very  convenient,  and  eafy  to  be 
inanag^  arpong  the  rigging  of  the  veifcl ;  but  as 
the  eleilridty  finds  a  great  obfttu^ion  in  goiyg 
through  the  feveial  ImJLs,  for  which  reafon  chains 
liave  beci)  adtially  broken  by  the  ligfitping,  fo 
their  pfe  has  now  been  almoft  entirely  laM  alidc  ; 
and,  ip  their  ftcad,  copper  wires  a  litt'.e  thicker 
^han  ii  goofe-quill  have  been  fubflituted,  acid 
fo^nd  to  anfwer  v^ry  well,  pnc  of  j^hefe  vvirts 
|l)ould  f)e  Vlcyated  two  of  three  feet  above  the 
.  higbcft  mail  in  the  veflel :  this  fliould  be  conti- 
,iiacd  cjown  the  inaif,  as  far  as  the  detk|  whcr'p, 
by  bcndin)?;,  it  ifhb^Id  be  adapted  to  the  fur- 
face  of  fuch  parts,  over  which  it  may  moft 
conveniently  be  placed,  and,  by  continuing  it 
down  the  ficje  of  the  i^efTcU'it  (Jioulci  be 'always 
made  to  communicate  ^ith  the  water  of  the  fea, 

(152.)  *  In  regard  to  perfonal  fccurity,  iii  cafe  a 
tLunder-ftorm  were  to  happdn  while  a  pcrfon  is  in 
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a  proper  coodudd 
It  is  ad vi fable  not  to  ftand  near  places  where  the* 
is  any*metal,  a»  chimnies,  gilt  frames,  Iron  eafi 
mcnts,  or  the  like ;  but  to  go  into  the  middbf^ 
a  room,  and  endeavour  to  ftand  or  fit  upon  A 
belt  npn  condui^or  that  can  he  found  at  hanclij 
an  old  chair,  a  flool,  &c.  "  It  is  ftill  fafcr 
Dr  Franklin)  to  bring  t^o  or  three  m 
or  hedh  Into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
them  up  double,  put  the  chair  upon  them  ; 
they  not  being  ft>  good  conductors  as  the 
the  lightning  will  not  choqfe  an  interrupted 
through  the  air  of  the  room  and  the  b^ 
when  ij  carj  go  throi;gh  a  continiied  better 
dudor,  the  wall.  But  where  H  can  be  T 
hammock  or  fwinging  bed,  fufpended  by  f^lk 
equally  diftant  from  the  walls  ©n  every  fide, 
from  the  ceilinp  and  floor  above  and  below» 
fords  the  f4ftft  fituation  a  perfon  can  have  ip 
room  whatever,  an<}  what  indeed  may  be 
cd  quite  free  from  danger  of  any  ftroke  by  li 
ping/'        ' 

(153.)  « If  a  ftorm  was  to  happen  whilft  at 
fon'is  in  the  open  fields,  and  far  from  any 
ing,  the  bcft  thing  he  can  do  is  to  retire  aril 
fmall  diftance  of  the  higheft  tree  or  trees  be 
get  at ;  he  muft'  by  no  means  go  quite  near  tt 
but  fhould  flop  at  about  fifteen  or  ttventf 
from  th^ir  outjfrmoft  branches ;  for  if  the  ligl ' 
fliould  fall  thereabout,  it  wfll  very  probably 
the  trees  j  and  in  cafe  a  tree  was  to  be  CpMt, 
fdfc  enough  at  that  diftance  from  jj.* 
'    (154.)  We  ftiall  conclude  this  fe<ftion 
fhorte^tra^  from  thcEARLOFSTAN  HOP  E*$ 
ed  woric,  ^mi\c^  Priifclphs  of  EUSricitj^  coi 
jng  the  requifites  neceffury  for  the  proper  conL 
tion  of  coiidudlors  for  lightning,  in  order  to 
ferve  buildings  frgm  its  cfcpredatidns*;  and 
are  (judtcd  with    approbstiop  by   Mr    Ca' 
Thefe  reouifites  are, 

(155.)  *«  f.  That  th?  Rods  be  made  cf 
fubftances  as  are  ttie  beft  conduftors  of  elc^Sti 
%,  That  the  fods  be  uninterrupted  anrf  peffel 
continuous,     3.  That  they  be  of  ^  J^ijtcieni  ti 
ne/s.    4.  That  they  be  perfectly  connected  with 
common  fock.    4.  That  the  upper  exireminr; 
the  rods  be  as  acutely  pointed 7l%  pofliblf.      ft.  T 
it  be  very  finely  tapered .    7.  Tbat  it  be  proff^i 
8.  That  each  rod  be  canied  in  the  Jhortejf 
nient  direfffftj  from  the  point  at  its  upper  enjl 
the  common fiock.    9.  That  there  be  neither 
nor  prommetit  bodies  of  metal  upon  the  top  of 
building  prOpofed  to  be  (ecu red,  but  fuch  as 
CQTine^eJ  <ivith  the  conduUor  by  fome  proper 
talifc  corpmuniCation.'     iq-  That  thcrie  be  a 
cicnt  nuynber  of  high  and  pointed  rods  :    And.  I 
That  every  part  of  the  building  be  "^crYju^/fMi 
ally  avctcd)^,  •  '      '  '  H 
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Sect.  L   0/ 1 be  prisci v. Ai,rHto%i^sJbrmfd^ 

'   DIFPERBNT   AUTHORS. 

(156.)  The  mind  of  man  is  not  fatisfitd^with 


flxnil 

**  Copper  twon/d  do  much  Better  than  iron  for  a  cjndudor  :  i(  bein^  a  m^reptrfcCl  coJidudor  oftffm 
citjff  :tnd  at  tJif^/ame  iirru  not  being fubjeS  td  Itntrait  rufifijoonas  "ircnf*  '  \  '  r\r\n\o  * 
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Kknoiffcdgc  of  the  fa^ts,  which  an  attention 
phenomena  of  nature  prcfcnts  to  his  Tiew. 
^Vfftrs  to  account  for  them ;  to  trace  the 
^j^&om  their  cffedt«;  and  although  philofo- 
jNifiaml  fages  hare  been  repeatedly  and  almoft 
Vbotly  fuilc*!  in  their  endeavours  to  diicover 

Ranks  Tct  the  fame  principle  ft  ill  excites  the 
ifitive  inveftigator  to  build  theory  after  theo* 
mi  to  cred  one  bypotheds  upon  the  ruins  of 


^57.)  We  cannot  theref^rre  be  furprifed,  that 
wonderful  phenomena  of  ele^ricity  fhould 
:  fxcitcd  this  a(5tive  principle  of  human  na- 
t^ account  for  them,  upon  the  firft  obferva- 
rf  them.  In  fadl,  this  was  even  atte  npted 
^z\e%  who  firft  obfcrved  the  attractive  power 
inbcr.  At  this  property  he  wns  fo  much  fur- 
that  he  reckoned  the  amber  to  be  unima^ 
With  regard  to  the  conjc»5tures  of  Theo- 
ries on  this  fubje<ft,  we  are  entirely  in  the 
bat,  among  the  fucceeding  cledb-icians,  all 
pheoomena  were  derived  from  unctuous 
FiL'TiA  emitted  by  tbc  excited  ele<ftric. 
i;8.)  Thefc  were  fuppofed  to  faften  upon  all 
fe  in  their  way,  aod  to  carry  back  with  them 
pA  were  not  too  heavy.  For,  at  that  time, 
of  every  kind  were  fi^ppofed  to  return  to 
iW&sfrom  which  they  were  emitted ;  ac  no- 
fconld  otherwifc  account  for  the  fubftancc 
bw^  fenfibly  wafted  by  the  conflant  cmif- 
fc  When  thefc  light  bodies,  on  which  the  unc- 
Wdluvia  had  faftencd,  were  arrived  at  the  ex 
«*cftric,  a  frcfti  cmirtion  of  th;?  effluvia  was 
ipofed  to  carry  them  back  again.  But  this 
^  of  the  effluvia  was  not  thought  of  till  elec- 
trepulfwn,  as  well  as  attraftion,  had  been  fully 

(159-^  The  difcovery  of  a  difference  between 
Wu^^ins:  and  n on  conducting  fubftances,  threw 
B^Jfrable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  thofe  who 
liniiined  the  hypothelis  of  unCtuous  effluvia. 
^  the  Newtonian  philoTophy  began  to  be 
Wt  ffnerally  received,  the  terms  attraffion  and 
fi'Jm  were  quickly  introduced  into  electricity, 
•tl  as  other  branches  of  philofophy ;  and  the 
tSnc  effluvia  inftcad  of  being  of  an  un8uous  na- 
^^wcre  fiid  to  be  of  an  attractive  orrepu  I  five  one. 
Ithc  lame  time,  the  apparent  ftop  which  is  put  to 
fcprogrefs  of  thcfe  effluvia  by  any  eledric  fub- 
►^1  iairoJuced  a  quefflon  not  yet  well  decid- 
••  'ii.  Wiiether  clcCtric  bodies  are  penetrable 
f  tW  fluid  or  not  ? 

iJff.)  When  M.  Du  Fay  difcovcred  the  two 
^Jtffpccies  of  electricity,  at  that  time  diftin- 
j«^«l  by  the  names  of  'vitreous  and  refinousy  and 
towards  by  thofe  of/////  and  minus^  or  politivc 
W  itgative,  he  formed  the  idea  of  two  dittinCt 
*<^c  fluids.  Both  thefe  were  fuppofed  to  have 
*':^a{ftv  power  with  refpeft  to  themfelves,  but 
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(i6i.'\  \t  laft,  however,  M.  Du  Fay  dropped 
his  opinion  concerning  the  exigence  of  two  elec- 
tric fluids,  and  thought  that  all  the  phenomena 
micht  be  accounted  for  from  the  aCtion  of  a  finglc 
one.  The  vitreous  or  pofi'ive  elfCtricity,  which 
was  fuppofed  to  he  the  ftronger,  hi-  thought  might 
attract  the  negative,  or  weaker  cleCtricity,  It  is 
indeed  true,  that,  in  many  experi  ^ents,  the  po- 
fitive  electricity  doth  mapifeft  a  Superiority  in 
ftrength  o<»er  the  negative,  fomething  ike  that  fu- 
perior  degree  of  vigour  which  is  obfcrved  in  one 
of  the  pole!*  of  a  loidftone  over  the  other.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Du  Fay's  own  principles,  however, 
had  this  been  the  cafe,  a  bod>'  pofitively  electri- 
fied ought  to  have  attracted  one  eleCtrified  nega- 
tively more  weakly  than  one  not  elc<ftrified  at  all; 
which  is  contrary  to  experience. 

(161.)  During  all  this  time,  it  was  imagined, 
that  the  eleCtric  matter,  whether  it  confifted  of 
one  or  more  flu'ds,  was  produced  from  tfie  tlec- 
tric  body  by  friCtion ;  but  by  a  dilcovery  of  Dr 
Wat  son's,  it  became  univerfally  believed,  that  the 
glafs  globes  and  tubes  fi^rved  only  to  (ct  the  fluid 
in  motion,  but  by  no  means  to  produce  it.  He 
was  led  to  this  difcovery  by  obfervii^g,  that,  upon 
rubbing  the  glafs  tube,  while  he  was  ftanding  u- 
pon  cakes  of  wax  or  rofin  ^in  order,  as  he  expec- 
ted, to  prevent  any  difohargc  of  the  elcCtric  mat- 
ter upon  the  floor,)  t^  power  was,  contrary  to , 
bis  expectation,  {o  much  leflcncd,  that  no  fnap* 
ping  could  l)e  obfcrved  upon  another  perfon'g 
touching  any  part  of  his  body  ;  but  that,  if  a  per- 
fon  not  electrified  held  his  hand  near  the  tube 
while  it  was  rubbed,  the  fnapping"  was  very  fen- 
fible.  The  event  was  the  fame  when  the  globe 
was  whirled  in  fimilar  circumftances.  For,  if  the 
roan  who  turned  the  wheel,  and  who,  together 
with  the  machine,  was  fufpended  upon  fillc^ 
touched  the  floor  with  one  foot,  the  eleAric  fire 
appearcl  upon  the  conductor;  but  if  he  kept  him*, 
felr  free  from  any  communication  with  the  floor» 
little  or  no  fire  was  produced.  He  ohferve<l,  that 
only  a  fpark  or  two  would  appear  between  hit 
hand  and  the  tnfulated  machine,  unlefs  he  at  the 
fame  time  'ormed  a  communication  between  the 
conductor  and  the  floor ;  but  that  then  there  wa» 
a  conftant  and  copious  flux  of  the  eleCtric  matter 
obferved  between  |hem. 

(163.)  From  thefe,  and  fome  other  experiment* 
of  a  limilar  kind,  Dr  Watson  difcovered  what 
he  called  the  complete  cireulation  of  the  eleCtric 
matter.  When  he  found,  that,  by  cutting  oW 
the  communication  of  the  glafe  globe  with  the 
floor,  all  tleCtric  operations  were  ftopped,  he  con- 
cluded, that  the  eltCtric  fluid  was  conveyed  from 
the  floor  to  the  rubber,  and  ftx>m  thence  to  the 
globe.  For  the  fame  reafon,  feeing  the  rubber, 
or  the  man  who  had  a  communication  with  it, 
gave  no  fparks  but  when  the  conduiftor  was  con* 


**ft^a<?/w  one  with  regar<f  to  one  another.    As  neCted  with  the  floor,  he  as  naturally  concluded, 

^6  wtW^ncal  attraction  and  repulfion  were  the  that  the  globe  was  fupplied  from  the  conductor, 

^vP^omcna to  be  accounted  for,  this  theory  as  he  had  before  concluded  that  it  was  fupplied 

^^^^  pttrpofc  well  enough.    To  account  for  frpm  the  rubber.    From  all  this  he  was  at  laft  led 

fj^^  and  repulfion  by  an  attraflive  and  re-  to  form  a  new  theory  of  elcCtricity,  namely,  that, 

y^  power,  was  indeed  no  explication  at  all ;  in  eleCtric  operations,  there  was  both  au  ^;^ux  of 

■  fctr!*^^^^  a  change  of  terms,. which  is  too  eleCtric  matter  to  tlie  globe  and  the  conductor, 

r^!^y  miftakcn  for  an  explanation  both  in  e-  and  likewifc  an  efflux  of  Ifae  iamc  clcCtric  matter 

•^notyajHl  other  parte  of  philoibphy,  froi^tbeuu  . 

(164.) 
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rcao?  between  the  affloeat  and  effluent  currn 
and  that  the  particles  of  the  fluid  are  thrown  ig 
vibrations  of  diffcreot  qualities,  which  makes  q 
of  thefe  currents  more  copious  than  the  other« j 
cording  as  fulpbur  or  glab  ia  ufed.  It  is  ioip 
tible,  however,  that  fuppofitions  fo  very  arhltn 
could  be  at  all  TatisfK^ory,  or  received  as  pct| 
(blutions  of  the  eledi  ic  phenomena. 

(168.)  Electricians  were  equally  puzzlel 
determine  the  nature  of  the  cleAric  fluid.  Itl 
been  pretty  generally  bdieved»  that^^  was  Q| 
diftin^  element,  but  arofe  from  (bme  violeot 
puhionA,  rarcfadibns,  8cc»  among  the  partidQ 
ignited  bodies.    The  great  refemblance  of  tlM 


(164.)  Some  time  after,  however,  the  Dodhjr 
retra(5ted  this  opinion  concerning  the  afflux  and 
cfHux,  and  fuppofed  that  all  the  clt<5lric  pheno- 
mena might  be  accounted  for,  by  the  excefs  or 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  cleAric  matter  cou^ 
tained  in  different  bodies.  This  theory  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  Dr  Franklin,  aud  continues 
to  be  generally  received. 

(165.)  One'grcat  ditficulty  with  which  the  firft 
cle<fh-icinns  weie  emb;irrafied  (and  which  is  yet 
fcarcfly  removed),  was  to  afcertain  the  direftion 
6f  the  fluid.  At  firft#  all  elc^rlc  powers  were 
iiippofed  to  rcfide  in  the  cxdttd  globe  or  ^lafs 
tube.    The  eledlric  fpark  therefore  was  imagmed 

to  proceed  from  the  electrified  l^odv  towards  any  le<aric  fluid  to  ckmenWy  fire,  however,  IScti 
condudor  that  was  prcl'ented  to'|ty  It  was  never  ftrongjy  to  militate  againCl  this  opinion.  Thl 
imagined  that  there  could  be  any  difference  in 
this  rcfpedt,  whether  it  was  amber,  glafs,  iealing 
trax,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  was  excited.  This 
progrcfs  of  the  eledric  matter  was  thought  to  be 
quite  evident  to  the  fenfes ;  and  therefore  the  ob* 
fervation  of  clcftric  appearances  at  an  infulated 
mbber  occafioncd  the  greateft  aftonilhment. — In 
this  cafe,  the  current  could  not  be  fuppofed  to 
flow  both  from  the  rubber  and  the  conductor,  and 
yet  the  firft  appearances  were  the  fame. 

(166.)  To  provide  a  fupply  of  the  elcdric  mat- 
ter, therefore,  philofophers  were  obliged  to  fup- 
pofe,  that,  notwithftanding  appearances  were  in 
both  cafes  mnch  the  fame,  the  eledric  fluid  was 
really  emitted  in  one  cafe  by  the  electrified  body. 


ind  received  by  it  in  the  other.  But  now  being 
©bliged  to  gWe  up  the  evidence  from  fight  for  the 
ttianncr  of  its  prqgrefs,  they  were  at  a  lofs,  whe- 
ther, in  the  ufual  method  of  eledrifying  by  ex- 
cited glafs,  the  fluid  proceeded  from  the  rubber 
to  the  conduftur,  or  from  the  condudor  to  the 
rubber.  It  was,  however,  foon  found,  that  the 
elcdbricity  at  the  rubber  was  the  revcrfe  of  that  at 
the  conductor,  and  in  all  refpeds  the  fame  with 
that  which  had  before  been  produced  by  .the  fric- 
tion of  fcaling  wax,  fulphur,  rolin,  &c.  Seeing, 
therefore,  that  both  the  elcdricities  were  produ- 
ced at  the  fame  time,  by  one  and  the  fame  elec- 
tric, and  by  the  fame  fridion,  all  j**;ilofophers 
INrere  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  both  were 
modifications  of  one  fluid ;  though  in  what  man- 
ner that  fluid  was  modified  throughout  the  im- 
snenfe  variety  of  elcdtric  phenomena,  was  a  matter 

hot  eafy  to  be  determined.  ^.. ^ 

(167.)  On  this  fubje(^,  the  Abbe  Nollet  a-  principal  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repuW 
dopted  the  doftrine  of  afflux  and  ffflux.  He  fup-  the  light,  the  fulphureous  or  rather  phofphrt 
pofed,  that,  in  all  eleftrical  operations,  the  fluid  fmell  with  which  violent  electricity  is  ^^^JV 
IS  thrown  into  two  oppofite  motions ;  that  the  tended,  and  other  fenfible  qualities,  are  afc** 
afflux  of  this  matter  drives  all  li^^ht  Iwdies  before  to  the  grofler  particles  of  bodies  driven  fit>m  t« 
it  by  Impulfe  upon  the  eUCtrified  body,  and  its  by  the  forcible  aCtion  of  this  ether.  He  alw  i 
efflux  carries  them  back  again.  He  was,  howe-*  deavours  to  explain  nwny  eleArical  phcno^ 
Yer,  very  much  embai raffed  in  accounting  for  by  means  of  a  fubtle  medium  at  the  furfaccotj 
.feCts  where  both  thefe  currents  muft  be  confider-  bodies ;  which  is  the  cauic  of  the  refiraCdo«  * 
cd ;  as  in  the  quick  alternate  attraction  and  repul-  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  aifo  '^** ' 
fion  of  light  bodies  by  an  excited  glafs  tul)e,  or  entrance  and  exit  of  this  ether.  This  in««" 
other  excited  elcCtric.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  he  (ays,  extends  to  a  fmall  didaoce  firom  tlie  « 
he  fuppofes  that  every  excited  eleCtric,  and  like-  dy,  and  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  ^^^^^ 
wife  every  body  to  which  eleCtricity  is  coaununi-  the  eleffric  fluid.  On  the  fur£eu:e  of  cooo'*r3 
cated,  has  two  orders  of  pores,  one  for  the  cmif-  this  medium  is  rai'c,  and  eafily  admits  ^ JT? 
fion  of  the  effluvia,  and  anotliei  for  the  reception  of  the  eleCtric  fluid  ;  whereas,  on  the  forncej 
Of  them.  M.  Db  Toh^  improved  upon  Nollet's  eledncs,  it  is  dcnfe  and  refifts  it.  V^cbmc^ 
bypothefisi  and  fuppofed  that  thfii^  wii  a  dift-  dium  is  rarefied  \>j  beatj  irUch  tbw  dkao^J 


pothefis  therefore  of  fire  as  a  diftinCt  principl 
element  beg^n  to  revive.    Some  maiDtaiaed, 
the  eleCtric  fluid  was  really  this  principle ;  oi 
thought  that  it  was  a  liuidyM/  generis^  yvj 
refembling  that  of  fire ;  while  others,  with 
Boulanger  at  their  head,  imagined  that  it 
nothing  more  than  the  finer  parts  of  the  at 
phere,  which  crowded  upoii  tbc  furiaces  of 
trie  bodies,  when  the  grofler  parts  had  beeods 
away  by  the  fridion  of  the  lubber. 

.  (169.)  This  laft  opinion,  however,  foon  r 
ved  a  full  reftttitioQ  from  the  experiments 
Watfoo  above  mentioned ;  by  which  it  was  | 
ved,  that  the  eledric  matter  came  not  fron 
atmofpherc,  but  from  the  earth.  About  the  1 
time  tnc  Leyden  phial  was  difcovered ;  m^ 
cxtraordinaiy  efleCls  of  it  rendered  the  inql 
into  tbc  nature  of  the  eleClric  fluid  much  i 
general  than  before.  But  ftill,  the  violent  p 
dice  agdinft  the  exiftcocc  of  fire  as  it  real  do 
or  fluid  diftina  from  terreftrial  bodies,  contifl 
in  its  full  vigour,  and  the  molt  extravagant  tl 
rtes  were  acquiefced  in,  rather  than  the  fimpk: 
tition  above  mentioned.  1 

(170.)  It  would  bi"  tedious,  and  indeed  i« 
fiblc  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  theories  ^ 
were  now  invented.  One  of  the  moft  rcnurki 
and  leaft  inconfilVent,  was  that  of  Mr  WiiJ 
According  to  this  gentleman,  the  chief  agent  is 
the  operations  of  electricity  is  Sir  Ifaac  Newt« 
ether ;  which  is  more  or  lefs  denfe  in  all  boi 
in  proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  of  their  pore^ 
cept  that  it  is  much  denfer  in  fulphureous^ 
unCtuous  bodies.    Tathis  ether  arc  afcribcd 
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into  non-condu dors.  By  far  the  greater 
of  phflofophcr«,  however,  reeded  the 
of  Mr  Wiuon  ;  and  as  they  neither  chofe 
the  eledric  fluid  to  htjire  nor  ethery  they 
obSgcd  to  own  that  it  was  a  ?i\i\&fitt gener'u^ 
Me  of  whoie  nature  they  were  totally  ig- 


{{I'sO,  Mr  Catali.0  affigns  the  following  ju- 

I  rrafons  for  rejcdiog  this  theory : — "  As 

\lJbt  identity  of  the  eleSric  and  the  ethereal 

'".it  fcemt  to  me  qnite  improbable,  or  rather 

r  and  iofignlficant  hypothefis ;  for  this  ether 

:  a  real  cxifting,  but  merely  an  hypotbftical 

^Cipp^M  by  diffefent  philofophers  to  be  en* 

iwittt  difcrent  properties,  and  to  be  an  ele- 

t «(  iereral  principles.    Some  fuppofe  it  to 

reteticot  of  fire  itfelf;  others  make  it  the 

!  oi  attra^on ;  others  again  derive  animal 

I  from  it,  &c-  but  the  truth  is,  that  not 

\^  cflcncc,  or  properties,  of  this  fluid,  but 

ItiK  reality  of  its  exiftence  is  abfolutely  un- 

i.)  ««  According  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
hion,  this  ether  is  an  exceedingly  fubtilc 
datic  fluid,  diCperled  through  all  the  uni- 
and  whofir  particles  repel  fiic  particles  of 
rm^ter.  But  on  this  fuppofltion  the  elc6lric 
tkd^rent  from  ether;  for  although  the  for- 
iMtilc,  and  elaftic,  like  the  latter,  yet  (as 
isTtET  obferres)  it  is  not  repullive  like 
,  W^  attradive  of  all  other  matter/' 
>)  Bat  while  philofophers  were  thus  embar- 
lii  their  electrical  theories,  a  vaft  number 
ing  phenomena  were  difcovered  by  the 
of  a  number  of  different  cleftriciins  in 
tountnes.  Mr  WiNCsLEa  obferved, 
tif  gSals  was  rubbed  on  the  infide,  it  would 
w  ftrcmg  appearances  of  eledricit  jr  on  the  out- 
!;  wliicb  (cemed  to  fivour  the  opinion  of  the 
ibffity  of  glafc  to  the  cledric  matter.  Other 
de^ricians  ufed  feTcral  globes  at  a  time, 
lisagTRcd  they  found  effcrds  proportionable; 
|h  diis  has  long  fince  been  found  a  miftake. 
J  a  prodigious  rorce,  however,  could  they  ex- 
bf  means  of  thcfe  globes  whirled  by  a  large 
and  rubbed  by  the  hand  or  with  woollen 
that*  according  to  then*  own  accounts, 
cootd  be  di^wn  from  a  finger  by  means  of 
idcdric  Ipirk,  the  (kin  would  burft,  and  a 
.  appear  as  if  made  by  a  cauftic.  If  fcveral 
I  or  tubes  were  ufed,  they  faid,  that  the  mo- 
t  of  the  heart  and  arteries  would  be  very  per- 
lyiiicreafed  in  fuch  as  were  eledlrified;  and 
if  A  vein  was  opened  in  thcfe  circumftances, 
tbiood  iiniing  from  it  would  appear  like  lucid 
ss,  and  run  out  fsfter  than  when  the  per- 
i  aot  cleftrified. 
tj4.)  Mr  P.  OoRDOH,  a  Scots  Benedi(5tine 
and  profeflbr  of  philofophy  at  Erfurd,  in- 
\  the  dedric  fparks  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
srere  felt  from  a  man's  head  to  his  foot,  fo 
ke  could  hardly  take  them  without  falling 
with  fftdJinefs,  and  fm.ill  birds  were  killed 
'  tkem.  This  was  efftdted  by  conveying  the 
aty  with  iron  wires  to  the  diilance  of  200 
^  fron  the  place  of  exdtation.  He  alfo  found 
^tetthc  CparU  were  (Irongcr  when  the  wires  were 
I  ttsk  Ckao  wbcQ  they  were  finall. 
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1(175.')  While  the  power  of  cleftricity  was  thus 
tried,  another  queftion  of  great  importance  was 
Rkewifc  decided,  viz.  Whether  elc<ftricity  afte<J 
according  to  the  largenefs  of  the  furfacc  of  bo- 
dies ?  This  was  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
furfac?,  and  not  to  the  foHd  contents.  The  magne- 
tic efTluvia  alfo  were  found  not  to  interfere  in  the 
l^ft  with  the  dcdrical  ones.  An  electrified  load- 
ftonc  attracted  light  bodies  of  all  kinds  by  its  elec- 
tric virtue,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  attraAcJ  iron 
and  fteel  by  its  peculiar  majcfietic  virtue.  The 
attraftive  virtue  of  eledricity  was  alfo  found  to 
pervade  glafs  fo  powerfully,  that  a  thread  was 
attra^ed  through  five  exh.iuflcd  receivers,  and 
feemingly  with  more  vigour  than  it  would  have 
been  by  the  excited  tube  alone  in  the  open  air. 

(176.)  Such  was  the  ftate  of  philofophical  opi- 
nions concerning  eledtricity,  when  Dr  Franklin 
firft  invented  his  theory  concemintj  pofitive  and 
negative,  or  plus  and  minust  electricity.  This 
had  been  already  fuggefted  by  Dr  Watfon,  but  wa» 
not  fo  fully  explained  by  him  as  by  Dr  Franklin  ; 
on  which  account  the  latter  is  generally  reckoned 
to  be  the  fole  inventor.  According  to  this  theo- 
ry, all  the  operations  in  eledtridty  depend  upoa 
one  fluid/«i  generis^  extremely  fubtilc  and  elaftic. 
Between  the  particles  of  this  fluid  there  fub- 
fifts  a  very  ftrong  repulfion  with  regard  to  each 
other,  and  as  ftrong  an  attraction  with  regard  to 
other  matter.  Thus,  according  to  Dr  Franklin'ii 
hypothefis,  one  quantity  of  eleClric  matter  witK 
repel  another  quantity  of  the  fame,  but  will  at- 
tract and  be  attracted  by  any  terreftrial  matter 
that  happens  to  be  near  it.  The  pores  of  all  bo- 
dies are  fuppofed  to  be  full  of  this  fubtilc  fluid  ; 
and  when  its  eq^uilibriu<n  is  not  difturbed,  that  ist 
when  there  is  in  any  body  neither  more  nor  lef^ 
than  its  natural  ftiare,  or  than  that  quantity  which 
it  is  capable  of  retaining  by  its  own  attraction, 
the  fluid  docs  not  manifeft  itfelf  to  our  Onfep. 
The  action  of  the  rubber  upon  an  eleCtric  dift'irbs 
this  equilibrium,  occafioning  a  deficiency  of  the 
fluid  in  one  place,  and  a  redundancy  of  it  in  ano- 
ther. This  equilibrium  being  fordbly  difturbed, 
the  mutual  repulfion  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid 
is  neceflarily  exerted  to  reftore  it.  If  two  liodies 
be  both  overcharged,  the  eledric  atmofpheres  re- 
pel each  other,  and  both  the  bodies  recede  from 
one  another  to  places  where  the  fluid  islefsdenfe. 
For  as  there  is  fuppofed  to  l>e  a  mutual  attrac- 
tion between  all  bodies  and  the  electric  fluid,  fuch 
bodies  as  are  electrified  muft  go  along  with  their 
atmofpheres.  If  both  the' bodies  are  exhaufted  of 
their  natur.il  (hare  of  this  fluid,  they  are  both  at- 
tracted by  the  denfer  fluid  exifting  either  in  the. 
atmofphere  contiguous  to  them,  or  in  other  neigh- 
bouring bodies;  which  occafions  them  ftill  to 
recede  from  one  another  as  if  they  were  over- 
charged. 

(177.)  This  is  the  FaAxxLiMtAM  doctrisb 
concerning  the  caufe  of  electric  attraction  and  re- 
pulfion ;  but  the  reafon  given  why  bodies  nega- 
tively electrified  ought  to  repel  one  another,  is 
not  Utisfactory.  Dr  Franklin  had  framed  his  hy- 
pothefis before  he  knew  that  bodies  negatively 
electrified  wouM  repd  one  another;  and  whea 
he  afterwards  learned  it,  he  acknowIedt,ed  tiu^t 
be  cpuld  not  (atidfACtorily  account  fur  it.    Oth(  r 
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phiJofophers  therefore  invented  dilTerent  folutions 
of  this  Uifficulty,  of  which  that  above  mentioned 
is  one.  But  by  Conic  this  was  rejected.  They 
(aid,  that  as  the  denfer  electric  fluids  furrounding 
two  bodies  negatively  electrified^  acts  equally  on 
all  fides  of  thofe  bodies,  it  cannot  occafion  their 
repulfion.  The  repulQon,  according  to  them,  is 
owing  rather  to  an  accumulation  of  the  electric  on 
the  furfaces  of  the  two  bodies ;  which  accumula- 
tion is  produced  by  the  attradion,  and  the  diffi- 
culty the  fluid  finds  in  entering  rhem.  This  dif- 
ficulty is  fuppofed  chiefly  to  be  owing  to  the  air 
on  the  furface  of  bodies,  which  Dr  Priestley 
fays  is  probably  a  little  condenfed  there.  This  he 
deduces  from  an  experiment  of  Mr  Wilfon,  cor- 
rected by  Mr  Canton.  The  experiment  was  made 
in  order  to  obferve  the  courfe  of  the  ele(5tric  light 
through  a  Torricellian  vacuum.  A  lingular  appear- 
ance of  light  was  obferved  upon  the  furface  of  the 
quickfilver,  at  which  the  fluid  was  fuppofed  to 
enter.  Mr  Wilfon  fuppofed  that  this  was  owing 
to  a  fubtile  medium  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the 
quickfilver,  and  which  prevented  the  cafy  en- 
trance of  the  ele^ric  fluid.  But  this  was  after- 
wards difcofered  b^  Mr  Canton  to  be  owing  to  a 
fmall  quantity  of  air  which  had  been  left  in  the 
tube.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  as  the  attradtion 
is  equal  all  round,  and  likewife  the  difliculty  with 
which  the  fluid  penetrates  the  air,  bodies  nega- 
tively electrified  ought  not  to  repel  one  another 
on  this  fuppofition  more  than  the  former.  Nay, 
they  ought  to  attiaCt  each  other;  becaufe,  in  the 
place  of  contad,  the  rcfiftance  of  the  air  would 
be  taken  off,  and  the  electric  fluid  would  come 
from  all  other  quarters  by  the  -attradion  of  the 
bodies. 

(178.)  Mr  Cavallo  gives  another  reafon  why 
bodies  negatively  eleCirifted  fliould  repel  each 
other,  in  a  chapter  intitled  **  A  Compendious 
View  of  the  principal  pro'jperties  of  Elcdtricity.'* 
*•  No  Electricity  (fays  he)  can  be  obfci  ved  upon 
the  furface  of  any  eleCtrifitd  body,  except  that 
furface  h  contiguous  to  an  eleCtric,  which  elec- 
tric can  fomehow  or  other  acquire  a  contrary  e- 
JcClricity  at  a  ^ittle  di (lance.  Othcrwife, — No 
cledricity  can  appear  upon  the  furface  of  any 
eledrified  body,  except  that  furface  is  oppofite 
to  another  body  which  has  actually  acquired  the 
contrary  elcCtricity,  and  thefe  contrarily  cleClri- 
fied  bodies  are  feparated  by  an  eleCtric.*'  **  On 
confttiering'  this  principle,  (adds  he  in  a  note),  it 
may  be  alked,  Why  an  cleClricity  can  be  obfer- 
ved  upon  the  furface  o^  an  electrified  body  that  is 
infulaicd  at  a  confiderable  diftance  fr.)m  oth%*r 
conductors  ?  Or,  Which  is  the  electric  that  is 
Contiguous  to  the  furface  of  an  eleCtrificd  conduc- 
tor or  excited  eleCtric,  and  which  has  adually  ac- 
quired a  contrary  electricity  at  a  little  diftancc 
Irom  the  fiid  An  face?  To  this  qucftion  it  is  an- 
fwered,  that  the  air  ii*,  in  general,  the  ck%5tric 
■which  is  oppofite  to  the  furtace  of  any  electrified 
body;  which,  not  being  a  pcrfeCl  conductor,  does 
cafily  acquire  a  contrary  cleCiricity  on  a  ftratum 
of  its  fubdance  that  is  at  a  little  diftance  from  the 
electrified  body  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this  fira 
tuni,  It.  acquircb  another  ftratum  contrarily  eiec- 
lufird,  ami  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  former: 
to  this  ether  lUata  fuccccd,  alternately  pofilficd 
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of  pofitive  and  negative  eledridties,  an4  ^ea 
fing  in  power  till  they.vanifli.  Ttiis  aflertioa 
eafily  proved  by  feveral  experiments,  particuh 
the  following.  If  the  end  of  a  pretty  \<mg  g 
tube  be  prefented  to  a  body  cleCtrificd,  lor 
fiance,  pofi  ively,  the  tube  will  be  found  cW 
fied  p  jfitively  alio  for  the  fpace  of  one  or  twi 
Ch€s  at  that  end ;  but  beyond  that  fpacf,  wiH 
found  2  or  3  inches*  eledrified  negatitdy:  i 
that  another  pofitive  eleCtncity  will  appear;  < 
fo  alternately,  a  pofitive  and  a  negative  lonc 
follow  one  another,  always  weaker  and  wcak< 
power,  till  at  laft  they  quite  vanilh.  This  M 
that,  in  general,  when  an  eleCtric  fufficicntlydl 
is  prefented  to  an  eleCtrified  body,  it  acquirtfl 
ceflive  zones  or  firata  of  pofitive  and  negatxi 
leCtricity." 

(179.)  From  this  faCl,  Mr  Cavallo  gives  tf« 
lowing  reafon  why  bodies  negatively  clcdrifin 
pel  one  another.    "  As  to  the  repulfion  ex! 
between  bodies  poflefl^ed  of  the  fame  cledrii 
in  order  to  underftand  its  explanation  thoronj 
the  reader  mull  be  reminded  of  the  pm 
above  mentu)ned,  which  is,  that  no  eledri 
I.  e.  the  electric  fluid  proper  to  a  body,  cand 
be  augmented  or  diminifiied  upon  the  fur^ 
that  body,  except  the  faid  furface  is  con^ 
to  an  eleCtric,  which  can  acquire  a  conlniryi 
tricity  at  a  little  diftance :  from  whence  it  nQ 
that  no  electricity  can  be  difplayed  upon  ft 
cing  furfaces  of  two  bodies  that  are  fufid 
near  to  one  another,  and  both  poflefied  q 
fame  eleClricity ;  for  the  air  that  lies  bctweeni 
contiguous  furfaces  has  no  liberty  of  sof^ 
any  contrary  electricity.     This  being  prdB 
the  explanation  of  electric  repulfion  becomes 
cafy.    Suppofc,  for  in  fiance,  that  two  fmil 
dies  are  freely  fulpendcd  by  infulated  tbrcaJli 
that,   when  they  are  not  electrified,  thgr 
hang  contiguous  to  one  another.    Now  mj 
thefe  bodies  to  be  electrified  either  pofitlfC 
negatively,  and  then  they  muft  repel  oneanoJ 
for  cither  the  increafed  or  the  diminlfijed  tul 
quantity  of  electric  fluid  in  thefe  bodies  wil 
deavour  to  diflfufe  itfelf  equally  over  every 
of  the  furfaces  of  thefe  bodies;  and  thiscndcl 
will  cAufe  the  laid  bodies  to  recede  from  eK 
ther,  fo  that  a  quantity  of  air  may  be  interp 
between  their  furfaces,  fufljcient  to  acquire  11 
trary  electricity  at  a  little  diftance  from  thr 
furfaces:  Otherwife,  If  the  bodies  pofTcfkdd 
lame  electricity  do  not  repel  each  other,  fo  W 
fufBcient  quantity  of  air  may  be  interpofed 
tween  their  furfaces,  the  increafed  quantity* 
Icctric  fluid  when  the  btxlies  are  electrifies  | 
tively,  or  the  remnant  of  it  when  thcv  arc  i 
trified  negatively,  by  the  above  principle,  ca 
be  dift'ufcd  equally  throughout  or  over  the- 
faces  of  thefe  bodies ;  for  no  electricity  can  j 
pear  upon  the  furfaces  of  l>odies  in  contadj 
th^.t  arc  very  near  each  other.    But  the  dec 
fluid,  by  attracting  the  particles  of  matter,  cd< 
vours  to  difiule  itfelf  equally  throughout  or  C 
the  furfaces  of  thefe  bodies;  therefore  thc&» 
dies  are,  by  this  endeavour,  forced  to  repel 
another" 


deal 


is^.)  «'  This  theory  (fays  Mr  Tytlir)***^ 
itiy  Lu  ijlu;i,on  of  the  difficulty;  feeing^ 
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irir  opiamhig  one  fact  by  another,  which  re-    continue  till  the  exhaufted  fide  of  tnc  glafs  isfupi 
^ . — : .-_-. ^  _.  ,...  ^_A.    pij^jj  ^^  ^^^  flyj^  naturally  cxifting  in  the  tpni 

duftorfl  cotitigifous  to  it.  In  thi«  cafe,  the  mo^ 
tlon  of  the  eledric  ftuid,  in  an  expkifion,  wfll  ra* 
iher  refemble  the  vibration  of  the  air  in  foiindf^ 
than  a  cut  rent  of  It  in  winds. 

(183.)  "  It  will  foon  be  acknowlr-dgrd  ffaf  ?  Di? 
?Ri£STLEY,)  that  while  the  fubftance  of  thejlaff 
is  fuppofed  to  contain  as  much  a*  it  can  {?cmH^ 
hold  of  the  clcdtric  fluid,  no  pJirt  of  it  can  be 
forced  into  onfc  of  the  fides,  without  obliging  ati 
equal  quantity  to  quit  the  other  fitic :  hm  it  mtf 
be  thought  a  difficulty  upon  this  hv^pothefis.  tliaf 
one  of  the  fides  of  a  gjafs  plate  camnrTt  be  rihauft* 
ed,  without  the  other  receiving  u.        ^  ^n  tts  na* 
tural  (hare ;  particularly,  as  the  particles  of  thii 
fluid  are  fuppofed  to  be  t-cpulfivc  of  one  another. 
But  it  mult  be  cdnfidered,  that  the  attradlion  of 
the  glafi  is  fufficicnt  to  retain  even  the  large  quan* 
tity  df  electric  fluid  ^hlch  is  natural  to  it,  agdnft 
all  attempts  to  withdraw  it,  unlefs  tbar  eaecr  at- 
traftion  can  be  fatisfied  by  the  admiffion  of  an  e* 
qual  quantity  from  fome  other  quarter.    Wheii 
this  opportunity  of  a  fupply  is  given,  by  connec- 
ting one  of  the  coatings  with  the  rubber,  and  tfi6 
otiier  with  the  condufior,  the  t>^o  attempts  to  in- 
troduce mott  of  the  fluids  into  one  of  the  fifdc$ 
arc  made,  in  a  manner,  at  the  fame  inftsnt.    The 
a<ftion  of  the  rubber  tends  to  difturb  the  equili^ 
(>riUiTi  of  the  fluid  iti  the  gUfs ;  and  no  fooner  has 
a  fpark  quitted  one  of  the  fideS,  to  go  to  the  rub- 
ber, than  it  is  fupplied  by  the  conductor  ort  thtf 
other ;  and  the  diffijculty  with  which  thefc  addi- 
tional particles  move  in  the  fubftancc  of  the  glafs^ 
cffeftually  prevents  its  reaching  the  oppofite  eae- 
hauftcd  fide.    It  is  not  faid«  howe^r,  but  that 
either  fide  df  the  glafs  ihay  give  or  receive  a  fmaft 
quantity  of  the  eltftric  fluid,  without  altering  the 
quantity  on  the  oppofite  fide.    It  is  only  a  verjr 
confldcrable  part  of  th6  charge  that  fs  meant^ 
when  one  fide  is  faid  to  be  filled  while  the  other 
is  exhaiifted. 

(1^40  "  It  U  a  little  remarkable,  Aids  Dr  Prieft- 
ley,  that  the  ele^ric  fluid,  in  this  and  in  every  O- 
ther  hypothrfti,  fhould  fo  much  refemWe  the  ether 
of  Shr  Isaac  Newton  in  fome  refpe^s,  and  yet 
differ  from  it  fo  eficntially  in  others.  The  cledlrie 
fluid  is  fuppofed  to  be,  like  ethers  eltremely  fuB- 
tile  ;ind  ebfiic,  that  is,  repulfive  of  itfelf ;  but  itf- 
fiead  of  being,  like  the  ether,  repelled  by  all  other 
matter,  it  is  ftrongly  attracted  by  it :  fo  tbat^  far 
from  b^ing,  like  the  ether,  rarer  in  the  fmall  than 
hi  the  large  pores  of.  bodies,  rarer  within  the  bd^ 
dies  than  at  th€ir  furfaces,  and  rarer  at  cheir  for*- 
foces  than  at  atiy  diftance  from  them  $  it  rhMtt  bt 
dcnfer  in  fmall  than  in  large  pdr^s,  denfer  withifk 
the  fubfiance  of  bodies  than  at  their  furfacet,  and 
detidf  at  their  fnrfaces  than  at  a  diftanct  froiA 
them.*' 

{ttj,)  *  To  accoitot  for  the  attht^fion  of  Kg!xt 

bodies,  and  other  eledtfical  apt>earances»  tn  ahr  oC 

the  fame  denfity  with  the  cooimon  atmofphere» 

when  |lafs  (which  is  fuppoled  to  be  impernoeable 

to  clecmcity)  is  interpoled  |  it  is  conctlve<l,  that 

^        the  addition  or  fubtraftion  of  the  eledrtc  fluid,  bf 

^^^^^   glafs.    This  difplaced  fluid  may  drive    the  a^ion  of  the  clcited  eledric  oa  one  fide  of  the 

J"^  «n  equal  quantity  of  the  lame'  tnattcr  in    j(!a6,  oceafionv,  as  in  the  experiment  of  the  Ley- 

VaI^tS?^"^^*  and  thai  Uic  progrcft  mkj   4si»  phial^  a  fiibtradion  or  additka  of  tbc  flu 


explanation  at  leaft  as  much  as  the  firft: 
^o(]gh  this  fhould  be  overlooked,  it  is  (till 
"  *  nt ;  for,  granting  that  bodies  negatively 
d  ought  to  repel  one  another  till  the  elec- 
i§  fjaSly  diffufed  along  their  furfaces,  yet 
this  If  accomplifbed,  the  repulfion  ought  td 
^  No«r,  there  it  no  occafion  for  ftippofing 
bodici  to  be  electrified  while  they  are  in  con- 
ptt  or  nearly  fo.    One  may  be  electrified  negi- 
df  io  one  corner  of  a  room,  and  another  in  th6 
The  electrification  may  alfo  be  continued 
By  length  of  time  we  pleafe,  fo  that  it  is  tlot 
We  to  fiippofe  but  the  electric  matter  muft 
difib&d  itfelf  equally  along  the  lUrfaces  of 
:  ftf ,  If  <ve  attempt  to  bring  thefe  bodies  to- 
Er,  we  fliall  find  that  they  repel  each  othet 
yfidfntly;  which  ought  not  to  be  the  Cafe, 
Briing  to  Mr  Cavallo's  fuppofition. 
tft.) « What  gave  the  greateft  reputation  td 
^hiflWin'i  theory,  however,  is  the  eafy  folu- 
•hich  it  aflfords  to  all  the  phcnonrteni  of  the 
•to  phial     The  fluid  is  fuppofed  to  move 
I  the  greateft  eafe  in  bodies  which  ari  conduc- 
ii  bni  with  extreme  difficulty  iii  iUHrici  te'r 
isfixDnch  that  glalii  is  abfolutely  impermeable 
i  k  ii  moreover  fuppofed,  that  all  electrics, 
l^miciibriy  glafs,  on  acdount  of  the  fmall- 
i  of  their  pores,  do  at  all  tidies  contain  an  ex- 
fi>lireat,  and  always  ah  equal  quantity  of 
Inf}  fo  that  no  more  can  be  throWn  into 
«part  of  any  eledfric  fiibftance*  except  the 
rfantity  go  out  at  another,  and  the  gain  be 
S^ equal  to  the  lofs.  Thefe  things  being  pre- 
■Qy  fuppofed,  the  phenomena  of  charging  and 
^B^%  a  plate  of  glais  admit  of  an  eafy  folu- 
••   In  the  ufual  manner  of  efedtrifyin^  by  a 
^  glafs  globe,  aH  the  dedtric  matter  is  fiip- 
^  by  the  rubber  from  all  th^  bodies  which 
teunictte  with  it.    If  it  be  made  to  commtt- 
«ewith  nothing  but  one  of  the  coatings  of  a 
jjeof  ^di,  while  the  condudor  communicates 
k  tbe  other,  that  fide  of  the  glafs  which  com- 
Jjcatn  with  the  rubber  mUfl  necclTarily  be  ejt- 
Jetl  m  order  to  fupplythc  conductor,  which 
ft  convey  the  vtrhole  of  it  to  the  fide  with 
"  it  communicates.    By  this  operation,  there- 
t  ibe  cledric  fluid  l>ecomes  almoft  entirely  eX- 
■ed  on  one  fide  of  the  plate,  while  it  is  ^Ts 
tt accumulated  on  the  other;  and  the  difch.irge 
•*5<  by  the  cleaYic  fhild  ruihing,  as  foon  aa 
yportnnity  is  given  it  by  means  of  proper 
JJ^'5Tf,  from  the  fide  which  tC'as  oterloaded 
*•  which  is  exhaufted. 

^i)  •  It  if  not,  however,  necelfary  to  this 
J7|  tiiat  the  very  fame  individual  particles  of 
^  natter  which  were  thrown  upon  one  fide 
^  plite,  (hould  make  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
^^^  conoudors,  efpecially  in  very  grejft 
■"^  fo  a  aftually  to  arrive  at  the  exhaufted 
^may  1.  fuffident  to  fuppoic,  that  the 
■«wl  quantity  of  fluid  difplacts  and  occu- 
^  Httce  of  an  equal  portion  of  the  natural 
"^  of  fluid  belonging  to  thofc  conduct otb  in 
L2^  ^bicB  lay  contiguous  to  the  charged 

* "»  the  elaft.     Thin  dHnHri^  fliiirf  f««v  Hriir^ 
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ia  the  oppofite  fide.  The  ftate  of  the 
therefore,  on  the  oppofite  fide  being  altered,  alt 
light  bodies  within  the  fphere  of  its  a<5tion  muft 
be  aficded  in  the  ye'ry  iame  manner  as  if  the  ef^ 
fluvia  of  the  excited  eledrlc  had  a<5tuaUy  pene* 
irated  the  glafs,  according  to  the  opinions  of  all 
cle<ftrieian8  before  Vr  Franklin. 

(186.)  ^  This  hypothelis  has  been  in  (bme  mea- 
fure  improved  by  Mr  ^pinus,  in  a  treatife  in- 
titled,  Tentanun  Tbeorix  EleBric'itatts  ^  Magnet  If- 
mi.  ,He  extends  the  property  of  impermeabilit)[ 
io  air,  and  all  ele^rics,  as  well  as  glafs.  He  fup- 
pofes  impermeabilitf  to  condfl  in  the  great  difficul- 
Jy  with  which  elearic  fubftanccs  admit  the  fluid 
jptb.  their  pores,  and  the  flownefs  with  which  i^ 
moves  in  them.  In  confcqucncc  of  this  impcr- 
ineability  of  air  to  the  eledlric  fluid,  he  denies  the 
ikiftence  of  etedric  atmofpheres,  and  thinks  that 
J3r  Franklin's  theory  will  do  much  better  with- 
out them. ,'  He  alfo  imagines,  that  all  the  particles 
of  matter  are  rcpulfive  of  one  another;  for  that 
.otherwife  (fincc  all  fubftanccs  have  in  them  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  elednc  fluid,  the  particles  of 
which  repel  one  another  and  are  attracted  by  all 
io'ther  matter,)  it  could  not  happen  that  bodies  in 
their  natural  ftate  with  refp6<^  to  eleiStricity, 
ihould  neither  attra<ft  nor  repel  one  another.  He 
alfo  introduces  a  number  of  mathematical  calcu- 
lations 5  the  refult  of  which  (fays  Dr  Pricftlcy, 
^with  a  great  deal  of  probability)  cannot  be  de- 
j;>ended  upon,' 

.  (187.)  The  above  is  a  full  explanation  of  the 
theory  of  clcdricity  at  prefent  moft  generally  re- 
ceived. It  depends  on  the  following  principles. 
'i.  All  ferreilrial  fubfiances,  as  well  as  the  atmof- 
phere  which  furronnds  the  earth,  are  full  of  elec- 
tric matter.  a.^Glafs,  and  other  eledlric  fub- 
ibancesy  though  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  elec- 
tric matter,  are  ncvcrthelcfe  impermeable  by  it. 
^.  This  elearic  matter  violently  repels  itfelf,  and 
^tra<fts  all  other  matter.  4.  By  the  excitation  of 
an  tle(5lric,  the  equilibrium  of  the  fluid  contained 
in  it  is  broken  ;'  and  one  part  of  it  is  overloaded 
•with  eledricity,  while  the  other  contains  too  little. 

5.  Conducing  fubftanccs  are  permeable  to  the  e- 
iedric  matter  through  their  whole  fubftance,  and 
do  not  condutS   it  merely  over  their  furface. 

6.  Pofitivc  eledricity  Is  when  a  body  has  too 
jnuch  of  the  eledric  fiuid,  and  negative  eledricity 
when  it  has  too  little. 

(188.)  Of  the  firft  of  thele  principles,  the  proofs 
,are  very  eafy.  There  is  no  place  of  the  earth  or 
fca,  ^herc  the  eledric  fire  may  not  be  colleded 
i>y  making  a  communication  between  it  and  the 
j-ubber  of  an  eledric  machine.  Therefore,  con- 
fider'mg  tuat  the  whole  earth  is  moift,  that  moif- 
ture  is  a  condudor  of  eledricity,  and  that  every 
^art  of  the  earth  muft  thus  communicate  with  a- 
nother,  it  is  certain  that  the  eledric  matter  muft 
diftufc  itfelf  a*  far  as  the  moifture  of*  the  earth 
reaches ;  ard  this  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  to 
tc  to  the  very  centre.  With  re^jard  to  ihc  at- 
inofphcre,  the  cafe  is  equally  clear.  Dr  Franklin, 
and  others,  colleded  eledricity  from  the  atmof- 
.phcre  m  great  quantity  during  the  time  of  thun- 
der ftorms ;  but  it  is  now  found  that  it  may  be 
.ijolkded  from  ihc  air  at  any  time.    The  bcft  in- 
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fluidy    ftrument  for  this  purpofe  is  the  de&iul  kit 
SeeSs^T.  XI.  PARTqi. 

^189.)  Bqt  though  the  firft  principle  in  the  Frai 
linian  theory  appears  to  be  incontroveniblc,  n 
formidable  objed^ons  have  beco  brought  agi^ 
the  other  five.  Room  permits  us  not  to  enumed 
thofe  urged  again  ft  the  whole  dodrinebjr  MJ 
E&LKS,  ApAjvi^,  and  the  otber  adherents  of  1 
vitreous  and  refinous  fyftem.  But  the  foUoiS 
urged  by  fi^fTytl^,  in  the  Ene^ckpadia  Britai 
who  adopts  a  fyftera  quite  different,  merit  p 
cular  attention,  as  they  feem  to  be  very  wdj 
if  not  unaaTwcrable. 

(190.).*  The  ad  pofition/  (fays  he)  'rcijo 
for  eftabliftiing  Dr  Franklin's  theory  is,  "1 
glafs  and  ftthcr  cledric  fu balances,  though  i 
contain  a  great  deal  of  eltdric  matter,  arc  11 
thelefs  impermeable  by  it.'*  This  aflcrtioOi 
dently  has  a  contradidory  appearance.  It  iii 
difiicult,  .if  qot  impofiible,  to  conceive,  that 
fubftance  c^n  be  full  of  a  fluid,  and  yet  impel 
able  by  th^t  fluid ;  efpecially  when  we  conuo< 
talk  of  putting  in  an  additional  quantity  ioto 
fide,  and  taking  out  of  the  other.  Nay,  wl 
ftill  more  extraordinary,  the  thinner  the  gl* 


i.  e.  the  left  quantity  of  eledric  matter  it  caal 
tain,  the  more  we  are  able  to  put  into  it;  fa 
thinner  a  glafs  is,  the  more  eafily  does  it  reed 
high  charge. 

(191. J  *  The  chief  arguments  for  the  impfl 
bility  of  glafs  by  the  cledric  fluid  are  drawn 
the  phenomena  of  the  Leydcn  phial.  It  is  ia 
very  plain,  that  there  is  m  that  cafe  an  expfl 
of  fire  from  the  outfide  at  the  lame  time  that 
thrown  upon  the  infide.  This  appears  fromi 
berlefs  experiments,  but  is  moft  readily  obfol 
in  the  following.  Let  a  coated  phial  be  fcti 
an  infulating  ftand,  and  the  knob  of  another  j 
brought  near  the  coating  of  the  firft.  Aj 
then  as  the  eledric  fparks  are  difchaiged  froa 
prime  condudor  to  the  knob  of  the  firil  b< 
an  equal  number  will  be  obferved  to  procccdi 
the  coating  of  the  firft  to  the  knob  of  the  fefl 
This  is  very  remarkable,  and  an  unphilofc^ 
obferver  will  fcarce  ever  fail  to  conclude,  thi 
fire  runs  dircdly  through  the  fubftance  of 
glafs.  Dr  Fianklin,  however,  concludes  tk 
docs  not,  becaufe  there  is  found  a  very  grc^ 
cumulation  of  eledricity  on  the  infide  of  the  | 
which  difcovers  itfelf  by  a  violent  flaih  and  d 
fion  when  a  communication  is  made  between 
outfide  and  infide  coatings.  But  it  muft  be 
ferved,  that  there  is  here  no  other  rcafon  fori 
eluding  the  glafs  to  be  impermeable,  except 
^e.  fuppofe  the  eledric  matter  to  be  aceumid^ 
one  fide  of  the  glafs,  and  deficient  on  the  d 
Jf  this  fuppofition  therefore  cannot  be  provedr 
evidence  of  fcnfc,  which  indeed  is  very  ftro^ 
favour  of  the  permeability,  muft  undoubtedly! 
ponderate.  It  is  faid,  indeed,  that  if  the  { 
was  permeable  by  the  eledric ,  matter,  a  p 
would  he  difcharged  immediately  after  b< 
charged,  or  rather  could  never  be  charged  it  I 
becaufe  the  matter  would  rio  fooner  be  tbrt 
upon  one  fide  than  it  would  fly  off"firom  tbeott 
This  fuppofition,  however,  xlepeods  entirely^ 
the  above  mentioned  one,  namdyi  that  in  bw 
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'Ij  clc^'ficd  there  is  an  accurni^ation^  and 
(to  as  are  nrgatkfffy  clcdtrificd  there  is  a  tfffi- 
of  ftuid ;  which  never  can  be  proved. 
3.)  •  Another  argument  a^ainft  the  pennea- 

Rw  ylafs  and  other  ele^bncs  is,  that  coated 
,  it  w  faid,  ftanding  upon  elcftric  fubftancea, 
rt  be  charged.    This,  however,  feemstobe 
raach  eiaggerated.    A  phial,  thongh  crer  fo 
MIy  infulated,  win  always  receive  a  charge 
B  a  machine  that  ad«  verj^  powerfully.    Nay, 
itmain,  that  though  a  phial  is  placed  in  fuch  a 
\n,  that  both  its  knob  and  outftde  coating  are 
Btad  with  the  prime  condu(5tor,  it  will  ftiU 
xacbarge;  much  lefs  indeed  in  tntscafe  than 
f  other,  but  ftiJI  the  fhock  wiH  be  perceptible. 
!].)•  In  1759,  Mr  Wilson  read  a  paper  bc- 
tbc  Royal  Society,  in  which  the  permeability 
^  by  the  dearie  fluid  was  aflerttd.    The 
JTEcnts  from  which  he  deduced'  this  concla- 
wfTC  the  following.    He  took  a  very  laiigc 
of  gUfs,  a  fittlc  warmed ;  and  holding  it  up- 
by  one  edge,  while  the  oppofite  edge  refled 
war,  he  rubbed  the  middle  part  of  the  fur- 
vith  hii  finger,  and  found  both  fides  eledtri* 
fhs.  He  accouDted  for  this  from  the  eleftri- 
■id  paffing  through  the  glafs  from  his  finger 
feoppofite  fide.     But  here  Dr  Prieftley  ob- 
tt»that  on  Franklin's  principles  it  ought  to  be 
If  one  fide  be  nibbed  by  the  finger,  it  ac- 
H  from  it  fomc  clcarical  fluid.    This  beine 
Moo  the  glafs  as  far  as  the  rubbing  extendcc^ 
k^a  equal  quantity  of  that  contained  in  the 
tUc  of  the  glafs,  and  drives  it  out  on  that 
wlicre  it  ftands  as  aQ  atmofphere,  fo  that 
Mfs  are  found  pofitivcly  eledrified.     Mr 
walfotried  another  experiment,  which  fcem- 
nrt  K  edfive  than  the  forqier :  Having  by  him 
of  glafs,  one  fide  of  which  was  rough  and 
other  ftnooth,  he  rubbed  it  (lightly  on  one 
;  upon  doing  which,  both  fides  were  ele,(Srir 
f  minus.   This  alfo  Dr  Prieftley  attcrapts  to 
jwlc  with  Franklin's  hypothefis.    "  As  the 
Jnc  fluid,  contained  in  the  glafs  (fays  he,)  ie 
cjpial  in  both  fides  by  the  common  repulfion ; 
'quantity  in  one  fide  is  diminifhed,  the  fluid 
^  other  fide,  being  lefs  repelled,  retires  i«- 
'.  and  leaves  that  furfaoe  alfo  mintu'*    But 
_.j^  ^  impoffiWe  to  avoid  obfervine,  that  Dr 
f^towB  words,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner, 
™c  againft  the  doarinc  he  means  to  eftablifli. 

rtity  of  fluid  in  one  fide  being  diminilh- 
on  the  other,  he  fays,  retires  in<ward, 
J^mbat  does  it  retire  ?  If  into  the  fubftancc 
J*  glaft,  then  the  glafs  is  unJoubtedly  per- 
Jj^  by  it  J  and  this  is  the  very  thing  which  pr 
*fy  argues  againft.' 

|»94;)  •  The  proofs' (feyB  Mr  Tytler,)  *  of  Dr 

JJ^«'»3dp<ifition,  that  ''The  eledric  matter 

■j«'r  repels  itfclf,  and  attraAs  all  other  mat- 

^*rc  chiefly  derived  from  the  following  cx« 

?««i  and  others  of  a  limilar  kinrf.    Let  a 

J  piece  of  metal  be  infulatcd,  and  bring  an 

gW»  tube  near  one  end  of  it.    A  fpark  of 

«Wdricity  will  be  obtained  from  the  other 

"^  which,  if  the  tube  is  fuddenly  removed, 

^  hccoflacs  elearified  negatively.    Here, 

ib^il!  ^'  "  *  ^^^  repulfion  of  one  part  of 

»*«*«ancitiid  by  another.    That  contancd  in 


m 


the  tube  repels  the  fluid  contained  in  the  neareit 
end  of  the  metal ;  of  confequence  it  is  accumu- 
lated in  the  other  end,  and  when  the  tube  is  re- 
moved, the  metal  rs  found  to  be  deprived  of  part 
of  its  natural  quantity  of  eledricity,  or  is  eledri-' 
fied  negatively. — On  fuch  experimentb  as  this, 
however,  it  h  obvious  to  remark,  that  we  ought 
firft  to  prove  that  pofitive  dedHcity  confifts  in  an 
accumuiatfofJt  and  negative  eledtricity  in  a  deJUiencj^^ 
of  the  dearie  fluid.  But  while  this  is  oxCiy/up^ 
po/edi  it  is  impoflRble  that  any  proofs  drawn  fronj 
the  fuppofition  can  be  conclufivt.' 

(195.)  The  Dr's  4th  pofition,  that  "  By  the  C*-' 
citation  of  an  elcdtric,  the  equilibrium  of  the  flui4 
contained  in  it  is  broken,  and  one  part  is  over-* 
loaded  with  cle<5tricity,  while  the  other  contains 
too  little,*'  Mr  Tytler  obfcrves, « is  entirely  hypo-, 
thetical.  No  eledrician  hath  yet  explained,  in  a 
fatisfaAory  manner,  how  the  fluid  is  procured  by 
t*4e  ejccitation.of  glafs  or  any  other  ele<5tric  fub* 
dance,  pr  Prieftley,  foftead  of  giving  an  cxpla-, 
nation,  ,propofes  feveral  queries  concerning  it. 
Mr  Cavallo  tells  us,  that  the  a<5^  of  ^X|(itatloa 
pumps  as  it  were  the  eledric  fluid  from  the  rubber, 
ancl  confequently  from  the  earth.  He  adds,  <<  By 
what  mechanifm  one  body  extracts  the  electric 
fluid  from  another,  is  not  yet  known.  The  cele- 
brated Father  Beccaria  fuppofes,  that'the  actioa 
of  rubbing  increa(etb  the  capacity  of  the  electric, 
i.  e.  renders  thiat  part  of  the  electric  which  is  ac- 
tually under  the  rubber,  capable  of  containing  a 
greater  qvantity  of  electric  fluid :  hence  it  reccivef 
from  the  rubber  an  additional  fliare  of  fluid,  which 
is  manifeftcd  upon  the  furface  of  the  electric, 
when  that  ftirface  is  come  out  from  the  rubber ; 
in  which  ftate  it  iofes,  or,  as  it  were,  contracts  its 
capacity.  Signior  Beccaria's  experiment  to  prove 
this  fuppofition  is  the  following.  He  caufed  a 
jSjafs  plate  to  be  rubb.cd  by  a  rubber  applied  on 
one  fide  of  the  plate,  while  it  was  turning  verti- 
cally ;  and  holding  at  the  fame  time  a  linen  thread 
on  the  other  fide  pf  the  plate  juft  oppofite  to  the 
riabbcr,  he  obferved  that  the  thread  was  not  at-, 
traced  by  that  part  of  the  glafe  which  correfpond-. 
ed  to  the  rubber,  but  by  that  which  was  oppofite 
to  the  furface  of  the  glafs  that  had  juft  come  out 
from  the  rubber;  which  (hows,  that  the  fluid  ac-, 
quired  by  the  glafs  plate  did  not  manifeft  its 
power  until  the  furtacc  of  the  glafs  was  come  out 
from  the  rubber."  *  But  from  this  experiment* 
fays  Mr  Tytler,  <  it  fccms  impoipble  to  draw  any 
conclufion  concerning  the  capacity  of  glafs  cither 
one  way  or  other.  It  is  evident,  the  «  ore,  that 
whatever  parts  of  Dr  Franklin's  hypothefis  reft  oq 
this  fuppofition  cpnccming  excitation,  arc  entirely  ^ 
jroid  of  evidence** 

(196.)  Dr  Frank  LI  n'is  jtb  pofition  is,  that 
"  Condu<^ing  bodies  are  permeable  by  the  elec- 
tric fluid  through  the  whole  of  their  fubftance, 
and  do  not  conduct  it  merely  over  their  furface.'* 
*  The  proof  (fays  Mr  Tytler,)  moft  commonly  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  this  pofition,  is  the  following 
experiment :  "  Take  a  wire  of  any  kind  of  met  a), 
and  cover  part  of  it  with  fome  cle^ric  fubftancc, 
as  rofin,  fealing  wax,  &c.  then  difcharge  a  jar, 
through  it,  and  it  will  be  found  that  it  conducts' 
as  well  with  as  without  the  electric  coating.  This^ 
fwrs  Mr  Cavallo;  proves  that  thfc  electric  matter 
P  b  »  paflcs 
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jJafTc?  ihrQUfA  the  fubrfancc  of  the  mcUl,  and  not  ^pglc, 
over  its  furfece.  A  wire,  adds  he,  cootioued 
through  a  vacuum,  is  alfu  a  convincing  proof  of 
the  truth  of  tbit  Afiertioo/*  «  Even  ht*r<^>  how- 
ever,' Mr  Tytler  arpiics',  *  the  proof,  if  iti parti- 
ally confidered,  will  be  found  very  defective.  It 
Ji  a  ^ct  agreed  iipon  by  all  philolbphers,  that 
bodies  which  to  u^  arc  apparently  in  coptact,  Ido 
rirve^t^?*^*!*  j-tqyirc  a  very  cofUderable  degree  of 
force  j.0  makf^  them  ^tctiially  tnuch  one  another. 
3Dr  Prkfllcy  found  that  a  weight  of  6  lb.  was  nc- 
ct-flkr/tu  prefft  ip  nnliini;?  into  clnfc  contact, 
wbeij  iyipg  u^on  one  sjjother  on  a  table.   A  much 

greater  weight  wa*  itecrff^ry  to  bting  the  links  of 
chMQ  irito  comncf  with  es^'h  other.  It  cannot 
ht  it'ajl  in^edibie,  there  We,  that  a  wire,  though 
cofcrt*d  with  ftMling-n  ax  or  rofifi,  fhould  ft  ill  re- 
fnain  at  fbiiu:  little  diiftance  fium  the  fubfl^Qce 


CITY.  Part  11 

The  coQfequenccalwajt  was,  that  ti 
chain  was  ihortened  about  two  inches,  and  fumi 
ttmes  more,  aJs  if  a  fudden  pull  had  beeo  given  t 
it  by  both  the  ends.  Sufpecting  that  the  blac 
fiyiolcc  which  rofe  at  every  difcharge,  night  eo© 
not  from  the  chain,  but  from  the  paper,  or  tl 
table  on  which  it  lay,  and  which  was  probabi 
Vurnt  by  the  contact  of  it,  I  let  the  chain  bu 
freely  in  the  air ;  but,  upoo  making  the  difchxr; 
ioblerved  the  fame  grofs  black  fmokethatlu 
before  rifcn  from  the  paper  on  the  table.  Ftg, 
Plate  CXXV.  rcprcfeats  the  fpot*  na^dc  upoo  ll 

Eprr  by  a  chain  laid  over  it.  The  breadth  oft! 
L>t8  18  about  the  mean  thickncfs  of  the  wire 
t  chain,  and  ah  marks  the  plaice  to  which  tb 
part  of  the  chaiii  w.hicb  retun»ed  was  thrown  ba 
by  the  diicharge. 

'  (199.)  ^'  Being  willing  tp  try  nirhat  woi)!<i  be  t) 
ejSfect  of  laying  the  chain  in  contact  with  nqnco 
ductors,  I  dippeci  it  in  melted  rofin  till  it  h^d  gi 


ijfbich '  co^^rs  it.    The  follovFing  expepthents  of 

Pr  Prieilley  Aifo  feem  to  be  ftiucli  in  favour  of  th*-     . 

fiippofitfon  that  f he  electric  flind  priflcs  chicfty  o-    a  coating  of  confidepble  tbicknefo.   When  it  w 
Vcr  the  fuffajTe  of  conducting:  iubftances.'  "      quite  ftiff,  I  laid  it » arefully,  without  bending, 

(137.)  **  Frum  (he  v^rjf  firft  ufe  of  my  b^tteryt  * '  .     •  .   .l-  -..r.i. __:...». — 

(fay t  hi:,}  I  kid  ob<erved  a  ^/ery  black  (moke  of 
duft  to' a  rife  on  every  difiih^r^e,  even  when  no 
wire  was  melted  ;  '<*nd  thi^  braii  ch^Q  I  made  m(? 
«>f  wa^'of  a  confidirrable  ihiclcnefs*  I  pbferve^, 
^hat  a  piece  of  white  paper,  Qn  which  lay  the 
chain'  I  Was  ufing  to  make  the  difchargc,  was 
inafked  with  a  black  tlaih,  as  if  it  had  been  burnt, 
Wherever  it  had  touched  it.    I  neglecte<j[  the  ex- 

gcriment,  till.  Dome  tijne  after,  ohferving'a  very 
riking  appearance  of  the  fame  kind,  I  was  cfe- 
termined  to  attend  tb  the  circumftances  of  it  a 


pon  white  paper,  and  made  the  difchargc  throuf 
it.  The  rofin  was  inftantly  difperfed  from  all  ij 
bhtfidc  of  Che  chain,  it  being  left  as  dean  as^ 
pone  had  cyer  been  put  op.  That  with  which  tl 
holes  in  the  chain  had  been  filled  having  been  ii 
pclled  in  almoft  all  dire^ions,  was  beaten  to  poi 
der ;  whichi  however,  hung  together  but  was  W 
fcctly  opaque ;  whereas  it  had  beep  quite  upifl 
rent  before  this  ftroke.  I  next  laid  the  chain  opj 
a  p^e  of  glaft,  whif:h  was  marked  in  the  mj 
beautiful  manner  wherever  the  chain  had  toucw 
it ;  every  fpbt  the  width  and  colour  of  the  iiffl 


Jlttle  more  particularly.    I  made  tny  chain  very    •J'he  metal  might  be  fcraped  off  the  plafs  at 


butfide  of  the  marks ;  bpt  in  the  middle  p«t 
was  forced  withja  the  pores  of  the  gW?*  ^  j 
putfxde  of  this  metallic  tioRe  was  the  black  dd 
Which  was  cafily  wiped  off.'' 

Caoo.)  *  Erom  thefe  experiments  it  would  »c<« 
that  the  electrical  flalb  bad  paffcd  over  the  Hirfa 
of  the  chain  rather  than  through  its  fubilanfl 
feeing  it  threw  off  the  rofin  with  luch  ortrcif 
violence.   The  fame  thing  appears  from  the  i^ 


Iclean,  arfd  wrapping  it  in  white  paper»  I  made  a 
difch-ir^e  of  abbul  40  fquafc  feet  through  it,  and 
found  the  (t^in  whenever  It  had  touched  the  paper. 
Eon^e  lime  after  1  viTapped'  the  papcf,  in  the  fnme 
trianncr,  r^^jnda  pirct  of  bfafs  wirc^;  but,  making 
a  difi:hATge  thn^ugh  it,  fa w  no  (lain.  To  afcer- 
tiirn  niicfher  this  appp  trance  depended  upon  the 
«]lfcori'JnaTty  of  iht  ir-etallic  circuit,  1  ftretched 

llic  t:l.ain  with  a  chnisderable  weight,  and  found    „w.w..^*.    .  ...  .-.^ p  -,^, - 

tjie  paper  on  wl^ich  it  lay,  as  the  fhock  paiTed    her  in  which'  electricity  generally  acts,  wbwb 
thfou^h  it,  Ii:irdly  marked  at  all.    Finding  that  it    pot  according  "to  the  iolid  contents  of  ai>y»'i 
iSependedjjpqn  fhe  difcontinulty,  I  laid  the  chain    ftanqc,  but  a<icbr^ng  to  the  dimcnfions  of  its 
ijjxjn  "white  paper,   making  each  extremity  faft    face.    It  Is  not  to  be  doubted,  however,  but  i 
with' ^iii^  ft^ck  t|Troy;;h  the  links;' and  vvhen  I    where  a  great  quantity  of  ele^ricttiatter is «|j 
had  made  tlie  dilchai^e,  obferved  that  the  black    to  paCs  along 
ftainJ  iverc  directly  oppofite  to"  the  body  of  the 
ivire  that  formed  the  chain,  and  ndt  to'  the  inter- 
vals, as  I  had  fometipnes  fufp«tcted.    A  chain  5 

feet  4  inchA  long,' which  weighed  i  oz.  17  penny-  »mj«ii  ^luuuitn.  x ^  •v^wMiptMn  »«.^  -  --.  •  .. 
heights  4  grains,  loft  exactly  half  a  grain  after  ccffarv  to  cpnned  the  hook' communicating* 
iach  difchargc.  *     ^ '■'  \   •    •  the  out  fide  coating  ofa  battery,  conlaining/^J^ 

'  (198.)  **  In  making  the  mark  above-mentioned,  36  fquare  feet  of  coated  furfoce,  with  *  ^^^^y. 
I  once  happened  to  lay  the  chain  To' as  to  make  it  is  about  one  5dth  part  of  an  inch  tluck  *^^^] 
return  at  a  "Iharp  angle,  in  order'  to  imprefs  the  two  feet  Tong.  The  6ther  end  of  it  ^^Iv. .  .3 
f6rm  of  a  letter  upon  the  papery  at^d  obfcrveci,  t^ncd  to  one  end  of  the  difcbargiog  tO";  J 
that  op'tlhe  difch^rjjev  the  part  of  the  chain' that  done,  thargc  t(ic  battery;  ajid  then  hy hrim 
had  been  doubled  v^as  d\tphc€A9  and  polled  about    tjie  difcharging  rod  heJU  its  wir? n,  fend  t^.^  ^^ 

i  indieff  towards  tbeVefl  of  the  chiin.'  At  this  I    ~       ' *" 

vfxs  furpriicd,  as  1  thopght  it  lay  fo,  that  it  could 
itot  (llde  by  Its  own  weight.'  Opon  t^Jiis  I  repeatr 
ti  thie  experiment  with  mdre  accuracy*.  I  flretch- 
^d  the  whole  chain  along  a  table,  laying  it  double 
^  the  way,  aud  pakiog  it  return  by  a  very  (harp 


a  very  fmall  wire,  it  wjll  enter  t^ 
fubftancc  of^the  metal.  '  This  appears  from" 
poffibility  of  melting  wires  by  the  force  of  clt^ 
batteries,  and  even  totally  difljpatinp  tbcm  i^ 
fmall  globules.    To  accoinplUh  this,iti«^o^lF^; 


TicSn  through  the  fmall  wire,  which  by  if*'*  ^,, 
will  be  m;Cdc  r^d  hot  and  mcltci,  (o'**^^vhcl 
ppn  the  floor  in  diflcrent  gloiwing;  p^^  ^^ 
a*  wire  is  melted  fn  this  manner,  A>*l**r\J,  ,'t 
quently  feen  at  a  confidcrablc  dift'"^  JL^  \^ 
which  are  red  hot  par.U^lca.of  the  flB^'     *^ 
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iiTiokDcrof  tbe  cxpbaon,  are  fcattered  in  all 
"-*-oM.  If  the  force  of  the  battery  is  Tery 
the  wire  wiH  be  entirely  difpcrfed  by  the 
fb  ti)2t  DOQc  of  it  can  be  afterwards 
If  it  is  required  to  melt  fuch  particles  as 
eafilybe  drawn  into  wires,  ores,  for  in* 
or  grain  gold,  they  may  be  fet  in  a  train 
apiece  of  wax :  they  are  then  to  be  put  into 
^icuit,  and  an  exploiion  fent  through  them, 
Ich.  if  fofficiently  ftrong,  will  melt  them  as  well 
Ac  wires.  If  a  wire  ia  ftretcbed  by  weights, 
Ufliock  is  Cent  thtough  it  which  renders  it  juft 
^hot,  the  wire,  after  tbe  explofion,  is  found 
coofiderably  lengthened/ 
i-JTiie  Uft  poGtion  on  which  Dr  Frank- 
theory  depends,  and  which  indeed  may  b« 
Bd  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  is,  «*  That 
^iw  flcAridly  is  an  accumulation,  or  too  great 
wtity  of  cledric  matter  contained  in  a  body ; 
ocgaiive  elcAricity  is  when  there  is  too  little." 
fthii,  howeier,'  (iay»Mr  Tyllcr,)  « thei^  is 
«efiE*d  proof;  and  all  attempts  that  have 
mo  been  made  to  prove  it,  are  only  arguing 
Porde,  or  proving  the  thing  by  itfelf.  Thus, 
It^'.*  '^y  ele<anfied  pofiUvely,  attraa» 
ttat  B  dcarificd  negatively ;  bccaufe  the  firft 
toomoch,  and  the. other  too  fittle,  electric 
te.  Bat  how  do  we  know  that  one  has  too 
lo»«d  the  other  too  little,  electricity?  Be- 
fcttcjr  attract  each  other.  Again  it  has  been 
w,that  wh^o  a  phial  is  electrified  pofitirely, 
fcaaiconaant  a  ftrcam  of  fire  from  the  out- 
tcwb?,  as  there  is  from  the  conductor  to 
■J*  coating. '  Therefore,  it  is  laid,  the  oiit- 
« the  glafs  has  too  little,  and  the  inftde  too 
*•  ficctricity.  But  how  is  this  known  to  be 
^ofej  Bccaufe  glafs  i3' impermeable  by  the  e- 
nc  laid.  And  how  is  glafs  known  to  be  im- 
>ttbk?  Bccaufe,  in  the  above  experiment, 
E6«ha»too  m^ch,  and  the  other  too  little, 
™hr.  Thus  in  cycry  inftancp,  the  arguments 
ur  Fnnklra's  hypotbcfis  return  into  them- 
ttiMd  nocondufion  can  be  drawn  from  theip.' 
JMThde  arguments  of  My  Tytler's,  if  not 
»«ifc,  at  leail  merit  the  attention  of  Mr  Ca- 
0,  ad  the  other  fupporters  of  the  Franklinian 
5.  We  by  no  means  confjdcr  ourfclves  as 
Mcd  to  decide  the  queftion  on  cither  fide, 
^rtjden  will  judge  for  themfelvea. 
^.n.  O/zAfNATu^igf/Af  Electric  Fluid. 
»3.)Thc  firft  electrician?,  obferving  the  fimila- 
FWweenthe  electric  matter  and  fire,  natural 
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preferable  utOity  of  pointed  or  kndbbcd  conduc* 
tors  for  fecuring  buildings  from  lightning,  occa* 
fioned  the  fitting  up  of  a  more  magnificent  appa- 
ratus than  had  ever  appeared  before.  An  immenfe 
conductor  was  conftructed  at  the  expence  of  the 
board  of  ordnance,  and  fufpended  in  th^  Pantheon^ 
It  confided  of  a  great  number  of  drums  covered 
with  tinfoil,  which  fonned  a  cylinder  of  al>ovft 
155  feet  in  length,  and  more  than  16  inches  in 
diameter ;  and  to  this  vaft  conductor  were  occa* 
fionally  added  48C0  yards  of  wire.  Tbe  electrio 
blaft  from  this  machine  fired  gun  powder  in  the 
moft  unfavourable  circum fiances  that  can  be  ima- 
gined, namely,  when  it  was  drawn  ofTby  afharp 
point,  in  which  cafe  it  has  generally  lefs  force  thaa 
any  other.  The  method  of  doing  this  was  as  foU 
lows.  Upon  a  ftaff  of  baked  wood  a  ftem  of  brafii 
was  fixed,  which  terminated  in  an  iron  point  at 
the  top.  This  point  wa$  put  into  the  end  of  a 
fhiall  tube  of  Indian  paper,  made  fomewhat  ift 
form  of  a  cartridge,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  two  tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
When  the  cartridge  was  filled  with  common  gun- 
powder, unbruifed,  a  wire  communicating  with 
the  earth  was  then  fafiened  to  the  i>ottom  of  the 
brafs  (tern.  The  charge  in  the  great  cylhider  be-* 
ing  continually  kept  up  by  the  motion  of  the' 
wheel,  the  top  of  the  cartridge  was  brought  very- 
near  the  drums,  fo  that  it  irequently  even  touch- 
ed  the  tin*fotl  with  which  they  were  covered.  In 
this  fituation  a  fmall  faint  luminous  (^ream  was^ 
firquently  obferyed  between  the  top  of  the  car- 
tridge and  the  metal.  Sometimes  thitf  ilream 
would  fet  fire  to  the  gun- powder  the  moment  it 
was  applied ;  at  others,  it  would  require  half  a 
minute  or  more  before  it  took  effect.  But  this 
difierence  in  time  was  fuppoied  to  be  owing  to 
fome  fmall  degree  of  moiOure  in  the  powder  or 
the  paper,  whict>  was  always  unfavourable  to  the 
experiment.  Tinder  was  fired  much  more  readily. 
(ao5.)  *  As  it  therefore  appears,  (fays  Mr 
Tytler)  that  the  elcftric  fluidt  when  it  moves 
through  bodies  either  with  great  rapidity,  or  in 
very  great  quantity,  will  fet  them  on  fire,  it  feemt 
fcarce  difoutable,  that  this  fluid  is  the  fame  with 
the  element  of  fire.  (See  the  articles  Fire  and 
Heat;  alfo  Chemistry,  Imiex,)  This  being 
admitted,  the  fource  from  whence  the  eledric 
fhiid  is  derived,  into  the  earth  and  atmofphere, 
muft  be  exceedingly  evident,  being  no  other  than 
the  fun,  or  fource  of  light  itfelf.  The  vaft  quan- 
tity of  light  which  continually  comes  from  him 
to  the  earth,  muft  of  neceifity  be  abforbed  by  that 


""oooed  that  It  was  no  other  than  elementary   opaque  body,  at  leaft  in  great  part.    It  is  impof- 
r*  •'»»cto  |)crvaded  a|l  fuhftances.    This,  how-    fible  it  can  remain  there,  bccaufe  there  is  a  per- 
petual fuccefQon  of  new  quantities  coming  frool 
the  fun.    It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  at 
this  fluid  leceivct  a  great  nymbcr  of  difieixmt  di- 
regions  after  once  it  enters  the  earth,  it  cannot  • 
appear  in  its  natural  form  of  fire  or  light,  till  it 
receives  a  new  motion,  fimilar  to  what  it  bad 
when  proceeding  from  the  fun.    The  iblar  light  - 
ohly  bums,  or  produces  heat,   when  divergmg  * 
from  a  centre,  or  conveiging  towards  one.    The 
heat  is  always  ereateft  at  the  central  point ;  and 
even  there,  no  beat  is  produced,  except  where  the 
light  pafl^sthrongh  a  refifting  medium.    In  thofe  • 
gafeftilkeivtfi  (he  dearie  loid  burns.  Wheodif- 

charged 
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Ji  was  ejected  toj  and  the  principal  objcc 

» *«,  that  tbongh  the  electric  matter  emitted 

«» «4  bad  the  appearance  of  fire,  it  nevcrthe- 

^jamcj  lu  moft  elTcntial  quality,  namely, 

^i'   In  particular,  the  blalt  which  comes 

■  to  ekarified  point,  feels  cold  inftead  of  be- 

fiwlf"**.^***^  S*"^'  quantities  of  the  fluid 
•wcea  with   violence   thmiiwh   /•<>r»->in    f.,K- 


ky.  J  iT^  violence  through  certaii)  fub- 
ttt^  **•  fet  them  on  fire,  it  was  thought 
V^rf  aifht  beoccafioncd  by  the  internal 

rT*«w  ^   amoue  their  fmall  particles. 

kS  "^^'^^ion.  however,  feems  now  to 

r^^yrwjYwL  TjKtdiifutc.concOTingtbc 
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c>>ary?«d  witli  violence  from  an  ele^rified  bottle,  It 
flies  out  on  all  fid^s,  andthen  will  fire  gun-powder, 
or  otb^r  combuflible  fuhftances.  The  fame  thing 
k  willdo  when  converging  t6ward»  a  point,  if  in 
fufficient  quantity,  as  was  obfcrved  in  the  experi- 
ment wielrthe  large  condu^or  abore  mentioned. 
(106.)  *  BOt  when  the  electric  fluid  neither  meets 
with  any  confiderable  refinance,  diverges  from  a 
centre,  nor  converges  towards  one,  it  is  almoft 
always  invifible,  and  without  heat.  A  rat)ft  re- 
markable proof  of  this  we  have,  even  when  a  vaft 
quantity  of  electric  matter  is  forced  through  a 
▼ery  fmall  wire.  Dr  Prieftley  tells  us  he  had  once 
nn  opportunity  of  obfervin^  what  part  of  the  con- 
ductors which  form'  an  electric  circuit  are  moft 
affected  by  the  explofion.  Upon^  difcharging  * 
battery  6f  51  fquarc  feet  through  an  iron  wire 
nbe  indies  long,  the  whole  of  it  was  glowing  hot, 
and  continued  fo  for  fome  feconds.  The  middle 
part  grew  cool  firft,  while  both  the  extremitie* 
^ere  fenfibly  red.  When  the  wire  was  afterwards 
examined,  both  the  eKtfemities  wore  found  qUitc 
welted ;  an  inth  or  two  of  the  partf  next  to  them 
was  extremely  brittle,  and  crumbled  into  fmall 
pieces  on  being  handled ;  while  the  middle  part 
remained  pretty  firm,  but  had  quite  loft  its  po- 
Mfh,  fo  that  it  looked  darker  than  before.  This  is 
precifely  what  would  have  happened,  iuid  both 
ends  been  put  into  a  common  fire.  We  arc  very 
i^re,  that  the  fame  quantity  of  electric  matter 
puffed  through  the  middle  or  the  wire,  that  en- 
tered one  end  6f  it  and  went  out  at  the  other. 
Why  then  did  it  not  produce  the  fame  degree  of 
lieat  in  the  middle  that  it  did  at  each  end  ?  The 
rcafon  is  plain :  At  one  end  it  was  in  a  ftate  of 
tfinvergence  froth  the  battery  to  the  point  of  the 
wire  ;  at  the  other,  it  was  in  a  ftate  of  dhvergence 
from  the  point  of  the  wire  to  the  battery.  At  the 

goints,  therefore,  an  intenfe  heat  was  produced ; 
ut  in  the  middle,  where  the  fluid  neither  con- 
yei*gcd  nor  diverged,  but  moved  forwards  in  a 
parallel  direction,  the  heat  was  much  leis.  Now 
we  know  that  this  is  the  cafe  with  the  folar  light 
itfelf.  At  the  focus  of  a  burning  glafs  there  is  an  in- 
tenfe heat  both  where  the  convergence  ends  and  the 
divergence  begins.  But  where  this  divergence  con- 
fiderably  Ceafes,  and  the  motion  of  the  light  be- 
comes more  parallel,  the  heat  is  vaftly  diminiihed. 
•  (407.)  *  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  a  common 
lire,  and  with  all  burning  bodies ;  ft>r  heat  never 
acts  but  from  a  centre,  and  it  always  gneateft  at 
the  central  point.  It  ie  true,  that  we  can  never 
produce  electric  fire  without  at  the  (ame  time 

Educing  a  violent  ihock  exceedingly  di^erent 
n  the  kuming  of  common  fire.  But  the  rea- 
of  this  is,  that  we  cannot  produce  a  diver- 
gence in  a  ftrcam  of  electric  matter,  without  at 
Uie  fame  time  giving  it  fuch  a  motion  in  fome  o- 
tber  direction,  that  its  impetus  becotnes  very  per- 
ceptible. If  it  waR  in  our  power  to  make  the 
Hafli  prodoced  by  an  electric  bottle  keep  its  place, 
we  cannot  foppofc  that  any  ihodr^xir  other  fen- 
£nion  than  heat,  w6uld  be  l^lt. .  But  there  is  no 
poflTibility  of  4iinil€ring  it  from  flying  with  prodi- 
gfons  celerity  from  one  fide  of  the  bottle  to  the 
other.  -  Th<refore^  as  it  is  neither  in  a  ftate  of  di- 
vergence nor  convergence,  ekfiept'whcfe  it  comes 
oUttromkid-eDtaiwo  the^boiUei  Bofeniatiofl- 
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is  perceived  except  what  ariicB  from  its  chaise 
place  ;  and  hence  it  is  faid,  that  the  elc^cil 
ter  hath  no  heat.  •< 

(108.)*  The  onlv  objection  of  any  ftreogth  ^ 
can  arifc  to  the  identity  of  the  electric  Raid 
light  is,  the  furprifing  eafe  with  which  thV ' 
penetrates  glafs,  and  the  feeming  ftop  wti 
put  to  the  motions  of  the  former  when  a  picE 
gtaft  or  any  other  electric  fubftance  is  prtj 
to  it.    Here,  however,  it  muft  be  obfcmd, 
light,  as  proceeding  from  a  luminous  body, 
be  regulated  by  veiy  different  laws  from 
irtiich  is  abforbed  by  opaque  bodret,  and  c 
qucntly  fubjected  to  motions  quite  different 
i«hat  It  originally  had.    Water,  the  only! 
with  which  we  are  very  well  acquainted  (tti 
all  others  we  know  feem  to  be  regulated  M 
feme  laws),  is  capable'  of  two  very  diffi*rcrt 
tions.    The  one,  is  a  rectilinear  one,  by  lj 
great  quantities  of  it  run  from  one  place  tf 
Iher.    The  other  is  not  (b  eafily  explained; 
may,    however,   be  very  readily  obferfed»' 
throwing  a  fmall  ftone  into  a  pool  of  watod 
great  number  of  concentric  circles  will  be  pi 
gated  from  the  place  where  the  ftone  feHj 
a  centre,  which  will  gradually  grow  larger 
larger.    If  another  ftone  is  thrown  in  at  ft 
tance,  fimilar  circles  will  proceSed  from  tbt 
where  it  felt.    Theft  will  meet  with  the  fid 
and  crofs  them  without  interfenag  with  « 
ther  in  the  I4aft.   It  is  certain,  however,  tb^ 
ftreams  ofvfrater  nifhing  oppofite  to  one 
would  Ihatter  and  deftroy  each  other.    If, 
fore,  there  is  a  diflerence  in  the  motion  of 
le^ic  fluid  when  it  boms,  and  when  it  dod 
(which  there  certainly  is),  we  may  eafily  fij{ 
it  poflible,  that  glafs  fhould  obftruA  one  kffl 
motion  and  not  another :  In  which  cafe,  the; 
would  feem  to  be  pertneablc  by  the  fluid 
manifefting  itfelf  by  the  firft  kind  of  motioBi 
not  fo  when  it  manifefts  hfelf  by  the  other. 
(109.)  *  It  hath  commonly  been  thought^ 
the  tranfparency  of  bodies  depends  upon  the 
tilinear  diredtion  of  their  pores,  and  opacity  t 
the  fituation  of  them  in  fome  other  dire^iofl. 
leArical  experiments,  however,  have  (bown 
this  is  not  the  cafe.    Sealing  wax  and  pitdr 
as  opaque  bodies  as  we  are  acquainted  withf 
in  Mr  Haukfbee's  experiments,  (mentioned 
13.)  tbefe  fubftances  were  both  rendered  tiaa 
rent  by  the  adion  of  the  elearic  fluid.  Thefc 
periments  are  confirmed  by  fome  others  fliU 
furprifing,  mentioned  by  Dr  Prieftley.    0*_ 
made  by  S.  Beccaria,    He  difcharged  an  eko 
fhock  through  fome  brafs  duft  fprinkled  betw^ 
two  plates  of  fralit^g  wax.    The  whole  wasfi 
f<^Aly  luminous  and  tranfparent.    The  moft  1 
traordinary  experiment,  however,  was  made 
Dr  Prieftley  himfelf,  of  which  he  gives  the  foW 
ing  account.    "  I  laid  a  chain  in  contad  with  I 
ootfide  of  a  jar  lightly  on  my  finger,  and  foj 
times  kept  at  a  fmall  diftance  by  means  of  t  fl 
piece  of  glafs ;  and,  if  I  made  the  difchaije 
the  diftance  ofabout  three  inches,  the  eleflnci 
was  vifible  on  the  furfiice  of  the  finger,  pr\^ 
a  fudden  conctllfion,  which  fcemcd  to  maW 
vibrate  to  the  very  bone ;  and  when  it  happ<^ 
to pa& Oft. that  fide  pf  the  finprirhich»*^ 
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to  the  eje^  the  whole  kcx^cd  pcr^^jr 

»/ ID  the  d«rlu" 
).} '  Experiments  of  thb  kind*  though  t\\tj 
lothubato  been  much  purfued  by  ele^n- 
^ieem  to  be  more  worthy  of  notice  than  al* 
1  otben.    One  confequence  which  may  be 
Ifiroin  them  is,  that  there  is  in  bpdies, 
rdcdricornon-elcdricy  a  certain  fubtile 
1 00  the  motion  of  which  traafpareocy  dc- 
That  ist  when  the  medium  is  at  reft,  the 
lopAqoe;  bat  when  let  in  motion  it  be- 
I  traofparent.    This  motion,  we  lee,  may 
I  io  two  difiereot  ways.   One  is  by  fimplc 
atioD  m  vaamf  according  to  Mr  Uaukf* 
riments.    The  other  is,  by  (ending  the 
fan  eledrified  bottle  over  their  furfacc.  In 
fs  experimeet,  he  could  determine 
I  to  be  of  the  vibratory  kind ;  and  hence 
f  cooclude,  that  fome  bodies  may  be  coo- 
1  in  fach  a  manner,  that  they,  are  capable 
'ag  the  vibrations  of  this  fluid,  but 
f  other  kind  of  motion*    Such  kind  of  bo- 
be  naturally  tranfparent :  but  othersy 
'  '  lare  difpo(ed  in  fuch  a  manner,  thai 
Nations  cannot  be    propagated   through 
Iwitkout  confidcrable  Tiolence^  arc  naturally 

*  The  queftioD  then  only  is.  What  is  this 
■cdioflD,  the  vibrations  of  which  occalion 
I  It  ia  (carce  poffible  to  anfwer  this 
another  manner,  than  by  laying,  that 
dediic  fl^id.  •  That  it  is  this  fluid  whick 
power  to  etedric  fubftances,  has  never 
That  the  motion  of  this  fluid  along 
of  bodies  throws  another  fluid  within 
iito  ribrationf,  is  alfo  evident  from  the  ex- 
its abof e  mentioned.  All  bodies  are  con- 
to  have  muck  of  this  fluid  in  their  pores ; 
if  a  quantity  of  the  CaLxnc  matter  palTes 
Airface  of  any  body,  it  muft  afle^  what 
its  fabftanoe  with  a  motion  of  fome  kind 
—  ^  f  bccauie  it  affeds  that  Which  lies  on  the 
He,  and  this  cannot  fail  to  afied  aU  the  rc(t 
imotioQ  DrPrieftley's  experiment  determines 
(of  the  ribratory  or  tremulous  kind ;  and,  in- 
l«  it  if  natural  to  think  it  Ihould  be  fo.  The 
of  the  eledricai  fluid,  therefore,  con- 
^t  through  opaque  bodies.  But  whatever 
>s  coodu^ni  by  the  vibrations  of  anothert 
litirlf  alio  vibrate  while  it  is  Co  conduced. 
*»  therefore,  vibrates  when  emitted  from  lu- 
»«*  bodies.    In  the  prefcnt  cale,  thefe  vibra- 

*  «  originally  occaAoned  by  the  elcaric  flafli. 
*!J^  condoded  through  opaque  bodies  by 
■watioos  of  the  dedric  fluid.  The  air  is  al- 
[«o^lhc  lame  fluid.  The  air  is  naturally 
2*tat ;  but  we  have  feen  that  tranfparency 
■••only  in  the  tranlmillion  of  a  vibratory  mo- 
I  of  the  eWaric  fluid.  The  light  is  perpe- 
■l  cooduacd  by  means  of  the  vibrations  of 
[wad;  therefore,  the  vibrations  of  the  elec- 
^«na  and  light  are  the  lame ;  for  no  two 

*  are  alwayi  capable  of  fetting  one  another 
jj"^  prccifely  in  the  lame  manner,  unlels 

^  Wore  is  in  all  refpects  exactly  the  fame. 
J}iu) » -yh^  cxperimenU  feem  in  the  ftrongeft 
2?5^  P"^«  the  identity  of  the  electric  fluid 
«» ajbl,  and  ihat  both  arc  tranlinittcd  Uurough 


electrics  as  weH  as  other  fubftao<es»  Tbemalon^ 
therefoT^i  of  the  fefi(»ing  ftop,  which  is  obfcrvcd 
ifk  our  electrical  operations  by  tlie  interventioa 
of  glafs,  is,  that  in  all  artificial,  electricity,  thq 
fluid  has  a  vetfy  tj^rxfidcrable  progreflive  motion^ 
which  canpot  be  cafily  propagated  through  the 
Iblid  fubllanf  f  of  any  body,  ei(>ecially  where  thac 
is  a  pretty  Oro^g  relilUnce  on  the  other  fide.' 

Sect.  TIT.    Cf  rbr  identity  of  tke  elettxiC 

FLUID  tiohb  FIRE,    LIGHT,  and  COLD. 

(1x3.)  Among  the  various  hypothefesi  which 
have  been  advanced  conceining  the  nature  of  the 
eledric  fluid,  that  of  Mr  Tytler  above  quoted^ 
provingit  to  be  the  lame  with  the  light  of  the  fun. 
IS  far  from  being  one  of  the  mofl  improbable.  la 
another  part  of  thn  Emyclop^edia  BritannUa^  he  ad-, 
vances  very  plaufible  arguments  to  prove,  that  e-« 
ledricity  is  not  only  originally  the  fame  with 
LiOHT  and  FiX£,  but,  (what  pAult  appear  Hill 
more  furpriQng  to  ordinary  readers,)  ultimately 
the  fame  with  even  the  very  oppoQte  principle  of 
COLO.  We  quote  his  arguments,  o^  account  of 
their  originality*  as  well  as  of  their  planfibility. 

(ai4.)  ^  According  to  the  prefent  conftitntioii 
of  nature,  (lays  be)  we  fee  that  the  diHributioa 
0/  heat  is  principally  owing  to  the  fun  y  and  what 
we  call  its  quantity  depends  on  the  po0tion  of  thq 
fun  with  regard  to  terreltrial  objeds,  and  the  length 
of  time  they  are  expofed  to  his  rays.  HEAf  i# 
not  produced  while  the, rays  have  a  dired  paf- 
fage;  and  therefore  fluids  through  which  they  ps  n 
ea^y,  as  air,  are  not  heate4  ^  the  rays  of  tlia 
fun.  But  when  the  rays  are  impeded  in  their 
courle,  and  refledted  in  conliderable  quantity,  4 
degree  of  heat  takes  place,  wjiuji  is  ^ways  great- 
er or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  intenfity  of  the  ii^ys* 
— ^In  the  relieving  fubftance,  the  heat  will  be  com- 
paratively greater  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  rays  which  are  abforbed  or  Hopped  in  tlieir 
courfe  by  it ;  but  in  any  fubflance  iHterpoied  be- 
twixt the  fun  and  the  reflc<fting  Ixx^y,  the  heat  is 
proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  rays  reflected.— 
Now  it  is  plain,  that  wh^n  the  particles  of  light 
fail  upon  any  opaque  fubdance,  and  enter  its  pores* 
which  by  their  extreme  fubtilty.they  are  well  cal- 
culated to  do,  they  mu(t  make  an  attempt  to  paft 
diredtly  through  it  in  their  natural  courfe ;  but  as 
this  cannot  be  done,  they  will  pufh  laterally,  and 
in  all  di regions,  in  confequence  of  being  perpe- 
tually urged  by  the  impulfe  of  the  light  coming 
firom  the  fun  :  and  thus  an  8(5tion  will  be  propa- 
gated in  all  direi^tions  as  radii  from  a  <;entre  to- 
wards aclrcumference  ;  which,  when  it  takes  place 
in  that  fubtile  fluid,  always  ptoduces  vi^t  we  caU 
beat. 

iiiS")  "  Io  contemplating  the  fyflem  of  nature* 
we  perceive  three  ikinds  of  fluids  of  extreme  fub-, 
tility,  and  very  much  refembling  one  another,  visk 
fire,  light,  and  eledricity.  That  it  Ihould  be  ar 
greeable  to  vulgar  conceptions  to  fuppofe  theft 
all  to  be  ultimately  the  lame,  is  not  furprifin^i 
and  on  examining  the  evidence  of  their  identity* 
it  will  certainly  be  Ibund  exceedingly  ftrongi 
They  all  agree  in  the  property  of  exciting  the  /en- 
Iktion  of  heat  in  certain  circum (lances,  and  iii  not 
doing  fo  in  others.  Fire,  we  know,  in  the  Coi|k» 
mofl  acceptation  of  the  word,  always  does  fo; 

but 
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htx  wtlen  k  :lAlime8  the  latent  and  Invite  ftate,  ikexetted  or  mtOe  to  ptst  with  the  fltttd  to  ^ 

as  in  the  formation  of  vapour,  it  lays  afide  thit  rapours  contained  in  it ;  and  it  is  the  troeqoal  d 

fccminglv  eflential  property,  and  the  Tapoor  ia  oppofite  elearidty  of  the  clouds  to  one  anothc 

cold  to  the  touch.— Light,  when  coHected  into  a  oi*  to  the  earth,  which  produces  the  KgbtiM^ 

Ibcus  by  a  buming-glaTs,  i.  e.  when  Its  rays  con-  But  in  winter,  when  the  air,  earth,  and  tapw 
Tcrge  towards  a  centre,  and  diverge  or  attenipt  to 


diverge  from  one,  produces  heat  sQfot  and  fo  does 
the  electric  fluid ;  for  it  has  been  found  that  the 
aura,  converging  from  a  very  Urge  conductor  to 
the  point  of  a  needle,  is  capable  of  fctting  oii  fire 
a  fmall  cartridge  of  gunpowder,  or  a  quantity  of 
tinder,  furrounding  it.  There  feems  alfo  to  he  a 
connection  betwixt  fire  and  electricity  in  another 
way ;  for  in  proportion  as  heat  is  dimmiihed,  or 
the  bodies  are  cooled,  electricity  fucceeds  in  its 
place.  Thus  all  electric  bodies  by  heat  become 
conductors  of  electricity,  and  cminot  be  excited 
or  made  to  fliow  any  figns  of  contJuniBg  that  fluid ; 
but  as  foon  as  the  beat  is  removed,  their  electric 
property  returns.  Water  is  naturally  a  conduc- 
^ng  fubftance:  by  being  frosen,  its  conducting 
power  is  leflened,  which  (hows  an  approach  to  e- 


itfl  become  eledric,  they  cannot  dilcharge  fpn) 
from  one  to  another  as  befcire ;  but  the  whol^] 
one  conneded  and  vafl  electrified  appiratut,  d 
charges  the  matter  almoft  in  a  continued  fM 
for  many  months. 

(»I7.)  •*  Prom  a  confideratton  of  tbefe  and  i 
flier  phenomena  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  the  tc 
experiments  which  have  hitherto  been  made,  i 
mnft  confider  fire  in  the  abftraA  as  an  ommpi 
fhit  fluid,  of  fuch  fubtlHy  as  to  pervade  aH  ten 
triaf  fubftances.  When  by  any  means  it  is 
to  diverge  every  way  as  from  a  centre,  there 
operates  as  heat ;  expands,  rarefies,  or  bums,  I 
cording  to  the  intenfity  of  its  a^on.  Proceedl 
in  ftraight  and  parallel  lines,  or  fuch  as  dhrer:^! 
littlev  it  ads  as  ltght»  and  ihows  none  of  that  M 
cr  difcoverable  in  the  former  cafe,  though  Oil 


lectridty  9_aftd,  by  being  cooled  down  to  lo*  be>    eafily  difcoverabltf^  making  it  converge  hrtH 

e-    focus.    In  a  quiefcent  ftate,  or  where  the  mol 


low  o  of  Fahrenheit,  the  ice  actually  becomes 
lectric,  ifnd  will  emit  fparks  by  friction  like  glafs. 
The  atmoC^here  is  a  natural  electric :  but  by  a 
certidn  degree  of  heat  it  lofcs  this  property,  and 
^omes  a  conductor  $  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that 
Its  electric  properties  are  increafed  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  cold  imparted  to  it.  In  the  win- 
ter time,  therefore,  we  muft  confider  the  frozen 
flirface  of  the  earth,  the  water,  and  the  atmof- 
phere  of  the  polar  regions,  as  forming  one  elec- 
trical machine  of  enormous  magnitude ;  for  the 
natural  cold  of  thefe  countries  is  often  fuffident  to 
cool  the  water  to  more  than  so^  below  o,  and 
confequently  to  render  it  an  electric.  That  this 
is  really  the  cafe,  appears  from  the  cxceflively 
bright  aurora  borealis  and  othet  electric  appear* 
ances,  far  exceeding  any  thing  obferved  in  this 
country.  In  the  fummcr  time  however,  no  fuch 
appearances  are  to  be  feen,  nor  any  thing  remark- 
able except  an  excefllve  heat  from  the  long  conti* 
nuance  of  the  fun  above  the  horizon.  This  quan* 
tity  of  heat  then  being  fucceeded  by  a  proportion- 
able quantity  of  electricity  in  winter,  it  is  impof- 
Able  to  avoid  concluding  that  the  heat  in  fummer 
becomes  electric  fluid  in  winter,  which,  ^oing  off 
through  the  celeftial  expanfe,  returns  again  to  the 
grand  fource  of  light  and  heat  from  which  it  ori- 
ginally came ;  thus  making  room  for  the  fuoceed- 
ing  quantities  which  are  to  enliven  the  earth  du« 
ting  the  following  fummer. 

(ai6.)  **  Thus  the  difappearance  of  heat  in  win- 
ter,  and  of  eleAricity  in  fummer,  in  thefe  coun- 
tries, will  be  very  naturally  and  eafily  accounted 
Ibr.  It  is  true,  that  the  phenomena  of  thunder 
and  lightning  (how  the  exigence  of  this  fluid  in 
^ft  quantities  during  the  fummer  feafon :  but  thefe 
phenomena  are  only  partial,  and  though  formi- 
dable to  us,  are  trifling  in  comparifon  with  the 
ivaft  quantities  of  ele^iic  matter  difcbarged  by  the 


is  but  little,  it  prefles  on  the  Oirfaces  of  bod 
contraAs  and  diminiihes  them  every  way  in  In 
forces  out  the  expanding  fluid  within  their  pdl 
and  then  ads  as  cold.  In  this  cafe  alfo,  M 
obliged  to  fuf^atn  the  vehement  aAion  ofi 
part  of  the  fluid  which  is  in  motion,  it  flia  1^ 
violence  to  everv  place  where  the  preffiire  ftl 
fened,  and  produces  ^  the  phenomena  of  £ui 

TaiClTY." 

(a  1 8.)  **  Under  the  article  Cold,  (Mr  1J1 
adds  elfewhere)  it  has  been  fhown  that  cm 
well  as  heat  is  a  pofitive  fublbtnce.  In  the  p 
lent  treatife  it  has  been  proved  at  lengths  thitl 
electric  fluid  and  the  light  of  the  (bn  are  the  £d 
the  former  being  in  truth  no  other  than  the  fii 
light  abforbed  by  the  earth,  entangled  amoQ| 
particles,  becoming  fubjed  -to  new  laws,  ana 
ting  in  many  cafes  as  tf  it  were  a  diftinA  ^ 
■Hence  it  becomes  a  proper  antagonift  to  the 
itfelf :  for  as  the  latter  is  only  the  fluid  of  tV 
city  moving  in  a  vibratory  matmer,  and  what 
call  eleSricky  is  the  fame  fluid  either  in  a  co' 
ratively  ftagnant  fituation,  or  diipofed  to  run 
violence  fVom  one  place  to  another;  it  is . 
that  the  mt>tion  of  Uie  light  muft  be  oppoffd 
the  fluid  though  ftagnant,  and  much  more  if^ 
moving  in  any  oppofite  manner.  But  the  adi 
of  light  when  augmented  is  heat  j  the  power  whs 
opposes  it  therefore,  i.  e,  the  elciftric  fluid  ©ofi 
in  an  oppofite  dire<ftton,  as  above  esirfaiofdr 
eold  itfelf;  and  hence  the  ftrong  eledric  appd 
ances  in  the  atmofpfaere  in  cold  countries,  or 
cold  weather  even  in  our  own  country.  HeJ 
aUb  the  ele^ricity  of  the  ficrenc  (kv  i^.^'^^^j 
fummer  than  in  winter ;  and  combuftion, 
is  a  very  ftrong  vibratory  aAion  of  the 
matter,  produces  no  electricity,  the  one  _^^ 
being  tnconfiftent  with  the  other.    The  efedj 


continual  fUfliing  of  the  aurora  borealis,  not  to  fluid  therefore  regulates  the  light  and  ^^^"J 

laention  the  fire  balls  and  meteors  called  fitUing  fun  throughout  the  whole  worid,  and  is  iticlfn 

Jktrst  which  are  very  often  to  be  fcen  in  the  nor^  gulated  by  them ;  fo  that  neither  heal^aw'  ^ 

theni  countries.     In  the  fummer  time,  the  air  can  ultimately  prcdemiiMCc  aay  whnc. 
t^ich  ia  an  dearie,  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  fuai  **^ 
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condudor,  the  hypolhefu  fell 


(119.)  Tbc  remarkable  difference  between  elec- 
l|Esaiidcondudor6^turaUy  leads  an  ele^rician 
llfiquift  intb  tbc  caufc  of  the  phenomenon,  u- 
VI  what  principle,  or  by  what  mechanifm  it  is* 
Wt  ^<»nc  bodies  are  capable  of  tranfmitting  the 
jfcdric  floid,  while  other  fubftances  are  quite  im- 
|emco«  to  it  ? 

(tao.)  To  explain  the  reafbn  of  thefe  remark- 

t properties*  various  conjedturea  have  been  of- 
_  ^  but  the  fubje^  ftill  remains  among  the  at^ 
of  the  fdence.  When  the  lift  of  eledrice 
^coAdiidors  was  extremely  limited,  it  was 
IgtDed,  that  metals  and  water  were  the  only 
hiuding  principles ;  and  that  all  other  fubftan- 
vot  more  or  lefs  perfed  condudois,  in  pro- 
v6oQ  to  the  quantity  of  moifture  or  metallic 
Ktidts  they  contained.  Wood,  for  iuftance, 
IS  fuppoled  to  be  a  condn<^or  only  from  the 
Mtae  it  contained ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by 
fcrviDg,  that  in  proportion  as  it  became  dry,  it 
d  more  like  an  eledric.  But  when  char* 
i  and  hot  air,  which  contain  neither  metals 
witcr,  were  obfcrved  to  be  good  condudors, 
Kiafly  the  former,  and  when  water  itlelf  was 
N  to  be  a  bad  coi 
ground, 

)  Hie  only  plaudble  hypotbefis  was  offer- 
Dr  Pricf^lcy,  ir  the  id  vol.  of  his  Ohfemfa» 
mthe  different  kinds  cf  A'tr:  and  it  is  thought 
jl|fc  »ell  founded  by  Mr  Cavallo  and  other  emi- 
Wdedricians.  Dr  Prieftley,  after  coniidering 
(p/ibciplc,  which  condudors  foem  generally 
fcf  poCtfTcd  of,  afcribes  the  conducing  quality 
^  to  phlogifton.  •*  Had  there  been  (fays  be) 
pbk)gidcn  in  water,  I  fliould  have  concluded, 
there  bad  been  no  conducting  power  in  na* 
but  in  confequence  of  fome  union  of  this 
'i'Haplc  with  fome  bafe.  In  this  metals  and  char- 
Bleudly  agree — While  they  have  the  phlogif- 
tbey  condud ;  when  deprived  of  it,  they  will 
condud." 

(«X2.)  Dr  Priestley  adds  in  a  not-: — "  Ha- 
il finoe  found,  that  long  agitation  in  the  pureft 
tocT  injures  air,  (b  that  a  candle  will  uot  burn 
tt  afterwards,  which  is  precifely  the  effed  of 
-pblojiaic  proceflTe^,  I  now  conclude,  that  the 
'^i  fuggefted  in  this  paragraph,  is  univerfally 

U33.)  «*  This  hypotbefis,  fays  Mr  Cavallo,  feems 

If  ingenious  and  probable ;"  but  notwithftand- 

^  rcipedable  authorities  of  Dr  Prieftley  and 

Cavallo,  a  cautious  eledrician  will  be  apt  to 

1^  ibc  truth  of  a  theory,  which  is  founded  u- 

Ibe  fuppofition  of  a  fluid,  the  exiftence  of 

^  bas  been  long  queftioned,  and  is  now  clear- 

Afproved  by  the  Uleft  difcoveries  in  chemiftry. 

'  Chimistry,  Index.    The  objedion,  which 

Cavallo  himtelf  juclicioully  urges  againft  tbc 

1%  of  thcelcdf  ic-  and  the  ethereal  fluids,  (Sec 

f '7t.)  ii  no  left  firong  againft  Dr  PiicftLy'a  hy- 

l^bciu ;  eiber  and  phlogifton  being  equally  liy- 

^^*»<*ical  fluids,  of  whofc  exiftence  there  is  no 

♦'fKlcoce  whatever. 

I'M')  And  as  for  Dr  Prieftley's  inference  from 

„'*^  agitation  of  air  in  pure  water,  it  ciuiDot 

VouVUi-PA^Ti, 
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be  efleemed  any  evidence  of  the  exiftence  of  phlo- 
gifton, while  the  fad  can  be  otherwife  accounted 
for,  upon  more  fimple  and  obvious  principles. 
The  caufe,  why  a  candle  will  not  burn  in  air  thus 
long  agitated,  a  man  of  plain  underftanding  would 
atcribc  folely  to  the  humid  efRuvia,  or  dampncfs 
acquired  by  the  air,  during  fuch  agitation. 

(aa5.)  Mr  Tytler  fcems  to  accoimt  for  the 
difference  between  elediics  and  condudcrs,  at 
leaft  more  plaufibly,  if  not  more  phllofopljically^ 
than  the  Dodor,  by  afcribing  the  caufe  fuiely  to 
the  different  capability  of  thefe  two  clafTcs  of  bo- 
dies to  admit,  or  tranfmit,  the  different  kinds  of 
motions  of  the  eledric  fluid.  •*  Glafs,  and  other 
eledric  fubftances  (he  fays)  are  fo  conftituted,  that 
they  can  tranfmit  the  viiratory  motions  of  the  elec- 
tric matter,  though  they  cannot  admit  of  any 
conGdcrable  progrrffi've  one.  Conduding  fubftan- 
ces, on  the  other  hand,  admit  of  a  pmgrefffvt  ma* 
tiot$t  but  not  fo  eafily  of  a  wbratory  one.'*  In 
thefe  vibratory  motions  of  the  eledric  fluid,  he 
elfewhtre  obferves,  politive  eledricity  conftfts. 
See  §  258,  a6o. 

Sect.  V.  Of  the  Residencb  and  Motion  of  the' 
Electric  Fluid,  ^zni/Zv  Permeability  of 
Electrics. 


(ia6.)  There  has  been  no  fmall  difference  of 
opinion  among  cledricians  concerning  the  place 
occupied  by  the  eledric  fluid  in  bodies,  as  well 
as  concerning  its  motion,  through  or  along  their 
fur  faces. 

(^»7.)  •*  That  the  eledric  fluid  (fays  Mr  Caval- 
lo) proper  to  a  body,  when  in  its  natural  ftate,  it 
equally  diffufed  throughout  all  its  fubftance,  I 
think  no  one  will  deny ;  becaufe  that  fluid  is  at-* 
tractive  of  the  particles  of  all  other  matter,  and 
the  particles  of  other  matter  arc  attradive  of  the 
eledric  fluid  :  and  as  this  attradion  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  homogeneous  matter,  any 
quantity  of  matter  will  certainly  attrad  a  quan- 
tity of  eledric  fluicf  ^Proportionate  to  itfelf;  there- 
fore the  eledric  fluid  muft  be  equally  diffufed 
throughout  all  the  parts  of  that  portion  of  mat« 
ter..  This  propofition,  however,  (he  adds)  will 
take  place  only  in  fpeaking  of  condudors  ;  for  it 
is  founded  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  the  eledric 
fluid,  proper  to  a  body  in  its  natural  flate,  does 
freely  pervade  that  fubttance ;  but  whether  this  is 
a  fad  refpe^ting  eledrics,  or  not,  hath  not  hi- 
therto been  afcertained.  As  far  as  may  be  judged 
from  experiments.  I  fhould  fuppofe  this  rule  to 
hold  good  with  electrics  alfo." 

{^^%.)  Mr  TytJer,  on  the  other  hand,  lays  it 
down  as  a  principle,  that  **  the  electric  fluid 
moves  through  the  fubftance  of  tUSrUsf  though 
with  difficulty  ;"  but  that  <*  in  mcft  cafes  it  paf 
fes  along  the  fubftance  of  good  condudors"  The 
following  \f>  the  fubftance  of  his  reafoning  in  fup- 
port  of  thefe  pofitions : 

(1*9.)  •  The  eledric  moft  univerially  prefent 
(fays  he)  is  air.  That  the  electric  fluid  pervadet 
its  fubftance  is  evident  to  our  eye- fight ;  for  if  a 
pointed  body  is  placed  on  the  prime  conductor, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  cylinder  is  brifkly  turn- 
ed, a  continual  ftream  of  blue  fire  will  be  obfer- 
ved  to  ilTue  from  the  point.  This  is  undoubtedlj 
the  fluid  itfdf  made  viable  by  the  refiftance  tt 
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meets  from  the  air.  That  the  electric  fluid  m  this 
cafe  pervades  the  air  to  a  confiderable  diftanoe,  is 
aMb  evident  from  the  different  methods  hj  which 
the  air  of  a  room  may  be  electrified.  One  method 
is  that  above  mentioned :  One  or  more  needles 
are  fixed  on  the  prime  conductor,  which  is  kept 
ftrongly  electrified  for  about  lo  minutes.  If,  af- 
terwards, an  electrometer  is  brought  into  the 
room,  the  air  will  (how  that  it  has  received  a  con- 
fiderable quantity  of  eledricity ;  for  the  balls  will 
feparate,  and  continue  to  do  fo  even  after  the  ap- 
paratus has  been  quite  removed  out  of  the  room. 

(230.)  *  Another  method  of  eleftrifying  the  air  19- 
tp  charge  a  large  jar  and  infulate  it;  then  conned 
i  iharp-pointed  wire,  or  a  number  of  them,  witb 
the  knob  of  the  jar ;  and  make  a  commnnrcation 
from  the  outfide  coating  to  the  table.  If  the  jar 
Is  charged  pofitively,  the  air  of  the  room  will  like- 
^fe  foon  become  electrified  pofitively ;  but  if  the 
jgr  is  charged  negatively,  the  air  will  alfo  become 
negativfe.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  air 
iar  always  fuH- of  conducing  fubftances^  and  that 
by  means  of  them  the  ele^ricity  is  propagated 
m>m  one  part  of  the  air  to  another.  Bat  whether 
l^is  is  the  cafe  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  air, 
nbtwithftanding  all  the  condu^fting  fub/lances  it 
may  contain,  is  in  fa^  an  clc<5tric,  and  capable  of 
receiving  a  charge  like  glafs  or  any  other  ele^ric 
^bfiance. 

^  (231.)  *  This  may  be  proved  by  the  following 
^perimcnt :  Take  two  fmooth  boards,  of  a  ciFca- 
lar  form,  and  each  about  three  or  four  feet  in  d^a* 
fticter.  Coat  one  fide  of  each  wiih  tin  foil,  which 
AibiUd  be  pafted  down  and  bomiflied,  and  turned 
bvei*  the  edge  of  the  board.  Thefe  boards  muft 
be  both  intuhted,  parallel  to  one  another,  in  a 
fiori2rohtal  pofition.  They  muft  be  turned  with 
their  coated  fides  towards  each  other;  andfliould 
6e  placed  in  ftich  a  manner  as  to  be  eafily  moved 
to  or  from  each  other ;  to  do  which,  it  will  be 
f  roper  to  ftx  to  one  of  the  boards  a  ftrong  fup- 
portcr  of  glafs  or  baked  wood,  and  to  fufpend  the 
other  by  filk  ftrings  from  the  ceiling  of  the  room  j 
from  whiclv-  it  may  be  towered  at  pleafure  by 
hieans  of  a  pulley.  When  thcfe  boaixis  are  pla- 
ced in  the  manner  aboVe  defcribed,  and  about  an 
fech  diftant  from  one  another,  they  may  be  ufcd 
fexadly  as  the  coalings  of  a  pane  of  glafe.  If  a 
Ipark  is  given'  from  the  condu^ior  to  the  upper 
l)oard,  a  fpark  will  inftantly  be  difeharged  from 
the  lower  one,  if  any  conducing  fubftartce  h  pre- 
fented  to  it.  By  continuing  lo  give  fparks  to  the 
jipper  boards  and  to  take  them  from  the  lower 
one,  the  air'  Between  them  will  at  laft  become 
tharged  like  a  piece  of  glafs ;  and  if  a  commnni- 
ication  is  made  between  them,  they  will  explode, 
^ive  the  Ihock,  fire,  like  glafs. 

(232.)  *  In  this  experiment  it  is  evident,  that  the 
air  is  penetrated  by  elc^Vic  fluid.  The  drftance 
pf  an  inch  is  fo  Iraall,  that  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  fuppofe  that  this  fpace  is- penetrated  only  by  a 
Yfpulfi'vf  powerj  when  in  other  cafes  we  plainly 
Ice  the  l^iid  penetrating  it  to  3  or  4  times  that 
diftance.  The  flat  furtacc  of  the  boards  indeed 
makes  the  motion  of  the  eledtric  fluid  through  the 
plate  of  air  gradual  and  equal,  fo  that  it  is  not 
feen  to  pafs  in  fparks  or  otherwifej  but  this  is  ne- 
xt flary  to  its-rec^iiving  a  c^ai^«^ 
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(23  3.)  •  If  one  eledtric  fubftance  is  penetrable  by 
the  ele^ric  fluid,  we  mud  be  le4  to  fufpedat 
leaft,  that  all  the  reft  are  fo  too.  That  rofin,  pitch, 
fealing  wax,  &c.  are  fo,  hath  been  proved;  aoi 
from  thence,  if  we  reafon  analogically,  we  mut 
conclude,  that  glafs  is  likewife  penetrable  by  it 
A  very  ftrong  additional  proof  of  th»  is,  that  thi 
eledtric  ftiock  cannot  be  tent  over  the  furfecc  d 
glafs.  If  this  fubftance  was  altogether  impeat 
trable  to  the  fluid,  it  woukl  run  over  the  furfad 
of  glafs  very  eafily.  But  inflead  of  this,  fo  gret 
is  its  propenfity  to  enter,  that  a  Ihock  ient  throi^ 
between  two  glafs  plates,  if  they  are  prefTed  pre! 
ty  dofe  togethei-,  always  breaks  them  to  pleoi 
ami  even  rednces  part  of  them  to  a  powder  11 
fand.  This  laft  eff*edf  cannot  be  attributed  \om 
other  caufe  than  the  eledtric  fluid  entering  di 
pores  of  the  glafs ;  and,  meeHng  with  Fcfi^BO 
the  impetus  of  its  progreflive  motion  violenl 
forces  the  vitreous  particles  afnndcr  in  all  i 
redions.  J 

(234.)  *  To  this  violent  impetus  of  the  elcfl 
fltiidr  when  once  it  is  let  in  motion,  we  may 
with  ibme  probability  afcribe  the  burfling  of  et 
trie  globes,  both  fuch  as  are  made  of  glaft, 
other  materials,  in  t  he  adl  of  excitation .  Dr  M 
ley  hath  given  feveral  inftanccs  of  this  acddli 
**  The  ^-agments  (£ays  he)  have  been  thrown 
great  violence  in  eVery  diredlion,.  fo  as  to  be 
dangerous  to  ihe  byftantlcrs.  This  accident 
pened  to  Mi*  Sabbatelli  in  Italy,  Mr  Nolle! 
France,  Mr  Beraud  at  Lyons,  Mr  Boze  at 
temberg,  Mr  Le  Cat  at  Rouen,  and  Mr  Roi 
at  Rcnnes.  The  air  in  the  mfide  of  Mr  Sabha 
li's  globe  had  no  communication  with  tbe  es 
nal  air,  but  that  of  the  Abbe  Nolict  had.  1 
laft,  which  was  of  £ngli(h  flint  glafs,  had 
ufed  for  more  than  two  years,  and  was  abo*l 
line  thick.  It  burft  like  a  bomb  in  the  handi 
a  fervant  who  was  rubbing  it,^  and  the  fragmi 
none  of  which  were  above  an  inch  in  dianwl 
were  thrown  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  1 
Abbe  fays,  that  all  tbe  globes  which  were  bi 
in  that  manner,  exploded  after  5  or  6  turns  of 
wheel ;  and  he  afcribes  this  efledt  to  the  adiaC 
tbe  eledtric  matter  making  the  particles  of 
vibrate  in  a  manner  he  could  nov  conceive. 

(a350  *  When  Mr  Bcraud's  globe  burft  (1 
be  was  the  firft  to  whom  this  accident  was  *i 
known  to  happen),  he  was  making  fome  cxpl 
ments  in  the  dark  on  the  Sth  of  Feb.  i750' 
noife  was  firft  heard  as  of  fomething  rendiot 
he  exolofion :  and  w 


pieces ;  then  followed  the  cxplofion ;  and 
the  Kgbts  were  brought  in,  it  was  obfrrved  fl 
thofe  places  of  tbe  floor,  which  were  oppofitt; 
the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  globe,  were  M 
ed  with  fmaller  pieces,  and  in  greater  mimbi 
than  thofe  which  were  oppofite  to  other  parti, 
it.  This  globe  had  been  cracked,  but  it  had  I* 
in  Gonftant  ufe  in  that  ftate  above  a  year;  and 
crack  had  extended  itfelf  from  the  pole  quite 
the  cq«ator.  The  proprietor  afcribcd  the 
dent  to  the  vibrations  of  the  glafs,  and  thr 
the  crack  had  fome  way  impeded  thefe  vibra 
When  Mr  Boze's  globe  broke,  he  lays  that 
whole  of  it  appeared,  in  the  ad  of  breaking, 
a  flaniiing  coal.  Mr  Boulanger  (ays,  that 
globes  hate  fomctimc^  burft  like  bombs,  ^"^^ 
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voanded  minyptrfoMt  and  that  their  fragments 

bite  cvfn  pcoetiated  ftveral  inches  into  a  wall. 

Ik  alio  iays.  that  if  globes  burlt  in  whirling  by 

Ariunharrers  totjchin?  them,  they  burft  with 

6t  {»mc  violence,  the  fplinters  often  entering  in- 

to  the  wan.    The  Abbe  Nollet  had  a  globe  of 

&pbur  which  burft  as  he  was  rubbing  it  with  hta 

takol  hands,  after  a  or  3  turns  of  the  wheel,  ha- 

ijirgfirft  cracked  inwardly.    It  broke  into  very 

fnali  pieces,  which  flew  to  a  great  diftance,  and 

■to  a  fine  duil;  of  which  part  flew  againft  his 

Ifcled  brcaft,  where  it  entered  the  (kin  fo  deep, 

^  it  coQld  not  be  got  o^*  without  the  edge  of  a 

ikfc. 

fjjS.)  *  From  ihefe  jippearances  we  muft  cou- 
\ftic,  ooc  only  that  the  eledric  fluid  moves  with- 
"  tlic  fuWUnce  gf  ele<ftric  bodies,   but  that  it 
moves  witbeatteme  violence ;  fo  that 
repul^Tc  power  (eparates  even  the  qiinuteft 
icics  ht>m  each  other;  and  this  could  sot  hap- 
without  a  thorough  penetration  of  the  elrc- 
body.    It  (eems  more  dii!icult  to  prove,  that 
tlrdric  matter  dees  not  generally  pafs  directly 
ugh  the  fubilance  of  metals,  but  over  theur 
A  little  conGderation,   however,   will 
,  that  this  muft  very  probably  be  the  cafe, 
»€  compare  Dr  Prieftley's  experiments  on  me- 
hi  »nh  the  eflfeds  of  the  fplar  light  cuUc^^d  in 
Wtkau  of  a  burning  glafs  upoc  the  fame  metals, 
pWI  find  a  confiderable  degree  of  refemblancc. 
Iwrtbe  article  ^vrnino  glass,  §  15.  it  is 
yfanred,  that,   iKStwithftanding  the  prbdigioua 
1^  of  the  concave  inuror  with  which  Mr  Mac* 
pDT  mcked  pUtifla^  aU  bodies  did  not  melt  e- 
My  foofl  in  the  focps.    la  particular,  polilhed 
^t  though  a  very  fufible  metal,  did  not  melt 
lali.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  this  was  owing 
»lh<  complete  reflexion  of  the  4ight  by  the  Hi- 
^;  and  had  poliihed  pieces  of  all  the  metals  beca 
^j  it  ii  equally  certain,  that  the  diflSculty  of 
idling  them  would  have  been  foundexadly  pro- 
tttioocd  to  their  rcSe^ive  power.    Something 
K  this  happened  with  Dr  Prieftley ;  for  filvcr 
»*  Wii  touched  by  the  cJe^ric  cxplofion  than 
9  Of l»er  netal.    Tpc  violent  progreifive  motion 
r  the  guid  indeed  forced  it  into  the  metal,  but 
jtht  fame  time  the  reflexive  power  of  the  filver 
wlcred  it  from  going  fo  deep  as  it  had  done  in 
^  oihtn.  Xhe  cailc  was  ftill  more  evidciit  when 
J^  lead  and  quickfllver  were  nkd,     Thefc 
■^  *  voy  great  reflexive  power ;  and  though 
jjp^  of  the  extreme  violence  wherewith  the 
P  ftniak  them,  part  of  their  i^bftance  inighi 
Nally  have  been  fuppofed  to  l?c  diflipated  in 
*  tard  metals,  yet  we  find  this  was  not  the  cafe. 
^  a  black  fpot  was  n^e  on  the  furface,  and 
J  fluid  was  immediately  difperfcd,  moft  proba- 
•^ow  the  furface  of  the  metal. 
J*370  Ut  is  not  indeed  eafy  tp  bring  a  deci^vjc 
Min  fa\ouf  of  this  hypotheBs.    The  cxtfem^ 
J^^i  «»d,  in  moft  cafes,  invifibility,  of  the 
r^  fluid,  reader  all  reafoning  about  its  mo- 
^  (Precarious.    It  is  incredible,  however,  that 
«  fluid  (houW  pafs  through  the  very  fubftancc 
J  ^alHc  bodies,  and  not  be  in  the  leaft  reUrd- 
«7theirlblid  particles.    In  thofe  cafes,  where 
*c  loud  parts  of  metals  arc  evidently  penetrated^ 
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nifeft  reliftance;  for  the  parts  of  the  wire  arc  feat* 
tered  about  with  violence  in  all  dire^ions.  The 
like  happened  in  Dr  Prieftley's  circles  made  on 
fmooth  pieces  of  metal.  Part  of  the  metal  wa^ 
alfo  difperfed  and  thrown  off,  for  the  circular 
fpots  were  compofed  of  little  cavities.  If  there- 
fore the  fluid  was  difperfed  throughout  the  fubr 
fiance,  and  not  oyer  the  furface  of  the  metal,  it 
is  plain,  that  a  wire  whofe  diameter  was  equal  t9 
one  of  thofe  circular  fpots,  ought  alfo  fco  have  been 
defiroyed  by  an  explofion  of  equal  ftrength  fent 
through  it.  But  this  would  not  have  been  the 
cafe.  A  ^ire  whpfe  diameter  is  equal  .to  one  of 
thofe  circular  fpots  rcprcfepted  in  f/ate  CXXV* 
^.  a,  3,  4.  would  without  ir^'ury  condudl  a  fhock 
much  greater  than  any  battery  hitherto  conftni^,. 
«d  could  give.  It  is  moft  probable  therefore,  that 
though  vio^lent  flafhes  of  de(Stricity,  which  ad  alfp 
as  6re,  will  enter  into  the  fMbftancc  of  metals  and 
confume  them ;  y^t  it  immediately  difperfes  itfelf 
over  their  furface,  w-khout  entering  the  fubftanof* 
any  more,  t^ll  being  forced  to  colled  itfelf  into  ^ 
narrow  compafs  it  again  ads  as  5 re. 

(238.)  <  la  uiany  cales,  the  eledric  fluid  will  be 
conduced  very  wt;ll  by  metals  reduced  to  a  merp 
furface,  fo  that  we  can  fcarce  iay  they  have  any 
thicknefs  at  all.  A  piece  of  white  paper  will  not 
condud  a  (hock  without  being  turn  in  pieces,  as 
it  is  an  eledriC  fubftaoce.  But  a  line  drawn  upoil 
it  with  a  black  lead  pencil  will  fafdy  convey  the 
charge  of  feveral  jars.  It  is  impoflible  to  believe 
thit  the  fire  here  piflTes  through  the  fubftance  of 
the  black  lead  flroke.  It  muft  run  over  its  fur* 
face;  and  if  we  confider  fome  of  the  properties  of 
metals,  we  fhall  find,  that  there  is  very  great  rea^ 
foa  for  believing  that  tl^cir  condading  power  lie* 
at  their  furface. 

(439.)  •  The  n^tals  of  all  terref^rjal  fubftances^ 
re&c^  the  light  moft  powerfully.  Sir  Ifaac  Newtoi) 
bath  fhown,  that  this  rdledive  power  they  havf 
not  from  their  fubftance  as  metals,  but  from  wha( 
he  calls  a  repuifve po<wery  fpread  equally  over  their 
furftce.  The  exiftence  of  this  repulfive  power 
ha;th  already  been  taken  notice  of  in  feveral  in»> 
ftances,  particularly  in  that  of  a  chain,  whoH^ 
links  cannot  be  brought  into  cQ^itadt  ^itb  eacl| 
other  without  a  confiderable  degree  of  force.  \% 
Is  exceedingly  probable,  that  the  repulfive  power 
by  vhich  the  links  of  the  chain  are  kept  afunder^ 
and  that  by  wUich  the  fays  of  light  are  irfleded, 
are  one  and  the  fai;ne.  A;  the  eledric  fluid  U 
known  to  pervade  all  fubftance^  and  metals  a« 
well  as  otbers,  it  feems  alfo  probable,  that  the 
repulfive  and  re^ediye  power  on  the  fubftance  of 
metals  is  no  other  than  the  eledric  fluid  itfelf  ia 
a  quiefcent  ftate*  Rerhaps  ^t  may  be  thought  ab« 
Aird  to  afcribe  the  reflexion  of  light  to  a  fubftancc 
of  Ajch  extreme  fluidity  and  tenuity  as  the  eledric 
puid  is  ;  byt  we  find  that  the  vacuum  of  an  air- 
pump,  a  medium  of  nearly  equal  tenuity  with  the 
eledric  fluid,  is  in  fome  cafes  capable  of^refleding 
Light  very  powerfully.    Now  it  is  certain,  tnat 


nothing  can  be  fuppofed  to  give  fucb  an  eafy  pa£- 
iage  to  the  eledric  fluid  as  itfelf;  becaufe  it  is  th^ 
thinneft  and  moft  fubtile  of  all  the  fubftanccs  we 
know,  and  therefore  muft  make  the  leaft  refift- 

^^ ,   ance.    Hence  the  fluid  Aides  over  the  furface  o{ 

>  ^  whc^  vjpes  arc  aplgdcd,  there  is  a  very  m»r  a  piece  of  metal,  with  furprifing  ealci  and  when 

'       Cc  ;|  ^       alargc 
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a  large  Airfare  of  tretal  is  elcarified,  the  effedt  is 
proportionable  to  the  extent  of  it»  becau  fc  all  that 
qua;itity  of  elt^lHc  fluid  which  is  fpread  over  the 
furfacc,  e.ifily  receives  the  motion  communicaied 
by  the  clcdtrical  machine. 

(140.)  *  The  VACUUM  of  ^n  air-pump  is  found 
to  be  a  very  good  condu^ftor,  and  by  means  of  it 
the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  rendered  vifible.  Hence 
this  is  brought  as  an  argument  that  the  eledtric 
fluid  always  pafles  through  the  fubftance  of  con- 
dudlors.  That  it  doth  fo  in  fome  cafeR  is  indeed 
▼cry  evident,  but  it  then  meets  with  conftderahlc 
TcfiftHnce ;  and,  even  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the 
pafiing  throui^  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump, 
where  it  is  oppofed  by  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
t^e  fame  kind  of  fluid,  giYCS  fuch  a  confiderable 
refiftance,  that  it  will  prefer  a  paiTige  along  a  me- 
talline rod  to  one  through  a  vacuum.  With  re- 
gard to  charcoal,  and  other  condu^ors  of  that 
kind,  as  they  Are  very  porous,  and  like  wife  com- 
pofed  of  fine  fpiculae,  it  is  probable  the  fluid  may 
run  along  the  furface  of  the  fpicul®,  and  at  the 
fame  time  through  the  fubftance  of  the  coal. 
Xven  in  pafling  over  the  bcft  conduftora,  how- 
iever,  this  fluid  meets  with  fome  refiftance,  as  it 
Vf'xW  prefer  a  ihort  pafiage  through  the  air  to  a 
long  one  through  the  beft  condu(5lor3.' 

^ftCT.  VI.     Of  the   CAU^E    of  the    EXTRAORDI- 

XARY  TBLOCiTY  and  STRENGTH  of  the  Elec- 
tric Fluid. 

(241.)  Mr  Tttlbr  afTumes  it  as  a  principle 
Jhat  "  the  exceeding  gteat  velocity  and  ftrength 
of  the  eledric  fluid,  are  not  owing  to  a  repulfive 
power  among  its  particles,  but  to  the  mutual  ac- 
tion of  the  air  and  tlc^ric  fluid  upon  themfdves 
and  one  another*  In  fupport  of  tnis  pofition  he 
reafons  as  follows ;  •        *     ' 

(14*.)  *  The  arguments  for  a  repulfive  power 
f  xifting  between  the  particles  of  the  eledtric  fluid 
are  very  inconclufive.  The  ftrongeft  is  that  drawn 
from  the  appearance  of  tbt  eledtrit  fire  ifluing 
from  a  pointt  or  from  any  bo4y  highlv  electrified. 
Jn  the  open  air  this  diverges  exceedingly*;  and 
very  often  divides  into  fcveral  diftinft  rays,  which 
by  avoiding  each  other  fcem  to  be  violently  repul- 
five. That  they  are  not  fo  in  reality,  howevi^r,  is 
plain  from  the  appearance  they  have  in  vacuo ; 
where  the  refiftance  of  tbe  atmofphere  being  taken 
off,  the  €le4fjtric  light  has  room  to  fpread  more 
widely.  Fig,  5.  Plate  CXXV.  reprefents  an  ck- 
haufted  receiver  with  an  elecftrified  wire  difchar- 
ping  a  ftream  of  this  fluid  from'  itfelf,  by  mean's 
of  its  cpmmunication  with  a  machine.  If  the  e- 
ledric  matter  then  was  really  elaftic,  or  endowed 
with  a  power  repulfive  of  itfelf,  it  is  impoflible  it 
could  pafs  in  an  unihtcmlpted  column  throwgh  an 
cxhautttd  receiver  as  in  the  figure.  A  column  of 
air,  if  blown  fwiftly  through  the  6rifice  of  a  fmall 
pipe,  will  go  forward  a  confiderable  way,  if  it  is 
counterbalanced  by  air  like  itfelf  on  every  fide. 
But'if  fuch  a  ailumti  enters  a  vacuum,  its  elafli" 
citj  occafions  It  to  be  diflipated  in  a  moment,  and 
equally  diffufed  thi'ough^he  whole  exhaufted  re- 
ceiver. BHt  this  by  no  means  happens  to  the  c- 
leftric  fluid ;  for  even  the  fmall  divergency  repre- 
sented in  the  figure  feems  entirely  owing  to  fome 
quanfuy  of  air  left  m  the  air  pump.    Dt  Wat- 
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soN,  by  means  of  a  long  bent  tube  of  glaft  filW 
with  mercury,  and  inverted,  made  all  the  bend 
ed  part  which  was  above  the  mercury  the  moi 
perfed  vacuum  that  could  be  made.  This  ta 
cuum  he  infulated ;  and  one  of  the  bafons  of  mcr 
cury  being  made  to  communicate  with  the  primi 
condu<5lor,  when  fome  nonelectric  fubftaMi 
touched  the  other,  the  elcdtric  matter  pcrvKW 
the  vacuum  in  a  continued  arch  of  lambent  flaxac 
and,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  follow  it,  witha« 
the  Icaft  divergency.  From  thefe  cxpcrimcniB  i 
ap{)ears,  that  there  is  in  the  vacuum  of  au  «i 
pump,  as  well  as  in  the  Torricellian  vacoum, 
fluid  of  nearly  the  fame  denfity  with  the  eledd 
one:  that  the  ele^ftric  fluid  is  not  repulfive  ofi 
felf,  but  is  refifted  by  the  atmofphere ;  and  tb« 
fore  all  appearances  of  eledlrical  light  arc  k 
bright  in  vacuo  than  in  the  open  air ;  becaufe,  t) 
more  refiftance  the  matter  meets  with,  the  brigl 
er  is  the  flafti. 

(243.)  *  Thus,  as  long  as  a  ftream  of  cJcftd 
fluid  is  moved  through  a  medium  of  an  equal  d« 
fity  with  itfelf,  the  equable  preflure  of  the  flu 
all  around  will  keep  the  huminous  ftreami  fnri 
diverging ;  but  it  the  prefigure  is  taken  off  fr| 
anv  part  of  the  receiver,  the  prelfure  of  the  4 
will  immediately  force  the  ftream  to  that  placc^i 
reprefented  mfy^,  6.  Plate  CXXV.  That  it  ill 
a  prefTure  of  this  kind,  and  not  byanyobfcmti 
traflrve  pou^er^  that  this  is  occafioned,  wiU  I 
tendered  very  probable  from  the  following  4 
ample.  Suppoie  a  pot  is  boiling  violently  offf 
fire,  in  fuch  a  fituation  that  there  i»  very  littk; 
gttation  in  th^  furrounding  air.  The  eqwl  pfl 
furc  of  the  atmofphere  will  then  force  the  fta 
ftraight  upwards  in  a  cylindrical  column;  but 
any  obje^  is  brought  near  the  edge  of  the  pot,i 
that  the  preffurc  of  the  atmofphere  is  tAen  off o( 
bne  fide,  the  fteam  will  be  diredly  forced  up* 
that  body,  or  feemingly  attraSed  by  it.  Tbcl 
leftric  matter  therefore,  being  capable  of  lw»ij 
its  motion*  refifted  by  the  air,  muft  immcdiaw 
fly  to  that  place  where  the  refiftance  is  Icaft;  « 
in  the  cafe  above  mentioned,  this  is  beft  done  j 
applying  a  conduOin^  fubftance  to  the  tide  of  a 
receiver,  or  t>ne  along  which  the  fluid  can  n 
downward  to  the  earth. 

(244.)  «  From  this  fimplc  principle,  wz.  w 
fluids  impelled  by  any  force  will  always  tend  « 
wards  th'it  place  wht^re  there  is  Icaft  rcfiftan^ 
tnoft  of  the  phenomena  of  cW<flricity  may  ^  ^ 
plained.  The  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  Frj 
what  fource  it  originally  derives  the  aftonilM 
agifity  and  ftr^ngth  difplayed  in  its  motions. j 
it  is  granted  that  the  ele^rtc  fluid  is  the  fame** 
the  folar  light,  the  ultimate  caufe  of  its  momj 
turn  muft  be  the  power  by  which  the  light  ot« 
fun  is  emitted..  As  this  power  extends  throup 
regions  6f  fpact  which  to ,  our  conceptions  « 
truly  in/ntte,  fo  muft  the  power  itfelf  be;  andl^ 
its  eqOable  adion  all  round,  thrf'oughoot  the  wWi 
fpace  through  which  the  fun's  light  is  propagKjJ 
the  preflure  oJF  it  ui5on  all  bodies  muft  be  tqi» 
all  round,  and  confequently  it  can  neither  tnon 
them  one  way  nor  another.  But  if,  by  the  i»^ 
vention  of  fome  other  power,  the  preiTure  ts  J^ 
fcned  upon  any  particular  part,  a  <^°"*"V?l  . 
lej^c  matter  will  fcjL  towards  that  part,  w^^ 
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fcpK  exaftly  proportioned  to  the  diminution  of    run  through  it 


If  fuch  a  fubftancc  was  made  in 


ttprefltnrl  Thus,  in  the  common  experiments. 
Ilihe  air-pump,  when  the  air  is  exhaufled  from 
•^6  TciTcI,  the  prcflurc  of  the  fuperincumbent 
gufphexc  is  direded  towards  every  part  of  the 
^;  fo  that  if  it  is  of  a  flat  fquare  (hape,  and 
jtrcry  ftroog,  it  will  be  broken.  But  after  the 
Hs  obauftcd,  the  Tcflel  is  difcoverrd  to  be  full 
[•other  fubtile  fluid  of  the  Came  nature  with 
ii fltdric  one.  (Sec  Vacuum.)  If  this  could 
h  he  cxiraded  from  the  veflcl,  the  preflure  on 
iUa  would  neceilarily  be  much  {greater,  be- 
ife  not  only  the  atmofphere,  but  the  whole  fur- 
^in^  ether  or  deftric  matter,  would  urge  to- 
Idi  the  place ;  and  it  is  not  probable,  that  this 
fiirecouki  be  refifted  by  any  teireftrial  power 
itcvcr. 

I145.)  •*  The  momentum  of  the  ele«5tric  matter 
ircfore,  in  our  experiments,  depends  on  two 
tktj  vk.  the  prelTure  of  the  atmofphere  upon 
!de&ic  matter,  and  the  prelTure  of  one  part 
»te  matter  upon  another.  The  celerity  with 
1  it  moTes  may  be  explained  from  its  parts 
io  coatad  with  each  other  throughout  the 
immenfity  of  fpace.  Hence  the  great  ten- 
fcf  of  the  fluid  to  circulate ;  becaufe,  from 
point  a  ftream  of  it  is  tfent  ofT^  there  the 
It  is  lelTened,  and  the  dream,  findinic  no 
tnpty  fur  its  reception,  muft  neceffarily 
>  tendency  to  return  to  the  place  from 
te  it  came,  as  there  it  meets  with  the  leaft 
ibicr,  and  hence,  when  a  pafiage  is  opened 
F4  bj  which  it  can  return  to  this  point,  it  is 
pdtfcnhfrwith  great  riolence,  the  equable  pref- 
(iiTtftoied,  and  the  artificial  nu>tion  ceafes. 

t.  Vn.    0/  the  Manner  In  avbich  an  Elec- 
tric becomes  excited. 

(m*.)  *  TTie  manner  in  which  an  ele^ric  fub- 
iKe  becomes  excited,  or  difTufes  its  elediic  vir- 
l»  will  eafily  appear  (fays  Mr  Ty tier,)  from  con- 
ivis^  (he  means  taken  for  the  excitation  of  a 
^non  cylinder  for  eledric  experiments.  To 
\  fartice  of  the  glafs  is  applied  fome  amalgam 
fad  bn  leather.  This  is  a  metallic  fubftance 
^  bas  an  exceeding  great  reflexive  power,  be- 
f  that  which  is  employed  for  filverizing  looking- 
•«.  The  eledric  fluid  therefore  runs  over  its 
^e  with  great  eafe,  and  there  is  always  a  cer- 
b  qnmtity  of  this  fluid  in  a  (late  of  ftagnation 
>  iti  furfiice.  At  the  place  where  the  cylinder 
*!>«  the  amalgam,  the  air  is  excluded,  and 
*fa?ocmly  thf  eleAric  fUiid  bath  there  a  ten- 
Jp  to  rife,  more  than  at  any  other  part  of  the 
*»«  where  the  atmofphete  prefles  with  its  fiill 
[«•  When  the  cylinder  begins  to  turn,  it  nc- 
«[|iy  forces  before  it  a  fmail  quantity  of  that 
~  matter  which  lay  upon  the  furface  of  the 
Sam. 
2J*7«)  •  To  underftand  this  the  more  calily,  we 
"^ooafider  that  property  which  glafs  has  of  tranf- 
*f  the  eledric  fluid  through  it,  ^d  refuting 
*  Piffigc  along  its  furface.  Thus  we  may  ct>n. 
PBTc  tt  to  be  formed  of  a  vaft  number  of  exceed- 
ply  ftiaU  tubes  placed  clofe  to  e^ch  other.  If 
JV'a?pofe  any  fubftance  made  by  art  of  fuch  a 
■^»««  we  would  find  it  impoffible  to  pour  wa- 


the  (hape  of  a  cylinder,  and  turned  brilkly  round, 
with  its  furface  juft  touching  a  quantity  of  water 
contained  irt  a  velTel,  the  water  would  be  fcatter- 
ed  around  in  all  directions.  The  cafe  feems  to  be 
the  fame  'vith  the  more  fubtile  electric  fluid.  The 
glafs  cylinder  throws  out  part  of  the  electric  fluid 
lying  on  the  furface  of  the  amalgam.  This  quan- 
tity is  perpetually  renewed  from  the  conducting 
fide  of  the  rubber.  The  quantity  which  is  thrown 
out  cannot  be  conducted  over  the  furface  of  the 
glafs,  nor  can  it  pafs  through  it ;  becaulc  it  is  re- 
Scied  by  the  air  in  the  infide,  and,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  by  the  glafs  itfelf.  It  is  alfo  re(ifted  by  th6 
air  on  the  outlide ;  but  as  that  refiftance  is  left 
than  what  is  made  by  the  air  and  glafs  both,  the 
fluid  naturally  forces  itfelf  into  the  open  air.  Still, 
however,  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  accu^' 
mutation  of  the  matter  itfelf.  It  cannot  enter  the 
air  without  difphdng  the  electric  matter  which 
was  there  before.  This  will  difp?acc  more  of  the 
fame  kinc*,  and  fo  on,  till  at  lad  the  motion  iB 
communicated  to  the  electric  matter  lodged  ia 
fome  part  of  the  earth.  From  thence  it  is  propa- 
gated to  the  rubber  of  the  electric  machine,  and 
thus  a  kind  of  circulatory  motion  is  carried  on. 
By  the  excitation  of  an  electric  fubftance,  there- 
fore, the  fluid  is  not  accumulated,  but  only  fet  in 
motion.  The  reafon  of  that  feeming  accumula* 
tion  obfervable  about  the  excited  cylinder  is,  the 
refiftance  which  the  fluid  meets  with  froni  the  air. 
This  inftantly  produces  a  divergency  in  the  ftreara 
of  electric  matter,  anil  a  vibratory  ftniggle  be- 
twixt it  and  the  air ;  which  again  produces  the  ap- 
pearances of  fire  and  light,  for  the  reafons  already 
given. 

(148.)  '  That  this  kind  of  vibratory  motion  or 
ftruggle  between  the  electric  fluid  and  air  always 
takes  place  when  the  latter  is  fet  in  motion,  feems 
evident  fipom  the  fenfation  which  is  felt  when  a 
ftrongly  excited  electric  is  brought  near  any  part 
of  the  human  body.  This  is  fuch  as  would  be  oc- 
ca(ioned  by  a  fpider's  >*eb  drawn  lightly  along  the 
ikin,  or  rather  by  a  multitude  of  fmall  infects 
crawling  upon  the  body.  It  is  proved  by  an  ex- 
periment made  by  Dr Priestley,  who  upon  ex- 
pofing  a  di(h  of  water,  ftrongly  electrified,  to  the 
open  air  in  a  fevere  froft,  obferved  on  each  fide  of 
the  electrified  wire  the  fame  dancing  vapour  which 
is  fcen  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  a  hot  d  ly, 
or  at  any  time  near  a  body  ftrongly  heated. 

(249.)  *  If  the  glafs  cylinder  is  exhauftcd  of  air» 
the  electric  matter,  inftead  of  flying  off"  into  the 
air,  runs  directly  through  the  glafs ;  and,  meet- 
ing with  fome  refiftance  from  the  vacuum  as  it  it 
called,  a  weak  light  i*?  produced  in  the  Infide,  but 
no  figns  of  electricity  are  perceived  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  glafs.  The  fame  thing  happens  by 
giving  the  cylinder  or  tube  a  metal! x  coating. 
The  fluid  collected  from  the  rubber  runs  directly 
through  the  glafs,  and  along  the  Airface  of  the 
metallic  coating,  which  keeps  off  the  pre(r|ire  di 
the  air  contained  in  the  glafs.  If  an  eledric  lining 
is  ufed,  and  the  glafs  is  exhaufted  of  air,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fluid  becomes  vifible  through  both,  and 
the  whole  is  tranfparent.  If  the  cylinder  is  lined ' 
with  an  eledric  fubftance,  and  the  air  is  not  ex- 


•»  «ODg  lu  liirticc,  though  it  would  very  eafily    bauftcd,  the  clcdricity  on  the  outfidc  is  often  co»- 
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fiderably  incre a(«d ;  hut  the  reafon  of  this  U  not 
evident.  Moft  probably  it  is  owing  to  the  diffe- 
rent kind  of  electricity  acquired  by  the  infidc 
lining ;  for  cledricity  of  any  kind  always  produces 
its  oppoOte  at  a  foiatl  diftaoce,  the  reafon  of  which 
ihall  be  afterwards  given. 
■  (ajo.)  *  If  the  air  within  the  cylinder  is  con- 
denfed,  the  ele<f\ncal  appearances  on  theioutfide 
are  leflened  in  proportion.  The  reafon  of  thi« 
feems  to  be,  that  though  it  is  neceifary  that  the 
fluid  (hould  not  go  thiough  the  fubdance  of  the 
glafs  very  eaiily,  yet  it  is  teqnifite  that  its  pafHige 
^ould  not  be  totally  obftru<ftcd ;  and  therefore 
the  electric  experiments  fiicceed  beft  wbco  the  air 
within  the  glafs  it  a  little  rartGed,.  We  muft  alfo 
confider,  that  when  an  additional  quantity  of  air 
is  forced  into  the  cylinder,  an  equal  bulk  of  elcc- 
.tric  noatter  is  forced  out.  The  reft  of  the  matter, 
therefore,  which  is  contained  all  round  the  glafs, 
prefles  violently  into  its  pores ;  but  this  prefiurc, 
being  dire^ly  oppoHte  to  what  happens  when  the 
glafs  is  excitedt  muft  of  confequcnce  hinder  the 
excitation.  If  the  glafs  is  now  made  very  hot,  the 
prefliire  of  the  atmofphere  is  kept  off,  and  the  paf- 
£ige  of  the  ele«^tric  fluid  through  the  glafs  aod  con- 
<lenfed  air  is  rendered  ealler,  and  therefore  the  e- 
Ic^ric  appearances  on  the  outiide  return. 

(251.)  •  On  the  fame  principles  may  we  explain 
the  excitation  of  a  folid  Hick  of  glafs,  ftnling  wax, 
or  fulphur.  Though  thefe  have  no  air  within 
thtm,  yet  they  have  a  very  confiderable  quantity 
of  eledric  matter,  which  reilOs  an  expulfion  from 
its  place :  and  therefore,  though  it  may  yield  a 
little  when  the  rubber  is  applied  to  the  outfide, 
yet  it  will  inltantiv  throw  off  into  the  atmofphere 
what  the  rubber  has  left  on  the  furface ;  becaufe 
the  reQftance  is  leaA  towards  that  place,  as  foon 
as  the  eledric  has  come  out  from  under  the  rubber. 
Hence  alfo  we  fte  the  reafon  why  no  figns  of  tleo- 
tricity  are  obfcrvcd  on  glafs  to  which  the  rubber 
is  immediately  applied;  namely,  becauic  the  pref- 
fure  being  equally  great  all  round,  no  part  of  the 
cledric  fluid  can  be  thrown  ofl'  into  the  atmof* 
phere,  in  order  to  fet  the  reft  in  motion. 

(35  a.)  •  The  only  thing  neceflary  to  be  added 
io  confirmation  of  this  theory  of  excitation  is, 
that  eledric  fubftances  of  the  fame  kind  cannot  be 
excited  by  rubbing  them  againft  one  another. 
Thus  glafs  cannot  be  excited  by  rubbing  it  againft 
glais,  ace' 

Sect.  VIII.  0/  the  Accumulation  and  Me- 
tamorphoses ^'PosiTivi  and  Negative 
Electricity. 

(153.)  *  From  what  hath  been  already  advanced, 
(fays  Mr  Tytler,)  it  will  pretty  plainly  appear,  that 
to  increaie  tht  quantity  of  ele^ric  fluid  in  any 
body  is  a  thing  impoflible,  unlefs  we  alfo  augment 
the  fize  of  the  body.  All  the  tine  pores  of  every 
terrcftrial  fluid  are  exceedingly  full,  and  unlefs  we 
feparatcthe  ipinuteft  particles  of  the  body  farther 
from  one  another  than  they  are  naturally,  we  can> 
not  introduce  more  of  the  elctflric  fluid  into  it 
than  there  was  before.  This  fluid,  we  have  aU 
ready  feen,  is  not,  like  the  air,  endued  with  a  re- 
pulGve  force  between  its.  particles :  and  therefore 
St  mult  be  incompreflible.  }( it  is  incomprefl^ble, 
all  th;  phcaomciu  attsoding  U  muft  be  owiog  tv 


its  van'ous  motions,  and  the  (ceming  accumu 
tions  of  it  muft  be  owing  only  to  its  more  br 
action  in  fome  places  than  in  others.  Bot  hck 
a  complete  folution  of  the  phenomena  of  poQi^ 
and  negative  ele^fVricity  can  be  given,  it  i&  d«| 
(ary  to  fhow  that  thefe  are  not  fo  cflcntially^ 
tind  and  oppqfite  as  they  have  been  thought 
be,  but  may  be  converted  into  each  other  id  fif 
caies  as  we  cannot  poffibly  fuppoie  either  aa  i 
dition  or  fubtradion  of  the  eledric  fluid. 

(154.)  '  This  pofuion,  however  oijpofile 
the  common  opinions  on  the  fubjed,  may 
proved  by  the  foUowing  experiments,  j.  L^ 
coated  phial  be  fet  upon  an  mfulating 
and  let  its  knob  be  touched  by 'the  knob  of 
ther  phial  negatively  elcdrifled.  A  linaU 
will  be  obfcrved  between  them,  and  both 
of  the  tnfulated  phial  will  ioftantly  be  (I 
£ed  negatively.  Now,  though  we  may  fu[ 
the  one  Ade  of  the  phial  which  is  touched  hf 
negatively  eledrificd  omc  to  lofe  part  of  its ' 
yet  this  cannot  be  the  cafe  with  the  other, 
caufe  there  is  nothing  to  take  it  away,  and  ' 
fore  it  ought  to  appear  in  its  natural  ftate.  i« 
a  phial,  having  a  pith  bail  ele^rometcr  faftcfl« 
its  outflde  coating,  be  flight ly  charged  pofitH 
anH  then  (jet  upon  an  infulating  ftand.  Tbcl 
fide  is  then  negatively  cledrified,  or,  acconiii[ 
Dr  Franklin's  theory,  has  too  littl^  eledric  m 
in  it.  The  pith  balls,  however,  will  toucKl 
other,  or  feparat^but  in  a  very  ftnall  degrte;< 
let  the  knob  of  another  bottle,  which  batkil 
ved  a  ftrong  charge  of  pofltive  eledricit|^ 
brought  near  to  the  knob  of  the*  firfl,  and  tbe| 
balls  on  the  outflde  will  diverge  with  pofitivcl 
trkity.  Now,  it  is  impoflible  that  any  fuhfb 
can  have  both  too  mui/j  and  too  littU  elcdrici 
ter  at  the  fame  inftant :  yet  wc  fee  that  ntj^ 
elc^rieity  may  thus  tnftaiitaneoufly  be  coDfd 
into  the  pofitive  kind,  in  circumftances  whew 
addition  of  Are  to  the  out^de  can  be  fop^ 
3.  Let  the  fame  phial,  with  the  pith-balls  an 
to  its  outfide  coating,  be  flightly  charged  neg^ 
ly,  and  then  inlulated.  The  outftde  is  now  J 
trifled  pofitively,  or,  according  to  Dr  F'^*]^ 
hypothefls,  hat  too  great  a  quantity  of  M 
fluid.  Ncverthdefs,  upon  bringing  the  knob< 
phial  ftrongly  elediiflcd  negatively  to  that  of 
infulated  one,  the  pithbalU  will  inAantly  Am 
with  negative  eleftricity.  4*  Let  a  pkial  «0( 
as  fall  a  charge  of  pofitive  efearicity  as  it  canfll 
tain,  and  then  intulate  it.  Charge  aootbcrj^ 
kighly  with  negative  elcarkity.  .  Bring  tbeU 
of  the  negative  bottle  near  that  of  the  pofitite  Q 
and  a  thread  will  play  briikly  between  thep.  I 
when  the  knobs  touch  each  otber,  the  thiWj 
ter  being  attra^ed,  will  be  repelled  by  both.  J 
negative  cledricity  is  fomebow  or  other  fupc* 
duced  upon  the  pofitive ;  and,  for  a  few  mooA 
after  the  bottles  arc  feparated*  both  wiU  fcem 
be  elearified  negatively.  But  if  the  fiogtr 
brought  n^r  the  knob  of  that  bottle  on.*^? 
negative  ele^ricity  was  fuperinduced,  ^^l 
ftantly  be  diiflpated,  a  fmall  fpark  ihrikes  the  ■ 
ger,  and  the  bottle  appears  pofitively  charged^ 

*'^'^-  .     r     J 

(155.)  *  From  thefe  metamorpbofes  of  po^ 

into  nejativci  or  negative  intQ  pofittTCi  clc6tncn| 
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proven  in  the  moft  dccifirc  manticr,  that 

ift  dc^Wctty  doth  not  coniift  in  an  aecumu- 

DOT  the  negative  kind  in  a  defk'tency^  of  the 

fluid.    We  arc  obliged,  therefore,  to  a- 

tbe  ontf  probaMe  fuppofition,  namely,  that 

of  tbrm  irile  entirely  from  the  different  di- 

bto  which  the  fluid  is  thrown  in  different 

ftancei ;  and  of  confequencc,  the  only  me- 

of  jinng  an  intellnjible  explanation  of  pofi- 

ad  ijeg:»tive  electricity  is  by  confidcring  the 

itdtrrdion  of  the  fluid  in  each. 
iji )  •  A  great  variety  of  methods  have  been 
ircd  to  afcertain  the  diredion  of  the  eledric 
but  all  of  them  ieem  uncertain,  except  that 
i«  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  elctftnc 
The  (ominous  matter  appearing  on  a  point 
rdy  eledrrfied  is  very  fmall,  irfcmbHng  a 
lit;  it  makes  little  noife,  and  has  a  kind  of 
fiwind.    The  pofitive  elcdrictty,  on  the  o- 
,  appeait  m  a  diverging  luminous  ftream, 
dart!  a  conflderable  way  into  the  air,  with 
"  %  noife.    Now,  it  is  certain,  that  in 
ca(e  the  electric  fluid  darts  from  the 
into  the  ah",  in  that  cafe  it  nmft  be  the  moft 
by  h  I  and  this  is  evident  in  the  politive 
ity.    In  thia,   the  ray»  evidently  Ji'verge 
\iat  points.   We  nray,  indeed,  foppofc  th^m 
mverging  from  many  points  in  the  fur- 
If lir  toi^rds  the  metaflic  point.   But  whr 
VI  imagine  that  a  vifible  ray  would  break 
lone  place  of  the  atmofphere  more  than 
I  The  air,  we  Icnow,  refifts  the  motion  of 
fluid,  and  it  certainly  muff  reGft  it  e- 
Of  confequence,  when  this  fluid  is  conrmg 
the  2ir  towards  a  pointed  condudor,  k  muft 
Oowty  and  invifibly  through  the  air  on 
qully,  tiU  it  comes  fo  near  that  it  is  able 
;  through  the  ititermediate  fpace ;  and  aa 
ill  likewifc  be  equal,  or  nearly  fo,  all  round, 
5gitife  cledricity  muft  appear  like  a  fteady 
■001  globale  on  the  point,  not  lengthening 

Eeaiag  by  Rafhes  as  the  pofitivc  kind  does. 
ttos  have  therefore  determined  with  a  great 
of  mfoD,  that  when  a  point  ia  eledrifted 
Wly  the  matter  flows  out  from  it. 
17.)  *  It  is  to  t>e  remarked,  however,  that  in 
tafcs,  if  not  in  all,  a  body  cannot  be  ele<5tri- 
fcgativcly  ti!l  it  has  firft  become  pofltively  c^ 
*^ ;  and  it  is  in  the  a^  of  difcharging  its 
^  eWricfty  that  it  become*  negative.  Thus, 
j^acoated  phial  to  be  fet  upon  an  infulated 
t  tod  its  knob  i«  approached  by  that  of  ano- 
h<<tle  charged  pofirtvely  z  a  fmall  fpark  in  ob- 
^  hdween  them,  and  both  fides  of  the  infu- 
^wttle  are  eledrified  pofltively ;  but  as  foon 
'  fajfr  is  tiroaght  near  to  the  out  fide,  the 


^  dcdricity  is  difcharged  by  a  fpark,  and  a 
*•'*  one  appeait.  But  from  what  hath  been 
•*7  advanced,  it  is  evident,  that  pofitive  elec 
Itjj  when  the  fluid  hath  a  tendency  to  leave 
r  Wy,  and  the  negative  electricity  when  it 
■^^f^me  tendency  to  enter  it.»  Therefore, 
*c  ffcdtic  fluid  i«  fubjed  to  mechanical  laws 
•was other  fluids,  it  muft  follow,  that  thcfc 
■wict  are  produced  and  kept  up  by  the  mo- 
««cd  originally  in  the  air,  and  ele^ftric 
»^hc  air,  farrounding  theft  bodies.  If  this 
ii  kept  10  vicW|  it  will  lead  us  to  an  cafy 
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explanation  of  many  eledrical  phoiomena,  for 
which  no  fatisfadory  reafon  liath  hithetto  l>eea 
given. 

Sect.  IX.  0/'/i6^  Phenomena  o/'EtEcxt.ic  At- 
traction and  Repulsion. 

(158.)  *  It  hath  now  been  (hown,  that,  in  bo* 
dies  ele^rified  pofitivtiy,  there  is  a  flux  df  eleftric 
matter  from  their  furface  all  round ;  that  is,  the 
fluid  contained  in  their  pores  pufhes  out  on  every 
fide,  and  communicates  a  fimilar  motion  to  the 
electric  fluid  contained  in  the  adjacent  atmofphere. 
This  muft  of  neceflity  very  foon  exhauft  the  t)ody 
of  its  elc^ric  matter  altogether,  if  it  was  not  in- 
ftantaneoufty  fupplied  a^ter  every  cmifDon.  But 
this  fupply  is  immediately  procured  from  the  fur- 
rounding  atmofphere.  The  quantity  fent  off  is  in- 
ftantly  returned  frotn  the  air,  and  the  vibratory  mo- 
tion or  ftfuggle  between  the  air  and  eledric  fluid, 
which  hath  been  often  mentioned,  immediately 
takes  place.  The  pofitive  eleAricity  therefore 
confifts  in  a  vibratory  motion  in  the  air  and  elec- 
tric fluid ;  and  the  force  of  this  vibratioti  it  direc- 
ted outwards  firom  the  eleArified  body.  In  bodies 
negatively  eledrified,  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
neighbouring  atmofphere  is  dhrded  imvards  to- 
wards the  t>ody  fo  ele^fied.  But  it  ie  certain,  that 
this  motion  inwards  cannot  be  continued  unleft 
there  is  alfo  a  motion  of  the  fluid  outwards  from 
the  body.  In  thra  cafe  alfo  there  is  a  vibratory  mo- 
tion, but  the  force  of  it  is  drreAed  inwards,  and 
as  the  fouTce  of  it  lies  not  in  the  body,  but  in  the 
furrounding  atmofphere,  it  manifefts  itfelf  fome- 
what  lefs  vigoroiifly. 

(159.}  •  The  reafon  why  thefc  motions  arc  con- 
tinued for  fuch  a  len^h  of  time  as  we  fee  they  are, 
16,  the  extreme  mobility  of  the  eledric  fluid.  It 
doth  not  indeed  appear  from  any  experiments, 
that  this  fluid  hath  the  leaft  fri<5lion  among  its 
parts  A  motion  once  induced  into  it  muft  there- 
fore continue  for  ever,  until  it  is  countera^ed  by 
fonr>e  other  motion  of  the  fame  fluid.  Hence, 
when  a  vibratory  motion  is  once  introduced  among 
the  pJirticks  of  the  eleftric  fluid  contained  in  any 
fubftance,  that  motion  will  be  kept  up  by  the  fur- 
rounding  fluid,  let  the  t)ody  be  removed  to  what  • 
place  we  pleafe.  There  is  no  occafion  indeed  for 
fuppofing  any  thing  like  an  elrAric  atmofpheie 
round  the  cle<5lrified  btxly.  The  cafe  is  exactly 
the  fame  as  with  a  burning  body.  Let  a  candle 
be  carried  to  what  place  we  will,  it  will  ftitl  burn ; 
but  it  wouM  be  abfurd  to  fay,  that  the  fire  fur- 
rounded  it  like  an  atmofphere,  as  we  know  the 
fire  is  kept  up  by  ^hc  air  only,  which  is  changed 
every  moment.  In  like  manner,  the  pofitive  and 
neg<ttive  elcdricities,  which  are  two  different  mo- 
tions of  the  elednc  fluid,  are  kept  up  by  the  air 
and  ele^ric  matter  contained  in  it ;  and,  wherever 
the  electrified  Ixxly  is  carried,  thefc  fluids  arc  e- 
qually  capable  of  continuing  them. 

(a6o.)  •  The  phenomena  of  attraftion  and  repul- 
fion  are  now  eafily  explained.  Let  us  fuppofe  a 
body  pofitively  ele^rified  fufpended  by  a  fmafl 
thread,  at  a  diftance  from  any  other.  The  vibra- 
tion above-noentioned,  in  which  pofitive  eleftricity 
confifts,  being  kept  np  by  the  equable  prefTure  on 
all  fides,  the  body  is  neither  moved  to  one  fide 
nor  another.    But  when  a  negatively  eleChificd 
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body  is  brought  near*  the  force  of  the  vtbratton 
being  dire^ed  outwards  in  the  one»  and  inwards 
in  the  other,  the  prcflure  of  the  fluid  in  the  inter- 
mediate fpace  between  them  is  greatly  leflcncd  ; 
^d  of  confeqnencc  the  preflurc  on  the  other  fides 
drives  them  together,  and  they  are  (aid  to  attraS 
each  other.  If  another  body,  electrified  alfo  po- 
fitively,  \m  brought  near  to  the  firft,  the  lurce  of 
the  vibrations  arc  direftly  oppK>fed  to  one  another, 
and  therefore  the  bodies  recede  from  each  other, 
and  are  faid  to  repel  one  another.  The  cafe  is  the 
fyccit  with  two  bodies  negatively  electrified :  for 
there  the  eleClricity,  sa  far  as  it  extends  round  the 
bodies,  confiils  of  a  vibratory  motion  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid ;  and  the  vibrations  being  <lireCted  to* 
wards  both  the  bodies,  as  towards  two  difl^erent 
centres,  muft  neceflfarily  caufe  them  recede  from 
each  other ;  becaufe,  if  they  remained  in  cootad, 
the  vibratory  motions  would  interfere  with  and 
deftroy  one  another. 

(16 1.)  '  When  a  fmall  body  is  brought  within 
the  fphere  of  another^  ekdricity,  the  equable 
preiTure  of  that  vibratory  or  eleArical  fphere  it 
ibmewhat  leffened  upon  the  fide  near  which  the 
iecond  body  is  brought ;  and  therefore  it  is  imme- 
diately impelled  towards  the  firft  by  the  action  of 
the  furrounding  fluid,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  e- 
ttuilibrium.  As  foon  as  it  arrives  there,  the  vibra- 
'  tions  of  the  fluid  around  the  firft  body  being  com- 
municated to  that  within  the  p«res  of  the  fecond, 
k  immediately  acquires  a  fphere  of  electricity  as 
as  well  as  the  firft,  and  is  confequently  repelled. 
The  repulfion  continues  till  the  vibration  ceafes 
cither  by  the  aClion  of  the  air,  or  by  the  body 
coming  in  contaCt  with  another  much  larger  than 
itfelf ;  in  which  cafe  the  electricity  is  faid  to  be 
Mfcharged,  If,  after  this  difcharge  of  eleCtrlcity, 
the  fecond  body  is  ftill  within  the  cleCtric  fphere 
of'the  firft,  it  will  immediately  be  attracted,  and 
Yery  foon  after  repelled,  and  To  on  alternately  till 
the  electricity  of  the  former  totally  ceafes.' 

Sect.  X.  Of  the  difference  of  the  Discharge 

bj   SHARP  and  BLUNT  CONDVCTORS. 

(a6i.)  The  manner  in  which  the  difcharge  of 
electricity  is  accomfJliflicd  /y>  /parks  upon  blunt 
conducli'rs,  and  JihnHy  by  pointed  ones,  *  will 
beft  appear  (fays  Mr  Tytlcr)  from  confidering  the 
pature  of  what  is  commonly  called  rie^rUttj. 
This  cannot  appear  but  iu  an  eleCtric  fuUftance  ; 
and  the  fubft.ince  in  which  it  doth  appear  is  the 
;»ir.  The  prime  conductor  of  an  eleCtrical  ma- 
chine dlfcovers  no  other  properties  in  itfcif,  when 
electrified,  Ihau  iL  had  belV-re.  The  metal  is  c- 
qually  hard,  fhinmg,  and  impenetrable.  The  c- 
leCtricity,  or  properties  of  attracting,  repelling,  5:c. 
are  all  lodged  in  the  air;  and  if  the  conduClur  is 
placed  in  vacuof  they  inftantly  ceafe.  It  hath  al- 
ready been  fbown,  that  the  eleCtric  matter  runs 
oi«r  the  furface  of  conducing  fujllances  in  great 
quantities,  like  a  ftream  of  water  running  horn 
one  place  to  another.  In  this  manner  it  will  not 
pafs  over  the  furface  of  eleOrics.  It  enters  their 
fubftancc,  and  pafles  through  it  with  a  vibratory 
motion.  This  vibratory  mi'tioo  always  fliows  a 
refiftance ;  nor  is  it  in  anjr  ca!e  pollible  to  induce 
a  vibration  without  firft  imprefling  a  motion  in 
one  dircClion,  and  then  icfifting  il  by  a  contrary 
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motion.  Round  the  furfiace  of  an  eleAriM  b( 
fufpended  in  the  air,  therefore,  there  is  alwayj 
equable  prefTure,  by  which  the  emiffion  of  th 
leCtric  fluid  is  every  moment  checked,  and 
which  its  vibrationa  are  occafioned.  When  a 
tair.c  fubftance  is  brought  near  the  eledrified  b^ 
the  fluid  has  an  opportunity  of  making  its  efcl 
provided  it  could  get  at  the  metal,  becaufe  it 
run  along  its  furface.  The  pr efl*urc  of  the  j 
alio  leiTened  on  that  fide  which  the  amdiH 
fubftance  approaches.  The  whole  effort  ol 
electric  matter  contained  in  the  vibratory  \) 
is  exerted  againft  that  fingle  place,  becaii^ 
refiftance  it  leaft. 

(a6.u)  *  If  the  body  has  a  broad  furface,  bow 
the  difproportion  between  thefc  refiftances  i 
fo  grc  at  as  when  its  furface  is  lefs.  Let  u»  fup 
that  the  fuiface  of  the  conducting  fubftance 
tains  an  inch  fquare,  and  the  whole  furface 
electrified  fphere  contains  only  fix  fquare  i 
When  the  conducting  fubftance  approache 
the  preflurc  is  directed  to  that  place ;  and  tl 
fort  made  by  the  cleCtric  matter  to  efcapc 
is  five  times  as  great  as  it  is  any  where  tlk* 
verthelcfs,  though  it  has  a  vibratory  motion  i 
fubftance  of  the  air,  it  cannot  have  a  progi 
motion  through  it  without  violently  difpla ' 
parts ;  and  an  inch  fquare  of  air  makes 
fiderable  refiftance.  At  laft,  however,  if  tl 
fiftance  is  evei-y  moment  made  lefs  byappi 
the  conducting  fubftance  to  the  eledrificd^ 
the  eleCliic  matter  breaks  through  the  tbio 
of  air,  ftrikes  the  conductor,  and  runt  alq 
The  fpark  is  produced  by  the  refiftance  it 
with  from  the  air. 

(164.)  *  But  if,  inftead  of  a  body  with  a 
furface,  we  prefent  the  point  of  a  needle,  who 
face  is  perhaps  not  above  the  tcn-thoulandtl 
of  a  fquare  inch,  the  efforts  of  the  eleCtric  b 
to  difcharge  itfelf  there  .will  be  60,000  limes 
er  than  any  other  place,  becaufe  the  whole  1 
of  the  fix  fuuare  inches,  of  which  we  fuppo 
fuifacc  of  the  eleCtric  fphere  to  coiffift,  i» 
againft  that  fingle  point.  The  air  alfo  refi 
in  the  tonne r  cafe  ;  but  it  can  refift  only  ii 
portion  to  the  extent  of  its  furface  which 
the  conducting  body ;  and  this,  being 
ten  thoufandth  part  of  a  fquare  inch,  moft 
ceedingly  little.  As  foon,  therefore,  as  a  1 
or  any  other  fine  pointed  l)ody,  isprtfenicd 
electrified  fubftance,  the  cle^ric  matter  ii 
thither  with  great  velocity  ;  and.as  it  bath  1 
portunily  of  running  along  the  needle,  hi 
tions  quickly  ceafe,  and  the  ekCtridty  is  i 
be  drawn  off, 

(265.)  *  This  drawing  off,  however,  doeso 
lend  all  round  the  electrified  body,  if  nica 
ufed  to  keep  up  the  electricity  perpetually, 
if,  on  the  end  of  the  prime  conduAor,  tl 
faftencd  a  number  of  fine  threads,  hairs,  &c. 
the  cylinder  is  turned,  the  threads  00  the  en 
diverge,  and  fpread  out  like  it  many  ray 
ceeding  from  a  centre.  If  a  point  is  preieot 
one  fide  of  the  condudor,  though  at  a  coofid 
di (lance,  the  threads  on  one  fide  wiU  lofi 
divergency  and  hang  down,  butthofeon 
ther  fide  will  continue  to  diverge.  The  res 
this  is,  the  difficulty  with  which  the  ckClxi< 
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trti  diroagh  the  atmofpherc,  <fvcn  where  the  re- 
itance  of  it  >»  made  as  little  as  potlihie ;  and 
kace  atfi)  we  nwy  fire  whjr  more  condoAors  than 
ftriaiy  be  neceflary  for  the  fefety  of  large  baikt- 
l|v  See  Sect.  Vill,  and  LichtninC. 

Iter.  XI.     Of  tbf  TENDENCY   ((f  EACH  KIND  ^ 

iLECraiciTY  t9 produce  the  opposite  kind. 

•  (tM.)  No  phenonenon  in  cledrictty  feems  to 
|k  more  difficult  to  fulrct  than  the  queftiun, 
'Wl',  fofitive  eleSricity  induces  the  nrgatrve  kind 
anybody  within  its  fphcre  of  aAion,  and  why 
■  negatifc  kinJ  produces  the  pojtive  in  Bmilar 
imftances  ?  Mr  Tytler  pronounces  it  «•  totally 
rible,  unlefii  #e  give  up  the  idea  of  aeeumu- 
and  dejidmey  of  the  ele<Jlric  fluid  in  different 
a.  On  Dr  Franklin's  principles,  no  folurion 
beta  attempted.  Mr  Cavallo  pUces  this  a• 
[the^f«5^r^f^'/  of  eleftricity  for  which  he  doth 
prrtcDd  to  account,  but  gives  as  the  taufes  of 
cr  phenomena. 
(j47.)  **  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  if  a  body  hath 
Sdf  to#  mucbeU3nnty  or  any  thing  elfe,  it  can- 
be  continually  taking  from  thofe  arolind  itf 
d  if  it  bath  too  littUn  it  cannot  be  continlially 
■^  them.  By  attending  to  the  principles  above 
however,  this  phenomenon  admits  of 
loiy  fcliition.  At  pofitive  ele Aricity  confifts  in 
miory  motion  of  the  ele^iic  matter  in  the 
"  irfaoy  body,  and  to  fome  diftance  through 
'M^  while  at  the  fame  time  the  force  is  direc-  - 
'•Btwards  from  the  body,  it  is  plain,  that  !f 
Jtberbody  is  brought  within  this  fohere,  the 
*  on  of  the  vibration  is  changed ;  for  what  is 
rii  from  the  one  is  inwards  to  the  other. 
»  vibratory  motion,  the  force  of  which  is  di- 
^mzeardj^  is  what  conftitutes  negative  elec- 
ta; and,  therefore,  no  fooner  is  any  body 
»t  fornc  diftance  from  one  pofitive!  y  elec- 
ta, than  it  hnmedtatdy  becomes  negatively  fo. 
iWf)  "  The  fame  reafon  may  be  given  why 
fcp^  ricdtricity  products  the  pofitive  kind  on 
|wdyj)licrd  near  it.  In  the  negative  kind,  the 
w  the  vibration  is  direAed  inwards.  If  an- 
body  is  brought  near,  the  vibration  which 
|*m«ir^  to  the  firft  muft  be  outwards  from  the 
sd,  which  thus  becomes  pofitively  eledlrificd. 
ooljr  difficulty  berc,  is  to  account  for  this 
'Oft, (which  is  only  inward  or  outward  to  one 
of  the  body  brought  near  the  eledlrified  one,) 
H  fo  Cuddenly  propagated  all  round.  This, 
■^f^er,  muft  e;i6lv  be  Uen  to  arife  from  the  ex- 
fabtility  of  the  eledtric  fluid,  and  its  effort 

N^  Op  an  equilibrium  in  all  parts,  which  it 
_  I  neter  faffer  to  be  broken.  When  this  fluid 
inward  to  one  fide  of  the  body,  the  fluid 
ised  in  that  body  would  immediately  yield, 
J*ow  a  free  pafTage  to  what  came  after,  if  its 
*»?  Wis  not  obftmAed  by  fomething  on  the 
^_^^  Thti  obftrudHon  arifes  from  the  air, 
■«h  oonot  admit  a  progreffivc  motion  of  elec- 
I  "J^^afitcr  through  it.  No  fooner,  therefore,  is  a 
W  *•<*€  againtt  one  ficte  than  a  contrary  one  is 
ij***  "sainft  the  other;  and  thus  the  body  in- 
I  *^Jy  becomes  dcarified  all  round. 
I  l^.)  "  On  thefc  pnnciples,  alfo,  may  wc  ac- 
wjw  tor  the  touts  of  pofttirc  and  negative  diC- 
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tridty  which  are  to  be  found  on  tbe  lutftiee  of  glan 
tubes;  and  efpecially  in  elc<*trificd  air.  Wheh 
the  prime  condudlor  of  a  machine  is  ftron^y^elec- 
triced  pofitively,  it  is  throwing  out  the  fluid  fronli 
it  in  all  directions.  The  air  cannot  receive  this 
fluid  without  throwing  out  that  which  it  alfo  con- 
tains;  and  this  ftiows,  that  fimple  electrificatiofi 
can  neither  increafe  nor  diminifh  the  den  fit  y  dC 
the  air,  which  is  alfo  vouched  by  numberlef&  exu 
periments.  But  if  the  air  ihrows  out  its  electric 
fluid  in  aH  directions,  it  nwif^  throw  fome  of  it 
back  upon  the  conductor,  and  confequently  ob* 
fh"uct  its  operations.  Thifl  likewife  is  found  to  be 
the  cafe  ;  for  it  is  iinpolfible  to  make  an  electrifc 
machine  act  long  with  the  fame  degree  of  flrength', 
owing  to  the  electricity  communicated  from  it  to 
the  air.  But  if  the  conductor  and  air  are  thus  reci- 
procally throwing  the  electric  matter  back  u^oh 
one  another,  it  is  impofiftble  but  another  zone  df 
air  which  lies  at  a  greater  diflance  muft  be  <*ort- 
tinually  receiving  it,  or  be  electrified  negativplyf. 
But  this  cannot  receive,  without  alfo  emitting  thfe 
fluid  it  conuins ;  which,  tbei^fore,  will  be  t!!r6wa 
upon  another  zone  behind  tt^'and  partly  back^uf^ 
the  firft.  The  original  force  of  the  flultf  belii^ 
now  fpread  over  a  large  fpace,  will  confequenklf 
be  diminiflied ;  and  the  Aicceeditig  fcdne  win  be 
electrified  weakly,  thouuhrpbfttl^ely.  In  Hkema^ 
rter,  a  fucceeding  zone  muft  yields  and  receive  the 
fluid  from  this ;  which  win.confe<]utntIy  be  elec- 
trified negatively,  though  Weaker  than  the  former; 
and  thus  zones  of  poflUv^  and  negative  electricity 
will  gradually  fucoeed  each'  other  in  the  air,  till 
no  traces  of  either  are  to  be  found. 

(470.)  "  In  thefc  J6one€,k  muftberemembcredy 
that  there  is  a  centre  peculiar  to  each,  and  frora 
this  centre  the  Aribrations  proceed  either  inwurd 
or  outward.  Thus,  vdien  the  machine  is  firft  fet 
in  motion,  a  vibration  is  propagated  from  it  aa  froiti 
a  centre  to  (bme  ditfance  in  the  air,  and  the  air  is 
at  firH  negatively  electrified.  But  as  this  vibratory- 
motion  cannct  be  extended  far  in  one  dire(*tion, 
vibrations  begin  to  be  pfX)pagated  in  all  dirti^tions 
from  another  centre  at  fome  diftance.  The  cort- 
duftor  becomes  then  Icfs  pofitively  deified  thaa 
before ;  however,  by  means  of  the  machine,  its 
electricity  is  ftill  kept  up,  though  weaker :  but  a 
zone  of  air  beyond  the  firft,  where  the  reuftance 
is  much  lefs,  becomes  negatively  electrified.  This 
again  cannot  continue  long  till  vibrations  outwards 
arifc  from  another  centre,  and  fo  on.  It  is  fcafice 
needful  to  add  here,  that  the  loagcr  the  eleClrift- 
cation  is  continued,  and  the  ftrongcr  it  is,  tlia 
broader  thefe  zones  muft  be. 

Sect.  XII.    0/  tbi  PHiNOMiHA  •/  the  Leydiii 
Phial. 

(171.)  Upon  the  above  principles,  the  pheno- 
mena  of  the  Leyden  phial  are  eafily  explained* 
JSce  §  2iS'  Mr  Tytler  obferves,  that  "  when  the 
electric  fluid  is  procured  from  the  earth  by  an  c- 
ledric  machine,  if  the  condudor  had  a  communi- 
cation with  the  earth,  all  the  matter  collected  by 
the  cylinder  would  run  along  the  condudor  into 
the  earth,  and  not  a  fpark  or  other  appearance  of 
dedricity  would  be  procured  in  the  air.  Bat 
whca  tbe  coaduiftor  is  infulatedi  the  matter  is 
Pd  <srccd 
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forced  to  go  off  into  the  air*  and  there  produces 
the  vibratory  motions  already  mentioned.  If  a 
]^ne  of  glafii  which  has  no  metallic  coating  touches 
the  conductor,  though  it  is  permeable. by  the  vu 
.bratory  motion  of  the  fluid,  yet  a  coniiderable  re- 
iiflance  is  made,  and  the  fluid  cannot  eaflly  diffufe 
itfelf  over  its  furface.  Nevcrthelcfs,  it  will  foon 
'ihow  figns  of  having  received  electricity,  that  is, 
of  having  the  fluid  within  its  pores  thrown  into  a 
vibratory  motion.  This  motion  is  directed  out- 
wards, from  the  middle  of  the  fubftance  of  the 
^^lafs^  to  the  furfiice,  and  a  conflderable  way  be- 
<ypnd  it  on  both  fides.  Both  fldes  of  the  glals  are  . 
then  pofltively  electrtfled.  If  a  conducting  fub» 
ftance  touches  one  of  the  (ides  of  the  glafs,  the 
^vibrations  on  that  fide  are  deftroyed ;  becaufe  the 
jpuid  which  occafioned  them  yields  to  the  refi ftance 
it  met  with,  and  runs  along  the  conductor  into 
•<lhe  earth.  But  no  fooner  is  this  done,  than  the 
powrr  %viutii  uuiu-<.l  t(ic  ^ii!i,i^uf!j  outward  from 
the  glaf^  h-^vln^  ^qI  tbo  belter  ii  the  manner  juft 
-HOW  estphincd,  a  new  viWratitm  is  produced  by 
jt  hat  .refi  ill  Jig  powcTi  and  ihc  ttirce  of  this  vibra- 
tioij  U  diT«:i^d  towanii  ihc  iuk  item  whence  the 
clectTiciiy  was*  iwic  drawn  off»  which  therefore 
bcLomea  dectritii^d  neg->tivdy. 

(971.)  **  Thiif  mjiy  wc  uitdrrftaiid  how  a  pane  of 
ghUf  or  any  other  dtrcttic,  may  receive  a  politive 
eicctrkiLy  on  tht  one  fiilc  ami  negative  on  the  o- 
ther,  to  as  high  a  degree  as  wt  pi  cafe.  But  there 
1^  found  to  be  a  Wmit  to  every  charge  of  electri- 
city we  can  give ;  and  ikh  iirnlt  is  the  refiftaocc 
of  the  air.  A  phial  wtl|  coTilAin  double  the  charge 
in  air  doubly  condcnfcxl,  that  it  iloes  in  the  com- 
mon atmofphere;  and  when  once  the  vibration 
becomes  too  great  to.ib^  borne,  the  pofitivc  fide 
of  the  glafs  throws  out  pencils  of  light,  aud  will 
receive  no  more  electricity  in  that  date  of  the  at- 
mofphere* 

(473O  **  Thus,  in  every  charged  phial,  there  is 
a  violent  impulfe  or  vibration  of  the  fluid,  outward 
from  the  pofitive,  and  inward  to  the  negative, 
.  fide.  As  long  as  thefe  continue,  the  phial  conti- 
nues charged.  As  the  electric  flsid  feems  to  be 
fubject  to  no  other  natural  power,  but  controls 
all  Its  own  actions  only  by  moving  in  oppofite  di- 
rections, it  is  plain,  that  if  a  charged  phial  is  care- 
fully kept  from  any  of  thofe  means  by  which  it  is 
known  to  be  difcharged,  it  mull  keep  its  charge 
for  a  long  time  ;  and  thus,  by  keeping  phials  with- 
in glafs  cafes,  their  cha^-ge  will  be  retained  for  ^vl 
,  or  eight  weeks,  or  perhaps  a  preat  deal  longer. 
The  only  method  of  difcharging  a  phial,  is  by 
making  a  communication  between  its  coatings. 
The  fluid  prefling  out  of  the  pofitive  fide,  now 
•yields  to  the  prcflbre  of  that  from  the  negative 
fide,  and  runs  along  the  conductor.  But  no  foon- 
er does  it  come  near  the  negative  fide  of  the  phial, 
than,  meeting  with  more  of  tRe  fame  kind,  the 
current  of  which  is  directed  the  lame  way,  both 
.  together  break  through  the  air  with  a  violent  flafli 
and  crack,  and  all  appearances  of  electricity  ceafe. 
(274.)  "  In  this,  as  in  all  other  electrical  experi- 
ments, it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  the  force,  velocity, 
&c.  of  the  fluid  depends  entirely  on  the  preflure 
of  that  which  furroundii  it.  Nature  hath  appoint- 
ed a  certain  conilitution  or  modification  of  the 
dearie  fluid  in  all  terreltnal  bodies,  and  likcwife 
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all  round  the  earth.  In  our  eledrical  experimea! 
we  violate  this  conftitution  in  fome  degree.  Wh 
this  violation  is  but  fmall,  the  powers  of  oats 
operate  gently  in  repairing  the  diforder  wc  hi 
introduced  ;  but  when  any  qonfiderable  dcviati 
is  occafioned,  the  natural  powers  rcflore  the  0 
ginal  conflitution  with  eictremc  violence." 

Sect.  XIII.    Of  the  variousUses  oftixlu 
TR.IC  Fluid  in  /iiv System  «/Natdre 

(i7S-)  We  cannot  conclude  the  theoretical  p 
of  this  treatife,  without  giving  a  general  view 
the  ufes  of  the  eledric  fluid  in  the  fyftcmof 
ture.  "  Thcfe,  fays  Mr  Tvtlcr,  are  fo  nuny 
fo  various,  that  it  may  be  laid  without  much' 
aggeratioD,  that  whether  we  look  to  thp  hu 
above  or  to  the  earth  beneath,  we  can  fcarcc 
ceive  any  thing  that  is  not  a£tcd  upon,  and 
manner  perfedly  fubjeded  to  the  operatioi 
this  wonderful  fluid.  If  we  attend  to  the  phi 
mena  of  our  atmofphere,  experiments  (how 
eledricity  is  conncded  with  every  one  of  tl| 
If  we  evaporate  water  by  beat,  it  appears  ( 
the  experiments  of  M.  Saussure,  tUatafti 
electricity  is  producec^  If  vapour  is  condci 
into  rain,  a  quantity  of  eledtricity  is  aJfo  prfl 
ced  ;  and  if  water  is  frozen  into  ice,  if  it  defo 
in  hail  or  fnow,  eleAricity  appears  to  be  «ji 
concerned.  When  clouds  emit  their  eledrial 
great  quantities,  they  inftantly  diifolve  in 
which  is  more  or  lefs  heavy  according  to  the 
tity  of  eledtricity  difchar^ed,  as  in  thunder  ftoi 
and  when  this  quantity  is  exceifive,  a  great 
ber  of  difcharges  are  often  made  before  the' 
can  defcend." 

(176.)  Hence  it  is  rcafonable  to  conclude, 
though  heat  (or  the  eledtric  fluid  roomg 
a  centre  to  a  circumference)  may  be  the  cao 
the  firft  T\(t  of  vapour,  it  is  the  fame  eledric 
moving  in  a  different  manner,  which  uniti 
with  the  air  fo  as  to  be  pcife6tly  diflbUcd  aiW 
come  tranfparent  in  it.  This  is  confirmed  b 
obfervation  under  the  article  Cloud,  {§  y 
viz.  that  fmall  clouds  floating  in  the  atmofj^ 
will  frequently  be  feen  to  attradt  one  another^ 
fo  meet  together ;  after  which,  if  they  bavc 
of  nearly  an  ecjual  fize,  both  will  inftintly  v> 
Tranfparency  itfelf,  as  we  have  feen  in  man 
(tances,  depends  on  the  vibratory  motion  c 
elcdtric  fluid  ;  and  we  may  conclude  from  a 
gy  that  it  does  fo  in  all.  In  the  cafe  of  ta 
diflblved  in  the  atmofphere,  therefore,  as  loi 
this  particular  motion  continues  through  itt! 
vapour  remains  diflblved  and  tranfparent; 
when  the  eledricity  aflumes  the  other  mol 
of  which  it  is  exceedingly  fufceptiWe,  viz.  ibl 
running  in  a  ftream,  the  vibratory  motiofi  ci 
the  vapour  formerly  diflblved  lofes  its  tranfpJ 
cy,  and  appears  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
ginally  laifed  by  heat,  viz.  that  of  an  op' 
fmoke  or  mift.  As  this  mift  muft  alwayi  be 
trifled  (for  it  is  in  the  difpofition  of  the  fluH 
fly  to  a  diftant  place  that  elcdricity  confift*,) 
fluid  then  begins  to  exert  its  power  of  attract 
and  the  mift  collets  in  bodies  largcrcr  foalltf 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  motion  with  which 
elearic  matter  is  affeded  ;  and  thus  wc  fee  1 
by  means  of  this  difpofitiqo  of  the  fluid,  clfl 
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»cather»  rain,  or  the  moft  violent  thunder  (torois 
vay  be  produced. 

Ii;7 )  On  looking  farther  into  the  operations 
ti  nature,  we  find  the  dedric  fluid  ading  in  a 
10  liigber  capacity,  and  regulating  the  tempera- 

»tbediff*ttcnt  cliroates^throughout  the  world, 
ed  not  here  repeat  what  his  been  already 
I,  (Sect.  III.)  conceniing  the  operations 
wnivcrlal  fluid,  in  the  different  forms  of 
tLftrei  apd  cold,    if  the  rcafoning  there  ad- 
HM  by^  Mr  TytJer  is  jud,  the  conclufion  muft 
klfsanyfoj  that  this  powerful  fluid  regulates 
frii|bt  and  heat  of  the  fun  throughout  the  whole 
"and  is  ilfelf  regulated  by  them. 
,}  In  the  earth,  we  find  <he  eledtric  matter 
Qoqceroed  than  in  the  atmofphere.    Its  vi- 
motion  (which  ieems  to  be  the  caufe  of 
,)  is  fometimes  augmented  to  a  great 
in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  be- 
clear  before  tempefts  and  hurricanes. 
in  producing  eartliquakes  is  explained 
the  article  Earthquake,  §  20 — 
zi  in  fctting  fire  to  volcanoes,  under 
Volcano.  Like  other  fluids,  its  a^ion 
igain  a  great  increafe  of  power  when  it 
a  confideraWe  way  along  any  conductor. 
be  eafily  conceived  from  confldering 
Jubftance  along  which  it  rur^  is  every 
"ed  by  a  fluid  of  the  fame  kind,  which 
accelerates  its  motion^^  and  at  lall  gives 
enfity  capable  of  adlng  as  the  mof^ 
ire.    The  fad  has  been  long  obferved, 
rmcd  by  the  experiments  of  Mr  Wil- 
Pantheon  as  well  as  hy  thofe  of  later 
.    In  the  former  the  fpark  taketv  from 
idor,  of  155  feet  in  length,  was  fo 
It  refeinbled  the  difcharge  of  a  large 
CT  a  fmall  battery ;  and  was  fo  very 
\zt  few  who  had  tried  it  once  would 
laiccond  experiqientj    The  latell  ex- 
were  niade  with  a  number  of  tin  con- 
JoiDed  to  each  others  ends ;  in  which  flty^ 
was  found  that  the  fpark  taken  from  them 
ftronger  than  when  they  were  laid  at 
fidesy  though  the  furface  was  io  both 
/  the  fame.    Hence  we  fee,  that  if  by 
the  dedric  fluid  fha4j  meet  with  an  un- 
condu^or  for  a  confldprable  way 
th,  the  extremity  of  that  conducing 
bcatedy  iet  on  fire,  or  violent  explo- 
from  it ;  and  the  (ame  thing  will  take 
atmofphere.    Upon  this  principle  theo 
it  for  natural  hot  baths ;  explofions 
firouA  the  earth ;  clouds  and  whirl* 
with  an  enonpousijuantity  of  elec- 
pcs,  *c, 

to  the  adion  of  the  eledric  fluid  we 
the  temperature  of  the  air  throughout 
obe  i  all  the  phenomena  of  rain,  fnow, 
ling,  tempefls,  and  in  aH  probability 
■h  or  the  currents  of  the  air  itfelf.  Ccr- 
^  « is  It  Icaft,  that  every  eledrifled  fubftance 
**  >n  atmofphere  round  it  refemWing  a  gentle 
*>^  <rf  cool  air ;  and  it  is  alfo  very  remarkable 
^^  the  clcftric  fluid  itfelf  cannot  he  blown  away 
»«*»  wy  fubftance,  even  by  the  moa  violent  Wait 
J.**y  we  can  imagine.  An  undonbted  evidence  of 
«a  tt|  that  if  wc  fct  pp  a  finaU  Wl  or  pointed 
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body  upon  the  condudor  of  a  ftron^  machine,  (& 
that  a  ^ream  of  eledric  light  may  ifftie  from  it^ 
it  will  not  be  in  our  power  to  turn  this  Hame  *- 
fide  in  the  fmaHeft  degree,  by  the  rtioft  violent 
blaft  of  a  bellows.  On  the  contrary,  if  any  body 
is  prcfented  to  it,  which  has  a  tendency  to  attract* 
the  foiiner  will  move  acrofii  the  blaft  of  air,  diredt- 
ly  contrary  to  it,or  in  the  fame  diredion  witk 
it,  in  the  very  fame  manner  as  if  there  were  no 
blaft.  As  the  eledtric  fluid  therefore  ads  indepen- 
dent of  the  air,  and  cannot  have  its  motions  con- 
trolled by  it,  it  is  biehly  probable,  that  all  the 
motions  of  the  atmofphere  are  controlled  by  thU 
fluid  alone :  and  indeed  if  we  aHow  it  to  be  the 
proper  antagonift  to  the  light  of  the  fun  itfelf,  wc 
muft  readily  allow  it  alfo  to  be  the  regulator  of 
every  other  pow^r  on  earth. 

(180.)  Vegetation  has  alfo  been  afcribed  to  the 
electric  fluid,  tho*.  we  cannot  certainly  fay  that  it 
is  the  original  caufc  of  this  proctfs.  It  feems,  how- 
ever, to  be  the  true  caufeof  Crystallization*^ 
which,  as  remarked  under  that  article,  piobably 
is  only  aa  incipient  or  impeifeift  vegetation.  The 
rooft  convincing  proof  of  this  is  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr  Lichtenberg  with  a  lar^^e  eledro- 
phonis ;  in  which  the  knob  of  an  eledrified  phial 
being  dra^^-n  over  the  furface  of  the  eledtric  pLitc^ 
"finely  powdered  rofin  afterwards  fifted  upon  the 
plate  aflumcd  the  figure  of  ftars  and  other  beauti- 
ful ramifications,  indicating  not  only  an  inclina- 
tion to  arrange  itCelf  in  the  fame  legular  order 
with  the  cryftals  of  falts,  but  to  run  out  int6 
branches  like  thofe  of  vegetables. 

(28X.)  Thefe  experiments  have  been  repeated 
to  great  advantage  by  the  rev.  Mr  Bennet,  ac- 
cording to  whofe  method  the  figures  reprefented 
in  Pia^e  CXXVI.  were  made.     The  apparatus  for 
making  them  con  fifted  only  of  a  Leyden  phial  j 
and  a  plate  of  glafe  15  inches  fquare  covered  on 
one  fide  with  a  varnifli  of  gum  lacdiflblved  in  fpi-  ' 
rit  of  wine,  and,  fevcral  times  laid  over.    Two 
oiinces  of  ihell  lac  powdered  and  mixed  with  fi^ 
ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine  anfwers  very  well  for  this 
purpofe.    The  ^lafs  muft  be  wanned,  and  the 
vamift  fpread  upon  it  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil. 
Care  muft  be  taken,  however,  not  to  lay  it  on  too 
thick,  otherwife  the  cffeA  will  wot  follow.    The 
fide  is  covered  with  tin  foil  laid  on  with  commoa 
paftc.    When  it  is  to  be  nCcd^  the  ^lafs  plate  is 
put  upon  a  metallic  ftand  with  the  tin-foiled  fide 
laid  undermoft  ;  the  phial  is  to  be  charged,  and 
the  knob  drawn  over  the  vamilhed  fide.    Thua 
a.ny  kind  of  iigure  may  be  drawn  or  letters  made 
as  reprefented  in  the  plate ;  and  from  every  figure 
beautiful  ramifications  will  proceed,    longer  of 
ihorter  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  charge. 
On  fome  occafions,  however,  the  charge  may  be 
too  ftrong,  particularly  where  we  wifli  to  repre-    . 
fent  letters,  10  that  the  whole  will  be  blended  mto 
one  confufed  mafs.    The  round  figures  are  form- 
ed by  placing  meUlKc  rings  or  plates  upon  the 
eledrical  plate;  and  then  giving  them  a  fpark 
firpm  the  ele^rified  bottle,  or  fending  a  (hock 
through  them.  The  figures  maj  be  rendered  per- 
manent by  blowing  off  the  loole  chalk,  an^  clap, 
ping  on  a  piece  of  black  fized  paper  upon  them  ; 
or  S  they  are  wanted  of  another  colour,  they  maj 
eafily  be  ot>taiacd  by  means  of  Uke^  Tcnniilion* 
D  d  ^         ^  foft- 
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^(e-pkifc,  or  anyof  the  ordinary  colours  ground 
very  fine.  The  eafieft  x^rtvof  applying  them  fccms 
\p  DC  by  a  barber's  puff- bellows. 
,  (a82.)  This  tendency  of  the  cle(5lncal  fiuid  to 
.produce  ramifications  in  its  paflTijgc  through  other 
iubftances,  is  likewife  evident  from  the  figure  of 
the  pofitive  flalhe*  defrrihcH  by  Mr  Nicholfon, 
*nd  reprcfiented  Plafe  CXX  VII.  It  may  indeed  be 
obje^fled,  that  in  both  cales  the  fluid  has  to  make 
\t8  way  through  non-condu^inj?  fiibftanc^j,  where 
it  mccfs  with  a  conflderable  reftAance ;  fothat  the 
cafe  cannot  be  applicable  to  vegetation,  where  a 
ready  conductor  is  always  found  in  the  moifture 
.with  which  the  earth  abounds.  But  if  we  confi- 
der  that  the  earth»  and  every  thing  contained  in 
it,  ai^  already  faturated  with  eledtrtp  maiter,  it 
mull  readily  appear  that  no  new  quantity  can  be 
forced  into  it  without  meeting  with  a  conUderable 
Teijftancc ;  and  therefore  it  will  "branch  out  and 
divaricate  in  the  very  faine  manner  when  pa(]ing 
through  the  earth,  that  it  does  v/hen  artificially 
•  1*ent  through  the  air,  or  made  to  dfflfufe  itfelf  on 
the  furface  of  an  eleftric  fubftance.  Jf,  \n  the 
earth  it  mt-ets  with  fuch  particles  as  fei^e  to  faci- 
litate its  paflage,  thefe  will  be  arranged  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  fluid  itfdf ;  and  thus  thefe 
particles  being  confolidated  by  other  powers,  or 
%y  elcdf  icity  itfelf  a(fting  in  a  different  manner, 
inay  be  Tuppofed  to  aflume  the  figures  of  branch- 
ed roots  %  while  thr  continual  accumulation  of  new 
matter  augments  them  in  bulk,  and  is  what  we 
call  the  growth  of  the  plant,  or  its  drawing  nou- 
riOiment  from  the  ground. 

(*?3«)  We  cannot,  indeed,  explain  the  manner 
in  v^hich  plants  grow ;  the  utmoft  we;  can  do  is  to 
attain  fome  flight  and  general  idea  of  the  caufe, 
and  how  by  the  a^ion  of  that 'caufe,  direfiing  it- 
felf according  to  the  laws  given  it  by  the  Author 
of  nature,  the  efft^^s  may  be  prodnted.  This  is 
iiiflicient  to  iatisfy  the  curiofity  natural  to  the  hu- 
man mind  :  a  farther  knowledge  would  not.  only 
i)C  entirely  ufelcfs,  but  in  all  probability  is  incon- 
iftent  with  the  limited  ftate  of  our  ^ faculties  at 
prefent..  What  is  here  faid  concerning  vegetation, 
stay  be  applied  equally  to  the  formation  an4 
growth  of  animal  bodies ;  but  this  fubjed;  is  flill 
more  obfcure  and  difficult ;  it  has  been  fuppofed 
by  manjr,  however,  that  the  nervous  fluid  is  the 
feme  with  'that  of  ele^flricity ;  for  which  many 
probable  reafons  might  be  affigned,  though  the 
fubtility  and, invifib'dity.of  bothmuft  forever  prc- 
yeQt.us  from  ob^ining  any  diredt  proof  on  tbt9 
iubjca;  .'  ... 

(484.)  When  we  confider  the  reft  of  the  terref- 
trial  |>hendmena,  we  fin^  the  fame  fluid  concern- 
ed in  every  one  of  thenn  or  rather  ading  as  their 
onlycanfe.  ..There  13  not  .in  nature  a  more  fur- 
prlfjng  phenomenon  than  that  of  the  magnet ;  and 
tl^is,  by. repeated  experiments,  has  been  proved 
to  depend  on  cledricity.  Magnetical  needles  have 
often  been  endowed  with  their  virtue  by  mear.s  of 
artificial  elcdtriclty,*  and  iron  h^s  been  known  to 
receive  it  from  lightning;  whence  we  may  reafon- 
;ibly  conclude^  t>hat  the  ^ower  of  the  magnet  at  all 
t.imes  depends  upon  the  fecret  operation  of  the  c- 
l/ftric  fluid.  By  extending  its  power  to  the  pro- 
du(^ion  of  attractive  and  repulfive  forces  in  all 
eafesy  and  which  firom  many  natural  pheaomena. 
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is  cxtrcntely  probable,  we  may  fuppofe  it  to  havj 
a  ftill  higher  rank  in  the  fyftem  of  nature,  guidinj 
the  planets  ip  their  courfcs  through  the  heavtns 
and  giving  ftability  and  cohefion  not  onlytotei 
reftrial  fubftances,  but  to  the  globe  qf  earth  ft&l 
and  to  all  other  bodies  in  the  univcifc. 

{285.)  Count  Tressan  began  a  Mem  (f  f 
tural  philofophy  on  this  principle  fo  ^Wi^ 
publiflied  it  feveral  years  ago.  In  this  tbeWk 
fluid  is  confidered  as  the  firft  principle  ^T^ 
in  the  u'niverfc,  and  the  immediate  s^S^stn 
the  fyftem  of  nature  is  governed.  A^^P 
him,  the  fixed  (tars  themfelves  are  no  tf^ 
as  many  fbct  of  action  commuHicating  i 
to  their  furrounding  planets,  which  ha«t.| 
atmoiphcres  of  different  cxteRfs.  He 
operations  of  this  fluid  in  all  the  difl 
mena  of  earth,  air,  water,  fire,  &c, 
even  to  the  mod  minute,  as  well  as  • 
the  moft  grand  and  fublime  exhibition*! 
That  the  eledric  fluid  is  capable  pf  hnif-* 
of  thefe  phenomena,  is  certain.  By  i 
fame  fluid  alfo  we  may  imitate  the  pli 
tions ;  and  for  this  feveral  contrivances ) 
fallen  upon  :  the  principal  are  a*  follow.^' 
.  (186.)  I.  From  the  prinie  condudor  < 
trie  machine  fufoend  fix  concentric  hoc 
tal  at  different  diftances  from  ope  anotbcM 
a  nnanner  as  to  reprefent  in  fome  meaTwtid 
porttonal  diftances  of  the  planets.  Uotlij 
and  at  the  diftanee  of  about  half  an  i 
metallic  plate,  and  upon  this  plate, 
of  the  hoops,  a  glafs  bubble  bl^lwn  very.! 
light.  On  eledrifying  the  hoops,  the  boT 
be  immediately  attraded  by  them,  and  1 
tinue  to  move 'round  iht  hoops  as  loi^j 
le^iftcation  continues.  If  the  eleiftrk"" 
ftrong,  the  bubbles  will  firequently  be 
run  Vi^her  and  thither  on  the  plate,  nw 
riety  of  furprifing  motions  round  their  1 
which  they  will  return  to  the  hoop,  andc 
as  before ;  and  if  the  room  is  darkenedi  | 
all  appear  beautifully  illuminated  wHh.i 
light.  .  .  •  .,^ 

.  (a^7.)  II.  Provide  a  bafl  of  cork  aboA^ 
Quarters  df  an  inch  in  diameter,  hollon  * 
Uie  internal  part  by  cutting  it  in  two  htf 
fcooping  out  the  infide,  and  then  jotniQjj^l 
gcthcr  with  pafte.  Having  attached  thitttff 
thread  between  3  and  4  feet  long,  fufpeodj 
fuch  a  manner  that  it  may  ju(t  touch  the  kxHT 
i^n  elc^ric  jar,  the  ouUide  of  which  comtt 
cates  with  the  ground.  On  the  firft  cont*af] 
will  be  repelled' to  a  confiderabic  diftance, 
after  making  feveral  vibrations  will  rcmaio  I 
tionary;  but  if  a  candle  is  placed  at  foraeditt 
behind  it,  fo  that  the  ball  may  be  betwetf^ 
the  bottle*  the  ball  will  inftantly  begin :» IT 
and  will  t^m  round  the  tnob  of  the  jar»  ff 
in  a  kind  of  cllipfis  as  long  as  there  is  any* 
city  in  the  bottle,.-  This  experiment  is  wry  ftw 
ing,  though  the  motions  arq  far  from  bcrog  rcg 
lar;  but  ij  is  remarkable  that  they  always  aft 
the  tUiptUal  rather  than  the  circulal-  form. 

(%%%.)  \l\.  Cut  a  piece  x)f  India  paper  w  U 
(hape  of  an  ifofcelcs  triangle,  whofe  fides  vt 
bout  two  inches  loug,  and  twa  tenths  of  an  mc 
iniMrcadthj  then  cicd  abralabaUo£aor^.'»^^ 
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nbmetcr  00  a  brafs  wtire  one  'fixth  of  an  inih  in 
bickndi,  and  two  fret  fix  inches  long,  on  the 
[If  condudor :  cleftrify  the  condn dor,  and 
I  bring  the  obtnfe  end  of  the  piece  of  paper 
in  the  atmofphcrc  of  the  ball ;  let  it  go,  and 
tin  rerolvc  round  the  ball,  tuintng  often  round 
own  axis  at  the  fame  time. 
1I9.)  We  (hall  not  here  enter  into  any  fpecu- 
coocerning  the  way  in  which  it  might  be 
ppofed  poflible,  to  produce  the  planetary  mo- 

Jtbe  efflux  of  the  fun*»  light,  and  the  rc- 
the  etedric  fluid  towards  him.  Before  we 
onpt  to  make  excurfions  into  thefc  celeftial 
res  it  i«  neceflai y  to  remove  an  objection  deri- 
tfrom  Mr  Morgan's  experiment,that  the  elednc 
1  cannot  pervade  a  pcrfe^  vacuum ;  and  from 
:h  he  concludes,  that  the  elcftric  fluid  cannot 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  atmofphcre.  On  this 
^ent, however,  we  muft  obfcrve,  that  though 
»erc  reaJly  proved,  in  a  much  more  decifivc 
hDcr  than  is  done  by  Mr  Morgan,  that  the 
id  cannot  be  artificiatly  driven  through  a  va- 
in, this  would  not  prove  that  it  cannot  natu- 
Ipafi  through  it,  as  we  cannot  fuppofe  the 
Di  of  nature  and  of  art  to  be  equal;  But 
trcn  the  powers  of  art,  in  Mr  Morgan's  ex- 
wil^  have  not  a  fah'  chance  of  fuccefs,  is  evi- 
from  an  infpcftion  of /^.  7.  Plate  CXXV. 
fcc  endeavours  to  force  the  eledric  f^id 
along courfe  of  perfeft  vacuum,  and  finds 
tr  of  his  machine  infufficient  for  the  pur- 
Yct  one  of  Mr  Morgan's  own  experiments 
fate  led  him  to  vary  this  one  in  fuch  a 
ru  would  perhaps  have  fliown  the  poflibi- 
tramfmitting  the  fluid  through  the  moft  per- 
Ticuom  that  can  be  made. 

.)  He  informs  us,  that  a  fpark,  which  in 
open  air  cannot  exceed  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
"^  r,  win  appear  to  fill  the  whble  of  an  ex- 
rccciver  4  inches  wide  and  8  inches  long  5 
;h  in  the  latter  cafe  it  will  be  exccflively 
in  comparifoo  with  what  it  would  have  been 
le  atmo^here :  yet,  m  order  to  prove  that 
6intnefs  of  the  eleftric  light  in  viirwo  depends 
fce  enlarged  fpace  through  which  it  is  diffuled, 
we  only  to  introduce  two  pointed  wires  into 
♦Jcanm,  Ui  that  the  fluid  may  pafs  from  the 
'^  of  the  one  to  the  point  of  the  other ;  and 
the  diftance  between  them  is  not  more  than 
IJrath  of  an  inch,  in  this  cafe  we  (hall  find  the 
^  IS  bright  as  in  the  open  air.  The  inference 
^vcd  from  this  experiment  is  obvious. 
Mr  Morgan,  inflead  of  attempting  to'caufc 
lokl  pifs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  va- 
■"•  pot  two  wires  in  the  infide  at  a  fmall  dif- 
from  each  other,  as  defcribed  in  the  expert- 
[t  jot  mentioned,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
^ald  have  made  its  way  through  that  finall 

^i.)  Bat  even  granting  Mr  Morgan  his  con- 
^  that  there  is  a  vocuuut  (which  be  cannot 
J»)  beyond  the  limits  of  our  atmofphcrc, 
^  the  eleftric  fluid  belonging  to  our  fylVem 
J-  pa&,  ftill  it  will  prove  nothing  againft .  the 
■prefcocc  of  this  fluid.  The  light  of  the  fufi 
*  ooubdeft  fill  the  atmofphcres  of  all  the  other 
'^  with  quantities  of  the  eledtric  fluid  pro- 
"""  to  their  ftwj  and  if,  as  il  fuppofcd 
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from  analoffy,  and  generally  believed  by  aflrono- 
mers,  the  fixed  ftars  are  all  fo  many  funs,  in  the 
centres  of  other  folar  fyftems,  giving  light  to  my- 
riads of  other  worlds,  which  circulate  round  thenit 
there  will  be  no  occafion  for  the  eledric  fluid  be- 
longing to  our  globe  to  go  beyond  its  atmofphere, 
as  every  planet  in  the  infinity  of  fpace  will  thus 
be  furnifbed  with  a  fuffident  quantity  of  it,  with- 
in its  own  atmofphere,  to  anfwer  every  purpoic 
of  nature. 

(292.)  «*  On  the  whole,"  fays  MrTytler,  «  wc 
cannot  from  this  experiment  of  Mr  Morgan's  or 
indeed  any  others  argue  againft  the  poflibility  of  the 
paflage  or  the  cle<5h4c  fluid  ft^m  any  part  of  the 
creation  to  another.  We  cannot  force  it,  it  it 
true,  becaufe  it  is  difpofed  by  its  own  natural 
laws  to  refift  our  efforts ;  but  where  it  is  dif- 
pofed by  thefe  laws  to  yield  in  one  place,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  current  of  it  thither 
from  fome -other,  which  we  would  find  ourfelvet 
equally  unable  to  ftop  by  all  the  machines  that 
ever  have  been  or  will  be  invented.  There  is  ^ 
yet  therefore  not  the  leaft  proof  that  the  ele^ric 
fluid  does  not  pervade  the  moft  diftant  regions  of 
fpace,  and  there  perform  all  thofe  great  opera- 
tions which  have  been  afcribed  to  unknown  and" 
inexplicable  powers."  For  a  further  account  of 
the  operations  of  this  fluid  in  producing  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  fee  the  articles  Atmo8phbre» 
Aurora  Borbalis,  Earthquake,  Hail,  Hur- 
&icabe,Lightning,Mbteor,Rain,Snow,&c 

PART   ni. 

PRACTICE  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

Sect.  I.    Of  the  construction  of  the  Elec- 
trical Apparatus  in  general. 

(193.)  Electricity  being  almoft  entirely  a 
new  fcience,  perhaps  no  other  branch  of  natural 
philofophy  requires  a  more  clofe  application  in 
the  ftudent,  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  pradical  part  of  it.  He  ftiould  not  only  be 
poflefled  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  beft  ap- 
paratus now  in  ufe,  but  fliould  alfo  be  acquaint* 
ed  with  ihe  method  of  conftruding  the  difTercnt 
machines,  in  order  that  he  may  have  it  in  his  pow- 
er to  alter,  corred,  or  improve  any  part  of  them» 
as  occafion  may  requh-e,  or  difcoveries  may  fcetji 
to  indicate  a  neceffity  of  doing.  The  moft  im- 
portant confequences  often  flow  from  a  flight 
and  ieemingly  triflhig  alteration  in  the  dedrical 
machinery. 

(294.)  The  practical  part  of  cledricity  natural^ 
1y  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches  ;'Viz.'  the  appa* 
Tatus  employed,  and  the  experiments  made  with 
it ;  but  the  ufe  and  application  of  the  tormer  be- 
ing beft  illuftratfd  by  the  latter,  wc  thou^bt  it 
improper  to  feparate  them.  Mr  Cavallo  i'ubdi* 
^des  the  former  into  3  claflcs;  viz.  1.  The  in- 
itruments  ncccflary  to  produce  eledncity :  »• 
Tliofe  proper  to  accirafiolate,  retain,  and  employ 
it,  and  3.  Thofe  neceflary  to  meafure  its  quan- 
tity, and  afcertain  its  quality. 

(195.)  The  inftruments  principally  ufed  to  pr(v 
duce  eledricity  arc  called  by  way  of  cmphafii 
BleBrical  Macbijtes,  They  arc  made  in  fo  many 
.^iflercxit  fonnsi  that  it  would  be  tedious  and  dtr- 
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iicult  to  gitc  only  a  very  (hort  defcription  of  them 
all.  We  ihall  therefore  firft  lay  down  the  moil 
ncceflary  rules  for  conftruding  cWdrical  machines 
in  general ;  and  then  give  a  particular  defcription 
of  thofe^  which  are  n?/jfl  generally  ufeful^  and  coo- 
tain  the  lateft  improvements..  .  , 

(a96.)  The  principal  parts  of  the  ele<5trical  ma- 
chine are  the  elc<5tric,  the  moving  engine^  the  rub- 
ber, and  the  prime  condudor,  /.  t,  an  infulatcd 
Conidudor,  which  immediately  receives  the  elec- 
tricity from  the  excited  ekftric 

(297.)  EtECTKica  were  formerly  ufed  of  dif- 
Irrent  fubHances^  as  glafs,  rolin,  fulphur,  icaling 
.mrax,  &.C.  Their  forms  were  alfo  various,  as 
.globes,  cylinders^  fpheroids,  &c.  The  reafon  of 
this  variety  was,  i  ft,  that  it  was  not  then  afcertained 
v^hat  fubiUnce  aded  moft  powerfully ;  and  adly, 
to  prodi^ci  a  po&tive  or  negative  ek<5tricity  at 
.pleafurei  -  At  prefent  fmootk  glafs  only  is  ufed ; 
for  whoi  the  machine  has  an  inl'ulated  rubber,  the 
operator  may  produce  pofitive  or  negative  elcdri- 
city  at  his  pleafure,  without  changing  the  eledric; 
which  clearly  proves  the  fallity  of  thofe  fyftems 
of  elcdtricity,  which  are  founded  upon  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  a  fpeciftc  dUTerence  between  njHreom  and 
refinous  cledricityt  as  anfing  fi-om  the  nature  of 
.  the  difierent  fubftances  producing  them. 

(298.)  As  for  the  form  of  the  glafs,  tbo(e  com- 
'monly  ufed  at  prefent  are  globes  and  cylinders. 
The  moft  convenient  Gze  ^^r  a  globe,  is  from  9 
to  12  inches  diameter.  They  are  made  with  one 
neck,  which  is  cemented  to  a  ftrong  brafs  cap  in 
order  to  adapt  them  to  a  proper  frame.  The  beft 
cement  for  eledrical  purpofes  is  made  with  two 
parts  of  rofin,  two  of  beeswax,  and  one  of  the 
powder  of  red  ochre.  Thefc  ingredients  are  melt- 
ed, and  mixed  together  in  any  veffcl  over  the  fire; 
,and  afterwards  kept  ^r  ufe.  This  kind  of  ce- 
ment flicks  very  faft ;  and  is  much  preferable  to 
roiin  only»  as  it  ii  not  fo  brittle,  and  at  the  fame 
time  infulates  equally  well. 

(299.)  The  CYLINDERS  arc  made  with  two 
nedcs;  they  are  ufed  to  the  greateft  advantage  with- 
.out  any  axis ;  and  their  common  0ze  is  from  4 
inches  diameter  and  8  inches  long,  to  12  inches 
;  diameter  and  2  feet  long.  Very  large  cylinders, 
fhould  be  ftrengthened  by  a  glafs  axis ;  viz.  a  fo- 
lid  ftick  of  glau  from  the  one  cap  to  the  other. 
The  glafs  generally  ufed  is  the  beft  flint ;  thouglii 
jt  is  not  abfolutely  determined  which  kind  of  me^ 
ftal  is  the  beft  for  eledrical  globes  or  cylinders. 
The  thickiiefs  of  the  glafs  feems  immaterial,  but 
perhaps  the  thinneft  is  preferable.  It  has  often 
^happened,  that  glafs  globes  and  cylinders,  in 
>vmrling,  have  burft  in  pieces  with  great  violence* 
aiKl  with  no  fmall  danger  to  the  by*ftaiMler^ 
Thofe  accidents  are  fujppofed  to  happep  when  the 
globes  or  cylinders,  after  being  blown,  are  fud- 
denly  cooled.  The  workmen  fhould  therefore  be 
enjomed  to  let  them  pafs  gradually  from  the  hea^ 
of  the  glafs  houfe^  \o  the  temperature  of  the  af- 
mofpbere. 

(300.)  Electricians  are  not  agreed,,  whether  a 
.lining  fi  fome  elednc  fubftance,  as  roun,  turpjsn- 
Vme,,  ^c.  on  the  infide  furface  of  the  ^lafs^ 
.has  any.effed  toincreafe  its  ele^rical  power;  but 
U  feems  pretty  well  •determin^,  tliat  if  it  does  no^ 
incrcale  the  power  of  a  glafs  globe  or  cylinderi  at 


Jeaft  it  confiderably  improFCS  a  bad  one.  Tl 
moft  approved  compofition  for  this  purpoic, 
made  with  4  parts  of  Venice  tmpentine,  one  pa 
of  rofin,  and  one  part  of  bees  wax.  This  coi 
pofition  muft  be  boiled  for  about  two  hours  -w 
a  gentle  fire,  and  ftined  very  often :  afterwanli 
is  left  to  cool,  and  refervcd  for  ufe.  When  2  glo 
or  cylinder  is  to  be  lined  with  this  mixture,  a  (i 
.6cient  quantity  of  it  is  to  be  broken  into  {a 
pieces,  and  introduced  into  the  glafs ;  then, 
holding  the  glafs  near  the  fire,  the  mixture  is  m 
ed,  and  coually  fprcad  over  all  its  internal  furfi 
.to  about  ttie  thicknefs  of  a  fixpence.  In  thii 
peration,  care  muft  be  Uken  that  the  glafs  be  la^ 
hot  gradually,  and  be  Continually  turned,  U)^ 
it  may  be  heated  equally  in  all  parts,  othcrwift 
is  apt  to  break  in  the  operation. 

(301.)  As  to  the  engine  which  b  to  give  H 
tion  to  the  eledric,  multiplying  wheels  have  bl 
generally  ufed,  which,  properly  adapted,  m^ 
give  the  eleAric  a  quick  motion,  while  they  J 
conveniently  turned  by  a  winch.  The  ufual  I 
thod  is,  to  fix  a  wheel  on  one  fide  of  the  &I 
of  the  machine,  which  is  turned  by  a  wmch,  I 
has  a  groove  round  its  circumference  Upoai 
brafs  cap  of  the  ueck  of  the  glafs  globe,  or  od 
the  necks  of  the  cylinder,  a  pulley  is  fixwJ,  ^ 
diameter  is  about  the  3d  or  4th  part  of  the 
meter  of  the  wheel :  then  a  (bring  or  ftrao  ii 
over  the  wheel  and  the  pulley ;  and,  of  Ii 
means,  when  the  winch  is  turned,  the  glofc( 
cylinder  makes  3  or  4  revolutions  for  one  tH 
tion  of  the  wheel.  One  inconvenience  gewl 
attends  this  conftruaiom  ▼>*•  that  the  Aria 
fometimes  fo  very  flack,  that  the  machmc  ctf 
work.  To  remedy  this,  the  wheel  Ihodd 
made  moveable  with  refpc^  to  the  ckdri^ 
that  by  means  of  a  fcrew  it  may  be  fixed  it  1 
proper  diflance ;  or  elfe  the  pulley  fljould  ■ 
ieveral  grooves  of  different  radii  on  its  circa 
fierencc.  .  ^ 

(30a.)  Some  turn  the  cylinder  fimply  wa 
winch,  without  any  accelerated  motion;  but  I 
feems  not  fufticient  to  produce  the  peateft  t 
trie  power  that  glafs  is  capable  of  giving;  for 
globe  or  cylinder  fhould  properly  make  about 
revolutions  in  a  (econd,  which  is  more  than  I 
be  conveniently  done  with  the  winch  oolf.  i 
picthod,  however,  on  account  of  its  fimjw 
.fluid  eafy  conftru^ftion,  fliould  not  be  difregawi 
and  it  may  be  preferred  when  no  very  great  pfl 
er  is  requu-ed.  Inftead  of  the  pulley  and  «J 
a  wheel  and  pinion,  or  a  wheel  ami  an  cnJ 
fcrew  h«6  been  ufed.  This  conftru^on  may  1 
fwcr  tolerably  well  for  fmall  Uble  roachioes;  I 
it  muft  be  conftrufted  with  great  nicety;  otM 
wife  it  is  apt  to  make  a  difagreeable  rattling,  ajj 
'without  frequent  oifing,  foon  wears  away  by  U 
^reat  fdifUon  of  its  parts.  . 

(303.)  "  ThcuuBBER,  as  It  is  now  made,  |tt 
'Mr  CaYallo,t  is  nothing  more  than  a  filk  cuW* 
JftufFed  with  hair ;  and  over  this  is  put  a  pica ' 
leather,  on  which  forac. amalgam  has  been  rtt 
bed,  fo  as  to  ftick  as  faft  as  poffible  to  thelealM 
Sometime  ago  it  was  generally  ufed,  *"i^"j*? 
cuftomary  alfo,  to  make  the  rubber  of  nd  ^ 
J^  ftuifed  with  hair  ;  but  the  filk  one,  as  abw 
dcfgribed  (wjucb'is  an  tmprovefccnt  <w  ^J 
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I  KsorH)  k  much  preferable.    If  this  (ilk  culhion,    it  conftaDtly  changing  the  preHure  of  the  line  of 
m  acoouat  of  adapting  it  to  the  furface  of  the    conta(5t  betwixt  the  rubber  and  cylinder  while  it 
[pk  if  to  be  fix^d  upon  a  metal  plate*  then  care    pafTcs  from  the  under  to  the  upper  fide,  and  thua 
Ipikl  be  taken  to  nuke  the  plate  free  from  iharp     rendering  the  effc&  inconltant  and  uncertain. 
Ifas,  edges,  or  comers,  and  it  (bould  be  as    ^   (309.)  The  prime,  orjirjl  conductor,  is  an 

w^ flTLi .^  3     '.t^  /.,L      infulatcd  conducing  fubftance,  fumifhed  with  one 

or  more  points  at  one  end,  to  collet  the  eledri* 
city  immediately  from  the  elecStric.  When  it  is 
wanted  of  a  moderate  fize,  it  is  ul'ual  to  make  it 
of  hollow  brafs ;  but  when  it  is  intended  to  be 
very  large,  then,  on  account  of  the  price  of  the 
materials,  it  is  made  of  paitcboard  covered  with 
tin  foil  or  gilt  paper.  It  is  generally  made  cylin- 
drical ;  but  let  the  form  be  what  it  will,  it  ihould 
always  be  made  perfedly  free  from  points  or  (harp 
ber  maoiicr ;  for  which  reafon  a  piece  of  (ilk  edges :  and  if  holes  are  to  be  made  in  it,  which 
mo  added  to  the  extremity  of  the  leather. — Mr    on  many  accounts  are  very  convenient,  they  (hould 

t>e  well  rounded,  and  made  perfedly  fmooth. 
That  end  of  it  which  is  at  the  greate(t  diftancc 
from  the  ele<Slric  ought  to  be  made  larger  than 
the  reft,  as  the  ftrongeft  exertion  of  the  eledtrie 
fluid  to  elcape  ^m  the  condudtor  b  always  at 
that  end. 

(310.)  The  titter  the  prime  condudor  is,  the 
longer  and  uenfer  a  fpark  can  be  drawn  from  it,  the 
quantity  of  ele^ricity  difchargcd  in  a  fpark,  being 
nearly  proportional  to  the  (ize  of  the  conduAor. 
On  this  account,  the  prime  condudor  is  now 
made  much  larger  than  formerly.  Its  fizc,  how- 
ever, may  be  la  large,  that  the  dtfBpation  of  the 
eledricity  from  its  furface,  may  be  greater  than 
the  elcdric  can  fupply ;  in  which  cafe,  the  in- 
creafe  of  fizc  would  only  render  it  an  unwieldy 
and  unnectrfiary  incumbrance. 

(311.)  Bcfides  the  above  mentioned  parts,  it  is 
necclTary  to  have  a  ftrong  frame  to  fupport  the 
eledtric,  the  rubber,  and  the  wheel.  The  prime 
condu(flor  (hould  be  fupported  by  ftands,  with* 
pillars  of  glafs  or  baked  wood,  and  not  by  filk 
ftrings,  which  admit  of  continual  motion.  In 
(hort,  the  machine,  the  prime  condu^or,  and  any 
other  apparatus  a(iually  ufed,  (hould  be  made  to 
(land  as  ftcady  as  poilible,  otherwife  many  incon- 
veniences will  arife. 

(31*.)  Every  eU'«itrician  (hould  be  provided  with 
GLASS  TUBES  of  different  tizes,  a  pretty  large 
(lick  of  fcaling  wax,  or  a  glafs  tube  covered  with 
feaiing  wax,  for  the  negative  eledricity.  He 
(hould,  at  lead,  not  be  without  a  glafs  tube  about 
3  feet  loRg  and  i^  half  inch  in  diameter.  This 
tube  (hould  be  clotVd  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other 
end  (hould  have  fixed  a  brafs  cap  ivith  a  (lop- 
cock  ;  which  is  ufeful  in  cafe  it  (hould  b^  required 
to  condenfe  or  rarity  the  air  within  the  tube. 
The  bed  rubber  for  a  lube  of  fnjooth  glafs  is  the 
rough  fide  of  black  oiled  filk,  efpecially  when  it 
has  lomc  am.l«jam  rubbed  upon  it ;  but  the  be(t 
rubber  for  a  rough  glafs  tube,  a  ftick  of  baked 
wood,  feaiing  wax,  or  fulphur,  is  foft  new  flannel. 
(3^3)  The  mofl  proper  inllruments  for  what  is 
called  the  accumulation  of  cledtricily  are  coated 

„      ^.  .„  .„„..^  ^„    electrics;  ahiong  which,  glafs  coated  with  con- 

wter  fmted  for  adapting  the  rubber  to  the  in-    duaors  obtains  the  principal  place :  on  account 

"uiit*  of  the  glaft,  than  that  placed  entirely    of  its  (Irength,  it  may  be  formed  into  any  Ihape, 

Mi»»K....uu.-     Itconfiftsofa  piece  of  flcxi-    and  it  will  receive  a  very  great  charge.   The  form 

of  the  glafs  is  immateiial  with  refpeifl  to  he 
charge  it  will  contain  ;  its  thicknefs  only  is  to  oc 
confiiered :  for  the  thinner  it  is,  the  more  ealiiy 
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^orH)  is  much  preferable. 
'  account  of  adapting  it  to  the  furface  of  the 
'  If  to  be  fix^d  upon  a  metal  plate,  then  care 
be  taken  to  ouke  the  plate  free  firom  (harp 
edges,  or  comers,  and  it  (hould  be  as 
jpdk  as  poinble  concealed,  or  covered  with  filk. 
Jbort  to  conftrua  the  rubber  properly,  it  mull 
Bade  io  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fide  of  it, 
the  furface  of  the  gla(^  enters  in  whiriing, 
be  as  perfcd  a  condudor  as  it  can  be  made, 
icder  to  fupply  eledricity  as  quick  as  polCble; 
itbcoppoTite  part  ihould  be  as  much  a  non- 
idodar  as  po(fible,  that  none  of  the  fluid  may 
n  back  to  the  nibber ;  which  has  been  found 
k  the  akt  when  the  rubber  is  not  made  in  a 
maoiicr ;  for  which  reafon  a  piece  of  filk 
added  to  the  extremity  of  the  leather. — Mr 
uixe's  nibber  confifts  of  filk  only  put  over 
kather  culhion,  and  very  little  amalgam  is  u- 
with  it"  / 

[304.)  Any  metal  diitolved  in  quickfilver,  will 
fiv  an  amalgam,  but  the  one  that  has  been 
knfly  uled  is  made  with  two  parts  of  quick- 
If,  asd  one  of  tin  foil,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of 
rdcred  chalk  mixed  together  in  a  mafs  like  pafte. 
5.)  The  beft  kind  of  amalgam  is  that  of  Dr 
tt,  compofed  of  zinc  and  quick- filver;  if 
of  the  latter  be  added  to  melted  zinc,  it 
it  eafily  pulverable,  and  more  quickfilver 
k  added  to  the  powder,  if  we  want  to  make 
kh  amalt^am.  It  is  apt  to  cryftallize  by 
which  ieems  in  Tome  meafure  to  be  pre- 
by  triturating  it  with  a  fmall  proportion 
k:  and  it  is  always  of  advantage  to  tritu- 
it  before  uiing.  The  proportion  prefcribed 
Dr  Higgins,  is  one  part  of  zinc  to  4  or  5  parts 
inercary.  Aurum  yntjaicitm,  or  mo(aic  gold, 
'  a&fver  nearly  as  well,  though  it  is  not  quite 

Ijc^.)  The  method  of  ufipg  the  amalgam  13  by 
fading  it  on  a  feparate  piece  of  leather,  and  ap- 
f»5  it  occafionxlly  to  the  under  part  of  the  cy- 
te  while  turning.  Thus  only  a  very  fmall  part 
tte  amalgam  it  confumed,  at  the  (ame  time  that 
ffWsis  very  powerfully  excited. 
y>h)  The  rubber  (hould  be  fupported  by  a 
Sag ;  by  which  it  will  eafily  fuit  any  tnequali^ 
I  that  nuy  be  on  the  furface  of  the  glafs ;  and 

*  trcw,  it  may  be  made  to  prefs  more  or  Icfs 
»c:a6on  requires.  It  (hould  alfo  be  infulated 
*!»« moft  perfed  manner;  as,  when  infiilation 
^  required,  it  may  be  eafily  taken  off  by  a 
*■  or  wire  hung  upon  it,  and  thus  communi- 
^Ih  the  earth  or  any  uneledlrified  body;  but 
■f^e  there  is  no  contrivance  for  infulating  the 
wr,  it  is  impoflibte  to  perform  many  of  the 

*  omotts  cle^c  experiments. 

AJ08.)  k  coofiderable  improvement  has  been 
""^t  by  Mr  William  Johes  of  London,   on 
W  of  cledrical  machines,  by  a  very  fimpic 
"UDce.    It  conQds  in  a  fprinp  placed  within 
wbbrr  it(clf ;  the  adion  of  which  is  found  to 


^ottt  the  rubber, 
f  tfoo  or  brafs,  reprefented  edgeways  by  A,  fiv. 
-  f'l^  CXXV.  It  aas  in  a  much  more  paraU 
itodaniform  manner  than  the  former,  which 
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will  it  receive  the  utitjoft  charge  it  can  bear ;  but 
it  is  at  the  fame  tlpie  more  fubjcdt  to  be  broken, 
tor  this  reafon?  a  thin  coated  jar  or  plate  may  be 
lifed  very  well  by  Itfclf,  and  it  h  very  convenient 
for  many  experiments ;  but  when  large  batteries 
are  to  be  conftrudted,  it  is  neceffary  to  ufe  glafs  a 
little  thicker,  and  care  (hould  be  taken  to  have 
them  perfe61y  well  annealed. 

(314.)  If  a  BATTERY  bc  required  of  ho  very 
great  power,  as  containing  about  8  or  9  fquare 
feet  of  coated  glafs,  common  pint  or  half  i^'nt 
phials  may  be  ufed.  They  may  be  eafily  coated 
with  tin  foil,  fheet  kad»  or  gilt  paptr,  on  the  out- 
Jidc,  and  braisi  filings  on  the  infide  ;  they  occupy 
a  fmall  fp^ct,  and,  on  accaunl  of  tlieir  thinnefs> 
bold  a  WTy  good  charge.  But  when  a  large  bat- 
tery is  required*  tbcftf  phials  cannot  be  ufed,  for 
Ihty  break  very  eatlly  j   and   f  r  that   purpofe, 

cylindrical  glafs  jars  of  about  1 5  inches  high,  and    common  Difcbarging  Rod^  Ft,  CXXV.  &r.  9.  whii 
4  or  5  inclieB  in  dUmtttr,  are  the  moft  convenient,    is  nothing  more  than  a  femicjrcnlar  bralswire,  ft 

{^  15*)  In  coating  glafs  plates  or  jir s,  which  have     nifhed  with  two  brafs  balls, ^6nt  at  the  end  of  ca< 


ea\ialljr  its  poflible,  to  the  thicknefs  of  one  tent 
or  an  mch  :  he  afterwards  coated  it  with  anoth( 
piece  of  tin  foil  reaching  within  about  two  iod« 
of  the  edge  of  the  mixture :  in  fhort,  he  coated 
platie  of  this  mixture  like  a  plate  of  glaft.  Th 
coated  plate  fcems  to  have  had  a  greater  pow 
than  a  glafs  plate  of  the  fame  diracniion^  ef« 
^hcn  the  weather  was  not  very  dry :  and  if  it 
not  fubjed  to  break  very  eafily  by  a  fpontaneoi 
difcharge,  it  may  be  very  conveniently  ufed ;  fi 
it  doth  not  very  readily  attrad  moifture,  and  co 
ftquently  may  hold  a  charge  of  elcdricity  bctfi 
and  longer,  than  glafs:  befides,  if  broken,  ItM 
be  repaired  by  a  hot  iron ;  which  is  not  the  d 
With  glafs. 

(318.)  For  difcbarging  ajar,  battery,  on 
coated  elcdric  without  receiving  the  fi)ock,tw 
iiilli-uments  have  been  contrived,  one  called  t! 


a  fuiFckntly  large  opening,  the  la  ft  method  is  to 
coat  tbon  with  tin  toil  on  both  fides,  which  may 
be  fixed  upon  the  glafs  with  vainifb,  gum  water, 
bees  ^-axj  ^c^  but  if  the  jars  h&vc  not  an  aperture 
Urge  enoucrh  lo  admit  the  tin  fdl,  and  an  inflru- 
ment  to  adapt  it  to  the  furfacr  of  the  glafs,  then 
brafi  filings  may  be  adv-tntagcoufly  ufed.  Thefc 
may  be  ftuck  on  with  ^um  water,  bees  wax,  &c. 
but  not  with  vamifli,  tor  this  is  3pt  to  be  fet  on 
fire  by  the  difcharge.  Care  mufl  be  taken  that 
the  coatinjjs  do  not  come  very  near  the  mouth  of 
the  j.ir,  for  that  will  caufc  the  jar  to  difcharge  it- 
felf.  If  the  coating  be  about  two  inches  below 
the  top,  it  will  in  general  do  very  well :  but  there 
arc  fome  ^cinds  of  glafs,  efpecially  tinged  glafs, 
that  when  coated  and  charged,  have  the  property 
of  difcbarging  themfelves  more  eafily  than  others, 
even  when  the  coating  is  5  or  6  inches  below  the 
edge. 

(316.)  When  ajar  difcharges  itfclf,  the  eleftric 
fluid  runs  from  the  in  fide  to  the  out  fide  coating 
over  the  furface  of  the  glafs  where  it  leaves  an  in- 
delible mark  all  along  its  path,  generally  of  a  zig- 
zag form.  There  is  another  fort  of  glafs,  like 
that  of  which  Florence  flafkS  are  made,  which, 
on  account  of  fome  unvitrificd  particles  in  its  ftib- 
ilance,  is  not  capable  of  holding  the  leaft  charge. 
On  thefe  accounts,  therefore,  when  a  great  num- 
ber of  jars  are  to  be  chofen  for  a  large  battery,  it 
is  advifable  to  try  fome  of  them  firft,  fo  that  their 
quality  and  power  may  be  afcertained. 

(317.)  Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  electri- 
cians to  find  fome  other  ele^ric,  which  might  an- 
fwer  better  than  glafs  for  this  purpofe,  at  leaft  in 
point  ofcheapnefs;  but,  except FatherBECCARiA's 
method,  which  may  be  ufed  very  well,  no  remark- 
able difcovery  has  been  made  relating  to  this  point. 
He  tookequalquantitiesof  very  pure  cclophonium, 
and  powder  of  maible,  fifted  exceedingly  fine,  and 
kept  them  in  a  hot  place  a  confiderable  time,  where 
they  became  perfedly  free  from  moifture :  he  then 
mixed  them,  and  melted  the  compofition  in  a  pro- 
per veflel  over  the  fire  ;  and,  when  melted,  pour- 
ed it  upon  a  table,  upon  which  he  had  previoufly 
(luck  a  piece  of  tin  foil,  reaching  within  a  or  3 
inches  of  the  cd^e  of  the  table.  He  then,  with  a 
nut  itun  fpicad  the  maluic  all  over  the  tabk  as 


wire.  The  other,  which  is  of  vtrj-  extenfive  ufc 
eledlrical  experiments,  is  cal  W  the  yoir:(edI>iflA 
sing  Rod,  'Sccfg.  10.  It  is  fdrnifhed  with  a  gl 
handle ;  the  legs  are  moveable,  and  may  be  fct^ 
anv  diftance  that  may  be  convenient. 

(319.)  When  the  electrician  is  to  ufe  this  infc 
ment,  he  holds  it  by  the  habdle ;  and  toacbfi 
one  of  the  coated  fides  of  the  charged  eledricwi 
one  knob,  and  appr6achibg  the  other  koobtotj 
other  c6ated  fide,  or  fome  condudtinfi  fubfta 
communicating  with  i^,  he  completes  the  cotwl 
nication  between  the  two  fides,  and  thusdifdia) 
thcelcdric.  '    "' 

(310.)  The  inflniment^  for  meafiiring  thcqifl 
tity,  and  afcertainin^  the  quality,  of  ele^citj,( 
called  Electrometers.  Thefis  are  o(  a^^ 
I.  The  fingle  thread  ;  2.  The  cork  or  pith  bii 
3..  The  quadrant ;  and,  4.  The  difchaiging  A 
trometer.  The  cork  ball  eleClromcter  was  in»d 
ed  by  Mr  Canton  ;  the  difcbarging  eleAromd 
by  Mr  Lane,  and  fincc  improved  by  MrHiHt 
another  on  i  different  principle  by  Mr  Kin»« 
stfiY ;  and  the  quadrant  electrometer,  which 
of  lateft  invention,  is  a  contrivance  of  Mr  Hd 

(3  a  I.)  The  eleClrician  ought  to  have  alwayi 
him,  not  only  the  inftruments  and  machinery  I 
ceflary  to  perform  the  common  experiments ;  B 
likcwife  feveral  plates  of  glafs,  jars  of  diffei^ 
fizes,  a  variety  of  different  inftruments  of  cvt 
kind,  and  even  tools  for  conftruCling  them,  th 
he  may  readily  make  fuch  new  experiments  asl 
curiofity  may  induce  him  to  try,  or  that  tray  1 
publifhed  by  others  who  are  purfuing  their  t 
fearches  in  this  branch  of  phllofophy. 

Sect.  U.    Of  the  most  useful  and  app»oti 
Electrical  Machines. 


♦  (312.)  Very  effential  alterations  and  impro'! 
ments  have  been  made  within  thefe  few  yearti ' 
the  conftruCtion  of  eleClrical  machines,  by  fc'^ 
eminent  electricians ;  and  particularly  by  Mdt 
Adams,  Nairne,  and  Jones,  inftrument- makers « 
London,  the  principal  of  which  wc  (hall  here* 
fcribe. 

(323.)  The  firft  that  merits  our  attention,  bof 
ever,  is  that  defcribed  by  DrPRiESTtEi  m  n 
mjlQn  of  EUaricitu  whii^iop  account  of  iti « 
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Unfirc  nfe,  may  be  dcfenredly  called  thcUsivER- 

iiL  Electrical  Machine.    The  bafis  confiflflT 

c^  two  oblong  boards  d  a,  which  Art  placed  in  a 

ftaation  parallel  to  one  another,  about  4  inches 

i£,nder,  and  kept  in  thit  pofition  by  two  nieces 

cf  »ood  adapted  for  the  purpofe.    Thefe  boards, 

then  fct  horizontally  on  a  tabic,  and  the  loA-er- 

m^  of  them  Axed  with  iron  cramps,  form  the 

fiipport  of  two  perpendicular  pillars  of  baked. 

vmid,  and  the  rubber  of  the  machine.     One  of 

l>;  jwlLirs,  together  with  the  fpnng  fapporting 

tir  rubber,  Aides  in  a  groove  a,  which  reaches  al- 

Eoft  the  whole  length  6f  the  upper  board  ;  and, 

V  means  of  a  fcrew,  may  be  placed  at  any  requi- 

iddiiUnce  from  the  pillar  ^,  which  is  tixcd,  bc- 

i|  put  through  a  mortice  in  the  upper  board, 

E^  faftcned  to  the  lower.    In  thefe  two  pilUrs 

re  ievera]  holes  for  the  admittance  of  the  fpindles 

td  different  globes ;  and  as  they  may  be  fitueted 

■  It  iny  di(bncc  from  one  another,  they  may  be  a- 

ipted  to  receive  not  only  globes,  but  cylinders 

IJ>hcroids  of  different  fixes.    **  In  this  machine 

DrPricftley)  more  than  one  globe  or  cylin- 

'»ay  be  ufed  at  once,  by  fixing  one  above  the 

in  the  different  holes  of  the  pillars  ;  and  by 

to  each  a  proper  pulley,  they  may  be  whir- 

ifl  at  once,  to  incrcafe  the  eledricity.      But  ad 

rebbcrs  cannot  be  conveniently  applied,  the 

of  fevcral  globes  put  together  iti  this  man- 

Jirr,  Aough  greater  than  one,  is  by  no  means  e- 

Jtolll  what  it  would  be  if  the  power  of  them  all 

BBingly  were  united.   Fij^.  la,  repri^fents  a 

BMmeof  this  kind  invented  by  Dr  Watfon. 

.  (ji4-)  '*  The  rubber  (adds  Dr  Prieftley)  confifts 

•fa hollow  piece  of  copper,  filled  with  hoife  hair 

tod  covered  with  bafil  (kin.    It  is  fupported  by  a 

l^ckrt  which  receives  the  cylindrical  axis  of  a 

wy^  and  flat  piece  of  baked  wood  g,  the  oppo- 

mt  part  of  which  is  inferted  into  the  focket  of  a 

4ent  ftecl  fpring  h,     Thefe  parts  are  calily  fepa- 

Jjifd,  fo  that  the  rubber,  or  the  piece  of  wood 

liirvet  to  infulatc  it,  may  be  changed  at  plea- 

t.   The  fpring  admits  of  a  twofold  alteration 

pofitioiu    It  may  be  either  flipped  along  the 

or  moved  In  the  contrary  dircftion,"  (the 

t  being  wider  than  the  fcrew  that  faftens  the 

iigf)  "  fo  as  to  give  it  every  dcfir^ble  politioti 

^^  refpcd  to  the  globe  or  cylinder ;  and  it  is 

F^dcs  fumilhed  with  a  fcrew  which  makes  it 

|rcii  harder  or  lighter  as  the  operator  chobfes." 

fji50  The  wheel  of  this  machine  is  fixed  to  the 
^He,  and  has  feveral  grooves  for  admitting 
•<ff  ftringi  than  one,  in  cafe  that  a  or  3  globes 
*  cylinders  are  ufed  «t  a  time  i  and  as  it  is  difcrt- 
P^  from  ,the  frame  of  the  machine,  the  latter 
(*T  be  icrewed  at  different  diftances  frdm  the 
P»cr,  and  thus  fuited  to  the  variable  length  of 
fc*rit»g.  The  chain  conneded  with  the  rubber 
**ufor  making  a  communication  with  the  table, 
**^  iofulatioh  U  not  wanteds    The  prime  con- 
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(316.)  Another  machine  has  been  invented  b/ 
Dr  IsGENHOusz,  which  for  its  fimpHcity  and 
concifcnefs  makes  a  fine  contrail  with  the  former. 
It  confifts  of  a  circular  glafs  plate  about  one  foot 
diachettr,  which  is  turned  vertically  by  a  winch 
fixed  to  the  iron  axis  thai  paffes  through  its  mid- 
dle i  and  it  is  fubl>ed  by  4  cufhioris,  each  about 
two  inc'.es  Jong,  fitoated  at  the  oppofite  ends  of 
tiie  vertical  diameter.  The  franrtc  coonfts  of  a 
bottom  board,  aboiit  a  foot  fquarc,  or  a  foot  long 
Rnd  fix  inches  broad,  which,  when  the  machine  i$ 
to  be  ufed,  may  be  faftcned  by  an  iron  crank  ta 
the  table.  Upon  this  board  two  other  (lender  and 
fnialler  ones  arc  raifcd,  which  lie  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  are  faftened  together  at  their  top  by 
a  fmall  piece  of  wood.  Thefe  upright  hoards  fap- 
port  in  their  middle  the  axis  of  the  plate,  and  t<> 
them  the  rubbers  ate  fafte>»ed.  The  con'iu(5lor  is 
of  hollow  brafs  ;  and  from  its  extremities  branches 
are  extended,  which,  coming  Very  near  the  extre- 
mity of  the  glnfs,  colled  the  elc^ricity  frcm  it* 
The  power  of  this  machifie  is  perhaps  greater  thari 
one  woutd  irfiapine  froni  lookln?  at  it.  Its  cdn- 
ftrUv^iort  will  not  clfily  admit  of  the  rubbers  being 
infulatedi  and  confequently  it  cannot  be  adapted 
to  a. great  variety  of  experiments  }  but  it  ie  very 
portable,  is  not  very  liable  to  be  out  of  order,  and 
has  a  power  fuflSciently  ftrong  for  phyfical  pur- 
pofes. 

(317.")  A  very  portable  cle(ftrical  macHirte  invent- 
ed by  Mr  Read,  and  improved  by  Mr  Lane*  is 
reprefehted  in  Plate  CXXV.jfg-.  13.  A  is  the  glaf« 
cylinder,  moved  vertically  by  means  of  the  pulley 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  aitis.  TIhs  pulley  is  turn- 
ed by  a  large  wllcel,  B,  which  lies  parallel  to  the 
tible.  There  are  3  pulleys  of  different  dimenfiona 
niarkcd  irl  the  figure  ;  one  of  which  revolves  four 
times  for  every  revolution  of  the  large  wheel  B. 
The  condudor  C  is  furniftied  with  points  to  col- 
lei^  the  fluid,  and  is  fcrcwed  to  the  ^ire  of  ^ 
coated  jar  D,  vvhich  ftahds  in  a  focket  between 
the  cylinder  and  the  wheel.  The  figure  alfo  repre- 
sent s  the  manner  of  applying  Mr  Heitly's  elc(itro- 
metcr  to  this  machine ;  of  which  an  account  la 
fubjoined. 

(338.)  A  mod  convenient  triachitte  fofphilorophl- 
cal  purpofts,  and  whofe  power  is  equal  to  that  of 
miich  larger  ones  of  the  old  conftiudion,  is  reprc- 
fented  in  Plau  CXXVIII.^%.  i.  The  frame  con- 
fifts  of  the  bottom  boaid  A  B  C  D  ;  which,  when 
the  machine  is  to  be  ufed,  muft  be  faftened  to  the 
table  by  two  brafs  or  iron  cramps.  Upon  the  bot- 
tom board*  there  are  two  round  pillars  E  F  per- 
pendicularlv  raifed  ;  which  anfwer  beft  made  of 
baked  wood.  Thefe  fupport  the  cylinder  G  by  the 
axles  of  the  brafs  or  wooden  caps  11.  From  one 
of  thefe  proceeds  the  long  axle  H,  going  through 
an  hole  ill  the  pillar  F  i  having  a  fimple  winch,  I, 
fixed  oil  its  fquare  end  ;  or  fometimes,  as  in/^.  j. 
below  a  pulley,  I.    On  the  circumference  of  this 


woor  IS  made  of  copper,  hollow,  and  in  the    pulley  are  feveral  grooves  to  fuit  the  variable  length 
*^  of  I  pear ;  hating  its  neck  placed  .upwards,  •  cf  the  ftrirjg  u,  which  goes  round  one  of  them,  aa 


^  lU  bottom,  or  rounded  part  i,  placed  oh  a 
"^  of  gUft  or  baked  wood.  An  arched  wire  / 
Jj^^?^  from  its  neck,  having  an  open  ring  at  its 
^  tt  which  fome  fmall  pointed  wires  m  are 
!  "J^Jf*  that  by  playing  lightly  on  the  globe  or 
Wttcollca  the  dearie  fluid  from  it. 
VouVULPAarJ. 


well  as  round  the  large  multiplying  wheel  A.  The 
other  cap  of  the  cylinder  has  a  fmall  cavity  which 
fits  the  conical  extremity  of  a  ftrong  fcrew  pro- 
ceeding from  the  pillar.  The  wheel  A,  which  is 
moved  by  the  handle,  turns  routid  a  ftrong  axle 
proccediag  from  about  the  mid^  of  the  fame 
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pillar.  In  fmall  machine?  the  fimple  winch  may 
be  adopted  with  great  advantage,  as  is  reprefent- 
ed  in^^.  i.  as  not  bein^  liable  to  diforder ;  but  in 
large  ones  the  multiplying  wheel  is  indifpcnfably 
neceflary. 

(339.)  The  rubber,  in  all  thefe  machines,  is  com- 
pofed  of  a  culhion  ftuffed  with  horfe-hair  or  flan- 
nel, faftencd  to  a  board  behind.  It  is  coveted  with 
red  Bafil  leather ;  and  from  its  under  edge  a  piece 
of  black  Perlian  filk  is  glued,  which  goes  over  the 
cylinder  as  at  a^  fg,  i.  to  near  the  points  of  the 
collertor  fixed  in  the  condudor.  Thus  a  greater 
power  of  eleftricity  is  excited  than  could  have 
been  done  by  the  former  machines.  In  them  a 
piece  of  leather  was  faftened  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  cuftiion,  bearing  againft  the  cufhion  itfelf.  To 
this  piece  of  leather  another  of  oiled  (ilk  was  fcw- 
cd,  covering  the  Cylinder.  In  this  way  fome  a- 
jnalgam  was  to  be  laid  upon  the  piece  of  leather, 
and  worked  into  its  fubftance  as  much  as  poffiblc ; 
but  in  the  prefent  method  nothing  more  is  necef- 
fary  than  to  hold  an  amalgamated  piece  of  leather 
once  or  twice  to  the  cylinder  while  turning.  The 
rubber  is  fixed  to  the  glafs  pillar,  K,  {fg,  i.)  which 
is  faftened  into  a  wooden  bafis,  L,  at  the  bottom. 
This  turns  on  an  hinge ;  and  by  a  fcrcw  at  M, 
going  through  the  bafis  to  a  fixed  block  on  the 
frame,  the  preflure  of  the  cuihion  may  be  aug- 
mented or  diminifhed  at  pleafure;  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  rendered  much  more  fteady  and  u- 
niform  than  by  a  flat  Aiding  board  and  tightening 
fcrew  as  formerly  ufed.  The  glaft  pillar  K,  as 
well  as  all  other  glafs  pillars,  the  glafs  feet  of  in- 
fulating  (tools,  &c.  (bould  be  covered  with  var- 
ni{h  or  rather  fealiog  wax ;  otherwife  they  will  in- 
ipulate  very  imperfectly  on  account  of  the  moifture 
they  attraift  from  the  air  in  damp  weather. 

(330  )  It  was  nfual  to  fupport  the  rubber  upon 
two  fprings  fcrewed  to  its  back,  which  proceeded 
from  the  wooden  cap  of  the  pillar,  in  order  to 
give  way  to  and  fuit  the  inequalities  of  the  glafa ; 
but  by  this  contrivaTicc  the  line  of  contadt  with 
the  cylinder  was  not  always  the  fame,  nor  its  pref- 
fure  uniform.  Mr  Jones  has  removed  this  diffi- 
culty by  the  bent  fpring  reprefented  fg,  t.  Plate 
CXXV.  It  is  fixed  by  a  fcrew  at  B,  and  gives 
way  by  Aiding  notches  at  a  a:  its  length  and 
breadth  arc  equal  to  that  of  the  cuftiion,  and  its 
thicknefs  proportional  to  the  diameter  and  atftion 
of  the. cylinder  upon  it.  In  the  machine  above 
defcribed,  the  rubber  is  well  infulated,  which  is  a 
great  advantage  when  it  is  neceflary  to  conneft 
with  the  cuihion  a  conduiftor,  called  the  negative 
eonduRor  ;  and  when  this  happens  not  to  be  the 
cafe,  which  it  ufually  is  in  making  the  common 
experiments,  a  chain  with  a  fmall  hook  and  ring 
may  be  hung  to  one  end  of  the  conductor,  the  o- 
ther  falling  upon  the  table  as  mfig,  i.  PL  CXXVill. 

(331.)  In  this  machine,  the  piirtie  condu<5tor  is 
reprefented  by  N,  in^^.  i.  It  receives  the  elet5tric 
fluid  from  the  cylinder,  and  is  ufually  mr.de  of  brafs 
or  tin  japanned.  It  is  infulated  by  the  ghfs  pillar, 
O,  that  fupports  it,  and  which  is  fcrewed  into  a 
wooden  bafis  or  foot.  U  is  more  convenient  to 
place  the  condu(ftor  parallel  to  the  cylinder  than 
with  one  of  its  ends  towanls  it.  The  handle  of 
the  wheel  h<,  Jig.  t.  or  the  fitnple  winch  I,  yf^.  i. 
(hould  be  fo  turned,  tliat  the  excited  part  of  the 
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cylinder  may  revolve  from  the  rubber  to  the  collec- 
ting points  of  the  condudor;  the  prime  condudor, 
ftanding  then  as  in  the  figure,  will  be  elcdrificd 
pofitively,  or  overcharged  with  the  elearic  fluid : 
for  by  the  adion  of  rubbing,  the  cylinder  pumps, 
as  it  were,  the  fluid  from  the  rubber,  and  cYwy 
other  body  properly  conriefted  with  it,  and  givci 
it  to  the  prime  condu<5tor.  But  if  negative  dec. 
tricity  he  required,  the  chain  muft  be  removed 
from  the  rubber,  and  hung  to  the  prime  conduc- 
tor :  for  in  this  cafe,  the  eledricity  of  the  priw 
conductor  will  be  communicated  to  the  groond| 
and  the  rubber  remaining  infulated  will  appeal 
ftrongly  negative.  If  another  condudor,  equal  ii 
fize  to  N,  be  conneded  with  the  rubber,  asftroiqij 
negative  eledricity  may  be  obtained  from  tbco* 
as  poftlive  eledridty  from  the  other. 

(j^aO  ^^  eledrical  machine,  with  a  condaA* 
in  the  rfiape  of  a  T,  and  an  improved  medical  a^ 
paratus,  is  reprefented  on  Plate  QX\}I\\\,  fg,% 
It  is  ufetl  where  it  is  neceflary  to  give  the  (hod 
in  the  arms,  and  will  be  particularly  cxpLrind 
afterwards,  under  Medical  Klictricitx,  I 
Part)X. 

(3 3 3-)  Mf"  Na  I R N  F.'s  patent  eleSrical  machine  i 
medical purpoffs^  is  exhibited  in/??-  3*  /^/.CXXVll 
Its  principal  parts  are  the  glaft  cylinder,  gcned 
about  7  inches  in  diameter  and  la  in  length,  w! 
the  two  conduv*  >rs  parallel  to  it.     It  isniraiAi 
with  wooden  caps,   and   turns  in  two  wooih 
pieces  cemented  on  the  top  of  two  ftrong  ^ 
pillars  BB.     Thefe  pillars  are  made  feft  intoll 
bottom  board  of  the  machine,  which  is  faHoM 
to  the  table  by  means  of  a  crank.     There  M 
grooves  made  in  the  under  part  of  the  bottomi 
the  crank,  through  which  the  pieces  FF  fli4 
On  thefe  pieces  the  pillars  ^nd,  by  which  theti 
condudors  are  fupported ;  and  in  order  to  phi 
thefe  condudors  nearer  to  the  cylinder,  or  rcmOl 
them  farther  from  it,  the  piecen  on  which  t^ 
(tand  are  moveable  outwards  or  inwards,  ami  m 
l>c  fixed  by  the  two  fcrew-nuts  L  L.   The  rohbl 
is  faftened  to  the  condudor  R ;  and  confifts  d 
cufliion  of  leather  Itufl^ed,  having  a  piece  of  I 
glued  to  its  under  part.    This  laft  being  turt 
over  the  fucface  of  the  cufliion,  and  thus  intci 
fed  between  it  and  the  glafs,  goes  over  the  < 
der,  and  almoft  touches  the  pointed  wires  wki 
are  fixed  on  the  other  condudors,  for  the  purp( 
of  colleding  the  eledric  fluid  from  the  cylindd 
The  condudors  are  of  tin  covered  with  btoC 
lacker,  each  of  them  containing  a  large  coaSB 
glafs  jar,  and  likewife  a  fmaller  one,  oracoitt 
tube,  which  arc  vifible  when  the  caps  NN  It 
removed.    To  each  condudor  is  fixed  a  knobC 
for  the  oceafional  fufpenfion  of  a  chain  to  proda( 
pofitive  or  negative  elcdricity.     That  part  of  IJ 
winch  C,  which  ads  as  a  lever  in  turning  the  C| 
linder,  is  of  glafs.    Thus  every  part  of  the'iri 
chine  is  infulated,  the  cylinder  itfelf  and  its  \xi 
caps  not  excepted ;  by  which  means  the  eledtl 
fluid  has  the  fmallcft;  chance  of  having  any  part* 
it  dKfipated,  and  hence  the  effects  are  likdy  to  I 
the  more  powerful.     And  to  this  MrNaimehi 
adapted  fome  flexible  conducting  joints,  a  <tt 
charging  eledrometer,  and  other  utenfils  need 
fary  for  the  pradice  of  medical  eledridtr. 

(334.)  Of  the  various  elediical  machtocs  aa 
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ippamui  that  have  been  invented  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  fcience,  none  is  perhaps  fuperior  to 
thjt  of  Mr  George  Adams,  a  late  eminent  elec- 
tridin  of  FJcet  Street,   London,  and  author  of 
fcftral  ofcful  works  on  e!ed>ricity.  This  machine 
jirtprcfrntcd  in  PL  CXXVllI.  /^.  4.     The  parts 
rfllic  machine,  which  fall  mote  imimediately  un- 
dff  oar  attention,  are,   i.  The  eleftric,   or  the 
yUfs  cyUndcr  which   is  to  be  excited.     2.  The 
•ccbanical  contrivances  by  which  it  is  put  in  mo- 
tion.   3.  The  culliion   and  its  appendages.    4* 
I  Tbecondu«5lor,  orcondudors.     The  glafs  cylin- 
der of  the  machine  is  put  in  motion  by  a  limple 
IJDch.  This  is  lefs  liable  to  be  out  of  order,  than 
;  ^  that  arc  turned  with  a  muUiplyii»g  wheel, 
«d  liib  enables  us  to  exCite  the  machine  more 
^)werfully.    The  cylinder,  FfUII,  is  fupported 
i_  tv  two  ftrong  perpendicular  pieces,  DE.  •  The 
f  ujsof  one  cap  of  the  cylinder  moves  in  a  fmall 
[Wat  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  fupports. 
J Tbcoppofiie  axis  palfca  through  the  upper  part 

t<iflbc  other  fupport.     To  this  axis  the  winch  or 
iundlcis  tttted.     The  cushion  is  fupported  and 
■iiifuUted  by  a  glafs  pilUr ;  the  lower  part  of  this 
|»83r  is  fitted  into  a  womien  focket,  to  which  a 
•pjiating  fcrew  is  adapted,  to  increafe  or  dimi- 
^  thr  preHbrc  of  the  cuftiion  a^ainft  the  cylin- 
■fa.    K  piece  of  filk  comes  trom   the  under 
'Cipof  the  cufhion,   and  lies  on  the  cylinder, 
fiai  between  it   and   the  cuihion,  and  pro- 
Jjwftjgtill  it  nearly  meets  the  colle^ing  points 
lrf*^condu<*tor.     The  naore  flrongly  this  filk  ts 
I  teJc  to  adhere  to  the  cylinder,  the  ftronger  is 
fttf  degree  of  excitation.    Before  the  cylinder,  or 
f«ppo6tc  to  the  cufhion,  is  a  metallic  tube  YZ, 
j  fcppoircd  by  a  glafe  pillar  LM.    This  is  called 
ttc  emJudorf  and  fometimes  the  prime  condu3or. 
^  for  the  more  conveniently  trying  experiments  with 
j  this  machine,  and  exhibiting  the  dffercnt  ftate« 
j  of  the  cuftiion  and  conduftor,  there  are  two  wh-es 
^ *o  he  fixed  occafionally,  the  one  to  the  conduc- 
^^W",  the  other  to  the  cufhion  ;  on  the  upper  part 
^  tbcfc,  are  balls  fumiftied  with  Aiding  wires, 
*A<thty  be  fct  apart  from  each  other  at  diflferent 


,(3350  We  cannot  conclude  otir  defcription  of 

*^«3ricHi  machines  without  taking  notice  of  the 

*J*^aor(linary  large  and  powerful  one  in  Teyler's 

JjyuuM  at  Uaarlem  ;  which  wasconftruaed  by 

I  wJoHM  CuruBERTsoN,  an  Engliih  mathema- 

^  ^  inflruinent- maker.     It  confifts  of  two  circu- 

1  ^  plates  of  piafn,  each  65  inches  in  diameter, 

■  ^  made  to  turn  upon  the  fame  horizontal  axis,' 

!  *  tHc  diftiUicc  of  74  inches  from  one  another. 

I  ^Jf*c  pUtes  are  excited  by  8  rubbt  rs,  each  15^ 

f  •**«  lonjc.    Btith  fides  of  the  plates  are  covered 

^\l  ^fi"««»  fubftance  to  the  diftance  of  165 

**>'««  from  the  centre,  both  to  render  the  plates 

I  r^^»  and  lii:ewife  to  prevent  any  of  tlur  elec- 

\  ^1  from  being  carried  off  by  the  axis.    The 

J^occondiiaor  confifts  of  leveral  pieces,  and  is 

"^ported  by  3  glafs  pillars  57  inches  in  lenetb. 

^plates  are  made  of  French  glaft,  as  this  is 

*J|M  to  prodacc  the  greatelt  quantity  of  the  e- 

J«"aty  next  to  Engliih  flint,  which  could  not 

T^wed  of  fufficicnt  fize.    The  conda<ao^i8 

?^  into  .branchcft  which  enter  between  ihe 

r^  \m  coUcd  the*  fluid  t>y  p^intf  oiily,  from 
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one  fide  of  the  plate.  The  force  of  two  men  is 
reouired  to  work  this  machine  ;  but  when  it  is  re- 
quired to  be  put  in  action  for  any  length  of  time, 
4  are  ncceflary.  At  its  firfl  conftrudiun  9  batte- 
ries were  applied  to  it,  each  having  15  jr^rh,  .'\try 
one  of  which  contained  about  a  foot  fqu  ^rc  of 
coated  glafs  ;  fo  that  thepra«d  battery  fornvrd  by 
the  combination  of  all  thefe  contained  135  f<iviire 
feet.  The  effeds  of  this  machine  were  afionilh- 
ing,  ^fee  §  377 — 380,)  but  Dr  Van  Marum,  who 
prinapally  made  experiments  with  it,  iuuigining 
that  it  was  ftill  capable  of  charging  an  aJ.litional 
quantity  of  coated  plaf^,  afterwaids  added  to  it 
^o  jars  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  former ;  fo  that 
It  now  contains  a  coated  furface  of  225  teet,  and 
the  effefts  are  found  to  be  proportionable. 

Sect.  III.  Of  federal  other  kecessary  tahtso/ 
an  Electrical  Apparatus. 

(336.)  Befides  the  ele^rical  machines  and  other 
Apparatus  above  defcribed,  there  are  various  other 
inftruments  neceifary  for  making  eledrical  expe- 
riments, and  particularly  thofe  adapted  for  the 
communication  of  eledlricity  from  one  body  to 
another.  We  therefore  proceed  to  defcribc  a  few 
of  the  moft  ufeful  of  thefe, 

(337.)  Mr  Henly's  universal  discharger 
reprefented  in  Piatt  CXXVllI,  fig,  5,  is  an  iri- 
flrument  of  very  extenfive  ufe  in  forming  commur 
nications  between  jars,i)r  direding  the  fhock  thro' 
any  particular  fubrtancc.  A  B  is  a.  flat  board  i  < 
inches  long,  4  broad,  and  i  thick,  and  forming 
the  bafis  of  the  inftrument.  D  C  arc  two  glafs 
pillars  cemented  in  two  holes  upon  the  board  AB, 
and  fiimiJhed  at  their  tops  with  brafs  caps ;  cacfi 
of  which  has  a  turning  joint,  and  fupports  a  fprir.g 
tube,  through  which  tkc  wires  E  F  and  E  T  Aide. 
Each  of  thefe  (Japs  is  compwfed  of  3  pieces  of  brafs, 
fo  conne«5ted  with  each  other,  that  the  wire  E  F, 
befides  its  Hiding  through  the  focket,  has  two  o- 
ther  motions,  viz.  an  horizontal  one  and  a  verti- 
cal. Each  of  the  wires  is  furnifhed  with  an  open 
ring  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  has  a  brafs  ball ; 
which,  by  a  fliort  fpring  focket,  is  flipped  upon 
Its  pointed  extremity,  and  may  be  removed  from 
it  at  pleafure.  HG  is  a  ftrong  circular  piece  of 
wood  five  inches  diameter,  having  a  Hip  of  ivory 
inlaid  on  its  furf?ce,  and  furniflud  with  a  ftrang 
cylindric  foot,  which  fits  tiie  cavity  of  the  focket, 
I.  This  focket  is  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  bot- 
"tom  board,  and  has  a  fcrew  at  K  ;  by  which  the 
foot  of  the  circular  board  is  made  faft  at  any  re- 
quired height. 

(338.) To  this  inflrument  belongs  a  fmaJlpRKss, 
reprefented  in  fg,  (f.  It  coniilts  of  twp  oblong 
pieces  of  wood,  which  are  forced  together  by  the 
two  fcrews  a  a.  The  lower  end  hasa  cylindrical 
foot  equal  to  that  of  the  circular  table  H.  When 
this  prefs  is  to  be  ufed,  it  muft  be  fixed  into  the 
focket  /,  in  place  of  XhCf  circular  board  HG; 
which  in  that  cafe  is  to  be  removed. 

(339O  T^e  Leyben  PHiAi.,  or  electrical 
JAR,  already  repeatedly  mentioned,  is  reprelented 
in  Jig,  7,  It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  purpofc  of  gi^ 
ving  a  fhock,  or  of  accumulating  a  quantity  of  e- 
ledtricity  in.fuch  a  manner  as  cop  Id  not  be  done 
in  any  other  way,  without  iifin^  an  immenfe  tx* 
Unt.pf.dc^lrificd  furface.  Jhis  jar  1$  coated  on 
E  c  ;»  th»; 
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the  mjlfide  and  lined  on  the  in  fide  with  tin  foil, 
to  about  two  inches  ihert  of  t^ie  top,  which  is 
itopped  with  a  piece  ofVood.  A  wire  pafles 
Jhiough  jhc  \v90den  top,  and  is  connected  un- 
derneath with  two  ot)ier  wires,  which  are  bent 
fa  as  fp  touch  the  infide  coating  of  the 'jar  j  a 
fmooth  ball  is  6>:ed  on  !he  top  of  the  wire. 
*  (.i40.)  There  is  nothing  fo  formidable  amongft 
an  eleclrical  apparatus  as  the  eleiflrical  battety, 
which  coniitts  of  a  pumbcr  of  Lcyden  jars  con- 
reded  toj^ether  in  a  box.  See  Battpry*,  N.  II. 
and  P/UfXLU./g.  I.  By  means  of  this/^ne  mhy 
^erforn)  a  great  number  of  very  furprifing  and 
mtcreftlng  e;cptrim^nt8  ;  and  though,1f  very  laige, 
U  be  a  forinidablc  appendage  to  an  eles5trifHl 
michirie,  and  ought  always  to  be  nfed  with  cau- 
tion, yet  ft  cannot  be  (aid  that  the  apparatus  qf 
an  electrician  is  compJctc  without  it.  Its  effects 
{n  renjding  varjou?  bodies,  iij  firijig  ^Minpowdcr,  in 
knelting  wij-c?',  and  in  imitating  all  the  effciSs  of 
)ighlning|  are  highly  curious  and  intcrtflinj?. 

(34?.f  To'obferve,  (fays  that  eminent  cle(5lri- 
cian,  ^I^  Cavallo,)  «*  that  the  metals',  even  the 
inoft  purified  platina,  which  refifls  the  greateft 
efforts  of  che'mic  fire, 'arc  a<^ually,  and  almoft  in- 
Paptan,?Qufly  tcnijercd  red  hot  and  fufcd  ;  to  fee 
animali  deftroyed,  and  to  heat*  the  loud  report  of 
a  large  eleAric  battcry»  are  th'rngs  th;it  always  pro- 
plucjr  4 'kind  of  terror  in  (he  mind  oF  an  attentive 
bbfervef.'f  It  muft  be  confefled,  there  is  much 
caution  ncccifary  in  the  ufc'  and  management  of 
a  battery*  and*  wc  Ihquld  b^  careful  nev^rto  make 
part  of  (he  circuit,  as  well  as  to  prevent  thofe  that 
are  feeing  the  experiments  from  touching'  the  bat- 
tery, or  approaching  too  near  tp  apy  p,irt  of  the  ap- 
paratus. The  qiiadrant  eledromtter  jhould  be  al- 
Nvays  ufed  with-rt  ;'  It  is  belt  to  place  it  upon  the 
ball,  which -pnites  the  internal  wires,  but  rt  fliould 
always  be  plev^ted  two  or  three  fe^t  above  the 
ball,  A  battery  c.<n not  be  charged  fo  high  in  pro- 
portion a.^  a  linglc  jar  :  the'  ouadrartt  eTc^rome- 
ttr,  therefore,  never  nfe6'  fo'- "high  as  9^  degree**, 
feldoqi  fiigliffr  than  60  or  70  degreed,  moreorlefs, 
'n  proportion  t6  the  fize  of  the' battery,  "and  the 
fjrce  with  which  the  machine  adls; 
^  (342.)  Tfjc  tnoft  approved  c<^nftru<5tion  of  this 
formidable  machine  isrcprciented  friP/^/i?CXXIX. 
^f.  1/  }t  confifts  of  9  coited  jars,  fo  placed  that 
they  may  ^M  be  charged  at  once,  and  drlbharged 
in  an  iijftapi ;  fo  that  the  whole  pbVver  of  ele<ftri- 
city  acpumulated  in  them  may  be  exerted  u{)on 
the  fi^bftahce  ^xpofed  to  the  (hock.  The  Jars  are 
connpacd  together  by  the  wires  a,  b,  r,  J,  ^j/,  ^, 
^,  i/^aft  of'  which  arjL  faftencd  into  the  wooden 
fVoppcrs  of  th?  bottled,  arid  meet  at  top  in  the  brafs 
Jiall.  Thi|S  a  cdmrnunication  is  made  betweeh 
all  the  infidc  cpatings  of  the  jars,' while  their  oiit- 
fid^  poAtinpc  are  connei!^cd  by  the  bottom  of  the 
bo:^  oji  whi^h  they  ftand  ;'  a«d  which,  that  it  may 
coiidvtCt^h^  i>ett^r,M8  Oovefed  with  tift' fojl.  ?n 
one  f)dt:  of  the  b0x  near'  the  bottom  k  an  hole 
through  wpicli*  a'biats  hool:  paffef?,^nd" which 
comrnuniCates*  with  the  Metallic  lihing  of  the  box, 
5md^anfequently  with  th'e  outfidt'ctating  of  tlte 
jars.'T})  thU  horfk  a'wjrc  pr'chain  is  bccafioij- 
^ily  connected  Whc^  4  difcharge  IsmafleVandfor 
thp  more  cotlvenlcnt  making  of  this*  dlltharge,  a 
b^U  andlvirc  B  proceed  tQ*«t  con vtnktt*  length 
■♦'4,.  .,;.„   ;..^v  .    .,^•.?•*♦   w         '^■\    ••  ••■    .. 
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from  the  centre  ball  A.  Whe^the  wbdeforc* 
of  the  battery  is  not  required,  one,  two,  or  three 
jars  may  be  removed  only  by  preffing  dowD  the 
Vires  belonging  to  them,  until  their  cxtremitjes 
can  flip  out  of*  their  refpe6ive  holes  in  the  brafs 
ball,'  and  then  turning  them  into  fuch  a  pofturc 
that  they  cannot  have  any  communication  with 
the  batter/.  The  number  of  jars  reprf'fcoted  iu 
this  figure  is  ratTier  fmafl  for  fome  purpoifes}  but 
it  is  better  to  join  two  or  three  fmall  l»tteiie|j 
pether  rather  than  have  a  fingle  bfge  onfif 
18  inconvenient  on  account  of  its  weight'*' 
Wfeldinefs. 

(34.^.)  An  clc^rician  ought  to  be  expert 
ftni(5ling  batteries,  and  in  coating  the 
felf,  not  only  J>ecaufc  of  the  cxpence 
the  employment  ot  others,  but  bccaiife 
often  be  at  too  great  a  diftarice  from  w( 
who  arc  accuftomed  to  operations  of  this 
A  conRderable  difficulty  arifes  with  refpcd"! 
fize  of  the  jars  and  the  kind  of  glafs  they 
be  made  of.  Fine  flint  or  cryftal  glafs  roaypr(>* 
bably  be  ufed  with  greater  advantajfe  than  any 
other ;  but  the  »•  xpence  becomes  a  very  confide**^ 
able  objcift,  especially  as  the  jars  of  a  battery  ari^ 
very  apt  to  break  by  the  inequality  of  their  ftrcngtbf 
for  the  force  of  the  fluid  in  a  battery  iscqualljf 
diftributed  among  all  the  bottles,  however  thor] 
capacities  may  differ.  Thus,  if  we  cxpreft  the, 
quantity  of  charge  which  one  jar  can  cafilyrf*^ 
ceive  by  the  number  10,  wp  ought  not  toco* 
bine  fuch  a  jar  in  a  battery  with  another  wbfl^ 
capacity  is  only  8  ;  bccaufc  the  whole  force  <if^ 
ledtncity  expreflcd  by  10  will  be  directed  alfoJ*' 
gainft  that  whofc  quantity  is  only  %  ;  To  that  the 
latter  will  be  in  danger  or  being  brbken.  It  wiH 
be  proper,  therefbre,  to  compare  the  bottles  witli 
one  anotlicr  before  putting*  them  together  in  1 
batter)'.  *  *  j 

'  (344.)  Befides  thp  confidpration  of  the  abfolirt*! 
capacity  which  each  bottle  has  of  reccfiving  ? 
charge,  the  time  which  is  taken  u^  in  charging  it 
muft  alfo  be  attended  to ;  and  the  jais  of  a  bat-! 
tefy  onght  to  be  as  equal  as  pofllible  in  this  »*• 
fpcdt  as  well  as  in  the  former.  The  thinner  a  gN» 
is,'  the  more  readily  it*  receives  a  charge,  andtw* 
irr/a  ;  but  it  doth  not  follow  frCTn  thence,  «^ 
ledtricians  In  general  imagined  till  lately,  that,  on 
account  of  its  thinnefs  it  is  capable  of  tiontaining 
a  greater  charge  thari  a  tbicker  one.  The  rtvcr^e 
is  aanajly  the  cafe ;  and  though  ii  thick  plaftcan- 
hot  be  charged  in  fuch  a  fhorttime  as  A  thin  onfi 
it  js  neverthefcfs  capable  of  tontaining  a  greater 
t;o wcr  of  elearicity ;  If  the  thicjincfs  of  the  gift 
be  very  great,  rro  charge  can  indeed  be  given  it  j 
but  experiments  have-not  yet  determined  bo* 
^reat*  the' thicknefs  muft  fee  which  will  pre«i|J 
any  charge.  Indeed  it  is  obfcrved,  that  thougo 
a  thick  glafs  cannot  be  chargt^Tby  a  weakdg| 
tnc  machine,  it  may  be  fo  bv  a  more  P^^*^ 
one :  whence  it  feems  reafoi  able  to  fuppofrt  ttp 
there  is  no  real  limit  of  this  kii.d ;  but  thatffjj 
chines  rould  be  made  fufficiently  powerfulf  ^ 
fes  of  any  thickn'efs  might  be  charged,        _    ^ 

(345.)  Mr  Brooke:,  an  ingenious eleftnci** 
Norwich,  eonfttuaed  his  batteries,  ''hich  agpe«r 
t(f  have  been  vci  y  powerful,  of  green  glaft  tiWtks. 
«oni<itjf  tbcm  had  poly  9  of  ihtrfc  *>«*^«*^^ 
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vIkq  a  greater  power  was  wanted,  more* were 
^&^.  Jars  would  have  been  preferred  to  bottles 
•  account  of  thtir  being  more  eafily  coated  by 
waaa  of  their  wide  mouths ;  hut  being  lefs  eafily 
Mcortd,  be  was  content  to  put  up  with  this 
fcoQSTCDieoce.  The  mean  fize  of  thefe  bottles 
•asiboat  8  inches  in  diameter;  they  wctc  coat- 
fd  IS  iccbes  high,  and  made  of  the  thickeft  and 
%csifeft  gtais  that  could  be  procured,  weighing 
fcuB  5^  lb.  to  7lb.  each.  In  the  conftrudlion  of 
^kattcry  of  27  bottles,  he  difpofed  of  them  inj 
^;  9of  the  ftouteft  and  beft  compofing  the 
row,  9  of  the  next  in  ftrength  the  fecond, 
iU  third  containing  the  9  weakeft.  All  of 
were  of  green  glafs,  but  not  of  the  fame  kind, 
which  ftood  in  the  foiemoft  row  were  com- 
r»l  of  a  kind  very  like  that  of  which  Frontiuiac 
bottles  are  made :  and  our  author  remarks, 
this  kind  of  glafs  feems  to  be  by  much  the 
as  being  both  harder  and  (tronger,  and  lefs 
to  break  by  an  high  charge.  The  ad  and 
inmiof  the  battery  contiftcd  of  bottles  whofc 
petctcr  was  trom  6^  to  10  inches,  and  which 

f re  coated  firom  8^  to   11  inches  high;  none 
t^  mouths  being  larger  than  an  inch  and  an 
Boor  lefs  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch.    In 
of  a  bottle  being  broken  by  the  difcharge  of 
ttatoy,  Mr  Brooke  found  that  it  could  be 
BkWin  fuch  a  manner  as  to  become  ferriceable 
t'cmeot  made  according  to  the  following  re- 
fcf."Take  of  Spanifh  white  8  oz.  heat  it  very 
1 0  20  iron  ladle,  to  evaporate  all  the  moidure ; 
fviieo  cool,  lift  it  through  A  lawn  fieve :  add 
fc  of  pitch,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  rofm, 
iblf  an  ounce  of  bees  wax  :  heat  them  alto- 
ftcr  oier  a  gentle  fiie,  ftirring  the  whole  fre- 
^y  for  near  an  hour ;  then  take  it  off  the  fire, 
^  cootinue  the  ftirring  till  it  if  cold  and  fit  for  * 
t"  The  bottles  cemented  with  this  compoli- 
►1  however,  were  not  thought  futficiently  ftrong 
Hiod  in  their  original  place,  but  were  removed 
pfec  ad  or  3d  row,  where  they  could  beft  fuf- 
P  the  charge.    All  the  bottles  of  this  battery, 
fvtil  a  the  fingle  ones  he  commonly  ufed  in  his 
nt^  were  coated  both  on  the  in  fide  and 
with  Qipi  of  tin  foil  from  three  8ths  to 
4ths  of  an  inch  wide,  laid  on  with  paftc  of 
and  water,  at  the  diftance  of  about  the 
th  of  a  nip  between  each. 
iiM  The  iNSOLATiNG   STOOL,   (fcc  Plate 
KVIL^.  8.)  is  a  very  ufeful  part  of  the  appa- 
^  cfpcoally  for  medical  purpofes,  where  it  is 
fc  ficccflrary  to  infulatethe  human  bodjr.  In  thefe 
■fc  it  is  proper  to  have  it  of  a  magnitude  fufl^- 
J^  to  bold  a  chair  or  other  feat,  on  which  the 
t  may  fit  during  the  operation.     The  ftool 
owy  be  conveniently  conftruAed  of  a  maho- 
wd  with  glafs  feet  varnifhed.  When  ufed, 
"»wUiion  will  be  the  more  perfect  that  a  piece 
piper  be  put  upon  it. 

WT)  It  is  often  material,  to  know  the  ftate  of 
K  with  rtfpeA  to  the  charge;  Mr  Henly's 
'■'Irant  eiedrometer  is  the  beft  infirument  yet 
Cm-*^  that  purpofe.  It  confifts  (Jig.  8.  P/ate 
^WfllJ.)  of  a  perpendicular  ftem  formed  a(  top 
j«^  ball,  and  fumifhed  at  its  lower  end  with  a 
f^^^'W  and  pin,  by  which  it  may  be  fixed  in 
»totthchol«Qf  the  coiiduaor,9r  *t  tfec  top  of 
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a  Leyden  bottle.  To  the  upper  partof  the  ftem,  a 
graduated  ivory  fcmicircle  is  fixed,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  which  is  a  brafs  arm  or  cock,  to  fupport 
the  axis  of  the  index.  The  index  confifts  of  a 
very  flender  ftick,  which  reaches  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  graduated  arch  to  the  brafs  ferrule ;  and 
to  its  lower  extremity  is  fattened  a  fmall  pith  ball 
nicely  turned  in  the  lathe.  When  this  electrome- 
ter is  in  a  perpendicular  pofition,  and  not  elcdri- 
fied,  the  index  hangs  parallel  to  the  pillar ;  but 
when  it  i»  cle(5Vrificd,  the  index  recedes  more  or 
lefs  according  to  the  quantity  of  eleifh-icity,  fron> 

the  ftem /v>.  14,  Plate  CXXV    reprcfents  this 

ele<5tTometcr  ifeparated  from  its  ftand,  and  fixed 
upon  the  prime  condu^or. 

(.348)  Several  other  kinds  of  eleArometers,  as 
well  as  various  other  ele«5lrical  inftruments,  will 
be  particularly  defcribcd  along  with  thefe  experi- 
ments, for  which  they  are  principally  adapted. 

Sect.  IV.    0/t/fe  Method  0/  Using  the  elec- 
TiCAL  Apparatus. 

(349.)  Young  cle<?lrician8  often  find  caufc  to 
complain  that  the  experimentsdefcribed  in  treatifes 
on  electricity  do  not  fucceed  with  them,  thougli 
poflelFed  of  very  good  apparatus  for  making  them. 
Bcfides  the  want  of  practice,  which  time  and  pa- 
tience can  only  fupply,  this  is  frequently  owing 
to  their  not  attending  to  fome  flight  and  fecming- 
ly  trifling  circumftances ;  fuch  an  duft  or  moifture* 
about  the  inftruments  ;  fome  fmall  part  of  them 
being  out  of  order ;  the  weather  being  too  hot,  or 
rainy,  or  the  like.  The  following  diredions  ftiould 
therefore  be  particularly  attend^  to  by  every  ftu- 
denl  of  electricity : 

(350.)  Until  he  has  acquired  a  very  confiderable 
degree  of  perfection  by  praCHcc  and  habit,  he 
fhould  not  commence  his  operations  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  When  the  weather  is  dear  and  the 
air  dry,  efpecially  if  it  be  ferene  and  frofty,  the 
electrical  machine  will  always  work  well.  In  fuch 
weather  the  young  electrician  will  run  no  rifle  o€ 
being  difappointed.  But  when  the  weather  is  ve- 
ry hot,  the  machine  is  not  very  powerful ;  nor 
will  it  work  in  damp  weather,  unlefs  it  l>e  brought 
into  a  warm  room,  and  the  cylinder,  ftands,  jars* 
difcharges,  &c.  be  made  perfectly  dry. 

(351.)  Before  the  eleCtrical  machine  is  put  in 
motion,  examine  thofe  parts  which  are  liable  to 
wear,  either  from  the  fHCtion  of  one  furfacc  aw 
gainft  another,  or  to  l)e  injured  by  the  dirt,  that 
may  infinuate  itfelf  l>etween  the  rubbing  furfaces. 
If  any  grating  or  difagreeable  noife  Is  heard,  the 
place  from  whence  it  proceeds  muft  be  difcovered, 
wiped  clean,  and  rubbed  over  with  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  tallow ;  a  little  of  which  ft)ould  alfo  be  oc- 
cafionally  applied  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  itfelf. 
The  fcrews  by  which  the  frame  is  fixed  ftiould  al- 
fo bt  examined,  and  if  they  are  loofc,  they  ftiould 
be  made  tight. 

(35*-)  The  machine  being  exam^.ned  and  put 
in  order,  the  glafs  cylinder,  and  the  pillars  which 
fupport  the  cuftiion  and  conductor,  ftiould  be  well 
wiped  with  a  dry  old  filk  handkerchief,  to  free 
them  from  the  moifture  which  glafs  attracts  from 
the  air;  being  particularly  attentive  to  leave  no 
moifture  on  the  ends  of  the  cylinder,  as  any  damp 
on  thdb  potti  uoig  ofif  the  elcdtnc  fluid,  aod 
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Itfleii*  the  force  of  the  machine :  in  very  damp 
weather  it  vvill  be  pmpcr  to  <lry  the  whole  ma- 
chine, by  placing  it  at  Tome  liule  didance  from 
the  fire. 

(353.)  ParticuUr  care  (honld  be  taken  that  no 
«Iuii,  loofe  threads,  or  Blaments,  adhere  to  the 
cyhndcr,  its  frame,  the  condik^ors,  or  their  in- 
fuUling  pillarb ;  becaufe  thefe  will  gradually  difli- 
pate  the  cle<5lric  fluid,  and  prevent  the  .machine 
from  ading  powtriuUy.  When  fatibtied  of  this, 
rub  the  glals  cylinder  firft  with  a  clean,  coarfe, 
dry,  warm  cloth,  or  a  piece  of  wa(h  leather,  and 
then  with  a  piece  of  dry,  warm,  foft  filk ;  d9  the 
fame  to  all  the  glafn  infulnting  pillars  of  the  ma- 
chine and  aparatus ;  thefe  pillars  muft  be  rubbed 
jnore  lightly  than  the  cylinder,  becaufe,  being  var- 
nilhed,  they  may  be  damaged  by  too  much  fric- 
tion. In  fome  cafes  it  is  proper  to  place  a  hot 
iron  on  the  foot  of  a  condudor,  to  evaporate  the 
moiflure  which  would  olherwife  injure  the  expe- 
riments. 

(354.)  After  exciting  the  ele(5trical  machine, 
grealing  the  cylinder,  and  applying  Dr  Higgins's 
jsunalgam,  &c.  as  above  defcribed  {§  305  and  306,) 
proceed  to  work  it  by  turning  the  winch  or  handle. 
When  the  prime  condu^orv  and  other  inflru- 
xnents  are  removed  from  the  machine^  it  will  foon 
be  perceived,  upon  holding  the  knuckle  of  the  fore 
finger  near  the  furfacc  of  the  cylinder,  th^t  the 
clei^tric  fluid  comes  like  a  wind  from  the  cylinder 
to  the  knuckle,  and  if  the  motion  be  continued, 
iparks  and  cracklings  will  foon  follow.  This  in- 
dicates that  the  machine  is  in  good  order,  and 
.the  eledrician  may  proceed  with  hit  experiments. 
But  if  no  wind  be  found  upon  the  knuckle,  the 
iault  will  probably  be  in  the  rubbers.  To  lemedy 
thiii,  Ic^fen  the  fcnrws  on  the  back  of  the  rubber, 
rtuiove  it  from  its  glafs  pillar  and  keep  it  a  little 
near  the  fire,  that  its  lilk  part  may  be  dried  ;  then 
pafs  a  little  tallow  from  a  candle  over  the  leather 
of  the  rubber;  fpread  a  fmall  quantity  of  thea- 
ipalgam  over  it,  and  force  it  into  the  leather  as 
much  as  pofbble :  after  which,  replace  the  rub- 
ber upon  the  glafs  pillar,  and  wipe  the  cylinder 
once  more,  and  the  machine  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

(j55*)  By  turning  the  handle  of  the  electrical 
machine,  and  of  courfe  the  glafs  cylinder  which 
moves  with  it,  the  eledrical  fluid  is  produced ; 
and  this  we  fball  find,  as  before  obfcrved,  of  two 
JLinds,  each  flrongly  attractive  of  the  other,  though 
repnlfive  of  a  fimilar  kind  :  when  united,  the  ex- 
pan  five  power  they  before  exerted)  is  condcnfed, 
and  all  eleCtric  figns  vaniih.  To  prove  thefe  po- 
fitions,  infert  a  wire  into  the  cuibion,  ami  ano- 
ther into  the  conductor -;  each  of  thefe  mufl  be 
furnifhed  with  a  brafs  ball  at  top,  and  each  of 
them  alfo  with  a  fliding  wire  with  balls  on  its  end, 
that  it  may  be  fet  at  any  convenient  diflance  from 
the  other. 

(356.)  On  turning  the  cylinder,  you  obfervcp 
I.  That  yx>u  can  obtain  an  eledric  fpark  from  the 
balls  of  either  wire  on  prefenting  your  knuckle 
thereto.  1.  That  a  flrong  fpark  will  pafs  from 
one  ball  to  the  other.  3.  That  on  holding  a  cork 
ball  fufpended  by  filk*  between  the  two  brafs  balls, 
it  is  alternately  attra^ed  and  repelled  from  one  to 
ihe  other.  4.  EleCtrify  a  pair  of  infulated  balls 
by  the  cufluoDj  and  yo^  wiU  fia4  t|«e0i  to  ^%^ 
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the  negative  tleCtricity  j  eleClrifythembythea 
duCtor,  and  they  will  poffcfs  the  pofitivc.  5,  j 
the  balls  together,  and  all  electric  figns  wift 
Difh.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  place  both  lij 
either  on  the  conductor,  or  the  cufhion,  yoni 
find  that  no  fpark  will  pafs  between  them,  | 
the  cork  ball  remains  ftationary,  being  neither 
tractcd  nor  repelled  by  the  balls,  and  this  bea 
they  both  poffefs  the  lame  kind  of  electricity. 

(.^57-)  On  turningfthe  cylinder  and  fepani 
it  from  the  filk,  the  electric  powers  are  fepan 
the  cylinder  gives  its  negative  power  to  the  cul 
in  exchange  for  the  pofitivc;  the  conducts 
like  manner  exchanges  its  power  vnth  the  ^ 
der;  for  as  long  as  the  cufliion  commynii 
with  the  table  by  a  chain,  and  you  continue! 
ing  the  cylinder,  you  will  find  the  coRd 
firongly  electrified  with  the  pofitive  ckctt 
Take  the  chain  from  the  cufhion,  and  fufpei 
from  the  conductor ;  on  turning  the  cylinder 
will  find  the  cufhion  ftrongly  electiificd  wit) 
negative  electricity.  Connect  the  cuihio5, 
conductor  by  a  chain,  and  the  electncal  fipl 
appear. 

(358.)  When  the  cytinder  is  turned  flowlj 
ly  a  fmall  quantity  of^  the  fluid  is  excited,  1 
does  not  fly  far  in  the  form  of  a  fpark ;  but 
we  turn  it  fomewhat  fafter,  and  make  theblM 
adhere  to  the  glafs,  the  quantity  of  excited 
tricity  is  confiderably  increafed.  The  fli 
fpark  pafTes  through  a  greater  fpace,  and  ai 
a  crooked  or  zi^-zag  direction,  refembHnl 
fiafhes  of  lightning.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
depends  much  on  the  prefTure  of  the  atmofpl 
for  the  fpark  which  explodes  in  air  is  vivid  I 
ning ;  but  if  the  fame  be  tried  in  an  aha 
receiver,  initead  of  a  fpark  and  cxplofion,  a 
filent,  faint  diluted  flream  is  produced. 

(359')  On  whirling  the  cylinder  in  contaAl 
the  rubber,  without  bringing  any  condudiosi 
near  the  former,  or  infulatine  tne  latter,  w< 
perceive  in  the  dark  aflream  of  fire  G^emiDglyit 
from  the  place  of  contact  between  the  rubbci 
cylinder,  and  adapting  itfelf  to  the  farm  4 
cylinder  fu  as  to  involve  it  in  a  blue  flame  ■ 
with  bright  (parks  ;  the  whole  m^ing  a  ^erj 
ceptible  whizxing  and  fnapping  ooife.  Iftbe' 
cr  is  brought  near  the  cyhnder  in  this  fiisi 
the  flame  and  fparks  will  leave  the  cylindd 
ftrike  it ;  and  this  phenomenon  will  costi^ 
long  as  the  globe  is  whirled  round. 

(360.)  On  applying  the  prime  condoftofj 
light  will  in  a  great  meafure  vanifir,  and  be 
ceptible  only  upon  the  points  prefented  by  I 
the  cylinder :  but  if  the  finger  is  now  broi^l 
the  conductor,  a  very  fmart  fpark  will  ft'* 
and  that  at  a  greater  or  fmaller  diflancc  sccoH 
to  the  flrcugth  of  the  machine.  This  ^M 
the  electricity  is  not  very  ftrong,  appear  " 
flraight  line  of  fire  ;  but  if  the  machine  aoiT 
powerfully,  it  will  alFume  the  ^PP**'*"*!]^,! 
ttag  Hgbtning,  throwing  out  other  fparks  nroffll 
corners,  and  flrike  with  fuch  force  as  to  wvcc 
fiderablc  pain  to  thofe  who  receive  it.  Thcfc  qp« 
in  cerUin  circumfiahces  will  let  fire  to  fyvnOt  P 
der,  gunpowder,  &c.  rj 

(36 1.)  If  inftcad  of  the  finger  or  any  part  0*" 
human  body,  wc  bQl4  Ite  knob  <rfi coated  p« 
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■or  the  coodoflor,  a  raft  number  of  fparks  will  ap- 
^  between  them,firft  with  a  loud  fnapping  noife, 
gradaally  dimininiing  until  at  laft  it  ccafcs, 
ipcncils  of  blue  flame  mtermixed  with  fmall 
ti  will  be  thrown  out  by  the  phial ;  and  if 
htter  is  ftill  kept  near  the  condudor,  it  will 
ilitile  time  difcharge  itfelf  with  a  violent  flafh 
I  cnck ;  after  which,  if  the  phial  has  not  been 
ik  by  the  difcharoje,  the  fparks  from  the  con- 
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jar  coated,  becomes  capable  of  giving  a  perfon 
fuch  a  violent  fenfetion,  as  nothing  cMc  in  nature 
can  give. 

(368.)  The  phial  being  placed  on  the  table,  fo 
that  the  ball  on  the  top  of  its  wire  may  be  about 
one  elgth  of  an  inch  from  the  ball  of  the  prime 
condudtor,  turn  the  machine,  and  fparks  will  fly 
from  the  ball  of  the  condudlor  to  the  ball  of  the 


ibr 


jar.    Continue  turning  as  long  as  yon  perceive  the 


will  begin  as  before,  and  the  fame  pheno-    fire  pafs  between  the  condudor  and  ball  of  the 


bi  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  cylinder  is  turn- 
till  the  phial  breaks. 
|6j.)  Ofl  applying^  the  battery,  though  the  ac- 
glation  of  eledricity  be  much  greater  than  iu 
|fc  phial,  the  figns  of  it  are  much  Icfs  appa- 
t;  and  fparks  will  always  pafs  between  the 
dudor  and  knob  leading  to  the  battery,  by 
^  of  the  great  evaporation  from  the  latter  in- 
« air.  But  here,  if  one  of  the  jars  difcharges 
>  all  the  reft  are  likewife  difcharged  in  the 
moment,  and  fome  of  them  generally  broken. 
ij.)  The  eledricity  in  all  cafes  will  be  pofi- 
t  if  the  rubber  be  not  infulated,  and  negative 


jar ;  but  when  it  ceafes,  you  may  leave  off  turn- 
ing, and  confider  the  jar  as  charged.  This  done, 
take  hold  of  the  difchargcr  by  the  middle,  and 
apply  one  knob  to  the  outfide  coating  near  the 
bottom,  and  keeping  it  there,  put  the  other  to 
the  ball  of  the  jar,  and  it  will  be  difcharged  of  its 
fire  with  a  loud  fnap ;  but  the  perfon  who  holds 
the  difchargcr  fct^s  nothing  fn>m  the  difcharge, 
becaufe  the  handle  of  the  difchargcr  does  not 
condud. 

(369.)  If  you  charge  the  jar  attain,  and  touch 
the  otitfidc  coating  with  onb  hand,  and  then  brings 
the  other  to  the  ball  of  the  jar,  you  will  aft  the 
lisfo:  and  by  Mr  Nairne's  contrivance  of  part  of  the  wire  difchargcr,  and  receive  a  (hock 
m^  a  condudor  conncded  with  the  infulated  througli  your  arms  and  breaft,  and  the  phial  will 
tr,  and  another  with  the  cylinder,  both  kinds  be  difcharged-  If  a  finglc  perfon  receive  a  (hock» 
ifdrictty  may  be  had  with  equal  eafc.  the  company  is  diverted  at  his  fole  expcnce ;  but 

M.)  Sometimes  the  machine  will  not  work   all  contribute  their  fliare  to  the  entertainment, 
tenfc  the  rubber  is  not  fufliciently  fupplied   and  all  partake  of  it  alike,  when  the  whole  com- 
icStdric  fluid.    This  happens  when  the  table   pany  form  a  circle  by  joinmg  their  hands,  the  per- 
il rtich  the  machine  Hands,  and  with  which   fon  at  one  extremity  of  the  circle  touching  the 
thm  of  the  rubber  is  conneded,  is  in  a  bad   outfide  coating,  while  he,  who  is  at  the  other  eJc- 
klading  ftatc  from  being  too  dry.    Even  the   tremity,  touches  the  ball  of  the  jar.    All  the  per- 
iradthc  walls  of  the  room  are,  in  very  dry   fons  who  form  this  circle  are  ftruck  at  the  fame 
to,  bad  cpndudors,  and  cannot  fupply  the    time,  and  with  the  lame  degree  of  force. 
^T  fufficicntly.     In  this  cafe,   the  chain  of      (370.)  If  you  place  a  Leyden  bottle  upon  the 
itibbcr  muft  be  conneded  by  a  long  wire  with   infulated  (land,  forining  a  conamunication  between 
t  crater,  moift  ground,  or  the  iron  work  of  it  and  the  condudtor,  and  give  the  machine  a  few 
w?  pump ;  which  will  foon  fupply  the  rub-   turns,  both  fides  of  the  bottle  will  be  elc^Jtrified 
M'tL  a  fufficiency  of  eledlric  fluid.  with  the  pofitive  electricity,  as  may  ealily  be  pro- 

j^;.)  When  the  heat  of  the  cylioder  exceeds  ved  by  touching  them  with  down,  or  a  fmall  ball 
^1  it  will  not  adt  properly.  If  the  machine  fufpended  by  (ilk  ;  for  when  this  is  eleftrified  by 
m  Doi  work  well,  when  a  fuflBcient  quantity  of  touching  the  outlide,  it  will  be  alfo  repelled  by 
Mfiin  has  been  accumulated  upon  the  leather  the  ball  which  communicates  with  the  inucr  (wr- 
lit  nibbcr,  then,  inftcad  of  adding  more  amal-    face. 

■»  it  will  be  proper  to  take  off  the  rubber,  and  (3 7  r.)  Having  placed  an  infulated  bottle  fo  that 
fcnpc  a  little  off  that  which  is  already  upon  the  the  ball  may  communicate  with  the  condiiAor ; 
^.  The  cylinder,  when  ufed  for  lome  time,  let  a  wire  alfo  be  conne(5ted  with  the  coating,  fo 
Ipcntly  contrads  black  fpots,  occafioned  by  the  as  to  form  a  communication  with  the  table.  Next 
•%im  or  fome  foulncfs  of  the  rubber.  Thefe  turn  the  machine,  and,  i.  On  applying  a  cork 
J»  njuft  be  carefully  taken  off,  otherwife  they  ball,  you  will  not  find  any  ligns  of  ele^ricity  in 
■iDcreafe  in  fize,  aud  greatly  obftruct  the  clec-  the  coating,  but  you  will  find  the  ball  (or  infide) 
fc  power  of  the  cylinder ;  which,  to  prevent  eledrified  with  the  vitreous  power,  a.  Remove 
■trading  them,  muft  be  often  wiped.  the  wire  communicating  with  the  table,  and  you 

W.)  When  any  experiment  is  to  be  performed  will  find  the  coating  alfj  ele(5lri(icd  with  the  vi- 
"ch  rcqaircs  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  apparatus,  treous  power ;  and  this  as  often  as  you  remove 
k  rtmaining  part  of  it  fliould  be  placed  at  a  dif-  the  wire,  till  the  bottle  ia  full  charged.  3.  When 
Jet  from  the  machine,  the  prime  conductor,  the  bottle  is  full  chirged,  remove  its  communica- 
■oj^en  from  the  table^  if  that  is  not  very  large,  tion  both  with  the  condu^or  and  table,  fouch  the 
wlci,  particularly,  (hould  be  placed  at  a  con-  coating,  and  the  cork  ball  will  remain  fufpended 
jkrable  diftance  from  the  prime  condudor,  for  by  it,  without  any  fign  of  being  ele(5lrified ;  then 
J^nvia  of  their  flames  cairy  off  much  of  the  touch  the  knob  of  the  bottle  with  your  hand,  the 
P*^  ^^^  cork  ball  will  be  (trongly  repelled  from  the  coat- 


iLECTiic  jAts,  and  BATTERIES.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^,,^  ^^^^,^  therewith,  and  the 

Ife  wtul  ^*  °°^  proceed  to  confider  the  way    cork  ball  will  be  ekc'trified  with  pofitive  electri- 

*fflch  the  LiYDEM  PHIAL,  or  a  common  glafs   city,  and  be  repelled.    $*  Now  touch  the  coating 
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with  your  finger>  and  the  cork  ball  wiU  be  repel- 
led much  further  by  the  ball;  but  that  which  was 
repelled  from  the  coating,  now  flies  towards  it« 
and  remaios  at  reft,  till  you  touch  the  knoh  of 
the  bottle  with  your  finger ;  it  will  then  be  elec* 
trified  as  at  firlt,  and  ht  violently  repelled ;  the 
ball  which  was  eledtrified  by  the  knob  of  the  bot- 
tle will  now  fly  towards  it.  This  change  takes 
place  almoft  inftantaneoufly  as  often  as  the  ball  or 
coating  is  touched. 

(37a.)  The  knob  of  the  botfle  may  be  made  to 
conned  with  the  condudor  by  a  wire,  fufpending 
a  cork  ball  fo  as  to  touch  the  condudor;  then,  on 
touching  the  coating,  the  ball  will  be  repelled 
from  the  condudor,  while  that  next  the  coating 
b  attraded ;  touch  the  knob  of  the  bottle,  and 
the  ball  will  be  repelled  from  the  coating,  and  at- 
traded  by  the  condudor,  and  fb  on  as  often  as 
you  pleafe. 

(3  73')  In  charging  eledric  jars  in  general,  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  every  machine  wiU  not  charge 
them  equally  high.  Thofe  machines  which  are 
flronged  will  always  chai*ge  the  jars  h^gheftt  If 
the  coated  jars,  before  they  arc  made  ufe  of,  be 
made  fomcwbat  warm,  they  will  receive  and  re- 
tain the  charge  better. 

(374.)  If  feveral  jars  be  connected  together,  a- 
mong  which  there  is  one  that  is  apt  to  difcharge 
itfelf  very  foon,  then  the  other  jars  will  alfo  fooa 
be  difcharged  with  it,  although  they  may  be  cap- 
able  of  holding  a  very  great  charge  by  themfclves. 
When  eledric  jars  are  to  be  difcharged,  the  elec- 
trician mud  bie  cautious,  left  by  fome  circum- 
ftance  not  adverted  to,  the  iliock  (hould  pafs 
through  any  part  of  his  body ;  for  an  unexpeded 
fliock,  though  not  very  (Irong,  may  occaTion  dif- 
agreeable  accidents.  In  making  the  difcharge* 
care  mult  be  taken  that  the  difcharging  rod  be 
not  placed  on  the  thinneft  part  of  the  glafs,  as  that 
may  caufe  the  breaking  of  the  jar. 

(375.)  Upon  difcharging  large  batteries,  jars  are 
often  found  broken,  which  burft  during  the  dif- 
charge. Mr  Nairn B  difcovered  a  very  effectual 
method  of  remedying  this  inconvenience,  viz.  ne- 
ver to  difcharge  the  battery  through  good  conduc- 
tor, unlefs  the  circuit  be  at  leaft  5  feet  long.  He 
fays,  that  ever  fince  he  made  ufe  of  this  precau- 
tion, he  has  difcharged  a  large  battery  near  100 
times  without  ever  breaking  a  finglc  jar,  whereas 
before  he  was  continually  breaking  them.  But  it 
muft  be  owned,  that  the  length  of  the  circuit 
weakens  the  force  of  the  (hock  proportionably  ; 
the  higheft  degree  of  which  is  in  many  experi- 
ments required. 

(376.)  When  ajar,  and  efpecially  a  battery,  has 
been  difcharged,  the  eledrician  ought  not  to 
touch  its  wires  with  his  hand,  before  the  difchar- 
ging rod  be  applied  to  its  fides  a  2d  and  even  a  3d 
time ;  aS'  there  generally  remains  a  refiduum  of  the 
charge,  which  is  (bmetimes  very  confiderable. 

(377.)  All  the  above  mentioned  phenomena  are 
the  more  remarkable  in  proportion  to  the  power^ 
of  the  machine.  ThatufedinTEYLER's  Museum 
is  the  ftrongell  of  which  we  have  yet  heard ;  and 
its  eiFeds  are  Rt»  follow : 

(3 78.)  On  prefenting  a  very  (harp  fteel  point  to 
the  prime  conductor,  a  luminous  ftream  of  about 
kalf  an  inch  was  perceived  between  them.    On 
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fixing  the  point  to  the  condutStor  fo  as  to  projt 
three  inches  from  it,  (Ireams  of  light  were  throw 
out  from  the  point  (ix  inches  long  when  a  baHi 
three  inches  in  diameter  was  prefented,  but  on 
two  inches  in  length  on  prefenting  another  poil 

r3  79.)  The  fenfation,  called  the  JhiiUrs  <wi 
o«  the  face  of  the  by  (landers  is  often  fcltattbe^ 
ftance  of  S  feet  from  the  prime  condu^or.  Ti 
is  a  fenfation  always  produced  by  (lix>ng  t\c&a 
ty,  fomething  refemhling  the  creeping  of  mid 
or  the  motion  of  a  light  body,  fuel?  as  a  fpidj 
web,  over  the  (kin.  It  fecms  to  proceed  fromi 
attradion  and  elednfication  of  the  froall  In 
with  which  the  body  is  covered.  A  thrcai! 
feet  long  was  fenfibly  attracted  at  the  diftancB 
of  30  from  the  pripe  conduftor,  and  a  poiiil 
wire  appeared  luminous  at  the  di(tance  of  2S  (ill 
a  cork- bail  ele(^rometer  diverged  at  the  dififl 
of  40  feet.  J 

(380.)  A  (ingle  fpark  from  the  conduftori 
ted  a  confiderable  length  of  gold  leaf;  gunpotii 
and  other  combuHibles,  inctofed  in  a  paper e 
tridge,  with  a  (harp  point  in  the  middle, « 
fired ;  and  when  another  condudor  commui 
ting  with  t^e  earth  was  placed  at  the  didaoc 
21,  or  fometimes  24  inches  from  the  prime  < 
dudor  of  the  machine,  a  (tream  of  fire  wai| 
ceived  between  them.  This  was  crooked, 
darted  out  many  lateral  brulhes  of  a  very  If 
fize.  A  Leyden  phial,  containiug  about  one  idl 
foot  of  coated  furface,  was  fo  fully  chaigedi 
about  half  a  turn  of  the  winch,  as  to  difchai|l 
felf :  and  by, repeated  trials  it  was  found,  thi 
one  minute  it  difchai^ged  itfelf  76,  78,  and 
ouently  80  tinaes.  Laftly,  it  was  found,  that  I 
the  conduiflor,  which  received  the  fparks  fi 
the  prime  one  of  the  machine,  communicated^ 
the  earth  by  a  wire  Jths  of  an  inch  in  diamd 
this  wire  would  give  fmall  fparks  to  any  cpad 
ting  body  brought  near  it,  as  if  even  this  wire  I 
not  been  fuficient  to  conduift  the  quantity  of 
ledricity  it  received  from  the  machine  vciy  tcJ 
ly  to  the  earth. 

Sect.  VI.    Experiments  exhibiting  Eucrt 
^       Attraction  a«</RKPULsioK. 

(381.)  Exp.  I.  The  Electrifif»  Cori-U 
Elecrtometer.  Fix  at  the  end  of  the  prime fl 
dudora  knobbed  rod,  and  hang  on  it  two  (malloj 
balls  fufpended  by  threads  of  equal  length.  1 
balls  will  now  touch  one  another,  the  threads  hij 
ing  perpendicularly,  and  parallel  .to  each  oW 
But  if  the  cylinder  of  the  machine  be  wbiilw 
turning  the  winch,  then  the  cork  balls  will  fj 
one  another,  more  or  Icfs  according  as  the  0 
tricity  is  more  or  Icfs  powerful.  If  the  cki^roj 
ter  be  hung  to  a  prime  condudor  negatively  d 
tnfied,  i.  e.  conne<fted  with  the  infulated  ruU 
of  the  machine,  the  cork  balls  will  alfo  repel  el 
other.  If,  in  this  ftate  of  the  repulfion,  the  p« 
conductor  is  touched  with  fome  condutog  « 
ftance  not  infulated,  the  cork  balls  will  immcdui 
ly  come  together.  But  if,  inftead  of  the  cowW 
ting  fubftance,  the  prime  condudor  is  toucM 
with  an  clecf^ric,  as  a  ftick  of  fcaling  wax,  1  pn^ 
glafs,  &c.  then  the  cork  balls  will  continue  to  rep 
each  other;  becaufe  the  elearic  fluid  cannot  J 
conduacd  through  that  clc^aric  j  hcoct  we  h*v^ 
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ofy  mdKod  of  detcrmirtihg  wKat  bddics  Are  c6n-    tnug;  and  no  part  of  it  itft>ve  th«  piopth :  tlw 


dadori  and  what  cledrics.    This  e^cdtrical  rqjul 

in  ii  alfo  fliown  by  a  Urge  downy  feather,  or' 

M  more  agreeably  by  the  reprefcntation  of  a  hu- 

«  bead  with  hair,  as  reprdenttd  PI.  CXXVDI. 

\,  9.  for  there  the  ele<fi:ric  fepulfion  will  make 

hair  ereA  kfelf  in  a  finguUr  manner.    If  the 

is  ufed,  it  urill  appear  beautifully  fwelled 

\hc  dirergenqr  of  its  down. 

t"(5ia.)  II.  Attraction  and  rej'ulsiom  of 
GHT  BODIES.  Conne<ft  with  the  prime  con- 
dor, by  the  hook  H,  the  two  parallel  brafe 
ltt<  F,  G,  fy'  iS'pJatf  CXXV.  ahd/^  «.  piate 
KlX.at  about  three  inches  from  one  another  ^ 
iopon  the  lower  plate  put  any  kind  of  light  bo- 
as bran,  bits  of  paper,  bits  of  leaf  gold)  &c. ; 
work  the  machine,  and  the  light  bodies  will 
moTc  between  the  two  plates,  leaping  alter- 
tely  from  one  to  the  other  with  great  Telocity. 
inftnd  of  bran  or  irregular  pieces  of  other 
ttter,  fmall  figures  of  men  or  other  things  cut 
paper  and  painted,  or  rather  made  of  the  pith 
ildfr,  be  put  upon  the  plate,  they  will  gene- 
ly  move  in  an  ereA  pofition,  but  will  fometimes 
IP  one  upon  another,  or  exhibit  different  pof- 
fo  as  to  afford  a  pleafmg  fpedtacle  to  an 
ing  company.  When  bran  or  other  fub* 
tesoiP  that  kind  are  made  ufe  of,  it  will  be 
to  inclofe  both  plates  in  a  glafs  cylinder. 


done,  e!c*5trity  the  mug  by  giving  it  a'  fpark  with 
an  excited  ele<5tric  or  otherwife  ;  and  you  will  (bfe' 
thrft  the  cledromctcr,  whilft  it  remains  in  that  tn-» 
fulated  (ituation,  even  if  it  be  made  to  touch  the" 
fides  of  the  mug,  is  tiot  attt^dted  by  it,  nor  does 
it  acc|uire  any  ele<5trictty  ;  but  if,  whilft  it  (landtf 
fufpcnded  within  the  mug,  a  conductor,  (landing 
out  of  the  mug,  be  niade  to  commtmicate  with  or 
only  prefented  to  it,  then  the  elcdlrometcr  is  itri* 
mediately  attracted  by  the  mtig. 

(385.)  V.  The  Electrical  si»ibFk.  Pig,i,PL 
CXXIX.  reprefents  an  eleftric  jar,  haviiig  a  wire 
C  D  E  faftencd  on  its  mitlidc,  which  is  bended  fo 
^s  to  have  its  knob  E  as  high  as  the  knob  A. — B 
is  a  fpider  made  of  cofk,  with  a  fty^  fjiort  threads 
run  through  it  to  reprefcnt  its  Icgg.  It  Is  fafttn- 
ed  at  the  end  6f  a  Qlk  thread,  proceeding  from 
the  ceiling  of  the  room,  or  from  any  other  fup- 
port,  fo  that  it  tftay  hang  mid  way  between  the 
two  knobs  A  and  E,  when  the  Jar  is  not  charged* 
Let  the  place  of  the  jaf  upon  the  tablt  be  mark- 
ed ;  then  charge  the  jar,  by  bringing  its  knob  A 
in  contadt  with  the  prime  cortduftof,  and  replace 
It  in  its  mailced  place.  The  fpider  will  novtr  be- 
gin to  move  from  knob  to  knob,  and  continue 
this  tnotion  for  a  confiderable  time,  fometimes  for' 


fcveral  houts.    The  infide  of  the  j«r  be?ngf  char- 
ged i^ofitivcly,  the  fpider  is  attrarfed  by  the  knob 
f*Wi  the  bran  will  be  kept  from  difperfing    A,  which  communicates  to  it  a  Imall  quantity  of 
f^in;  about  the  room.    The  phenomena  of   tflecSricity ;  the  fpider  then  t)ecornrng  poft'clTed  of 
Srst  atlradion  and  repttlfion  may  be  exhibited    the  fame  ele<ftricity  with  the  kriob  A,  is  repelled 

by  it,  and  runs  t©  the  knob  E,  where  it  difchargcs 
its  eleiftricity,  and  is  then  ittrtdted  by  the  knob 
A,  and  fo  on.  Thus  the  jaris  gradually  difchar- 
ged  J  and  when  the  difcharge  is  nearly  completed. 


iwithaglafs  tube,  or  a  charged  bottle,  and 
of  thrm  in  a  manner  more  fatisfaAory  than 
the  machine. 

J8j.)  HI.  The  Flvimg  feather,  or  Shut- 


cocE.    Take  a  glafs  tube  (whether  fmooth  -  the  fpider  finifhes  its  motion. 


JMgh  is  not  material) ;  and  after  having  rub- 
it,  let  a  fmall  light  feather  be  let  out  of  your 
en  at  the  diftance  of  about  8  or  9  inches  from 
Tbfi  feather  will  bt  immediately  attra<5ted  by 
lobe,  and  will  fttck  very  clofe  to  its  furface 
about  1  or  3  feconds,  and  fometimes  longer ; 
^  which  it  win  be  repelled  ;  and  if  the  tube 
itpt  under  it,  the  feather  will  continue  float- 
in  the  air  at  a  confiderable  diftance  fi*om  the 
h  without  coming  near  it  again,  except  it  firtt 
Icbeslbme  conducing  fubftance;  and  if  you 
^  the  tube  dexteroufly,  you  may  drive  the 
«f  through  the  air  of  a  room  at  pleafure. 
'Jti.)  This  experiment  may  be  varied  as 
*••:  k  perfon  may  hold  in  his  hand  an  exci- 
iobe  of  iiuooth  glaf**,  and  another  may  hold 
tfcitw  rough  {(lafs  tube,  a  (tick  of  fealing  wax, 
*y  other  eledric  negatively  elcftrified,  at  a- 
K  one  foot  and  a  half  diftance  from  the  fmooth 

■  Uibe;  a  feather  now  may  be  let  go  lietwcen 
k  two  differently  excited  cledtrics,  and  it  will 
lahcmatelyfi'omoneeledtictotheother;  and 

twoperfbos  will  fccm  to  dnte  a  Ihuttic  cock 

■  one  to  the  other,  by  the  force  of  cleftricity. 
b»4.)  IV.  The  Elfctric  well.    Place  upon 


(386.)  Vr.  The  ELECf  RicAt  JACK  IS  an  in- 
vention of  Dr  Franklin's,  and  turns  with  coo- 
pcriat  the  diftance  of  about  8  or  9  inches  from    fidcrable  force,  (o  that  it  may  fometimes  be  ufed 
I  Tbfi  feather  will  bt  immediately  attra<5ted  by    for  the  purpofes  of  a  common  Jack.    A  fmall  up- 
V  lobe,  and  will   fttck  very  clofe  to  its  furface    right  (haft  of  wood  pafles  at  right  angles  through 
rabout  1  or  %  feconds.  and  fometimes  lonjrer :    a  thin  round  board  of  about  12  inches  diameter, 

and  turns  on  a  fliarp  point  of  iron  fixed  in  the 
lower  end,  while  a  ftrong  wire  in  the  upper  end, 
parting  throujfh  a  fmall  hole  in  a  thin  brafs  plate, 
keeps  the  fhaft  truly  vertical.  About  30  radii,  of 
equal  length,  made  of  window  glafs  cut  into  nar- 
row flips,  iflue  horizontally  from  the  circumfc* 
rencc  of  the  board,  the  ends  molt  diftant  from  the 
centre  lieing  about  4  inches  apart.  On  the  end 
of  every  one  a  brafs  thimble  is  fixed.  If  now  the 
wire  of  an  dc^rified  bottle  ht  brobght  near  the 
circumference  of  this  wheel,  it  will  attra<S  the 
neareft  thimble,  and  fb  put  the  wheel  in  m  jtion. 
That  thimble,  in  pafitng  by,  receives  a  fpark ;  and 
thereby  being  e'^ftrified,  is  repelled,  atid  fo  di  i\'-n 
forwards;  while  a  2d,  bemg  attradcd,  approaches 
the  vtnre,  receives  a  fpark,  and  Is  driven  after  the 
firft ;  and  fo  oft,  till  the  wheel  has  gone  once 
round ;  when  the  thimbles  before  eledrified  ap- 
^-r-/ .. .  «u«^<^br^iii.iw  WSI.W.  jttdwc  M^v/ii  proaching  the  wire,  inftcad  of  being  attra^ed,  as 
l**td*ic  ftoal  a  metal  quart  mug,  or  fome  o-  they  were  at  firft,  arc  repel  led,  and  the  motion 
J^**>duding  iKxly  nearly  of  the  fame  form  and  prcfently  ceafcs.  But  If  another  hoxxXt  which  had 
■j»6w;then  tie  a  ftiort  cork  ball  eIc«fl:rometcr»  been  charged  through  the  coating,  or  otheruife 
^  end  of  a  filk  thread  proceeding  from  the  fiegativcly  elet^ri^,*  w  placed  near  the  fame 
i"*S<sf  the  room,  or  finom  any  other  fupport,  (b  wheel,  its  wire  wHl  attrad  the  tbimUe  repeUed 
^theekdtometer  may  ht  fofpcx^ded  within  the  by  th»  firft^  and  thereby  double  tbciorcettuit  car- 
VouVULPAtrL   \        "^    .  -  XI  ^    ^^af'l^ 
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tics  the  wheel  round.  The'wtecl  therefore  moves 
^ry  fwtfUy,  turning  i»  or  15  times  in  a  minute, 
4n4  with  fuch  force,  that  a  large  fowl  fpitted  on 
the  upper  Ihaft  may  be  roaftcd  by  it. 

(387.)  VII.  The  Self-moving  wheel.    This 
^peara  more  furprifing  than  the  lad  experiment, 
though  conftru^ed  upon  the  fame  principles.    It 
is  made  of  a  thin  round  plate  of  wmdow  glafs  17 
inches  in  diameter,  well  gilt  on  both  fides,  all  but 
two  inches  next  the  edge.      Two  fmall  hemif- 
pberes  of  wood  are  then  fixed  with  cement  to  the 
middle  of  the  upper  and  under  fides,  centrally 
Oppofite;  and  in  each  of  them  a  (Irong  thick  wire 
^  or  10  inches  long,  which  together  make  the  axis 
of  the  wheel.    It  turns  horizontally  on  a  point  at 
the  lower  end  of  its  axis,  which  refts  on  a  bit  of 
brafs  cemented  within  a  glafs  fait  celler.  The  up- 
per end  of  its  axis  pafTcs  through  a  hole  in  a  thin 
Drafs  plate,  cemjsnted  to  a  long  and  ftrong  piece 
of  glafs;  which  keeps  it  6  or  8  inches  diftant  from 
any  non-eledtric,  and  has  a  fmall  ball  of  wax  or 
metal  on  its  top  to  keep  in  the  fire.    In  a  circle 
on  the  table  which  fupports  the  whecU  are  fixed 
II  finall  pillais  of  glaVs,  at  about  11  inches  dif- 
tance,  with  a  thimble  on  the  top  of  earh.    On 
the  edge  of  the  wheel  is  a  fmall  leaden  bullet, 
communicating  by  a  wire  with  the  gilding  of  the 
©pper  furface  of  the  wheel ;  and  about  fix  inches 
^om  it  is  another  bullet  communicating  in  like 
manner  with  the  under  furface.    Whtn  the  wheel 
18  to  be  charged  by  the  upper  furface,  a  commu- 
nication muft  be  made  from  the  under  furface  to 
the  table.    As  foon  as  it  is  well  charged,  it  be- 
gins to  more.   The  bullet  neare(t  to  a  pillar  moves 
towards  the  thimble  on  that  pillar ;  and,  paifing 
iy,  eledlrifies  it,  and  is  then  repelled  from  it. 
The  fucceoding  bullet,  which  communicates  with 
the  other  furface  of  the  glafs,  more  firongly  at- 
tradls  that  thimble  on  account  of  its  being  eledri- 
fied  before  bv  the  other  bullet ;  and  thus  the 
wheel  increaies  its  motion,  till  the  refinance  of 
the  air  regulates  it.    It  will  go  half  an  hour ;  and 
make,  one  minute  with  another,  ao  turns  in  a 
minute,  which  is  600  turns  in  the  whole;  the  bul- 
let in  the  upper  furface  giving  m  each  turn  i a 
fparks  to  the  thimbles,  making  in  all  1500  fparks; 
while  the  Cune  quantity  of  fire  is  thought  to  be 
received  by  the  under  bullet.    The  whole  fpace 
moved  over  bv  thefe  bullets  in  the  mean  time  is 
ajoo  feet,     n,  initead  of  two  bullets,  you  put 
eight,  four  communicating  with  the  upper,  and 
four  with  the  under  furface,  the  force  and  fwift- 
nefs  will  be  greatly  increafed,  and  the  wheel  will 
make  about  50  turns  in  a  minute;  but  then  it 
will  not  continue  moving  fo  long.    Thefe  wheels 
may  be  applied  to  the  ringing  of  chimes,  and  the 
moving  of  (mall  orreries.  Sec. 

(388.)  VIII.  TJbe  EtECTRIFIED  BELLS.     F^,  6* 

J*Jatg  CXXiX.  reprefcnts  an  inftrument  having 
three  bells,  which  are  made  to  ring  by  ele^rk  at^ 
tracflion  and  repulfion.  fi  is  a  brafs  roxJ,  furnifh* 
ed  with  a  ring.  A,  of  the  fame  metal,  by  which  i^ 
is  fufpemlcdr  from  anoth«r,rod  pxed  in  the  pi'ime 
conduftor.  The  outer  bells  C  and  E  are  fufpcnd- 
ed  by  brafs  chains;  but  the  middle  beH  D  and  the 
two  (mall  br»fs  clappers  O  ansj  ^  are  fufpcndcd 
by  aw  threads.  From  the  concave  undcf  gart  q§ 
l^^elf  ]3  a  cWn  pro|<^ds,  whicfi  utfs'upon'the 
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table,  and  has  a  filk  thread  F,  at  its  extremity. 
When  this  apparatus  is  hung  to  the  eondudorVf 
the  ring  A,  and  the  9ylinder  of  the  machine  ge^t 
ly  turned,  the  clappers  wUl  fiy  from  bcU  to  bd 
with  a  rapid  motion,  and  the  bells  will  ring  a 
long  as  the^r  arc  kept  ele^nfied.  The  two  bctt 
C  and  £  being  fufpended  by  brafs  chains,  are  &H 
cle<5lrified :  hence  they  attraA  the  clappers,  coai 
municate  to  them  a  little  eledrictty,  and  rep^ 
them  to  the  unele<5tnfied  bell  D ;  upon  which  tt 
clappers  depofite  their  eledricity,  and  moveagal 
to  the  bells  C  E,  from  which  they  acquire  moi 
and  fo  on.  If,  by  holding  the  fUk  thread  F,  4 
chain  of  the  midcUe  bell  be  raifed  from  the  taldl 
the  bells  after  ringing  a  little  while  will  ftop ;  b 
caufe  the  bell  D  will  have  no  opportunity  of  cfl 
veying  the  eleftricity  it  receives  fixHn  the  cUppfl 
to  the  ground,  being  infulated  by  the  filk  tmei 
In  the  dark,  fparks  will  be  feen  between  thedi| 
pers  and  bells. 

(389.)  Fig.  7.  reprefents  a  (ct  of  bells  mof^J 
cantly  mounted^  and  which  produce  a  befl 
found.    In  thefe  the  knob  a  muft  communid 
with  the  condudor  when  the  apparatus  ii  m 
ufe  of.    Fig.  S.  reprefents  a  fet  of  8  bclU  ot 
Wife  conftruAed.    The  clapper  b  is  here  fufp« 
ed  by  a  filken  thread  from  the  fly  abed:  the 
of  the  fly  reds  in  a  fmall  hole  on  the  top  of  aj 
pillar ;  and  its  upper  part  moves  fireely  in,  n 
confined  by  a  hole  in  the  brafs  arm  ^.    To  a 
ufe  of  thcte  bells  they  muft  be  applied  to  the 
Under  of  the  machine,  or  at  leaft  brought 
near  it  when  the  condudtor  is  removed :  fa 
the  By  a  ^ r</  may  be  about  the  height  of  t^ 
tre  of  the  cylinder.    The  latter  being  then  pd 
motion,  the  electricity  from  it  proceeding  to 
fly,  will  caufe  it  to  turn  round  in  the  manner 
fcribed  in  expcrixi^ent  VI.  Sect.  IX;  ($  439j 
and  the  clapper  attraded  by  each  of  the  beilt^ 
temately  in  its  rotation  ;  which,  if  they  ire 
perly  tuned,  will  produce  a  plea&ng  and  ' 
nious  found. 

(390.)  IX.  The  MAGIC  PICTURE.  This  i 
contrivance  of  Mr  Kinn^rsley  ;  and  isped 
more  calculated  to  give  furpnfe  than  any  4 
experiment  in  eledricity.  It  is  made  in  tk 
lowing  manner  :  Having  a  large  mezzotintop 
of  the  king,  with  a  frame  and  glaft,  fj^*  9-^ 
CXXIX.)  take  out  the  print,  and  cut  a  ^ 
out  of  it  near  two  inches  diftant  from  th/  td 
all  round.  If  the  cut  be  through  the  pitoi 
is  nothing  the  worfc.  With  thin  p^ftc,  or  I 
water,  fix  the  board  that  is  cut  off  on  Ae  ii 
of  the  glafs,- prefTmt;  it  fmooth  and  dofr;  t 
fill  up  the  vacancy,  by  gikling  the  glais  well  I 
gold  or  brafs  leaf.  Gild  likewifc  the  inner  < 
of  the  back  of  the  frame  all  round,  except  the 
part,  and  form  a  communication  between 
gilding  and  the  giving  behind  the  glafi;aDd1 
put  in  the  board,  and  that  fide  is  finilhed.  m 
up  the  glafs,  and  gild  the  fore  fide  cxadl^^ 
the  back  gilding ;  and  when  dry,  cover  lU 
palling  on  the  pannel  of  the  pidnre  that  h«" 
cut  out;  obfcrving  to  bring  the  corrcipocw 

Em  of  the  board  and  picture  cxadly  togc* 
i^hich  thfj  piiSlure  will  appear  one  piece  * 
^^  i  only  pat  ialjehi«d  the  gUls  and  part  I 
fore.    JUftly,*hoftl  thi"  piawre  li^ont«By  hf  J 
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top,  and  pbce  a  little  moveable  gilt  crown  on  the 

king*8  bead.    If  now  the  pi  dure  is  moderately  e- 

idnficd,  and  another  prrfon  take  hold  of  the 

.  feme  with  one  hand,  fo  that  his  fingers  touch  its 

iffidcpildtng,  and  with  the  other  endeavour  to 

lie  off  the  crown,  he  will  receive  a  terrible  blow^ 

«sd  fail  io  the  attempt.  The  operator,  who  holds 

<fcc  ptdnrc  bf  the  upper  end,  where  the  infide  of 

•Ac  frame  is  not  gilt,  to  prevent  its  felling,  feels 

I  Whipf  of  the  (bock ;  and  may  touch  the  face  of 

fcc  pidurc  without  danger,  which  he  pretends  to 

b  a  teft  of  his  loyalty. 

icr.  ML 
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EZPERIRBMTS  txhibuin^  £L«CTftlC 
Light  and  Fine. 

U91.)  The  fbllowmg  experiments  require  to  be 
mt  in  the  dark :  for  although  the  eledric  Kght 
icferal  circumftances  may  be  fcen  in  the  day- 
jttt,  yet  Its  appearance  in  tliis  manner  is  very 
fhM\  and  that  the  deiShridan  may  form  a 
Bta  idea  of  its  different  appearances  it  is  ab- 
tetelyncceflary  to  perform  fuch  experiments  in 
^srkened  room. 

{j9i.)  I.  The  STAR  and  fskcil  of  elbctric: 

tHr,    When  the  eletftrical  machine  is  in  good 

lkr»  and  the  prime  condudor  is  fituatcd  with 

Icrflcdor  fufiicientiy  near  the  glafs  cylinder, 

athf  winch,  and  ypq  will  fee  a  lucid  ftar'at 

fcrf  the  points  of  the  colleftor.    Thw  ftar  is 

tcartant  appearance  of  the  electric  ffuid  that 

flkncg  a  point.    At  the  fame  time  you  will 

J*  ftronjj  light  proceeding  from  the  rubber,  and 

ttding  rtftrlf  over  the  furface  of  the  cylinder  5 

i  if  the  excitation  of  the  cylinder  is  very  pow- 

W,  dcofe  ftreasu  of  fire  will  proceed  from  the 

fcfr»  and,  darting  round  almoil  half  the  dr- 

taference  of  the  cylinder,  will  reach  the  points 

>  rt>c  collcAor.    If  the  prime  condu^or  is  re- 

l^»  the  denfe  ftreams  of  fire  will  go  quite 

end  the  cylmder ;  reaching  from  one  fide  of  the 

fc^  to  the  other.    If  the  chain  of  the  rubber 

ti^n  off,  and  a  pointed  body,  for  inftance  the 

wt  of  a  needle  or  a  pm,  be  prefented  to  the 

Kfc  of  the  rubber,  at  the  di ftance  of  about  two 

^  a  lucid  pencil  of  rays  will  appear  to  pro- 

tA  from  the  point  preicnted,  and  diverge  to- 

*rfi  the  rubber.    It  another  pointed  bcxiy  he 

^ted  to  the  prime  condo<Jlof,  it  will  appear 

iminatcd  with  a  ftar  j  but  if  a  pointed  wire  or 

wr  pointed  condudting  body  be  cpnncded  with 

^pnmecondaftor,  it  will  throw  out  a  penci) 

f*ays. 

t393.)IL  DftAwiNQ  sfARfcs..  JLetthe  prime 
j[«a^or  be  fituated  in  its  proper  place,  and  c- 
«^it  by  working  the  machme ;  then  bring  a 
«jic  rod  with  a  round  knob  at  each  end,  or 
«  knuckle  of  a  finger,  within  a  proper  diftance 
*«  primp  conduftor,  and  a  fpark  will  bff  fceQ 
J*«n  that  and  the  knuckle  or  knobbed  wire, 
"longer  and  ftrongcr  fpark  is  drawn  from  that 
*  « the  prime  conduAor  which  is  fartheft  from 
Bodcr,  or  rather  from  the  extremity  of  the 
«drod  fixed  at  it*  end. '  This  f^ark  appears 
along  line  of  fire,  reaching  from  the  conduc- 
toAeoppofcdbody,  and  often  (particolarly 
I JJJ  the  ^;mk  is  long,  and  different  condudtine 
g«»«ei  arc  near  the  line  of  its  direftion)  it  will 


angles  in  different  places,  refembltng  a  flafh  of 
lightning.  It  often  darts  brufhes  of  light  ftdewift 
in  every  dire^on. 

(394.)  111.    The      A'RTfFlCf AL      LIGHTIIINQ^ 

Let  two  perfons,  one  ftanding  apon  an  infulatei 
itool,  and  communicating  with  the  prime  conduc- 
tor, and  another  ftanding  upon  the  floor,  eac^ 
hold  in  one  of  his  hands  a  metal  plate,  fo  that  the 
pbtes  may  ftand  back  to  back  in  a  parallel  iitua- 
tion,  and  about  two  inches  afunder.  Let  the 
winch  of  the  machine  be  turned,  and  the  flafhes 
of  light  between  the  two  plates  will  appear  ^ 
den(<  and  frequem,  thkl  one  may  eafily  diftinguifii 
any  thing  in  the  room.  By  this  e^cperiment  the 
electric  light  is  exhibited  in  a  very  copious  and 
beautiful  manner,  and  bears  a  ftriking  refembUnce 
to  lightning. 

0^5.)  IV.  To   TIRfc    INFLAMMABLE    SPIRITS* 

Tfee  power  of  the  eledric  fpark  to  fet  fire  to  in- 
flammable fpirits,  may  be  exhibited  eafily  thus  e 
Hang  to  the  prime  conduAor  a  ihprt  rod  having 
a  fmall  knob  at  its  end ;  then  pour  (bme  fpirits  <x 
wine,  a  little  wanned,  into  a  fpoon  of  metal ; 
hold  the  fpoon  Ixy  die  handle,  and  place  it  in  fnch 
a  manner,  that  the  fmall  knob  on  the  rod  may  be 
ahoat  one  inch  above  the  fafface  of  the  fpiritt. 
In  this  fituation,  if,  by  turning  the  winch,  a  (^ai^ 
be  made  to  come  from  the  knob,  it  will  fet  xJbk 
(pirits  on  fire.  It  will  generally  be  found  mow 
advantageous  to  fix  the  dtfh  containing  the  fphitf 
upon  the  prime  condu^or,  as  reprefented^.  id. 
Plate  CXaVIII.  This  experiment  may  be  vari^ 
different  ways,  and  may  be  rendered  very  agree- 
able  to  a  company  of  fpedators.  A  perfoo  ftand- 
ing upon  an  ete^ic  ftool,  and  communicating 
with  the  prime  condo^r,  mav  hold  the  fpooq 
with  the  fpirits  in  his  hand,  and  another  perfeln» 
ftanding  upon  the  floor,  may  fet  the  fpirits  on  fire 
by  bringing  his  finger  within  a  fmall  diftance  of  it. 
{nftead  Of  his  finger,  he  may  fire  the  fpirits  with 
a  piece  of  ice,  when  the  experiment  will  feen^ 
flinch  more  furprifing.  If  the  fpoon  is  held  by 
the  perfon  ftanding  upon  the  floor,  and  the  infu- 
lat^d  perfon  brings  fome  conducing  fubftance  over 
the  furface  of  the  fpirits,  the  experiment  fucceed« 
as  well.  • 

(39^0  V.     The     ILLUMIWATEP      BOLOONIAW 

STONE.  The  moft  curious  experiment  to  (how 
the  penetrability  of  the  eledric  light,  is  made  with 
the  real,  or  more  ealily  with  the  artificial,  Bolog- 
nian  ft  one,  invented  by  the  late  Mr  J.  Canton. 
This  phofpiiorus  is  a  calcareous  fubftance,  gene^ 
rally  .ufec}  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  which  b&$  the 
property  of  ^orbing  light  when  ei^poied  to  it, 
and  afterwards  appearing  ludd  when  brou^t  in- 
to the  dark.  Take  fome  of  this  powder,  and,  by 
means  of  fpirits  of  wine  or  ether,  ftick  it  all  over 
the  infide  of  a  clear  glafs  phial,  and  ftop  it  with  a 
zXzh  ftopper,  or  a  cork  and  feajin^  wax.  If  kept 
m  a  room  perfcdly  darkened,  it  will  give  no  light ; 
but  let  a  or  3  fparks  be  drawn  froni  the  prime 
condudtor,  when  the  phial  is  kept  at  'about  two 
inchea  from  the  fparks,  fb  that  it  may  be  expo(ed 
to  that  light,  and  this  phial  will  receive  that  light^ 
and  afterwards  will  appear  illuminated  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time.  The  powder  mav  be  ftuck  upom 
a  board  by  the  white  of  an  egg,  to  aa  to  reprcfei^ 


af^>earai)ce  of  bdne  bended  to  fharp    flgarea  of  planetSi  letters,  or  any  tbin^  elie ;  a«a 
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ihefc  may  be  i11i|roinaU4  in  tbe  dark,  in  the  fapic 
jnanner  m  the  phial.  A  bcauti/ul  method  tp  ex,- 
prefs  geometrical  fiture*  wjth  ^he  al?ovc  pl^ofpho- 
rus,  18  o  bend  fmail  gl^fs tubesof  about  i|ie  tenth 
part  of  an  inch  diimeter,  in  the  ftiapc  and  Qguir 
Sdired,  snd  then  fill  them  with  tne  phofphorif: 
powder.    Thj^fe  >nay  be  illuminated  in  the  man- 


R    I    P    I    T    Y.  PaitHI. 

tube  be  held  by  one  end,  ^nd  its  other  end  be 
brought  pear  the  clctijrified  prime  conduAor,  it 
wilj  appear  to  be  full  of  light  wfeenefer  a  fparkif 
Mkcn  by  it  ^orri  tbr  pi^rac  condudtor,  and  much 
more  fo  if  an  ele<S^ric  jar  be  djfctiarged  ihrougb 
it.  T^bi?  experiment  niay  a|fo  be  made  with  the 
receiver  of  ah  air-pump.     Tate  a  tall  rccdrcr, 


per  dcfcribcd,  and  they  are  not  fo  fMbjt^  to  be    <;lean  and  dry,  and  through  a  hole  at  its  top  'ui^ 
j-__M  J  _.  .u.  n ^„r._..j .1-.  L-._b    ^^  ^  ^j^p^   w|jich  muft  be  ccmente<i  airtight 

The  end  of  the  wjre  within  the  tube  mull  be  poinU 
ed,  but  ndl  very  fbarp ;  and  the  other  end  raii(t  hf 
funiilhed  wijh  a  knob,  tut  this  rcceircr  up(*j 
Vhe  plafte  of.the  air-pump, 'and  exhs^'nft  (l  If  no*^ 
the  knob  of  the  wire  ^t  the  top  of  the  receiver  be 


/poiie4  A^  the  figures  reprefented  upon  the  board 
frequrnr^y  <**"^-    ^^^  *^^  method  of  illumtnatiog 

thispboA3horu8,an4  whii:h  Mr  W.Canton  general- 
y  jifcd,  is  to  drfchargc  a  fmall  electric  >ar  near  it. 

(3^7.)  VI.   The  LUMINOUS    fpOMDl/CTpll.     Fij^. 

g.  J^ate  CXXVil,  represents  a  prime  conductor 


iBTcnt«4  by  Mr  Hf'njy,  which  Oio^yB  cleaHy  W«    ^ouohed  with  thfr  prinic  condudor,  etery  fp4rk 
J-  -rvr r  .!__  _i_rt^_  ii  .!j  __/Tr__  .V         i-  •.      will  pafs  (hrough  the  receiver  ui  ^^denfc and largf 

jjody  of  light,  from  t}ie  wire  to  the  plate  of  tb^ 
ail  pump.  When  the  air-punjp,  or  ^ny  thing  Mf 
very  portage,  is  to  be  touched  with  the  prio^ 
condii^or,  the  communication  b^t^pcn  themmaf 
be  made  by  iQe<ps  of  a  ro4  furotlbed  with  an  tf 
leftric  handle. 

1399-)  V*|J-   ^^  ARTIFICIAJ.   AURORA  BOlfr 

A  LIS.  Take  a  phial  nearly  of  the  ibape  apd  6zr 
pf  a  ?lorenct  fla(]t ;  (Jig.  y6,  BhU  CXXV.)  fixj 
i^op-cock  or  a  valve  to  its  neck,^  and  eihaifft  it« 
^ir  as  n)uc^  a^  poffible  with  a  good  air  pump,  f 
thisglafs  i^'rubbeS  in  the  common  maoncr  1^ 
to  excite  tledtrics,  it  wijl  appear  luminous  wit^ 
}n,  l)eiqg  full'  of  a  flafbing  Jight,  which  plainly  re- 
femb)e8  the  aurora  borealis  or  northern  Tieht.  Tli 
phfial  may  alfo  be  made  luipinous,  by  ookling  % 


direction  of  the  ele<5hic  fluid  parting  through  )t, 
from  ^encft  k  k  caUed  %\\^rit4min?iu  eonduSor, 
The  middle  part  E  F  of  this  condu^or  is  a  glafs 
tube  about  18  inches  lof^g  a^i^  three  or  fbor  inches 
in  diameter  To  Jntth  ends  of  this  tube  the  hoi- 
Jow  brafs  pieces )(  P»  B  K,  arc  cem^nte4  pir-tif^hf, 
:one  of  whiph  has  i  point  C,  by  which  it  receives 
the  cle^rii:  fluid,  w|)^n  iet  near  the  excited  cy- 
linder of  the  ele^rjcal  mac^ipe,  ^nd  the  other  has 
|i  knOlibed^^ire  Q*  .Mm  which  a  ftroi)}?  fpatk 

Say  be  ^rawn  ;  and  from  eac}»  o^  the  pieces  F 1), 
£,  a  Knobbed  wine  proceeds  within  the  c^^vity 
of  the  glafs  tube/  The  bi-a|;^  piece  f  D,  of  B  B, 
fs  c<^ppicd  of  two  parts  \  i.  #.  a  c^p  Jif  cemented 
|o  tbeglafs  tube,  ai^  baling  a  hole,  with  a  valv^, 
.|>y  whidi  tho  cavity  Df  the  glafs  tube  is  exjiauftcfl 
|df  air  \  and  the  ball  P,  which  is  fcrewed  iipop 
the  cap  F.    The  fupporters  qf  this  inftjrun^ent  ai^ 

two  gUfs  pilars  fa^eued  x^  the  bo^toin  board  I), 
ike  thf  fpppprtei:^  of /b^  prjmc  f ondu^or.  \jirhcn 
he.gkifs  tubi?  of' this  0q^p<^ot  js  exhiufied  of  air 


I 


by  either  end,  and  bringing  the  other  end  to  tW 
^*mc  coi^duftor;  in  this  cafe,  all" the  cavity* 
the'^Iaf3  will  jtiftantly  appear  ^lU  of  fiaihing  lighti 
whict  remains  in  jt  for  a  conhderable  lime  afttf 


>y  an  air-pum^  and  tbc  brafs  ball  is  (crewcd  op,    jt  has  ijern  removed  from  the  prime  CQiidudoC| 


^9  reprelented  in  the  figpre,  then  it  is  fit  for  ufe, 
Rnd  may  ferye  for  p  priflM  cohduQor  tq  an^  elee» 
trical  macihinc.  If- the  ^int  C  o(.  this  9ondu^t(^r 
^s  fet  near  tl^^  excited  cyli^Kler  of  the  machine,  it 
iviU  appear  illumioated  4ffit^-if  ^ar^atr  tt^e  faoie 
time  the  glafs  tube  «^ill  appear* all  illuqiinated  wilb 
A  weitf  jight;  but  ^orn  the  Jcnobbj^d  w)re  that 
proceeds  within  the  glafs  IVjbe  from  the  piece  F IJ, 
fulucfp-Qcrvfil  will  ifTue  out,  a<.d  the  oppolite  knob 
will  as>p<^r  illuminated  witb  a  ftarj  which,  as  well 
^  th<?  pencil  of  rays,  is  very  clefir,-and  difcemible 
amo()g  phe  oth^r  )ight  t^t  occupies  the  gn;:ateft 
part  of  ^he  cavity  of  the  tube.  If  the  point  jU, 
ioftcatj'  of  beiqg  pfeti^nted  to-the  cylinder^  be  cop* 
|ie<^ed  with  the  rubber  of  the  machine,,  the  ap- 
pe^aqcc  of  light  within  t^e  tube  will -be  revcrfcd ; 


Inftjjad  of  the  gl^Cs  phial  a  glafs  tube  cxhauftcJ 
of  air  and  (iermeUcally  icaled  maybe  ufed,  aaf 
perhaps  with  more  advantAgc.  The  nfu^ft  rct;^ 
able  circuroft«ncc  9f  this  eatpcriment  is,  thai  if  i^ 
phUl»  or  tube,  after  it  has'be^n  removed  fromtlil 
prime  condudo'r  (and  even  feveral  hours  after  ij 
Pafhkig  jight  has  ceafed  to  appear),  be  graf?« 
»vith  the  hand,  ftrong  flalbes  of  lij^-ht  will  immj 
diately  appear  within  the  glafs^  whicb  often  rcacj 
from  one' end  of  it  to  the  other. 

(400.)  IX.   7l4f   VISIBLE     ELECTRIC    4T«0S» 

PHERE,  is  an  experimehl  of  Signior  Beccaii*- 
Q  I,  A.  3,  P\i^e  CX:S^13^  reprcTcpts  the  rtcfitrtf 
with  the  plate  of  an  air-pump."  In  the'middk<ji 
the  plate  LF,-  a  fliort  rod  is  fixed,  having  at  Jtl 
lop  a  metal  ball  i  nicely  polilhed,  wbofe  diAffl^' 
icr  is  nearly  two  inches.    From  the  ^op  of  tbc  r^ 


pt' ^npb  which  cojpBiunicatcswitfi  the  piete  FJi     _., 

appearing  illuminated  with  a  ilar,  and  the  opp^iltc  c^vcr,  ;^bth^r  rod  A  D,  With  a  like  ball  A,  pjj" 
*)nc  with  *  pencil  of  rays;  beca^fe  in  this  caic  the  cceds,  and  is  cemented  air  tight  in  the  neck  C| 
direiflion  of  the  elcdlric  fluid  is  juft  ^he  contrary  Jhc  diftance  pf  the  balls  from  oue  another  bt«r| 
i)f  whai  it.  was  -before ;.  it  then  going  froim  C(  to  alwut  4  inches,  or  rather  piiorc. '  If,  when  the  rj 
U,  and  now  aiming  from  B  and  goinjf  to  D.  If  cctver  fs  exhaufted  pf  air,  the  ball  A  he  clfA"^^ 
the  wifei  within  the  tube  E  F,  ipftead  of  being  pofttwely,  by  touching  the  top  D  of  the  rod  AW 
Ue  pointed,  the  appearance  with  the  prime  condudor,  or  an  excited  gli« 
tube,  i.  jucid  ^tmo<]iheFe  appearp  abojit  it,  wdkb 
although  it  colififts  of  a  fecbJe  light,  is  yet  vcrf 
confpicuoue,  and  very  well  defined ;  at  ^ic  y^^ 
time,  the  baU  B  ha'snot  the  leaft  light.  This  *i- 
mofphere  does  not  exift  all  round  the  ball  A*  t>jjf 


fumitfied  with  knobs*  I 

of  ligb^  is  the  fame 4  b^^t  it  jeeni's  not  fo  ftrong  ip 

'this  as  in  the  other  pafjp.      <  • 

*    (398.)  VU.  yAr  CPNOUCTINC    CLASS    TUJIE. 

^ake  a  glafs.  tube  of  about  two  inches  diamietcr, 
jmd  about  two  feet  long ;  fix  to  one  of  itscnds a 
l^rafs  cao,  and  to  the  ojther  a  flop-cock  or  valve ; 
^he|[i  cuiauft  it  of  aif  by. an  air-pump.    If  this 


reaches  from  aboi|t  the  middle  of  it,  to  s 


is^ 


dUtancc  beyond  that  Ode  of  iU  furftcc  which" « 
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at  the  oppofite  ba]]  B.    If  the  rod  with  the  ball 

ik  cledrificd  negatively,  then  a  lucid  atmof- 

icc,  lUu  the  abofe  dcfcribed,  wilt  appear  upon 

eball  B)  reachiog  from  its  middle  to  a  fmall 

bnce  beyond  that  fide  of  it  that  is  towards  the 

DA;  at  the  Dune  time,  the  negatively  eledri- 

W  ball  A  remains  without  any  light.    The  opc- 

M0ria  this  experiment  mud  take  care  not  to  e- 

iArify  the  ball  A  too  much ;  clfe  the  ele^ric 

ii  win  pafs  in  a  fpark  from  the  one  ball  to  the 

^,  and  the  experiment  will  fail. 

I.)  **  By  thi«  elegant  experiment  of  the  cc- 
*  F.  B«-ccARiA.  favs  Mr  Cavallo,  we  have 
rJemonftration  or  the  theory  of  a  sincSlb 
aiC  FLUID.  We  fee  that  elcifVricity  con- 
llf  Mr  uniform  bomog^neom  fluid <,  and  not  of 
the  vitreous  and  re^nous^  as  fome  have 
for,  if  the  poGtivc  and  negative  elec- 
were  two  diflio^  fluids,  attp^ive  of  one 
,  there  ihould  in  the  above  ejcpcriraent  al- 
ippear  two  atmofpheres,  i.  e»  one  aboyt  the 
i«  and  another  about  the  ball  B ,  for  when 
M  A  if  overcharged  with  either  fluid,  i 
illhcw  that  fuperfluous  fluid  on  its  furface, 
:*i  fluid  iTiould  attrad  towards  the  ball  A  an 
ID^re  of  the  contrary  fluid  firorn  the  ball  B. 
Ithii  if  not  the  cafe,  for  the  lucid  atraofpherc 
iwn  on  one  ball,  namely,  that  which  is  ovcr- 
tpL  with  the  clciftric  fluid :  thus  when  the 
^iiebdrifled  poOtively*  the  fuperfluous  fluid 
li'jie  Qo  that  part  of  it  which  is  i>eareft  to  the 
IB,  bccauic  B»  being  io  a  contrary  (late  of  c- 
^ty,  endeavours  to  attrad  it ;  btit  when  the 
lAiselcArified  i|egatively,  it  will  attraifl  the 
1  proper  to  the  ball  B.  which  fluid  on  that  ac- 
R  appears  on  the  furface  of  B,  ju(t  ip  the  adt 
aping  to  the  ball  A," 

102.)  Mr  Cavallo  adds,  "in  order  to  rc- 
*  an  error  adopted  by  feveral  writers  on  elec- 
lr»  that  the  cledric  light  has  all  thc'fkisMA- 
coLouas,  AS  well*  as  the  light  of^  the  fui|. 
I  nuv  be  eafily  obierved  by  viewine  an  elec- 
^K  through  a  glafs  pnfm :''  an«  we  may 
}  it  affords  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  Mr  Tyt- 
p  theory  of  the  identity  of  the  elcftric  and  (q- 
,%bt.   Sec  S£CT.  IL  and  m.  Part  ir.        ^ 

^\'\  X.  Tbc  SP^iaAL  TUBES.     Ftg»  10.  PJntp 

QUX,  reprcfenti  an  inftrumcnt  corapofed  of 
[» i-af*  tubcf  C  £>,  one  with  another,  and  clo- 
f  w!th  two  knobbed  lirafs  caps  A  and  B.  The 
"tomoft  of  ihcfe  has  a  (piral  row  of  fmatl  round 
fti  of  tin  foil  ftuck  upoi|  its  outflde  furface, 
■  »7Jng  at  about  one  30th  of  an  inch  from  each 
^-  H  this  inftrument  be  held  by  one  of  its 
pwto,  and  its  other  extremity  tie  prefented 
H^pnfne  condudor, every  fpaffc  it  receives  from 
pP'twe  cooduiftor  will  caufe  fmall  fparks  to  ap- 
pWwtcn  all  the  round  pieces  of  tin  foil  (luck 
[Jthemnermoft  tube;  which  in  the  dark  af- 
P*»ple4fiag  fpedacle,  the  inftrument  appear- 
»«icoropa|lcd  by  a  fpiral  line  of  fire. 
tiC4)  Pig.  ii,  rcprefents  feveral  fpiral  tubes 
i»':oi  rooad  a  board,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
^'Tcd  )  glafs  pillar,  and  on  the  top  of  this  pil- 
'«  cemented  a  braff  c4p  with  a  fine  fteel  point. 
^«i»  a  bralii  wire  turns,  having  a  brafs  ball  at 
^?  «w.  nicely  balanced  on  the  wire.  To  make 
<  or  Uas  apparatus,  place  the  middle  of  tbc 


R    I    C    I    T    T.  2i^ 

turning  wire  under  a  ball  proceeding  from  the 
con 'udlor,  fo  that  it  may  receive  a  fucceffion  of 
fparkh  fiom  the  ball ;  then  pufh  the  wire  gently 
round;  and  the  balls  in  their  relative  motions  will 
give  a  fpark  to  each  tube,  and  thereby  illuninatc 
them  down  tO  the  board,  which  from  its  brillian- 
cy and  rapid  motion  afllbrds  a  mott  beautiful  and 
pleating  fight. 

(405.)  The  fmail  pieces  of  tin  foil  arc  fometimes 
ftuck  on  a  flat  piece  of  glafe  ABC  D.^e.  i.  Plate 
CXXX.  to  as  to  reprefent  various  fanciful  figures. 
Upon  the  fame  principle  is  the  luminous  word 
LIGHT  produced.  It  is  formed  by  the  fmall  re- 
parations of  the  tin  foil  pafted  on  a  piece  of  gUft 
fixed  in  a  frame  of  baked  wood,  as  reprefented 
fig,  %,  To  uQr  this,  the  frame  muft  be  held  in 
the  hand,  and  the  ball  G  prtfented  to  the  con- 
duAor.  The  fpark  then  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
intervals  compoting  the  word ;  from  whence  it 
pafles  to  the  hook  at  h^  and  thence  to  the  ground 
by  a  chain.  The  brilliancy  of  this  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  fpiralsr 

(406.)  XI,  The  ELECTRIFIED  CAPILLARY  SY- 
PHON. Let  a  fmall  bucket  of  metal  filled  with 
water  be  fufpended  from  the  prime  conductor, 
and  put  in  a  glafs  fyphon  fo  narrow  in  the  extre- 
mity that  the  water  may  juft  drop  from  it.  If  in 
this  difpofitbn  of  the  apparatus  the  winch  of  the 
machine  be  turned,  the  water,  which  when  not 
eledlrified  runs  out  only  by  drops,  will  now  rua 
in  a  full  ftream,  or  even  be  fubdivided  into  fmalU 
er  ftrcams  ;  and  if  the  experiment  be  made  in  the 
dark,  the  appearance  will  be  vtry  beautifhl.  The 
fame  phenomena  will  be  exhibited  bv  a  fmall  buck- 
et with  a  jet,  as  repreCented/^.  la.  Plate  CXXXXi 
or  the  experiment  may  be  agreeably  varied,  by 
hanging  one  bucket  from  a  pofitive  condu<ftor» 
and  another  from  a  negative  one;  fo  that  the  ends 
of  the  tubes  or  jets  may  be  about  three  or  four 
inches  from  each  other.  The  ftream  iifuing  from 
"the  one  w^ill  be  attra<5ted  by  that  ilTuing  from  thp 
other,  and  both  will  unite  into  one ;  but  though 
both  arc  luminou«  io  the  daik  before  meeting,  the 
united  ftream  will  not  be  fo  unlefs  the  one  elec- 
tricity has  been  ftronger  than  the  other. 

(407.)  XII.  To  FIRS  «  Pistol  orCANNOK  i^ 
Inflammable  Air.  Fig.  3,  Plate  CXXX,  reprc- 
fents  a  brafs  piftol  for  inflammable  air.  It  confifts 
principally  ot  a  chamber,  to  the  mouth  D  of  which 
a  cork  is  ntted :  a  glafs  tube  F  is  cemented  into 
the  top  of  the.  chamberi  through  which  a  braft 
wire  pafTes,  and  is  bent  within  fide  fo  as  to  ap- 
proach within  an  Sth  part  of  an  inch  of  the  fide* 
On  the  outfide  end  of  this  wire  is  fcrewed  a  brafg 
ball  A,  which  ferves  to  receive  a  fpark  from  the 
condudlor  of  the  machine,  and  condu^  it  in  that 
form  to  the  infide  of  the  piftol.  The  inflammable 
air  with  which  the  piftol  is  to  be  charged  may  be 
made  in  a  conimon  ftonc-ware  or  glafs  bottle,  by 
mixing  a'handful  of  iron  filings  with  about  twp 
wine  glafofuls  of  water  and  near  one  of  oil  of  vitriol. 
The  air,  when  thus  made,  (hould  be  kept  in^ 
bottle  corked  up.  To  ufc  the  piftol,  take  out  the 
cork  from  the  bottle,  and  inftantly  apply  the 
mouth  of  the  piftol  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  ; 
and  in  about  ten  feconds  it  will  be  fuflicicntly 
charged  :  then  remove  it,  and  cork  both  the  piftol 
and  bottle  witb  tbc  utmoft  expedition :  tben  brin^f 
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the  ban  K  near  the  prime  conductor  or  the  knob 
•of  a  charged  jar;  and  the  fpark  that  paflcs  through 
the  ball,  and  between  the  end  of  the  wire  within 
the  &de  of  the  chamber,  will  fire  the  infiam- 
mable  air  with  a  lo«d  report,  and  drive  the  cork 
to  a  corfiderable  ditlance.  InAruments  to  fire  in- 
flammable air  are  often  made  in  the  Wm  of  a  can- 
non with  its  carriage,  as  iny^..4. 

(408.)  Xlil*  To  FIRE  a  PIECE  ofl%on  Wire 
in  Dephlogi STiCATfio  Air.  The  apparatus  for 
this  is  reptcfented  /^.  5,  Plate  CXXX,  where  the 
wire  is  twilled  into  a  fpiral  figure.  When  this  U 
done,  it  may  eafily  be  inftrted  in  the  brafs  knob 
D.  The  jar  comes  out  of  the  bottom  C,  and  19 
filled  with  the  depblogiHicated  air.  See  Aero- 
logy, Imiex,  The  ele^icity  of  a  common  jar 
being  then  inllantly  tent  down  through  the  ball 
and  wire  at  A,  an  explofion  takes  place  betwixt 
the  end  of  the  fmall  wire  and  the  lower  ball  B, 
which  fct  the  end  of  th^  former  on  fire.  It  burns 
with  remarkable  brightnefs ;  and  by  reafon  of  the 
fpiral  ihape  into  which  it  is  twifted,  fl^ows  the 
appearance  of  a  fmall  fun  moving  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  floivly  moving  round 
as  the  wire,  which  is  of  a  fpiral  fhape,  gradually 
"burns  away. 

(409.)  XTV.  To  ILLUMINATE   EcJGS.      Fig.  6, 

Plate  CXXX,  reprefents  a  mahogany  ftand  fo 
conflru^ed  as  to  hold  three  epgs  at  a  ^greater  or 
fmalltr  diftance,  according  to  the  pofition  of  the 
Hiding  pieces.  A  chain  C  is  placed  at  the  bottom 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  touch  the  bottpm  of  the 
egg  Bit  with  one  end,  and  with  its  other  the  out- 
fide  coating  of  a  charged  jar.  The  Aiding  wire 
A  at  top  is  floade  to  touch  the  upper  egg  |  and  the 
.  diftance  of  the  eggs  afunder  fhould  not  exceed  the 
quarter  or  eighth  part  of  an  inch.  The  eledncitjr 
being  by  means  of  the  difcharging  rod  fent  down 
the  ball  and  wire  at  A,  will  in  a  darkened  room 
render  the  eggs  very  luminous  and  tranfparent. 

(410.)  XV7  To  Illuminate  Ivory  or  Box- 
wood. Place  an  ivory  ball  on  the  prime  conduc- 
tor of  the  machif>e,  and  take  a  flrong  Q)ark,  or 
■fcn J  the  charge  of  a  Leydcm  bottle  through  its 
centre,  the  ball  will  appear  perfe^ly  luminous ; 
but  if  the  charge  be  not  taken  through  the  centre. 


^PawHI 


drop  of  ether  on  the  qutckfilver,  put  the  finger  i 
the  end  of  the  glaCi  tube :  and  invert  the  end/ 
a  bafon  of  quickfllver,  taking  care  not  to  xtm 
the  finger  from  the  end  of  the  tube  till  the  1^ 
be  immerged  under  the  furface  of  the  quiclt6li( 
When  the  finger  is  removed,  the  mercury  willt 
fcend,  and  the  ether  expand  itfclf;  prtfentl 
metallic  top  of  the  tube  to  a  large  charged  0 
dudor,  and  a  beautiful  green  fpark  will  o 
through  the  vapour  of  the  ether  from  the  bi 
to  the  quickfllver.  By  admitting  a  fmaB  quM 
<^  air  into  the  tube,  an  appearance  like  a  U 
ftar  is  produced. 

(413.)  XVIII.  To  RENDER  Gold  Luf, 
Dutch  Metal,  luminous.  This  is  dose: 
difcharging  the  contents  of  a  fmaD  Leydra  jar( 
it.  A  (trip  of  gold  leaf  one  8th  of  an  inch  bm 
and  a  yard  long,  will  often  be  illuminated  thiol 
out  its  whole  extent,  by  the  cxplofii.n  of  J 
containing  two  gallons.  This  experiment  m 
beautifully  divemfied,  by  bying  the  gold  or 
leaf  on  a  piece  of  giafs,  aod  placing  the  gl 
water ;  for  the  whole  gold  leaf  will  appear 
brilliantly  luminous  in  the  waler,  by  expoft 
thus  circumftanced  to  the  explofion  of  a  bail 

(414.)  XIX.  The  Inflammable  Air  L 
F/r.  S,  Plate  CXXX,    reprefents  this  niJ 
which  is  an  invention  of  M.  Violta.    A  is  I 
globe  to  contain  the  inflammable  air ;  Bj 
ba£bn  or  refervoir  to  hohi  water ;  D,  a 
form  occafionally  a  communscatton  betwe0 
refervoir  of  water  and  that  of  air<    The 
paffes  into  the  latter  through  the  metal  pip 
which  is  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  rcJI 
A  ;  as  J  is  a  fmaU  cock  to  cut  off  or  open  a^ 
munication  with  the  air  in  the  ball  and  the] 
K  is  a  fmall  pipe  to  hold  a  piece  of  wax  1 
L,  a  brafs  pillar,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  1 
the  fame  metal ;  a  is  a  pdlar  of  glafs  with  a 
at  tof),  in  which  th^  wire  b  Aides,  having 
fcre'wed  on  the  end  of  it.    F  is  a  cock  by 
the  bait  A  is  filled  with  inflammafalc  a^i 
which  afterwards  ferves  to  confine  thcahv 
what  water  falls  from  the  bafon  B  into  the 

f4i5.)  After  having  filled  the  refcrvcnrA 
pure  inflammable  air  and  the  bafon  with " 


ft  will  pafs  over  the  furface  of  the  ball  and  cor-  turn  the  cocks  D  and  /,  and  the  water  wtiid 

rode  it.    A  fpark  taken  through  a  ball  of  box-  from  the  bafon  B  will  force  out  fome  of  t& 

wood  not  only  illuminates  the  whole,  but  makes  flammable  air,  and  caufe  it  to  pafs  throQgl 

It  appear  of  a  beautiful  crimfon  or  rather  fine  jet  K  into  the  air.  If  an  eledMc  fpark  ben 

Icarlet  colour.  pafs  from  the  brafs  ball  m  to  that  marked 

(4ii.)XVi.7olLLUMiNATE'WATER,  ConneA  inflammable  jet  vvhich  palfes  through  ibep 

one  end  of  a  chain  with  the  outfide  of  a  charged  will  be  fired.  *  To  extinguiib  th^lamp,  fiH 
jar,  and  let  the  other  lie  upon  the  ^ble.    Place 
the  end.  of  another  piece  of  chain  at  about  one 

Quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  former ;  then  fet  a 
ecanter  of  water  on  thefe  Separated  ends ;  and 
on  making  a  difcharge,  the  water  will  appear  per- 
fe^ly  and  beautifully  luminous. 

•  (41a.)  Xyil.  To  Imitate  a  Fallikg  Star,  in 

'  vacuo.    Pig.  7,  Plate  CXXX,  reprefents  a  glafslia-  commodioufly 

romctcr  tutie,. having  on  the  end  b  a  Heel  cap  faf-  the  air  has  nearly  driven  out  all  the  ^"^^r^ 

tened  to  the  glafs  with  cement.    From  this  pro-  the  cock  F,  and  the  apparatus  is  ready  for 

ceed  a  wire  and  b^ll  f  </.  Fill  this  tube  with  quick-  This  inftrument  is  convenient  for  pre« 

iilver ;  and  then  by  fending  up  a  large  bubble  of  quantity  of  inflammable  air  ready^  for  any 

Mr,  and  repeatedly  inverting  the  tube,  free  the  nonal  experiment,  as  charging  the  inflamou' 

quickfilver  and  iron  ball  from  air:  then  put  a  (mall  piftol^  3cc.    It  16  aUb  convenient  for  w^ 


the  cock  #,  and  then  the  cock  D.  The 
mable  air  is  made  of  the  ufual  ingredients, 
iron  filings  and  vitriolic  acid ;  and  the  rcfaj 
filled  in  the  following  manner :  Having  preri 
filled  A  with  water,  place  the  foot  R  in  atl 
that  fluid  which  may  cov^  it,  fo  that  thi 
gl^fs  tube  through  which  the  air  pafles  nut 
"oufly  below  the  foot  of  the  lamp.  ^ 
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Ue  for  fcoaomkal  purpofcs,  as  the  leaft  fpark 
I  an  ekdrophorttt  or  a  (inall  bottle  is  fufficient 
the  air. 

T.VUI.    ExptniMBiiTS  witb  the  Leydbn 
Phial. 

416.)  Hating  in  Sect.  V.  defcribed  the  method 
kluiging  and  difcharging  ele^rical Jars,  we  (hall 
»Iiy  before  the  reader  a  number  of  experiments 
Airaed  with  thefe  inftniments  by  the  moft  emi- 
lele^riciant. 

417.)  I.  The  Letden  Vacuum  is  an  invention 
jSicUtcMrHEKLT.    Pig.  17  eci^.PLCXXV, 
pefitot  two  fmall  phials  coated  on  the  out(ide» 
fot  3  iocbes  up  the  fides,  with  tin  foil ;  at  the 
I  of  the  neck  of  each,  a  brafs  cap  is  cemented^ 
jfeg  a  hole  with  a  valve,  and  from  the  cap  a 
e  proceeds  a  few  inches  within  the  phial,  ter- 
etfiag  in  a  blunt  point.   When  this  phial  is  ex- 
led  of  air,  a  brafs  ball  is  fcrewed  upon  the 
leap,  which  is  cemented  into  its  neck,  Co  as 
dbid  the  valve*  and  prevent  any  air  from  get- 
iato  the  exhaufted  gla(s.    This  phial  exhibits 
df  the  diredion  of  the  cledric  fluid,  both  in 
^  and  difchai^ing ;  for  if  it  be  held  by  its 
OB,  and  its  bra^  knob  be  prefented  to  the 
le  condudor  pofitively  elcdrified,  it  will  be 
bat  the  elednc  fluid  caufes  the  pencil  of  rays 
teed  fiom  the  wire  within  the  phial,  as  tc- 
lCcd;&.  1 7 ;  and  if  it  is  difcharged,  a  ftar  will 
r  lA  the  place  of  the  pencil,  as  reprefented 
.  xS.    But  if  the  phial  is  held  by  the  brafs 
lod  its  bottom  be  touched  with  the  prime 
lidor,  then  the  point  of  the  wire  on  its  inlide 
ippear  illuminated  with  a  (tar  when  charging, 
witb  a  pencil  when  difcharging.    If  it  be  pre- 
id  to  a  prime  conductor  electrified  negatively, 
ide  appearances,  both  in  charging  and  diT- 
V%t  win  be  revcrfed. 

i8j  The  AfrARATus  reprefented  y%.  4,  PI, 
OT,  wOl  be  found  very  convenient  for  the 
(Hit  experiments  upon  the  luminous  conduc- 
Leydeo  vacuum,  jars  charged  pofitively  or 
ttiTcly,  with  their  dliTcrent  ftates  of  infulation. 
aarJiiUting  pillar  of  glafs,  which  is  fcrewed 
it  wooden  foot  B ;  and  on  this  pillar  all  the 
«ala«  may  be  fcrewed  alternately.  CD  is  an 
uAed  tube  of  glafs,  fumlfhcd  at  each  end  with 
leapt;  at  the  end  D  is  a  valve  properly  fecu- 
tnukr  the  bradi  plate ;  a  brafs  wire  with  a  ball 
tfti  from  the  upper  cap  ;  a  pointed  wire  pro- 
li  from  the  bottom  phte ;  and  this  tube  it 
M  the  LUMIMOUS  CONDUCTOR.  The-flaik 
"rfnitcd  at  E  is  called  the  Leyden  Vacuum. 
i  bmiihed  with  a  valve  under  the  ball  £ ;  to 
t  n  which  the  more  readily,  the  ball  may  be 
*twed :  a  wire,  with  a  Wunt  end,  projeAs  to 
a  little  of  the  bottom  of  the  flalk,  the  lat- 
Idag  coated  with  tin  foil ;  and  a  female  fcrew 
tocnted  to  the  bottom,  to  fcrew  it  on  the  pl- 
^-7?  is  a  fyiinge  to  exhauft  the  air  occafion- 
1)  either  from  the  luminous  condudor  or  the 
/^vacuum.  To  do  this,  unfcrew  the  ball 
^  lejden  vacuum,  or  the  plate  of  the  lumi- 
■^•cooduAor,  and  then  Icrcw  the  fyringe  in  the 
pother  of  thefc  pieces,  being  careful  that 
•wttomof  the  female  fcrew  G  bearsclofc  againft 
'  ioiljer  which  covers  the  Ihouldcrs  a3  or  td; 
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then  work  the  fyringe,  and  in  a*  few  nwnntes  the 
glaflcs  will  be  fufficiently  exhaufted.  H  and  I  are 
two  Leyden  bottles ;  each  of  which  l^s  a  female 
fcrew  fitted  to  the  bottom,  that  they  may  be  con- 
veniently fcrewed  on  the  pillar  A  ;  and  the  bottle 
H  is  fumifhed  with  a  belt  by  which  it  may  be 
fcrewed  fidewife  to  the  fame.  K  and  L  are  two 
fmall  wires,  to  be  fcrewed  occafionally  either  into 
the  ball  E,  the  knobs  e  or/,  the  cap  r,  or  the  foc- 
ket  g  on  the  tup  of  the  pillar :  the  balls  may  be 
unfcrewed  from  thcfe  wires,  which  will  then  ex- 
hibit a  blunt  point.  M  is  a  wooden  table  to  bo 
fcrewed  occafionally  on  the  glafs  pillar. 

(419.)  11.    To   PIERCE   TARIOUS    SUBSTANCBl' 

mfiih  the  Elbctric  Explosion.  Take  a  card,  a 
cjuire  of  paper,  or  the  cover  of  a  book,  and  keep 
it  clofe  to  the  outfide  coating  of  a  charged  jar  ; 
put  one  knob  of  the  difcharging  rod  upon  the' 
card,  quire  of  paper,  &c.  lb  that  betweenHhc 
knob  and  coatine  of  the  jar  the  thicknefii  of  that 
card,  or  quire  of  paper,  only  is  interpofed ;  Uft}y» 
by  bringing  the  other  knob  of  the  difcharging  rod' 
near  the  knob  of  the  Jar,  make  the  difcharge,  and 
the  ele^ric  matter  will  pierce  a  hole  (or  perhaps 
feveral)  quite  through  the  card  or  autre  of  paper. 
This  hole  has  a  bur  raifed  on  eacn  fidcy  except 
the  card,  5cc.  be  prefled  hard  between  the  dif- 
charging rod  and  the  jar ;  which  (hows  that  the 
hole  is  not  made  in  the  direAion  of  the  pafiage  of 
the  fluid,  but  in  every  diredion  from  the  centre 
of  the  refifting  body. 

(420.)  If  this  experiment  be  made  with  two  cards 
inftead  of  one,  which  however  muft  be  kept  very 
little  diftant  fi-om  one  another,  each  of  the  cards, 
after  the  explcfioi),  will  be  foimd  pierced  with 
one  or  more  holes,  and  each  hole  will  have  burf 
on  both  furCices  of  each  card.  The  hole,  or  holes*, 
are  larger  or  finaller,  according  as  the  card,  ^c, 
is  more  damp  or  more  dry.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  if  the  noftrils  are  prefented  to  it,  they  will  be 
affefted  with  a  fulphureous,  or  rather  a  phofpho« 
real,  rmelU  juft  like  that  produced  by  an  excited 
cledric.  If,  inftead  of  paper,  a  very  thin  plate  of 
elafs,  rofin,  fcallng  wax,  or  the  like,  be  interpo- 
fed between  the  knob  of  the  difcharging  rod  and 
the  outfide  coating  of  the  jar,  on  making  the  diC* 
charge,  this  will  be  broken  in  feveral  pieces. 

(411.)  Small  infers  may  alfo  be  killed  in  this 
manner.  Thcr  may  be  held  between  the  outBde 
coating  of  the  lar  and  the  knob  of  the  difcharging 
rod,  like  the  above  card  ;  and  a  (hock  of  a  com- 
mon phial  feot  through  them,  will  infiantly  de- 
{)rive  them  of  life,  if  they  are  pretty  fmall  2  but  if . 
ai|jer,  they  will  be  afFe^ed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  appear  ouite  dead  on  firit  receiving  the  (Iroke ; 
but  will,  after  fome  time,  recover :  this,  however* 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  the  charge  feat  through 
them. 

(421.)  Mr  Cavallo  fays,  that  "  if  a  Ihock  ts  fent 
through  a  lump  of  sugar,  (trong  enough  to 
break  it,  the  (hock  win  illuminate  every  piece 
of  it,  fo  as  to  afford  a  beautiful  experiment  in  the 
dark.  The  fugar  wlU  give  light  for  about  a  mi- 
nute afterwards.'* 

(413.)  III.  Effect  tifthe  %\KOCtJent  07«r  tht 
Surface  q/  a  Card  or  Glass.  Put  the  extre- 
mities of  two  wircB  upon  the  furface  of  a  card,  or 
Other  body  of  ^  Cledric  tuturt,  ib  that  they  may 
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be  rn.one  dlredion,  and  about  ooe  inch  diftant 
from  one  ^^nother;  tbepi  by  conned^ing  one  of 
the  wuc»  with  the  out  fide  pf  a  charged  jar,  and 
the  other  wire  with  the  knob  of  the  jar,  the  Ihock 
will  be  made  to  pafs  over  the  card  or  other  body. 
If  the  card  be  made  very  dry,  the  lucid  track  be- 
tween the  wires  will  be  vifible  upon  the  card  for 
a  confiderable  time  after  the  explofion.  If  a  piece 
of  common  writing  paper  be  ufcd  inllead  of  the 
card,  it  will  be  torn  by  the  exploQon  into  very 
fmall  bits. 

,  (40^.)  If  the  explofion  be  fent  over  the  furfacc 
of  a  piece  of  glafs,  it  will  be  marked  with  an  inde- 
lible track,  which  generally  reaches  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  the  wires  to  the  extremity  of  the 
other.  In  this  manner,  the  piece  of  glafs  is  very 
icldom  broken  by  the  explodon.  But  Mr  Henly 
dlicovdred  a  very  ingenious  method  to  increafe 
the  effed  of  the  explofioH  upon  the  glafe,  by  pref- 
fing  with  weights  that  part  of  the  glafs  which  lies 
between  the  two  wu-es,  i.  e.  the  part  over  which 
toe  (hock  is  to  pafs.  He  put  a  thick  piece  of  ivory 
upon  the  glafs,  and  placed  upon  it  a  weight,  fh>m 
one  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  6  lb.  The  glafs  in  this 
manner  is  generally  broken  by  the  explofion  into 
innumerable  fragments,  and  fome  of  it  is  abfolute- 
ly  reduced  into  an  impalpable  powder.  If  th6 
glafs  be  very  thick,  and  reBft  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plofion, fo  as  not  to  be  broken,  it  will  be  nurked 
with  the  moft  lively  prifmatic  colours,  which' are 
thought  to  be  occaGoned  by  very  thin  laminae  of 
the  glafs,  partlv  feparated  irom  it  by  the  ihock. 
The  weight  laid  upon  the  glafs  is  alwrays  fliaken  by 
the  explofion,  and  fometimes  it  is  thrown  quite 
otffrom  the  ivory.  This  experiment  may  be  moft 
conveniently  made  with  the  univcrfal  difcharger, 
fg.  5,  Plate  CXXVIII. 

(445. )  In  this  experiment,  Mr  Cavallo  fays,  "  If 
fmall  reprefentations  of  houfes,  ^c.  be  laid  ui>on 
a  board,  placed  on  the  piece  of  ivory,  that,  being 
ihook  by  the  explofion,  will  give  a  very  natural 
Idea  of  an  earthquake** 

(4a6.)  IV.  To  SWELL  Clay,  and  break  small 
Tubes,  b^  the  Electric  Explosion.  This  is 
IB  invention  of  Mr  Lane,  F.  R.  S.  Roll  up  a 
piece  of  foft  pipe  clay  in  a  fmall  cylinder,  and  in- 
fert  in  it  two  wires,  lo  that  their  ends  without  Ih^ 
clay  may  be  about  a  fifth  part  of  an  inch  from  one 
another.  If  a  (hock  be  fent  through  this  clay,  by 
conncding  one  of  the  wires  with  the  outfide  of  a 
charged  jar,  and  the  other  with  the  in  fide,  it  will 
be  inflated  by  the  ihock,  /.  e,  by  the  fpark,  that 
paffes  between  the  two  wires,  and  after  the  CXt 
plofion,  will  appear  fwelled  in  the  middle.  If  the 
ihock  fent  through  it  is  too  (trong,  and  the  clay 
not  very  moifl,  it  will  be  broken  by  the  explofion, 
and  its  fragments  fcattered  in  every  direction .  To 
make  this  experiment  with  a  little  variation,  take 
a  piece  of  the  tube  of  a  tobacco  pipe,  about  one 
^ocU  long,  and  fill  its  bore  with  moift  clay  ;  then 
infert  in  it  two  wires,  as  in  the  above  rolled  clay; 
and  fend  a  fhock  through  it.  This  tube  will  not 
fail  to  burfl  by  the  force  of. the  explofion,  and  its 
fragments  will  be  fcattered  about  to  a  great  Jif- 
.taoce.  If,  inftead  of  clay,  the  above  mtntloned 
tube  of  the  tobacco  pipe,  or  a  glafs  tube  (whiclji 
will  anfvver  as  well,)  be  filled  with  any  other  fub- 
Haoce,  either  elediic  or  Qoarele^rici  'miaxxox  to 
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n>ctal,  on  nniAl^ing  tKc  difcharge,  it  will  fie  brcilai 
in  pieces  with  nearly  tfie  fame  force. 

(427.)  V.  To  wflir //5><?  E  LECTRic  SfAiK  visiii! 
in  Water.  Fill  a  glafs  tube  of  about  half  jn  lad 
diameter,  and  fix  inches  long,  with  water;  n 
to  each  extremity  of  the  tube  adapt  a  cork,  wtt 
may  confine  the  water;  through  each  cork  mfii 
a  blunt  wire,  fo  that  the  extremities  (^  the  w] 
within  the  tube  may  be  very  near  one  anolb 
laftly,  connc<5t  one  of  thefe  wires  with  the  coK 
of  a  fmall  charged  phial,  and  touch  the  wire « 
the  knob  of  it ;  by  which  means  the  (hock  1 
pafs  through  the  wires,  and  caufe  a  vivid  fpail 
appear  between  their  extremities  within  the  ti 
In  performing  this  experiment,  care  n[\Qft  beta 
that  the  charge  be  exceedingly  weak,  otbcn 
the  tube  will  burft.  If  we  place  in  a  coml 
drinking  glafs,  almoft  full  of  water,  two  knoti 
wires,  fo  bent,  that  their  knobs  may  be  with 
little  diltance  of  one  another  in  the  water,  a| 
one  of  thefe  wires  be  conneded  with  the  col 
coating  of  a  pretty  large  jar,  and  the  othen 
be  touched  with  the  knob  of  it ;  the  cxpW 
which  muft  pafs  through  the  water  from  the  k 
of  ooe  of  the  wires  to  that  of  the  other,  wift 
pcrfe  the  water,  and  break  the  glafs  with  a 
prifing  violence.  This  experiment  is  very  dl 
rous  if  not  conduced  with  great  caution. 

(428.)VI.  To  FIRE  Gun-powder.  Makes; 
cartridge  of  paper,,  and  fill  it  with  gun-poi 
or  elfe  fill  the  tube  of  a  quill  with  it ;  iniert' 
wires,  one  at  each  extremity,  fo  that  theiri 
within  the  quill,  or  cartridge,  may  be  abouf 
fifth  of  an  inch  from  one  another :  this  doDc, 
the  charge  of  a  phial  through  the  wh^ ;  ad 
fpark  between  their  extremities,  that  are  wl 
the  cartridge,  or  quill,  will  fet  fire  to  the  j 
powder.  If  the  gun  powder  be  mixed  with 
filings,  it  will  take  fire  more  readily,  and  wi 
very  fmall  ihock. 

(419.)  VII.  To  STRIKE  Metals  w/o  d. 
Take  two  flips  of  common  window  glafs  abi 
inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide;  pat  2 1 
flip  of  gold,  filver,  or  brafs  leaf,  between  tl 
and  tie  them  together,  or  prefs  ilnia  6ctwe<ii 
boards  of  the  prefs  H,  belonging  to  the  ow* 
difcharger,  ^.  5,  P/a/i' CXXVIII,  leaving  a  I 
of  the  metallic  leaf  out  between  the  glaflesat 
end ;  then  fend  a  fliock  through  this  metallic 
and  the  force  of  the  explofion  will  drive  pi 
the  metal  into  fo  clofe  a  contact  with  the  \ 
that  it  cannot  be  wiped  off,  or  even  beaffe^« 
the  common  men  ft  ma  which  othcrwife  wouW 
folve  it.  In  this  experiment  the  glaffes  areo 
Ihattcred  to  pieces ;  but  whether  they  are  brt 
or  not,  the  indelible  metallic  tinge  will  always 
found  in  feveral  places,  and  fometimes  thii 
the  whole  length  of  both  glalTes. 

(430.}  VIII.  To  STAIN  Paper  or  Glass. 
a  chain,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  circuit  betti 
the  two  fides  of  a  charged  jar,  upon  t  ftctt 
white  paper ;  and  if  a  ihock  be  fcnt  through 
the  paper  will  be  found  ftained  with  sblad 
tinge  at  the  very  juncture  of  the  links.  If  ^ 
chafge  be  very  large,  the  paper,  inftead  ofW 
ftained  with  fpots,  will  be  burnt  through,  tf' 
chain  be  laid  upon  ^  pane  of  glaft  inftead  Q^MH 
the  ^Iaf»  will  ofte^  be  found  ftained  with  $q4 
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hmd  places  Hit  not  ib  deep  as  the  paper.  If 
t»s  fxpenment  be  made  in  the  dark,  a  fpark  will 
fcffco  at  eTtry  jundurc  of  the  links ;  and  if  the 
1^  art  finall,  and  the  (hock  pretty  (trong,  the 
fcin  wil\  appear  illotntnated  like  a  line  of  fire* 
(43MIX.  TAf  Lateral  Exflosion.  If  ajar 
e<iirch>r;gcd  with  a  d'dcharging  rod  that  has  no 
(Anc  haiidkt  the  hand  that  holds  it«  in  making 
KdHcharf<e,  feds  fdme  kitid  of  (hock^  efpecially 
ii^  the  charge  is  confideraWe.  In  <  the t  words, 
pcrfon,  or  any  condu^ng  fubflancc,  that  is 
MBic^cd  with  one  fide  of  a  jar,  but  forma  no 
m  of  the  circuit,  will  fed  a  kind  of  fbocfc,  i.  e, 
PK  tfft&  a£  thae  difcharge.  This  may  be  ren- 
W  Tilible  in  ibc  following  manner*  Conned 
kA  the  oatfide  of  a  charged  jar  a  piece  of  chain ; 
Bdifehaigc  the  jar  through  another  circuit,  A 
rinftaace  with  a  dlfi:harging  rod  in  the  common 
If,  and  the  chain  that  commttntcates  with  the 
tMc  of  the  jar,  and  which  makes  no  pMt  of 
t  dfcnit,  will  appear  lucid  In  the  dark,  /.  ^. 
lrt«wilUppcjr  between  the  links  ^  which  (hows, 
Kthe  dedrib  fiaid,  natural  to  chat  chain,  muft 
been  difturbed.  This  chahi  will  alfo  appear 
ibotM,  if  it  is  not  in  contaA  with  the  otitfide 
fte  jar,  blit  only  verj^  near  it ;  and  on  making 
difchifge,  a  fpark  will  be  feen  between  the  jar 
Ac  cod  of  the  chain  near  it*  This  electrical 
put  of  the  circuit  pf  a  difcharging  jar^ 
t  which  we  call  the  lateral  eitphfton  ;  and  to 
ft  ap{>ear  in  the  mod  codfpicuous  oianner, 
t  the  foUowtDg  method,  which  h  that  6f 

MM  The  jar  being  charged,  and  ftanding  Upon 
(able,  iofulate  a  tbi-^k  metallic  rod,  and  place 
>that  ooe  of  its  cuds  may  be  contiguous  to  the 
ide  coaling  of  the  jar  ;  and  within  about  half 
fto  of  the  other  end  place  a  body  of  about  6 
7f«t  in  length,  ^nd  a  few  inches  in  breadth : 
put  a  chain  upon  the  table,  fo  that  one  of  its 
nuf  be  about  an  inch  and  a  half  diftant  from 
I  coatinj  of  the  jar  i  at  the  other  end  of  the 
jo  apply  oAe  knob  of  the  difcharging  rod, 
I  briajj  the  other  knob  to  the  wire  of  the 
^0  make  the  cxplofton.  On  making  the 
J^yge  in  this  aianner,  a  ftrong  fpark  will  be 
bctwcTO  the  infalated  rod,  which  communi- 
» "filh  the  coating  o^  the  jar,  and  the  body 
»t«  extremity,  which  fpark  does  not  alter  the 
of  that  body  in  refpcd  to  dearicity.  Whc- 
t^ii  lateral  eXploiion  is  received  on  Bat  and 
■*ti  farfaces,  or  opon  (harp  points,  the  fpark 
^8  equally  long  and  vivid. 

IX.  Experiments  on  the  iNTLUfiifCB  and 

UTILITY  O/'POINTS. 

j:iO  SeveraK  of  the  preceding  experiments 
W  to  (how  the  influence  of  points  in  refped  to 
»Jicity.  But  the  following  are  more  particu- 
■Mdapted  to  prove  this  influence,  and  to  cxhi- 
f^V^ty  of  pointed  metallic  condudors  in 
*^g  buildings  from  damage  by  lightning. 
2*  Mr  Cara«o  art,  "  is  one  ot  the  greateft  be* 
wttiai  tnaokind  have  received  from  the  fci- 
«<rfcleaTid{y," 

L^)  L  To    DiSCHAftOB    a   JAR     SILEMTLY. 

1*^  »  UTgc  jar  is  fully  charged,  which  would 
^ou*^?*^  rt»ock,  put  one  of  your  tuuuU  in 
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cental  with  its  outBde  coating ;  vjith  the  other 
hold  a  (harp-pointed  needle,  aid  keeping  the 
point  direi^ted  towards  the  knob  of  the  jar,  pro^ 
cetd  gradually  near  it,  until  the  point  of  the  needle 
touches  the  ki^b.  This  operation  difcharges  the 
jar  entirely ;  and  you  will  either  recdve  no  ftlodt 
at  all,  or  (b  fmall  a  one  ad  can  hardly  be  percei^ 
vcdi  The  point  of  the  needle,  therefore,  has  fi- 
,  lently  and  gradually  drawn  all'  the  fupcrfluoue 
fluid  from  the  inlide  furface  of  the  dearie  j^r. 

(4.15.)  IL  To  Draw  the  BLECTRiciTv/rtfj*  thi 
pRiMB  COHDVCTOR  fya  POINT.  Let  a  pcrfon 
hold  the  knob  of  a  brafs  rod  at  fuch  a  didanb: 
from  the  prime  condudor,  that  fparks  may  ^alilf 
At  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  when  the  ma« 
cnine  i«  in  motion.  Then  let  the  winch  be  turned; 
and  while  the  fparks  ai%  foUowtng  one  another, 
prtlbnt  the  fliarp  point  of  a  ne«dle  at  nearly  twice 
the  diftance  from  the  pnmt  conduAor,  that  the 
knpblied  tod  is  held  ;  and  no  more  fparks  will  gq 
to  the  rod  : — remove  the  necllle  cntirdy,  and  t*ie 
fparks  Will  be  feen  again  ;-— present  the  needle^  and 
the  fpavks  difappear  :  which  evidently  ihows,  that 
the  point  of  the  needle  draws  off  fllently  almoin 
all  tlie  ftuid  that  the  cylinder  throws  upon  the 
prime  cotidudtor.  If  the  nebdje  tx  fixed  upoa 
the  prirot  conductor  with  the  point  outwanl^and 
the  knob  of  a  difcharging  rod,  or  the  knuckle  of 
a  ftnger,  be  brought  very  near  the  prime  condiics* 
tor,  though  the  excitation  of  the  cylinder  may  b* 
.very  Itroug,  yet  no  fpark,  or  ah  exceedinjf  fmal 
o«e<  will  be  obtained  from  the  prime  condnv^^toK 

(4.16.)  III.  The  ELECtRIFUD  COTTO*.      Takfc 

a  fmall  lock  of  cotton,  extended  in  every  direct 
tion  as  much  as  comrenientlv  can  hz  done  \  ^nd  by* 
a  linen  thread  about  5  or  0  inches  long,  or  by  1 
thread  drawn  out  of  the  lame  cotton,  tic  it  to  the 
end  of  the  prime  condui^or :  then  turn  the  winch  of 
the  machine,  and  the  lock  of  cotton,  on  beln^  cZ 
le^rifiedi  will  tmmediatdy  fwell,  by  repelling  ^its 
filaments  from  one  another,  and  will  tftretch  itfeif 
towards  the  tiearcft  condudor.  In  this  fittmtion 
let  the  winch  be  kept  turning,  and  prefent  th^ 
end  of  your  (ingeri  or  the  knob  of  a  wire,  towards 
the  lock  of  cotton,  which  will  then  immediatdf 
mbve  towards  the  finger,  and  endeavour  to  touch 
it ;  but  take  with  the  other  liand  t  pointed  needle* 
and  psieient  its  point  towards  the  cotton,  a  little 
at>of  c  the  end  of  the  flnger,  and  you  vrill  obfenrtf 
the  cotton  immediately  to  flirink  upward,  and 
move  towards  the  prime  condu^or .•^Remove  tht 
needle,  and  the  cotton  will  come  again  towards 
the  finger.  Prefent  the  needle,  and  the  cottoa 
will  (brink  again,  which  clearly  proves  that  the 
needle  draws  off  the  dearie  fluid  from  the  cotton.^ 

(437.)  IV.  The  ELECTRIFIED  BLADDER.   Take 

a  large  bUdder  well  blown,  and  cover  it  withgold* 
fltver^  or  brafs  leaf,  (ticking  it  with  gum-water  i 
fufpend  it  at  the  end  of  a  iinye  thread,  at  leaft  6 
or  7  feet  long,  hanging  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
room ;  and  dedtrify  the  bladder,  by  giving  it  a 
ftrong  fpaik  with  the  knob  of  a  charged  tK>ttle: 
this  done  take  a  knobbed  wire,  and  prefent  it  to 
the  bladder  when  motionlefs  ;  and  you  wilt  per* 
eeive,  ttiat  as  the  knob  approaches  the  bladder^ 
the  bladder  alfo  au>ves  towards  the  knob,  and* 
when  nearly  touching  it,  gives  it  the  (park  which 
it  rccdfcd  from  the  charged  phial  and  thus  i% 
Of  bcooQiy 
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gins  to  take  pl^ce  ;  and  in  a  (hort  time  become 
equal  to  that  which  urges  it  forward  from  the  a 
chme.  The  motion  of  the  fly,  therefore,  fio| 
for  the  fame  reafon  that  a  Leyden  phial  hkm 
at  laft  iafurated  and  cannot  receive  a  greJM 
charge,  //y.  ir.  fliows  another  fiy  which  tun 
petpemficut^rly  by  the  fame  eledric  power. 
(441.)  Vn.  'Tc  perforate  a  glass  t 
Fig,  9,  PAw^CXXX,  nrprefenta  a  finall  glafs  tt 


iU  E    L    E    C    T    JR    I    C    L  T    Y.  PartUL 

Vecbmes  uneleArified.     Gi^c  it  another  fpark,    duce  motion.    On  applying  a  condtiAor  to  iU 

and,  ii^flead  of  ^he  knobbed  wire,   prefect  the    outfide  of  the  glaft,  the  fly  renews  it«  moticra 

point  of  a  needle  towards  it,  and  the  bladder  will    becaufe  an  opportunity  is  now  gitcn  to  the  fltii( 

-not  be  attra(fted  by,  but  rather  recede  from,  the    to  cfcape,  by  running  through  the  gUft.   Bii 

point,  efpecially  if  the  needle  be  veij  fuddenly    this,  for  the  reafons  already  gi?en,  rouft  fijon  ccaft 

prefented  towards  it.    This  is  one  or  Mr  Hen-    becaufe  a  contrary  adion  of  the  fluid  inftantly  be 

.rv's  experiments.  -•-.-.. 

«     (438.)  V.  Thr  DANCiNO  BALLS,    Fix  a  pointed 

wire  upon  the  prime  conductor,  with  the  point 

'.outward ;  then  take  a  glafs  tumbler,  grafp  it  with 

your  hands,  and  prefent  its  infide  furface  to  the 

<^oipt  of  the  wire  iJpon  the  prime  condn^or 

rwhile  the  machine  is  in  motion  :  the  glafs  fn 

:thi8  rtlanner  wift  Toon  become  charged;  for  its 

infide  furfece  acquires  the  eledricity  from  the       „   ,. 

"point,  and  the  hands  fervc  as  a  coating  for  the  ftopped  at  one  end  with  a  piece  of  cork ;  k  I 
;*«itfide.  This  done  put  a  few  pith  baHs  upon  wire  whh  a  ball,  at  one  end  of  which  is  2  bn 
the  table,  and  cater  them  with  this  charged  glafs  ball ;  the  other  paflcs  through  a  cork  fitted  iai 
itumbler.  The'lwlls  will  immediately  begin  to  tipper  part  of  the  tube.  This  end  of  the  wire 
Jeap  up  along  the  fides  of  the  glafs  as  repreStnted  bent  at  right  angles,  fo  as  to  approach  the  6dei 
y^.  10.  Plate  CXXX.  and  will  continue  their  mo-  the  tube.  Take  out  the  upper  cork  and  wire.U 
ttion  for  a  confideraWe  time.  then  pour  fome  fallad  oil  into  the  tube ;  rcpi 

•    (439.)  V?.  The  ELECTRIC  FLIES.    Thcfc  flies    the  cork,  a»d  pufli  down  the  wire,  fd  thatt 
«re  compofed  of  fmatt  brafs  wires,  JSg.  10.  PJaU   end  of  it  may  be  near  or  rather  below  the  furfi 
JCXXVIf,  fixed  \xtt<i  a  cap  of  brafs,  eafily  moTtf."  of  the  oil ;  prefent  the  ball  to  the  e!e6rified  a 
able  upon  an  axis  of  the  fame  metal,  and  exadhr    dn^or,  holding  the  finger  or  any  other  conda 
^balanced,  (o  that  thev  may*  turn  with  the  fmalleft    ing  fubflancc  oppofite  to  the  bent  end  of  the  vil 
force.    The  ends,,  which  ought  to  be  very  ftiarp,   zxtd  when  the  ^ark  pafles  from  the  condudof 
are  all  bent  one  way,  with  regard  to  one  anothei*,    the  brafs  ball,  it  will  pafs  along  the  wire  and  p 
SIS  thofe  belonging  to  o,  I?,  m  the  figure ;  thoogli   fbratc  the  tube  to  get  at  the  fingcfy  prododij 
the  two-  fcts  of  points  conftituting  the  twd  flies   carious  agitation  of  the  oil. 
fhere  reprefcnted,  are  contrary  to  each  other j  fo       (44^0  VIII.  Tbe  thunder  house,    f/^ 
that  the  whole  flies  muft  have  a  contraiy  rngtiom    Piate  CXXIX.  is  an  inftrument  reprefcnting 
Fixing  the  axle  with  the  two  flies  upon  the  prime    fide  of  a  houfe,  either  fumilhed  with  a  mcta! 
^ondudor,  and  working  the  m;ichine,  both  will    condudor,  or  not ;  by  which  both  the  bad  e^ 
begin  to  turn  very  fwiftly,  each  in  a  direction  con-    of  lightning  ftriking  upon  a  houfe  not  properly 
fa-aiy  to  that  of  the  points.    In  this  manner,  with 
a  powerful  madhintf,  feveral  flies  may  be  made  to 
turn  either  in  th^  fame  or  in  contrary  directions  j 
'and  by  their  gradual  increafe  or  dccreafe  in  fiic 
may  Toprefent  a.  cone  or  other  figure;  for  the 
Cotirfe  ci  each  will  be  marked  by  a  line  of  fire, 
and'  thus  the  whole  will  exhibit  a  beatiitful  ap. 
pearancc  in  the  dark.     The  lightis  faid  to  be 

more  brilliant  when  the  ends  are  flightly  covered  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  nearly  one  11 
with  fealhrg  waxy  greafe,  or  other  ele^lnc  matter*  wide,  is  made  » the  board  A,  and  is  filled  wi 
'  {4400  The  flies,  in  this  experiment,  turn  the  a  fquare  piece  of  wood ;  which  is  made  nearlf  i 
iaxnc  wiy  whether  the  eledricity  be  pofitiwe  or  the  iamc  dimenfions,  becaufe  it  muft  go  fo  e*a 
aegatrve ;  the  reafon  will  eafily  be  conceived  from  into  the  hole,  that  it  may  drop  off"  by  tlic  lead  ftl 
thcv theory,  laid  down,  (Part  II.  StcT.JX.)  king  of  the  inftrument.  A  wire  L K  is  feftc« 
fie.' that  IB  pofitive  eleiftricity  the  fluid  i^«/r(Mw 
the  body  elcArified,  and  that  in  negative  ele^ri- 
aity  it  enters  into  h.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  re- 
eoil  of  the  fluid,  which  ads  equally  on  the  air  and 

on  the  point  from  whence  it  ifl\ie8,-nnift  conri^    ^ „ .. 

finally  put  the  pohrt  the  contrary  way;  and  in    ntity  of  the  glafs  pillar  CD,  a  crooked  wiKp* 

Beg^ive  ele^icity^  when  the  point  folicits  ^  con-    ceeds,  having  a  fpring  focket  F,  through  whicfej 

tjnual  draught  of  ele^ic  matter  from  the  air,  the    double  knoi:S)ed  wire  flips  perpendrcularly,  w 

dire^.impulfe  of  the  former  muft  alfo  produce    lower  knob  G  of  which  falls  juft  above  the  kM 

ft>  motion  in  the  poi^'  in  the  courfe  in  which  the    H,    The  glafs  pillar  D  C  mult  not  be  made  vtt, 

ftuid  itfclf  moves.    In  vacuo  no  motion  is.produ«    faft  into  the  bottom  board ;  but  it  muft  be  fij^ 

ced;  becaufe  there  is  no  air  on  which  the  fluid 

may  aA  when  it  iflues  from  the  point.    In  like 

manner,  when  air  is  inclofed  in  a  glafs  veflfel,  the 

motion  of  the  ele^ric  fly  foon  ftops;  becaufe  the  *,  . 

fluid  cannot  eafily  get  through  the  air  and  the    fquare  piece  of  wood  L  M I K  (which  may  rep^^J 

glafo,  and  therefore  its  motions  are  impeded  fo    fent  the  fhutter  of  a  window  or  the  like)  is  dx« 

that  it  canAot  pfefs  with  force  fufficiont  to  pro*   into  the  hok  fo,  that  the  wire  LKftaodsin  tK 


curc^,  aad  the  ufefuhiefs  of  metallic  condudd 
may  be  clearly  reprcfented.  A  is  a  board  a&fl 
tlirce  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  fliaped  1 
the  gaible  end  of  a  houfe.  This  board  b  6: 
perpendicularly  upon  the  bottom  board  B,  ujX 
which  the  perpendicular  glafs  piUar,  CD,  is ^ 
fixed  in  a  hole  about  8  inches  diftant  from  the  \ 
fis  of  the  board  A.    A  fquare  hole  I L  M  K,  abd 


diagonally  to  this  fquare  piece  of  wood.  Anottt 
wire  I  H  of  the  fame  thicknefs,  having  a  brafs  fcl 
H,  fcrewed  on  its  pointed  extremity,  is  &fteo( 
upon  the  board  A ;  fo  alfo  is  the  wire  M  N,  ^^ 
is  fliapcd  in  a  ring  at  O.    From  the  upper  cxtit 


fo  as  it  may  be  pretty  eafily  moved  round  its  owl 
axis ;  by  which  means  the  brafs  ball  G  may  w' 
brought  nearer  or  farther  from  the  ball  H,  w'J*^ 
out  touching  the  part  E  F  G.    Now  when  tX 
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dDttfd  rcprcfcnUtJon  I M,  then  the  metallic  com- 
imicatioD  from  H  to  O  is  complete,  and  the  in- 
[fcment  reprefenta  a  houfc  furniflied  with  a  pro- 
|b  :i  etallic  conductor ;  but  if  the  fquare  piece  of 
Iftod  LMIK  is  fixed  fo,  that  the  wire  LK  ftands 
f  the  dirt" dion  LK^  as  reprcfcnted  in  the  figure, 

0  the  fnetaHic  condu<ftor  H  O,  from  the  top  of 
thouff  to  its  bottom,  is  intenupted  at  IM, 
wb'ch  cafe  the  houfe  is  not  properly  fecured. 
(443.)  Fix  the  piece  of  wood  L  M I K  fo,  that 

1  vine  raijr  be  as  rcprefcntcd  in  the  figure,  in 
iich  czCc  the  metallic  condu6tor  H  O  is  difcon- 
foed.  Let  the  ball  G  be  fixed  at  about  half  an 
ft  perpendicular  diftance  from  the  ball  H;  then, 
tcming  the  glafs  pillar  DC,  remove  the  for- 
pr  hall  from  the  latter ;  by  a  wire  or  chain  con- 
6l  ihc  ifcire  E  F  with  the  wire  Q,  of  the  jar  P, 
i  let  another  wire  or  chain,  faftened  to  the  hook 

louib  the  out  fide  coating  of  the  jar.  Con- 
Ei  the  wire  Q,  with  the  prime  condudor,  and 
irgc  the  jjT ;  then,  by  turning  tlje  glafs  pillar 
ki  let  the  b.dl  G  come  gradually  near  the  ball 
;  and  when  they  arc  arrived  fufficiently  near 
S  iTio(hcr,  the  j  ir  .will  explode,  and  the  piece 
in>3d  LMIK  will  be  pulhed  out  of  the  hole 
Iconfidcrable  diftance  from  the  thunder  houfe. 
*ihc  bal)  G,  in  this  experiment,  reprefcnta 
ikdrified  cloudy  which,  when  it  is  arrived 
Iwatly  near  the  top  of  the  houfe  A,  the  elec- 
ft|  ftrikes  it ;  and  as  this  houfe  is  npt  fecured 
b  proper  condu(5lor,  the  explofion  breaks  of 
W,  /.  e.  knocks  oflfthe  piece  of  wood  I M. 
M4.)  Repeat  the  experiment  with  only  this 
toon,  viz.  that  this  pfece  o(  wood  I M  is  fi- 
Ud  fo,  that  the  wire  L  K  may  ftand  in  the 
KioQlM,  in  which  cafe  the  condudor  HO 
Ptdifcontinued;  and  then  the  explofion  will 
t  noctfed  upon  the  piece  of  wood  L  M,  this 
laiaingin  the  hole  unmoved;  which  Ihowsthc 
fclodi  of  the  metal'ic  condudof. 
*45)  Again,  ynfcrcw  the  brafs  ball  H  from 
Swire  HI,  fo  lh:jt  this  m<iy  remain  pointed. 
tei  this  difference  only  in  theapp^iiatus,  repeat 
tk  the  above  experiments ;  and  you  will  find 
J  tQc  piece  of  wood  1  M  is  iti  neither  cafe  mo- 
i/roa  it«  place,  nor  any  explofion  will  be 
i«l;  which  not  only  demonftiates  the  prefe- 
^1^  of  the  condu(5tors  with  pointed  termina- 
htothofc  with  blunted  oneij;  but  alfo  ihows 
t  a  houfe  fumilhed  with  fharp  termmations, 
^gh  not  furnifhed  with  a  regular  conductor, 
Jnoft  fufficiently  guarded  agaiult  the  cffeds  of 
wing. 

44^.)  This  apparatus  is  fometimes  made  in  the 

■p*  of  a  houfe,  as  ;\:prefcnted  jSg.  14.  where, 

rihelakc  of  diftinanefs,  the  fide  and  part  of 

f  roof  next  the  eye  arc  not  reprefented.    The 

»«  end  AC  reprcfents  that  of  the  thunder 

•«i  and  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  with 

aboTc  dcfcribcd,  or  more  readily  by  the  fol- 

ing  method.    Let  one  ball  of  the  difcharging 

loach  the  ball  of  the  charged  jar,  and  the  o- 

'  the  knob  A  of  the  conduaor  A  C  of  the  thun- 

gj^j^ufc:  the  jar  will  then  of  courfe  explode, 

F^thc  Ruid  Witt  ad  upon  the  condudor  juft 

7^*J0Qed.    The  conducing  wire  at  the  win- 

'  bM*  t  °*"^  ^  I**^"^  '"  ^  ^°^'    '^^^  ^^^^^  *"^ 
•^>  AC,  of  ihc  houfc,  arc  connc<a^d  ^th  the 
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bottom  by  hinges ;  and  the  building  h  kept  toge-  - 
ther  by  a  ridge  on  the  roof. 

(447.)  *ro  ufe  this  model,  fill  the  fmall  tube  a 
with  gunpowder,  and  ram  the  wire  c  a  little  way 
into  the  tube ;  then  conned  the  tube  e  with  the 
bottom  of  a  large  jar  or  battery.  When  the  jar 
is  charged,  from  a  communication  from  the  hook 
at  C  on  the  outfide,  to  the  top  of  the  jar,  by  the 
difcharging  rod  ;  the  difcharge  will  fire  the  pow- 
der, and  the  explofion  of  the  latter  will  throw  oif 
the  roof,  with  the  fides,  back^  and  front,  fo  that 
they  will  all  fall  down  together.  F/j?.  15.  reprc-- 
fents  a  fmall  ranxrod  for  the  tube  a,  andj^.  16.  a., 
pricker  for  the  touch  hole  at  C.  Fig,  17.  reprc- 
fents a  m^ogany  pyramid,  by  means  of  which 
the  fame  experiment  may  be 'exhibited.  It  is  ufed 
ie  a  manner  fimilar  to  that  juft  now  defcribed,  . 
the  piecjc  at  a  being  thrown  out  by  the  difcharge;  • 
by  which  means  the  upper  part  falls  down  ia  > 
three  pieces.  Mr  JpNts  of  Holborn  makes  the 
front  of  the  common  thunder  hoti(es,  as  well  as 
the  powder  houfe  above  defer  ibcd,  with  two  pieces 
of  wood  or  windows  hb^  which,  by  being  placed 
In  proper  iituations,  the  one  to  condu(5t  and  the 
ojther  to  refift  the  fluid,  will  illuftrate  by  one  dif- 
charge the  uliefulnefs  of  good  condudors  for  fe- 
curing  buildings  or  magazines  firpm  the  explofion 
of  thunder,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  uiing  imper- 
fect ones. 

Sect.  X.    ExrERiMENxs  ivitB  tbe  ELLcrtiiCAL 

BATTERY. 

(448.)  We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  pror 
digious  force  of  the  dedtrical  batteries,  and  men- 
tioned the  caution  neceflary  to  be  obferved  by  elec- 
tricians in  making  experiments  with  them.  (See  $ 
34Q«  341O  "VVe  now  proceed  to  defcribe  feveral 
of  the  principal  experiments  performed  with  them, 

(449.]  in  charging  a  battery,  a  fmall  condudor  is 
preferred  by  Mr  Cayallo,  as  much  more  convenient 
than  a  large  one,  becaufe  the  difl?pation  of  the" 
eie^ric  fjuiti  is  not  fo  great.  Ucnly 's  Quadrant  E- 
ledlrometer  may  be  fixed  cither  upon  the  prinac 
condudor,  as  in^^.  14.  Plate  CXXV,  or  on  the 
battery ;  in  which  lad  cafe,  it  ihould  be  placed  > 
upon  a  rod  proceeding  from  the  wifes  of  the  jars, 
and  elevated  a  or  3  feet  above  them,. if  the  bat- 
tery be  large.  Even  in  coinmon  ufe  it  Ihould  be 
elevated  fome  inches  above  the  condudor.  The 
index  will  feldom  rife  fo  high  as  90^,  as  the  ma- 
chine cannot  charge  a  battery  fo  high  as  a  (ingle 
jar.    Its  limits  are  often  about  60®  or  70". 

(ajc.)  I.  'the  FAIRY  CIRCLES.  Fix  upon  each 
of  tne  knobs  of  the  univerfal  difcharger,  or  upon 
the  wires  that  fupport  them,  a  flat  fmooth  piece 
of  metal  or  femi-nietal,  fo  th^t  their  furfaces  may 
come  fo  n^ar  each  other,  that  the  battery  may  be  . 
difcbarged  through  them;  conned  one  wire  of. 
the  difcharger  with  the  outfide  of  the  battery,  and 
the  other  by  the  difcharging  rod  with  the  infide, 
(6  as  to  maKC  the  difcharge ;  which  will  produce 
the  fpot  and  circles,  (Jig.  a,  3,  4.  PJate  CXXV.) 
obferved  by  Dr  Prieftley,  upon  the  furfacc  of  each 
piece  of  metal  fixed  upon  the  discharger.  Theie 
circles  have  been  obferyed  on  the  furfacc  of  no 
fubftances  but  metals,  and  they  are  moft  dif- 
tind  on  thofe  that  melt  with  the  fmliUeft  heat. 
The  moft  beautiful  arc  produced  by  feveral  rc- 
G  5  a  pcatc^ 
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pcatra  difdiargcs  fnhi  a  large  bMter^'. 
valio  «ntil1f8  thcfe  rirgs  Fair*  Qirclesy  from  their 
rcrcmWancc  to  fpo:    io  calVd,  ofttn  ob***"  ve<J  on 
the  gratis  in  the  fi<»iHb»  wh  ch  fomc  think  are  oc- 
cadcned  by  li^htninp 

(451.)  H.  To  MARK  COLOUR  F.n  RIKCS  0»  ME- 
TALS. This  ift  ;)ii  experiment  of  Dr  Pkiestlfv. 
Put  a  plain  piece  cf  any  metal  upon  one  of  the 
wires  of  the  univerfal  difctiarper ;  on  the  othtr 
fix  a  fliarp-potnted  needle,  *viih  its  p<»int  oppo- 
iilc  to  the  furfacc  of  the  met^l ;  then  c(>nncif^  one 
wfxrt  of  the  difcharger,  with  the  outficic  of  the 
battery,  and  the  othei  with  Ihf  diftharging  rod, 
and  the  infide.  ^xplofions  ftnt  either  from  the 
point  to  the  metal,  or  from  the  metal  to  the  point, 
wriU  gradually  mark  the  furface  of  the  pircc  of 
inctal,  w»th  lings,  confiding  of  all  the  prifmaiic 
colours,  which  are  occalioned  by  the  laminz  of 
the  petal  raifed  by  the  explofipns.  Thcfe  colour- 
ed rings  appear  equally  upon  any  of  the  mctals» 
^nd  are  more  or  lefs  niimcrous  in  proportion  to 
the  AiarpnefB  pf  the  necUle ;  the  point  of  which  is 
^o  coloured. 

(45a.)  III.  To  reduce  thick  pieces  of  glass  to 
fOWDER,  place  a  thick  piece  of  glafs  on  the  ivory 
plate  of  the  univerfal  difcharper,  fg,  5.  piate 
CXXyill.  and  a  thick  piece  of  ivory  on  the  glafs, 
on  which  a  weight  from  one  tp  fcven  pounds  is 
to  be  placed ;  take  off  the  balls  a,  b^  bring  the 
points  of  the  wires  againft  the  edge  of  the  glafs, 
and  pafs  the  difchargc  through  the  wires,  by  con- 
iie<51ing  one  of  the  wires  with  the  hook  of  the 
battel y,  and  forming  a  coipmunication,  when  the 
battery  is  cfaai^^ed,  from  the  other  wire  to  the 
boll.  By  this  operation  the  glafs  will  be  broken, 
and  fomc  part  of  it  (hivcred  to  an  impalpable  pow» 
der.  When  the  piece  of  glafs  is  ftrong  cnou;;h 
Id  refill  the  fliock,  the  glaG  is  often  marked  by 
the  explofion  with  the  moft  lively  a^id  beautiful 
jBolours  that  can  be  imagined. 

(45.^)  IV.  To  SPLIT  WOOD  BY  ELECTRICITY* 

Fix  fome  very  dry  white  wood  between  the 
balls  pf  the  univerfal  difcharger,  the  fibres  of 
the  wood  running  in  the  iamc  dire^ion  with  the 
wires:  then  pafs  the  fliock  through  them,  ahd 
the  w6od  will  be  torn  to  pieces ;  or  run  the  points 
into  the  -wood,  and  then  pafs  the  ihock,  which 
will  anfw^r  as  well. 

(454.)  The  IMITATION  Of  AN   EARTHQt'AKB, 

fnade  r>y  the  explofion  of  a  battery,  is  occalioned 
by  the  concuifion  piycn  tp  different  fpbftances,  by 
the  e^plofipfi  pafling  over  their  furfeces.  Small 
fticks,  cnrdf,  models  of  houfes,  (See  J  446,  447.) 
or  the  tike,  fliould  be  placed  on  the  furface  of  the 
body  over  which  thp  ? jiplofion  is  to  be  knt,  fo  as 
^o  ftapd  very  light.  They  will  never  h\\  to»be 
rtiaken,  apd  will  often  be  overturned  by  the  ex- 
plofion. An  e^fplofion  wUl  not  pafs  over  the  fame 
length  of  furfacc  of  all  bodies,  though  cqpally 
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Mr  Ca-    municating  with  the  outfide^  be  placed  fo  as  x 
moil  to  touch  the  furface  or  a  qnaniity  of  wati| 
8  or  9  inches  difiant  from  another  chair,  acd  cc( 
nnunicating  with  one  end  of  the  difchargiDg  x\ 
The  report  of  the  explofion  in  this  way  ti  mq 
louder  than  when  it  paflfes  through  the  air  ui 
The  concuflion  aifedls  the  whole  body  of  ikci 
ter,  29  may  be  very  fenfibly  fcit,  by  holding  c 
hand  deep  urder  its  furface  during  the  ex^o 
The  cleiftrical  fpark,  which  paflcs  over  the  i 
face  of  the  water,  in  this  experiment,  hasafi 
reft mblance  to  ihofe  fire-balls  that  arc  I 
times  fctn  over  the  furfacc  of  the  Tea  or  land  I 
ring  earthquakes;  whence  it  appears  evident, I 
theie  balls  of  fire  are  cledrical  phenomena,   f 
(455.)  VI.  To  MELT  WIRES.    In  altemptisl 
melt  wires  by  the  eledrical  fluid,  you  ought  tol 
a  battery  containing  at  Icaft  30  fquarc  feet  of  a 
fd  furface ;  you  may  then  conned  the  outfi^icd 
ing  with  a  wire  of  about  i-50th  oiF  an  inch  ia| 
meter,  and  from  i  a  to  44  inches  in  length ;  \ 
the  other  end  of  the  wire  to  one  of  the  balls  i 
difchar^ng  rpd.    On  making  the  dilchargd 
wire  will  become  red-hot,  then  melt,  and  faj 
on  the  floor  or  table  in  glowing  globules, 
times  the  fparks  aie  thrown  to  a  confid 
diftance  :  if  the  force  of  the  battery  be  very  ^ 
they  will  be  fo  entirely  difperfed  bytheexp' 
that  no  part  of  the  wire  will  be  found  after 
"  In  melting  wires  of  a  confiderable  length 
Mr  Cavallo,  it  is  often  obferved,  that  wh 
force  of  the  explofion  is  juft  fuflkient  to  1 
the  wire  red-hot,  the  rednefs  begins  firft  fix) 
end  of  it,  namely,  that  which  communicatci 
the  pofitive  pdc  of  the  battery,  and  from  \ 
gradually  proceeds  to  tlie  other  end. 
adds)  is  another  ocular  dcmonftration  of  the  1 

of  a  SJtiGLE  ELECTRIC  FLUID."    Thpfr  h<? 

who  adhere  to  the  do^rine  of  t  w  o  eledric  \ 
and  who  plead  for  the  vitreous  and  refinousl] 
bring  very  formidable  arguments  from  an  i 
mcnt,  perforated  alfo  wi^b  the  battery,  but  I 
quite  different  fubftance.  We  ftiall<^uotetl| 
apd  arguments,  as  dated  by  thtpi  in  a  Imall  7 
on  Electricity,  lately  published 

(456;.  VII.  Perforation  of  paper  By  1 
TR.1CITY.  "  A  very  curious  experiment  oH 
perforation  cf  paper  by  the  ele^rical  fluid,  ^ 
ilfo  proves  with  great  cleamefs  the  exiftcna 
action  of  the  two  ele(5lric  powers,  has  beetJ  j 
by  Mr  Atwood,  who  fufpended  a  quire  of  I] 
by  a  hne,  in  the  manner  of  a  pcndulun),  f 
Ci  nvenient  altitude,  fo  that  its  plane  might  I 
ticaU  The  largeft  charge  from  a  battery  wasj 
pa  fled  through  it,  while  qyiefcent  in  an  hoij 
tal  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  thcj 
of  communication  not  touching  the  paptrfl. 
phenomena  were,  firft,  the  aperture  in  the  Icai 
being  protruded  both  ways  from  the  middle :  J 
not  the  fmallctt  motipn  Was  communicated  to  t 


good  conductors.    The  diftance  at  which  an  ex^    ..v,.  v..v  »..,. •»  ...w..v..  --»  v-^..,.-, 

ploGon  wilj  ftrike  over  the  furface  of  water,  ice,  paper  from  the  force  with  which  the  battery  w 
tvct  wood,  raw  fiefh,  and  moft  of  the  animal  fluids,  difcharged 
18  mnch  greater  than  that,  which  it  can  ftrikc 
through  in  air  only; 'iThere  fubftanccs  arc  there- 
fore the  beft  for  making  this. remarkable  cxperi- 
fnent.  To  do  thiR,  tt  is  only  necelTary,  to  infert 
part  of  the  furface  Of  any  of  thefe  into  the  circuit 
pf  thp  two  fifits  of  a  feattery.    Lcta  chiin,  com* 


U570*'ln^^»»«P^nment,thctbickeilandflroD 
eft  paper  was  made  ufeof,  and  the  height  from  wh^ 
it  was  fufpended!  was  id  fret.  It  tl  ^n  cxtracn 
nary  appearance  oo  the  hypothefis  of  a  finglec" 
ric  fluid,  that  a  force  fufficient  ip  penetrate  a  wl 
fubHaacc  of  grcit  tenacity  acd  cohefive  fo« 
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JttiiU  aot  cooimunicate  the  (mailed  motion  to  the 
Kr,  when  a  breath  of  air  woutd  caufc  fomc  fcn- 
k  vibration  in  it.  But  the  other  phenomenon,  i.  e. 
oppoCte  dire^ion  in  which  the  leaves  are  pio- 
IJd,  tends  very  much  to  ftrcngthen  the  opi- 
of  two  oppofite  currents ;  indeed,  when  the 
fad«  are  taken  together,  it  is  fcarcely  poHible 
Rcondle  the  hypothecs  of  a  fingle  power  with 
^jppearaQces  exhibited. 

Ij8.)  "  We  are  informed  by  Mr  Symmer,  that 
placed  io  the  middle  of  a  paper  book,  of  the 
ikoe/i  of  a  quire,  a  flip  of  tin  foil ;  in  another 
li^  (aaic  thtckncfs,  he  put  two  flips  of  tin* 
iodudiog  the  two  middle  leaves  between 
;  and  upou  pailing  the  eledkric  flroke  through 
i  he  found  the  following  eflfedts :  In  the  Brit, 
kaveion  the  fide  of  the  foil  were  pierced,, 
k  the  foil  itfelf  remained  unpierced  ;  but  at 
fame  time  he  could  perceive  that  an  impref- 
had  been  made  on  each  of  its  furfaces,  at  a 
Idiftancc  from  each  other  ;  fuch  iraprcflions 
ihll  inore  viflble  on  the  p^iper,  and  might  be 
i  as  pointing  different  ways.  In  the  fecond, 
c  leaves  ot  the  hook  were  pierced ,  excepting 
tm  holes  that  were  between  the  flips  of  foil ; 
'  thcfe  two,  inftead  of  holes,  the  twp  imprcf- 
B  contrary  dire^ftions  were  extrcmeJy  cvi- 

*) "  If  a  quire  of  paper,  without  having  any 

[Wlweea  the  leaves,  be  pierced  by  the  ciec* 

ft)uke,  the  two  powers  will  keep  in  the  fame 

I  and  make  but  one  hole  in  their  paflage 

Hsh  tkc  paper ;  rK)t  but  that  the  power  from 

f  or  that  from  below,  fometimes  darts  into 

ffper  at  two  or  more  different  points,  making 

i*»y  holes ;  but  thefe  generally  unite  before 

'  go  through  the  paper.    They  fecm  to  pafs 

other  about  the  middle  of  the  (jube,  for  there 

ftfges  are  molt  vifibly  bent  different  ways  j 

*-**,  on  the  leaves  near  the  outfidc,  the  holes 

crficn  cairy  more  the  appearance  of  a  power 

■S  out,  than  of  one  darting  into  the  quure. 

fio. ,  ♦*  If  any  thio  leaf  of  nictal,  fuch  as  gold 

or  tin  foil,  be  put  between  the  leaves  of  the  pa- 

ai.d  the  whole  i«  /truck  ;  the  countera^ing 

m  deviate  from  the  'dire<5t  track,  and  make 

f  wjy  in  different  lines  to  the  metallic  body, 

•nkc  it  in  two  different  points  diftant  from 

I  »noihcr  about  ^  of  an  inch,  more  or  lefs ; 

Wftancc  appearing  to  be  generally  lefs  when 

power  is  greatelt ;  and  whether  ihey  pierce, 

■ly  make  imprcnions  upou  it,  they  leave  evi- 

» oiarks  of  motion  from  two  different  parts, 

Aicdron  contrary  to  each  other.   When  two 

lof  tin  foil  arc  put  into  the  middle  of  a  quire 

ttpcT^  including  two  or  more  leaves  between 

» if  the  ck^ricity  be  but  we;^k,  the  counter- 

?  powers  only  ttrike  againft  the  flips,  but 

Mi  impreffion :  if  ihc  fhock  be  ftronger,  one 

<  flips  is  pierced,  but  fcldom  both  ;  and  it 

^cd  in  general  to  Mr  Symmer,  that  the  pow- 

•tichiffucd  from  the  outlide  a^cd  with  greater 

^ than  that  which  paffed  from  the  uifide." 

Wfti»)  However  ftrongly  the  above  fa^s  and 

■fceits  nuY  fccm  to  miiiutc  againfl  Dr  Franks 

nikory,  ther  appear  to  conhrm  rather  than 

(••athrow  Nlr  Tytler'*  hypothefis;  which, 

k^h  it  Ukewifc  pleads  for  the  d9^inc  of  a 
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Jngle  ele<5tric  fluid,  admits  that  this  fluid  often 
moves  in  oppofltt  directions,  and  mdeed  affords 
the  »nly  rational  and  prohable  folution  of  thefe 
phenomend    See  Part  II.  Sect.1I.III.V1II.— XI. 

(461.')  VIII.   To  MELT  PIECfiS  OF  METALS.    ll| 

order  to  mtU  fuch  metaU  as  cannot  be  drawn  in- 
to wires,  fuch  as  grains  of  platina,  femi-metals^ 
metillic  ores,  8cc.  Mr  Cavallo  advifes,  to  fet  them 
in  a  train  upon  a  piece  of  wax ;  to  place  this  in 
the  circuit,  and  to  fend  an  explofion  from  the  bat- 
tery through  it,  which  if  fufficiently  ftrong  will 
melt  them.  Or,  if  the  quantity  to  be  tried  be 
large  enough,  it  may  be  put  into  a  fmall  tube  of 
glafs,  and  an  explofion  fent  through  it  firom  the 
battery. 

(463.)  IX.  To  fhow  that  the  electric  fluid 
prefers  a  short  passags  through  the  air,  to  a 
long  one  through  good  condu^org,  Dr  Prieft- 
l^y  invented  the  following  experiment.  Bend  4 
wire  about  5  feet  long  in  the  form  reprefcnted  ia 
j^.  X  I,  PlaU  CXXX,  fo  that  the  parts  A  and  B 
may  approach  within  half  an  inch  of  each  other} 
and  conned  its  extremities  with  th^  book  of  the 
battery,  and  the  difcharging  rod,  as  direded  ia 
experiment  IV,  §  454-  Upon  fending  the  explo- 
fion ot  a  battery  through  it,  a  fpark  will  be  feeii 
between  A  and  B,  which  proves  that  the  eleAric 
fluid  prefers  the  fliort  paffage  through  the  air 
to  the  long  one  through  or  along  the  wire.  The 
whole  charge,  however,  does  not  run  from  A  to 
B,  but  part  of  it  ruqs  throujgh  the  wire,  which  it 
proved  by  placing  a  flender  wire  betwf.*en  A  and 
B ;  for  with  only  this  addition  to  the  apparatus^ 
the  fmall  wire  will  be  fcarccly  made  red-hot  j 
whereas  if  the  lar]ge  bent  wire  be  cut  at  C,  fo  at 
to  interrupt  the  circuit  ACB,  the  fmall  wire  will 
be  melted  and  even  exploded,  b^  the  fame  charge 
which,  before  the  wire  was  cut,  hardly  made  it 
red  hot*  By  this  experiment,  Dr  IPriestley 
fays,  the  different  degrees  of  condudii  ig  power  in 
different  metals  may  be  tried,  by  ufing  melallio 
circuits  of  equal  length  and  thickneifs,  and  ob^ 
ferving  the  difference  (^the  paffage  in  each,  through 
the  air. 

(464.)  X.  Thefe  and  many  other  important  ex- 
periments upon  METALS  have  been  mi  de  by  Dr 
Van  Marum,  by  the  grand  ele<5trica*'  machine 
and  battery  in  Teyler's  Musxu  m  at  Haarlem. 
Some  of  the  effeds  of  this  machine,  without  the 
battery,  have  already  been  defer  ibed,  (J  3  7  7—380.) 
and  thofe  made  with  it  are  no  lefs  calcu  lated  to 
give  an  idea  of  its  vaft  po»vcr.  A  battery  of  135 
phials,  containing  among  tlicm  130  fquart  feet  oC 
coated  furface,  was  charged  by  about  xcv  turns 
of  the  glals  plates,  the  dilcharge  of  which  nielted 
an  iron  wire  15  feet  long  and  ot:t  150th  of  aii  inch 
diameter;  and  at  another  time  ttury  meUed  a  wire 
of  the  fame  meul  25  feet  long  an.*;  one  24ct  h  d[ 
an  inch  diameter. 

(465.]  XI.  Magnetism  commuvicated  by 
ELECTRICITY.  With  fuch  an  extraordinary  pa  -v- 
cr  it  was  tried  to  give  polarity  to  ntvdlcsBv^  !e 
out  of  watch  fprings  of  3  and  even*  6  inches  1(1 
length;  as  well  as  to  (teel  bars  9  inches  long,  fronci. 
a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  aaJ  about 
the  11th  part  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs.  Tkt  refult; 
was,  that  when  the  ijar  or  needle  was  pla.red  ho-, 
rizoQ tally  ia  the  magnetic  toeridij^i  whichever  way 
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the  ihock  entered,  the  end  of  the  bar  that  ftood 
toward  the  north  acquired  the  north  polarity,  and 
the  oppofttc  end  acquired  the  fouth.  If  the  bar, 
before  it  received  the  fhock,  had  forae  polarity, 
and  was  placed  with- its  poles  contrary  to  the  u- 
fual  diteaion,  then  itvnaturni  polarity  was  always 
duniniftied,  and  often  rcvcrfcd  ;  fo  that  the  extre- 
mity of  it,  which  in  receiving  the  (ho^  looked 
towards  the  north,  became  the  north  pole,  &.c. 
When  the  bar  or  needle  was  (truck  (landing  per- 
pendicularly, its  loweft  end  became  the  north  pole 
Jij  any  cafe,  even  when  the  bar  had  fome  magne- 
tifni  before,  and  was  placed  with  the  fouth  pole 
downwards.    . 

(466.)  All  other  circumftances  being  alike,  the 
bars  feemed  to  acquire  an  equal  degree  of  magne- 
tic power,  whether  they  were  (truck  while  (land- 
ing horirootaUy  'tit  the  magnetic  meridian,  X)r  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon.  When  a  bar  or  needle 
was  placed  in  the  magnetic  equator,  whichever 
way  the  (hock  entered,  it  never  gave  it  any  mag- 
Betrfm  5  "but  if  the  (hock  was  given  through  its 
width,  then  the  needle  acquired  a  confidcrable 
<legree  of  magnctifm,  and  the  end  of  it  which  lay 
towards  the  weft  became  the  north  pole,  and  the 
ether  end  the  fouth  pole.  If  a  needle  or  bar,  al- 
ready magnetic,  or  a  real  magnet,  was  ftruck  in 
any  diredtion,  its  power  was  always  diminiflied. 
For  this  experiment,  they  tried  confiderably  large 
bars;  one  Veing  7-08  inches  long,  o*a6  broad,  and 
0*05  thick.  When  the  fiiock  was  fo  ftrong,  in 
proportion  to  the  Rzc  of  the  needle,  as  to  render 
It  hot,  then  the  needle  generally  acquired  no  mag- 
aetifm  at  al,  or  very  little, 
•  (467.)  XII.  Calcinatiow  and  revivifica- 
tion OF  METALS.  Experiments  were  alfo  made' 
with  this  wry  powrrfiil  battery  concerning  the 
calcination  of  metallic  fubftances,  and  the  revivi- 
ficat ton  of  tfceir  calces.  It  appears  that  the rle<5lric 
fhock  pfodicrd  both  thefe  apparently  ccntradic- 
tory  cfHLi^e.'  The  metallic  calces  ufed  in  thefe  ex- 
periments  ^cre  of  the  pureft  fort;  they  were  con- 
fined fceiw<jen  gUrPes  while  the  (hock  was  paffed 
over  them.  By  thefe  means  the  calces  were  fo 
far  revififitd  as  to  exhibit  federal  grains  of  the 


portional  to  the  augmentation  of  its  furface ;  am 
his  expedations  were  fully  anfwcrcd.  The  for 
mcr  battery  difcharged  itfelf  over  the  uncoalct 
part  of  the  jars  aftrr  96  revolutions ;  and  the  pn 
fent  did  the  fame  after  160  turns  of  the  machiw 
With  the  former  batteiy,  the  Dodor  had  Iplit 
cylinder  of  box  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  3  indK 
long,  the  fe^ion  of  which,  through  its  axis,  con 
taiued  9  fquare  inches.  With  the  a  15  jars,  ti 
fpHt  a  fimilar  cylinder,  4  inches  in  diamettr,  aa 
4  in  height,  the  (edion  of  which  was  16  fqoai 
inches,  fie  (bund  that  to  fplit  a  fquare  inch( 
this  wood  in  the  fame  dircdion,  required  a  foil 
equal  to  6J5  lb.  and  hence  calculates  that  the  poi 
cr  of  this  exploGon  was  not  lefs  than  9,^50  lb. 

(470.)  XIII,  To  determine  whether  iLtcrti 
ciTv  and  fire  a(^  upon  metals  in  the  fame  nd 
ner,  DrVan  Marum  caufed  wiresof  diffcrcotia 
tals  to  be  drawn  through  the  fame  hole,  of  d 
38th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  obferK 
how  many  inches  of  each  could  be  melted  by  t 
explo(ion  of  his  battery ;  taking  care,  in  all  iU 
experiments,  to  charge  it  to  the  fame  degree 
afcertained  by  his  ele<^rometer.  The  rcfulls  ift 
as  follow : — Of  lead  he  melted  lao  inches;  ofi 
lao ;  of  iron  5  ;  of  gold  3^ ;  of  (ilver,  coppci,! 
brafs,  not  quite  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Thefe ( 
ferent  lengths  of  wire,  of  the  fame  diameter,  ffl( 
ed  by  equal  explofions,  indicate,  the  Dr  thid 
the  degree  in  which  each  metal  is  fufiblc  byl 
eledlrical  difcharge.  On  comparing  thefe  d 
the  fulibility  of  the  fame  metals  by  fire,  a  f 
confiderable  diflferencc  will  l)e  obftrved.  By* 
experifnents  of  the  academicians  of  Dijon,  ton 
tin  required  a  heat  of  170^  of  Reaumur's  tbcrt 
meter;  lead  230;  f^lver  43c;  gold  563;  copj 
630 ;  and  iron  696.  Thus  tin  and  lead  appear 
be  equally  fulible  by  elcflricity,  but  not  by  fi 
and  iron,  which  by  (ire  is  lefs  fufible  than  gfl 
i»  much  more  fo  by  the  cle<5lrical  explo(ion.  Frt 
thefe  arid  fome  other  experiments  of  the  to 
Hind,  Dr  Van  Marum  conclucjcs,  that,  in  mc^ 
metals,  the  cleftrical  flifid  ads  upon  ihcm  a 
manner  very  different  from  the  aAion  of  fire,  t 
that  the  fuppofed  analogy  between  thefe  twepfl 


metal,  largp  enough  to  be  difcemed  by  the  naked    erfol  agents  cannot  be  proved,  either  from  thel 


eye,  and  uo  be  e'tlily  feparated  from  the  reft. 
•  (468.)  IVhenever  a  (hock  was  employed,  much 
greater  than  that  which  was  necefPary  to  fufe  the 
metal,  j)4rt  of  the  metal  was  calcined,  and  dif- 
perfed  mto  fmoke.  This  calcination  generally 
producer!  feveral  (ilament?,  of  various  lengths  and 
thicknetfcs,  which  fw<tm  in  the  air.    Thofe  flying 

filamcols  of  metallicr  calx  were  foon  attraded  if  a o .     _ 

rondiiAor  was  prefented  to  them  ;  but  after  the  one  of  iron,  in  order  to  be  equal  in  point  of  « 
fir(t  tiinta<ft,  they  were  inftantly  repelled,  and  ge-  ty.  He  has  alfo  proved  the  tuperiority  of  rodi 
Derally  broke  into  divcrfc  parts.  chains,  and  of  copper  to  iron,  for  this  importl 

(4^9.)  Dr  Van  Ma.ru m,  thinkmg  that  the  ma-    ufe. 
chinf  was  capable  of  charging  a  larger  furface,        (472.)  XV.  In  meltmg  iron  wire  by  the « 
iddfd  to  it  9c  jars,  each  cf  the  fame  fize  with  the    plofion  of  the  battery,  the  red  hot  globules « 
fbrfiQr ;  (o  rbat  his  grand  battery  is  now  a  fquare    thrown  to  a  very  conhderable  dirtance,  (oflictJtfl 
©f  I5'j^rs  ercry  way,  and  Contains  125  fquare  (eet    to  that  of  30  feet :  this  the  Dr  ju(tly  afarbfs 


(ion  of  metals,  or  the  ignition  of  combuftiUc  fl 
ftances. 

(471.)  XIV.  From  thefe  experiments  Dr  v 
Marum  was  induced  to  make  trial  of  the  coirt 
RATivE  EFFiCACv  of  Icad,  iroo,  brafs,  and rt 
per,  as  condu Aors  to  preferve  builuings  fri 
lightning.  In  this  refped,  he  found  that  a  W 
en  conduiftor  ought  to  be  four  times  the  fiw" 


♦6c©aled  /lalns.  To  afccrtain  the  degree  of  the 
€>arge,  he  ufes  Mr  Brook's  eledromcter;  (y 
1^51.)  fijied  in  the  centre  of  the  battery,  4  feet 
.\bove' the  knobs  of  the  j.irs.  He  tried  whether 
this-  b^r^ery  could  be  fully  charged  by  the  ma- 
c^inc,  and  wh6th«r4tii^ncfeafe  of  power  was  pro* 


the  lateral  force  exerted  by  the  eledrical  fluid. 
is,  however,  remarkable,  that  the  thicker  the  wj 
is  which  is  melted,  the  further  are  the  gjobjfl 
difperfed :  but  this  is  accoumcd  for,  by  obfttjM 
that  the  globule^,  formed  by  the  fuBon  of  thinc^ 
wires,  bctne  (tnaHcr.  are  Ws  abk  to  ovcrcotww 
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fdiftincc  of  the  air,  arid  arc  tHcrcforc  fooncr  (lop- 
fa  thdr  motion.    Two  pieces  of  iron  wire 
ing  tied  together,  the  fu(ion  extended  no  for- 
irrtfiaa  from  the  end  conceded  with  the  infidc 
titng  of  the  jars  to  the  knot ;  though  wire  of 
it  Cime  len^h  and  thicknefsy  when  in  one  con- 
iud  piece,  bad  been  entirely  melted  bf  an  equal 
Vplofioo. 
(47  J.)  Xn.  A  wire  that  was  too  long  to  be  melt- 
ibf  the  difcbaT^c  of  the  battery,  was  fomctimes 
lokeoioto  fefcral  pieces,  the  extremities  of  vhtch 
PTC  evident  marks  of  fuBoo  ;  and  the  cffe^^  of 
Mckj  in  fhortemng  wire  was  very  fcniible  in 
lezpenmeot  made  with  18  inches  of  iron  wire 
U  55th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which,  by  one 
Iciiarfte,  loft  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  its  length. 
I  eifrfofion  of  this  battery  through  very  fmall 
brit  of  nearly  the  fnvatcft  length  that  could  be 
ihAi  by  it,  did  not  entirely  difcharge  the  jars, 
iranfinitting  the  charge  throdgh  50  feet  ©f  iron 
ofooe  240tb  of  an  inch  diameter,  the  Dr  found 
the  Ttfiduum  was  fufficient  to  melt  two  feet 
ttelktoe  wircj  but  this  rcfiduum  was-nwch 
»kefl  the  wire  was  of  too  great  a  length  to  be 
Id  by  the  firft  difcharge.    After  an  expIoHon 
ie  battery  through  180  feet  of  iron  wire,  of 
*  diameter  with  the  former,  the  refidoura  was 
kii^d  through  is  inches  of  the  fame  wire, 
^  It  did  not  melt,  but  only  blued. 

4.'  XVn.  Tweoty-four  inches  of  leaden 
tooc  38th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  en- 
ofctiied  by  an  explofion  of  this  battery ;  the 
br  part  of  the  lead  rofe  in  a  tMck  fmoke,  the 
■■der  was  ftruck  down  upon  2  paper  laid  be- 
lit,  where  it  formed  a  ftain,  which  refem- 


m 


bolic  line  dcfcnbcd  hy  its  flight,  forming  a  trick 

CI  fa  their  motion.    Two  pieces  of  iron  wire    in  the  air  of  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth, 
ng  tied  together,  the  fufion  extended  no  fur-        (476.)  Dr  Van  Marum  conjc<nurcs  from  this 

phenomenon,  that  when  the  globules  approach 
the  paper  on  which  they  fall,  the  matter  ilfuing 
from  their  lower  part  ftrikes  againft  its  rurf<ce,  and 
being  tlaftic,  forces  them  upwards  again  by  its  re- 
adHon.  Thfc  clouded  ftain  immediately  upder  the 
wire,  the  DoiJtor  attributes  to  the  inflaatancous 
calcination  of  its  furfacc ;  whereas  the  remainder 
of  the  metal  is  melted  into  globule*,  which,  while 
they  retain  then*  glowing  heat,  continue  to  be  fu«» 
periicially  calcined,  and,  during  the  proccfs,  part 
with  this  calcareous  vapiuir. 

(477.)  From  the  plates  given  in  the  Dr's  work 
of  the  ftains  made  upon  paper,  by  the  calcinatioa 
of  iron,  copper,  brafs,  filvcr,  and  gold,  it  appears 
that  thofe  made  by  copper  and  brafs  wires  are  re- 
markably beautiful,  and  variegated  with  yellow, 
green,  and  a  very  bright  brown.  Eight  inches  of 
gold  wire,  one  60th  of  an  inch  In  diameter,  were, 
by  the  exploHon,  reduced  to  a  purple  fubftance^ 
of  which  a  part  rofe  like  a  thick  fmoke,  and  the 
remainder,  felling  on  the  paper,  left  a  ftain  diver- 
fified  with  different  (hades  of  this  colour.  GoId» 
filver,  and  copper,  cannot  eafily  be  melted  into 
globules.  Dr  Van  Marum  once  accidentally  fuc* 
ceeded  in  this :  but  it  rcquiitd  a  degree  of  ele^ri- 
cal  force  fo  very  particular,  that  the  medium  be- 
tween a  charge,  which  Only  broke  the  wire  into 
pieces,  and  one  which  entirely  calcined  it,  could 
not  be  afccrtained  by  the  eledrometen 

(478.)  XIX— LX.  Mr  Brook,  elearician  at 
Norwich,  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  to 

, ,  determine  the  force  of  batteries  of  inferior  fize  ia 

itbc  painting  of  a  very  dark  cloud.  When  melting  fine  wires  of  different  kinds.  In  thefe  he 
Iter  wires  were  calcined,  the  colours  were  took  care  to  afcertain  the  degree  tt)  Which  his  bat- 
I  iricd.  In  the  fiiun  made  by  the  calcination  teries  were  charged,  by  detci.uining  the  power" 
Rfct  inches  of  this  wire,  the  cloud  appeared  of  the  eledricity  by  the  weight  which  it  was 
MfljiKided  wkh  different  tints  of  green,  gray,  capable  of  raifing  by  its  repulfive  power;  and  there- 
Ihrown,  in  a  maaner  of  which  no  dcfcription  fore,  in  the  following  experiments  the  phrafe  of 
J'vc  an  adequate  idea.  batteries  being  charged  to  fo  many  grains,  implies 

ITJ.J  XVIII.  UpoB  fending  a  charge  through  that  the  repulfive  power  of  the  knob  of  the  bat- 
Cbetof  Tm  WIRE  one  38th  of  an  inch  diamc-  tery  was  able  to  raife  that  weight.  Some  of  the 
intended  over  a  Ihcet  of  paper,  a  thick  cloud  moft'  remarkable  of  thefe  experiments  were  as  fol- 
fctue  IJAokc  arofe,  in  wlitch  many  calcareous    low : 

tots  were  difccmible  ;  at  the  dime  time  a  (479.)  "  i-  With  a  battery  of  9  bottles  contain- 
^  aamber  of  red  hot  globules  of  tin,  falling  u-  ing  about  16  fquare  feet  of  coated  furface,  charged 
t'e  paper,  were  repeatedly  thrown  up  again    to  n  grains  of  repulfion,  which  charge  was  fent 

through  a  piece  of  fteel  wire  la  inches  long  and 
one  loodth  of  an  inch  thick  11  times ;  the  wire 
was  Ihortened  one  inch  and  a  half,  being  then  a- 
bout  io|  inches  long;  the  lath  time,  the  wire 
was  melted  to  pieces. 

-  (480.)  "  a.  A  charge,  with  the  fame  9  bottles,  to 
.  .  3*  grains  of  repulfion,  being  fent  through  a  piece 

ttc  colour  of  thefe  ftreaks  was  not  caufed  by  of  fteel  wire  12  inches  long  and  one  170th  of  an 
|P>pcr  being  foorxrhed,  the  experiment  was  fe-  inch  thick,  the  firft  time  melted  it  into  fmall  glo- 
R  times  repeated,  when  a  plate  of  glafs  and  a   bales. 

(481.)  "  3.  A  charge  of  the  fame  9  bottles  to 
3a  grains,  being  fent  through  a  piece  of  hra/s  wire 
11  inches  long,  one  170th  of  an  inch  thick,  the 
whole  of  it  was  melted,  with  much  fmoke,  almoft 
like  gunpowder  5  but  the  metallic  part  of  it,  after 
it  was  melted,  formed  itfelf,  in  cooling,  chicHy 
into  concave  hemifpherical  figures  of  various  fizcs. 
(48a.)  "  4.  With  only  8  of  the  above  bottles 

dhorged 


Hie  air,  and  continued  thus  to  rebound  from 
fcrficc  for  fevfral  feconds.  The  paper  was 
k<d  with  a  yellowilh  clouded  ftain  immedi- 
Jwdcr  the  wire,  and  with  ftreaks  or  rays  of 
Bne  colour  iffuing  firom  it  in  every  diredion : 
of  thefe  formed  an  imintemipted  line,  others 
oade  up  of  ieparate  fpots.    To  be  certain 


Jd  covered  with  tin  were  placed  to  receive  the 
^•*cs.  Tbcfc,  however,  were  ftained  exaAly 
tbe  paper.  On  calcining  five  inches  of  the 
^•<t,  the  red-hot  globules  were  thrown  o- 
y^t9  the  height  of  4  feet,  which  afforded 
^•Ppartonity  of  obfierving  that  each  globule,  in 
[ttorit,  diffiiled  a  matter  lik^  finoke,  which 
'  to  appear  for  a  Iktle  whik  in  the  para- 
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thsirged  to  32  grains,  the  charge  did  but  juft  melt 
11  inches  of  the  ft  eel  wire,  one  170th  of  an  inch 
thick, fo  a*^  to  fall  into  feveral  pieces;  which  pieces 
]n  cooling  formed  thcmfelvcs  into  oblong  lumps, 
joining  to  each  other  by  a  very  fmall  part  of  the 
wire  between  each  lump,  which  was  n  t  melted 
enough  to  feparate,  but  appeared  like  j^blong  beads 
on  a  thread  at  different  diftances. 

(483O  "  5.  The  fame  8  bottles  charged  to  3a 
grains,  fo  perfedlly  heated  1%  inches  of  brafs  wiie, 
about  one  170th  of  an  irtch  thick,  as  to  fofteii  it 
to  fall  down  by  its  own  weight  (from  the  forceps 
with  which  \x  was  held  at  each  end)  upon  a  fhcct 
of  paper  -placed  under  to  catch  it ;  and  when  it 
fell  down,  it  was  fo  perfe<5tly  flexible,  that  by 
falling,  it  formed  itfclf  into  a  bent,  or  rather  ver- 
inicular  (liape,  and  remained  entire  its  whole 
length,  /.  r.  about  la  ii  chcs  when  it  was  put  into 

the  forceps;  but  ^ftcr  it  was  fallen  on  the  paper,    ^.  ,,,/-,     -, -^ o -- o-^ 

it  fagged  fo  rtiuch  as  to  be  ftretched  by  its  own    juft  melted  3  inches  of  ftecl  wire  one  170th  of j 
Weight  from  la  to  about  15  inches  long ;  and  by    inch  thick,  fo  as  to  fall  into  pieces. 


CITY.  Parte 

RvH  time,  and  dUperied  a  great  part  of  it  abou 
the  room. 

(49 30  "  15.  A  charge  with  the  laft  15  bottle 
charged  to  ao  grains,  juft  mclte4  10  inch«  ( 
ftccl  wire  the  fize  ot  the  former,  fo  as  to  run  im 
beautiful  globules,  nearly  as  in  exp.  13. 

(494.)  *'  16.  A  charge  of  15  boftles,  charged  I 
15  grains,  being  fent  through  10  inches  of  (Icel  vi 
tlie  fize  of  the  laft,  it  was  barely  made  red-hoi 
but  it-was  ibortened  one  loth  of  an  inchbjll 
ftruke  pailing  through  it. 

(495.)  "  17.  The  laft  piece  of  wire  hana 
charge  of  15  bottles,  charged  to  ii\  graiot,  j 
tiirough  It,  was  not  made  red  hot, 

(496.)  "18.  A  charge  of  the  fame  15  botti 
charged  to  %$  grains,  was  fent  through  the  I4 
piece  of  wire,  which  feemingly  tore  the  wireiH 
^lintcrs. 

(497*)  '*  19*  Fotir  bottles,  chained  to  jognii 


falling  on  the  paper  it  flattened  itfelf  the  whole 
length  of  it,  fo  that  when  it  was  examined  with 
an  half  inch  ihagnifier,  it  appeared  about  5  or  6 
times  broader  than  it  was  in  thTcknefs. 

(484.)  •*  6.  With  9  bottles,  charged  only  to  ao 
grains,  the  charge  was  fent  through  la  inches  of 
afteel  wire  one  170th  of  an  inch  thick,  which 
heated  it  enough  to  melt  it  fo  as  to  be  feparated 
in  many  places ;  and  the  pieces  formed  themfeWes 
into  bead-like  (hapes,  as  in  experiment  4. 

(485.)  "  7.  With  the  fame  9  bottles  charged  to 
ao  grains,  the  charge  was  fent  through  10  mches 
df  brafs  wire  one  170th  of  an  inch  thick  ;  the  wire 
Was  heated  fo  red-hot  as  to  be  very  flexible,  yet 
it  did  not  feparate,  but  was  ihortened  near  |ths  of 
an  inch. 

(486.)  "  8.  A  charge  of  9  bottles,  charged  to 
40  grains,  fcht  a  fecond  time  through  the  laft  piece 
of  wire,  melted  it  afunder  in  3  places. 

(487.)  ••  9.  Nine  bottles  charged  to  30  grains, 
and  the  charge  fent  through  la  inches  of  brafs 
wire  one  170th  of  an  inch  thick,  treated  it  nearly 
as  in  expel  iment  5,  except  that  it  was  feparated  in 
two  places,  and  the  pieces  meafurcd  about  164 
inched  long;  but  peifcdtly  flattened  by  its  fall  on 
the  paper. 

(488.)  •*  10.  Nine  bottles  charged  to  30  |;rain8, 
the  charge  being  fent  thiough  84  inches  ot  brafs 
wire  the  fize  of  the  laft,  wholly  difpcrfed  it  in 
fmoke,  and  left  nothing  remaining  to  fall  on  the 
Ihcet  of  paper  placed  under  it. 

(489.)  "  II.  With  I  a  bottles,  charged. to  ao 
grains,  the  charge  was  fent  through  10  inches  of 
Aeel  wire  one  loodth  of  an  inch  thick,  which  made 
the  wire  red-hot,  but  did  not  melt  it. 

(490.)  *•  la.  A  fecond  charge,  the  fame  as  the 
laft,  was  fent  through  the  fame  piece  of  wire, 
which  heated  it  red-hot  as  the  firft  did,  but  it  was 
not  feparated ;  this  piece  of  wire  was  now  fborten- 
cd  five  i6th5  of  an  inch. 

(491.)  "  13.  A  charge  to  %$  grains,  with  the 
fame  la  bottles,  was  fent  through  the  laft  pieee 
of  wire,  which  melted  it  into  many  pieces,  and 
many  globules  of  calcined  metal. 

(49a.)  "  14.  A  charge  of  15  bottles,  charged  to 
a^  grains,  was  fent  through  10  inches  of  fteel  wire 
cac  icoalh'of  an  inch  thick^  w  hich  melted  it  the 


(498.)  "  ao  Five  bottles,  charged  to  a^  gnA 
moft  beautifully  melted  3  inches  of  fuch  initii 
the  laft  into  large  globules.  ^ 

(499.)  *<  ai.  Eight  boiUes  char;ged  to  15  goi 
melted  3  inches  of  fteel  wire  one  j 70th of  ana 
thick,  flmilar  to  the  5  in  the  laft  cxperimeoCa 
hearty  alike  both  in  appearance  and  eifirds,  m 
it  might  have  been  faid  to  be  the  (ime,.       J 

(500.)  "  aa.  Ten  bottles  charged  to  lajgdi 
rather  exceeded  exp.  19.  but  fcarcely  ca(neu| 
exp.  ao  and  ai.    .  .       ■  i 

(501.)  *♦  a3.  Sufpc4ting  fomething  iocxpM 
I  found  that  though  my  bottles  bitberto  wcfl 
nearly  of  the  fame  ftze  as  I  could  procure  tl^ 
yet  fome  of  them  were  a  little  larger  than  odh 
and,  which  was  the  cafe  in  exp.  19,  one  of  th 
was  fmaller  than  the  other  3  ;  fo  that  I  repcd 
the  experiment  with  4  bottles  more  equ*Ii»i 
and  charged  them  to  30  grains,  and  the  fufiool 
as  perfed  as  in  any. 

(50a.)  ♦*  a4.  A  charge  to  ao  grains,  with  tbc. 
bottles,  very  finely  melted  fix  inches  of  fteel  d 
one  170th  of  an  iiKh  thick.  ' 

(503.)  **  ai.  With  two  bottlci,  charged  t«| 
graiiis,  the  charge  was  fent  through  ooe  indl 
fuch  fized  fteel  wire  as  the  laft,  which  onlf  <M 
ged  its  colour. 

(504.)  "  a6.  Three  bottkt  with  a  40  gJJ 
charge,  difperfed  one  inch  and  a  halfof  ftedW 
the  fize  of  the  laft,  all  about  tbc  room. 

(505.)  "  a7.  As  a  fteel  wire  of  one  loodtboll 
inch  thick  had  nearly  doubled  the  quantitfi 
metal  of  a  wire  on^  1 7cth  of  ao  inch  thick,  a 
took  three  inches  of  the  former,  and  fcntw 
grains  charge  with  ten  bottles  through  it,  wa 
melted  it  juft  as  the  five  bottles  did  in  e*p.  *<>• 

(506.)  **  aS  Twenty  bottles  charged  to  S 
grains,  melted  3  inches  of  fttd  wire,  the  fitti 
the  bit,  exaaiy  fimilar  to  the  foregoing  eip* 
ment. 

(507.)  «  39.  As  a  fteel  wire  of  one  80th  oil 
inch  thick  contains  nearly  twice  the  qn^tHy^ 
metal  in  the  fame  length  as  a  fteel  ^'^^^ 
lOs^dth,  or  four  times  the  quantity  of  t  ftcow 
of  one  170th  of  an  inch  thick ;  fo  it  "^'K^^.  ^ 
the  foregoing  experiments,  be  cxpcdcd  twtf 
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•in,  my  only  rcfourcf  left  (as  I  w 
B&-hottie;,  was  to  mcreafe  the  i 
ire,  asd  not  to  charge  (6  high,  ; 
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lxxiJci,ckirgcd  to  15  grains  would  melt  3  inchea- 
of  fteel  wire  one  80th  of  an  inch  thick  ;  but  on 
aany  trials  to  bottles  could  not  be  procured  that 
*ould  bear  the  difcharge,  when  charged  to  25 
fains ;  for  at  the  difcharge  there  would  be  always 
,  9K  or  more  bottles  broken  or  perforated.  I  was 
•ow  rednccd  to  the  ncceflity  of  being  content  with 
fming  bottles  of  any  fize  that  would  bear  the  re- 
Ifilnd  chsar^,  from  one  to  three  gallons  each*  or 
iai  contained  from  about  150  to  ^oo»  ot  more, 
/qoare  inches  of  coated  furface,  each ;  but  all  in 
'  '  was  not  near  any 

quantity  of  Car- 
charge  (6  high,  and  to  propor- 
lbs  the  oic  to  the  other  :  a  third  part  was  con- 
Ihdcd  on  to  be  tried  ;  that  4s,  infiead  of  about 
^firct  of  coating,  I  added  one  third,  or  ii  feet, 
l^ich  made  it  4S  feet ;  and  that,  tnflcad  of  char- 
fcg  to  15  grains,  or  14  girains,  w4vch  divides  3 
ftttfr,  to  omit  one  thiM  of  the  height  of  the 
fcrjjt,  which  leaves  16  grains :  and  thus  I  fuc- 

rW  pcrfeAly  well ;  for  3  inches  of  fteel  wire 
Ssthof  an  indi  thick  was  as  cOriouHy  mehed 
"%  it  feet  of  coated  furfaqe,  charged  to  16  grain*, 
'  «oy  of  the  former. 
:i.) "Theft  bottles,  thns broken  in  large  dif- 
fccm  always  to  break,  or  to  be  ftruck 
,  ne^ly  is  the  thinoeft,  but  never  in  the 
place*  which  ihows  the  neceflity  of  the 
in  the  glafs. 
)  "  30.  As  in  ctp.  19.  and  at.  where  the 
is  but  half  the  quantity  of  coated  furface 
Utter,  charged  to  30,  and  the  latter  to  15 
to  know  bow  4S  feet  of  coating  muft  be 
_  1  to  produce  ^he  fame  efife^  exadtly  :  and 
tic  quantity  of  the  coating  in  4  bottler,  con- 
PD^  of  a  little  more  th^  tix  feet  and  a  hal^ 
Stained  in  48  fejet  a  little  more  than  7  times  t 
Wtrifd  bychar^g  48  feet  only  to  a  little  more 
^  4  paint,  or  only  about  ope  7th  part  fo  high, 
M  ^[ocs  7  is  38  ;  that  is,  but  two  lefs  than  .;o: 
pthii had  exa^y  the  fame  effeft  on  the  wire, 
ffcb  was  one  1701^1  Qf  an  inch  thick,  an4  3  inches 
tei  u  the  forma-. 

Wjo-)  ^  31*  A«  the  laft  experinaent  agreed  fo 
Wjr  with  exp.  19.  and  10'.  the  next  thing  tried 
to  fee  the  effedt  of  48  feet  of  coated  furface 
"  to  a  little  more  than  4  grains,  upon  fix 
of  ftccl  wire,  the  Ozc  of  the  Jaft ;  but  this 
only  made  very  faintly  red. 
n.j "  31.  A  repetition  of  the  laft  experiment 
the  fame  length  of  the  (an>e  wire,  to  fee  how 
Itie  iame  charge  might  be  fent  through  beforp 
«ld  be  melted,  and  to  obfcrve  the  appear- 
of  the  wire  after  each  flrokc  ;  the  8th  ftrokc 
■<d  it  into  feyeral  pieces.  After  the  firft  (troke, 
t  ftdadi  grew  lefe  every  time,  even  the  laft 
k.  vben  iu  was  fcparatcd.  The  firft  ftroke, 
*gt»  little  more  than  fairly  red,  made  it  fo  Rexi- 
6»  that  by  a  little  more  than  its  own  weight  (a- 
tal  a  penny- weight  more),  it  ^as  apparently 
pJ^pCTfcaiy  ftrai|^ht  when  it  was  cooled ;  about 
f^  or  4th  ftroke  it  began  to  appear  zig-zagged ; 
p  iHe  6th  ftroke  the  furface  appeared  rough ; 
J^  4e  7th  ftroke  the  furface  was  very  roughly 
►*fi<d  or  fcaly ;  and  fome  of  the  fcales  had  fal- 
'jy>  *  P*^*^  ^  white  paper,  placed  under  it, 
«>oat  half  an  iniphdiftance  below  it.  The  ?tli 
iouVULFMTj, 
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ftroke  melted  it  in  3  places  ;  and  at  thofe  places 
where  the  angles  appeared  the  (harpeft  or  moft 
acute,  a  great  number  of  the  fcaly  appearances 
were  driven  off  about  the  paper,  which  appeared 
like  fplinters  (fee  exp.  i8.) ;  fome  of  them  were 
almoft  one  tenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  fome  of 
them  about  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  wire  in  breadth,  and  very  thini 
after  the  7th  ftroke  it  was  (hortened  feven  i6th3 
pf  aij  inch:  the  wire  was  one  J7oth  of  an  inch 
thick. 

(51a.)  «  33.  Repeating  exp.  31.  again  with  the 
fame  fizc  and  length  of  wire,  and  the  fame  battery 
charged  the  fame,  in  order  to  obferve  the  method 
of  the  wire  (hortening,  having  fixed  an  infulated 
gage  parallel  to  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
diftant  from  it :  after  the  firft  ftroke,  which  madf 
the  wire  fairly  i«d,  (it  being  fixed  at  one  end,  that 
the  (hprtening  naight  appear  all  at  the  other,  whid» 
was  held  fo  as  either  to  contra<a  or  dilate,)  1  ob- 
served that  it  (hortened  confiderably  as  it  cooled.; 
repeating  the  ftroke,  it  did  the  fame,  apd  fo  on 
till  it  was  melted,  which  was  by  the  8th  ftroke, 
as  beforcr  At  the  inftan^  that  the  ftroke  pafled 
through  the  wire,  it  appeared  to  dilate  aiittle,  an<l 
,after  \t  was  at  its  hoteft,  k  gradually  contra<5ted 
after  every  ftroke  as  it  cooled,  about  one  i6th  oi 
an  inch  each  time ;  the  dilating  was  fo  very  littlo^ 
as  to  bear  but  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  its  con- 
.tfa<ftion,  and  fometimes  it  was  doubtful  whether 
or  not  it  did  dilate  at  all ;  but  after  all  the  obfer^ 
vations  it  appeared  oftener  as  if  it  did  dilate,  than 
.^s  if  it  id.id  not. 

(51JO  "  34.  The  fame  48  feet,  negatively  char- 
fed  to'a  little  more  than  4  grains,  melted  3  inches 
<>f  fteel  wire  one  J70th  of  a(i  iach  thick,  the  fame 
as  the  pofitivc  charge  did  in  exp.  30. 

(514.)  V  3^  Thclame.battcryof  48 fe^  of  coat- 
ed furface,  chaiiaJ  to  a  littl^  more  than  8  grains, 
melted  3  inches  pf  fte^  wire  one  looth  of  ai;i 
inch  thick.  This  is  very  nearly  in  proportion  to 
exp.  27.  ^ut  here  the  charge  W3«»  negative,  and 
.the  fufion  was  the  moft  pjeaiing  «f  any  I  have  hi- 
therto had^  probably  owing  to  the  charge,  hy 
chance,  happening  to  be  fo  wejl  adjoifted  as  to 
be  exa<aiy  fufficie^t  to  melt  the  wire  and  no  more: 
it  held  h<?t  the  longeft,  and  tbc  fufcd  metal  ra^i 
into  the  Jargeft  globules;  probably  the  length  of 
the  time  that  the  heat  conttni^ed,  was  owmg  to 
the  charge  being  juft  fufficient,  and  to  the-fize  of 
ihc  lumps  that  the  fufed  metal  formed  itfclf  into, 

(515O  "  36*  Ai-ep^tition  qfcxp.i.  with  la  inches 
of  fteel  wire,  one  looth  of  an  inch  thick,  but  wit^i 
^is  diiference,  that  as  tiien  I  ufed  only  9  bottles, 
containing  about  f6  fquarc  feet  of  coated  furfacg 
charfred  to  32  grains,  1  here  ufed  i?  bottles  con- 
taining about  3%  %iarc  feet  of  coating  charged  t9 
only  1$  grains.  This  was  done/  to  obfcrvc  the 
jprogrefs  of  the  deftrudion  of  the  wire,  as  in  exp^ 
3a,  as  well  as  to  prove  the  Jimilarity  of  the  effedt. 
The  wire  being  the  fame  fizc,  fort  of  metal,  and 
length,  as  recited  juft  above ;  the  firfl;  ftroke  made 
it  fairly  red-hot  the  whole  length  of  it  with  fmokp 
and  fmell,  changed  its  colour  to  a  kind  of  cop- 
perifb  hue,  and  ihortened  it  confiderably ;  the  ad 
ftroke  made  it  of  a  fine  blue,  but  it  did  not  ap- 
pear red,  and  ihortened  it  more;  at  the  3d  ftroke^ 
^t  became  ^igzasgedi  many  radi^  y^trt  very  vifibl? 
'         m^tzedbyi^Odgfeaj; 
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■  at  the  bending,  and  continucii  to  fliorten  till  the 
Xith  ftroke,  when  t)nc  of  the  bottles  in  the  id 
TCiw  of  the  h^ttwTy  w.i.i  ftruck  thrcnjgh :  the  frac- 
ture was  cnvtred  over  with  common  cement,  its 
pl.icc  fupplied  by  ch^n^^in^  plnce  with  one  in  the 
2(^  row,  fiippofing  the  moTjd^cl  one  to  be  the  weak- 
en J  ar)il  thus,  with  the  battery  m  this  ftatc,  I  mactc 
the  nth  ftroke»  which  frpMratrr!  the  wfrej  as  in 
'^|ip,  i,  but  this  wife  was  (hortenod  only  one  inch. 
'  Ist^j)  **  w-  A  charge  of  48  fctt  to  8  gr;«in8,  fcnt 
thrcij^',1  ;  ijchcs  of  cc^pper  vire  one  i7olh  of  nh 
iiif  U  Ihkii,  7  times,  made  it  zii;z.igped,  but  li^Vt 
inucli  ijiofttr;  the  8th  ftrok^  fepaid^ed  it  at  one 
'eird,  cJofe  to  the  forceps  which  ht Id  Vt,  but  it  did 
Tiot  jij>pt:^r  10  be  made  fenfibly  red-hot  at  all,  not- 
witliltan.lirif:  it  muft  have  been  often  fo  at  the 
pbce  whert'  it  was  melted  ;  which  fpace  was  lb 
Very  fmaSl  4s  barely  to  be  perceptible ;  like  as  when 
la  ptMJit  h  ftt  upon  any  flat  furface  of  Iron,  and  h 
Urokc  from  A  pound  phia)  being  lent  through, 
IkJth  the  point  and  the  Hat  fuifacc  where  the  point 
relied,  if  examined  with  a  magnif^'ing  glafs,  will 
♦be  found  to  have  been  melted,  and  a  fpeck  may 
lie  Teen  j  biit  the  rednefs  of  the  metal  will  fcarcely 
pevlftblc*       ^  I     ■ 

*  G*'^-^  **  ^^*  ^  charge  of  48  feet,  to  r6  grains, 
vra^  fent  thnUigh  fix  inches  of  lead  wire  one  50th 
Df ,?     "    .',  i'  Ick,  which  melted  itinto  many  pieces. 

*  (518.)  "  39.  A  charge  of  48  feet,  to  15  grains, 
was  lent  through  fix  inches  of  wire  hk'e  the  laft, 
V^hich  did  not  Teparate  it,  but  made  it  Imoke. 

*  (5t9«J  "40-  A  charge  like  the  lafl  was  fent 
through  the  laft  piece  of  wire  a  ad  time ;  which 
•inclt^U  it  into  feveral  pieces.  . 

*  (Jfio.)  "  The  law  by  which  wires  refifl  deftruc- 
tion,  in  proportion  to  the  thicknefs  nf  the  wire, 
^^ocH  not  feem  to  be  fo  equable,  by  mu^h,  in  the 
iend  as  in  tlie  fteel  wire.  For  a  ciiarge  of  4  grains, 
in  exp.  34.  melted  3  inchea  of  lead  wire  one  66th 
tof  an  inch  thick  :  but  it  took  A  charge  of  al)out  3 
iimes  that  power  to  dtftroy  j  inci»e3  of  lead  wire 
^ne  50th  of  an  inch  thick  ;  which  is  abotJt  double 
the  quantity  oif  >KtaI  in  the  fame  length,  as  in  that 
of  one  66th  of  an  inch  thick.  Thus  it  is  e?ify  to 
'find,  what  ditfcrcnt  rcfiftance  a  wire  of  any  of  the 
foregoing*  metals,  of  ecjual  fize  and  length,  will 
tna'fie  (o  the  eledrical  ftrokc  or  to  lightningi 

'•  (S2t.)  •*  The  length  of  the  elefliic  circuit,  in 
vhich  the  difTerent  wires  were  placed,  in  the  fore- 
going experiments,  from  the  ncaieft  part  of  the 
Inlido  to  the  ncarcft  part  of  the  out  fide  of  the  bat- 
tery,' exclufive  of  fLc  Icfigth  df  the  faid  wires,  was 
^bout  S  feet. 

'"  (522O  "  Notwithftanding  the  cafy  deftruftion 
of  the  lead  wire  by  the  ele6lrical  (frokc,  it  feema 
jrcatly  to  be  doubted,  whether  any  thunder  ftrokes 
happen  ni  any  place  whatever,  flrong  enough  to 
deftroy  a  ftrip  of  lead  4  inclits  broad  and  of  the 
thickneft  of  about  8  lb;  to  the  foot.  Whence  it 
ttiay  be  prefumc^,  Ihat  fuch  a  ftrip  of  lead  may 
be  pAfcAly  fafc  ifbr  condndlorB  through  building^ 
ijf  any  kmd.  whatever :  as  it  is  not  much  fubjed 
to  decay  in  any  conftrwn  cxpofurei  ' 
'  (5^3')  "4 1.  Two  gentleman  coming  in  to  fee  a 
piece  of  wiVe  melted  by  ele^ricity',  I  proceeded 
to  fhow  it  them,  by  fixing  11  inches  of  fteel  wire 
one  170th  of  an  inch  thick,  in  the  forceps,  and 
then  Cfuppo&n^  the  dc^romcter  and  all  other 
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things  ready  placed)  to  charge  the  battery,  bo 
the  tle»itron»eter  did  not  move;  ncvertbelcfi  1  con 
tinned  charging  as  I  fuppofed  ;  but  flill  the  dec 
trometcr  remained  as  it  was,  although  1  had  bcc 
charging  much  longer  than  would  have  been  w 
ceffiry,  ontrary  to  my  delign,  which  was  to  Hi 
a  fmall  wire,  that  a  (xnall  charge  might  befufi 
cient.  Having  been  charging  a  long  time,  1  Ic 
off  to  look  about  the  apparatus,  in  ordei  to  fee 
any  thing  was  not  right :  as  I  was  looking,  I  foas 
there  was  no  communication  to  the  eledtrometc 
and  heard  a  fmall  crackling  in  the  battery,  wW 
convmced  me  that  it  was  charged.  According 
1  made  the  difehat^ge,  expcfting  nothing  unufni 
but  the  wire  was  difperfed  fcemingly  in  a  w 
violent  manr t r.  The  report  was  fo  very  U)ud  tin 
our  cars  were  ftunned,  and  the  0afh  of  light  fo«d 
great,  that  my  light  was  quite  confufcd  fbrafe 
leconrfs.  TJie  fingularity  of  the  appearanceil 
tending  this  experiment  fed  mc  to  iafcrt  ii."    ^ 

Sect.  XI.    0/"/^?  Electrical  Kite,  j 

(524.)  The  joftly  celebrated  Dr  Franklin* 
the  firft  who  made  ufe  of  the  ele«5hncal  kite, 
draw  the  eledlric  fluid  from  the  clondi.  Sec  ji; 
Since  his  firft  fuccefsful  attempt,  various  mtiH 
have  been  tried  by  different  elcdlricians  to  irrprt 
the  conftniiJlion  of  this  inftrument ;  fuch  as,i 
enlarging  its  fize  to  7  feet  in  length ;  by  fix«i| 
iron  fpike  on  the  upper  part  of  if,  to  colled 
cledf  ric  fluid  ;  by  making  the  ftring  of  twinet«S 
•about  a  brafs  wire ;  by  covering  the  paper  of' 
kite  with  turpentine,  to  defend  it  from  rain,  I 
the  like.  It  was  foon  found,  however,  thatis 
of  thefe  were  rtraj  improvements;  and  that! 
additional  fize  and  iron  fpike  only  tended  toll 
der  the  Rite  unnecefl'arily  heavy  and  confcqodi 
ufelefs,  except  when  the  wind  Wewftronp,! 
.that  the  brafs  wire  during  the  operation  wA>d 
tinually  fnapping,  and  often  broken  in  many  pla< 

f;2^.)  The  moft  convenient  fize  isnbwf^ 
to  be  about  4  feet  in  length  and  a  in  breadth:! 
the  belt  covering  is  common  vamifh,  or  will  b 
ed  lint  feed  oil.  Paper  for  the  body  of  the  W 
prefcnible  to  filk  or  linen,  both  for  convccii 
and  cheapncfs.'  But,  though  focne  eminent  < 
triciaus  cover  the  back  part  of  the  ftraitcr  wil^ 
foil,  and  furuifii  its  upper  e:;tremity  withal 
der  pointed  wire,  to  draw  the  cledricity  hoo 
clouds  more  effedually ;  yet  it  is  acknowledf 
that  in  general  neither  of  thefe  impr6\'enieuti 
feft  the  electricity  at  the  firing,  or  increafc  i 
the  fmallelt  degree.     " 

(526.)  Mr  Cavallo,  who  has  made  tn^nf 
periments  in  atmofpherical  eledtrfcity,  obl«l 
that  the  whole  power  of  this  machine  li«  '"' 
ftring.  A  common  fchool  l>oy'»  Kite  anfwrfi! 
pUrpofc  as  well  as  any  other.  The  beft  tnc" 
of  making  the  ftring  is  by  tV(»ift!ng  two  ihreadi 
common  twine  with  one  of  that  copper  thrt 
which  is  U fed  for  trimtningis.  When  a  kite  tK 
ftru^ed  in  this  manner  wad  railed,  he  ftyV 
always  obferved  the  ftiing  to  give  figns  of  eltf^ 
city,  except  once;  The  weather  was  warm,  ■ 
the  wind  fo  weak,  that  the  kite  was  raifed  w 
difficulty,  and  could  hardly  be  kept  up  for  *  * 
minutes.  Afterwards,  however,  when  the  tjl 
iocreafcd,  he  obtained,  ao  ufual,  a  pretty  ^ 
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Concerning  the  management    by  the  appearance  of  the  cledric  Iigtit,  1  make  ufe; 

of  a  coatcil  phial,  which  I  can  charge  at  the  ftringi 
and,  when  charged,  put  it  into  my  pocket;  where* 
in  it  will  keep  charged  even  for  levcral  hoiirp. 

(530.)  "  The  cpnftrut5lion  of  this  phial  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Befides  the  coating  of  the  infide  and  out- 
fide,  that  this  phial  has,  like  any  other  of  the 
lame  kind,  a  glafs  tube,  open  at  h)th  eni'?,  is 
cemented  Into  its  neck,  and  proceeds  \V:thin  the 
phial,  having  a  fmall  wife  faftened  to  its  lower  ex- 
tremity, which  touches  the  infide  non  eledric 
coating.  The  wire  with  Uie  knob  of  this  phiil  id 
cemented  into  another  plafs.  tube,  which  is  tiear- 
ly  twice  as  long,  and  fmalkr  than  tbc  I Jbe  ce- 
mented into  the  neck  of  the  phial.  TheWiVeis  cc- 
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pofitive  elearidty, 

of  this  kite  he  gives  the  following  diredions. 

(«;.)"  In  raifing  the  kite,  when  the  weather  is 

wyclocdy  and  rainy^  in  which  time  there  is  dan- 

fcr  of  meeting  with  a  great  quantity  of  clt<5tricity, 

Jgrnfrally  ufc  to  hang  upon  the  ftring  AB  iPJate 

CXXX,/yf.  I  a.)  the  hook  of  a  chain  C,  the  other 

extremity  of  which  falls  on  the  ground.     Some- 

fipti  I  ufe  another  caution  befides,  which  h  to 

fa'd  upoo  an  infulating  ftool ;  in  which  fituation, 

Jthink.  that  if  any  quantity  of  ele«5tricity,  fudden- 

if  diicharged  by  the  clouds,  flrikes  the  kite,  it 

Ocnot  much  affe<5i  any  perfon.     As  to  infulated 

|ee!i,  and,  other  fucb  tike  inftruments,  tliat  fomc 

•cntltmcn  have  ufed  to  raifc  the  kite  without  any 

fangcr  of  receiving  a  fhock ;  fit  for  the  purpcu: 

tt  ihcy  may  appear  in  theory,  they  are  yet  vtrv 

kctHnrenient  to  be  managed.     Except  the  kite  be 

(tticd  in  the  time  of  a  thunder  florm,  there  is  no 

pPU  danger  for  the  of>erator  to  receive  any  ihock» 

Ihhough  I  have  raifed  my  eledrical  kite  hundreds 

(f  times  without  any  caution  whatever,  I  have 

fcidom   received  a  few  exceedingly  flight 

:b  in  my  arms.     In  time  of  a  thunclvr  Aorm, 

the  kite  has  not  been  raifed  before,  I  would  not 

a  perfon  to  raifc  it  while  the  ftoi  my  clouds 

juft  overhead ;  lUe  danger  at  fuch  a  time  being 

great,  even  with  the  precautions  above  men- 

d:  at  that  time  the  cledricity  of  the  clouds 

bt  obfervcd,  without  raifing  the  kite,  by  a 

•UU  eleiJlromctcr  held  in  the  hand  in  an  open 

or,  if  it  rains,  by  the  cledromettr  for  rain, 

be  ddcribed  hereafter. 

{jx3.) "  When  the  kite  has  been  raifed,  I  gene- 
Jy  introduce  the  fkring  through  a  window  in  a 
mm  of  the  houfe,  and  faften  it  to  a  ftrong  filk 
Ice,  tht  extremity  of  which  is  generally  tied  to  a 
IpTy  chair  in  the  room.  In  /j?^.  13  of  PL  CXXX, 
IB  rqw-ffcnts  part  of  the  ftring  of  the  kite,  which 
IBmcs  wiihin  the  room ;  C  reprefents  the  filk 
Itc:  DE,  a  fmall  piimc  condudor,  which  by 
Inns  of  a  fmall  wire,  isconnedled  with  the  ftring 
f  the  kite ;  and  F  reprefents  the  quadrant  clec- 
tortcr,  fixed  upon  a  ftand  of  glafb  covered  w  iih 
plingTrax,  which  I  ufed  to  put  near  the  prime 
^liiudor,  rather  than  to  fix  it  in  a  hole  upon  the 

EidnQor^  becavfe  the  ftring,  AB,  fometimes 
ik«  fo  at  to  pull  the  prime  conductor  down  3 
which  cafe  tlJe  quadrant  eledlrometer  remains 
,  r  upon  the  table,  otherwifc  it  would  be  broken, 
illuvc  often  experienced  before  I  thought  of 
b  method.  G  reprefents  a  glafs  tube,  about  18 
pckslong,  with  a  knobbed  wire  cemented  to  its 
■Rttnity,  with  which  inftrument  I  ufe  to  obferve 
fceqoi^ity  of  the  cledricity,  when  the  cle<itricity 
If  t^e  kite  is  fo  ftrong,  that  I  think  it  not  faff  to 
tee  very  near  the  ftring.  The  method  is  as  fol- 
^s:— 1  hold  the  inftiu^ent  by  that  extremity 
■  ttie  gta&  Uihe  which  is  fartheft  from  the  wire. 


menied  fo,that  only  it<  knob  projefls  out  of  the  on6 
end,  and  a  fmall  length  of  it  out  of  the  other  ena 
of  the  tube.  If  this  piece  with  the  wire  be  held  by* 
the  middle  of  the  glafs  tube,  it  may  be  put  in  or  out 
of  the  tube  which  is  in  the  neck  of  the  phial,  fd 
ar.  to  touch  the  fmall  wire  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  it  and  that  without  difcharging  the  phial,  if  it 
is  charged.  1  have  kept  fuch  a  phial  charged  for 
6  weeks  together,  and  probably  it  Would  krcp 
much  longer  if  it  vvere  to  be  tried.  Th' :  i'^geni- 
ous  young  electrician  _may  make  uft  of  fiicU  «t 
phial  for  leveral  diverting  purpofes. —  Tne  plecd 
of  glafs  which  ferveu  to  bold  the  wire  by,  is  ra- 
ther better  to  be  fixed  above  than  be  ov*'  tiic  balh 
In  this  cafe  the  baM  is  perforated  qulie  tl  roUgh^ 
and  the  wire  projt  CU  a  fliort  way  above  it ;  td 
Uhich  the  ^^^fs  tube  is  ceme-ited. 

(5.^1.)  **  By  making  ufe  of  this  infL/'iiuiont,  I 
am  obiJKcd  to  keep  the  kite  up  no  longer  tl.an  it 
is  neceflary  to  charge  the  pl.ial,  in  onl'  r  t  »  ob- 
ferve the  quality  of  the  eledricity  in  t}:('  atmof- 
phere  ;  for  ;^*ter  the  kite  has  been  dra'wn  h  and 
brought  home,  I  can  then  examine  the  cicctrlcity 
oC  the  infide  of  the  phiril,  which  h  tiie  fimr^  a9 
that  of  the  kite.  When  the  eledricity  of  tlie  I;ilc 
is  very  ftrong,  I  fix  a  chain  communic.Uing  with 
the  ground,  at  about  fix  inches  diftance  tV;>in  the 
ftring,  which  may  carry  off  its  eledricity  in  cnfc 
this  Ibould  increafc  fo  much  as  tb  pift  the  b'/riand-rf 
ers  in  danger." 

.(532.)  Mr  Carallo,  however,  with  all  hi*  cau- 
tion, could  not  always  avoid  danger,  even  vrhed 
there  was  no  thunder  j  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing account :  **  Odob'er- 1?,  17754  After  ha- 
ving rained  a  great  deal  in  the  morning  and  night 
bctore,  the  weather  became  a  liltle  clear  in  thd 
aftefhoon,  (he  clouds  aiipearing  feparatcdj  and 
pretty  Well  defined.  The  wind  was  weftj  and 
rather  ftrong,  and  the  atmofpherc  in  a  temperate 
degree  of  heat.  In  thtfe  circumftances,  at  thtce 
p.  M.  1  raifed  my  electrical  kite  icith  ^60  feet  o^ 
ftring.  After  the  end  of  the  ftring  had  been  ififd-* 
lated,  and  a  leather  b^ll  covered  with  tin  foil  had 
been  hanged  to  it,  I  tried  the  power  and  quality 


W  tooch  the  ftring  of  the  kite  with  the  knob  of   of  the  ele(5tricity,  which  appcatcd  to  be  pofitivd 


t^wire,  which  bcmg  infulated^  acquires  a  fmall 
^in^ity  of  eleflricity  from  it ;  which  is  fuflicicat 
toaLcTtain  its  quality,  when  the  knob  of  the  imlru- 
*tTU  is  brought  rtear  an  cledrified  eledromcter 
.(5*9  )  **  Sometimes  when  I  raife  the  kite  in  the 
ft'g:*^^i -time,  out  of  the  houfe,  and  where  I  have 
*«t  the  coofcnience  of  obferving  the  qur»Iity  of  its 
<^idty  by  tikc  alixUUoa  and  reptiluoQ^  or  ttvcn 


and  pretty  ftroi»g.  In  a  ftiort  time,  a  fmall  cloUd 
paiiiug  over,  the  electricity  increafed  a  little  i  but 
the  cloild  being  gone,  it  dccrcafed  again  to  ittf 
former  degree.  The  ftring  of  the  kite  was  noW 
faftcncd  by  the  filk  lace  to  a  poft  in  the  yard  of 
the  houfe,  arid  !  was  rcpeltedly  chargJng  two  coat- 
ed phials  and  giving  Hiorks  with  them.  WhU<  I 
waa  f<^  doia|,  the  elearitityi  whidi  vrad  ftill  po» 
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fitivc,  began  to  dccrcafe,  ind  in  two  or  three  mi- 
Autcs  it  became  fo  weak  that  it  could  hardly  be 
perceived  with  a  very  fenftble  cork-ball  cle^ro- 
ineter.  Obfcrving  at  the  fame  time,  that  a  large 
and  black  cloud  was  approaching  the  zenith 
(which,  no  doubt,  caufcd  the  decreafe  of  eledlri- 
City),  indicating  immediate  rain,  1  introduced  the 
end  of  the  ftrmg  through  a  window  m  a  iirft 
Aoor  room,  wherein  I  faftened  it  by  the  lilk  lace 
to  an  old  chair.    The  quadrant  eleArometer  was 


tricity  weak,  but  (till  negative,  I  infulated  it  a- 
gain,  thinking  to  keep  up  the  kite  fome  time  Ioo^« 
er :  but  obferving.  that  another  larger  and  dcnfer 
cloud  was  approaching  towards  the  zenith,  uuf 
I  had  then  no  proper  apparatus  at  hand  to  pre^ 
vent  every  poffiblc  bad  accident,  refolded  to  pifl 
the  kite  in :  accordingly  a  gentleman  who  was  b]/ 
me  b^gan  pulling  it  irr,  while  I  was  winding  up 
the  ftring.  The  cloud  was  now  very  nearly  o* 
ver  the  kite ;  and  the  gentleman  told  me  that  h| 


id  upon  the  fame  windo^,'  and  was  by  means  of    had  received  one  or  two  flight  (bocks  inhisai 

d  wire  conncfled  with  the  ftring  of  the  kite.  "^  ^^-^     '  "- ' '**  -  *^  ~ 

(533,)  Being  now  three  quarters  after  3  o'clock, 
fhe  cle<^ricity  was  abfoiutely  unperccivabfe,  how- 
ever, in  about  three  minutes  time  ft  became  again 
perceivable ;  but,  upon  trial,  was  now  found  to 
be  negative.  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  its  (top- 
ping was  nothing  more  than  a  change  from  pofi- 
tive  to  negative ;  which  was  evidently  occafioned 
fcy  the  approach  of  the  cloud,  part  of  which  by 
this  time  had  reached  the  zeAith  of  the  kite,  and 
the  rain  alfo  had  begun  to  fall  in  large  drops. 
The  cloud  alfo  came  farther  on ;  the  rain  increa- 
fcd  ;  and  the  elcdricity  keeping  pace  with  it,  the 
<:le<5irometer  foon  arrived  at  15°.  Seeing  no>^ 
that  the  cle^ricity  was  pretty  ftrong,  I  began  a- 
^am  to  charge  the  two  coated  phials,  and  to  give 
ihocks  with  them ;  bat  the  phials  had  not  been 
Charged  above  three  or  four  times,  before  I  per- 
ceived that  the  index  of  the  eledrometer  was  ar- 
rived at  2s^f  ^nd  was  keeping  (till  increafing. 
The  ftiocks  being  now  very  (mart,  I  defifted  frorti 
i:harging  the  phials  any  longer  j  and  confidering 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  ele^ricity,  thought  to 
take  off  iht  irtfulation  of  the  ftring,  in  cafe  that, 
if  it  ihould  increafe  farther,  it  might  filently  be 
conducted  to  the  earth  withotit  caofing  any  bad 
accident  by  being  accumulated  in  the  infulated 
(tring.  To  efiedl!  this,  as  I  had  no  proper  appa*- 
ratus  near  me,  I  thought  to  remove  the  filk  lace, 
and  faften  the  ftring  itfelf  to  the  chair.  Accords 
Ingly  I  difenjaged  the  wire  that  conne^ed  the  e- 
leciromcter  with  the  ftring ;  laid  hold  of  the  ftring; 
Tintied  it  from  the  filk  lace,  and  faftened  it  to  the 
chair :  but  while  I  effected  this,  which  took  up 
fefs  than  half  sC  mlniitt  of  time,  1  received  about 
la  or  15  ^ery  ftrohg  (lioiks,  which  I  felt  all  along 
my  arms,  in  my  breaft  and  legs;  fhaking  me  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  1  had  hardfy  power  enough 
to  effect  my  pUrpofe,  and  to  warn  the  pleople  in 
the  room  to  keep  their  diftifncc.  As  looa  as  I 
took  my  hands  off  the  ftring,  the  ele^ricJty  (in 
cohfcquence  of  the  chair  being  a  bad  conductor) 
began  to  frfap  between  the  ftring  and  the  (hutter 
of  the  window,  which  was  the  ncareft  body  to  it. 
The  fnappings  which  were  audible  at  a  good  dif- 
taiice  out  of  the  room,  were  at  firft  ifochronous 
with  the  fhocks  which  I  had  received  ;  but  ift  a- 
bout  a  minute's  time,  oftener ;  fo  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  honfc  compared  their  foufid  to  tire  rat- 
tling noife  of  a  jack  going  when  the  fly  is  off. 
^llw  cloud  now  was  jult  over  the  kite ;  it  was 
bluck,  and  well  defined,  almoft  of  a  circular  form, 
its  diameter  appearing  to  be  about  40^.  The  rain 
was  copious,  biit  not  remarkably  heavy.  As  the 
tloud  was  going  off,  the  elc<Jtrical  fnapping  began 
hi  Weaken,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  became  inaudible. 
t  went  then  near  the  tiia^,  sind  finding  tKe  elec* 


and  that,  if  he  was  to  receive  another,  he  woi 
certainly  let  the  ftrtng  go :  upon  which  I  laid 
6f  the  ftring,  and  polled  the  kite  in  as  fall  as 
could  without  any  farther  obfervation  ;  being  tl 
ten  minutes  after  four  o'clock. — ^N.  B.  There 
neither  thundef  nor  lightning  perceived  that 
nor  indeed  for  fome  days  before  or  afterwards.' 

(534.)  The  general  laws  deduced  by  Mr  Cai 
lo  from  bis  experiments  with  the  kites,  are  as  fii 
low: 

(535*)  "  !•  The  air  appears  to  be  eledrifiedl 
all  times ;  its  eledricity  is  conftantly  pofitive,  a 
much  ftronger  in  frofty  than  in  warm  weathe 
but  it  is  by  no  means  k(s  in  tlie  night  than  io^ 
day  time. 

(536,)  "  n.  The  prefence  of  the  clouds  gcncj 
ly  leffcns  the  eleftncity  of  the  kite ;  fometiiwi 
has  no  effe^  upon  it ;  and  it  is  very  feldomt 
It  incrcafes  it  a  little."  To  this  the  above  nl 
tioned  inftance  is  a  moft  remarkable  exceptkn 

{SM')**UL  When  it  rains,  the  eledricitt 
the  kite  is  generally  negative,  and  very  Bi 
^fitive; 

(SZ^)  "  IV.  The  aurora  borealis  fcetnsnot 
affed  the  eleiSricity  of  the  kite. 

(539.)  "  V.  The  eledric  fpark  taken  ftomi 
ftring  of  the  kite,  or  ftom  any  infulated  coodl 
torcJOnnecfted  with  it,  efpecially  when  it  doe«i 
rain,  is  very  feldom  longer  than  a  quarter  of 
inch;  but  it  is  exceedmgly  pungent.  When  I 
index  of  the  electrometer  is  not  higher  than  2< 
the  perfon  that  takes  the  fpark  will  feel  the  di 
of  it  in  his  legs ;  it  appearmg  more  like  the  d 
charge  of  an  electric  jar,  than  the  fpark  taken  ftl 
the  prime  conda<5tor  of  an  eleftrical  machine. 

(540.)  "  VI.  The  elearicity  of  the  kite  is  gej 
rally  ftronger  or  weaker,  according  as  the  ftrt 
is  longer  or  Ihorter ;  but  it  does  not  keep  any* 
adt  proportion  to  it.  The  eledricity,  for  inftaffl 
brought  down  by  a  ftring  of  100  yards,  may  rt 
the  index  of  the  eleftrometer  to  ao,  when,  «i 
double  that  length  of  ftrihg,the  index  of  the  A 
trometer  will  not  go  higher  than  aj. 

(541.)  "  Vll.  When  the  weather  is  damp, « 
th^  elearicity  is  pretty  ftrong,  the  index  of  tl 
elearometer,  after  taking  a  fpark  from  the  M 
or  prefentiftg  the  knob  of  a  coated  phial  to  it|l 
fes  furprifingly  cjuick  to  hs  ufual  place;  bnti 
dry  and  warm  weather  it  rifes  exceedingly  flow; 

lu*')  The  principal  ufc  of  the  eleancal  kite 
to  ftiew  the  eleAricity  of  the  atmofpberc;  and 
Js  perhaps  the  only  inftrument,  that  will  doOl 
at  all  times  with  eertainty,  though  fcveril  otnffl 
have  been  invented  for  that  purpofc,  a«  wifl  ■ 
noticed  in  next  feftion.  But  another  ufe  to  wM 
ekarical  kites  have  been  applied,  is  to  bring  do«l 
quantities  of  the  ekOric  fluid  .from  the  upper* 
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11X13  of  the  atmofpbcrc,  for  the  purpofc  of  fop- 
Jlymg  that  deficiency  of  electricity,  which  is  fup- 
'"d  to  be  hurtful  to  vegetation.     The  Abbe 
THOLOK  advtfes  for  this  porpofe  to  ereft  Con- 
ors, or  lancfa  paper  kites  on  mountains,  in 
to  feek  out  and  ilire<5t  this  fluid  towards  the 
:e  of  the  earth.    «  Thefe  (he  adds)  will  im- 
>Iy  and  at  all  times  obtain  an  ele^ricity  (b 
the  more  ftrong  as  the  height  of  the  atmof- 
(hafl  be  the  more  confiderablc.*'    With  this 
ior  he  CTcn  propofes  to  double  the  kites.    **  U- 
b  i  high  mountain  ((ays  he)  there  were  larrched 
po  eledric  paper  kites,  one  of  which  was  fixed 
I  the  inferior  extremity  ef  the  other,  thus  gain- 
I  a  double  advantage  in  point  of  height ;  the 
ciequence  of  which  was,  that  the  ele<5tric  efie^s 
ft  incomparably  greater  than  thofe  produced 
a  fiaj(?c  inftrnment.** 

(543.)  The  cautious  electrician  will,  mdeed,  be 
I  to  fear  that  thefe  efFeds  may  fometimes  be  to& 
Kt,  As  an  evidence  that  fuch  fears  are  not 
DBDdlefs,  and  that  no  fmall  caution  is  necefEary 
ibcobfcrved  m  making  expeiiments  with  the 
^cal  kite,  we  fhall  add  other  two  inftances  of 
I  danger  attending  them,  to  thofe  above-meo- 
by  Mr  Cavallo. 

)  The  one  is  recorded  by  Mr  Loamuti 
riH,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Aeade^ 
iiol  I.  p.  257,  and  was  attended  with  a  very 
phenomenon.  M.  Baldwin  having  **  in 
177 1,  raifed  an  electrical  kite  during  the  ap- 
of  a  fevere  thunder  (torm,  obierved  him- 
feounded  with  a  rare  medium  of  fire,  which, 
'the  cloud  rofe  nearer  the  zenith  and  the  kite 
fe  higher,  contintKd  to  extend  itfelf  wkh  fome 
Atlc  famt  flalbes.  Mr  Baldwin  felt  no  other  ef* 
li  than  a  general  weaknefs  in  his  joints  and 
lUi  and  a  kind  of  IHllefs  feeling ;  all  which  he 
fared,  might  poffibly  be  the  effcd  of  furprife,- 
VQgh  it  was  fuiBcient  to  difcourage  him  from 
l^ng  in  any  farther  attempt  at  that  time. — 
i  therefore  drew  m  his  kite,  and  retired  to  a 
Bp  tin  the  ftorm  was  over,  and  then  went 
^^\%  houfe,  whcie  he  found  his  parents  and 
inds  much  more  furprifed  than  he  had  been 
kiWf;  who,  after  expreffing  their  aftaniihment, 
fonncd  him,  that  he  appeared  to  them  (during 
jciimc  he  was  railing  the  kite)  to  be  in  the  midft 
h  Urge  bright  flame  of  Are,  attended  with  flafli- 
;  and  that  they  cxpe<fted  to  fee  him  every 
^?nt  fall  a  (acrifice  to  the  flame.  The  fame 
obferved  by  fome  of  his  neighbours  who  lived 
the  place  where  he  ftood."  Mr  Nicholfon, 
quotes  this  anecdote,  fays,  **  the  cloud  mult 
'c  been  negative.** 

(545-)  The  other  inftance  is  related  by  Mr  Bew- 

"T,  who,  "  having,  on  the  5th  July  1788,  rai- 

*  kite  with  aoo  yards  of  firing,  when  it  had 

Q  flying  about  an  hour,  a  dark  cloud  appeared 

^  great  difbance,  and  changed  the  eie<aricity 

^  pofitivc  to  negative.   The  eledric  power  in- 

t^d  till  the  clotid  became  nearly  vertical,  when 

jj^  large  drops  of  rain  fell,  and  our  author,  at- 

KBipting  to  fecure  the  ftring  from  wet,  received 

^  a  ftrong  fiiock  in  bis  arm  as  deprived  it  of 

tay^  for  a  few  Icconds.    The  explofion  was 

•wrd  a  the  diftancc  of  40  yards,  like  the  loud 

«^  of  a  whip."  ' 
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Sect.  XII.  O/'Electr.ometers,  and  tbcrAVLh^ 

OUS  METHODS  ujcd for  MEASURING  ELECTRI- 
CITY. 

(546.)  Various  inftrunr^ents  have  been  invented 
and  different  methods  attempted,  for  meafurin^ 
the  quantity  of  electricity  in  a  charged  phial  or 
battery ;  afcertaining  its  quality  and  (trength,  and 
comparing  it  with  that  of  any  other  ele<5trified 
body ;  as  well  as  for  meaiuring  the  electricity  of 
the  atmofphcre.  We  have  already  defcribed  the 
quadrant  electrometer  moft  conmionly  ufed  for 
the  former  of  thefe  purpwfes,  which  ivas  invented 
by  Mr  Lane  and  improved  by  Mr  Henly.  Sec 
$  347«  We  (haH  now  proceed  to  defcribe  feveral 
other  electrometers,  invented  for  the  latter  pur- 
pofe,  as  well  as  for  obtaining  various  other  objedt 
in  electricity,  both  artiBcial  and  natural. 

(547.)  One  of  the  molt  fimple  of  electrometers 
for  ordinary  puipofes  is  rcprefcnted  in  fig.  14. 
Plate  CXXX.  It  confifts  of  nothing  more  than  a 
linen  thread,  with  a  fmall  hollow  cork  ball  at  each 
end ;  which,  when  fufpended  by  the  middle  of 
the  thread  on  a  conductor,  ferves  to  ihow  the 
kind  of  electricity,  as  well  as  to  give  fome  idea 
of  its  quantity,  fiom  the  force  with  which  the  bull» 
are  attraded  and  repeUcd. 

(548.)  A  more  complicated  inftrument,  but 
founded  on  the  fame  timple  principles,  and  con- 
taining 4  electrometers,  is  reprefented  in^.  15. 
— ^A  is  the  bafis  of  the  ftand  which  fiipports  thefe^ 
and  is  made  of  common  wood.  B  is  a  pillar  of 
wax,  glafs,  or  baked  wood.  To  the  top  of  the 
pillar,  if  it  be  of  wax  or  glafs,  a  circular  piece  of 
wood,  C,  is  fixed  ;  but  ii  the  pillar  be  of  baked 
wood,  that  may  conftitute  the  whole.  From  this 
circular  piece  of  wood  proceed  4  arms  of  glals^ 
or  baked  wood,  fufpending  at  their  ends  4  elec- 
trometers, two  of  which,  D,  E,  are  filk  threads  a- 
tx)ut  S  inches  long,  fufpending  each  a  fnFiall  down/ 
feather  at  its  end.  The  other  two  electrometers^ 
F,  G,-  are  thofe  with  very  fmall  balls  of  cork,  or 
of  the  pith  of  alder ;  and  they  are  conltruded  ia 
the  following  manner :  /i  ^  is  a  ftick  of  glafs  abouC 
(tx  inches  long,  covered  with  ieaHng  wax,  and 
fhaped  at  top  in  a  ring :  from  the  lower  extremi- 
ty of  this  ftick  proceed  two  fine  linen  threads,  rr» 
about  five  inches  long,  each  fufpending  a  cork  or 
pith-ball  d  about  one  8th  of  an  ifidi  in  diameter. 
Thefe  threads  Ihould  be  wetted  in  a  weak  Jolu- 
tion  of  fait.  When  this  electrometer  is  not  elec- 
trified, the  threads  e  t  hang  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  the  cork  balb  are  in  contact ;  but  when  elec- 
trified, they  repel  one  another,  as  repreCcnted 
sn  the  figure.  When  it  happens  to  be  incon- 
venient to  u(e  the  iofulating  ftand  A  B,  the  elec- 
trometers may  be  eal'ily  fupported  by  a  glafs  rod 
or  tube. 

(549.)  In  many  cafes  the  quantity  of  cleCtricity 
U  fo  imall,  that  it  does  not  difcover  itfelf  by  any 
of  the  ordinary  electrometers;  and  in  others* 
though  the  quantity  be  very  great,  yet  we  are  dcf- 
titute  of  any  proper  (tandard  to  enable  us  to  com- 
pare it  with  another  of  apparently  the  lame  height* 
or  to  determine  the  degrees  of  charge  which  the 
electrified  fubltance  progreffively  receives. 

(55  O')  Dr  Prieltley  recommends  in  the  former 
ca£>  a  iiDjjle  thread  of  iiik  as  it  comes  from  the 
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worm ;  which,  being  extremely  light  and  flexible, 
very  readily  difcovers  the  eledric  properties  of 
any  body,  by  being  firfl  attradcd  and  then  repel- 
led by  it :  and,  as  this  fubftance  at  the  fame  time 
has  a  power  of  retaining  its  ekdricity  very  (Iroog- 
ly,  we  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  determining 
whether  the  body  from  which  it  received  the  e- 
ledricity  was  poutive  or  negative.  But  this  elec- 
trometer is  not  found  to  be  endowed  with  all  the 
fenfibility  to  be  wi/hed  for. 

(551.)  One  of  the  bcft  eledrometers,  if  not  the. 
very  beft  hitherto  invented  for  mcafiu^ing  artifi- 
cial eledricity,is  that  of  Mr  A.  Brook  of  Norwich. 
It  is  acknowledged  by  eltdlricians  to  be  conftrud- 
ed  on  the  only  true  principle  on  which  machines 
for  meafuring  the  quantity  of  ckdricity  can  be 
made.  The  mere  attradHon  of  any  light  body 
ihows  indeed  that  the  fubftance*  which  attrads  it 
IS  ele^riBed ;  but  this  property  is  by  no  means 
calculated  to  difcovcr  the  comparative  ftrcngth  of 
It,  on  account  of  its  continual  variation.  Thus, 
if  we  hold  any  body  within  the  eledVrified  atmof- 
phere  of  another,  though  it  be  firft  attra<fted 
pretty  (Irongly,  yet  that  attraction  will  be  con- 
ftantly  diminiuiing,  and  at  laft  changed  into  a  re- 
pulhve  power ;  but  the  latter,  after  it  has  once 
taken  place,  continues  invariable  as  long  as  any 
degree  of  eledric  charge  remains. 

Is5^*)  M*"  Brook's  eledrometer  is  reprefented 
in  miniature  on  Plate  CXXXI.  Of  this  ufcful  in- 
itrument  the  ingenious  inventor  gives  the  follow- 
ing defciiption,  in  his  Mi/cellaneous Experiments  and 
Remarh  on  EUaricitjy  &c.  "  F'tg*  I.  ihows  the 
eledrometer  as  it  appears  when  it  is  ready  to  be 
tifed.  Fig,  a.  is  an  arm,  the  ball  of  which  is  to 
be  laid  into  the  cdp  A,  to  make  a  communica- 
tion to  a  battery,  5cc.  to  be  afterwards  explained." 
P/d/^CXXXII,  in  i%Jigs.  •*  exhibits  the  outlines  of 
all  the  different  parts,  both  internal  and  external 
of  the  ele<5trometer,  in  the  proportion  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  arc  made  and  put  t(>gether." 
In  Mr  Brook's  Treatifc,  they  are  reprciented  in 
their  full  fize,  upon  a  large  plate.  "  A,  A,  A,  A,  N, 
fg,  I,  and /r^.  I,  a^  re]jrcfent  the  eledromeler  in 
full  fize  all  put  together;  except  where ^^^.  i,  a 
is  fcparated  trom^^.  i.  The  foot  B,  Ji^-  i,  «,  is 
a  piece  of  board,  9^  inches  fquare,  refting  on  3 
pins  CCf,  fcen  at  the  under  fide  of  it.  I'he  pins 
CC,  with  their  broad  heads,  are  fcrews  to  fet  the 
cle(5trometer  upright  withal.  D,  is  a  folid  piece 
of  glal's,  of  any  length  and  fize,  fufScient  to  fup- 
pcrt  and  infulate  the  inftruraent,  wherever  it  is  to 
be  placed :  the  length  of  that  heie  defcribcd  is  a- 
bout  9  inches  and  a  half  between  the  fockets  in 
which  it  is  fixed,  and  its  upper  end  is  fcen  in  the 
focket,  or  cap  M.  fg.  1. 

{5S?>^  *'  The  arms,  G  i,  and  G  a,  and  the  lulls 
1 1,  and  I  2,_/^^.  I,  arc  all  made  hollow,  of  thin 
copper,  tl'.at  they  may  be  as  light  as  pofTible. 
7  he  arms  G  i,  and^,  with  the  ball  F,  turn  round 
on  the  large  bent  wire  H ;  and  when  in  ufe  they 
are  put  nt:ariy  at  a  right  angle  with  G  2,  and  H  ; 
being  all  turned  to  the  off  fide,  fo  as  to  be,  as 
much  as  poflible,  out  of  each  other's  atmofphcres, 
01  the  aimofphere  of  ajar,  battery,  prime  con- 
ductor, or  the  like.  At  AT,  is  reprefented  a  kind 
of  dial-plate,  with  an  index  ;  this  index  is  carried 
once  rjund  by  the  motion  of  the  arm  G  »,  with 
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its  ball  I  a,  moving  through  a  quarter,  or  90*  0 
a  ciicle ;  the  motion  is  given  to  the  ann  of  its  ball 
by  the  rcpulfive  power  oi  the  charge  of  a  jar,  &c 
between  the  two  ball^  I  2,  and  L.  The  cndso 
the  index,  from  the  center,  are  of  diffcreot  lengths 
the  longefl  end  readies  to  a  graduated  circle,  di 
vided  into  90  equal  parts,  anfwering  to  the  9c' 
which  the  arm  G  2  moves  through ;  the  fliortd 
end  reaches  to  a  fmaller  circle,  which  may  be  & 
vided  into  any  number  of  equal  parts  anlVcrioj 
to  the  divifions  on  the  arm  G  x,  with  its  ilidii^ 
weight  n,  each  of  which,  is  equal  to  one  gr^ 
and  the  whole  face  is  covered  with  a  watch  gU^ 
to  prevent  the  eledlricity  from  flying  off,  orc^ 
ping  at  the  points. 

(554-)  "  The  upper  end  of  the  glafs  fupporto 
D,  is  cemented  into  the  brafs  cap,  or  focket  M 
fg>  I.  This  cap  enters  the  ball  L,  at  the  bottea 
of  it,  and  is  fcrewed  into  its  upper  part  at  c.  Th 
top  part  of  the  cap  M,  is  tapered  off  ta  a  conci 
bout  one  inch  and  a  h;ilf  long.  The  lower  cndfl 
the  wire  H,  has  a  hole  made  conically  into  it,  I 
as  to  receive  the  upper  part,  of  Ihe  ciip  M,  whid 
permits  all  the  upper  part  of  the  elcdtromelcrt 
turp  round  any  way  that  may  be  neccffary.  11 
ferrel  O,  with  its  bafe,  is  perforated,  that  tJi 
lower  end  of  the  wire  H,  may  go  through  it.  11 
arm  A,  which  fupports  the  cup  N,  is  fcrewed  ii< 
the  bafe  of  the  ferrel  O,  and  turns  lound  upl 
the  wiie  H.  The  cup  N  is  to  receive  the  balli 
of  the  arm,^^.  9.  This  arm,  which  is  (hewn I 
parate  in  PI,  CXXXI,/^.  2,  (hortens  or  lengthd 
as  n\ay  be  wanted,  by  a  wire  fliding  intoatubi 
the  end  of  the  wire  is  flit,  forming  a  fprlng  lad 
tube,  to  give  it  fleadinefs.  In  this  aim  is  2  kii 
of  rule  joint  at  J,  that  it  nnay  give  way  eafilf 
wanted :  the  femicircular  end  of  the  arm  it 
^pn"gi  which  may  be  flipt  on  to  a  ball  from  tl 
prime  condudor,  or  ttic  condu(Sor  itfclf,  (if  iti 
or  jar,  or  battery :  the  ends  of  it  are  flat « 
broad,  as  reprefented  at  B,  fig,  2,  plate  CXXX 

{SSS')  "  Pfg-  a»  fhcws  the  wheels,  &c.  in  tS 
ele^rometer.  The  wheel,  A,  has  48  tectb,  2a 
takes  into  the  wheel,  B,  of  12  teeth.  The  axii< 
B,  carries  the  index  K,/^.  i,  once  round,  byd 
arm  C, /^;  2,  being  repelled  to  D,  a  quarter,  fl 
90''  of  a  circle.  The  arm  C,  is  fcrewed  iuto  ti 
under  fide  of  the  axis  of  tlie  wheel  of  4S  tcrtl 
£,  is  a  folid  leaden  weight,  fupported  and  m3< 
faft  to  Che  upper  fide  of  the  fame  axis ;  thielead* 
weight,  which  is  almofl  a  counterbalance  to  tal 
arm  G  2,  and  its  ball  1  2,  fg,  i,  may  be  roadej 
any  fiiape,  fo  that  it  be  heavy  enough,  and  nw« 
freely  within  the  cledromcter.  At  F,^»»>l 
flievvn  a  circular  piece  of  brafs,  fixed  within  fid^ 
fo  that  the  repulfive  power,  at  the  top  of  th 
leaden  weight  E,  may  be  as  equal  as  pombk,  if 
whatever  diflance  the  arm  C  is  repelled.  At  Oi 
is  Ihcwn  the  piece  of  brafs  i nto" which  the  uppj 
end  of  the  wire  H,  ftg,  i,  is  fcrewed,  it  is  v^ 
faft  to  the  infide  of  the  frame  of  the  inflrumcfl 
with  a  fcrew. 

(556.)  *'  Fig.  3,  (hews  the  internal  frame  of  tfl| 
cleiflrometer,  to  which  all  the  parts  arc  fixed  204 
fupported  by  fcrews,  5cc.  Fig,  4>  flie^«  ^^^  I"*" 
fide  of  the  electrometer  in  pmfilc.  The  brafi*  ^f 
A,  which  holds  the  gLifs  in  the  front  face  of  tbj 
inftrumcnt,  is  kept  in  its  place  by  center  pics  4 
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tcr  iod  li  hcW  on  by  the  fcrcwB  aa.   The  part  B,"  to  farm  a  fupporter  for  the  axU  oi*  which  the  arm 
which  brings  the  dial  plate  forward  from  the  frame 


towards  the  glafs,  is  held  6n  by  the  fcrews  $h 
TVais  of  the  wrheel  of  la  teeth  paflTfs  through 
ic  diaJ  plate  on  B,  and  receives  the  index  k ;  the 
[iber  end  of  the  axis  is  pointed,  and  works  in  the 
kntarm^«  which  is  fcrewed  to  the  frame  "^t^. 
'•i)K  end  of  the  axis  of  the  wheel  of  4S  teeth  is 

fifUcd,  and  works  in  the  frame ;  the  other  end 
fupported  by,  and  works  itt,  the  bent  arm^, 
Vfeich  is  fcrewed  to  the  frame  at  b ;  but  to  leffcn 
fttr  fridion  at  i,  in  the  bent  arm  g,  a  fcrew  pafles 
Ibnigti  It ;  this  fcreW  is  perforated,  as  at^jf.  10, 
If  !hi>  means,  fuch  cxa^nefi  in  the  length  of  the 
fcr.Ti  f ,  U  unnecefTary,  the  fcrew  itftlf  being  per- 
fcated  with  a  lar^ger  hole  till  very  near  the  little 
of  it,  which  u  bevelled  off,  and  the  remaining 
of  the  hole  being  made  very  fmall,  the  iVic 


G  I,  f^.  I,  with  its  weight .^.Xir*  7>  refts.  aa^/g. 
II,  iKcw  the  holes,  through  which  go  the  fcrewt 
a/?,  /e-  6.  This  weight  is  made  faft  to  the  axis 
on  which  it  is  fupported  ;  but  the  arm  G  i^Jig-  r, 
fcrews  in  and  out  as  at  r,  Jig.  6.  Fig.  la,  Ihews 
the  .part  at  js,  /^.  i,  that  fcrews  into  the  ball  F, 
to  fupport  the  arm  g,  and  its  ball  r :  this  piece 
(which  is  hollowed  out  on  the  fide  next  the  wire 
H,  to  fit  it,)  is  fcrewed  in,  fo  as  to  prefs  againft 
the  wire  H,  and  ferves  as  a  fpring  to  keep  the  ball 
F  fteady  ;  which  h  made  to  Aide  up  and  down, 
as  well  as  to  turn  round  on  H,  to  whatever  pofi- 
tion  may  be  wanted. 

\SS9')  "  In  order  that  the  divifions,  before  merit 
tioned,  on  the  arm  G  i,  fg.  u  may  be  made  ex- 
a<5tly  a  grain  each,  firft  Aide  the  weight  «,  toward! 
the  ball  F,  till  it  is  an  exa*ft  counterbalance  to  tht 


b  co..fiderably  diminilhed.    The  joinings  of    weight  in  F  j  then  at  one  end  of  tlie  weight  «, 


weight  H,  and  the  arm  C,  arc  fl^ewn  here, 
Cirae  as  in  Jig,  i.  The  part  D,  which  brings 
dial  plate  on  the  back  of  the  ele^rometer  to- 
the  gUf«,  refts  in  the  rabbet  of  the  frame, 
rifirs  half  the  depth  of  the  rabbet.  The  brafs 
F,  which  holds  the  other  glafs,  refts  in  the 
rabbet  of  the  frime,  fills  up  the  other  half 
rabbet,  and  is  held  on  by  a  bent  pin,  as  at 
one  fide,  and  by  a  fpting  catch  f,  on  the 
fde;  this  bent  pin,  and  the  fprmg  catcl) 
gh  two  holes  (under,  or  behind  the 
tim  F.)  made  for  that  purpofc  in  the  part  D. 
nds  of  the  wheel  of  48  teeth  pafles  through 
It  dill  plate  D,  and  carries  the  index  m  a  quar- 
I,  or  90"  of  a  ciicle,  which  may  be  graduated 
tf*flably  to  the  face  on  the  front  of  ^hc  electro- 
lier. 

Un) ** Pig* s$  reprcfents the ele^rometer tijrn- 
liu bottom  upward,  to  (hew  the  opening,  where 
K  om  G  1,  Jj^,  I,  moves  up  and  down,  and  the 
^  tkfough  \khich  goes  the  upper  end  of  the 
ire  H,/^.  I,  and  fcrews  into  Gj  fig»  «.  The 
ttch  ^  which  is  Ihewn  in  Jg,  4,  is  fixed  to  the 
tae,  dole  to  the  opening  in  fg,  5,  th^  it  may 
opened  cafily  with  the  point  of  an  awl,  or  the 


make  a  mark  on  the  aHn  G  x,  and  there  let  the  divi- 
fions and  numbering  begi  .  Sufpend  any  tolerably 
good  pair  of  fcalcs,  fo  as  that  the  b  ittom  of  one 
of  them  may  reft  upon  the  ball  r,  between  r  and 
I  I,  ^the  ball  I  i,  refting  in  the  fcale)  flidc  the 
weight  «,  near  to  the  ball  f  i,  put  as  many  grarmi 
into  the  other  fcale,  as  will  juft  raife  the  fcalc 
with  the  ban  I  i,  in  it ;  then  mark  the  arm  at  the 
fame  end  of  the  weight  //,  and  divide  the  fpacc 
between  the  two  marks,  into  as  many  equil  parta 
as  there  are  grains  in  the  fcale;  each  part  will 
then  be  equal  to  one  grain :  each  part  may  allb 
be  divided  and  fubdivided  into  halves  and  quartern. 
(560.)  "The  arm  O  %%  fig-  i»  being  repelled, 
fhews  when  the  charge  is  increafing,  &c.  and  the 
arm  1 1,  with  its  weight  n,  tells  what  fuch  rcpul- 
five  power  is  between  two  balls  of  the  fize  of 
thefe,  in  grains,  according  to  the  number  of  divi- 
fions, at  which  the  weight  »,  on  the  arm  G  i, 
rcftsi  when  it  is  lifted  up.  The  weight  «,  by  re- 
peated trials,  having  been  put  at  different  places, 
fuch  rcfpedtive  number  of  grains  may  then  be 
marked  on  the  leffer  circle  on  the  dial-plate,  td 
which  the  (horteft  end  of  the  index  K,  fg.  i, 
reaches,  and  where  it  points  at :  fo  that  when  the 


%•  fi>  7»  8,  II,  (hew  the  mechanifra  of   grains  are  all  marked  on  the  dial  plate,  thus  af« 


( moTcments  and  parts  in  the  ball  F,  fg.  i. 

X'  8|  (hews  the  external  conftru^ion  of  the  ball 
hM*  >.  which  is  hollow,  and  confifts  of  a  frame, 
►  nm,  in  the  middle,  with  two  caps  fcrewed  on 
b  the  rim,  one  on  each  fide ;  it  has  a  hole  at  top 
W  bottom,  through  which  goes  the  bent  wire 
%M'  *•     Within   this  ball   is  another   leaden 


certained  by  the  arm  G  i,  all  thele  parts  of  the 
inftrument,  that  is,  the  ball  F,  with  the  arms  G  i, 
and  gj  may  be  taken  away,  and  the  remaining 
part  of  the  eledrometer.may  be  ufcd  without 
them  :  hut  I  do  not  know  how  the  grains  can  be 
fo  exa<5lly  marked  and  afcertained  on  the  diaU 
r-ya- ••     -.V"...   ....-  ««..   .*,  -...,c..vt    .vnv.v..    pht(r,-^a's  by  thefe  parts  being  on  the  inftniment, 

•njSht,  which  is  a  counterbalance  to  the  arm  G  i.    And,  notwithftanding  thefe  parts  may  be  taketi 

ti.  The  inncrmolt  circle  in  fig,  8,  reprefents  off,  and  the  eledrometer  ufed  without  them,  yet 
outline  of  the  weight  in  the  ball  F,  fg.  i.  I  think  it  is  moll  fafe  and  certain,  to  ufe  it  with 
The  pofition  of  this  weight  is  feen  at  g^Jig.  6,  and  them  altogether,  as  they  arc  a  check  one  upon  the 
t>h\1\  a  hole  is  made  perpendicularly  through  other :  for  I  find  various  circumftances  will  occur, 
ftc  middle  of  it,  to  give  liberty  for  it  to  move  up  by  which  the  arm,  G  i,  alorie  is  more  liable  to 
*d  down,  free  of  the  wire  H^fg*  1$  which  pafles  vary  at  different  times,  than  when  the  other  parts 
*'Jagh  this  weight.  *    are  on  :  the  atmofpheres  of  different  things,  or 

\^%.)  *•  Fig,  II,  (hews  a  piece  of  brafs,  a  little  the  atmofphere  of  the  arm  and  its  ball,  interfering 
y^kerthan  a  new  IhUling,  which  is  held  to  the  with  other  things,  or  any  fmall  piece  of  lint,  or 
ttfide  of  the  rim.  Jig,  8,  by  the  fcrews  aa^  fg.  6,  other  fibrous  fubftances,  lighting  on  the  ball,  win 
^  it»  hole  io  the  middle,  againft  the  hole  in  the  make  it  vary  very  much,  according  to  the  place  ^ 
J^^A-*i  in  which  the  arm  G  1%  Jig.  i,  moves  a  may,  by  chance,  adhere  to:  but,  as  before  ob- 
»tuc  way  up  arid  down,  as  (hewn  in  Jig,  6,  The  ferved,  when  they  arc  all  together  they  check  each 
™» *^i  H*  "1  ^^  turned  up  as  a(  bb^  /^.  71  oUwn   I  Ifdicvc  Ibc  «»  G  »j  alone,  would  be 

equally 
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'equally  <:etali}»  if  all  imperceptible  atoms,  &c. 
could  be  got  rid  of,  which  are  conftantly  floating 
about  in  th^  air  of  moft  rooms. 

(561.)  **  I  do  not  mean  to  confine  the  number 
cf  grains,  or  divifions  on  the  arm  G  1 :  btit  my 
own  obfcrvations  rather  lead  me  to  think,  that  no 
^lafs  to  be  charged,  as  \t  is  called,  with  eledln- 
'city,  will  bear  a  gr<?ater  charge  than  that  whofe 
repulfive  force,  between  two  balls  of  the  (ize  of 
thefe,  is  equal  to  60  grains  weight,  before  it  wiil 
he  perforated,  or  ftruck  thrnugk.  Nay,  I  have 
not  found  many  inHances  when  it  W4)uld  bear  or 
iupport itfelf  with  50  grains;  and  I  think  it  very 
hazardous  to  charge  higher  than  45  grains.  I 
think,  Jike^vile,  that  the  ^ize  of  thefe  balls  «.id 
wires  are  large  enough  to  prevent  the  cfcape,  or 
<lirperfing  of  the  charge  «f  elc<Skrictty,  which  any 
^afs  wiU  bear,  that  we  are  acquainted  with ;  but 
if  balls,  wires,  or  arnr>8,  of  this  fwc  are  found  too 
linall,  larger  may  be  made  on  the  fame  plan. 

(56a.) "  After  this  manner,  with  the  eleftrometcr 
^bovc  deCcribed,  by  knowing  the  quantity  of  coat- 
ed furfaoe,  and  ^he  diameter  of  the  bolls,  one  may 
iay,  a  certain  <^antity  of  coated  furface  of  glafs, 
charged  t«  any  given  number  of  gri^ins,  exprefling 
the  repulfive  force,  between  two, balk  of  a  certain 
<!iameter,  will  melt  a  wipe  of  ascertain  fize,  kill 
this  or  that  animal,  and  the  Ubc 

(563.)  "In  refpeft  to  the  ufes  and  advantage* 
of  this  elcdromcter,  perhaps  I  may  not  know 
them  all,  and  Jeft  partiality  may  prejudice  me  in 
behalf  of  my  own  contrivance,  1  would  rather 
leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  others:  my  opinion 
liowever  is,  that  all  others,  which  I  have  feen  or 
heard  of,  are  fuch  asfpeak  no  intelligible  language* 
And  that  this  fpeaks  fo  as  to  be  underftood  univer- 
sally :  for  unlcls  the  repulfive  power  of  the  chatjge 
of  difltrent  gla0es  be  very  different^  this  ^ledro- 
meter,  or  any  other  ele^ometer,  made  after  this 
manner,  mutt,  I  (hould  prefume,  (peak  very  near- 
ly the  Dame  langu^e ;  it  being  known  how  much 
coated  farface  there  is,  and  the  (ize  of  the  balls,: 
^ut  if  the  fize  of  the  balls  be  not  the  fame,  the 
ianguage  the  eledtrometcr  fpeaks  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent. 

(564.)  "  AlthoMgh  other  ele<5trometers  Aiewed 
a  greater  or  lefs  charge,  or  power,  by  an  arm  be- 
ing repelled  to  a. greater  or  lefs  diftance,  or  by 
Ariking  at  different  di fiances ;  y^t,  the  power  of 
the  charge,  was  not  in  any  manner  afcertained  ; 
we  could  fay,  that  the  arm,  or  the  index,  was  re- 
j;)eUed  to  fuch  a  number  of  degrees  of  a  circle,  or 
that  it  ilruck  at  a  certain  dittance ;  but  the  repul- 
five power  of  a  charge  to  repel  the  index  fo  much, 
or  fo  many  degrees  of  a  circle  j  or  the  ftrength  of 
the  charge  to  ttrike  at  fuch  a  diftance,  was  not, 
that  1  know  of,  in  any  manner  intelligibly  afcer- 
tained i  this  does  it  by  the  weight  that  the  repul- 
five power  has  to  liK  up  in  grains,  Sec,  which 
weight  is  to  be  proved  by  any  good  pair  of  fcales 
and  weights ;  and  I  know  jiot  of  any  method  that 
has  yet  been  tried  to  (hew  the  different  ftrength 
of  charges,  (b  fatisfaAory  as  by  that  of  their  re- 
pulfive force. 

(565.)  •*  All  the  neceflary  parts  of  the  cle6h-o- 
xneter  being  made  of  metal  and  glafs  that  is  pretty 
itout,  I  think  that  the  ele^ricity  is  confiderably 
k&  liable  to  cfcape  thaa  by  wood^  ^c.    1  have 
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tried  reeds,  on  account  of  their  being  light,  irn 
covered  them  with  tin  foil,  or  gild^  tbem,  % 
make  thern  good  condudors,  but  have  fo  ffl 
quently  found  ineonveuiencies  from  tkcm  tt 
points  rifmg  up,  the  celerity  of  moving,  asd  t| 
different  weight  of  them  at  different  times,  owii 
to  moidure,  changes  of  the  weather,  and  the  li^ 
that  1  have  laid  them  all  afide,  and  find  my  prdfai 
inftrument  as  free  from  thefe  tnconvenieodes^ 
could  cxpeA ;  nor  is  it  liable  to  be  out  of  ord( 
if  proper  care  be  taken  of  it. 

(566.)  "  Another  ufe  of  this  ele^bxxnetcr  is» 
graduate  other  electrometers ;  I  mean  fuch  as] 
Ka^irke's,  which  J  think  is  a  very  good  impiai 
ment  of  Mr  Lane's  eledromcter ;  and  I  thiol 
have  rather  improved  Mr  Nairnc's,  by  a  little) 
teration  in  the  confiru^ion  of  it,  and  gtaduati 
It,  fo  as  to  be  always  certain  ;  and  it  may  bc| 
plied  to  any  prime  condudor.  Sec.  but  unlcd 
be  firft  graduated,  that  the  flrength  of  the  chi 
may  be  afcertained  by  the  diftance  it  is  to  fti 
atj  it  is  of  no  more  ufe  than  Mr  Naime's ;  eic 
that  it  16  applicable  to  any  thing,  or  alnoft  1 
where :  yet,  after  all  this  alteration,  it  will  nj 
(hew  when  a  charge  is  increafing  or  deoeafi 
4ior  how  far  off,  or  how  near  a  diicharge  is  \ 
.only  tell  .what  k  b,  at  the  time  that  the  dilchl 
is  ma<le/* 

<567.)  ^g^  3  &  4,  Piat^CXXXh  reprcficX 
jCleClromcter,  or  rather  two,  nearly  iimiUr  to 
•Brook's.  Thefe  two  inltruments  are  ufed  d 
^conjoined  or  feparately.  The  arms  YHfttji^ 
when  ufed,  are  placed  a&much  as  pofliblcocl 
the  atmofphere  of  ajar^  battery,  prime  cond 
itor,  &c-  The  arm  FH  and  the  ball  K  are  ffl 
of  copper,  and  as  light  as  poffible.  The  difil 
on  the  arm  PH  are  eacli  cxadly  a  grain.  1 
ju-e  afcertained  at  firft  by  placing  grain  weight 
41  brafs  ball  w}iich  is  within  the  ball  Li  (this 
is  an  iTxadt  counterbalauce  to  the  arm  FH  aodi 
^all  K,  when  the  fmall  Aide  on  this  arm  i«itl 
firft  divifion,)  and  then  removing  the  Hide  til 
together  with  the  ball  K,  counterbalances  the  I 
1.  and  the  weight  laid  on  it.  A,  J^,  j,  is  *  ^ 
plate,  divided  into  90  equal  parts.  The  inda 
this  plate  is  carried  once  round,  when  tbcl 
BC  has  moved  through  90**,  or  a  quarter  d 
circle.  That  motion  is  given  to  the  index  hy ' 
j-epulfive  power  of  the  charge  ading  between! 
-ball  D  and  the  ball  B.  (Pini.  Tran/:  vol.  laxH. 
384.)  The  arm  BC  being  repelled,  ihowiw 
the  charge  is  increafing,  and  the  arm  Fii  ftfl 
what  this  repulfive  power  is,  between  twoballj 
.this  (ize,  in  grains,  according  to  the  number  J 
weight  refts  at,  when  lifted  up  by  the  repuli 
jx)wcr  of  the  charge :  at  the  fame  time  the  « 
BC  points  out  the  number  of  degrees  to  wif 
the  ball  B  is  repelled  ;  fo  that,  by  repeated  tni 
the  number  of  degrees,  anfwering  to  agivcn  nial 
ber  of  grains,  may  be  afcertained,  and  a  tal^ 
formed  from  thefe  experiments,  by  which  the  < 
Jeiitroracter, /^.  a,  may  be  uled  without  thatd 

>^'^-  .J 

(568.)  Mr  Brook  has  alfo  made  a  great  1^ 

provcment  on    Mr  Nairn e's  cledroiiieter,  m 

which  he  gives  the  following  defcrip.tion :— 

(569.)  "  Although  cfays  h?)  thcelee^omctO'd^ 

XcTlbtd  in  Pi.  CXXXl  &  CXXXfl,  has  the  advaj- 
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hfwand  ufcs  a'rca<3y  rn^ntkmtd,  yet,  it' will  never 
lukc  the  difchirge  of •  a  jar,  or  battery,  of  itlelf, 
fcr  which  MrNalrnc's  is  vtry  excellent :  und  in 
Iftc  ftatc  to  which  1  have  altered  it,  Iihink  it  is 
pceecilngljf  ufeful  with  the  former  one  ;  thu«,  the 
mos^Ci  of  a  charge  is  (hewn  by  the  motion  of 
fcrarm  Gi,  of  the  former;  the  diftance  it  is  re- 
Irfed  (hews  how  far  oflT,  or  how  near,  a  discharge 
jf37  required  ftrength  is;  the  arm  O  i,  will 
mn  that  the  repullVrc  power  !«  what  it  was  de- 
■kI  to  be;  and  the  latter,  will  make  the  dif- 
pr^e  M  foon  as  the  charge  has  acquired  the 
pn^th  propofed :  which  !  have  proved. 
Mc'o.)  Phtf  CXXXf,  /^.  5,  ••(hews  this  laft 
bw!u)ned  electrometer  in  its  improved  ftatc.  A, 
la  folid  piece  of  glafs  bent  to  a  right  angle  at 
bh  ends ;  one  end  of  it  ^k9  into  a  Pocket  cut  in 


I    C    I    T    T/  24^ 

of  it  be  io  near  to  any  part  of  the  apparatus  that 
is  ele<5trified,  as  to  ftcal  away,  or  difperfe  aily 
part  of  the  charge.  The  fpring-catch  Ia  let  loofe^ 
by  a  flick  of  glafs  in  the  hand,  fo  that  there  is  do 
danger  of  being  afFe^ed  by  the  ftroke. 

(^7t.)  Plate  CXXXI,/f.  6,  "  (hews  this  piece 
of  apparatus,  or  fixed  difcharging  rod.  A,  is  the 
foot  of  it.  B,  is  a  ftrong  piece  of  glals,  fixed  in 
a  wooden  focket,  which  fcrews  into  the  foot  A, 
to  infulate  the  upper  part  of  it.  C  is  a  cap  of 
box- wood,  with  a  focket  in  it  to  be  put  upon,  the 
top  of  the  infulating  glafs  B,  equal  in  height  to 
the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine.  D  is  a 
piece  of  ftout  wire,  bent  to  a  right  angle,  whicH 
goes  through  a  hole  in  the  cap  C,  and  turns  fireejy 
in  it.  The  wire,  £,  with  its  ball  at  one  end,  Ui 
fcrewed  into  the  end  of  the  ftout  wire  D ;  the 


Irball  B,  which  is  of  fhlid  metal,  to  one  fide  of    'wire  E,  together  with  its  ball,  is  about  16  indies 

tich  is  made  fafl  a  Ihort  conical  tube  of  tin.    "  *       ~ 

e  prime  conductor  has  likewife  a  conical  tube, 
>ijckct,  fixed  in  the  lide  or  end  of  it,  to  re- 
frc  the  conical  tube  fixed  to  the  ball  B :  they 
■  aude  conical  that  they  may  fland  fleady. 
P«  other  end  of  the  glafs  A,  goes  into  the 

"^rt  of  wood  C,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  ball ; 
ofhthis  ball  goes  the  graduated  wire  D,  one 

I  of  which  terminates  in  a  ring  or  with  a  ball : 

lotherend  has  aniitherball  on  it,  equal  in  fize 

"Vhall  B,  both  of  which  are  the  fize  of  the 

toftheekarometer^efcribed  in  PL  CXXX£ 

tCXXXII.  The  focket  cut  in  the  ball  B,  be- 
jcooccntric  to  the  ball  itfelf,  the  gUfa  A,  will 
SsaSout  in  it;  f»iH  the  ball  on  the  graduated 
pfi  D,  will  always  be  at  the  fame  diilance  from 
kMB. 

'l5;r.)"Notwithftanding  all  the  improvements 
N  alterations  that  have  been  made  on  Mr  Lane's 


long,  The  wire,  F,  has  a  t>all  of  lead  fixed  to  one 
end  of  it,  the  other  end  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the 
ftont  wire  D,  at  the  back  of  the  cap  C,  nearly  at 
a  right  angle  with  the  wire  E.  Towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  cap  C,  is  fixed  to  it  the  (pring-catcH 
a,  which  has  a  hole  in  it  at  ^ ;  the  wire,  D,  has  a 
pin  6xed  in  it  at  r,  which  proje^s  a  little  way  out 
at  the  back  part  of  it,  fo  as  that  when  the  wire  £» 
is  put  perpendicular,  the  wire  F,  will  be  nearly 
horizontal,  Xnd  the  pin  in  D,  will  catch  into  the 
hok  at  ^,  in  the  fpring  catch  a.  When  the  (prirtg* 
ti,  is  prefll-d  back,  the  pin,  e,  will  let  go  its  hold» 
and  the  ball  on  the  wire  F,  falling  downwards^ 
will  throw  *.he  arm,  or  wire  E,  upwards,  fo  as  to 
pafs  by  the  prime  coodudtor,  or  any  other  part 
where  the  difcharge  is  deigned  to  be  made,  at  a 
certain  didance  from  it,  and  make  the  dif.;harge 
of  a  battery,  &c.  At  d,  is  a  wire,  one.  end  of 
which  goes  into  the  cap  C,  far  enough  for  the 


KroiLcter,  both  as  to  acquiring  charges  of  ex-  ftout  wire  D,  to  reft  upon  it  as  it  ttrras,  on  making 
Wythe  fame  ftrength  with  the  fame  quantity  of  the  difcharge,  in  order  to  make  the  oaetallic  conx- 
JKfdfurfacc,  and  as  anfwertng  the  end,  or  ufe,  munication  complete  through  the  cap  C  :  the  oi- 
U^lifchargingrod,  ftiH,  withrcfpeAtoihelatter,  ther  end  terminates  in  a  ring  :  through  this  riagj 
^chiefly  nf^ful,  when  the  charger*  are  not  very  goes  the  wire  G,  with  the  ball  on  its  upper  cod 
iji.  nor  a  grtat  quantity  of  coated  furface;  maoy  refli.  g  upon  the  ring,  and  moves  freely  in  it:  oa 
^wj^  particles  (conftantly  and  almoft  impen-ep-  to  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  G,  is  fcrewed  one  of 
mj  floinng  in  the  air  of  a  room)  being  fo  apt  to  the  (crew  forceps,  which  receives  one  end  of  a 
•«tr^ed  by,  and  adhere  between,  the  balls  of  wire,  that  is  to  be  tried  what  fori  e,  or  charge,  it 
« tlcftrometcr ;  and  the  ele^ric  atmofphere  ex-    will  bear  before  it  will  be  melted,  or  deftroyed. 

fc»:ru.   f^  a 1_    1.  /•_  .L  _  .L_     .^     . w.         (573.)  "  Fig.  7.  is  a  lump  of  lead,  which  is  put 

any  where  upon  the  metallic  covering  on  which 
the  bottles  of  the  battery  ftand :  a  hole  is  made 
in  th^  lump  of  lead  to  receive  one  end  of  a  wire, 
to  the  other  end  of  which,  is  fcrewed  the  other 
fcrew  forceps,  which  holds  the  other  end  of  a 
wire,  as  the  former. 

,  ,  —  — >  ^ .  ,  «..«        (574)  **  Pij^'  8.  is  a  piece  of  glafs  fixed  intoa 

•  W  a  manner,  that  it  may  always  approach    wooden  handle,  to  prefs  back  and  diiengage  the 
«r'ace  where  the  difcharge  is  to  be  made,  with    fpring-catch  before  mentioned." 
*<  Umc  felocity,  and  at  a  certain  diftance.    For  *  "   '  •        • 


•**T»g,  foftrongly,  much  farther  than  the  dif- 
iKcof  thefe  two  balls;  fo  that,  in  both  thefe 
w,  Ihe  charge  is  very  liable  to  be  diminifhed,  al- 
J*i^pcrceptibly,  whilft  the  battery  is  charging, 
•mfforc,  with  large  batteries,  highly  charged, 
JWcharginit  rod,  or  a  contrivance  for  that  pur- 
■*»  i*  much  better  by  itfelf,  entirely  detached 
n>n  the  machine,  or  the  prime  condudtor ;  and 


^  I  fpring,  or  a  weight,  fixed  to  one  cod  of  a 
J^i  and  a  light  ball  at  the  other  end  of  it,  with 

sTr?  ^^*  ^°  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^"  ***  ^^*^»  ^*'*^" 


(575.)  The  infinite  variety  that  takes  place  in 
^P'Jtpofe,  it  is  eafily  made  to  do  its  office  either    the  eledlricity  of  the  ATMosPH&a|^equires  the 

moft  delicate  inftruments  to  obferve  its  minutisr. 

Mr  Cavallo  has  invented  feveral  eledromctcrs  fbr 
^  vtA — ^'  ^"  "^  — o^'w  vx^  .«.v  Qw  ...a  ..^.u,  ««.«^..  this  purpofe ;  particularly  a  pocket  elcdrometery 
«difi*arge  of  a  battery  is  wanted.  Such  an  one  which  may  be  very  conveniently  u(cd,  when  the 
•  wipted  to  the  prefent  machine,  and  is  fixed,  atmofpheric  electricity  is  colle(5ted  in  any  quantity. 
JM  cragip-iron  and  fcrew,  upon  the  table  on  It  is  reprefcnted  on  Plate  CXXX,^.  16  and  j;, 
2«h  the  eledrical  apparatus  is  placed,  at  the  The  cafe  or  handle  of  this  elcdromctcr  is  foriaol 
™^  of  about  1^  or  ig  inches  from  the  place  by  a  glafs  tube  about  3  inches  long  and  thrtc  lotbt 
"^c  the  difcharge  is  to  be  made,  fo  that  no  part    of  au  inch  in  diameter,  half  of  which  is  covered 
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From  one  extremity  of  this    inftrument  is  thus  rendered  ihifible  to  a  Tory  {iosl 

degree  of  elc^ridty. 


»5» 

vrith  feahnie^  wax. 

tube,  nnz*  that  without  fealing  wax,  a  fmall  loop 
of  filk  proceeds,  which  ferres  occalionally  to  hang 
the  eledrometcr  on  a  pin,  5cc.    To  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  tube  a:  cork  is  adapted,  which,  be- 
ing .tut  tapering  on  both  ends,  can  iirt  the  nK)utlx 
of  t!ie  tube  with  cither  end.    From  one  extremity 
of  this  cork  two  linen  threads  proceeds  a  little 
jlhorter  than  the  length  of  the  tube,  fufpending 
each  a  little  cone  of  pith  ciders'  When  this  elec- 
trometer is  to  be  ufed,  that  end  of  the  cork  which 
fs  oppoHte  to  the  threads  is  puihed  into  the  mouth 
of  tile  tube ;  then  the  tube  forms  the  infulated 
Kandle  of  the  pith  eledrometer,  a«  reprefented 
J^.  i6.    But  wheti  the  cledronoeter  is  to  be  ear- 
ned in  the  pocket,  then  the  threads  are  put  into 
the  tube,  and  the  cork  (lops  it,  as  reprefented 
/§•.  17.    The  peculiar  adrantages  of  this  etedtro- 
xncter  are,  its  convenietit  fmall  fizc*  its  great  fcft* 
£bility,  and  its  continuing  longer  in  good  order 
than  any  other.   Fig.  18,  reprefimts  a  cafe  to  carry 
the  above  defcribed  eledromcter  in^   This  cafe  is 
hkJt  a  common  toothpike  cafe,  except  that  it  hath 
a  piece  of  amb.T  fixed  on  one  estramity  A,  which 
Jnay  occafionally  fcrvc  to  eledlrify  the  electrometer 
wegativcly ;  and  on  the  other  extremity  k  hath  a 
piece  of  ivory  faftencd  upon  a  piece  of  amber  BC. 
fThls  amber  BC  fcrvcs  only  to  infolate  the  ivory  5 
which  when  Infulated,  and  rubbed  againft  wooUea 
^rlbths,  acquires  a  pofitive  electricity,  and  is  thercr 
4fore  nfefiil  to  eledtrify  the  ele<ftrometer  pofitively* 
<    (576.)  Mr  Cavallo  has  alio  invented  another 
portable  atmofpherical  ele<ftrometer,  reprefented 
In  Ji^,  19.     Its  principal  part  is  a  glafs  tube, 
CDMN,  cemented  Sit  the  bottom  into  the  brafe 
pkce  AB,  by  which  part  the  inftrument  is  to  be 
held  when  ufed  for  the  atroofphere ;  and  it  alfo 
ierves  to  fcrew  the  inftrument  into  its  brafs  cafe, 
ABC,/^.  ao-  The  upper  part  of  the  tube  CDMN 
is  (hsfped  tapering  to  a  fmall  extremity,  which  is 
entirely  cofvered  with  fcalmg  wax ;  to  this  ta{)er- 
ing  part  a  fmall  tube  is  cemented ;  the  lower  ex- 
tremity being  alfo  covered  with  fealing  wax,  pro- 
jevfts  a  (hort  way  within  the  tube  CDMN;  into 
this  fmaller  tnbe  a  wire  is  cemented,  which  with  its 
under  extremity  touches  the  flat  piece  of  ivory  H, 
faftened  to  the  tube  by  means  of  a  cork ;  the  up- 
per extremity  of  the  wire  projects  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  above  the  tube,  and  fcrews  into  the 
Ijrafs  cap  EF,  which  cap  is  open  at  the  bottom, 
.and  ferves  to  defend  the  waxed  part  of  the  inftru- 
inetTt  from  the  rain,  8cc, 

is 77)  A  feAion  of  the  brafs  cap  is  reprefented 
in  Jig,  ai,  to  Oiew  its  internal  ftrudlure,  with  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  fcrewed  to  the  wire  projec- 
ting above  the  fmall  tube  L.    This  froali  tube  and 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  large  tube,  CDMN, 
appear  like  one  continued  piece  when  joined,  from 
the  fealing  wax  covering  them  both.     The  coni- 
cal corks,  P,7%".  I9»  which  (hew  the  electricity  by 
*  their  repulfion,  are  made  very  fmall,  and  fufpend- 
.ed  by  very  tine  filvcr  wires,  ftiaped  like  rings  at 
^thc  top,  by  which  they  hanjr  very  loofcly  oil  the 
•fiat  piece  of  ivory  H,  which  has  two  holes  in  it. 
By  this  method  of  fufpcnfion,  which,  Mr  Cavallo 
faya,  is  applicable  to  every  fort  of  electrometer, 
the  friction  is  reduced  to  nothing  almoft^  and  the 


(578.)  IM  and  KN  are  two  nanow 
foil,  fhick  to  the  infide  of  the  glafs  CDMN,  aa 
commutricating  with  the  brafe  bcmom  AB.  Th^ 
fcrve  to  convey  that  eleCtricky  which,  uhcntih 
ball^  touch  the  glafs,  is  communicated  to  it,  aa 
being  accumulated^  might  diHurb  the  free  motig 
of  the  balls. 

(579')  To  ufe  (his  inftrument  for  artificial  do 
tricity,  eleCtrify  the  brafs  cap  EF,  by  an  eledrifij 
fnbftance,  and  the  divergence  or  convergence i 
the  balls  of  the  eleClrometer,  at  the  approach  1 
an  excited  cleC^ric,  will  (how  the  quality  oft! 
electricity.  The  beft  manner  to  elcClrify  thisi 
ftrument  is,  to  bring  excited  wax  fo  near  the  q 
that  one  or  both  of  the  corks  may  touch  the  i| 
of  the  bottle  CDMN,  after  which  they  wiU  k 
collapfe  and  appear  uneleCtrified.  On  lemofjl 
the  wax,  they  will  again  diverge,  and  remain  d| 
trified  pofitively. 

(58Q.)  To  try  the  eledridty  of  the  fogs,^ 
clouds,  &c.  by  this  eleCbprneter,  the  fk&in 
has  only  to  unfcrew  it  from  its  cafe,  aad  hoU 
by  the  bottom  AB,  to  prefeat  it  to  the  air  aiil 
above  his  head,  {o  that  he  may  convcnicniif. 
the  balls  P,  which  will  immediately  diverfl 
there  is  any  eleCtricity ;  i.  e,  whether  pofiti* 
negative  may  be  afcertained,  by  bringing  an  esc 
piece  of  fealing  wax,  or  other  de^nc,  lowk 
the  cap  EF. 

(581.)  M.  SAUSSUIL9  has  made  an  impronl 
of  this  eleClrometer.  The  principal  circumM 
in  which  M.  Sauffiire's  ekCtrometer  diffcn  I 
Mr  Cavallo^s,  are,  i.  The  Hne  wires,  by  whick 
balls  are  fu(f>ended,  ftiould  not  be  long  enou^ 
reach  the  tin  foil  which  is  pafted  on  the  io^ 
the  glafs ;  becaufe  the  cheClricity,  when  ftn 
will  caufe  them  to  touch  this  tin  foil  twice  col 
cutively,  and  thus  deprive  them  in  a  rnome^ 
their  eleCiricity,  To  prevent  thiA  dcfed,  amii 
give  them  a  fufficieot  degree  of  motion,  it  ii 
ceffary  to  ufe  larger  glaftes  than  thofe  that  aitj 
nerally  applied  to  Mr  Cavallo's  eleClrometer fi 
3  inches  diameter  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  I 
well.  But  as  it  is  neceflary  to  carry  oflf  the  < 
tricity,  which  may  be  communicated  to  the  ia 
of  the  glafs,  and  thus  be  confounded  wit^  J 
which  belongs  to  thofe  fubftance^  that  are  u^ 
examination ;  four  pieces  of  tin  foil  ihoold 
paftcd  on  the  infide  of  the  glafs ;  the  balls  II4 
not  be  more  than  one  aoth  of  an  inch  diaoi 
fufpcnded  by  lilver  wires,  moving  freely  ift  I 
nicely  rounded.  The  bottom  of  the  clcdrofl 
Ihould  be  of  metal ;  for  this  renders  it  morel 
to  deprive  them  of  any  acquired  eleChicilft 
touching  the  bottom  and  top  at  the  fame  tiofi 

(582.)  This  electrometer  may  be  ufed  m^* 
th«  condenfcr  of  M.  Volta,  by  only  placia( 
on  a  piece  of  oiled  filk,  fomewhat  lai^er  t^a* 
bafe  of  the  inftrument :  but  in  this  cafe  it  i*i 
bafe  and  not  the  top  of  the  inftrument,  *i 
muft  be  brought  into  contaa  with  'the  fiih^ 
.  whofe  electricity  is  to  be  explored.  By  tba 
ftrument,  it  is  eafy  to  afctrtain  the  degree  of  0 
duCtin^  power  in  any  fubftance.  If  it  is  pl** 
on  an  impcrifci^  conductor,  as  dry  wood  orflj 
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We,  Md  it  the  inftrumcnt  is  eicftrified  ftrongly, 
nd  afterwards  the  top  is  touched,  the  eledricity 
til  ippear  to  be  deftroycd ;  but  on  Hftmg  up  the 
toriiment  by  the  top,  the  balls  will*  again  open, 
■"^  ufc  the  impcrfM  condu^or  formed  with  the 
a  kind  ef  tlriflrophoras,  by  which  the  elcc- 
flaid  was  condenfcd,  and  loft  its  tcniion,  tiU 
peffed  condu<*K>r  was  feparated  from  the  im- 
frd  Ode ;  whereag,  if  the  condudor  had  been 
c  peffifd,  it  would  have  been  deprived  of  its 
icity  immediately  on  the  application  of  the 
It  is  ufeful  to  difcoTcr  alfo  the  clearicity 
My  fubftance,  as  of  clothes,  hair  of  different  a- 
mihj  Sec.    For  tfcis  purpofe  it  mu  ft  be  held  by 
m  hale,  and  the  fubftance  rubbed  briflcly  (only 
•»)  by  the  ball  of  the  eleftrometer ;  the  kind  of 
pricity  may  be  afccrtained  in  tijc  ufual  manner. 
•  as  the  top  of  the  ele^rometer  aas  in  this  cafe 
pinfulated  rubber,  the  cleAricky  it  acquires 
m^ip  contrary  to  that  ef  the  rwWjed  body. 
08].)  To  co!le<5t  a  great  quantity  of  eleariclty 
p  the  an-,  this  elcdromcter  is  fw.rniftied  with 
wn'cd  wire  15  inches  or  two  feet  long,  which 
brcw$  4n  J  or  4  pieces,  to  render  the  inftru- 
jtroore  portable,  fee  fg.  %%,    When  it  tains 
BOWS,  the  fmall  cover, ^>.  i^  is  to  hefcrewed 
fc  top  of  the  inftrument,  as  by  this  its  infula- 
li preferred,  notwithftanding  the  ra*n.    Thi« 
bW8  not  only  the  ele^ricity  of  fogs,  but  alfo 
w  fcrene  weather,  and  enables  mto  difcover 
Vmd  of  cle(5tncity  which  retgns  in  the  atmof-* 
>t;  and  to  a  certain  degree  lo  form  an  efti- 
t  of  its  quantity,  and  that  under  two  different 
fcof  view,  the  degree  of  intenlity,  and  the 
tecefrom  the  earth  at  -which  it  fir  ft  begins  tq 
fofibk.    A  conduAor  exhibits  figns  of  eleiilri- 
fool^wheii  the  ele<5lric  fiuid  is  more  or  left 
*^  d  in  the  air  than  in  the  earth.    Though 
wrHiftf  the  parage  of  the  eledric  fluid,  it 
*«  abfolutHy  impermeable  to  it ;  it  fuffcrs  it 
f^J^graduiHy,  and  generally  with  more  eafe 
S?">p^ion  as  its  mafs  is  left.    It  is  therefore 
frf^'ng  to  difcover  at  what  height  it  is  necef- 
rfo  be  elevated,  in  order  to  find  a  fenfible  dif- 

tfc«  between  the  eledricityr  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  air.  A  very  fer^fible  difference  may  be 
taJlf  difcovered  by  this  inftrument  at  the  dlf- 
b  of  4  or  5  feet  from  the  ground  ;  fometimes 
F»T  brfrv-n  if  the  in ftru mentis  placed  even  in 
fr^cnj,  while  at  others  it  muft  be  raifed  7  pv 
^fft  bc^THT  the  balls  will  open  ;  fometiraes, 
■^  f^Wom,  this  height  is  not  fufficicnt.  This 
■  «  generally  greateft  when  the  ele^ricity 
fcft,  though  neceflarily  modified  by  a  va- 
■  oi  cixtrumftanccs,  fome  of  which  are  known, 
"  dfgrce  of  the  drynefs  or  humidity  of  the 
I  *nd  the  others  are  unknown 
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equal  and  fimilar  bodies,  the  eledricity  ^otitained  - 
in  one ;  he  took  two  of  his  unarmed  ele^omcters, 
which  were  as  fimilar  as  poffible,  and  elc<ftrified 
one  of  them,  fo  that  the  balls  feparated  precifely 
6  lines «  he  then  touched  the  top  thereof  by  the 
top  of  that  which  was  not  electrified;  in  an  in- 
ftant  the  eleAricity  was  equally  divided  between 
them,  as  was  evident  by  the  divergence  of  the 
balls,  which  was  4  lines  in  each ;  confcqueotly* 
a  diminution  of  half  the  denfity  had  only  leffened  • 
the  divergence  one  3d.    One  qf  thcfe  eledromc- 
ters  was  then  deprived  of  its  clefiricity,  and  waa 
afterwards  brought  in  conta^  with  the  other,  a«; 
before ;  the  remaining  elc^ricity  divided  itfclf  a- . 
gain  between  them,  and  the  balls  fell  from  4  to 
it  lines,  nearly  in  the  (ame  proportion  as  befot^  ;- 
in  the  third  operation  they  fell  to  19  ;  in  the  4th 
to  one,  where  he  /was  obliged  to  ftop,  as  there 
was  not  now  fufficient  foixe  in  the  fluid  to  pafii 
from  one  ele^roaieter  to  the  other,  and  diftribute 
itfelf  uniformly  between  thecn.    The  fame  expe- 
riment repeated  fcyeral  times  ^ave  very  nearly  the 
C^me  refulte.    Negative  cledncity  decreafed  alfo 
in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  pofitive.    A  table 
has  been  canftru^ed  on  thel'e  principles,  giving  a 
jgenerai  though  not  exad  idea  of  the  increafe  JQ 
force,  vHtich  correfponds  to  different  degrees  of 
divergence  in  the  balls  calculated  to  every  4th  of 
a  line. 

iS^S')  Similar  elc^rometcrs  might  be  conftruc- 
ted  upon  a  iarger  fcale,  and  wiQi  heavier  ball?, 
which  Would  only  feparate  one  line,  with  the  de- 
gree of  electricity  that  makes  the  fmaller  ones  di- 
^terge  C  lines;  thefe  would  confcquently  meafure 
a  forceioT4timesf;reater  than  that  which  forms  the 
ynity  of  the  above  n^ntioned  table ;  and  thus  we 
might  perhaps  be  enabled  to  difcover  the  ratio  of 
ihc  flirongeft  difcharge  of  a  great  hattery,  or  per- 
haps even  of  thunder  it-felf,  to  that  of  a  piece  of 
amber,  which  only  att/a^s  a  i»it  of  ilraw  or  any 
other  light  fubftance, 

(586.)  To  obfcrvc  the  eledricity  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  with  this  initrument,  we  muft  firft  brin^ 
the  electric  fluid  contained  in  the  electrometer  to* 
the  fame  degree  «f  denfity  with  that  at  the  furface 
of  the  earth-;  thii  is  eaiily  done  by  letting  the 
bottom  and  top  touch  the  ground  at  the  fame. 
time ;  then  raife  the  point,  keeping  the  boUom 
ftill  in  contact  with  the  ground,  from  whence  it 
may  t>e  lifted  up  in  a  veitical  pofition  till  the  balls 
are  level  with  the  eye.  We  muft  next  render  the 
divergence  of  the  balls,  which  is  occafioned  bv 
the  electricity  of  the  air,  permanent.  This  is  ef- 
fected" by  touching  the  top  of  the  electrometer 
with  the  finger :  but  here  the  acquired  electricity 
bccooiee  contrary  to  that  of  the  body  by  which 
they  are  electrified.     Suppofe,  e.  jp.  the  eleCtro- 


i  •^  IOC  oiners  are  unknown.  they  are  electrmea.     ^uppoie,  e.  g,  ine  eiecrro- 

|jj*0  T«  diicoverthe  degree  of  intenfity,  at  a  meter  to  t)c  5  feet  fron)  the  ground,  and  the  balls 

F"  height,  raifc  the  eledrometcr,  and  judge  diverging ;  touch  the  top  of  the  electrometer  with 

[*«  dirifions  which  are  placed  on  the  edge  the  finger,  and  the  balls  will  clofc  ;  but  they  will 

«^  the  degree  of  their  divergence.    To  find  again  open  if  the  eledrometer  be  withdrawn  from 

J^on  between  this  degree  of  divergence  and  the  influence  of  the  eleCtricity  of  the  air,  by  be- 
^t  of  ekAricity,  M.  Sauffure  took  the 


fol- 


ing  brought  nearer  the  ground,  or  into  the  houfe. 

^,     ^.  „^  ^^„.«  „^^  ^.,„  ^^n«..,iy     M.  Sauffure  only  employed  this  method  when  the 

■w«  Of  triple  a  given  quantity  of  eledricity  |    eleCtricity  was  fo  weak  that  he  could  not  perceive, 
*"*"    '  *  ore  half,  a    any  until  the  electrometer  was  raifed  con fideral)ly 

a$  in  this  cale  he  could  not  per- 
iU  wye 


■^  method :  As  he  could  not  with  certainty 
^  Of  triple  a  given  quantity  of    ■  ^  • 
*' 4  given  force  may  be  reduced  ore  nair,  a    any  untii  i.u«  %i 
T  <>^  w  Bth,  &C.  by  dividing  between  two    above  his  eye : 
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Part  in 


^etve  the  diverc^fnce  of  ihe  balls,  h-  always  en* 
^eavouird  to  obtain  a  permanent  dc<5tricity  in  the 
foregoing  munner. 

(587.)  To  knowr  whtthcr  the  balls  feparate  whh 
pofttivc  C3r  negative  clf(5Vncity,  bring  a  piece  of 
e^ted  wax  gradually  near  the  top  of  the  cledro- 
rnetcr$  if  the  balls  feparatc  further  on  the  ap- 
yyroiich  of  the  wax,  they  ar^e  negative  ly  elcdrified, 
or  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  cleflricity  of  the 
vtnx ;  if  on  the  other  hand  they  coine  nearer  toge- 
ther on  ihe  approach  of  the  wix,  then  the  cJec- 
tftcity  h  pofitive,  or  in  a  contrary  ft  ate  to  that  of 
the  wax.  If  glafs  is  ufed,  the  refttk«  will  be  ex- 
aAly  the  rcverfe  of  the  preceding. 

(58X.)  To  illuftrate  thefe  obfenrattons »— choofo 
an  open  Gt nation  free  irom  tiees  and  houfes,  (crtw 
the  conduAor  on  the  top  of  the  ele^rometcr,  lay 
hold  of  it  by  its  bafe,  and  place  it  fo  that  the  bale 
xod  condu^or  may  touch  the  groUnd  at  the  fame 
time  ;  then  elevate  it  to  the  height  of  the  eye,  and 
obi^rve  the  quantity  of  lines*  or  4ths  of  a  line* 
that  the  balls  have  diverged  ;  now  lower  it  liU  the 
balls  almoft  touch  each  other,  and  obferve.at 
*what  dtftance  the  topof  theconducftor  is  from  the 
fftound :  This  is  the  height  from  the  ground  at 
which  the  ele^ricity  of  the  air  begins  to  be  featible, 
Kthc  ele^ricTty  of  the  air  is  fufficicntly  ftrong  to 
snake  the  balls  diverge  when  it  (tands  upon  the 
ground,  one  of  the  lengths  of  the  elcdtronaeter 
wnft  be  onfcrcwed  from  it.  If  the  balls,  however, 
All]  diverse,  the  other  parts  of. the  conduiftor 
ihould  alfo  he  un  fere  wed,  and  you  may  mark 
down,  that  the  electricity  is  feniiblc  at  aero,  or 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  electricity  is  fo  weak,  as  not  tn  caufc  the  balls 
to  diverge  when  they  are  even  with  the  eye,  and 
boniequcntly  when  the  conductor  is  two  feet  high- 
er, or  7  feet  from  the  ground,  you  ihould  then 
ratfe  it  a  foot  highei  (  while  it  is  thus  elevated,' 
touch  Ibtt  top  with  the  other  hand ;  when  this 
hand  is  taken  away,'  lower  the  elrftromcter,  and 
H  it  is  electrified  you  may  f^^y  the  elcdricity  is 
ienfible  at  8  feet ;  if  it  is  not,  raiCcit  as  high  as 
the  arm  can  reach,  and  repeat  the  fame  opera* 
tion  ;  if  any  clcClricity  is  found,  write  down  elec- 
tricitv  fenfible  at  9  feet ;  if  not,  mark  o,  or  no 
electricity  relative  to  this  inftrument,  and  this  mode 
of  employing  it ;  for  figns  of  eledlricity  may  ft  ill 


its  eleftricity.  The  intcnfity  of  the  atmofphcnc 
electricity  is  varied  by  many  circumflancci,  (omc 
of  which  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  othtrswtil 
more  difBctilty,  When  the  weather  is  not  ftprcne^ 
it  is  impoflible  to  alCgn  any  rule  for  their  %ttw 
tion,  as  no  regular  correfpondcnce  can  then  }$ 
perceived  with  the  differem  hours  of  the  day, 
with  the  various  modifications  of  the  air.MTIl 
ie«fon  is  evident  ;  when  contrary  and  variilil 
winds  leign  at  diiff^rent  heights,  whendoud«d| 
rolling  over  clouds,  thefe  winds  and  doudf,  wM 
we  cannot  perceive  by  any  exterior  fign,influcm 
howpver  the  ftrata  of  air  in  which  we  nwKe  o( 
experiments,  and  produce  thefc  changes  of  fihSd 
we  only  fee  the  refult,  without  being  able  to  1 
ftgn  either  the  caufe  or  its  relation.  Ihni, 
ftormy  weather,  we  fee  the  elcdricity  ftrO!Jg:,tll 
null,  and  in  a  OMnnent  after  arife  to  iu  M 
fvM-ce ;  one  inftant  pofitive,  the  next  ncg^tii 
without  bei«g  able  to  alTii^n  any  reafon  ibrtll 
chitQges. 

(591.)  M.  Saussuxe  fays,  that  be  b»d  li 
thefe  changes  fuoce«d  with  fuch  rapidity,  thai 
had  not  time  to  note  them  down.  When  I 
falls  without  a  ilorm,  thefe  changes  are  notfoj 
d*-n  ;  they  are,  however,  very  irregular,  parti 
lar<y  with  refped  to  the  intenfity  of  force  >  I 
quality  thereof  is  more  conflant.  Rain  or  ft 
almoR:.  unifwrmly  gives  pofitive  eledricity. 
cloudy  weather,  without  rain  or  ftorms,  tiisi 
tricity  follows  gener^tUy  the  fame  laws  a«  in  (el 
weather.  Strong  winds  generally  diminifh^iM 
tenfity  ;  they  mix  together  tt^  different  Itral 
the  atmofphtre,  and  make  them  pafs  faccdB 
towards  the  ground,  and  thus  d ift ri bute  the^ 
tricity  uniformly  between  the  earth  and  tbc 
M.  SaulTure  has  obfcrved  a  Rrong  ekdricityi 
a  ftrong  north  wind.  The  ftate  of  the  air  in  d 
the  electricity  is  ftrongcft,  is  foggy  weathfrji 
is  alio  accompanied  with  eleCtncity,  excq>t « 
the  fog  is  going  to  rcfolve  into  rain. 

(591.)  The  mofl  intercfting  obfeivatioos,  I 
thole  which  throw  the  greateft  light  upon  tl« 
rious  modifications  of  cleCtricity  in  our  atmofpfci 
are  thofe  maJe  in  fjrcne  weather.  In  winter, H 
fcretie  weather,  the  elcCtricity  is  generally  wed 
in  an  evening,  when  the  dew  has  fallen,  untfll 
rifing  ;  its  intenfity  afterwards  augments  tifj 


be  obtained,  by  throwing  a  metallic  ball  50  or  60    grees,  fon^etimes  fooner  and  fometimes  later H 


ieet  into  the  air,  which  is  at  the  fame  time  con- 
nected with  the  electrometer  by  a  metallic  thread, 
'  (5S9.)  One  advantage  of  this  inftrument  is,  that 
it  will  often  exhibit  figns  of  ckfiricity  when  none 
can  be  obtained  from  a  conductor  of  100  feet  iu 
height,  becaufe  it  can  more  eafily  be  preftrved 
fW>m  humidity,  5cc.  which  deftroy  the  infulation 
of  the  large  conductors. 

(590.)  ATMOSPHERICAL    ELECTRICITY  varicS 

according  to  the  fituatron.  It  is  generally  ftrong* 
eft  in  elevated  and  infulated  fituations,  not  to  be 
obfervcd  under  trees,  in  ftrcets,  in  houfes,  or  any 
inclofcd  places;  though  it  is  fometimes  to  be 
found  pretty  ftrong  on  quays  and  bridges.    It  ib 


generally  before  noon,  it  attains  a  certain  ffl^ 
mum,  from  whence  it  again  declines,  till  ihci 
of  the  dew,  when  it  will  be  fomctimes  Itra^ 
than  it  had  been  during  the  whole  day;  after  ^ta 
it  uill  again  gradu»illy  diminifh  during  the  r 
night ;  but  it  is  never  quite  deflroyed,  it  tbc 
ther  is  perfcCiiy  iercne.    Atraofpberical  f^^ 
ty  feems,  t her cfoie,  like  the  lea,  to  befubjea 
a  flux  and  reflux,  \vhich  caufe*  it  to  iocrcalfj 
diminifh, twic^  in  24  hours.    Theraomentirf 
gre^teft 'force -are  fome  hours  after  the  nfifi|S« 
letting  of  the  fun  ;  thofe  when  it  is  weaktft,  P 
cede  thefe  periods.  *i 
(59l.j  M.  Saussure  has  given  an  inflana 


ahb  not  fo  much  the  abtolute  height  of  the  places    this  periodic  flux  in  eleCtrieity  :  On  the  a^d  f 


L 


M  their  fltuation ;  thus  a  projecting  angle  of  a 
iiigh  hill  will  often  exhibit  a  ftfonger  eleClricity 
than  the  plain  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  there  arc 
fewer  points  than  in  theibnnec  to  deprive  the  ^  of 


1785,  vone  of  the  coldeft  days  ever  reracmoei 
at  Geneva),  the  hygrometer  and  theimoffltf 
were  fufpended  in  the  opea  air  on  a  ten  ace  1 
pofcd  ^0  the  fouth  weft  5  the  dcCbromctcr,  irt 
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jtt  fituation,  indicated  an  ele^rictty  equal  to  what 
it  ffoatd  have  Ihown  if  it  had  been  placed  on  an 
open  plain.    The  height  of  the  barometer  was  re- 
iaad  to  crhat  it  would  have  been  if  the  mercury 
tul  been  conftantly  at  the  temperature  of  lo  de- 
ijrcts  of  ReHmur*a  thermometer.    The  place  of 
fWoration  was  elevated  60  feet  above  the  level  of 
Ike  lake.    The  obfervations  of  the  day  preceding 
pwd  following  this  great  cold  were  marked  down 
.kif  Uau    There  was  a  weak  S.  W.  wind  during 
#e  irhole  three  da y«  ;  and  it  is  rather  remark- 
^€i  th.it  fnoft  of  the  great  colda,  which  have 
Artn  obfcrvcd  at  Geneva,  were  preceded  by,  or 
M  kill  accompanied  with,  a  little  S.  W.  breeze. 
P^oitbe  firft  18  obfervations  made  during  tbcfe 
"^  fcdays,  when  the  fky  was  quite  ferene,  we 
irtJ  that  the  clc^ricity  was  pretty  ftronj;  at  9 
M.;  that  from  thence  it  gradu<«Uy  diminifhcd 
lovnrds  6  P.  M.  which  was  its  firft  minimum  | 
which  it  increafed  till  2,  its  fecond  maxi- 
urn;  from  whence  it  ag^tin  gradually  declined 
Ailxthe  next  morning,  which  was  the  time  of 
!its  iram'i  minimum ;  after  which,  it  again  in- 
tiitii  till  ten  in  tbe  morning,  which  was  the  fird 
autttum  of  (he   following  day  ;    as  this  was 
way,  the  ele^ric  periods  wtrrc  not  fo  regular. 
^94.)  The  clc^ricily  of  ferene  weather  is  much 
^r  in  fummer  than  in  winter,  which  renders 
Borc  difficult  to  obferve  the  gradations  in  fum- 
V  than  in  winter.    In  general,  in  fummer,  if 
I  ground  has  been  dry  for  fome  days,  and  the 
fiidryalfc,  the  eledricity  incrcafes  from  the 
bgof  the  fun  till  3  or 4  P.M.  when  it  is  flrong- 
li  it  then  diminiihes  till  the  dew  begins  to  fall, 
itch  again  reanimates  it ;    hough  a^er  this  it 
pidinn,  and  U  almoft  exiineuiihed  during  the 
ligbt.  But  the  ferene  days  that  fucceed  rainy  wea- 
llcr  if)  fummer,  generally  exhibit  the  fame  diur- 

El  periods  or  dates  of  electricity,  as  are  to  be  ob- 
»cd  in  winter.  The  air  is  Invariably  pofitive 
faicrcne  weather,  both  in  winter  and  fummer^ 
)iay  and  night,  in  fun  and  in  dew.  It  feems9 
^crrlore,  that  the  eledricity  of  the  air  is  eflential- 
vpofitive ;  and  that  whenever  it  appears  to  be 
POntive,  it  probably  anfes  from  fome  clouds 
9^kh  have  been  cxpofed  lo  the  preifure  of  the 
iStdric  fluid  contained  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
•toofpbcre,  or  to  more  elevated  clouds  that  hjivc 
l^targcd  a  part  of  their  Huid  upon  tbe  earth,  or 
^on  other  clouds. 

I  (595.)  To  difcover  the  caufe  of  thefe  phjcnome- 
pi*  M.  Saussure  inftituted  a  fet  of  experiments 
A  trAPORATiON,  avoiding  tbe  ufe  of  M.  Voita's 
|<*idettfer.  To  produce  a  ftrong  evaporation,  he 
ribcw  a  fi«aC»  of  red  hot  uron  into  a  fmall  quantity 


•  water,  which  was  contained  in  a  cotfce  pot 
With  a  large  mouth,  and  fufpended  by  filk  ftrings ; 
i^  this  he  obtained  a  ftrong  potitivr  ele(itricity  ; 
ttocgh  according  to  M.  Volia's  lyftem,  it  ought 
U  have  been  negative :  the  experiment  was  re- 
pcatedicvcral  times,  varying  fome  of  the  circum- 
Bancrt,  but  the  refult  was  always  the  iame.  As  it 
^u  not  ciify  to  believe  that  fo  able  a  philofopher 
U  M.  VoJta  Ihould  t)e  deceived,  it  was  necciilary 
totry  t^^  experiment  in  a  manner  more  analogous 
loin  method.  A  fmall  chafing  difh  was  there- 
fore infulatcd  by  filk  cords,  and  the  coffee-poti 
•tti  t  iinall  quantity  of  water,  placed  on  it )  one 
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elc(5trometer  was  conne^cd  with  the  coffee  pot 
and  another  with  the  chafing  difli ;  the  fire  was 
raifed  by  a  pair  of  bellows  ;  when  the  water  had 
boiled  ftrongly  for  a  few  minutes,  both  eledro- 
meters  exhibited  ligne  of  eledricity,  which  on  ex- 
amination, was  found  to  be  negative ;  proving 
the  truth  of  M.  VoUa*8  experiment.  The  evapo- 
ration produced  by  the  effervefcencc  of  iron  in 
the  vitriolic  acid,  a'  i\  by  that  of  chalk  in  the  fame 
acid,  gave  alio  ncgitive  eledricity. 

(596.?  M.  Saufl'ure  found  it  now  neceflary  to 
inquire,  why  the  vap<iur,  excited  by  the  heated 
iron,   produced  pofitive  ele<5tricity  ;   while  that 
from  boiling  water  in  any  other  way  produced  a 
negative  elcdricity  ?  He  fulptded,  that  the  inten- 
fity  of  heat  to  which  the  water  is  expofcd,  by  the 
conta^  of  a  body  in  a  (late  of  incandefcence,  was 
the  caufe  of  the  ekdlricity  produced  by  its  eva- 
poration ;  and  that  a  combination  was  then  for- 
med, by  which  a  new  quantity  of  the  electric  flu- 
id was  produced.    This  conjecture  may  feem  im- 
probable ;  but  the  quantity  of  electricity  produ- 
ced by  this  experiment  will  altonifli  thofe  that  re- 
peat it :  and  this  quantity  is  the  more  furprifing, 
becaufc,  if  it  is  tf  ue,  according  to  the  fyftem  of 
M.  Volta,  that  the  waters  abforb,  while  they  arc 
forming  a  quantity  of  the  elt<5tric  fluid,   there 
muft,  therefore,  be  enough  developed  in  this  ex- 
periment for  the  formatitm  of  the  great  quantity 
of  vapours  produced  by  the  heated  iron,  and  af- 
terwards a  fufiicient  quantity  to  electrify  ftrongly 
the  apparatus,  and  all  thefe  vapours.     This  ex- 
periment (hows  clearly  the  caufe  of  that  prodigi- 
ous quantity  of  electricity  which  is  unfolded  in 
the  eruption  of  volcanos ;  as  it  is  probable  that 
the  water  in  thefe  acquires  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  heat  than  is  given  to  it  in  our  experiments. 
(597.)  To  verify  this  conjecture,  that  it  was  in 
fome  meafure  the  combuftion  of  the  water  or  the 
iron  that  produced  the  pofitive  eledricity,  h6 
tried^  whether,  by  a  regular  moderation  of  the 
heat 'of  the  iron,  pofitive  eleCtricity  would  always 
be  obtained.    A  large  iron  crucible,  5  inches  high, 
4  in  diameter,  and  6  lines  thick,  was  heated  red 
hot,  then  infulated;  after  which,  fmall  quanti- 
ties of  water  were  thi  own  into  it,  each  projection 
of  the  water  coeling  more  and  more  the  crucible  t 
thus  defcending  by  degrees  till  there  was  only 
fufficient  heat  to  boil  the  water  ;  carefully  obfer- 
ving,  and  then  deftroying,  the  electricity  produ- 
ced at  each  projection.    The  .  eleClricity  was  al- 
ways pofitive  or  null ;  at  the  firfl  projections  it 
was  very  ftrong;  it  gradually  diminilhed  to  the 
lath,  when  it  was  fcarce  fenlible,  though  always 
with  a  tendency  to  be  pofitive.   On^ repeating  this  - 


experiment,  and  varying  it  in  different  ways,  a 
remarkable  circumftauce  was  obferved :  When  a 
fmall  quantity  of  water  was  thrown  into  the  cru- 
cible, the  moment  it  was  taken  from  the  fire, 
while  it  was  of  a  pale  red,  approaching  what  is 
called  the  ivhiu  beat,  no  eleCtricity  was  obtained. 
This  fact  feemed  to  have  fome  connection  with 
another  mentioned  by  Muflchenbroek,  that  wa- 
ter evaporates  more  flowly  on  a  metal,  or  any  o* 
ther  incandefcent  body,  than  on  the  fame  body^ 
heated  only  a  fmall  degree  above  boiling  water. 

(598.)  To  examine  this  relation,  and  to  find 
whether  there  was  any  between  tbe  periods  of  e- 
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vaporaticm";md  ihe  produ(ftion  of  cle<ftricity,  M. 
Sauflurc  made  many  experiments,  which  arc  ac* 
curately  defcribed  in  his  work  ;  but  of  which  our 
room  pernwts  us  only  to  give  the  refults.  His  ap- 
paratus confiftcd  of  a  pot  of  clay,  well  annealed, 
15  lines  thick  and  4  inches  dian>eter ;  this  was  in- 
lulatcd  by  a  dry  gUfs  goblet ;  upon  this  pot  was 
placed  the  crucible,  or  any  other  heated  fubftancc 
on  which  the  water  was  to  be  thrown,  in  order 
to  be  reduced  into  vapour ;  the  crucible  was  con- 
tiguous to  a  wire  conneded  with  an  ele^rometer ; 
^  mcafure,  containing  54  grains  of  diftilled  wat«r, 
was  thrown  upon  the  heated  crucible :  the  time 


city  produced  at  the  two  firft  projcAicmi,  an4 
what  was  afterwards  obtained  was  negative.  The 
1 3th  was  with  ether:  here  the clcdricity  was aHb 
negatiTc. 

(600.)  Thefe  two  inflammaWe  fluids,  in  cnp* 
rating,  followed  the  fame  laws  as  water,  hcim 
diflftpated  at  firft  moft  rapidly  in  thegreateft  h«t| 
afterwards  taking  a  longer  and  tongcrtime  bckm 
tfeey  were  evaporated  to  a  certain  period ;  tiifli 
employing  lefs  time,  or  evaporating  quicker,  d 
the  cruciMe  was  nearly  cold:    Now  as  china  M 
filver  always  produced  negative  clcdricity,  whi 
Iron  and  copper  have  generally  given  pofititci 


employed  in  the  evaporation  was  obfervcd  by  a  '  iedridty,  we  may  conclude,  that  cledricity  isp( 


fecond  watch ;  thceledricity  produced  was  noted, 
When  this  meafurc  of  water  was  reduced  into  va- 
pour, the  ele^ricity  of  the  apparatus  was  deftroy- 
ed,  and  a  frefti  meafunc  of  water  thrown  into  the 
crucible^  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner  till  the 
crucible  was  tlmoft  cold. 

(599.)  The  xft  exper'mient  was  with  an  iron 
crucible,  from  which  k  was  found  that  Muflchen- 
broek  was  not  right  in  faying  that  the  evapora- 
tion was  floweft  when  the  iron  was  twtteft  ;  for 
at  the  inftant  tt  was  taken  from  the  fire,  it  requi- 
red 19  feconds  to  evaporate  the  water,  and  took 
more  time  till  the  ^  proje^ion,  when  it  took  35 
feconds,  thoagh  from  that  period  it  employed 
lefs  time.  The  elettricity  was  at  firft  o,  then  po- 
fitive,  afterwards  negative,  then  o,  and  afterward* 
pofitivc  to  the  end  of  the  experiment.  The  va- 
pour was  not  vifible  till  the  7th  projeAion.  I« 
•the  ad  experiment  with  the  fame  crucible,  though 
every  endeavour  was  made  tire  of  to  render  them 
^•9  fimilAT  as  poflible,  the  clc<^ricity  wasconftawt- 
^^•^ruive.  The  3d  experiment  was  with  a  cop» 
per  crucible;  here  alfo  the  elGii^ricily  was  pofittve ; 
and  the  longed  time  employed  in  eraporatiow  was 
f»ot  the  inflant  of  the  grcateft  heat*  it  was  very  cu 


fitivc  with  thofe  bodies  that  are  capable  of  dcco( 
pofiug  water,  or  of  being  decompofed  thcmfiflfi 
by  their  conta A  with  the  water  j  and  ncgali< 
with  thofe  which  are  not  at  aU  dccompo(cd  ( 
altered. 

(601.)  Hence  M.  SauflTure  conjedures,  thatd 
eledric  fluid  may  be  conlidered  as  formed  by  d 
union  of  fire  with  fome  unknown  principle,  p< 
haps  a  fiHid  analogous  to  inflammable  air,  but  1 
eeedingly  more  <ubtile.  This  analogy  feeas 
him  ftifliciently  proved  by  the  inflammation 
the  cle<ftric  fluid,  and  by  the  diminutioo  ck  t 
air  in  wJwdi  this»  inflamnfiation  is  made.  Accai 
ing  to  this  fyftem,  when  the  operation,  wWchcfl 
•werts  water  into  vapour,  produces  at  the  ftl 
time  a  decompofition,  it  then  generates  the  th 
trie  fluid.  A  part  of  this  fluid  combines  immi 
ately  witb  thefe  vapours,  and  ferves  even  toft 
them.  The  vcflel  in  which  this  operation  is  p( 
formed,  will  acquire  a  pofitive  eledricity,  wl 
at  all,  «•  a  negative,  according  as  the  quaotitf 
tlie  fluid  generated  is  fuperitw,  equal,  orinfert 
to  that  which  the  formation  of  the  vapoured 
fumes.  When  no  decomposition  accompanies  d 
evaporation,  the  eledrictty  ought  to  be  conftad 


rious  to  fee  the  water  endeavouring  to  gather  it-    ly  negative,  beca*ifc  there  is  nothing  to  repl« 


lelfinto  a  globule,  like  mercury  on  glafs,  to  be 
fometimes  immoveable,  and  then  to  turn  on  itfelf 
iiorizontally,  with  great  rapidity;  fomettmes 
throwing  from  foa>c  of  its  points  a  little  jet,  ac- 
companied with  an  hriRng  noife.  The  4th  was 
with  the  famt  crucible  :  the  eleftricity  wa§  at  firft 
pegative,  then  conftantly  pofitivc.  The  5th  was 
vrith  a  crucible  of  pure  filver :  a  coofiderablc  time 
was  employed  here  in  evaporating  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  water ;  even  in  the  inftant  of  the  grcateft 
heat  it  took  5  minutes  6  feconds;  the  ele^ricitjr 
was  weak  ;  three  times  no  eleftrioity  was  percei- 
ved ;  Ave  times  negative  clcdricity  was  discover- 
ed. In  a  6th  experiment  with  the  fame  crucible, 
a  pofitivc  elc^ricity  was  obtained  at  the  ad  pro- 
jcdlion,  after  which  none  of,  any  kind  was  per- 
ceived. The  7th,  with  the  fame,  gave  at  firft  a 
ftrong  negative  eleAricity  ;  the  id  and  3d  projec- 
tion gave  A  weak  pofitivc  cle<5tricity.  The  €th 
was  made  with  a  porcelain  cup :  here  the  evapo- 
ration was  flower  at  the  fecond  than  the  firft  pro- 
jcdion  ;  but  from  thi&  it  took  longer  time  till  it 
was  cold,  contrary  to  what  happened  with  the 
metals ;  the  eledricity  was  always  negative.  The 
9th  and  loth  experiments  with  the  fame  cup  pro- 
duced fimilaf  effedls.  The  nth  was  with  fpirits 
of  wine  in  a  filver  crucible :  there  wis  do  ele^ri- 


the  quantity  of  this  Puid  which  is  employed  I 
forming  the  vapour. 

(6oft.)  If  thofe  fubftances'wbtch  were  fafiopl 
We  of  calcination  had,  in  the  above  expcrimcrt! 
always  given  a  pofitivc  eledricity,  and  thofe  whii 
do  not  calcma,  conftantly  the  negative,  every  thii 
would  have  been  explained  by  thefe  pnncfpJtf 
but  the  phenonr»ena  have  not  always  followed  a 
law.    Iron  and  copper  fometimes  give  a  ^^^ 
cle<5tricity,  and  filver  the  pofitivc.    The  firtt  d 
is  eafily  accopnted  for ;  iron  and  copper  readfl 
calcine  in  a  briik  fipe,  And  become  covered  wil 
a  fcaly  cruft,  which  is  n6t  fufceptible  of  any  W 
ther  alteration  with  the  fame  heat.    If  tbebott< 
of  the  crucible  acquires  this  crufty  coating,  tfli 
drop  of  water  placed  thereon  will  be  no  Jongfl"  n 
contaft  with  a  calcinablc  fub<lance;  there  will  Jj 
00  farther  decoropofition,  no  generation  of  m 
eledric  fluid  :  the  vapours,  however,  whidi  irt, 
ftill  formed,  will  abforb  a  part  of  the  fluid  natttj 
rally  contained  in  the  apparatus,  and  tbif  vm, 
therefore  be  elearified  negatively.    It  i«  nol  ^ 
eafy  to  explain  why  filver  gives  fometimes  a  pon- 
tive  elearicity,  but  by  fuppofing  it  to  ^^^^^ J*^ 
mixed  with  copper  or  fome  fubftancc  capable  or 
calcination  ;  and  this  the  more,  as  the  white  per- 
cclaiB  always  gave  negative  clcdricity.  '^^^ 
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poiitioo  was  verified  by  foitic  fubfcqucot  cxpcri- 
Acnts,  to  which  the  fame  filver,  whcD  purilied^ 
3lv2yi  gave  a  negative  elci^ricity. 

(603.)  Of  all  the  tnftnimentft  ufed  for  meafuring 
dflftfidif,  none  have  aniwcred  the  purpofe  bet- 
krLbai  that  invcoted  by  Mr  Bennet,  of  which 
mccouot  is  given  in  the  77th  vol.  of  the  Pbilof. 
Iiwr/  and  which  i»  repTcfentcd/;j"  9"-  P^*  CXXXI. 
Icoolifts  of  two  fiips  of  kaf  gold,  a  a,  fufpend- 
ii  io  a  gUfs  cylinder  B.  The  foot  e  may  be  made 
l^vQod  or  metal,  and  the  cap  d  of  metal ;  the 
ktcr  being  made  flat  at  top»  for  the  convenience 

Id  putting  any  thing  upon  it  that  is  to  be  elcdtrt- 
fed.   The  cap  is  about  an  inch  wider  than  the 
ttmrtcr  of  tie  %yaL(Sy  and  its  rim  about  \  of  an 
pcb  broad,  hanging  parallel  to  the  glafs  to  keep 
iiifficieotljr  infulated,  and  to  turn  oS  the  rain. 
'ithin  this  is  another  circular  rim  about  half  as 
tad  is  the  foimer,  lined  with  filk  or  velvet,  fo 
t  it  Quy  be  nuKk  to  fit  the  outfide  of  the  glafs 
lidlf,  while  the  cap  may  be  eaitly  taken  off*,  to 
pur  any  accident,  happening  to  the  gold  leaf. 
QQktbe  centre  of  the  cap  hangs  a  tin  tube  r,  fomc- 
bt  longer  than  the  depth  of  the  inner  n.^n,  in 
lich  a  fmall  peg  /  is  placed,  which  may  be 
ten  out  occaionally.    To  tbi$  peg,  which  is 
l&dcd  at  one  end  and  flat  at  the  other,  two  Hips 
)c3i  gold  are  fattened  with  palle,  gum- water, 
jBiTiilh.    Tbcfe  are  about  a  fifth  part  of  an 
I  broad,  and  two  inches  long,  tapering  to  a 
kp  point.    In  one  fide  of  the  cap  is  a  fmall  tube 
2o place  wires  mi  bh are  two  long  pieces  of 
&n  fattened  with  vamifh  on  oppofite  fides  of 
:ioternal  furface  of  the  glafs,  where  the  leaf 
d  may  be  expedcd  to  (Irike,  and  in  connec- 
B  with  the  foot.    The  upper  end  of  the  glafs 
icorcred  and  lined  with  fealing .  wax  as  low  as 
k  outcrmoft  rim,  to  make  the  infulation  more 
pkOi,   An  improvement  on  this  cle^rometer 
llo  make  the  cylinder  pretty  long,  and  to  have 
(joall  additional  tube  of  gum- lac  on  the  end  of 
b  The  dips  of  tin  foil  reach  almoft  to  the  edge 
J  the  outer  rim,  and  are  /harp- pointed  at  top ; 
iKicciflg  in  the  middle,  and  dccreafing  in  breadth 
|«in  u  they  dcfcend. 

,{604.)  The  fenfibility  of  this  elcdromcter  is  ex- 
Rffle,  as  appears  from  the  following  experiments : 
fc  On  putting  powdered  chalk  into  a  pair  of  bel- 
9%h  ami  blowing  it  upon  the  cap,  the  latter  was 
Icdrificd  pofitively  wht-n  the  nozzle  of  the  bel- 
Ifci  was  about  fix  inches  from  it ;  but  at  the  dif- 
tocc  of  3  feet  from  the  nozzle,  the  fame  ftrcam 
fcTif.tU  ii  negatively.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
p&icity  may  be  changed  from  pofitive  to  nega- 
W  from  the  mere  cin;uT!*(Unce  of  the  wider  dif- 
Won  of  this  (h-eam  of  chalk  in  the  air.  It  may 
JM  be  changed  by  placing  a  bunch  of  fine  wire, 
P»  or  feathers,  in  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows ;  and 
M  likcwife  negative  when  blown  from  a  pair  of 
Wws  without  their  iron  pipe,  fo  that  it  may 
^ooc  out  in  a  larger  ftream,  Ihis  laft  experiment 
*H  found  to  anfwcr  beft  in  wet  veathcr.  There 
u  Hkcwifc  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
optrinient  in  which  the  elc^ricity  u  pofitive, 
^  thai  in  which  it  is  negative ;  the  forrrt.  being 
<»n)mundatcd  with  fome  degree  of  pern»ant.»cy 
to  like  cap,  fo  that  the  gold  Itaf  continues  fc^r 
Mnc  time  to  diverge;  but  the  latter  being  only 
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momentary,  and  the  gold  leaf  eollapfin^  as  foon 
as  the  cloud  of  chalk  is  difperfed.  The  reafou 
why  the  former  continues  is,  that  the  chalk  flick» 
to  the  cap.  II.  A  piece  of  chalk  drawn  over  a 
brufh,  or  powdered  chalk  put  into  the  brufh,  and 
proje(fted  upon  the  cap,  ele^rifies  it  negatively  ; 
but  its  cle<5lricity  is iK>t  communicated.  IH.  Pow- 
dered chalk  blown  with  the  mouth  or  bellows 
from  a  metal  plate  phced  upon  the  cap,  cledlri- 
fies  it  permanently  politivc.  If  the  chalk  is  blown 
from  the  phlc,  cither  hifulated  or  not,  fo  that  the 
powder  may  pafs  over  the  cap,  if  not  too  far  off*, 
it  is  alfo  pofitive.  If  a  bruftt  is  placed  upon  the 
cap,  and  a  piece  of  chalk  drawn  over  it,  when 
the  hand  is  withdrawn,  the  leaf  gold  gradually 
opens  with  pofitive  ele^ricity  as  the  clond  of  chalk 
difperfes.  IV.  Powdered  chalk  falling  from  one 
plate  to  another  placed  upon  the  inftrunaentj  elec- 
trifies it  negatively. 

(605.)  Other  methods  of  producing  elcdricity 
with  chalk  and  other  powders  have  been  tried  ; 
as  proje<fting  chalk  from  a  goofe  wing,  chalking 
the  edges  of  books  and  clapping  the  book  fudden- 
ly  together,  and  fifting  the  powder  upon  the  cap  ; 
all  which  ele^ftrified  it  negatively :  but  the  inftru- 
ment  being  placed  in  a  dufij  road,  and  the  duft 
ffruck  up  with  a  (lick  near  it,  eleArified  it  pofi-> 
tively.  Breaking  the  glafs  iefir  upon  a  book  elec- 
trified it  iiegatively,  but  when  broken  in  water  it 
did  not  eledtrify  it.  Wheat  flour  and  red  lead  arc 
flrongly  negative  in  all  cafes  where  the  chalk  is 
pofitive.  The  following  powders  were  like  chalk  : 
red  ochre  and  yellow  rofin,  coal  alhes,  powdered 
crocus  metallorum,  aurum  mofaicum,  black  lead* 
lampblack  (which  was  only  fcnfible  in  the  two  firlt 
methods),  powdered  quick  lime,  amber,  lapis  c^ 
laminaritt,  Spanilh  brown,  powdered  fulphur, 
flower  of  fulphur,  iron  filings,  ruft  of  iron,  (and. 
Rofin  and  chalk,  feparately  alike,  were  changed 
by  mixture ;  this  was  often  tried  in  dry  weather, 
but  did  not  fucceed  in  damp:  white  lead  alfo 
fometimes  produced  pofitive  and  fometimes  nega- 
tive elc<5tricity  when  blown  from  a  plate.  If  a 
metal  cup  be  placed  upon  the  cap  with  a  red-hot 
coal  in  it,  a  fpoonful  of  water  thrown  in  elc<flri- 
fies  the  cap  negatively ;  and  if  a  bent  wire  be  pla^ 
ced  in  the  cap,  with  a  piece  of  paper  faftened  to 
it  to  increafe  its  furface,  the  pofitive  eltdlricity 
of  the  afcendiiig  vapour  may  be  tried  by  introdu- 
cing the  paper  into  it.  The  eleftrification  of  fogs 
and  rain  feems  to  be  well  illuftrated  by  pouring 
water  through  an  infulalcd  cullender,  containing 
hot  coals,  where  the  afcending  vapour  is  poUtive 
and  falling  drops  negative. 

(606.)  The  fenfibility  of  thiseledtrometer  is  con- 
fidcrably  augmentetl  by  placing  a  candle  upon  the 
cap.  A  cloud  of  chalk,  which  in  the  other  cafe 
only  juft  opens  the  leaf  gold,  will  caufe  it  to  ftrike 
the  fides  for  a  long  time  together ;  and  the  elec- 
tricity, which  was  not  before  communicated,  now 
paflcs  into  the  electrometer,  caufing  the  leaf  gold 
to  repel  after  it  is  carried  away.  Even  fealing  wax 
will  thus  communicate  its  eledricity  at  the  dif- 
tancc  of  II  inches  at  Icaft,  which  it  would  fcarcely 
otherwife  do  by  rubbing  upon  the  cap.  A  cloud 
of  chalk  or  wheat  flower  may  be  made  in  one 
room,  and  the  cledrometer  with  its  candle  be  af- 
terwards Icifurcly  brought  from  another  room, and 

the 
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the  cloud  will  €fcftHfy  it  before  it  come«  very  near. 
The  air  of  a  room  adjoining  to  that  whert^n  the 
eledtrical  machine  was  ufcd,  was  very  fcnfibly  e- 
ledrified,  which  was  perceived  by  carrying  the 
inftrument  through  it  with  its  candle. 

(607.)  In  very  clear  weather,  when  no  clouds 
were  vifible,  this  ele<5tromeler  has  been  often  ap- 
plied to  theinfulatcd  ftrinK  of  kites  without  metal, 
and  tbeir  pofitive  eledricity  canfcd  the  leaf  gold 
to  ftrike  the  fides ;  but  when  a  kite  wa«  raifcd  in 
cloudy  weather  with  a  wire  in  the  ftriiig,  and 
when  it  gave  fparks  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
the  ele^ricity  was  fenfiblc  by  the  de*5trometer  at 
ten  yarvis  or  more  from  the  firing  ;  but  when  pla- 
ced at  the  diftance  of  fix  feet,  the  leaf  goid  con- 
thiued  to  ftrike  the  fides  of  the  ele<ftn)meter  for 
more  than  an  hour  together,  -tvith  a  velocity  in- 
creafing  and  decrcafing  with  the  denfity  or  dif- 
tance of  the  unequal  clouds  which  pafied  over. 
Sometimes  the  cle^icity  of  an  approaching  cloud 
has  been  fenfible  without  a  kite,  though  iu  a  very 
unfavourable  fituation  for  it,  being  in  a  town  fur- 
rounded  with  hills,  and  where  buildings  encom- 
palled  the  wall  on  which  the  cleftrometer  was 
placed.  A  thunder  cloud  paffing  over  caufed 
the  leaf  gold  to  ftrike  the  fides  of  the  glafa  very 
qttkk  at  each  flafti  of  lightning. 

(608.)  No  fenfible  elc^ricity  is  produced  by 
blowing  pure  air,  projeding  water,  by  fnu)ke, 
flame,  or  explofions  of  gun  powder.  A  book  was 
placed  upon  ihc  cap,  and  ftruck  with  filk,  linen, 
'Woollen,  cotton,  parchment,  aiui  paper,  all  which 
produced  negative  repulfion  ;  but  when  the  other 
fide  of  the  book  was  ftruck  with  filk,  it  became 
pofitive ;  this  fide,  ftruck  at  right  angles  with  the 
former,  was  a^ain  negative;  and  by  continuing 
the  ftrokes  which  produced  pofitive,  it  changed 
to  negative  for  a  little  while;  and,  by  ftopping 
again,  became  pofitive.  No  other  book  would 
do  the  fame,  though  the  fides  were  fcrapcd  un- 
chalked,  upon  a  fuppofition  that  altering  the  fur- 
face  would  produce  it.  At  laft,  one  fide  of  a 
book  was  moiftened,  which  changed  it ;  whence 
it  was  concluded,  that  one  edge  of  the  book  had 
hiu  in  a  damp  place ;  which  conje^ure  was  far- 
ther confirmed  by  all  the  books  becoming  pofitive 
in  damp  weather,  and  one  of  them  being  dried  at 
the  fire  again  became  negative.  When  the  cap 
is  approached  with  excited  fealing  wax,  the  leaf 
gold  may  be  made  to  ftrike  the  fides  of  the  glafa 
above  12  times;  and  as  the  fealing  wax  recedes, 
but  if  it  approaches 


der  to  the  moiftened  plate,  it  ts  negative  wkn 
tb*  bellows  are  pofitive,  as  it  wa»  before  pofitift 
when  the  more  expanded  cloud  was  negative. 
The  experiments  on  evaporation  of  water  may  be 
tried  with  more  eafc  and  certainty  of  fucccfs  by 
licating  the  fmall  end  of  a  tobacco  pipe,  and  pour. 
inz  water  into  the  head  ;  which  running  down  to 
the  heated  p»rt,  is  fuddenly  expanded,  and  wil 
ftiow  its  cle^ricity  when  projcfted  \ipon  the  op 
of  the  eledtrometer  more  fenrtbly  than  any  otbei 
way  that  his  been  tried.  If  the  pipe  be  fixfd  ii 
a  cloven  ftick,  and  placed  in  the  cap  of  one  ded 
trometcr  while  the  fteam  is  projected  upoi  M 
ther,  it  produces  both  ele<5triciric»  at  oncfc-  ^ 
of  wine  and  ether  are  ele^ritied  like  waten  Oi 
and  vitriolic  acid  produced  fmoke  withoiet  »bj 
change  of  eleftriclty.  In  thefe  experiments  a  lojjj 
pipe  is  better  than  a  fhort  one. 

(610.)  MrCAVALLO  invented  an  ele^romctp 

which  anfwers  for  obferving  the  elcftricity  of  t^ 

atmofphere  extremely  well,  though  not  with  y 

nice  accuracy  as  Mr  Ben  net's.     He  ?ive»  the  U 

lowing  account  of  it.    f/>.  i .  Pfatt  CXXXIIL  "a 

prefents  a  very  fimple  inftrument  for  making  rt 

pvriments  on  the  ele«ftricity  of  the  atmotphftt 

an«)  which,  on  feveral  accounts,  feems  to  he  ift 

moft  proper  for  that  purpofe.     A  B  is  a  coinnfl 

jointed  fi  filing  rod,  without  the  laft  or  fmalld 

joint.     Prom  the  extremity  of  this  rod  procwds 

flender  glafs  tube  C,  covered  with  fealiog  «: 

and  having  a  cork  D  at  its  end,  fmm  which  a  pil 

ball  eledromettr  E  i^  fufpended.    H  G I  is  3  pid 

of  twine  faftened  to  the  other  extremity  of  d 

rod,  and  fupported  at  G  by  a  fmall  ftring  Fl 

At  the  end,  I,  of  the  twine,  a  pinitfaftcnd 

which  when  pulhed  into  the  cork  D,  renderst! 

ele<5trometer  E  uninfulated.    When  I  would  a 

ferve  the  electricity  of  the  atmofphere  with  \i 

inftrument,  I  thru  ft  the  pin,  I,  into  the  cork  I 

and  holding  the  rod  by  its  lower  end  A,  pro»d 

it  out  from  a  window  in  the  upper  part  of  d 

houfe,  into  the  air,  raifing  the  end  of  the  rod  v'i 

the  electrometer,  fo  as  to  make  an  angle  of  abd 

50®  or  60^  with  the  horizon.     In  this  Giuiti^jn 

keep  the  inftrut>>cnt  for  a  few  feconds;  and  tW 

pulling  the  twine  at  H,  the  pin  is  difengaged  fm 

the  cork  D ;  which  operation  caufes  the  ftnn?* 

drop  in  the  dotted  fituation  KL,  and  leaves  tl 

clearomcter  iiifulated,  and  electrified  with  aa< 

leCtricity  contrary  to  that  of  the  atmofphere.  Tfc 

done,  I  draw  the  electrometer  into  the  rooni;ij 

examine  the  quality  of  the  eleCtrkity  withotjtd 

ftruCtion  either  from  wind  or  dajlitftij.     "J 

this  inftrument  I  have  maJc  obfenrations  on  U 


it  ftrikes  nearly  as  often ; 

much  quicker  than  it  recedes,  the  fecond  number 

will  fometimes  be  greater.    The  quantity  of  elec-    ^ ^ 

tricity  nectflary  to  caufe  a  repulfion  or  the  leaf    ele^icity  of  the  atr.io1*phere  feveral  times  in »« 
gold  is  fo  fmall,  that  the  fliarpeft  point  or  edges    for  feveral  mouths." 
do  not  draw  it  otf  without  touching ;  heuce  it  is 
unneceflary  to  avoid  points  or  edges  in  the  con- 
ftruClion  of  this  Inftrument. 

(609.)  On  blowing  powders  from  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows at  about  the  diftance  of  3  inches,  upon  a 
plate  which  is  moiftened  or  oiled,  its  eleCtricity  is 
contrary  to  that  produced  by  blowing  upon  a  dry 
plate.  This  ihows  that  the  eleClricity  of  the 
ftreams  of  powd  r  ifluing  out  of  the  bellows  is 
only  contrary  to  the  more  expanded  part,  becaufe 

it  is  within  the  influence  of  its  atmofphere;  for    .^^^  ..1^1^  ^*  iw  s^  .«.  ^v/»wv^  .^.v- »      ^ 

when  this  is  deHroved  by  the  adhefion  of  the  povyv    alfo  Is  the  part  of  it  which  is  cptcrcd  by  the  l^ 


(611.)  Mr  Cavallo's  electrowetir  ^ 
RAIN  is  reprefented  in//-.  2.  P/arr  CXXXllI.  C 
this  he  gives  the  follov^ing  dcfcription:  **  In  P'^ 
ciple  it  is  nothing  ipore  than  an  infulatcd  iowfl 
ment  to  catch  the  rain,  and  by  a  pith  ball  c'J 
trometer,  to  ft»ow  the  quantity  and  quality  w" 
eleCtricity.--A  B  C I  is  a  ftrong  glafs  tube  aboj 
2\  fert  lorg,  having  a  tin  funnel  DE  cemented 0 
its  ex^emity,  which  funnel  defends  part  of  a 
tui-e  from  the  rain.  The  outfide  furfacc  of  iw 
rube  from  A  to  B  is  covtred  with  fcaliflg  f«* J 
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Bd.  FD  it  a  (piece  of  cane*  round  which  brafii 
wires  3IC  twi*<ed  in  different  directions,  fo  as  to 
otcfa  the  rain  eafilf,  and  at  the  fame  tioae  to  make 
to  refiftanctr  to  the  wind.  This  piece  of  cane  is 
bed  into  the  tube ;  and  a  flender  wire  proceed* 
\h$  from  it  goes  through  the  bore  of  the  tube, 
;tnd  communicates  with  the  flrong  wire  AG, 
winch  is  thrufl  into  a  piece  of  cork  faftened  to  the 
end,  A.  of  the  tube.  The  end,  G,  of  the  wire  A  G, 
fa  formed  in  a  ring,  fronn  which  I  fufpend  a  more 
ff  If fi  (enfthle  pith  ball  ele^romcter  as  occafion 
itqa»rw.  This  inftrument  is  fattened  to  the  flde 
'the window  frame,  where  it  is  fupported  by 
Dog  brafs  hooks  at  C  B ;  which  part  of  the  tube 
I  covered  with  a  filk  lace,  in  order  to  adapt  it 
Iter  to  the  hooks.  The  part  F  C  b  out  of  the 
hodow,  with  the  end  F  elevated  a  little  above 
he  horixon.  The  temaining  part  of  the  inf^ru- 
^t  cdmes  thh)ugh  a  hole  in  one  of  the  lights  of 
heiaih  within  the  room,  and  no  nxpre  of  it  touch- 
Ci  the  fide  of  the  window  than  the  part  C  B« 
i^eo  rt  raint,  efpeciallj  in  paiBng  ihowers,  this 
kftrumcnt,  flanding  in  the  fituation  above  dcfcri* 
kd,  is  nrquently  eledrified  ;  and,  by  the  diver-* 
fBf  (^  the  elearoroeter,  the  quaotitv  and  quali- 
frof  the  electricity  of  the  rain  may  be  obferved 
jpout  any  danger  of  miftake.  With  this  inftru- 
Potlhare  obfenrcd,  that  the  rain  is  generally, 
PB|ii  not  always,  eledrified  negatively ;  and 
ioktimet  fo  itrongly,  that  I  h^ve  been  able  to 
^e  a  (man  coated  phial  at  the  wire  A  G.  This 
MFoaient  (hould  be  fixed  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
iwy  be  eafily  taken  off  from  the  window  and 
Maced  again  as  occafion  requires ;  for  it  will  be 
KtHary  to  clean  it  very  often,  particularly  when 
I  ftowcr  of  rain  is  approaching. 

kcT.  Xfll.  0/  the  CONDENSER,  the  DOUBLBR, 
*^  the  COLLtiCTOR  of  ilectricity;  tbt 
iLlCraiCAL    AIR    THERMOMETER,   &C. 

(<u.)  Although  moft  of  the  ele^rometers  de- 
fcbtd  m  laft  fe^tion  arc  cxtremelv  accurate,  yet 
vot  arc  many  degrees  of  ele^ricity  too  fmall  to 
te  obferved  by  any  of  them.  To  be  able  to  col- 
W  thefc,  it  is  ncceflary  to  have  an  inftrument  ca- 
^  of  retaining  the  dedtricity  it  receives  for  a 
tofideraWe  time,  and  of  allowing  it  to  accumu- 
j|<  till  it  becomes  capable  of  being  meafured  by 
te  of  the  common  methods.  To  attain  thefc 
2«^»i  two  inftruments  have  been  invented,  upon 
•wch  Mr  CavaUo  has  the  following  obfervationt. 

(613 )  •«  Bcfides  the  way  of  aijpertaining  fmal^ 
Jollities  of  cledricity  by  means  of  very  delicate 
F^Tometers,  two  methods  have  l)cen  commoni- 
Cttcd  to  the  philofophical  world,  by  which  fuch 
p*»»^tiei  of  eledricity  majr  be  rendered  manifeft 
PcottH  not  be  perceived  by  other  means.  The 
Woftboie  metbodi  is  an  invention  of  M.  Vol- 
*^  the  apparatus  for  it  t>eing  called  the  condem- 
JJ*  or  ELECTRICITY,  and  is  described  in  the 
^Jilofopbical  Tranlaaions,  Vol.  LXXII.  The 
«* a  contrivance  of  the  rev.  Mr  A.  BENN&Ty 
wbocalUthc  apparatus  the  Oouvler  of  elec- 
JJ^ciTY.  A  defcriptloo  of  it  is  infertci  in  the 
«i;x>(cphical  Tran(aaions,  Vo).  LXXVII. 

v6!4.)  M  M.VoLTA'sconden(erconfi£bsof  aflat 
*w  fcooth  metal  plate,  furniihed  with  an  infu- 
Wmg  handle,  and  a  fciciconduding,  or  impcr- 
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fcAly  infulating,  plane.  When  one  wiHies  to  ex- 
amine a  we;ik  eledricity  with  this  apparatus,  as 
that  of  the  air  in  calm  and  hot  weather,  which  is 
not  gtniraUy  fenfible  to  an  electrometer,  he  muft 
place  the  aborc-mendoned  plate  upon  the  femi« 
conducing  plane,  and  a  wire,  or  feme  other  con- 
ducing fubftance,  muft  be  conneCed  with  the 
metal  plate,  and  mufl  t>e  extended  in  the  open 
air,  fo  as  to  abforb  ita  cledtricity ;  then,  after  a 
certain  time,  the  metal  plate  muft  ke  feparated 
fium  the  femi-condu^ing  plane;  and  being  pre- 
feuted  to  an  eleCromcter,  will  cleArify  it  much 
more  than  if  it  had  not  been  placed  upon  the 
above  mentioned  plane. 

(615.)  •*  The  principle  on  which  the  a^ion  of 
this  apparatus  dtptnds  is,  that  the  metal  plate* 
whilft  Aanding  contiguous  to  the  femi  conducing 
plane,  will  both  abforb  and  retain  a  much  great- 
er quantity  of  eleftricity  than  it  can  either  abi. 
forb  or  retain  when  feparate,  its  capacity  being 
increafed  in  the  former  and  diminifhed  in  the  lat- 
ter cafe. 

(616.)  "  Whoever  confiders  this  apparatus,  win 
eafily  find,  that  its  office  is  not  to  manifeft  a  fmall 
quantity  of  ele^ricity,  but  to  condenfe  an  ex- 
panded quantity  of  cledlricity  into  a  (ball  fpace  i 
hence,  if  by  means  of  this  apparatus  one  expe<5t- 
ed  to  fender  more  manifeft  than  it  generally  is* 
when  communicated  immediately  to  an  elcdlro- 
meler,  the  eleCricity  of  a  fmall  tourmalin,  or  of 
a  hair  when  rubbed,  he  would  find  bimfclf  mif* 
taken. 

(617.)  *♦  It  is  Mr  Bennet's  doublcr  that  wa« 
intended  to  anfwer  that  end ;  viz.  to  multiply,  by- 
repeated  doubling,  a  fmall,  and  otherwife  unper- 
ctivable,  quantity  of  eleftricity,  till  it  became  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  affed  an  eledrometer,  to  give  fparks* 
&c.  The  merit  of  this  invention  is  certainly  con- 
fiderable ;  but  the  ufe  of  it  is  far  from  precifc  and 
certain.  This  apparatus  confifts  of  3  brals  plates* 
which  we  (hall  call  A,  B,  and  C ;  each  of-which  is 
about  3  or  4  inches  in  /liamcter.  The  firft  plate 
A  is  placed  upon  the  gold  leaf  cleftrometer,  or  it 
may  be  fupported  horizontally  by  any  other  infu- 
lating (land,  and  its  upper  part  only  is  thinly  var- 
nilhed.  The  id  plate  B  is  vamiihed  on  both  fideSf 
and  is  fumi(hed  with  an  infulating  handle,  which 
is  fafte«ed  laterally  to  the  edge  of  it.  The  ^d 
plate  C  is  vamifhed  on  the  under  fide  only,  and 
is  fumifhed  with  an  infulating  handle,  which  is 
perpendicular  to  its  upper  fuiface. 

(618.)  "  This  apparatus  is  ufed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  plate  B  being  laid  upon  the 
plate  A,  the  fmall  quantity  of  elearicitjr,  which 
IS  required  to  be  multiplied,  is  communicated  to 
the  under  part  of  the  plate  A,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  upper  part  of  B  is  touched  with  a  fin-  • 
ger ;  then  the  finger  is  firft  removed ;  the  plate  B 
is  afterwards  removed  from  over  the  plate  A.  The 
plate  C  is  now  laid  upon  B,  and  its  upper  furface 
IS  touched,  for  a  fhort  time,  with  a  finger.  Bf 
this  operation  it  is  dear,  that  if  the  cle^ricitf 
communicated  to  the  plate  A  is  pofitive,  the  plate 
B  muft  have  acquired  a  ne^atiire  eledridty,  and 
the  plate  C  muft  have  acquired  the  pofitive,  vis. 
the  fame  of  the  plate  A.  Now  the  pTate  B,  be- 
ing feparated  from  C,  is  laid  as  before  upon  A| 
the  edge  of  C  if  brought  into  cootad  with  the 
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under  port  of  the  plate  A»  and 
'  tiiAe  the  upper  part  of  B  is  touched  with  a  finger ; 
.by  which  means  the  plate  B,  being  aded  upon 
by  the  atmofpheres  of  both  the  plates  A  and  €» 
will  acquire  nearly  twice  as  much  electricity  as  it 
.did  the  Srft  time,  and  of  courfe  will  render  the 
plate  C,  when  that  is  laid  upon  it»  proportion;)bIy 
more  eledrified  than  before :  thus,  by  repeating 
this  operation,  the  eledrichy  may  be  increafed  to 
jjiny  required  degree. 

C619.)  "iThe  varnifh  on  thofe  furfaces  of  the 
.plates  which  are  to  He  contiguous  to  each  other, 
icrves  to  prevent  the  metal  of  one  touching  the 
jnetal  of  the  other ;  for  in  that  cafe,  inftcad  of 
one  plate  caufing  a  contrary  eleftricity  in  the  o- 
•^er,  the  elcAricity  of  the  firft  would  be  gradual- 
}y  communicated  to  the  others,  and  would  be  dif- 
^pated. 

(6ao^)  "  As  foon  a*i  I  umlerftood  the  principle 
.of  this  contrivance,  I  haftened  to  conftru^  fuch 
an  apparatus?,  in  order  to  try  feveral  experiments 
of  a  very  delicate  nature,  efpecially  on  animal  bo> 
dies  and  vegetables,  which  could  not  have  been 
attempted  before,  for  want  of  a  method  of  afcer- 
taining  c*cecdingly  fmall  quantities  of  eledricity; 
tut  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  many  expc- 
riliicnta,  \  wi?,at  laft  forced  to  conclude,  that  the 
doiiblcr  ofjJ^lricity  is  not  an  inflrument  to  be 
depended  <SpQn,  for  this  principal  reafon,  viz.  bc- 
*caufe  it  multiplies  not  only  the  eleftricity  which 
is  willingly  communicated  to  it  from  the  fubftancc 
jn  (jueftion ;  but  it  muftiplies  alfo  that  electricity 
which  m  the  (Jourfe  of  the  operation  is  almoft  un« 
j^voidably  pn>duced^y  accidental  fridion;  or  that 
Quantity  of  eledricity,  however  fmall  it  may  be, 
which  adheres  to  th«  pkted  in  fpite  of  every  care 
^d  precaution. 

(6a I.)  "  Having  foutld,  tTrat  with  a  doubter 
<don(lrudted  in  the  above  defcribed  manner,  after 
doubling  or  multiplying  20  or  30  times,  it  always 
became  ftrongly  eleClrified,  though  no  electricity 
had  been  communicated  to  it  before  the  opera- 
tion, and  though  every  endeavour  of  depriving  it 
of  any  adhering  eleClricity  had  been  praiftifed ;  I 
naturally  attributed  that  elcAricity  wtiich  appear^ 
ed  after  repeatedly  doubling,  to  fome  fri(5tion 
given  to  the  vamilh  of  the  plates  in  the  courfe  of 
the  operation.  In  order  to  avoid  entirely  this 
fo'urce  of  miftake,  or  at  leaft  of  fufpicion,  I  con- 
ItruCted  %  plates  without  the  lead  vamHh,  and 
which,  of  courfe,  could  not  touch  each  other, 
fcut  were  to  (land  only  within  about  one  Jth  of 
an  inch  of  each  other.  To  effeCt  this,  each  plate 
ilood  vertical,  and  was  ftipported  by  two  glala 
fticks,  which  were  covered  with  fealing  wax* 
Thefe  were  infertcd  into  a  wooden  pedeftal  •j\  in- 
ches long,  %\  broad,  and  i^  inch  thick,  being 
p.ept  fall  by  cement  both  to  the  pedeftal  and  Hke- 
wife  to  another  piece  of  wood  faftened  to  the  back 
of  the  plate*  The  plate  ilfelf  is  of  ftrong  tin^ and 
meafures  about  8  inches  in  diameter.  The  ftand 
projeds  very  little  before  the  plate ;  by  which 
means,  when  two  of  thofe  plates  are  placed  upon 
a  table  facing  each  other,  "the  wooden  (land*  will 
i^revent  their  coming  into  adualcontaCt. 
jl(62a.)  **  I  need  not  dcfcribe  the  manner  of 
doubling  or  of  multiplying  with  thofe  plates ;  tlic 
QpemioQ  bsing  ciI«otialIy  the  lame  as  when  the 
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at  the  (ame    plates  are  conftniCted  according  to*  Mr 
original  plan,  excepting  that,  inftead  of 
them  one  upon  the  other,  mine  are  placed 
each  other;  and  in  performing  the  operatioii 
are  laid  hold  of  by  the  wooden  itand  A  B  ;  <b  1 
no  fridion  can  tsike  place  either  upon  the 
legs  or  upon  any  vamilh ;  for  thefe  platca 
no  need  of  being  vamiftied.  .  Sometimes,  inf 
of  touching  the  plates  themfelves  with  the  fit 
I  have  fixed  a  piece  of  thin  wire  to  the  back  j 
the  plate,  and  Iiavc  then  applied  the  finger  to  f 
extremity  of  the  wire,  fnfpcCUng  that  fome 
tion  and  fome  electricity  might  poffibly  be  pn 
ced,  when  the  finger  was  applied  in  full  conta^| 
the  plate  itfelf. 

(613.)  *♦  It  is  evident,  that  as  the  plates  do  i 
come  fo  near  to  each  other  in  this  as  they  d«  | 
tfce  other  conftruCtion,  the  eleCtridty  of  ooel 
them  cannot  produce  fo  great  a  quantity  of  I 
contrary  eleCtricity  in  the  oppofite  plate  :  he 
in  this  conftruCtion,  it  wHl  be  neceflary  to 
tinuc  the  operation  of  doubling  fomewhat  I 
but  this  difadvantage  is  more  than  repaiil  by  1 
certainty  of  avoiding  any  friCtion^ 

(614.)  *'  Having    conftruCted   thofe    plate 
thought  that  I  might  proceed  to  perfomo   the  I 
tended  experiments  without  any  further  obT 
tion  :  but  in  this  I  found  myfelf  quite  mifia 
for  on  trying  to  multiply  with  thofe  new^  pfi 
and  when  no  eleCtricity  had  previoudy  been  < 
munic^ed  to  any  of  them,  I  found,  that 
doubling  10,  15,  or  at  moft  40  times,  theyl 
came  fo  full  of  electricity  as  to  ^afford  even  fp 
All  my  endeavours  to  deprive  them  of  eleC^ 
proved  ineffectual.    Neither  expofing  thetn, 
efpecially  the  glafs  flicks,  to  the  flame  of  T 
paper,  nor  breathing  upon  them  repeatedly^  * 
leaving  them  untouched  for  feveral  days,  and  < 
for  a  whdle  month,  during  which  time  the 
remained  conneCled  with  the  ground  by  mean 
good  conduClors,  nor  any  other  ptecaution  1 1 
think  of,  was  found  capable  of  depriving  th 
every  veftige  of  eleClricity;  fo  that  they 
fhow  none  after  doubling  iO|  15,  or  at  moftl 
times. 

(615.)  "  The  eleClricity  produced  by  them  1 
not  always  of  the  fame  fort;  for  fometimes  it ' 
negative  for  a  or  3  days  together  ;  at  other 
it  was  pofitive  for  i  or  3  days  more ;  and  ofte 
changed  in  every  operation.  This  made  me 
peCt,  that  poffibly  the  beginning  of  that  eK 
city  was  derived  from  my  body,  and  being 
tnunicatcd  by  the  finger  to  the  plate  that  was  i 
touched,  was  anerwards  multiplied.  In  or  ~ 
clear  this  fufpicion,  I  adually  tried  thofe 
at  diffirrent  times,  viz.  before  and  after  tiav 
walked  a  great  deal,  before  and  after  dinner,  , 
noting  very  accurately  the  quality  of  the 
city  produced  each  time ;  but  the  effeds  fet 
to  be  quite  unconnected  with  the  above  mentti 
cd  concomitant  circum fiances ;  which  indc^ 
dence  was  further  confirmed  byobfcnring  that  1 
eleClricity  produced  by  the  plates  was  of  a  fit| 
tuating  naturcr  even  when,  inftead  of  even  tc 
ing  the  plate  with  the  finger,  they  had  been  tc 
ed  with  a  wire,  which  was  conneClcd  writh  ' 
ground,  ^nd  which  1  managed  by  means  of  ao  \ 
fulating  handle. 

(6j 
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(6i6.)  *•  At  lift,  after  a  grreat  variety  oF  experi- 
irots,  whtch  it  is  nnneceflary  to  clefcribe,*  1  became 
Vf  convinced,  that  thofc  plates  did  always  retain 
liinill  quantity  of  clcAricity,  perhaps  of  that  fort 

*  w^ich  they  had  been  laft  electrified,  and  of 
kh  k  was  almoft  impoflible  to  deprive  them. 

various  quality  of  the  electricity  produced 
owinj;  to  this,  vit,  that  as  one  of  thofe  plates 
Iwpoflcflcd  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  pofitlve  elec- 
Briry,  ^nd  another  was  poflcfled  of  the  negative 
^ncity,  that  plate  which  happened  to  t>e  the 

Kpowerfiil,  occafioned  a  contrary  cleAricity 
e  other  plate,  and  finally  produced  an  accU- 
!h*m  of  that  particular  fort  of  ele<5tricity. 
617;)  **  Thefe    obfenrations   evidently   (how, 
i  DO  precife  refult  can  be  obtained  from  the  ufc 
tb-ifc  plates ;  and  of  courfe,  that  when  con- 
fcd:d  according  to  the  original  plan,  they  are 
P  mote  equivocal,  becaufp  they  admit  of  more 
•rcrs  of  miftake.     As  thofe  plates,  after  doub- 
kot  multiplying  only  4  or  5  tinacs,  (bow  no 
p3  of  de<5tricity,  none  having  been  compiuni- 
6d  to  them  before,  I  imagined  that  they  might 
^1  fo  far  only,  viz.  that  when  a  fmall  quail- 
ed eleftricitvis  communicated  to  any  of  them 
ie  courfe  or  fome  experiment,  one  might  mul- 
}  it  with  fdfety  4  or  5  times^  which  would 
IW  of  advantage*  in  various  cafes ;  but  in  this 
*y  cxpeaationa  were  difappointed. 
b5.}  **  Having  obferved,  after  many  c^cperi- 
*5i  that  CizUris  paribus i  when  2  began  to  mul- 
f  from  a  certain  plate.  Which  we  thail  call  A, 
tlriftricity  which  refulted  was  generally  pofi- 
!j  <nd  when  I  l>egan  with  another  plate  B,  viz. 
fclfring  this  plate  B  ^ s  t4ie  lirft  plate,  the  re- 
fcg  cledricity  was  gencraHy  negative ;  I  com- 
pGited  fome  negative  ele^^icity  to  the  plate 
*f  H  a  view  of  deft^roving  its  inherent  poiitivc 
^ncrty.    This  pfate  A  being  now  eleArified 
■tivdjr,  hut  ib  weakly  as  jult  to  afic^ft  an  elec- 
^^t  I  beg^n  doubling;   but  after   having 
klcd  j  or  4  times,  I  found,  by  the  help  of  an 
^^metcr,  'tt>at  the  communicated  negative  e- 
^y  in  the  plate  was  diminilhed  inftead  of 
\  increafed ;  fo  Ih^  (bmetimcs  it  vaniftied 
^y»  though  by  continuing  the  operation  it 

*  W^n  to  incrcafe  again,  after  a  certain  pe- 
L  This  fhows,  that  the  quantity  of  eleArict- 
*bich  however  fmall  it  maybe,  remains  in  a 
'fiti'  feftcned  to  the  plates,  will  help  either  to 
*it  or  to  diminifli  the  accumulation  or  mal- 
•Qlion  of  the  comnninicated  electricity,  ac- 
^  as  it  happens  to  be  of  the  fame  or  of  a 
^fw  nature. 

^.)  **  After  an  the  above  mentioned  experi- 
F[*n«dc  with  thofe  doubling  or  multiplying 
P"i  wc  may  come  to  the  following  conclufion^ 
fc  tiiu  the  invention  is  very  ingenious,  but  their 
fcttbynomeans  to  be  depended  upon.  It  is 
fjt  wilbcd  that  they  may  be  improved  fo  as  to 
"We  the  weighty  objedions  that  have  been  men- 
*^ ;  the  firft  defideratum  being  to  conftrudt  a 
'  w  iuch  platc^  as,  when  no  eledlricity  is  com- 
^'^catcd,  will  produce  none  after  having  pcr- 
^^d  the  operatioo  of  doubling  for  a  cettain 
^«^  of  times. 

^^•)"Upoo  the  whole,   the   noctbods   by 
«ai  fiaan  quaatitid  of  ckdricity  aaay  be  afccr- 
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tained  with  predion  are,  as  far  as  T  know,  only 
three.    If  the  abfolute  quantity  of  electricity  be 
fmall  and  pretty  Well  condenfed,  as  that  produ- 
ced  by  a  fmall  tourmalin  when  heated,  or  by  a 
hair  when  rubbed,  the  only  efFedual  method  of* 
manifefting  its  prefencc,  and  afcertaining  its  qua- 
lity, is  to  coipmunicate  it  imraedrately  to  a  very  ' 
delicate  ele<5trometer,  viz.  a  very  light  one,  that 
has  no  great  extent  of  noctallic  or  of  other  con-    . 
du<5ting  fubftancc ;  becaule  if  the  fmall  quantity  * 
of  eledricity  that  is  communicated  to  it  be  ex* 
panded  throughout  a  proportionably  great  furface, 
"its  elafticity,  and  of  courfe  its  power  of  feparatinr 
the  corks  of  an  eleCtromuer,  will  be 'diminilhed 
in  the  fame  proportion. 

(6.11.)  "  The  other  cafe  is,  when  one  wants  to. 
afcertain  the  prcfence  of  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  eleiftricity,  which  is  difperfed  or  expanded  into 
a  greaj  fpac^,  and  is  little  condenfed,  like  the 
conftant  elcAricity  of  the  atmofphere  in  clear 
weather,  or  like  the  cJe<ftricity  which  remains  in 
a  large  Ij^yden  phial  after  the  firft  or  fecond  dif- 
charge. 

{i>y%,)  **  To effc<ft  this,  I  ufc  an  apparatus,  which 
An  principle  is  nothing  more  than  M.  Volta's 
condcnfer;  but  with  certain  alterations,  which 
reader  it  lefs  efficacious  than  in  the  original  plan, 
but  at  the  fame  time  render  it  ratich  lefs  fubjeft 
to  equivocal  refults.    I  place  two  of  the  above 
defcribed  tin  plates  upon  a  table,  facing  each  o- 
ther,  and  about  one  8th  of  an  inch  afunder.    One 
of  thofe  plates,  for  inftance  A#  is  conneded  with 
the  floor  by  means  of  a  wire,  and  the  other  plate 
B  is  made  to  comruunicate,  by  any  convenient 
means,  with  the  ekv'tricity  that  \%  required  to  bfc 
colle^Red.    In  this  difpoCtion  th^  plate  B,  on  ac- 
count of  the  proximity  of  the  other  plate>  wiH 
imbibe  more  efedricity  thkn  if  it  (tood  far  fi-om  it^ 
the  plate  A  in  tijia  cafe  a^ing  like  the  femi-con- 
duiSting  plane  of  M.  Volta's  condenfer,   though 
not  with  quite  an  equal  e/fed,  becaufe  the  other 
plate  B  does  not  touch  it ;  but  yet,  for  the  very 
fome  reafon,*ttis  metliod  is  incomparably  lew 
fubje<a  to  any  equivocal  refult.    \yhen  the  plates 
have  remained  in  the  faid  fituation  for  the  time 
that  may  be  judged  necclfary,  the  communication  * 
between  the  plate  B  and  the  coiidu<5ting  fubftancc  ' 
which  conveyed  the  dedricity,  muft  t>e  difconti- 
Bued  by  means  of  a  glafs  ftiek,  or  other  infuhting 
body ;  then  the  plate  A  is  rervoved,  and  the  plate 
8  is  prcfentcd  to  an  eie^romrter,  in  order  to  af- 
certain the  quality  of  the  ele^ricity ;  but  if  the  ' 
cle(ftrometer  be  not  affeded  by  it,  then  the  plate  *♦ 
B  is  brought  with  its  edge  into  contadt  with  ano-' 
ther  very  fm^  plate,  (about  thetfr/e  of  a  {hilling,) 
which  (lands  upon  a  fjmicond4(fh*ng  plane,  (of 
wood  covered  with  copal  vamillg)  after  the  man- 
ner of  M.  Volta's  condenfer 5   nhfch  done,  the 
fmall  plate,  being  held  by  its  infifiating  handle,  if 
removed  ft-om  the  inferioi  plane,  and  prefented  to 
the  eleftrometer :  and  it  frequently  happens,  that 
the  fmall  plate  will  affeft  the  eiedrometer  very 
fenfibly,   and  quite  fuflicient  tor  the  purpofb ) 
whereas  the  large  plate  itfelf  Ihowcd  no  clear 
figns  of  eledricity. 

(633.)  "  If  it  be  alkcd,  why  I  ufc  the  fcmicon- 
dudting  plane  for  this  fnidl  plate,  and  not  for  the 
large  Qix^i  the  anfwer  is,  firft,  bccauIc Ihe  large 
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fimricDnduding  plane  is  incomparatjfJy  mcn*f  diffi- 
cult to  be  pmnired  than  the  fmAll  one  ;  and  idly, 
becaufe  the  rti^all  -jUne  may  be  caGly  deprived  of 
arsy  accidental  ele<5^rlciiy  which  may  adhere  to  it{ 
but  the  large  one  is  more  difficultly  rt- nclcred  fit 
for  the  purpofe,  efpecially  ar  the  lar^te  plate  ought 
Sn  general  to  remain  upon  it  a  much  longer  time 
than  the  fmall  plate  is  to  remain  upon  its  frrni- 
conduifling  plane. 

.(634O  "  The  3d  and  laft  cafe  is^  when  the  elec- 
tricity to  be  afcertained  is  neither  very  confidrr- 
»ble  in  quantity  nor  much  condenftd  ;  fuch  i»  the 
electricity  of  the  Uair  of  certain  animals,  of  the 
furface  of  phocoUte  when  cooling,  &c.  In  this 
cafe  the  beft  methoil  is  to  apply  a  metal  plate, 
furniftied  with  an  infulating  handle,  like  an  elec- 
tropborus  plate,  to  the  electrified  body,  and  to 
touch  thi«%^-te  with  a  dnger  for  a  ihort  time 
whild  ftandiug  in  that  situation  ;  which  done,  the 
pUte  is  removetd,  and  is  brought  near  an  elc^ro- 
iDcter ;  o^*  its  ele^ricity  may  be  commuaicated  to 
the  plate  of  a  fmall  condenfer,  as  direjfted  in  the 
preceding  cafc,  which  will  render  the  clc^iicitir 
more  confpicuoiis.  It  is  evident,  tKat  in  this  cafe 
th/c  metal  plate  will  ac<|atre  the  ele^city  poiK 
trary  to  that  of  the  fubftaoce  in  queftion :  but  this 
anfwcrs  thp  f;^roe  p^rpofe^  for  if  the  electricity  of 
the  plate  be  found  to  be  po(\tive,  one  muft  con- 
dode»  that  the  ele^ricif  y  «»f  the  boriy  in  queftiuo 
Is.negativey  and  contrariwiie.  In  this  operation*, 
caie  muft  be  had  not  to  put  tbir  metal  plate  too 
fiear^  or  in  full  conta^Sc  with  the  fubftance  to  be 
examined,  left  the  friition,  likely  to  happen  be- 
tween the  platq  and  ^e  body,  (hould  produce 
fome  cle^^trjcity,  the  origiji  of  which  might  be  at- 
tributed to  pt  her  caufes.    •    •  - 

(6.35.)  *'  Having  fhus  far  defcribed  the  fureft 
tncthodfi  of  afccrtaining  the  preftrnce  and  quality 
of  ele<ftrlcity,  when  it«  quantity  or  degree  of  con- 
denfation  is  fmall,  I  (hall  now  beg  leate  to  add 
fome  farther*  rcmaiks  on  tlie  fubje^  of  electricity 
in  general,  and  which  have  been  principally  f^- 
gefted  by  what  han  beeti  mentioned. 

(636.)  •*  On  the  hypothefis  of  a  fw^le  e]e<51ric 
Huid,  it  is  faid,  tlut  every  fubflance  in  nature, 
when  not  eledlrified,  contains  its  proper  ftiare  of 
elec^tric  fluid,  which  ts  proportionate  to  its  bulki 
or  to  fome  other  of  its  properties ;  and  it  is  gene* 
rally  believed,  that  this  eoual  or  proportionate 
diftribution  of  eledtic  fluid  takes  .place  with  the 
ireatpA  part  of  qatural  bodies.  However,  the 
fad  is  far  from  beiug  fo ;  aud  I  may  vcntuie  to 
affert,  that,  ftridly  /peaking,  every  fubftance  is 
always  cledrified;  ";/«.  th«t  every  iubttance,  and 
even  the  various  parts  of  the  fame  body,  cpittain 
at  all  times  more  or  Icfs  eiedtric  fluid  than  that 
quantity  of  it  whi(^b  it  ought  to  contain,  in  order 
to  be  in  an  ele^jal  equilibrium  with  the  bodies 
that  furround  it. 

X6j7.)  "At  firt  fight  it  may  be  thought  cjuit^ 
Immaterial  to  kmtw,  whether  the  eledric  fluid  is 
difperfed  in  the  ji^f t  proportion  among  the  various 
fubitances  which  arc  not  looked: upon  as  cledri- 
fie(L  or  whether  il  deviatfss  in  -a  fmall  degree  from 
that  proportion. ite  diftribution  ;  but  it  will  here- 
after appear,  that  one  of  thofe  afletlions  will  lead 
1)8  to  the  explanation  of  tin  interefting  phzno- 
mcnoo  in  eleCtnirUyy  wh^ieu  the  otho:  dof s  not 
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admit  of  it ;  befides,  what  is  called  a  fmall  diSe- 
rence  of  the  proportionate  diftribution,  infomudi 
as  it  does  not  af^^  our  inftruments  nay  be  fuf« 
ficient  for  feveral  operations  of  nature,  which  it  i| 
our  intercft  to  inveftigate. 

(6.18.)  '*  If  we  enquire  what  phenomeoa  cvinQi 
this  altered  diftribution,  or  the  adually  dedrifiel 
ftate  of  all  bo<lies,  the  preceding  obfervatioos  1^ 
fumifli  foa>e  very  unequivocal  ones;  eff 
that  of  the  doubling  plates  made  after  my 
which  (bowed  to  be  ele^rijied  even  afier  hi\ 
remained  untouched  for  a  whole  month,  di 
which  time  they  had  been  in  communication  wi 
the  ground  ;  for  if  each  of  them  had  cootaioed 
equal  (hare  of  elc^ric  fluid,  the  elcdric  ati 
phcre  of  one  of  them  could  not  pofli6ily 
a  contrary  electricity  in  the  other,  and  coolcqi 
!y  00  accuaauiation  of  that  power  could  have 
pened. 

(63^.)  "  A  great  number  of  inftancet  are 
in  books  on  the  fubjcd  of  eleAricity,  aod  is  d 
Phii.  Trtmf.  of  piece?  of  glafm  of  fulphur,  of  ifl 
ing  wax,  Sec.  having  remained  electrified  fo  ia\ 
to  affe^  an  eledometer  for  months  after  they  hi 
|>eeh  excited,  or  even  touched  ;  but  the  followi 
experiment  will  fbow,  ip  a  clearer  manner,  I 
•great  length  of  titne  that  a  quantity  of  eledrid 
will  rentain  upon  a  body* 

(640.)  **  Having  condru^ed  a  gold  leaf  eWh 
meter  in  the  nicefl  manner  I  could,  and  wb) 
oii  account  of  the  nonconduding  nature  and  c( 
flru^tion  of  its  upper  part,  could  remain  fcnfl 
ele^rified  for  fevefal  hours  together,  I  comttU 
cated  fomi  eleiitricity  to  it,  which  caufed  the  fl 
of  gold  leaf  to  diverge  with  a.  certain  angle j  I 
As  the  eledricity  was  gradually  diffipated,  ttei 
vergency  diminifh^d  \\\  the  fame  proportion.  Nfl 
wbilft  this  diminution  of  divergency  waegdngJ 
I  looked  through  ^  fifiall  telefcope,  and,^by  im4 
of  a  micrometer,  mc^furcd  the  chords  of  thel 
gles  of  divergency,  fettfng  down  the  time  eUpl 
between  each  pair  of  contiguous  obfcrvatia 
and  as  the  chorJ  of  the  angle  of  divaricatioD  il 
the  direct  Ample  proportion  -of  the  dcnfiiy  of  1 
cledric  fluid,  1  could  by  this  nieans  know  h 
hnuch  eledric  fluid  was  loft  by  the  eleftrpcicta 
a  certain  iime,  and  of  courfe  what  portion  of  I 
elf  6riciiy  firit  communicated  to  the  eledromd 
(till  remained  in  it.  Let  us  make  the  chonJ 
the  angle  pf  diyv:icati6rt  on  firft  elcdri(yiDgl 
ele<Jlromcter,  or  rather  witcn  firft  obltrved,^ 
to  16 ;  or  let  us  conceive  that  quantity  of  cka 
city  to  be  divitible  into  x6  equal  paits. 

(641.)  <*  I  obfcrVed,  that,  when  the  chord  of 
angle  became  equal  to  eight,  the  time  claplVdl 
tw^en  this  and  the  fii(t  obfeivation  wasonel 
nute  ;  when  the  chord  became  equal  to  foMTil 
time  elapfcd  t>elween  this  point  and  ihepitccfl 
obfervation  was  3'  30" ;  when  the  chord  bccal 
equal  to  two,  the  time  elapfied  fincc  the  prcc( 
obfervatiop  was  1 7' ;  and  when  the  chord  b^ 
equal  to  one,  the  time  elapfed  fince  the  pre* 
obfervation  was  one  hour  and  a  qoarter; 
which  the  elcdromeler  rcma'mcd  fcnfibly 
fied  for  a  long  time.     .     '       : 

(641.)  •*  In  repeating  this  experiment,  the  ti" 
elapfed  between  the  correfponding  oWcr'a*^ 
did  not  foUow  ftiidly  the  iamc  proporticn  (rf^ 
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(rraif ;  nor  did  thej  increafe  regularly  in  the  lame 
apenmeott*  which  may  be  attributed  io  great 
Bcafure  to  i')e  inaccuracy  in  obferving,  and  to 
fte  fladaating  ft^te  of  the  air ;  but  it  could  be 
y^j  infcrrrd  from  aU  the  experiments,  that  the 
iact  rcqaircU  for  the  difperiion  of  the  ciedricity 
krr  It  leaft  greater  than  the  inverfe  dupKcate 
jwportion  of  the  denfittes  of  the  eledricity  re- 
MioiDg  in  the  clcdromcter.  And  if  we  imagine* 
Ait  tbey  continue  to  dimtnifti  in  thp  fome  pro- 
iDrtiofl  of  increaiiDg  tin^e,  which  is  far  rrom  be- 
ij^  an  extravagant  (uppofition^  we  ihall  Bnd»  by 

{wy  eafy  calculation*  that  about  tvo  yearn  af- 
rtfaecle^meter  would  ftili  retain  the  one  looth 
iirt  of  the  cleAricity  con^municatcd  to  it  in  the 
Kiooing  of  the  experiment ;  and  as  we  do  not 
pDwhow  far  a  (quantity  of  eleftricity  is  divifiblcy 

Co  what  extent  it  may  be' expanded,  we  may  con- 
ic  with  faying,  that  ftri^ly  fpeaking  jthe  el^c^ 
iDBcter  would  remain  ele^nficd  for  many  years. 
W643.)  ••  It  may  be  inferred  from  this,  as  >ycll  as 
ps  many  other  experiments,  that  the  air,  or  ir) 
pMral  any  fubflance,  is  a  more  or  lefs  perfe<^ 
lador  of  ele^ricity,  according  a^  the  eledtri- 
»bich  is  to  pafs  through  it  is  more  or  lefs 
ifcd ;  fo  that  if  a  given  qqantity  of  ele^c 
be  communicated  to  a  fmall  brafs  ball,  one 
uke  it  away  by  limply  touching  the  ball  with 
;  but  if  the  fame  quantity  of  elc^ric  fluid 
communicated  to  a  furface  of  about  100  or 
ftjuarc  feet,  the  touching  with  the  finger  will 
lly  take  away  any  part  of  it. 
,^44.)  "  If  it  be  afkcd,  what  power  communi- 
tki  tbc  eledricity,  or  originally  didurbs  the  e- 
torium  of  the  natural  quantity  of  elcdtric  fluid 
Irtie  Tarious  bodies  of  the  unTvcrfc  ?  we  may"  an* 
pr,  that  'he  fludtuating  elearic  ftate  of  the  air, 
Itpaffage  of  clcdrified  clouds,  the  evaporation 
lid  coQdcn^uion  of  fluids,  and  the  fri<5lion  ariQhg 
bn  divers  caufes,  arc  perpetually  a^ing  upon 
F^^c^ric  fluid  of  alt  bcklies,  fo  as  either  to  in* 
^ak  or  diminiih  it,  and  that  to  a  more  confider- 
ke  degree  than  is  generally  imagined. 
ir(i45}^I  ihall  conclude,  with  briefly  propofing 
pttpUoation  of  tbc  pi'odu^ion  of  clcaricity  by 
P^on,  which  it  depeo4cnt  upon  the  above  flated 
Ppofitiun,  w«5.  that  bodies  'jpre  always  eledrifled 
M>ine  degree;  and  like  wife  upon  the  wdl  known 
P^ple  of  the  capacity  of  bodies  for  holding  e- 
wnc  fluid  being  increafed  by  t^e  proximity  of 
f^  bodies  in  certain  circum (lances, 
rijiii.)  «*  It  fecms  to  me,  that  the  cylinder  of  an 

tWrical  machine  mull  always  retain  fome  clcAii- 
T  of  the  pofitive  kind,  though  not  equally  denfe 
«CT|f  part  of  its  furface  ;  therefore,  when  one 
•jjtof  it  It  fct  contiguous  to  the  lubbcr,  it  mull 
■Jjcc  a  negative  clcaricity  in  the  rubber.  No w» 
Joo,  by  turning  the  cylinder,  another  part  of  it 
IJJjdi  fuppofe  to  have  a  lefs  quantity  of  pofitivc 
*^nciiy  than  the  preceding)  cornea  qtiickly  a- 
P°^  lUe  mbber ;  the  rubber  being  already  negi* 
^^f  and  not  being  capable  of  lofing  that  elt^ri* 
«y  ifry  quickly,  muft  induce- a  flronger  pofitive 
**»ncity  in  the  former  part  which  is  now  oppo- 
^toii:  but  this  part  cannot  become  more  pofi- 
J*«T<ieari6ed,  uniefo  it  receives  the  dearie  fluid 
Jf^Jome  other  body,  and  therefore  Ibme  quan- 
«y  adcdiic  fluid  paflct  from  the  loweft  part  of 


the  rubber  to  this  part  of  the  glafs ;  which  addi- 
tional quantity  of  dedlric  fluid  is  retained  by  it  a- 
lone  only  whiiiil  it  remains  in  conta^  with  the 
rubber ;  for  after  that,  its  capacity  being  diminifli- 
ed,  the  electric  fluid  endeavours  to  efcape  firom  it. 
Thus  we  may  conceive  how  every  other  part  of 
the  glafs  acquires  the  ele^ric  fluid,  &c.  and  what 
is  faid  of  the  cylinder  of  an  eledrical  machine  may, 
with  proper  changes,  be  applied  to  any  other  elec- 
tric and  its  mbber." 

(647.)  MrCavALUO  has  alfo  invented  an  inftru* 
ment  for  obferving  very  fmall  quantities  of  eledri- 
city,  which,  from  its  office,  may  be  called  a  col- 
LiCTOR  OF  ELECTRICITY.  Its  properties  are, 
Jirji,  that,  when  connected  with  the  atmoiphere* 
the  rain,  or  in  (hort  with  any  body  which  pro- 
duces eledricity  flowly,  or  which  contains  that 
power  in  a  very  rarefied  manner,  it  colleds  the 
eledricity,  and  afterwards  lenders  both  the  pre- 
tence and  quality  of  it  manifefl,  by  communicating 
it  to  an  eleQrometer.  i^/f ,  This  colleding  power, 
by  increafing  the  fize  of  the  inflrument,  and  efpe* 
cially  by  ufing  a  fecond  or  fmaller  inflrument  of 
the  like  fort  to  collet  the  eledricity  from  the  for- 
mer, may  be  augmented  to  any  degree.  ^Jfyf  It 
is  conflruded,  managed,  and  prcferved  with  eafe 
and  certainty ;  and  it  never  gives,  nor  can  it  give» 
an  equivocal  refult,  as  he  has  proved  experimen- 
tally, and  as  will  appear  by  confidering  its  con- 
ilrudion. 

(648.)  Plate  CXXXm.  exhibits  two  perfpeaivt 
views  of  this  collector.  Fig.  4.  (hows  the  inflru- 
inent  in  the  ^ate  of  colleAing  the  eledricity;  and 
J^g,  ^.  (hows  it  in  the  flate  in  which  the  colleded 
ekctridty  is  to  be  rendered  manifcfl.  An  electro- 
meter is  annexed  to  each.  The  letters  of  reference 
indicate  the  lame  parts  in  both  figures.  A  BCD  it 
a  flat  tin  plate,  13  inches  long  and  8  inches  broad ; 
to  the  two  fhortcr  fides  of  which  are  foldered  two 
tin  tubes,  AD  and  BC,  which  are  open  at  both 
ends.  DE  and  CF  are  two  glafs  flicks  covered 
with  fealinr  wax  by  means  of  heal,  and  not  by 
diflulving  the  fealing  wax  in  fpirits.  They  are 
cemented  into  the  lower  apertures  of  the  tin  tubes, 
and  alfo  in  the  wooden  bottom  of  the  frame  or 
machine  at  £  and  F ;  fo  that  the  tin  plate  ABCO 
is  fupported  by  thofe  glafs  flicks  in  a  vertical  pofi- 
tion,  and  is  exceedingly  well  infulated.  GHILKM 
and  NOPV  are  two  frames  of  wood,  which  being 
faflened  to  the  bottom  boards  by  means  of  brals 
hinges,  may  be  placed  fo  as  to  fland  in  an  upright 
pofition  and  parallel  to  the  tin  platCi  as  fliown  in 
Jig,  5,  or  they  may  be  opened,  and  laid  upon  the 
table  which  fupports  the  inflrument,  as  fl)own  in 
Ji(g.  4.  The  ifiward  furfaces  of  thofe  frames  from 
their  middle  upwards  are  covered  with  gilt  paper 
5c Y ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  cover  them  with 
tin  plates  hammered  very  flat.  When  the  lateral 
frames  flaird  ftraight  up,  they  do  not  touch  the 
tin  plate ;  but  they  fland  at  about  one  5  th  part  of 
an  mch  afunder.  They  are  alfo  a  little  fliorter 
than  the  tin  plate,  in  order  <hat  they  might  not 
touch  the  tin  tubes  AD,  BC.  In  the  middle  of 
the  upper  part  of  each  lateral  frame  is  a  fmall  flat 
piece  of  wood  S  and  T,  with  a  brafs  hook  ;  the 
ufe  of  which  is  to  hold  up  the  frames  without  the 
danger  of  theur  filling  down  when  not  required, 
and  at  the  iame  time  it  prcrcnti  their  coming 

nearer 
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Dearrr  to  the  tin  plate  than  the  proper  limit.  It  is 
Evident,  that,  when  the  inflrument  (lands  as  fhown 
In/g,  5,  the  gilt  furfacc  of  the  paper  XY,  which 
covers  the  inlide  of  the  lateral  frames.  Hands  con- 
tiguous and  parallel  to  the  tin  plate. 

(649.)  This  infti-ument,  when  ufed,  muft  be 
placed  upon  a  table,  a  window,  or  other  conve- 
«vient  fupport ;  a  bottle  electrometer  is  pkced 
near  it,  and  is  contiectcd,  bv  means  of  a  wire, 
with  one  of  the  tin  tubes  AB,  BC ;  and  by  another 
conducting  communication  the  tin  plate  muft  be 
connected  with  the  electrified  fubftaiicc,  the  elec- 
tricity of  which  is  required  to  be  collected  on  the 
plate  ABCD :  thus,  for  inftance,  if  it  be  required 
to  collect  the  electricity  of  the  rain  or  of  the  air, 
the  tnftrument  being  placed  near  a  window,  a  long 
Vfirc  muft  be  p«it  with  one  extremity  into  tbe  a- 
perture  A  or  B  of  oik  of  the  tin  tubes,  and  with 
the  other  extremity  projecting  out  of  the  window. 
If  it  be  lequired  to  coHcct  tbe  electricity  pro- 
duced by  evaporation,  a  fmall  tin  pan,  having  a 
wire  or  foot  of  about  fix  inches  in  length,  muft  be 
put  upon  one  of  the  tin  tubes,  fo  that,  the  wire 
going  into  the  tube,  the  pan  may  ftand  about  two 
or  three  inches  abave  the  tnftrument.  A  lighted 
coal  is  then  put  into  the  pan,  and  a  few  drops  of 
water  poured  upon  it  wfll  produce  the  defir ed  ef- 
fect. Thus  far  may  fiifficc  with  refpect  to  the 
mechanical  defcription  of  the  inftrument :  the 
power  and  ufe  of  it  wiU  be  made  apparent  by  the 
following  eKperiments. 

(650.)  I.  Communicate  to  the  tin  plate  AbCD, 
as  much  electricity  as  would  very  fenfibly  affect  a 
common  cork  ball  dectromcter ;  then,  if  the  late- 
lal  frames  GHM,NOP,  ftand  upright,  as  inyff.  5, 
the  electrometer  W  will  ftiOw  no  divergency  ;  but 
if  the  frames  arc  opened  and  let  down,  as  in  Jig.  4, 
the  balls  of  the  electron^ter  W  will  immediately 
repel  each  ether,  and  by  the  approach  of  an  ex- 
cited  piece  of  fealing  wax,  the  quality  of  the  elec- 
tricity may  be  cafily  afcertained  after  the  ufual 
manner.  Put  up  the  lateral  frames  again,  and  the 
electricity  will  apparendy  vaniih  ;  let  them  down, 
and  the  electricity  will  re-appear,  and  fo  on.  If 
you  touch  any  part  of  the  tin,  plate  or  tin  tubes 
with  your  finger,  the  electricity  is  thereby  entirely 
removed,  and  that  will  be  the  cafe  whether  the 
lateral  fi^ames  are  up  or  down. 

(651.)  II.  Take  an  extended  pieee  of  tin  foil,  a- 
^ut  4  yards  fquare,  and,  holding  it  by  a  filk 
thread,  cle^rify  jt  fo  weakly  as  not  to  be  capable 
of  afte^ing  an  eleftrometer ;  then  bring  it  in  con- 
tact with  the  tin  plate  of  the  colledor,  whilft  the 
lateral  frames  arc  up.  This  done,  remove  the  tin 
ibii,  let  down  the  lateral  frames  one  after  the  o- 
ther ;  and  on  doing  this  the  ele&rometer  W  will 
immediately  manifeft  a  confiderable  degree  of  elec- 
tricity. But  if  the  eledroracter  were  to  ihow  no 
fenfible  degree  of  eledricity,  a  imaller  colle^or, 
•vis.  one  having  a  tin  plate  of  about  four  fqUaK 
inches,  muft  be  brought  into  conta^  with  the  tin 
plate  of  the  large  coUedor,  whilft  the  lateral 
frames  of  the  latter  only  are  down  ;  and  then  the 
fmall  collector  being  removed  from  the  large  one, 
its  lateral  frames  are  opened,  and  its  tin  plate  is 
prefented  to  an  electrometer,  which  will  thereby 
be  ele^iificd  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the 
ckAftromctcr  W  was  by  the  lajr:ge  coUe^or* 


(651.)  III.  Let  a  common  cork  ball  elcdrwnctd 
be  faftened  to  an  infutated  condudor,  having  t\ 
bout  1  or  3  fquare  feet  of  fuHace,  and  commui* 
cate  to  it  luch  a  quantity  of  ele<aTricity  as  may  bJ 
fuflScient  to  let  the  balls  of  the  elearometcr  ftaoJ 
at  about  one  inch  afunder.  la  this  ftate  bring  tU 
condudor  in  contact  with  the  tin  plate  of  the  cd 
ledor  for  a  very  ftiort  time,  and  it  wiH  be  fouTWl 
that  the  balls  of  its  el€<5tromcter  will  immediatd 
approach  and  touch  each  other,  fttowing  that  tJ 
eleiitricity  of  the  conduftor  is  gone  to  the  platca 
the  coUedor ;  and,  in  fa<^,  if  you  let  down  tW 
lateral  frames,  the  bails  of  the  elcaromcterj 
will  immediately  repel  each  other  to  a  very  grd 
degree.  J 

(653.)  From  thefc  experiments,  therefore,  itii 
pears  plam,  that  the  tin  plate  of  this  inftrnradj 
can  collet  and  retam  a  vaft  quantity  of  cleftriciti 
when  the  condu^ng  furfaces  of  the  lateral  fraiw 
are  contig4iou8  to  it,  in  comparifon  to  that  qod 
tity  which  it  can  either  collet  or  retain  ww 
thofe  furfaces  are  removed  from  its  vicinity.  T| 
quantity  of  electricity,  which  the  tin  pUtc  ABC 
is  capable  of  collecting,  principally  depends  on 
circwmftances,  viz,  ift,  on  the  diftance  betwa 
the  tin  plate  and  the  conduAing  lateral  forfacfl 
the  fmaller  that  diftance  is,  the  greater  bcifig  ll 
colledting  power :  adly,  on  the  tize  of  the  inll 
ment :  and,  adly,  on  the  quantity  of  electrid 
polfefled  by  the  body  from  which  it  muft  bcfl 
lected  or  taken  away. 

(654.)  The  principk?  upon  which  the  actioti 
this  inftrument  depends,  h  the  fame  as  that  of  il 
clcctrophorus  of  M.  Volta's  condenfcr,  and  1 
many  other  eJectricri  experiments ;  namdji  A 
a  body  has  a  amdti  greater  capacity  for  hokfi^ 
electricity  when  its  furface  is  contiguous  to  act« 
ductor  wWch  can  eafily  acquire  the  contrary  rf« 
tjrlcity,  than  when  it  ftands  not  in  that  fituatjoa 

(655.)  The  rev.  Mr  Abraham  Bennct,  ia 
Treatife-publiftied  lately,  gives  an  account  of  h 
DOUBLER  OF  iLECTJiiciTY,  With  fomc  impniK 
ments  made  upon  it  by  Mr  Nicholfon ;  which  t(fl 
to  remove  the  objections  of  Mr  Cavallo.  InJ 
improved  ftate,  it  confifts  of  two  tnf«lated  » 
immoveable  plates  about  two  inches  in  diamcW 
and  a  moveable  piatc  alfo  infulated,  which  rewjljj 
in  a  vertical  plane  parallel  to  tbe  two  iincnovfatj 
plates,  paifing  them  alternately.  See  P/XXXXm 

(656.)  «  The  plate  A  is  conftantly  infulated,  tf^ 
receives  the  communicated  electricity.  The  pla 
B  tevolyes ;  and  when  it  is  oppofite  the  plate  Ai 
the  conneding  wires  at  the  end  of  tbe  croft  p»f^ 
D  muft  touch  the  pins  of  A  and  C  at  £F,  and  I 
\<rirc  proceeding  from  the  plate  B  muft  touch  tW 
middle  piece  G,  which  is  fupported  *^*^o 
woodicn,  or  other  cpnduding  pillar  in  conncoi^ 
with  the  earth.  In  this  poGtion,  if  elcftncrty  W 
communicated  to  the  plate  A,  the  plate  B  will  a^ 
quire  a  contrary  ftate ;  and  paifing  ^<>^^"*^^ 
wires  alfo  moving  with  it  by  means  of  ^^Vf^S 
infulating  axis,  the  plates  are  again  infulated  m 
the  plate  B  is  oppofite  to  C,  and  then  the  wire  tf 
H  touches  the  pin  in  C,  conne^ing  it  with  tw 


earth,  and  communicating  the  contrtry 


ft2Uof 


elearidty  to  that  of  B,  but  of  Ihe  fame  kiod  wiw 
thatgfA,   By movipg the haadlc Ml N^' J 
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i agam brought  oppofitc  to  A;  and  the  connec-  did  not  let  it  ffand 
^  wtm  joining  A  and  C»  they  both  a6l  upon  B» 
thicb  b  conncdcd  with  the  earth  as  before,  and 
wriy  double  itsintenfity,  whild  the  ele<5lricity  of 
t  H  abforbcd  into  A ;  becaufc  of  the  increafed 
^»dty  of  A,  whilft  oppofed  to  B,  capable  by  its 
■onoihon  with  the  earth  of  acquiring  a  contrary 
Bte  fafficient  to  balance  the  inRuential  atmof- 
mtrc%  of  both  plates. 
!  {45?.}  *•  Thus  by  continuing  to  revolve  the  plate 

I  the  proccfs  is  petformed  in  a  very  ex(>editious 

i  accoratc  manner.   The  ball,  I,  is  made  heavier 

or^r  fide  than  the  other,  and  fcrewed  upon  the 

loppufile  to  the  handle,  to  counterbalance  the 

tc  B,  which  may  therefore  be  ilopped  in  any 

rl  of  its  revolution. 

658.)  "  Yet  notwithfbindiog  the  convcnrcncc 

[accuracy  of  this  doubler,  it  always  produced 

BtaoeoM  eledncity,  even  after  all  the  refinons 

frinccs  ufcd  in  its  conftrudtron  had  been  melt- 

DTfr  i  c^ndlCf  and  after  (landing  a  long  tinte 

b  its  plates  in  connexion  with  the  earth.    I 

jrfore  conjedured  that  this  fpontaneous  elec- 

ity  was  not  owing  to  accidental  friction,  but 

k  increafed  capacity  of  approximating  parallel 

>»  which  might  at  trad  and  retain  their  charge 

^  neither  of  them  were  infulated.   To  prove 

^polhefisi  I  firft  endeavoured  more  effe^Stually 
Jifdily  to  deprive  the  inftrument  of  the  elec- 

Rbfl  communicated,  and  that  I  might  know 
T  this  fpontaneous  charge,  fnppofed  to  a- 

from  the  increafed  capacity  of  the  parallel 

%  would  be  always  of  the  fame  kind. 

19.)  **  To  effba  this  deprivation,  I  connefted 

pin  A  and  C  together  by  a  wire  hooked  at 

lead  upon  two  fraall  knobs  on  the  backs  of 

Ijatci,  Ihe  middle  of  the  (amc  wire  touching 
pillar  which  fupports  the  doubler.  Another 
p  wa  hooked  at  one  end  upon  the  back  of  the 
fc  fl,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  brafs  ball 
to  counterbalances  this  plate.  Thus  alt  the 
jb  were  connected  with  the  earth ;.  and  by 
"ig  the  handle  of  the  doubler,  it  might  be 
"  of  elcAricity  in  every  part  of  its  revo- 

**  After  often  trying  this  method  of  de- 
'g  the  doubler,  I  obfcrved  that  its  fponta- 

clurgc  was  almoft  always  negative.     1  then 

"  A  and  C  with  a  pofitively  charged  bot- 

\^  tamed  the  doubler  till  it  produced  fparks 

[lljng  time  together;  and  after  this  ftrong  po- 

chvfe,  I  hooked  on  the  wires  as  above,  and 

"  the  plate  B  about  100  times,  which  fo  de- 

thc  doubler  of  its  politive  eledricity,  that 
,  the  wires  were  taken  off,  it  produced  a  nc- 
frc  charge  at  about  the  fame  number  of  revo- 
ta»  which  it  required  before.  The  pofitively 
fp^  bottle  was  again  applied ;  and  the  wires 
h  booked  upon  the  plates  as  before,  B  was  re- 
ft ooly  50  times;  yet  this  was  found  fufficient 
*prTTe  it  of  its  pofitive  charge,  and  in  many 
Nn»enti  5  or  6  revolutions  were  fufficient :  but 
tTtr  thought  it  fafc  to  ft  op  at  fo  few,  and  have 
^'c^wc  generally  turned  the  handle  40  or  50 
•c*  hctwten  every  experiment. 
>♦«-)  **  Left  elearicily  adhering  to  the  ele^ftro- 
ia  Ibottld  obftnid  the  above  experiments,  I 


ra  contact  with  the  doubler 
during  its  revolutions,  but  touched  the  plate  A 
vrith  the  cap  of  the  cledlrometer,  after  1  fuppofed 
its  cleftricity  was  become  fufficiently  fenfible:  but 
left  even  this  conta(ft  Should  communicate  any  e- 
IcAricity,  I  made  a  cap  for  my  eledrometer  of 
fhell  lac,  having  a  fmall  tin  tube  in  the  centre,  to 
which  the  gold  leaf  was  fufpended  within  the  glafs* 
and  a  bent  wire  was  fixed  to  the  top,  which  might 
eafily  be  joined  to  the  plate  A  of  the  doubler;  and 
thus  the  gold  leaf  was  mofe  perfe(5tly  infulated, 
and  the  electricity  could. not  be  difiufed  over  fo 
large  a  furface.  The  glafs  which  infulates  the 
plates  and  crofs  piece  of  the  doubler  was  alfo  co- 
vered with  fhelHac.'* 

(66a.)  The  electrtcal  air  therwometei, 
J!g.  7.  Plate  CXXXin,  is  an  inftnftncnt  defigncd 
to  ftiow  the  power  of  eleftricity  by  its  rarefadion 
of  the  air  through  which  the  fluid  paftes.  But 
though  this  inftrument  in  theory  might  be  fuppo- 
fed capable  of  manifefting  the  very  leaft  degrees 
of  ele^ricity,  the  rarcfeftion  of  the  afr  by  its 
means  is  fo  very  fmall,  that  unlefs  the  power  of 
electricity  be  very  confiderable,  no  expanfion  will 
be  perceived.  This  inftrument,  however,  cer- 
tainly has  its  ofes,  and  many  curious  experiments 
may  be  performed  with  k.  A  B  reprefents  a  glafs 
cylinder  having  a  brafs  cap,  with  a  wire  and  knob 
pafling  through  it,  and  which  is  cemented  on  the 
open  part  of  the  glafs.  The  under  part  is  invert- 
ed into  a  fmaH  difti  3C,  containing  quickfilver  or 
fome  other  liquid,  which  may  arife  in  the  fmal! 
tube  A  H  by  an  expanfion  of  the  air  in  the  cylin- 
der A  B.  C  D  is  an  infulating  ftam!,  which  ferves 
to  fuftain  the  whole ;  £  is  an  hook  by  which  a 
communication  may  be  made  to  the  ground ;  and 
F  another  for  conneAing  the  whole  with  the 
prime  condu(flor  of  an  ele<ftiical  machine.  The 
dtfcharges  of  eledricity  made  by  the  fparks  be- 
tween the  knobs  G  and  I  expand  the  air,  and 
force  up  the  fluid  into  the  fmall  tube  A  H  ;  and 
its  rife  there  is  marked  upon  a  graduated  fcalc. 
This  inftrument  will  like  wife  anfwer  for  ftiowing 
the  diminution  or  iinrreafe  of  any  kind  of  air  by 
the  eledlric  fpark,  as  well  as  its  hidden  expanfioa 
by  a  fpark  or  ftiock  of  a  phial.  Mr  Morgan 
has  ftiown  that  the  mercury  in  a  common  ther- 
mometer, if  well  made,  may  be  raifed  by  the  elec- 
tric blaft. 

(663.)  An  inftniment  invented  by  Mr  Nichol- 
son for  diftinguiftiing  the  two  eledtricities  from 
one  another,  is  reprcfcnted  in  Pla/e  CXXXIII, 
J/g.  8.  A  and  B  arc  two  metallic  balls  placed  at 
a  greater  or  lefs  diftancc  from  each  other  by  means 
of  the  joint  at  C ;  the  two  branches  C  A  being 
made  of  vamiftied  glafs.  From  one  of  the  balls 
B  proceeds  a  ftiort  point  towards  the  other  ball 
A.  If  the  two  be  placed  in  the  current  of  the  C- 
ledric  matter,  fo  that  it  may  pafs  through  the  air 
from  one  to  the  other,  its  dire^ion  will  be  known. 
For  if  the  ele<5lric  matter  pafs  from  A  to  B,  there 
will  be  a  certain  diftance  of  the  balls  dependent 
on  the  ftrength  of  eledricity,  within  which  the 
denfe  fparks  will  pafs  from  the  point ;  but  if  its 
courfe  be  in  the  contrary  diredion,  no  fpark  will 
be  feen,  unlefs  the  balls  be  aUnoft  in  conU^  with 
the  point. . 
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S6CT.  irV.    b/tbe  Elbctrophorus. 

(664)  The  ELEtraoPHORUS  is  an  invention 
of  an  eminent  Italian  eledrician,  viz.  profrflbr 
VoLTA,  of  Como,  in  the  Cifaipine  Republic. 
It  is  a  very  ufcfiil  tho'  fiinple  macnine»  confifttng 
of  two  plates,  A  and  B,  ufually  of  a  circular 
form  ;  fee  PlaU  CXKX,Jlg,  14.  They  may  how- 
ever  be  made  fquare,  or  of  the  figure  of  a  pa- 
rallelogram, with  equal  advantage  and  more  cafe. 
At  firft  the  under  plate  was  tiiade  of  glafs  co- 
vered over  with  fcaling  wax  ;  biit  there  is  little 
occafion  for  being  particular  either  With  rcgsrd  to 
the  fubftance  of  the  lower  plate,  or  tht  cJeAri« 
which  is  put  upon  it.  A  metallic  plate,  however^ 
is  perhaps  preferable  to  a  wooden  one,  though 
the  latter  will  anfwer  the  purpofc  very  well.  This 
plate  is  to  be  covered  with  fome  eleiftric  fubftance. 
Pure  fulpbur  anfwers  nearly  as  well  as  the  dearer 
eledrics,  fealing  wax,  gumlac.  Sec;  but  it  has 
this  bad  quality,  that,  by  rubbing  it,  fome  exceed- 
ing fubtile  fteams  are  produced,  which  infcd  the 
perfon's  clothes*  and  even  his  whole  body,  with 
a  very  dilagrceable  fnudl,  and  will  change  (ilvcr 
in  his  pocket  to  a  blackiih  colour.  The  upper 
plate  of  the  eledrophorus  is  a  biafs  plate,  or 
z  board  or  piece  of  padeboard  covei^d  with  tin 
foil  or  gilt  paper,  nearly  to  the  lame  (tze  witli  the 
cle^ric  plate,  though  it  may  be  made  fomewbat 
larger.  It  is  fumiihed  with  a  glafs  handle,  I, 
which  ought  to  be  fcrewed  into  the  centre. 

(665.)  The  manner  of  ufmg  this  machine  is  as 
follows :  Firft,  the  plate  B  is  excited  by  rubbing  its 
coated  fide  with  a  piece  of  new  white  flannel,  or  a 
piece  of  hare's  ikin.  A  common  hard  ihoe<  brufh, 
having  the  hair  a  little  greafed,  will  excite  fulphur 
extremely  well.  Wlien  this  plate  is  excited  as 
much  as  pofilble,  it  is  fet  upon  the  table  with  the 
dedtric  fide  uppermo^.  idly.  The  metal  plate 
is  laid  upon  the  excited  ele^ric,  as  repreftntcd  in 
the  figure,  jdly.  The  metal  plate  is  touched  with 
the  finger  or  any  other  conductor,  which,  on. 
touching  the  plate,  receives  a  fpark  from  it.  Lafi- 
ly,  the  metal  plate  A,  being  held  by  the  extremi- 
ty of  its  gla(s  handle  I,  is  feparated  from  the  elec- 
tric plate;  and,  after  it  is  elevated  above  that 
plate,  it  will  be  found  ftronglv  eledrified  with  an 
dcdricity  contrary  to  that  of  the  ele^ric  plate« 
in  which  cafe,  it  will  give  a  ver^  ftrong  fpark 
to  any  conductor  brought  near  it.  By  fetting 
the  metal  upon  the  electric  plate,  touching  it 
with  the  finger,  and  fcparating  it  fuccefsfully,  a 
great  number  of  fparks  may  be  obtained  apparent- 
ly of  the  fame  ftrength,  and  that  without  exciting 
again  the  cledtric  plate.  If  thefe  fparks  are  re- 
peatedly given  to  the  knob  of  a  coated  phial,  it 
will  prefently  become  charged. 

(666.)  "  As  to  the  continuance,  faysMrCAVAL- 
LO,  of  this  ele^ric  plate,  when  once  excited  with- 
out repeating  the  excitation,  I  think  there  is  not 
the  leaft  foundation  for  believing  it  perpetual,  as 
fome  gentlemen  have  fuppofed  ;  it  being  nothing 
more  than  an  excited  electric,  it  mufl  gradually 
lofe  its  power,  by  imparting  contitiiially  fome  of 
its  elc^ricity  to  the  air,  or  other  lul.itances  conti- 
guous to  it.  Indeed  its  eledticity,  although  it 
could  never  be  proved  to  be  perpetuil  by  expcri- 
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ments,  lafts  a  very  long  time,  it  having  bcto 
obfcrved  to  be  pretty  ftrong  fevcral  days,  uA 
even  weeks,  after  excitation.  The  great  diuv 
tion  of  the  eledricity  of  this  plate,  I  tlunk,  doi 
pends  upon  two  caufcs :  firft,  becauie  it  doa  odfc 
lofe  any  eledricity  by  the  operation  of  putti^ 
the  metal  plate  upv)n  it.  Sec,  and,  fecondlj,  hti 
caufc  of  its  fl^t  fij>i:re,  which  expofcs  it  to  a  ki 
quantity  of  air,  in  comparifon  with  a  ftick  of  (Safi 
ing  wax,  or  the  like,  which,  being  cylindncal,a 
pofeb  its  furfaceto  a  gtcatcrquantity  of  air,wiai 
is  continually  robbing  the  excited  cledrici  of  ibi 
virtue. 

(667.)  ««  The  firft  experiment  that  I  made,  1 
iativc  to  this  machine,  were  with  a  view  to  (S 
cover  which  fubftance  would  anfwer  beft  for  col 
ing  the  glafs  plate,  in  order  to  produce  the  grd 
eft  eflfed.  I  tried  feveral  fubftancett  cither  finf 
or  mixed  }  and  at  laft  I  obferved,  that  the  Om 
eft  in  power,  as  well  as  the  eaficft,  I  could  ot 
ftni^,  were  thofe  made  with  the  fecond  fort 
fcaling  wax,  fpread  upon  a  thick  plate  of  gfa 
A  plate  that  I  m^de  after  this  manner,  andi 
more  than  fix  inches  in  diameter,  when  oncel 
cited,  could  charge  a  coated  phial  fevcral  til 
fuccefllvely,  fo  ftrongly  as  to  pierce  a  hole  throi 
a  card  with  the  difdiarge.  Sometimes  the  m 
plate,  when  feparated  from  it,  was  fo  ftrong 
leArified,  that  it  darted  ftrong  flaflies  to  tbetl 
upon  which  the  eledric  plate  was  laid,  and  I 
into  the  air,  befides  caufing  the  fenfation  of  the 
der's  web  upon  the  face  brought  near  it,  like  H 
le6f  ic  ftrongly  excited.  The  power  of  fome  of 
plates  is  fo  ftrong,  that  fon.etimes  the  elefiric  pi 
adheres  to  the  metal  when  this  is  Ufted  up-nor! 
they  feparate  even  if  the  metal  plate  istouchedi 
the  finger  or  other  condudlor.  It  is  remarkil 
that  fomttimes  they  will  not  aA  at  firft,  buttJ 
may  be  rendered  very  good  by  fcrapins  with, 
edge  of  a  knife  the  ftiining  or  gloflV  furface  of 
wax.  This  feems  analogous  to  the  well  kM 
property  of  glafs,  which  is,  that  new  cylinj 
or  globes,  made  for  ele^rical  purpo£?t,  are  d 
very  bad  cle<5lrics  at  firft  ;  but  that  they  ifflP* 
by  being  worked,  i.  e.  by  having  their  furw 
little  worn.    Paper  alfo  has  this  property. 

(668.)  "  If,  after  having  excited  the  fcaHng^ 
I  lay  the  plate  with  the  wax  upon  the  table, I 
the  glafs  uppermoft,  f.  e.  contrary  to  the  comn 
methokl ;  then,  on  making  the  ufual  expericfl 
of  putting  the  metal  plate  on  it,  and  takio{i 
fpark,  8cc.  I  obferve  it  to  be  attended  with! 
contrary  ele^ricity ;  that  is,  if  I  lay  the  metal  pi 
upon  the  eledric  one,  and,  while  in  that  fituaiii 
touch  it  with  an  infulated  body,  that  bodyj 
quires  the  pofitive  electricity ;  and  the  meia 
removed  from  the  elcdric  plate,  appears  to 
negative ;  whereas  it  would  become  pofitivCf 
laid  upon  the  excited  wax.  This  cxjiriineBV 
find,  anfwers  in  the  lame  manner  if  an  ckA 
plate  is  ufed  which  has  the  fealing  wax  Coatifig< 
both  fides,  or  one  which  has  no  ^afs  pUte. 

(669.)  *♦  If  the  brafs  pUte,  after  being  fep* 
ted  from,  be  prcfented  with  the  edge  towanlll 
wax,  lightly  toHching  it,  and  thus  be  drawn  on 
its  furface,  I  find  that  the  ele^dty  of  the  otf 
is  abforbed  by  the  icaling  wax,  and  thus  the  de| 
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trie  phtc  lofcu  part  of  it8  power ;  and  if  this  opc- 
fatiixi  is  repeated  five  or  fix  times,  the  cledric 
phtc  lofw  lU  power  entirely,  fo  that  a  new  ex- 
cbtion  is  ncccflary  in  order  to  revive  it. 

(670.)  "  If,  inftead  of  laying  the  elcdtric  plate 
Bpon  the  table,  it  is  placed  upon  an  eledric  ftand, 
lb  a  to  be  accurately  infulated,  then  the  metal 
(late  ki  on  it  acquires  fo  little  ele^ricity,  that  it 
|aa  only  be  difcovered  with  an   elc<5lroraetcr ; 
'tiiicli  Ihows,  that  the  cledbicity  of  this  plate  will 
Jnt  be  confpicuous  on  one  fide  of  it,  if  the  oppo- 
se hde  is  not  at  liberty  cither  to  part  with  or  ac« 
^  re  more  of  the  cle*5tric  fluid.    In  confequence 
•fihJj  experiment,  and  in  order  to  afcertain  how 
fc  oppoiitc  fides  of  the  electric  plate  would  be 
fowled  in  different  circumiUnceSy  I  made  the 
plovring  experiments : — 
(6:1.) «'  Upon  an  eleftric  ftand  E,  (PL  CXXX. 
.  ;4.)  I  placed  a  circular  tin  plate,  nearly  6  inches 
diameter,  which  by  a  flender  wire  H  commu- 
ntcd  with  an  eledrometer  of  pith  balls  G,  which 
at  alio  infulated  upon  the  ticdtric  ftand  F.    I 
en  placed  the  excited  eledtric  plate  D  of  6  inches 
d  a  quarter  in  diameter,  upon  the  tin  plate, 
til  the  wax  upperthoft ;  and  on  lemoving  my 
•d  from  it,  the  ctedrometer  G,  which  com- 
nicatcd  with  the  tin  plate,  i.  e.  with  the  under 
tof  the  eledric  plate,  immediately  opeiied  with 
p^^c  dedricity.      If,   by  touching  the  elcc- 
fflcter,  I  took  that  electricity  off,  the  elec- 
*ictcr  did  not  afterwards  diverge.     But  if  now, 
when  the  electrometer  diverged,  I  prcfented 
f  band  open,  or  any  other  uninfulated  conduc- 
r»  at  the  diftance  of  about  one  or  two  inches, 
o  |bc  electric  plate,  without  touching  it,  then 
c  pith  balls  diverged ;  or,  if  they  diverged  be- 
t»  came  together,  and  immediately  diverged  a- 
p  with  pofitivc  electricity :  I  removed  th£  hand, 
id  the  balls  came  together ; — approached  the 
V^i  and  they  diverged :  and  fo  on. 
,(6;3.) ««  If,  while  the  pith  balls  diverged  with 
festive  electricity,  I  laid  the  metal  plate,  hold- 
■  it  by  the  extremity  K  of  its  glafs  handle,  upon 
F*iZ}  the  balls  came,  for  a  little  time,  towards 
ft  another,  but  foon  opened  again  with  the  fame, 
f  negative  electricity. 

hy)  "  If,  whilft  the  metallic  refted  upon  the 

Kric  plate,  I  touched  the  former,  the  electro- 

l«"  immediately  diverged  with  pofitive  electri- 

fi  which,  if  by  touching  the  electrometer,  I 

k  ^ff,  the  electrometer  continued  without  di- 

t^^^^ce.— I  touched  the  metal  plate  again,  and 

t  electrometer,  opened  again ;  and  fo  on  for  a 

jfiderablc  number  of  times,  until  the  metal  plate 

'coaired  its  full  charge.    On  taking  now  the 

^  plate  up,  the  eledrometcr  G  inftantly  diver- 

*ith  ftrong  negative  eledricity. 

{^:*«)  **  I  repeated  the  above  deicribed  experi- 

^t*f  i^ith  this  only  difference  in  the  difpolition 

^Ihc  apparatus  «.  f- 1  laid  the  ekaric  plate  D 

Jjfl  the  excited  iealing  wax  upon  the  circular  tin 

y^t  and  the  glafs  uppermoft ;  and  the  difference 

M:'« » efult  was,  that  where  the  electricity  had  been 

wJt'Tc  in  the  former  difpofition  of  the  apparatus, 

t^w  became  negative,  and  vice  ver/a  ;  except 

j*»  when  I  firft  laid  the  eleftric  plate  upon  the 

Nj  the  clc^rometer  G  diverged  with  negative  «* 

^^UVIU.  pAaxI. 
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le^ricity,  as  well  in  this  as  in  the  other  difpofi- 
tion of  the  apparatus. 

(675.)  "  I  repeated  all  the  above  experiment* 
with  an  elcdrie  plate,  which,  bcfides  the  fealing 
wax  coated  on  one  fide,  had  a  ftrong  coat  of  varnifh 
on  tlie  other  fide,  and  their  refult  was  fimilar  to 
thofe  made  with  tlie  above  defcribed  plate." 

(676.)  This  is  Mr  Cavallo's  account  of  the 
ele(^rophi-ru8 ;  but  there  is  one  part  of  it  in  which» 
Mr  Tytler  fays,  (in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Encjclo^ 
padia  Briiannicat)  he  muft  certainly  be  miftalcen* 
He  tells  us,  that  *•  if  inftead  of  laying  the  elcdritt 
plate  upon  the  table,  it  is  fet  upon  an  eletMc 
ftand,  fo  as  to  be  accurately  infulated,  then  the 
metal  plate  fet  on  it  acquires  fo  little  eledtricity^ 
that  it  can  only  be  difcovered  by  an  eledrome- 
ter."  In  what  manner  this  gentleman  came  to 
miftake  a  plain  h&  fo  egregioufly,  is  not  eafy  to 
determine ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  an  eledropho* 
rus,  inftead  of  having  its  virtue  impaired  by  being 
infulated,  has  it  greatly  incrcafed,  at  leaft  the 
fphcre  of  its  adivity  is  greatly  enlarged.  Whert 
lying  on  the  table,  if  the  upper  plate  is  put  upoa 
it  without  being  touched  with  the  finger,  it  will 
not  fhow  much  fign  of  cle'Aricity.  But  as  foon  as  it 
is  put  on  the  cle«!tric  ftand,  both  the  upper  ami 
under  fide  appear  Itrongly  negative.  A  thread  will 
be  attra^aed  at  the  diftance  of  8  or  10  inches.  I£ 
both  the  upper  and  under  fide  are  touched  at  the 
fame  time,  a  ftrong  fpark  will  be  obtained  fron« 
both,  but  always  of  the  fame  kind  of  ele<5tricity^ 
namely,  the  negative  kind.  If  the  upper  plate  ia 
now  lifted  up,  a  ftrong  fpark  of  pofitive  elei5tri« 
city  will  be  obtained  from  it ;  and  on  pnttingr  it 
down  again,  two  fparks  of  negative  elcdricity 
will  be  produced. 

(677.)'  The  Angularity  of  this  experiment  is,  that 
it  produces  always  double  the  quantity  of  nega« 
tive  eletftricity,  that  it  doth  of  the  pofitive  kind  5 
which  cannot  be  done  by  any  other  method  yet 
known.  Another  very  furprifing  circumftar>  e  is, 
that  when  the  elcdrophorus  remains  in  its  mfu« 
lated  fituation,  you  need  not  always  touch  the 
upper  and  under  fide  of  the  plates  at  once,  in 
order  to  procure  pofitive  eledricity  from  the  up- 
per plate  :  it  is  fufficient  to  touch  both  fides  only 
once.  On  lifting  up  the  upper  plate,  a  fpark  of 
pofitive  electricity  is  obtained  as  already  mention- 
ed. On  putting  it  down  again,  a  fpark  of  the 
negative  kind  is  obtained  from  the  upper  plate,  c- 
Yen  though  you  do  not  touch  the  lower  one.  On 
lifting  up  the  upper  plate,  a  fpark  of  pofitive  elec- 
tricity is  obtained,  but  weaker  than  it  would  have 
been  had  both  fides  been  touched  at  once.  Put- 
ting down  the  upper  plate  again  without  touching 
both,  a  ftill  weaker  fpark  firft  of  negative  and  then 
of  pofitive  eledricity  will  be  obtained  from  the 
upper  one.  Thus  the  fparks  will  go  on  continu* 
ally  diminifhing,  to  the  number  perhaps  of  two 
or  three  hundred.  But  at  laft,  when  the  eleftri- 
city  of  the  whole  machine  feems  to  be  totally  loft, 
if  both  fides  are  touched  at  once,  it  will  inftantly 
be  rcftorcd  to  its  full  firength,  and  the  double 
fpark  of  negative,  with  the  fingle  one  of  pofitive 
eledricity,  will  be  obtained  without  intermiffioQ 
as  before. 

(678.)  *  To  account  for  ail  thefe  pbenomen« 
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18  perhaps  impoflible,  without    the  piece  of  metal  is  removed  by  a  ftick  of  fcalinj 

wax  or  other  ele^ric,  and  foitie  powder  of  rofin, 
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very  particularly, 

a  greater  degree  of  knowledge  concerning  the  in- 
ternal fabric  of  bodies  than  we  have  accefs  to  at- 
tain. In  general,  however,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
phenomena  of  the  eleftrophorus  arife  from  the 
difpofirion  that  the  e!e<ftric  matter  hath  to  keep 
*p  an  equilibrium  within  itfelf  throughout  every 
part  of  the  univerfe.  In  confequence  of  this,  no 
motion  of  the  clc<5tric  matter  can  be  produced 
upon  the  one  fide  of  the  body,  but  it  muft  imme- 
diately be  balanced  by  a  correfpodding  one  on  the 
oppofite  fide  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  one,  fo  will  the  ftrength  of  the  other  be. 
When  the  under  plate  of  the  ele<5h-oph«ru8  is  ex- 
cited >  the  negative  ele^ricity  or  vibratory  adion 
of  the  eledric  matter  towards  the  cjtcited  fide,  is 
produced  ;  and  the  moment  that  fuch  an  a^ion 
h  produced  on  one  fide,  it  is  refified  by  a  fimilar 
one  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  thus  the  ele^iiropho- 
nis  becomes  negatively  eledrified  on  both  fides. 
As  long  as  the  under  part  of  the  machine  com- 
municates with  the  earth,  the  vibratory  motion  is 
hnpeded  by  the  progreflive  one  towards  the  earth. 
This  makes  the  refiftance  on  the  tmder  fide  Icfs, 
and  therefore  the  vibratory  motion  on  the  upper 
part  extends  but  a  fmall  way.  When  the  plate  is 
infulated,  the  electric  matter  has  not  an  opportu- 
tlity  of  efcaping  to  the  earth  as  before,  becaufe  it 
IS  ftrongly  refifted  by  the  air ;  a  vibration  there- 
fore takes  place  on  both  fides,  and  extends  to  a 
great  diftance  from  the  plate.  When  the  upper 
plate  is  fet  upon  thccleArophorus,  the  feme  kind 
of  eleftricity,  vi^.  the  negative  kind,  is  commtmt- 
cated  to  it.  When  both  fides  are  tonched  with 
the  finger,  or  with  any  other  conducting  fub- 
ftance,  both  electricities  are  fuddenly  taken  oflf, 
becaufe  the  electric  matter  miming  along  the  con- 
ducting fubfiance  on  both  fides,  puts  an  end  to 
the  vibratory  motion  in  the  air,  which  conftitutes 
the  very  eflcnce  of  what  we  call  <Uffricity.  There 
IS  now  a  quiet  and  equal  balance  of  the  electric 
matter  on  both  fides,  and  therefore  no  figns  of 
electricity  are  fliown.  But  as  foon  as  the  upper 
plate  is  taken  off,  this  balance  is  deftroyed.  The 
fluid  in  thd  metal  plate  had  not  been  able  to  pe- 
netrate the  electnc  fubftance  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  put  a  ftop  to  the  vibrations  of  what  was  with- 
fn  it.  As  foon  then  as  the  plate  is  taken  off,  the 
«lcctricity  or  vibratory  motion  towards  the  elec- 
tric breaks  out  at  that  fide.  But  this  motion  «i- 
<wards  to  the  electric,  which  conftitutes  negative 
electricity,  neceffaTily  becomes  outfward  from  the 
plate  :  and  as  no  motion  of  the  ftuid  canr  be  pro- 
duced on  one  fide  of  the  body,  bat  what  is  im- 
mediately  communicated  to  the  other,  the  upper 
pfate  becomes  electrified  pofitively,  and  the  under 
one  negatively  on  both  fides.* 

(^7^.)  Profcflbr  LiCHTSNBBRa  of  Gottmgen, 
made  an  experiment  upon  the  elc<ftrophorus,  an 
account  of  which  was  firft  received  m  London  in 
1777,  and  is  briefly  narrated  by  Mr  Cavallo  as 
follows : 

(68o.)  "  The  e!e<arophoras  is  firft  excited,  by 
fubbing  or  othetivifc ;  then  a  piece  of  metal  di 
any  Ihape,  for  inftance  a  three-legged  compafs,  a 
piece  of  brafs  tube,  or  the  like,  is  fet  upon  the 
elc<^lrophorus ;  and  to  this  a  fpark  is  given,  of 
«k€tricity  conuary  to  that  of  the  plate;  this  dgac; 


kept  in  a  linen  bag,  is  (haken  upon  the  elcdro 
phorus.  This  powder  will  be  found  to  fall  abort 
thofe  points  upon  the  plate,  which  the  piece  of 
metal  touched,  forming  fome  radiated  appear* 
ances  like  ftars ;  at  the  fame  time  upon  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  plate,  /.  e,  befides  thofe  ftart,  theic 
is  hardly  any  powder  at  all.  Now  it  b  to  be  Tt- 
marked,  that  if  the  plate  be  excited  negalivd 
and  the  fpark,  given  to  the  metal  fet  upon  it, 
pofitive,^  the  appearance  will  be  as  above  defcti 
bed  ;  but  if  the  plate  is  pofitive,  and  the  fjwrt 
negative,  then  the  powder  wifl  faU  upon  ibod 
parts  of  the  plate,  which,  in  the  other  cafe,  I 
left  uncovered,  and  leave  the  (tars  clean;  inthoi^ 
it  will  be  attracted  by  thofe  parts  only  of  theckl 
trophorus,  which  are  electrified  pofitively. 

(68 1.)  "  When  I  firft  obferved  thefc  phenome 
na,  I  thought  that  the  experiment  could  be  a 
plained  only  upon  the  fuppofitlon,  that  the  pow 
der  of  rofin,  on  its  falling  from  the  linen  bag  ^ 
adually  eledrified  negatively;  in  which  cafc 
wonld  have  been  eafy  to  account  for  the  phd 
mena,  upon  the  well  known  principle  of  \xA 
contrarily  electrified  attra<fting  each  other,  and! 
pelling  one  another  when  poflefled  of  the  lid 
kind  of  electricity. 

(68a.)  *«  In  order  to  try  the  reality  of  my  ^ 
pofitlort,  I  infulated  a  brafs  plate  upon  a  gli 
ftand,  and  conne^ed  a  very  fenfible  cledtromd 
with  it ;  then  began  ftiaking  the  powder  of  rd 
upon  it,  as  I  had  done  upon  the  eleCtrophon 
and  in  a  few  feconds  had  the  pleafurc  to  fee  i 
electrometer  diverge  with  a  very  manifcft  dcgf 
of  negative  electricity,  anfwering  my  expedatiS 
exactly.  The  explanation  of  the  ingenious  Pw 
Lichtenberg's  experiment  now  l)ecame  very  rf 
and  natin^l ;  for  the  powder  of  rofin  being  a«ftai 
ly  electrified  negatively,  could  not  be  attradi 
except  by  thofe  parts  of  the  tleCtiophonis  whi( 
are  in  a  contrary  ftate. 

(683.)  "  This  difcovery  not  only  affords  an  €i 
explanation  of  Prof.  Lichtenberg's  erperimfl 
but  Ihews  a  method  of  exciting  powders  whi( 
has  long  been  a  defideratum  in  the  fcience.  H 
method  is  as  follows:  Infulate  a  metal  plate  up( 
an  electric  ftand,  and  conneCt  with  it  a  cork  U 
eleCf  rometer ;  then  the  powder  required  to  I 
tried,  being  heM  in  a  fpoon,  or  other  thing.  itJ 
bout  6  inches  above  the  plate  Is  to  be  let  ^1  gll 
dually  upon  it.  In  this  manner  ^be  elcCtricity  % 
quired  by  the  powder  l>eing  communicated  tot! 
nietal  plate,  and  to  the  electrometer,  is  rcnden 
manifeft  by  the  divergence  of  the  threads;  and  ft 
qoality  may  be  afcettainM  in  the  ufdal  maniiffl 
See  fg  9.  Phte  CXXXIH.  1 

(684-)  **  If  the  powder  is  of  a  conduaing  bJ 
tore,  like  the  amalgam  of  metals,  fand,  &c.  j 
muft  be  held  in  fome  eleCtric  fubftance,  as  a  gjj 
phial,  a  plate  of  fealing  wax,  or  the  like.  Sooej 
times  the  fpooA  that  holds  the  powder  may  be  w 
fiTlated,  in  which  cafe  aftcf  the  experiment,  the 
fpoon  will  be  poflcfled  of  an  dcCtricity  contnry 
to  that  of  the  powder." 

(685.)  In  making  thefc  and  fimilar  experimcntt* 
Mr  Cavallo  found,  that  "  powder  of  rofin,  wm- 
thcr  let  £ill  from  paper,  glafs,  or  a  metal  f^ 
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(693.)  "  It  having  been  infinuated,  that  the 
ftrong  black  mark,  which  vermilion  receives  from 
the  eledtric  ihock,  might  poflibly  be  owing  to  the 
great  quantity  of  fulphur  contained  in  that  mine- 
ral, I  was  induced  to  make  the  following  experi- 
na^nt.  I  miKed  together  equal  quantities  of  orpU 
raeat  and  flower  of  fulphur ;  and  with  this  mul- 
ture, by  the  help,  as  ufual,  of  very  diluted  gun?- 
water,  I  painted  a  card;  but  the  ele^ric  £hock 
fent  over  it  left  not  the  leaft  impreffion. 

(694.)  **  Defirous  of  carrying  this  inveftigatio© 
.  on  cQjours  a  little  further,  with  a  particular  view 
to  determine  fomething  relative  to  the  properties 
of  lamp  black  and  oil  t>  t  procured  fome  pieces  of 
paper  painted  on  both  fides  with  oil  colours;  and 
fcmiing  the  charge  of  two  feet  of  coated  glafs  over 
each  of  thetn,  by  making  the  interruption  of  the 
circuit  upon  their  furfaces,  I  observed  that  the 
pieces  of  paper  painted  with  lamp  black,  PrufTian 
blue,  vermilion,  and  purple  brown,  were  torn  by 
the  explofion  j  but  white  lead,  Naples  yellow, 
£ngUfh  ochre,  and  ^erdi^^i9,  remained  unhurt. 

^695.)  "  The  fame  fhock  fent  over  a  piece  of 
paptfr  painted  very  thickly  with  lamp  black  and 
oil  kft  not  the  ieaft  imprefTion.  I  fent  the  fhock 
aHb  over  a  piece  of  paper  nneqtnlly  paint td  with 
purple  brown,  and  the  paper  wa-?  torn  where  the 
paint  lay  very  thin,  but  remained  unhurt  where 
the  paint  was  evidently  thicker.  Thefe  experi- 
ments I  repeated  Teverai  times  and  with  fome  lit- 
tle variation,  which  naturally  produced  different 
cffeds ;  however,  they  all  feem  to  point  out  the 
following  propolitions 

'{6^6.)  <*^  I.  A  coat  of  oil  paint  over  any  fub- 
fttnce,  defends  it  from  the  dfeds  of  fuch  an  elec- 
tric /hock  as  would  6therwife  injure  it ;  but  by- 
no  means  defends  it  from  any  elcifiric  (hock  what- 
ever. IL  No  one  colour  feems  prctcrable  to  th^ 
others,  if  they  arc  equal  in  fubftance,  and  equally- 
well  mixed  with  oil;  but  a  thick  coating  does  cer- 
tainly afford  a  better  defence  than  a  thinner  one. 

(697.)  "  By  rubbht'  the  above  mentioned  piecet 
of  paper,  I  !in4  that  the  paper  painted  with  lamp 
black  atid  oil  is  more  eaftly  excited,  and  acquire* 
a  ftronger  ele<aricity,  than  the  papers  painted  with 
the  other  colours ;  and,  perhaps,  on  this  account 
it*  may  be,  that  lamp  Wack  and  oil  might  refill  the 
(hock  fomewhat  better  than  the  other  paints. 
'  (698.)  **  It  is  remarkable,  that  vermilioft  re- 
ceives the  black  imprcfiion,  when  jJaintM  witK 
Hntfeed  oil,  nearly  as'  well  as  when  p^nnted  witK 
water.  The  paper  painted  with  white  lead  and 
oil  receives  tMb  a  black  mark ;  but  its  nature  i» 
very  Angular.  The  track,  when  ^rft  made,  is  al- 
*nbft  as  dark  as  that  mailded  on  white  lead  paint- 
ed with  water ;  but  it  gradually  lofes  it  blackncfs, 
and  in  about  an  hour  (or  longer,  if  the  paint  is 
not  firefh)  it  appears  without  any  darknefs;  and 
when  the  painted  paper  is  laid  in  a  proper  light, 
appears  only  marked  with  a  colourlefs  track,  as 
it  made  by  a  finger  nail.  I  fent  the  (hock  alfo 
over  a  piece  of  board,  which  had  been  painted  with 
white  lead  and  oil  about  4  years  before,  and  the 
L  I  %  explofion 

t  **  If  Ao/  often  been  obfirved^  that  v}hen  li^btmntf  hasflruck  the  ma/fs  ofjhips^  it  has  pajfed  over 

k^  •/  *he  mafit  as  were  covered  with  lamp  black  and  tar^  or  patnted  with  lamp  black  and  oilf 

^*«f  the  leai  is^ury^  at  the  fame  time  that  it  boijbiv.red  the  uncoated pahs  in  Jucb  a  manner  as  ta 
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deiftrifies  the  plate  ftroogly  negative ;  the  fpoon 
if  infulatcd  remaining  pofitive.  Flower  of  fulphur 
produces  the  fame  effe<5t,  but  in  a  lefs  degree, 
rounded  plafs,  let  fall  from  a  piece  of  paper  made 
I  Ay  and  warm,  eledrifies  the  plate  negatively,  but 
HX  in  fo  ftrong  a  degree  as  rofin.  If  let  fall  from 
I  a  Ws  cup,  it  elc^ftrifies  the  plate  polkively,  but 
ji  a  very  fmall  degree. 
(6»6.)  •*  Steel  filings,  let  fall  either  from  a  glafs 

eor  paper,  eledtrify  the  plate  negatively,  brafs 
I  poBtively.  The  amalgam  of  tin  foil  and 
•rrcnry,  gunpowder,  or  very  fine  emery,  ele^ri- 
Jrthc  plate  negatively,  when  let  fall  from  a  glafs* 
fteaL  Quick-filver  from  a  glafs  phial  electrifies 
W  plil«  pofittfdy.  Soot,  or  the  afhes  of  pit 
^ais,  mixed  with  fmall  cinders,  ele^rify  the  plate 
Kgatiiely,  when  let  fall  from  a  piece  of  paper." 

tier.  XV.    ExPEJiiMENTsy^^w/«jf  the  effect* 

^ELECTRICITY  <>/»  COLOUR€. 

(687.)  Several  interefting  egcpcrimcnts  have  been 

tide  bv  Mr  Cavallo  upon  fubftaiiGes  patnted  over 

ffth  colours  of  different  Wnds.    They  were  oc- 

by  his  having  obferved  that  an  ele^ric 

fcnt  over  the  furfacc  of  a  caril,  made  a 

ftroke  upon  a  red  fpot,  from  which  he  was 

"  to  try  the  effcft  of  fending  (hocks  over 

painted  with  different  water  colours.    The 

employed  was  generally  about  one  foot  and 

Jiilf  of  charged  glafs;  and  the  fhocks  were 

t  o*er  tlic  cards  while  the  latter  were  in  a  verjr 

ftftate 

H6M.)  "  Vermilion  was  marked  with  a  ftrong 

6k  track,  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  wide. 
I  ftroke  is  generally  finglc,  as  reprefented  by 
IB,  ^.  10.  Plate  CXXXin.  Sometimes  it  is 
Iw4cd  in  two  towards  the  middle,  like  E  F ;  and 
Wieume«,  particularly  when  the  wires  are  fet 
•T  rfi/Unt  from  one  another,  the  ftroke  is  not 
Mnned,  but  interrupted  in  the  niiddle,  like 
>K,  It  often,  although  not  always,  happens, 
fct  the  imprcflTion  is  m^ed  ftronger  at  the  ex- 
Itoityof  that  wire  from  which  the  cledric  fluid 
fcwf  a«  it  appears  at  E,  fuppofin^  that  the  wire 
Jcommumcates  with  the  pofitive  fide  of  the  jar; 
•fccTcas  the  extremity  of  the  ftroke,  contiguous 
•the  point  of  the  wire  D,  is  neither  fo  ftrongly 
•rted,  nor  Surrounds  the  wire  fo  much,  as  the 
Arrextreihk'^  E. 

J^.)  "  Carmine  received  a  faint  and  flender 
^^«ffion  of  a  purple  colour. 
J^o.)  »«  Verdigris  was  fliaken  off  from  the  fur- 
Ice  of  the  catd ;  except  when  it  had  been  mixed 
*^  ftrong  ^m- water,  in  which  cafe  it  received 
•'ny  feint  impreffion. 

U?*.)**  White  leai  was  marked  with  a  long  black 
^fc»  not  fo  broad  as  that  on  vermilion.  Red  lead 
•**  naikcd  with  a  faint  mark  much  like  carmine. 
'  (*9*»)  *'  The  other  colours  I  tried  were  orpi- 
Jl^  gamboge,  iap-grcen,  red  ink,  ultramarine, 
'NEan  blue,  and  a  few  others,  which  were  com- 
PooMa  ol  the  above  \  but  they  received  no  im- 
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€];<>  'QoA marked  the  liacW  track  upon  this  alio: 
this  track,  howcvtr,  was  not  fo  ftrong,  nor  var- 
niftied  fo  foon,  a^  that  maikcd  upon  the  painted 
paper;  but  in  about  two  days  it  alfo  vaniihcd 
entirely." 

Shct.  XVI.    0/ihe  ACTION  <7/'electricity  oh 

tbe    THERMOMETER,    and    its    PECULIAR     EF- 
FECTS  in   COLD    CLIMATES. 

(699.)  If  a  ff ndblc  mercurial  thermomctfr  be 
Infulated,  and  the  bulb  placed  between  two  balls 
of  wood,  on£  fixed  to  the  conduClor,  the  other 
communicating  with  the  ground,  the  ele^tnc 
fUiid,  in  pafling  between  the  two  balU,  will  raifc 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  confiderably. 
"With  a  cylinder  about  ^\  inches  in  diameter,  the 
^id  pafling  from  a  ball  of  lignum  vitse  to  a  ball 
of  beech,  and  thence  to  the  ground,  elevated  the 
quickfilver  in  tlic  thermometer  from  6S*^  to  no**; 
repeatedly  to  105^*.  The  thermometer  was  rai- 
fed  from  68*^  to  85*,  by  the  fluid  pafling  from  a 
point  of  box  to  a  point  of  lignum  vitae ;  from  67** 
to  100**,  from  a  point  of  bojj;  to  a  ball  of  box ; 
from  66*^  to  loo®,  from  a  ball  of  box  to  a  braii 
point;  from  69**  to  100**,  from  ball  to  ball;  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  beiug  covered  with  a 
piece  of  flannel. 

(700.)  This  adion  of  the  eleiftric  fluid  on  the 
thermometer  affords  an  additional  proof  of  the 
identity  of  Jirc,  light,  and  clc^ricity.  Indeed  if 
thefe  fluids,  which  thus  alternately,  and  in  fo  ma- 
ny refpeds,  aflumc  each  other's  properties,  are 
not  the  feme  ;  experiments  arc  not  to  be  depend- 
ed upon,  and  the  m«ik  obvious  rules  of  philofo- 
phiflng,  adopted  and  approved  by  all  parties,  arc 
po  better  than  fpecious  delufions.  To  fey  more 
on  a  fubjed  which  we  have  already  fo  fully  dif- 
fcufled,  (Part  H.  Sect.  II.  and  III.)  nviy  appear 
Superfluous;  but  it  is  necefiary  to  accumulate 
proofs,  in  order  to  remove  prejudices,  and  de- 
jnonftratc  the  Uentity  of  flre,  light,  and  elec 
tricity. 

(701.)  To  the  many  fads  and  arguments  al- 
ready ftatcd  on  this  fubjcd,  we  flwll  add  one  evi- 
dence more  from  Mr  Cavallo:— **  Having  had  oc- 
cafion,  (feys  he)  to  coat  a  ten  ounce  phial  for  the 
teyden  experiment,  I  ftuck  the  brafs  filings  on 
the  in  fide  of  it  wjth  varni(h. — This  phial  remain- 
ed about  a  week  unufed,  but  it  happened,  that 
whiUt  I  was  charging  and  difcharging  it  for  fome 
experiments,  op  making  a  difcharge,  it  exploded 
with  a  greater  noife  than  ufual,  the  cork  with  the 
wire  b^mg  at  the  feme  time  blown  out  of  the  neck 
pf  it. 

(701.) "  Being  intent  upon  the  main  experiments 
fn  hand,  I  omitted  to  examine  this  phenomenon ; 
I  replaced  the  cork  into  the  neck  of  the  phial,  and 
vent  on  charging  and  difcharging  it  again ;  but 
it  had  not  been  charged  above  3  or  4  times  more, 
when,  on  making  a  difcharge,  the  vainiQi  that 
fiuck  the  brafe  filings  was  in  a  flame,  which  burnt 
the  under  fide  of  the  cork,  and  occafioned  a  good 
deal  of  fmoke  and  flame  to  coipe  out  of  the  phiaL 
Some  days  after,  this  experiment  was  repeated  in 
the  prefence  of  3  gentlemen,  well  verfed  in  elcc- 
tricity*  whco  the  cork  with  the  wire  was  alfp 
puihed  out  of  the  neck  of  the  phial ;  but  the  var- 
fU^  1¥^  this  14ft  t%P  A)  f^  burot|  ttuit  tb?  \mb 
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filings  were  almoft  all  dropped  to  the  bottom  of 
the  phial,  and  bad  their  colour  changed  by  the 
combuftitm." 

(703.)  Numberlcfs  es^periments  prove,  that  cp 
Ici^rics  are  rendered  condudors  by  heat,  tod  toat 
upon  abftrai^ing  the  heat,  their  clcdric  proper* 
ties  are  rcftored.  The  atmofphere  is  a  oatuni 
cleitric,  but  lofes  its  eledncal  property  in  a  cooi 
fiderable  degree,  when  its  heat  is  great,  and  be* 
comes  a  condudor.  The  following  fads  mc* 
tioned  by  Mr  ^pinus  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Guthriej 
illuflrate  this  fubjedt,  and  fecm  alfo  to  confirm 
Mr  Ty tier's  theory  ($  217,  ai8.)  of  the  idcnia| 
of  the  electric  fluid  with  cold. 

(704.)  Thefe  fadts  relate  to  phenomena  that  an 
known  to  take  place  in  Ruffia,  when  a  great  csk 
has  continued  for  feveral  weeks.  Mr  iEpinus  n( 
fent  for  by  prince  Orloff,  to  fee  an  uncomraoi 
phenomenon.  Outgoing  into  the  prince's  apart! 
ment,  he  found  him  at  his  toilet,  and  that,  il 
every  time  his  valet  drew  his  comb  through  ii 
hair,  a  pretty  flrong  crackling  noile  was  hcai^ 
and  on  darkening  the  room,  the  fparks  were  ^ 
following  the  comb  in  great  abundance,  while  tl 
Prince  was  fo  completely  ele^rified  that  ftnq 
fparks  could  be  drawn  from  his  hands  aod  faci 
nay,  he  was  even  eledrified  by  the  puif  empia 
ed  in  powdering  him. 

(705.)  On  another  occafiou,  the  Grand  M 
of  Ruflia  fent  for  Mr  JEpinus  one  evening  m  m 
twilight,  and  told  him,  that  having  brifidf  drai 
a  flannel  cover  ofl'a  green  damaik  chair  in  his  bo 
chamber,  he  was  aftoniflicd  at  the  appearaocti 
a  flrong  bright  flame  that  foUowed ;  but  cosSdl 
ing  it  as  an  eledrical  appearance,  he  bad  tried  J 
produce  a  fimilar  iUuminatibo  00  difTertot  pic4 
of  furniture,  and  could  then  (hew  him  a  bcasi 
ful  and  furprifing  experiment.  He  then  tbn 
himfclf  on  his  bed^  wliich  was  covered  withal 
ma&  quilt,  laced  with  gold ;  and  rubbing  it  wl 
his  hands  in  all  dire^ions,  be  appeared  to  ] 
fwimming  in  ftre,  as  at  every  flroke  flamci  arfl 
all  around  him,  darted  to  the  gold  laced  bordi 
ran  along  it,  and  up  to  the  top  of  the  bed. 

(706.)  While    this   experiment    was  maki) 
prince  Orloff*'came  into  the  room,  with  a 
routf  in  his  hand,  and  {hewed*  that  by  onlf 
lk)g  it  5  or  6  times  round  his  head  in  the  air, 
could  clcdrify  himfelf  fo  ftrongly,  as  to  lend 
fparks  from  all  the  uncovered  parts  of  his  ' 
for  the  inlaid  floors  had  become  fo  dry,  at  to 
fulate  him  completely. 

Sect.  XVII.     Experiments  dij^laying  tbt  y 

HESIVE    POWER  o/*  ELECTRIFIED  SILK. 

(707.)  Mr  GaEv  was  the  firft  who  difcofnsj 
filk  to  be  an  cltdlric,  (See  ^17,  18.)  but  as  It  H 
not  remarkable  for  emitting  fparks,  which  mg 
commonly  engages  the  attention,  its  eledric  M 
tues  were  almoft  entitely  overlooked  till  the  ffl< 
1759.  At  that  time  Mr  Symmer  pf«^t^^ 
the  Royal  Society  (bme  papers,  relatiflg  the  m 
Ipwing  very  cutiops  experiments  made  with  fi% 
flockings. 

(708.)  He  had  been  accuftomed  to  wear  two 
pairs  of  filk  flockbgs ;  a  bUck  pair  and  a  whrtf. 
When  thefe  were  put  off  both  together,  no  fipj* 
9f  cjcftricity  appcarcAj  bui  00  puUinf  otf^ 
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Hack  onei  from* tli«  whitcy  he  i^*^    « 

orcricklingnoife,  and  in  the  dark  perceived  (parks 
of  fire  between  them.  To  produce  thefc  appcar- 
^c€$  In  perfedion,  it  was  only  neceflary  to  draw 
,ki  tiAod  feveral  times  backward  and  forward  over 
Iji  kg  with  the  (lockingt  upon  it. 
I  (109.)  When  the  dockings  were  feparated  and 
leU  at  a  diftancc  from  each  other,  they  both  ap- 
leartd  to  be  highlv  excited ;  the  white  ftocking 
fpfitiveijr,  andthe  black  negatively.  While  they 
here  kept  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  both  of 
Acm  appeared  inflated  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 

ebited  the  entire  (hape  of  the  leg.  When  two 
k  or  two  white  tiockingt  were  held  in  one 
^d,  they  would  repel  one  another  with  conti* 
Iffahle  force,  making  an  angle  feemingly  of  30 
•f  iS  degrees.  When  a  white  and  black  ftocking 
fere  prefented  to  each  other,  they  were  mutually 
tinned ;  and  if  permitted,  would  rulh  together 
•ith  furprifing  violence.  As  they  approached. 
It  iaflatjon  gradually  fubQded,  and  theit  attrac- 
JDB  of  foreign  obj<?ds  di  ninilhed,  but  their  at- 
feldion  of  one  another  increafed ;  when  they  met, 
key  became  flat,  and  joined  clofe  together  like 
|l  muj  fokls  of  Qlk.  When  feparated  again, 
kr  eledric  virtue  did  not  fccm  to  be  in  the  lead 
ffnired  for  having  once  me*^ ;  and  the  fame  ap- 
toaces  were  exhibited  by  them  for  a  confider- 
pktime. 

1(;io.)  When  the  experiment  was  made  with 
0  black  (lockings  in  one  hand,  and  two  white 
fcjB  in  the  other,  they  were  thrown  into  a  flrarige 
^ioo,  owing  to  the  attradion  between  thofe 
(<liiffcrcnt  coloursy  and  the  repullion  between 
loie  of  the  i^me  colour.  This  mixture  of  at- 
lifiions  and  repulfions  made  the  ftockings  catch 
icach  other  at  greater  di(Unces  than  other  wife 
try  would  have  done,  and  afforded  a  very  curi- 
m  rpe&acle.  When  the  ftockings  were  fuffered 
l»  meet,  they  ftuck  together  with  confiderable 
fee.  At  6rft  Mr  Symmer  found  they  required 
km  one  to  11  ounces  to  feparate  them.  Ano- 
icrtime  they  raifed  17  oz.  which  was  10  times 
^  weight  ot  the  flocking' that  fupported  them ; 
l>d  this  in  a  diredion  parallel  to  its  furface. 
wbcn  ooe  of  the  ftockings  was  turned  inQde  out, 
•fci  put  within  the  other,  it  required  20  ounces 
to  Separate  them ;  though  at  that  time  10  ounce* 
tere  fufficient  when  applied  externally.  Getting 
tk  black  ftockings  new  dyed,  and  the  white  ones 
VAihcd,  and  whitened  in  the  fumes  of  fulphur,  and 
ftra  putting  them  one  within  the  other,  with  the 
Kugh  Gdes  togctber»  it  required  3  lb.  3  ok.  to  le- 
»»ratethem. 

wu.)  With  ftockings  of  a  more  fubftantial 
*ike,  the  cohefioa  was  ftill  greater.  When  the 
j*^tt  (locking  was  put  within  the  black  one,  fo 
'w  the  oalfide  of  the  white  was  contiguous  to 
Ike  ioBdc  o£  the  black,  they  rai(ed  above  i\  lb. 
•*d  when  the  two  rough  furnaces  were  conLigu- 
*»»  they  raifed  15  lb.  i^  pennyweights.  Cutting 
(^  the  ends  of  the  thread  and  the  tufts  of  filk, 
•*>ch  had  been  ktt  in  the  infide  of  the  ftockings, 
wai  found  to  be  very  ui^vourable  to  thefe  ex- 
Poiaenti. 

(711.}  Mr  St  m  m  er  aHb  obferved,  that  the  pieces 
tf  vhite  and  black  filk,  when  highly  eledrified, 
^QBlf  cohered  wiUi  each  other;  bt^t  would  alio 
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heard  a  fnapping  adhere  to  bodies  with  broad  aad  even  polifhed 
furfaces,  though  thefe  bodies  were  not  elcdrified. 
This  he  difcovered  accidentally  ;  haviifg,  without 
dclign,  thrown  a  ftocking  out  of  his  hand,  which 
ftuck  to  the  paper  hangings  of  the  room.  He  re- 
peated the ,  experiment,  and  found  it  continue 
hanging  near  an  hour.  Having  (luck  up  the  black 
and  white  ftockings  in  this  manner,  he  came  with 
another  pair  highly  eledrified ;  and  applying  the 
white  to  the  black,  and  the  black  to  the  white, 
he  carried  them  off  from  the  wall,  each  of  them 
hanging  to  that  which  had  been  brought  to  it. 
The  fame  experiments  held  with  the  painted 
boards  of  the  room,  and  like  wife  with  the  looking 
glafs,  to  the  fmooth  furface  of  which  both  the 
white  and  the  black  filk  appeared  to  adhere  more 
tenacioufly  than  to  either  of  the  former. 

(713.)  Mr  Cigna  of  Turin  made  (imilar  expe- 
riments, but  with  a  greater  variety  of  circumftan- 
ces,  upon  white  and  black  ribbons.  He  took  two 
white  filk  ribbons  juft  dried  at  the  fire,  and  ex- 
tended them  upon  a  fmooth  plain.  He  then  drevr 
over  them  the  ftiarp  edge  of  an  ivory  ruler,  and 
(ound  that  both  ribbons  had  acquired  eledricity* 
enough  to  adhere  to  the  plain ;  though  while  they 
continued  there,  they  fhowed  no  other  fign  of  it. 
When  taken  up  feparately,  they  were  both  nega* 
tively  eledrified,  and  would  repel  each  other.  la 
then:  feparation,  eledric  fparks  were  perceived 
between  th<m ;  but  when  again  put  on  the  plain, 
or  forced  together,  no  light  was  perceived  with-, 
out  another  fridion. 

(714.)  Thefe  effeds  were  the  fame,  whether  the 
fipoeth  plain  was  an  eledric  or  a  conduding  fub- 
ftance.  When  they  liad  acquired  the  negatire 
cledricity,  if  they  were  placed,  not  upon  the 
fmooth  body  on  which  they  had  been  rubbed,  but 
on  a  rough  conduding  fubftance,  they  would,  on 
their  feparation,  fhow  contrary  eledricities,  which 
would  again  difappear  on  their  being  joincid  toge- 
ther. If  they  had  been  made  to  repel  each  other, 
and  were  afterwards  forced  together,  and  placed 
on  the  rough  furface,  they  would  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes be  mutually  attradcd;  the  lowermoft  beings 
pofitively,  and  the  uppermoft  negatively  eledri- 
fied. If  they  received  the'u*  fridion  upon  the  rough 
furface,  they  always  acquired  contrary  eledrici- 
ties. The  upper  one  was  negatively,  and  the  low« 
er  one  pofitively  eledrified,  in  whatever  manner 
they  were  taken  off.  The  fame  change  was  in- 
ftantaneoully  made  by  any  pointed  condudor.  If 
two  ribbons  were  made  to  repel,  and  the  point 
of  a  needle  drawn  oppofite  to  one  of  them  along 
its  whole  length,  they  would  immediately  nilh 
together.  • 

(715.^  Mr  Symmer  found  that  the  fame  opera* 
tion  which  produced  a  change  of  eledricity  in  a 
ribbon  already  eledrified,  communicated  eledri- 
city to  one  which  had  not  as  yet  received  it ;  viz. 
laying  the  uneledrified  ribbon  upon  a  rough  fur- 
face, and  putting  the  other  upon  it ;  or  holding 
it  parallel  to  an  eledrified  ribbon,  ami  prefenting 
a  pointed  condudor  to  it.  He  placed  a  ribbon 
that  was  not  quite  dry  under  another  that  was 
well  dried  at  the  fire,  upon  a  fmooth  plain ;  and 
when  be  had  giten  them  the  ufual  fridion  with 
his  ruler,  he  found,  that  in  wl^tt  manner  foever 
they  were  rcfflored  from  the  piaio;  the  upper  one 
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was  ncgativcfy  and  tlic  lower  one  pofitivcly  elec- 
trified. 

(716.)  If  both  ribbons  were  black,  all  thcfc  ex- 
periments fncceeded  in  the  fame  manner  as  with 
the  white.  If,  inftead  of  the  ivory  ruler,  he  made 
ufc  of  any  ^in,  or  a  piece  of  fmooth  glafs,  the 
event  was  the  Ikme ;  but  if  he  made  ufc  of  a  ftick 
of  fulphur,  the  elc^flricities  were  in  all  cafes  the 
reverfe  of  what  they  had  been  before  the  ribbons 
were  rubbed,  having  always  acquired  the  pofitivc 
eledtricity.  When  he  rubbed  them  with  paper 
cither  gilt  or  not  gilt,  the  refults  were  «inccrtain. 
When  the  ribbons  were  wrapped  in  paper  gilt  or 
not  gilt,  mid  the  fridion  was  made  upon  the  pa- 
per laid  on  the  plain  above  mentioned,  both  nb- 
bons  acquired  the  negative  eleftricity.  If  th>!  rib- 
bons were  one  black  arnl  the  other  white,  which- 
ever of  them  was  laid  uppermoft,  and  in  whatever 
manner  the  fi^idtion  was  made,  the  black  general- 
ly acquired  the  negative,  and  the  white  the  pofi- 
twc  electricity. 

(717.)  Mr  SvMMEU  dfo  obfrrved,  that  when 
the  texture  of  the  upper  piece  of  4ilk  was  loofe, 
yielding,  and  retiform  like  that  of  a  (locking,  fo 
that  it  could  move  and  be  rubbed  againll  the  low- 
cr  one,  and  the  rubber  was  of  fuch  a  nature  as 
could  commuDicate  but  little  eledricity  to  glafs, 
the  ele<ftricity  which  the  upper  piece  of  filk  ac- 
quired did  not  dqiend  upon  the  rubber,  but  upon 
the  body  on  which  it  was  laid.  In  this  cafe,  the 
black  was  always  negattve  and  the  white  pofitive. 
But  when  the  filk  was  hard,  rigid,  and  of  a  clofe 
texture,  and  the  rubber  of  fuch  a  nature  as  would 
have  imparted  a  great  degree  of  ele«itricity  to  glafs, 
the  eledricity  of  the  upper  piece  depended  on  the 
rubber.  Thus,  a  white  filk  ftocking  rubbed  with 
gik  paper  upon  glafs  became  negatively,  and  the 
glafs  pofitively,  eledhnfied.  But  if  a  piece  of  fiik 
of  a  firmer  texture  was  Uid  upon  a  plate  of  glaOs, 
k  was  alqvafs  elc^rified  pofitively,  and  the  glaft 
negatively,  if  it  was  nibbed  with  Ariphur,  and  for 
the  moft  part  if  it  was  nibbed  with  gilt  paper. 

(718.)  An  electrified  ribbon,  when  brought  near 
ain  infuUted  plate  of  lead,  was  aCtraded,  but  very 
feebly.  On  bringing  the  fiager  near  the  lead,  a 
fipark  was  obferved  between  them,  the  ribbon 
"was  vigorouOy  attraded,  .Sfid  both  together  ^ow- 
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as  the  feparation  was  begun  with  the  higbcft  oTJ 
the  loweft.     If  two  ribbons  were  feparated  fi 
the  bundle  at  the  fame  time,  they  clung  tojcti 
and  in  that  ftate  (bowed  no  fign  of  elc^tricKy, 
one  of  them  alone  would  have  done.   Whcntl 
were  feparated,  the  outermoft  one  had  acqutii 
an  electricity  oppofitc  to  that  of  the  bundle,  bl 
much  weaker. 

(711.)  When  feveral  ribbons  were  placed  upQ 
a  plate  of  metal  to  which  electricity  was  coman 
nicated  by  means  of  a  glafs  globe,  and  a  poinu 
conductor  held  to  the  other  fide  of  them,  tkcy  i 
became  pofleflTed  of  the  cleCtricity  opposite  to  thi 
of  the  plate,  or  of  the  fame,  according  as  th« 
were  taken  off;  except  the  moft  remote,  whij 
always  kept  an  eleClricity  oppofite  to  that  of  d 
plate. 

SeCT.XVIII.  ElPERllffE)ITS<Wlfi6fC0HES!TE 
DIFFUSIVE  POWERS  o/ELECTRIPlED  GLASS. 

{741.)  The  firft  pcrfon  who  difcovered  gkbl 
be  ele^'fic,  was  Dr  Gilbert.  It  was  long, ha 
ever,  thought  to  polFefs  but  a  very  weak  fl^dl 
virtue ;  though  now  k  is  found  to  be  one  of 
beft,  if  not  the  very  beft  eleCtric  yet  known. 

(725.)  Mr  SrMMEji,  when  making  the  expi 
ments  above  related,  coQcerning  eleCbrificd  fl 
was  indttced  to  tf7  the  -cohefive  power  of  cWI 
ficd  glafs.  He  got  two  panes  of  the  thinntft 
fmootheft  window  glafs  be  could  procurf. 
coated  one  of  the  fides  with  tin  foil,  kavim 
fpace  uncovered  near  the  edges.  The  uncovtl 
fides  were  then  put  together,  and  ele^dtyca 
municated  to  one  of  the  coatings  by  a  niaclrf 
In  confequence  of  this,  the  6ne  fide  which  t 
alfo  coated,  became  electrified  with  an  elcArid 
oppofite  to  the  firft,  and  both  panes  werecbai 
with  the  eleClric  power,  as  if  they  had  bwo 
ortc.  After  they  had  received  a  confidcrabk 
grce  of  electric  power,  they  cohered  pretty  fot)( 
ly  together,  but  he  bad  no  apparatus  by  w^' 
the  ttrengtb  of  theix  cbhefion  could  be  rocakw 
He  then  turned  the  plates  upide  down ;  and 
charging  firom  his  machine  pofitive  eleChicity 
on  the  negative  fide  of  the  glafs,  both  panes  t 
immediately  difchaiged,  and  tb«ir  cohefion  cfafi 

^  Placing  two  panes  of  glaft,  each  of  them  eoal 

ed  no  figns  of  eleCtricity.    On  the  feparation  4»f    on  both  fides,  one  upon  the  oth^r,  each  of  tt^ 


the  ribbon,  they  were  again  eleCtrificd,  and  a 
ipark  was  perceived  between  the  plate  and  the 
finger. 

(719.)  If  feveral  ribbons  of  the  fan>e  colour  were 
laid  upon  a  fmooth  conducting  fubftance,  and  the 
niler  was  drawn  over  them,  each  of  them,  when 
taken  up  fingly,  ^ave  fparks  at  the  place  where 
it  was  feparated  from  the  other,  as  did  alfo  the 
laft  one  with  the  conductor;  and  all  of  them  were 
negatively  eledrified.      If  they  were  all  taken 


bad  a  pofitive  and  negative  fide,  by  commom 
ting  electricity  to  one  of  thega,  and  they  did 
cohere. 

(714.)  \t\  confeqaence  of  Mr  S^rmmer's  cxpj 
mcntK,  Sig.  Beccaria  made  the  f<?UowiDg :  I" 
ving  charged  a  coated  plate  of  glafs,  he  took 
the  coating  from  the  negative  fide,  and  appti 
another  uncoated  and  uneleCtrified  plate  of  ^ 
clofe  to  it.  After  this,  putting  a  coating  upfl 
the  latter  (fo  that  the  whole  refembled  one  coaM 


from  the  plate  together,  they  cohered  in  one  mafs,    plate  confifting  of  two  laminat),  he  made  a  cod 
which  was  negatively  elcCtrificd  on  both  iides.    munication  between  the  two  coatings.   The  \^ 


If  they  were  laid  upon  the  rough  condudor,  and 
then  feparated  fingly,  beginning  with  the  lower- 
moft,  fparks  appeared  as  before,  but  all  the  rib- 
bons were  elcCtrificd  pofitively,  except  the  up- 
permoft. 

(720.)  If  the  ribbons  received  the  friCtion  upon 
the  rough  conductor,  and  were  all  taken  up  at 


^quenoe  of  this  was  an  explofion,  a  difchargcl 
the  pofitive  and  negative  eleCtricity,  and  a  cohl 
Qou  of  the  plates.    If  the  plates  were  fcparaM 
before  the  explofion,  after  they  bad  been  in  ojj 
junction  for  fome  time,  the  charged  plate  '"'"Pj 
titive  on  both  fides,  and  the  uncharged  one  ncrt^ 
tive  on  both  fides.    V  after  the  exptofion  he  fc- 


once,  all  the  intermediate  ones  acquired  the  dec-    paratcd  and  joii\,cd  them  altcnutclyiatollc"^ 


tricity,  cither  of  the  higheft  or  lowcft|  according 
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of  paper,  placed  under  the  uncharged  plate,  adhe- 
ni  to  it  upon  crery  reparation,  and  was  thrown 
«f  a^aJQ  upon  every  conjundion.  This  could  be 
Mpcatcd  500  times  after  once  charging  the  plate. 
(71  J.)  This  laft  cKperiment  was  made  at  Pekin, 
irfwc  it  was  repeated  by  Sig,  Bcccaria.  When 
■  thcfc  experiments,  the  charged  plate  was  inver- 
ied,  aod  the  poBtive  (Idc  appHoi  to  the  uncharged 

Cc,  all  the  effcAs  were  exadlly  the  reverfe  of  the 
acr.  i(  it  was  inverted  ever  fo  often,  after  re- 
Ihioin^  fome  time  in  conta&  with  the  uncharged 
piCf  it  would  produce  a  change  in  the  eleftrici- 
if.  In  the  dark,  a  light  was  always  feen  upon 
Ic  iifparalios  of  thcfe  plates.  Laying  the  two 
bid  together  like  one,  and  coating  the  outlides 
tthcm,  he  difcbarged  them  both  together  ;  and 
tthediftance  of  about  4  feet  hediftinguiihed  fix 

I  the  coloured  rings  oQenttoned  by  Sir  Isaac 
WTOji,  all  parallel  to  one  another,  and  nearly 
irallcl  to  the  edge  of  the  coating.  At  the  angles 
(the coatings  the  rings  fpread  to  a  greater  dif- 
flee.  Where  the  coatings  did  not  quite  touch 
dliafs,  the  rings  bent  inwards ;  and  where  the 
kiAgi  adhered  very  clofe,  they  retired  farther 
p  them.  Upon  difcbarging  thefe  two  plates, 
jl  coloured  rings  vaniibed,  and  the  ele^nc  cohe- 
bceaied. 

u»6.)  On  feparating  the  plates  before  the  ex- 
B0O;  that  which  bad  received  the  podtive 
fendty  was  podtive  on  both  (ides,  and  the  o- 

r*  negative  on  both  fides.  If  they  were  fepara- 
aftrr  the  exploRon,  each  of  them  was  affed- 
liD  a  manner  quite  the  revcrfc.  Upon  invert- 
ktbc  plates,  that  which  was  the  thinner  appear- 
fO  be  poflfcfled  of  the  ftronger  ele<Jbrictty,  and 
ioght  the  other  plate  to  correfpond  with  it 
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pieces  of  looking  glafs,  each  cdntalning  fome 
fquare  inches  i  and  found,  that  when  they  were 
fcparated,  and  not  fuflfered  to  communicate  with 
any  condu<5tor,  they  acquired  a  ftrong  ele(ftricity, 
the  one  pofi'tive  and  the  other  negative.  When 
put  together  again,  the  clejftricity  of  both  difap- 
peared  j  but  not  if  either  of  them  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  electricity  when  they  were  afunder ; 
for  in  that  c;»fe,  the  two,  when  united,  had  the 
ele^ricity  of  the  other.  Thefe  are  the  mod  re- 
markable experiments,  that  have  been  made  with 
eledtrificd  flat  plates  of  glafs. 

(719.)  Glass  tubes,  however,  afford  a  variety 
of  curious  phenomena  of  a  different  nature.  One 
very  remarkable  one  is  the  conducting  power  of 
new  flint  glafs,  which  is  moft  eafdy  perceived  in 
tubes,  and  on  which  Dr  Priestlev  makes  the 
following  obftFvations  :  He  feveral  times  got  tubes 
niade  a  dr  j  yards  long,  tcnniiiating  to  folid  ro4»- 
Thefe  he  took  almoft  warm  from  the  furface,  in 
the  fineft  weather  poffible ;  and  having  immediate- 
ly infulated  them,  perceived  that  the  ele^ricity  of 
a  charged  phial  would  prefently  diffufe  itfelf  from 
one  ervd  to  the  other ;  and  this  he  fuppofed  would 
ha^*e  been  the  cafe  at  any  diftance  at  which  the 
experiment  could  have  been  made.  When  the 
fame  tubes  were  a  few  months  older,  the  electri- 
city could  not  be  diffufed  along  their  furface  hr» 
ther  than  half  a  yard. 

(730.)  Dr  Priestley  then  tried  the  diffuQve 
power  of  glafs  in  a  different  manner.  A  tube  was 
procured  of  about  3  feet  long,  but  of  very  une- 
qual width.  About  3  inches  of  the  middle  part 
of  it  were  coated  on  both  fides.   This  coated  part 


was  afterwards  charged,  by  communicating  elec- 
tricity to  the  infide  of  it  by  rheans  of  a  wire.  The 
bging  the  two  plates  feparately,  and  taking  off  confcquence  was,  that  not  only  the  part  through 
to  of  the  coatings,  fo  that  two  pofitive  or  two  which  the  wire  was  introduced  became  ftrongly 
^vc  fides  might  be  placed  together,  there  was  electrified  on  the  outfide,  biU  at  the  oppofito  end, 
IwLf fion  nor  explofion.  But  joining  a  pofitive  where  there  was  neither  coating  nor  wire,  the  fire 
ii  negative  fide,  they  immediately  cohered;  crackled  under  the  fingers  as  the  tube  was  drawn 
ff  I  communication  liing  formed  on  the  out-    through  the  hand,  and  a  flame  feemed  continually 

'to  iffue  out  of  both  ends,  while  it  was  at  reft  and 
charged.  One  end  of  this  tube  was  broken  and 
rough  ;  the  other  was  fmooth. 

(731.)  The  Dr  procured  another  tube  about  3^ 
feet  in  length,  and  very  thin.  It  was  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  clofed  at  one  end.    Three 


ICi  there  was  an  explofion  which  ipaeafcd  the 

irfion. 

I::;.)  Thc(c  experiments  were  repeated  with 
fCfff,  by  Mr  Henly,  when  he  ufed  plates  of 
^^Z  i^^  or  window  and  crown  glafs ;  but 
kn  two  plates  of  Nuremberg  glafs,  commonly 


fed  Dutch  plates  were  ufed,  the  refult  was    inches  of  it  were  coated  on  both  fides,  about  9 


ff  different.  Each  of  the  plates,  when  fepara. 
*4ifier  charging,  had  a  pofitive  and  a  negative 
•^.  When  they  were  replaced,  and  a  dif- 
hv?  nude,  by  forming  a  communication  bc- 
■tti  the  two  coatings,  the  eleCtricity  of  all  the 
■f  i^i  was  changed.  It  appeared,  however,  ftill 
?  ^  Ttry  ftrong,  and  the  plates  continued  to 
Pf  repeated  flalhes  of  light  when  they  were  al- 
**a'.ciy  dofed,  touched,  and  feparated,  like  the 
^tf^  If  a  dear,  dry,  uncoated  pUte  of  look- 
Si'^swas  placed  between  the  coated  plates, 
^  of  looking  glafs  or  crown  glafs,  before  they 
•^  charged,  that  uncoated   plate  was  always 


inches  below  the  mouth.  This  part  being  charged, 
tlie  whole  tube,  to  the  very  extremity,  was  ftrong- 
ly electrical,  crackling  very  loud  when  the  hami 
was  drawn  along  it,  and  emitting  fparks  at  atxiut 
an  iiKh  diftance  all  the  way.  After  drawing  the 
whole  tube  through  the  hand,  all  the  electricity 
on  the  outfiJc  was  difcharged  ;  but  on  putting  a 
finger  intojhe  mouth,  a  light  ftreamed  from  Sic 
coating,  both  towards  the  finger  and  towards  the 
oppofite  end  of  the  tube.  After  this,  all  the  out- 
Ssjif*  was  placed  between  the  coated  plates,  fide  of  the  tube  was  become  ftrongly  elcCtrical 
Wirr  of  lookini?  rlafi  or  crown  elafs.  before  thev    as  before ;  and  this  electricity  might  be  taken  off 

-^ — ,  — —   g. — «  —  „ ,«    and  recovered  many  times  without  charging  the 

^^  upon  feparating  them  after  charging,  to  be  tube  anew,  only  it  was  weaker  each  time.  Hold- 
tlfftrified  negatively  on  both  fides ;  but  if  it  was  ing  tliis  tube  by  the  coated  part,  and  conununi- 
ijil  between  the  Dutch  plates,  it  acquired,  like  eating  elcCtricity  to  the  uncoated  outfide,  both 
-•m,  a  pofitive  and  a  negative  eleCtricity.  fides  became  charged  ;  and  upon  introducing  a 

(n3.)  Mr  ^p IN  OS  made  the  following  remark-    wire,  a  conliderable  explofion  was  made.     The 
*«  experiments :— He  prcffcd  clofe  together  two    difcharge'  made  the  outfide  ftrongly,  ele^bicaL  and 
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by  taking  off  this  clcftricity,  the  tube  became  fen- 
Cbly (charged.  The  refiduum  of  thcfe  charges  was 
very  contiderable ;  and  in  one  tube,  there  was  a 
rcBduum  after  20  or  30  difchargea. 

(73a.)  Upon  being  kept  6  or  7  months,  moft 
of  the  tubes  employed  in  thcfe  experiments  loft 
the  above  mentioned  properties,  and  the  electri- 
city couldno  longer  diffiife  itfelf  upon  their furfaces. 
At  length  they  were  all  broken  except  one,  which 
had  been  the  moft  remarkable  of  the  whole.  With 
this  old  tube,  the  Do<^or  tried  to  repeat  the  a- 
bovc  experiments ;  but  to  no  purpole.  He  then 
took  it  to  a  glafs-houfe  ;  and  having  made  it  red 
all  over,  its  diflfiifive  property  was  reftored.  He 
then  tried  two  other  tubes  which  had  been  made 
about  fix  weeks,  but  not  ufcd,  and  they  anfwered 
czaAIy  as  if  they  had  been  quite  new.  The  charge 
hottk  a  fmall  coated  part  diffufed  itfelf  all  over  the 
tube ;  U)  that,  at  the  diftance  of  a  yard  from  the 
coating,  it  gare  fparks  to  the  finger  of  an  inch 
loi^g. 

(733O  On  thii  occafion,  when  Dr  Priestley 
brought  his  finger  to  the  tube  about  two  inches 
above  the  coating,  a  great  quantity  of  the  dif- 
fufing  eledricity  was  discharged ;  and  bis  whole 
arm  was  violently  fhocked.  The  old  tube,  after 
being  heated  as  above  mentioned,  (bowed  a  pro- 
digious diffuiive  power.  Upon  charging  a  fmall 
coated  part,  the  eledricity  was  diffufed  to  the  end 
of  the  tut>e  ;  and  it  gave  fparks  at  the  diftance  of 
an  inch  over  every  part  of  ft.  When  it  was  drawn 
through  the  hand,  in  order  to  Uke  off  the  diffufed 
eledricity,  it  inftantly  returned  again,  and  the 
ciCtremity  of  the  tube  was  highly  ele<5trified,  even 
while  its  communication  with  the  coating  was  cut 
off  by  the  hand.  The  middle  part  of  the  tube 
alfo,  which  had  been  ofteneft  heated,  had  a  much 
greater  diftufive  power  than  any  other.  It  was 
no  fooner  taken  off,  than  it  appeared  again ;  fo 
that  it  gave  a  continual  ftream  of  fire.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  refiduum  after  a  difcharge  of  this  tube 
was  prodigious ;  fo  that  the  outfide  coating  would 
immediately  after  give  almoft  a  conftant  ftream  of 
fire,  for  fome  time,  to  any  conducting  futAancc 
placed  near  it.  The  Dr  alfo  obfervcd,  that  in  all 
the  tubes  which  had  the  diffufion,  there  was  a 
contiderable  noife  at  the  orifice,  when  his  hand  was 
drawn  fi-om  the  extremity  towards  the  coating,  as 
if  the  tube  had  t^een  gradually  difcharging  itfelf. 
In  the  dark,  the  eledtric  matter  feemed  perpetual- 
ly to  pour  from  the  open  end,  or  both  ends  if 
they  were  open ;  and  whenever  his  hand  was 
drawn  over  it,  tlic  fire  ft  reamed  from  the  coating 
to  his  hand  in  a  very  t)eautiful  manner.  The  firft 
time  he  charged  any  oF  thefc  tubes  after  they  had 
ftood  a  while,  the  diffufion  was  the  moft  remark- 
able. It  was  leffened  by  every  fucccffive  charge, 
and  at  laft  l)ecame  excecfdingly  fmall ;  but  after 
the  tube  had  ftood  a  few  hours  uncharged,  it  was 
as  vigorous  as  ever. 

(734.)  MrCAVALLO  has  alfo  made  fome  curi- 
ous difcovcries  concerning  glafs  tubes.  He  look 
the  hint  from  obferving  accidt'Jtally,  that  by  agi- 
tating quick  niver  in  a  glafs  tube  hermetically  feal- 
ed,  and  in  whofe  cavity  the  air  was  very  much 
rarefied,  the  outfide  of  the  tube  was  llnfibly  clec- 
tnrttd.  The  electricity,  however,  was  not  con- 
ftant,  nor  in  proportion  to  the  agitation  of  the 
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quickfilver.  To  afcertain  the  properties  of  thcfe 
tnbes,  he  conftru6ted  feveral  of  them,  one  of  ^hid 
is  reprefented,/^.  3,  Plate  QX^XXW,  lu  length 
was  31  inches,  and  its  diameter  fomcthing  led 
than  half  an  inch.  The  quickfilver  contained  n 
it  was  about  three  4ths  of  an  ounce  ;  and  in  order] 
to  exhauft  it  of  air,  one  end  of  it  wa8clofcd,wl 
the  cjuickfilver  boiled  in  the  other.  Before 
tube  13  ufed,  it  muft  be  made  a  little  wann 
cleaned ;  then,  holding  it  neariy  horizontal, 
quickfilver  in  it  is  fuffered  to  run  from  one 
to  the  other,  by  gently  and  alternately 
tmg  and  deprefling  its  extremities.  This  o) 
tron  immediately  renders  the  outfide  cleftridl 
but  with  the  following  remarkable  property,  it 
that  the  end  of  the  tube  where  the  quickfiver  1 
tually  ftands  is  always  pofitive,  and  all  the  11 
maining  part  of  it  negative.  If  elevating  thisp 
fitrve  end  of  the  tube  a  little,  the  quickfilrer  m 
to  the  oppofite  end  which  was  negative,  then  tf 
former  inftantly  becomes  negative,  and  the  latj 
pofitive.  The  pofitive  end  has  always  a  ftronj 
electricity  than  the  negative.  If  when  one  end 
the  tube,  for  inftancc  A,  is  pofitive,  /.  e.  wheni 
quickfilver  is  in  it,  that  ele^ricity  is  not  taken  1 
by  touching  it ;  then,  on  elevating  this  end  h% 
that  the  quickfilver  may  run  to  the  oppofite  ( 
B,  it  appears  negatively  eltdrified  in  a  very  fsk 
degree.  If  by  dcprefling  it  again  it;isaiccfl 
time  rendered  pofitive,  and  that  pofitive  t\t9A 
ty  is  not  taken  off,  then,  on  elevating  the  end 
again,  it  appears  pofitive  in  a  fmall  degree.  1 
if,  whilft  it  is  pofitive,  its  eleAricity  is  taken! 
then  on  being  elevated,  it  appears  ftrongly  n^ 
tive.  When  about  two  inches  of  each  exlrert 
of  this  tube  is  coated  with  tin  foil,  the  eleftricit 
at  the  extremities  are  rendered  more  perceptft 
fo  that  fometimes  they  will  give  fparks  to  a  cfl 
dodor  brought  near  them.  Tubes,  whoTegt 
h  about  one  20th  of  an  inch  thick»  anfwer  bcM 
for  thcfe  experiments  than  any  others. 

Sect.  XIX.    0/  the  Vimdicatikg  EncTtt 

CITY. 

{ll$^  The  remarkable  phenomena  above  4 
fcribed,  (J  723 — 726,)  exhibited  by  the  flatplaH 
of  glafs  jointly  charged,  are  explained  by  the  cd 
brated   Sig.  Beccaria,   as  well  as  other  ^ 
lar  phenomena  of  charged  and  excited  ele^rfc 
upon  the  following  principle,  which  hediftinguifte 
by  the  name  of  Vindicating  Electricitt, 
•*  When  two  bodies,  either  a  conduAor  and  eko 
trified  eledtric,  or  two  contrarily  and  equally  c« 
le<ftrified  elcdrics,  are  joined  together,  they^aJ- 
here  to  each  other,  and  theele<ftricitiesdl6pp«^f 
but  as  foon  as  they  are  feparated,  the  ele<ftT^cs^^ 
cover  their  eledricity."    Bccc.  Artific.  EUariciij* 
Part  II.  Sea.  vi. 

(736.)  Mr  Cavallo,  in  the  ift  and  ad  editioal 
of  his  treatife,  feems  to  doubt  «•  how  fartiiispn^ 
ciple  can  be  of  ufc  to  explain  the  phenomena « 
charged  glafs ;"  and  to  think  Mr  Heflly's  experi- 
ments with  the  Dutch  plates  above  defcribed  (f 
727.) ««  not  conformable  to  F.  Beccaria's  thco- 
r)  /'  In  the  appendix  to  his  id  vol.  however,  ifl 
his  two  laft  editions,  he  appears  to  adopt  it,  acd 
gives  the  following  account  of  an  experiment  iu 
illuftration  of  it : 
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(7j7.)  •*  I.  A  Bt  fl  h  fit.  II.  flate  CXXXIII. 
■  reprcwjts  a  plate  of  glaft,  coated  on  both  fides 
«kh  two  metallic  coatings  C  D,  c  « ,  which  are  not 
luck  to  the  gUfs  plate,  but  are  only  laid  upon  it. 

(7j8.)  "  From  the  upper  coating  C  D,  three 
;fik  threads  proceed,  which  arc  united  at  their 
|ftip  H,  by  which  the  (aid  coating  may  be  remotcd 
^  the  plate  in  an  inlulated  manner,  and  may 
fc-prcfcntrd  to  an  electrified  electrometer,  aa  re^ 
WCTted  in  fin,  7,  in  order  to  examine  its  clectri- 
Ky.  F  6  IS  a  glafs  Itand,  which  infulates  and 
fcpports  the  plates  &c. 

t  (739.)  **  II.  Let  the  plate  K%ah^  be  charged 
« the  common  manner,  by  means  of  an  electrical 
tachinc,  fo  that  its  furface  A  B  may  acquire  one 
iWof  dectriciryj  (which  m;iy  be  called  K)  and 
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it  was  difpofed  to  part  ^\\\\  \X%  cfecfrJctty,  tioW 
^viz.  beyond  the  limit  a/  l^v  /Cira  tenfmtj  MtH- 
eitifs)  it  feems  to  vindtititt  i\s  owii  proptttyi  tbat 
is,  to  take  from  the  c<>A!in|*  fom^ctorkity  of  ihe 
fame  kind  with  thAt  <ii  which  it  wa*  churytd  i 
hence,  this  difpofittot^  was  by  P*  !Ji.tCA*U  C4lW 
ed  the  f^trve  xiAdic<itim%  f/^aritf^ 

(741.)  •«  JV.  This  pofi<i¥C  viudicitrng'  dectrl* 
city  never  changes,  thini|th  t^e  c?»^ii'iir  ht:  imd^^ 
cd  every  Hme  it  is  removed,  Tt  tip^^f.ihi  f^n**iKCT, 
and  continues  tor  a  vcr>*  contitlemWc  time  ,ihct 
the  plate  has  been  dtdmrge^i  i  .vliich  is  a  veiy 
furpriling  prepefty  of  jjlafs^  and  probably  of  all 
good  and  folf^  tlccirics. 

(743.)  **  V.  If,  foon  after  the  difchafg^  of  thfe 

^,  ^ ^ , plate,  th^i  coating  be  alternately  taken  from  the 

leoppofite  furface  a  h  may  acquire  the  contrary    plate,  and  replaced,  but  wrh  the  following  law> 


fcctricity,  (Which  wc  (hall  call  L).     Then,  if  the 

JBtting  C  D  be  removed  from  the  plate,  and  be 

pcntcd  to  an  electrified  electrometer,  as  repre- 

iKtd  in)J7. 12,  It  wHI  be  folind  ponTelTed  of  the 

ftciricity  K,vi«.  «f  the  fame  kind  with  that  whicK 

Is  communicated  to  the  furface  A  B  of  the  glafs 

lie ;  from  whence  it  is  deduced,  that  the  fur- 

*  AB  has  imparted  fome  of  its  electricity  to  the 

iting.    Now,  this  difpo6tion  of  the  charged 

*t  to  give  part  of  ks  electricity  to  the  coating, 

Mutthe  learned  P.  Beccaria  nominates  tht 

l»iTi*E  VINDICATING  Electricity. 

f?*o.)  *<  III.  If  the  coating  be  again  and  again 

^atdy  laid  upon  the  plate  ancf  removed,  its 

Wricity  K  will  be  found  to  decrcafe  gradually, 

i^cr  a  number  oi  times  (which  is  greater  or 

A  according  ds  the  edges  of  the  plate  infulate 

pre  or  lefs  exactly)  the  coating  will  nol  appear 


viz.  that  when  the  eclating  is  upon  the  plate« 
both  coatings  be  touched  at  the  fame  time,  and 
when  the  coating  i«  off,  this  be  either  touched  or 
hot ;  then  tfic  furface  A  B  of  the  plate,  on  beinj; 
uncoatcd  every  time,  takes  a  quantity  of  electric>- 
ty  which  it  alternately  lofes  every  time  it  is  coafr* 
cdf. 

.  (744.)  "  VI.  On  removing  the  coating  in  a  dark 
room,  a  Rafh  of  light  appears  between  H  and  the 
glafs,  whrcb  is  ftill  more  con fpicuous,  if  the  coating 
be  removed  by  t!ie  finger  beitig  applied  immediate* 
ly  to  it,  viz.  nol  in  an  irifulated  mann«;r ;  bccaufe, 
when  tht  coating  is  not  infulated,  the  j?hfs  plate 
can  give  to,  or  receive  from  it,  more  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid,  and  that  more  freely,  than  otherwife. 
VII.  It  is  (►bfervable.  that  in  the  nega- 


(745^ 
tive  viiidic«iting  Electricity,  the  glafs  lofes  a  great- 
er or  lefs  proportion  of  electricity,  in  an  inverie 
llll  electrified.  TThis  ft  ate  is  "called  ihe  limit  of  propdrtion  Of  the  charge  giveti  to  the  plate, 
htiLo  contrary  ele^rUi'tifs ;  for  if  now  the  above  vix.  the  part  lo'ft  is  gi^eater  when  the  charge  has 
tetioned  operation  of  coating  and  iincoating  the  been  the  weaker ;  for  ih  the  poutive  vindicating 
Ije  be  continued,  the  coating  will  be  foiind  pof-  electricity,  the  force  of  receiving  electricity  is 
Btd  of  the  contrary  electricity,  viz.  the  electricity  ftronger,  when  the  charge  has  been  ftronger,  and 
^  This  electricity  L  of  the  coating  is  weak  oil    tontrariwlf^. 

fcfirft  appearance,  biit  it  gradually  grows  drong-  C746.)  **  VIU.  If,  after  every  tinie  that  thecd^t- 
fand  ftronger  to  a  certain  degree ;  then  inlcnfi-  ing  C  D  is  removed,  thcatmofjiheres  £,  ^,  th;|t  is, 
Jf  ^Jccrcafes,  and  continues  decreafing  ilhtil  the  th^  aif  contiguous  to  the  furface  of  the  glafs  plate, 
»*  pUtc  has  entirely  loft  evct7  fign  of  electri-  be  examined,  they  will  be  found  electrified  as  in 
iT>  the  following  tablc^  iiz.  the  threads  Of  ah  electro* 

(741;) "  By  this  change  of  electricity  in  the  coat-  ihetefj  brought  within  one  or  two  inches,  or  more, 
>j  it  is  deduced,  that  the  furface  A  B  of  the  of  the  furfaces  A  B,  it  ^,  \^ll  diverge  with  electri* 
^plau  changes  piropetty  \  ilnd  whereas  at  firft    cities  contrafy  to  tbdfc  eiprclTcd  in  the  table. 


**  During  the  timej 
of  the  negatitc  vin- 


dicating 
^7 


Electrici-  ^ 


the   4ir   E,  if 

the  piatc  has 

been  charged  (^  very  high 

the  air  d  is  electrified  L. 


moderately  ^  moderately  L 
o 
mtkierately  K 


high  -  -  -  i  o 


**  During  the  time  of  the  po-  C  the  air  E  \  ,^^  ^uAr;fi»/4  t 
fitivc  vindicating  Electricity    \  the  air  e  j  ^'"^  ^I«^"««^  I- 


,(74?.)  •*  tX.  Although  wc  are  not  acquainted 
jWi  the  caufc  of  vindicating  ele<5lricity,  any  far- 
te  than  to  confider  it  as  a  difpofition  or  pro- 
Ny  of  charged  glafs,  yet  the  phenomena  of 
»f  dcdricitles  of  the  air,  contiguous  to  the  fur- 
^'  of  the  plate,  fccm  to  be  a  proper  confer 
^nceof  Dr  Faanklin's  theory  of  clearicity, 

VouVIILPAaTl. 

T  **  T'iw  may  be  proved  by  touching  ah  in/tdaUd 
Vb»  tbeflattf  and  Vfbcn  feparaud  fr9m  ifj\ 


and  are  accountable  by  it ;  for  it  is  a  well  knowtl 
principle  of  that  theory,  that  wheti  one  fide  of  a 
cocited  electric,  fit  to  receive  a  charge,  acquires  z 
ercater  quantity  of  elejftricity  than  the  oppofitc 
lide  can  acquire  of  the  contrary  eledricity,  then 
both  fides  of  that  eleftric  appear  poflefTed  of  the 
fame  kind  of  electricity,  namely,  of  that  comma- 
M  ra  nicated 

tit£lromiUr  Vfitb  t^c  coating,  tK^ken  \fbh  u  Jhndir^ 
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located  to  the  fir  ft  mentioned  fide.  Now, .  when 
in  the  negative  vindicating  cledricity,  the  furfacc 
iA  B  of  the  glafs  plate  gives  part  of  its  clciftncity 
to  the  coatii>^,  then  the  other  fide  a  b^  being  more 
€k<5lrificd  I.,-than'll>^  fick  A  B  is  electrified  K,  it 
is  plain  ihat,  accprdingrto  the  faid  principle,  both 
lidcs  muft  appear  elcdrified  L.  But  in  the  poft- 
.tijve  vimlicating  ele^ricity,  the  fide  A  B  of  the 
.^lais  pUte  recdv^s  fome  ele<;tricity  of  t|ie  kind  K 
^tiora  ihe  coating,  therefore  both  fides  muft  affc«a 
'tiV  air  with  clcctrii:ity  K. 

(748.)  **  X.  Thtrc  remains  only  to  be  explair>- 
^4  the  reafon  why,  when  the  plate  has  received 
a  high  charge,  the  air  E,  during  the  time  of  the 
xegatire  vindicatiag  electricity,  appegrs  electrified 
li,  whiJft  the  air  e  is  electrified  L.  Jn  order  to 
render  this  explanation  more  intelligibley  let  us 
Yuppofc  the  glaSi  plate  to  have  been  electrified  po- 
fuively  on  the  iidc  A  B;  then -in  the  negative  vin- 
.dicating  electricity,  the  furlacc  A  B,  on  being  un- 
cuated,  lofes  a  part  of  rts  electricity,  which  is  fo 
.niuch  the  gj eater  as  the  ch.irge  has  been  the  lefs 
(ji  VII.);  therefore,  whentiie  charge  has  been  mo- 
derate, A  B  lofcs  a  greater  portion  of  electric  fluid, 
than  that  which  the  «ir  <  can  fupply  the  furfacc  abf 
hence  the  furfacc  a  b  will  remain  more  negaiively 
electrified  than  the  furface  A  B  is  pofitively  ;  con- 
.lequcnlly,ncco.rdmg  to  the  above  mentioned  prin- 
ciple, (^  IX.)  both  the  atmofpheres  £,  ^,  muft  ap- 
pear in  a  negative  ftate  when  the  charge  has  been 
.a  certain  degree  higher ;  then  the  furface  A  B,  on 
being  uncoated,  lofes  juft  fo  much  of  the  elc(ftric 
fluid  as  the  air  e  can  give  to  a  b^  therefore  the  air 
will  not  appear  electrified.  But  when  the  charge 
has  been,  very  high,  A  B  lofcs  a  fmaller  portion  of 
electric  fluid  tlian  the  air  e  can  give  Xo  iab\  there- 
fore e%  by  having,  given  fome  of  its  natural  electric 
fluid  to  <4  />,  will  appear  negative,  and  £  will  appear 
.  pofitive  in  a  fmail  degree*  If  the  plate  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  charged  negatively  on  the  fide  AB,  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  is  the  fame,changing 
.  only  the  name  of /♦/iVii^eleftricrty  into  ff^^^»//i;/r,  &c, 

(749.)  **  XI.  This  property  of  charged  glafs, 
called  vindicating  electricity,  is  obfcrvablc  alfo 
[when  two  glafs  plates,  laid  one  over  the  other, 
and  coated  on  their  outward  furfaccs  only,  are 
charged  jointly  like  one  plate.  Suppofe  A  B,  C 
i^ffg*  iJ*  to  reprefent  the  two  plates  charged  to- 
gether, vi/..  by  having  prcfented  the  coating  F  to 
the  prune  conductor,and  having  at  the  lame  time 
collected  the  coating  G  with  the  ground,  in  which 
ilate,  it  16  cafy  to  conceive,  that  the  upper  fur- 
face of  the  platq  AB  would  be  pofitive,  its  un- 
der furface  would  ht  negative,  (he  upper  fufface 
of  the  plate,  C  D..  viz.  the  furface  contiguous  to 
the  plate  A  B,  would  be  pofitive,  and  its  oppofite 
furface  G  would  be  negative.  Now,  if  thefe  plates, 
after  having  been  charged,  be  alternately  fepafa- 
|.ed  and  joined,  without  ever  touching  thtir  coat- 
jngs,  it  is  plain  that  their  furfaccs,  contiguous  to 
one  another,  whenever  the  plates  are  fcparatcd, 
will  uncoat  each  other,  confequently  the  pheuo- 
mcPA  of  vindicatiiig  tlcitricity  will  take  place, 
that  is,  each  of  the  infidc  or  naked  lurfaces,  when 
(he  plates  ;ire  firlt  feparalcd,  will  lofe  part  of  its 
cltctricity.  This  loll  cleciriclty  gradually  decreafes 
Uil  It  vaniihes,  after  which  j)eriod,  each  of  the 
l*'id  furfctces  will  gradually  recover  part  of  its  lolt' 
ileccricityi  occ« 
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(750.)  ••  XII.  By^the  principle  noticed  above, 
(y  IX.)  ivhei)  one  lurfacc  of  cither  plate  has  2& 
quired  a  quantity  of  one  kind  of  electricity  more 
than  the  oppofite  furface  has  acquired  of  tbe  (^ 
ther,  then  both  furfaccs  of  that  plate  muft  appcir 
pofllffcd  of  that  and  the  fame  kind  of  ekctncitj) 
hence  it  follows,  that  when  the  plates  AB,  C]^ 
areat  firft.fcparated  for  a  certain  number  of  tiaw 
i.  e,  during  -the  negative  vindicating  electricity, tl 
plate  A  B  muft  appear  pofitive  on  both  fides,  aa 
the  plate  C  D  negative  on  both  fides;  but  afi 
the  li>7iit  of  the  touo  contrary  cleSr'tcitiu^  »ikn  1 
pofitive  virdicating  elcdricity  has  taken  plac 
then  the  plate  A  B  will  appear  negative  on  boj 
fides,  and  the  plate  C  D  pofitive  on  both  Inks. 

(751.)  "  XIII.  Theadhcfion  of  thepUustofl 
another  keeps  pace  with  the  vindicating  clcctri 
ty  :  io  that  it  is  very  ftroag  at  firft,  but  gradua 
decreafes  with  the  negative  vindicating  elccirici 
till  it  becomes  infenfible ;  but  after  the  limitj 
the  two  contrary  electricities  it  appears  again,  1 
then  it  incrtafes  and  decreafes  with  the  po£l 
vindicating  electricity. 

(75a.)  **  XiV.  Every  other  particular  rcla^ 
to  the  phenomena  of  vindicating  eltdlrlciiy,  a 
bited  with  one  plate,  docs  alfo  take  place  in 
experiment  witli  two  plates ;  except  the  ph< 
mena  confidered  above  (§  X.),  which  the  J 
plates  cannot  exhibit,  on  account  that  thef 
not  capable  of  receiving  a  very  high  charge,  \ 
fingle  plate  is ;  which  high  charge  is  abfoiutdj 
ceffary  to  produce  that  appearance." 

Sect.  XX.    Experiments  r^f^M^r^^e  v» 
CITY  o/*/i>r  Electric  Fluid. 

(753.)  The  motions  of  the  cleiftric  fluid»  tho 
prodigioufly  quick,  are  not  infiantaueous. 
ihock  of  the  Lcyden  phial,  indeed,  has  b<cn  tx 
mitted  through  wires  of  fevcral'  miles  in  knj 
without  taking  up  any  fenfible  fpace  of  time, 
if  two  pcrfons  hold  the  ends  of  tJhe  wire,  one  a 
municating  with  the  knob,  and  the  other  witk 
outfide  coating  of  the  phial,  both  would  tVef 
fliock  at  the- fame  inftant ;  nor  would  it  make 
alteration  though  a  confiderable  part  of  the  lurl 
of  (he  ground  Was  made  part  of  the  conductg 

(754.)  Dr  Priestley  relates  feveral  vcr)  ci 
ous  experiments  made  to  afcertain  this  poir.l  li 
after  the  Ly den  phial  was  difcovercd.  Tbcfe « 
planned  and  dire<fted  by  Dr  Watfon,  who  1 
prefait  at  all  of  them.  His  chief  aJfiftants « 
Martin  Folkcs,  Efq.  prefident  of  the  Royal  Sock 
Lord  Charies  Cavcndifli,  Dr  Bevis,  Mr  Grila 
Dr  Birch,  Mr  Peter  £)aval,  MrTrembley,  Mri 
cott,  Mr  Robins,  and  Mr  Short.  Many  othati 
nent  perfons  gave  their  attendance  occafioua 
Dr  Watson,  who  wrote  the  liiftory  of  their  p 
ceedings,  in  order"  to  lay  them  before  the  Ro 
Society,  begins  with  obfer\'iug  (what  wasverjl 
m  all  their  experiments,)  that  the  cle^nc  fliod 
not,  ftiidly  Ipeaking,  condudcd  in  the  ihod 
manner  poffible,  unlefs  the  bodies  through  w^ 
it  paJfcs  condti<5t  equally  well ;  for  that,  if  r 
condud  unequally,  the  circuit  is  always  foru 
through  the  beft  condudor,  though  the  IcngU 
rt  be  ever  fo  great. 

(755 0  Their  firft  attempt  was  to  convey  the 
ICwUic  (Lock  aciuf*  the  river  Thames,  miking " 
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rfthc  wafer  of  the  Hwr  for  one  pirt  of  the  chain 
rf  coTimopication.  This  they  acoompKfhed  on 
the  14th  and  i8th  of  July,  1747,  by  faftening  a 
fire  all  alonJT  Weftminfter  bridgx?*  at  a  cpnlidcr- 
ilc  height  above  the  water.  Qne  end  of  this 
pre  c^n^raunJcated  with  the  coating  of  a  charged 
(fcnU  the  other  being  held  by  an  obfcrver,  vrho, 
lhi«other  handy  hM  an  iron  rod,  which  he  dip- 
ped into  the  river.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
Ircrrtood  a  gentleman,  who  likewife  dipped  an 
wn  rod  in  the  river  with  one  hand  ;  and  in  the 
Hwr  beW  a  wire,  the  extremity  of  which  might 
icbrmig:ht  into  contaA  with  the  wire  of  the  phial. 
1(756.)  The  ihock,'  upon  making  the  difcharge, 
Wt  by  the  obfcrvers  on  both*  lides  the  river, 
more  fcnfibly  by  thofie  who  were  lUtioned'on 
fimc  fide  with  the  machine ;  part  of  the  elec- 
fire  having  groner  from  the  wire  down  the  moift 
of  the  bridge,  thereby  making  feveral  ihorter 
lits  to  the  phial,  but  ftill  all  paffittg  through 
genticmen  who  were  ftationed  on  the  fame 
8e  with  the  machine.  This  was,  to  a  manner, 
ftrated  by  fome  perfons  feeling  2  icnfible 
in  their  arms  and  feet,  who  Only  happened 
touch  the  vfitt  at  the  tune  of  one  of  the  dif- 
when  they  were  ttaftding  upon  the  wet 
wtrich  led  to  the  river.  In  one  of  the  dif- 
made  tipon  this  occafion,  foirits  were 
by  tlie  tire  which  had  gone  through  the 
Tie  gsemJ^lnen  made  nfe  of  wi^es  in  pre- 
fcncc  to  ch*in«^,  as  communicating  a  ftningcr 
l|i«  of  ekftricity. 

]lV')  Their  next  attempt  was  to  cai»fe  the  elec- 
*  imd  to  make  a  circuit  of  two  mile«,  at  the 
TV  RtTcr  at  Stoke  Newington.  This  they  per- 
BBcdon  the  i^th  Jujj^,  X747»  at  two  places ;  at 
eof  which  the'diftancc  by  land  was  ^00  feet, 
i^  water  acoo  «  la  the  other,  the  Hiftance  by 
ki  wai  i8co  iu:eU  and  by  water  Sdoo*  .Th<;  di^- 
Ition  of  the  apparatus  was  Hmllar  to  what  the)* 
fl  before  wed  at  Weftrtiinfter  bridge,  and  the 
fefl  answered  their  utmoft  expedaj:ionp.  But 
\  tn  both  cafes,  the  obfcrvers  at  both  extrerai- 
lof  the  chaifi,  which  terminated  in  the  water, 
I  lie  (hock  as  well  when  they  ftood  with  theii^ 
Is  fixed  into  the  earth  10  feet  from  the  water, 
»kcn  they  were  put  into  the  river ;  it  occafion- 
idoobt*  whether  the  clcdrio  circuit  was  form- 
tkrongh  the  windings  of  the  river,  or  a  much 
Wcrway,  by  the  groond  of  the  meadow;  for 
laperiment  plainly  fhowed,  that  the  raeadow- 
DKwd,  with  the  grafs  on  it,-  conducted  the  elec- 
(My  very  well. 

(75^0  From  Aibiequent  experiments  they  were 
Ihctmviwred,  that  the  electricity  bad  uot  in  this 
|fe  be«j  conveyed  by  the  water  of  the  river; 
ft'"h  was  2  miles  ih  length,  but  by  land,  where 
m  fliftaocc  was  only  one  mile ;  in  which  fpace, 
tycr,  the  electric  matter  muft  neceflarily  have 
'  ovtr  the  New  River  twice,  have  gone 
gH  letcral  gravel  pits,  and  a  lai^ge  4lubbl« 

(:'9.)  On  the  28th  July,  they  repeated  the  ex- 
'^VM  at  the  iaroc  place,  with  the  following 
,  r^^Uoa  of  drcamitancef.  The  iron  Nvire  was,  in 
JJfwhoie  lengthy  fuppotted  by  dry  flicks,  and  the 
Wfo»m  ftood  upon  original  eledrics ;  the  effect 
'*)i,  th4  ^  fidt  ihcihock  loucb  more  fcnfibly 
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than  when  the  conducting  wire  ha<^  lain  upon  the 
ground,  and  when  the  obfervers  had  likewife  flood 
upon  the  ground,  as  in  the  former  experiment* 
Afterwards,  every  thing  elfe  remaining  as  befoie, 
the  obfervers  were  directed,  inftead  of  dipping  > 
their  rods  into  the  water,  to  put  them  into  the 
ground,  each  150  feet  from  the  water.  They 
were  both  fmartly  ftruck,  though  they  were  difV 
tant  fjom  ^'ach  other  above  500  feet. 

(760.)  Their  next  object  was  to  determine  whe» 
thcr  the  electric  virtue  could  be  conveyed  through. 
dry  ground ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  carry  it- 
through  water  to  a  greater  diftance  than  they  had 
done  before.  For  this  purpofe  they  pitched  upon 
Highbury  Bam  beyond  Iflrngton,  where  they  car- 
ried it  into  execution  on  the  5th  Augufl,  1747. 
They  chofe  a  flation  for  their  machine  almoft  c- 
qually  diflant  from  two  other  ftations,  for  oblcrvera: 
upon  the  New  River,  which  were  fomewhat  more- 
than  a  mile  afttnder  by  land  and  two  miles  by 
water.  They  had  found  the  Greets  of  London, 
when  dry,  to  conduct  very  (brongly  for  about  40* 
yards ;  and  the  dry  road  at  Newington  about  the- 
fame  diftance.  The  event  of  this  trial  anfwcred- 
their  expc<ftation8,  Tiic  eledric  fire  made  the* 
circuit  oT  the  water,  when  both  the  wires  and  the 
obfervers  were  fuppotted  upon  original  ele^rica*- 
and  the  rods  dipped  into  the  river.  They  alfa 
boti^  felt  the  ftiock,  when'6ne  of  the  obfervers  war 
placed  in  a  dry  gravelly  pit,  abo6t  300  yards  nearer' 
the  machine  than  the  former  ftati on,  and  ico  yards 
diftant  ffcixn  the  river :  from  which  the  gentlemen- 
were  fatisfied,  that  the  dry  gravelly  ground  bad 
conduced  the  eWlricity  as  ftrongly  as  jR-ater. 

(:»6i.)  From  the  /hocks  which  the  obfervers  re* 
ceivcd,  when-  the  ele^nc  power  was  conduxflcd 
upon  dry  flicks,  they  were  of  opinion,  that,  from 
the  difference  of  dlilance  fimply  considered,  the- 
force  of  the  fjiock,  as  far  as  they  had  yet  experii- 
cnced,  was  very  little  if  at  all  impaireil.  When 
th^y  ftood  ujjon  electrics,  and  touched  thcwa- 
tcfor  the  ground  with  the  i:x>n  rodp,  the  fhock- 
y^BS  always  felt  in  their  arms  or  wriftft  ;  when  they^ 
ftood  upon  the  ground  with  their  iron  rods,  they 
felt  the  fhock  in  their  elbows,  wrifls,  and  ankles; 
;fnd  wheh  they  fl<  od  upon  the  Jrround  without 
rods^  the  fhock  was  always  felt  iirthc  elbow  and 
wrift  of  that  hand  which  held  the  condu<fVrng* 
^irc,  and -in  both  ankles-'     •   '       ^       , 

(76a.)  The  laft  invettigation  which  thcfe  gentle- 
men rtade  on  this  fubjecft,  and  which  required  all 
their  fagacity  and  addrefs  in  the  condud:  of  it^- 
was  to  try  whether  the  cle^ric  fhock  was  percep- 
tible  At  twice  the  diftance  to  which  tliey  had  be- 
fore carried  it,  jn  ground  pcrfc<^ly  dry,  and  where 
no  water  was  near;  ;ind  alio  to  diftinpuilh,  ff  pof- 
fible,  tlie  refpe^iv^' Velocity  of  el<'(5tricrty  and 
f6und.  Foi'this  purpofe  they  fixed  upon  Shooter's 
Hill;  and  made  their  firfl  experiments  on  the  J4th 
Aug.  1747  ;  a  time  when,  as  it  happened,  but  one 
fhowerof  rain  had  fallen  during  five  precedmg^ 
weeks.  The  wire  commnnitatJng  with  the  iroa 
rod  which  made  the  difbharge,  was  6732  feet  ia 
length,  and  was  fiipported  all  the  >*ay  upon  baked 
fticks :  as  was  alfo  ihft  mkc  ^hlch  communicated 
with  the  coating  of  the  phial,  Which  was  sfi6t  feet 
long,  and  the  obfervers  wtrs  diflant  from  each  o* 
Ihcr  two  miles* 

Mm  ;|  ,     ^7i^iXft6 
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flap  i  fo  that  a  conHnual  (beam  of  eIe(*trioity  paflVd  which 
through  an  infulated  metallic  bow  terminating'  in 
balh,  which  were  oppoTed,  the  one  to  the  Turtle 
oppofite  the  extremity  of.  the  filfc,  and  the  other 
oppofite  to  the  cufhion  ;  the  former  ball  fhowing 
pofitive  and  the  Utter  negative  fign«;.  The  knobs 
of  two  jars  being  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  thefc 
balls,  the  jar  applied  to  the  ftirface  oppoied  to  the 
cufhion  was 'charged  negatively,  and  the  other 
pofitivcly.  This  difpofition  t>f  the  back  ftirface 
jr.emed,  by -a  few  tri^ils,  to  be  weaker  the  ftronger 
the  aftion  of  the  cufliion,  as  judged  by  the  dcc- 
tricity  on  the  cufliion  fide. 

(784.)  "  Hence  it  follows,  that  ibt  internal  fur- 
face  of  a  cylinder  is  fo  far  from  being  difpoied  to 
give  oat  eledricity  during  the  fridion  by  which 
the  external  furface  acquires  it»  that  it  cvm  grcedi* 
ly  attracts  it. 

(785.)  "  13.  A  plate  of  glafs  was  applied  to  the 
revolving  plate,  and  thnift  under  the  cufhion  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  iapp>y  the '  place  of  the  (ilk 
flap.  It  rendered  the  ele^rrcity  ftronger,  and  \p* 
pears  to  be  an  improvement  of  the  plate  machine; 
to  be  admitted  if  there  were  not  ctTcntial  objec- 
tions againft  the  machine  itfcltV 

(7^6.)  *•  14.  Two  culhions  were  then  applied  on 
the  oppofite  furface?  with  their  filk  flaps,  fo  as  to 
clafp  the  plate  between  them.  The  ek^Jtricity 
waft  received  from  both  by  applying  the  finger 
and  thumb  to  the  oppofite  furfaccs  of  the  platr; 
When  the  finger  was  advanced  a  httJe  tbwanis  its 
correfpondent  culhion,  fo  Ihat  its  difhmce  was 
Jefs  than  between  the  thumb  aiid'its  tuftrion,  the 
linger  received  ftrong  c\e£{\'\dty^  and  the  thumb 
none ;  and,  contrariwife,'if  the  thum^b  were  ad- 
Tanced  beyond  the  finptr,  it  received  all  the  elec- 
tricity,  ami  none  pafled  to  the  ^higer.  This  elec^ 
tricity  was  not  ft  conger  than  wns  produced  by  the 
^ood  aftion  ofi^ne  cnfhion  applied  lingly.    *      " 

(787.)"  If.  Tiic  culhion,  in  experiment  II,  gave 
inolt  elcdricity  when  the  batdc  furface  was  fupi. 
plied,  provided  that  lurface  was  fufiered  to  retain 
Its  clei^icny  till  the  rubbed  furface  had  given^out 
its  eledridty. 

(78«.') "  From  the  two  laft  paragraphs  it  appears, 
that  no  advantage  is  gained  by  rubbling  both  fur- 
^ces ;  but  that  a  well  managed  fri Ai^n  on  one 
furface  will  accum^ilate  as  much  dedricity  as  the 
prefent  methods  of  excitation  Cecm  capable  of  coK 
^dtingi  but  that,  when  the  excitation  is  weak, 
on  account  of  the  deftric  matter  not  pafling  with 
iiifficient  facility  to  th^  rubbed  farfacc,  the  fric- 
tion enablea  the  oppofite  furface  to  altra<5t  or  re- 
ceive it,  and  if  it  be  lTipplied4  bdth  furfacca  will 
pais  ofl^  in  the  pofitive  ftatc;  and  either  furface 
will  give  out  more  electricity  than  is  really  in- 
duced upon  it,  becaufe  tbcjeiedtiidty  of  the  op- 
pofite furface  forms  a  charged '  It' may  be  necef- 
lary  to  obfervfc*  that  I  am*J{>eaking  of  the  fads  or 
effects  produced  by  fiidion  ;but  how  tht  'robbing 
furfaces  adl  upon  each  other  to  prudnce  them, 
whether  b7  attradion  or  otherw'ife,  we  do  ndt 
here  enquire. 

(789O  "  It  will  hereafter  befccn,  that  plate  ma- 
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is  a  corroboration  of  the  inference  hot 
made.  ] 

(790.)  "  16.  When  a  cylmder  is  weakly  excited^ 
the  appearances  mentioned  (par.  8.)  arc  raorecri- 
dent  the  more  rapid  the  turning.  Fn'thiscafe^- 
the  avidity  of  the  furface  of  the  cyliodf r  bcneaiJi 
the  filk  is  partly  fupplied  from  the  edge  of  ttie; 
filk,  which  throws  back  a  broad  caicade  ck  irt^ 
fomctimes  to  the  difiance  of  above  1%  mbtk 
From  thefe  caufes  it  is,  that  there  isadetcrmia 
velocity  of  tmning  required  to  produce  the  ma 
mnm  of  intenfity  in  thne  conduftor.  Tbc  f 
the  ejccitation,  the  qnidcer  may- be  the  vriocityj 
bu^  it  rarely  exceeds  fi«  feet  of  the  glafeto  p 
the  cufliion  in  a  fecond. 
.  (791.)  •*  17.  If  a  piece  of  filk  be  applied  t«^ 
cylinder,  by  drawing  down  the  ends  fo  that  itn 
touch  half  tbc  circumfereacct  and  the  cyUodofc 
then  turned  and  excited  by  ^plying  the  onufc 
gamed  leather,  it  will  become  very  greedy  of  cfeft 
tricity  during  the  time  it  pafles  under  the  £11 
And  if  the  entering  facface  of  the  giafs  be  fiippiit 
jcwth  de<5f ricity,  it  will  gi*e  it  out  at  the  oUicril 
tremity  of  conta^i  that  » to  Cay,  if  infuitfted  col 
dadors  be  applied  at  rthe  touching  endi  of  i^ 
(Sk,  the  one  will  give  and  the  otho  recetTe»dQ 
tricity,  until  tihe  intenfuies  of  th^jir  oppofite  iUl 
arie  as  high  as  the  power  of  tlie  a^aratus  d 
bring  thep\;  and  thefe  fiates  will  be'wftantlfl 
verfed  by  turning  the  cylinder  io  the  oppofite  < 
re^oa*  ' 

(792i)  "  As  thi«|difco^;ery  prpmiies  to  be  ofll 
greateft  ufe  in  eleftrical  expcrimeins,  becaufc 
afl^brds  the  means  of  producing  either  the  pl^ 
fKimij  "flstcs  in  one  and  the  fame  condu<Stor,  n 
of  hjflantly  rcper.tfng  experiments  with  eith 
power,  and  without  any  change 'of  pofition  \ 
adjultment  of  the  a^iparatus,  it  cVidecUf  4efo« 
the  moft  minute  examination*  '  • 
•  (703.)  «♦  i8.  There  was  little  hope  (par.  6.)  til 
cuihions  could  be  di<penfcd  with.  •  lli^  wl 
^therefore  added ;  and  -it  was  then  feflo,  that  ll 
cle<*triricd  condudlors  were  ibppUed  by  tttiA 
i^ence  between  the  aftton  of  the  cuflw>o  wbii 
had  the  advantage  of  the  fiUt,  and  that  wbidi  il 
■noti  fo  that  the  naked'  fiace  of  the  cylinder  ^ 
always  in  a  ftrong.  etearic  ftate.  Methods  wa 
ijftd  for  taking  olf.tbe  preiTurcof  theraei'* 
cnition ;  but  the  extremity  of  the'  filk,  by  ibccd 
ftrtuftion,  not  being  immediately  Under  tbat.fl 
Ihion,.  pave  ©ut  large  fiathes  of  cledridty  with  *1 
-power  that  was  u  fed*  Meitber  did  it  appear  p\ 
ticable  to  prefent  a  row  of  pomta  or  other  ^ 
rattjs  to  intercept  the  eledricity  which  tiewroai 
the  c>'Hnder;  becauie  fuch  an  addition  woold  K» 
-malcmlly  dtmminied  t^e  intenfity  of  thecond* 
tor,  which  ia  the  ufual  viray  was  fuch  as  to  W 
into  the  air  from  toonded  extrcnuties  of  4  i^cK 
diameter,  and  xnade  an  inch  and  half  bsU  bcco^ 
luminous  and  blow  like  a  point.  But  thcgitaj 
incoovenienoe  was,,  tirtt  the  two*  ftatfls  with  « 
backward  ind  fbrward  turn  were  feldomeqM 
bccaufe  the  dilpofition  of  the  amalgam  on  Ue  njj 
produced  by  applying  the  leather  to  tnc  qi/ndjl 
m  one  dircdion  of'ttimifll^;  was  thcrcytrle  <| 


chines  do  not  eoile A  mor^  elc^fficityi than  cyiin-         ^, 

ders  (in  the-  haods  of  the  cledrical  operators  of  »what  myft  take  place  when  the,contnry  opt* 
this  metropblis)  do  with  half  the  tubbed  ixirface;  .txoil>  tfas  pcrfunn^d.     Kotjwilhf^miing  aU  i^ 
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titc  ifltcDiity  was  fudx  as  moft  opcratorB  would 

(79f 0  "  19'  The  more  immediate  advaiUec  of 

tib  dfcvcry  is,  that  it  fuggcfteU  the  idea  of  two 

Izcd  cuihions  with  a  moveable  filk  flap  and  rub- 

I  Wr«   Upon  this  prioctple,  which  is  To  Bmple  and 

lob^ioos,  that  it  h  wonderful  it  fhould  have  beea 

1  fc  kjtjg  pvcrlookedf  I  have  conltruAcd  a  machine 

irub  one  condudor,  in  which  the  two  oppohte 

lad  quo!  ftates  are  produced  by  the  fimple  pro- 

cris  o(  ioofcning  the  Jeather  rubber,  and  letting 

kpais  round  with  the  cylinder  (to  which  it  ad- 

lm&)  QDtil  it  ai  rives  at  the  oppofite  fide»  where 

I  is  again  lafteued.    A  yf\(h  to  avoid  prolixity 

ftKiiis  my  dcfcribing  the  mechanifrn  by  which 
iiiWtgoaod  faReoed  in  an  tnflant,  at  the  feme 
^c  that  the  cuOiioo  is  made  either  to  prefs  or  ia 
vitbiirawn,  as  occaHon  requires. 

(795.)  "  ao.  Although  the  foregoing  feries  of 
llpcrifflcots  naturally  lead  us  to  conlider  the  filk 
^  the  chief  agent  io  excitation;  yet  as  this  bull- 
kit  was  originally  performed  by  a  cuHiion  only, 
ikcooies  an  obje«ft  of  enquiry  to  determine  what 
Mppcus  in  this  cafe. 

{:y6.}  **  ii.  The    great    Beccaria    inferred, 

tttd  a  fimple  culhion,  the  line  of  fire,  which  is 

»  at  the  extremity  of  contaA  from  which  the 

f^  of  the  glafs  recedes,  confifts  of  returning 

^'city;  and  Dr  Nooth  grounded  his  happy 

^Lion  of  the  tilk  Bap  upon  the  fame  fuppofi- 

Ru   The  former  aflcrts,  that  the  lines  of  lijcbt 

that  the  entering  and  departing  parts  of  the 

picc  are  abfolutely  fimilar ;  and  thence  infers. 

It  the  culliion  receives  on  the  one  fide,  as  it 

naJdy  docs  on  the  other,     I  find,  however, 

kttbc  fad  is  dire^ly  contrary  to  this  alfertion  ; 

pdthat  the  oppofitc  inference  ought  to  be  made,  as 

|ia»  this  indication  can  be  reckoned  conclufive : 

W  the  entering  furface  exhibits  many  luminous 

tox;ndiculars  to  the  culhion,  and  the  departing 

pace  exhibits  a  neat  uniform  line  of  light.  This 

kumftarce,  together  with  the  confideration  that 

p  line  of  light  behind  the  filk,  in  par.  8,  could 

ttconfift  of  returning  elvdricity,  ibowed  the  nc- 

pty  of  farther  examination.  I  therefore  applied 

b  cd^c  uf  the  hand  as  a  rubber,  ami  by  occa- 

pwlly  bringinjr  forwaid  the  palm,  I  varied  the 

finitj  of  cle<ftricity  which  paflcd  near  the  de- 

prtiog  furface.     When  thia  was  the  greateft,  the 

)wU  at  the  electrometer  -wero  the  moil  nume- 

IH.    But  as  the  experiment  yfSLS  liable  to  the 

iM'On  that  the  rubbing  furface  was  variable,  I 

|Wcd  a  piece  of  leather  upon  a  thin  flat  piece  of 

ibodythm  amalgamed  its  whole  furface,  and  cut 

llcitremity  ofl*  ia  a  neat  ri^t  line  clofe  to  the 

Aod.    Tbi5  being  applied  by  the  conftant  adioo 

lafpring  againfl.  the  cylinder,  produced  a  weak 

Sotation ;  and  the  line  where  the  contad  of  the 

^uuicr  aod  leather  ceafed  (as  abruptly  as  pofli- 

p)  exhibited  a  very  narrow  fiinge  of  light.   Ano- 

hr piece  of  wood  was  prepared  of  the  iame  width 

pUtc  rubber,  but  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 

Wl^  its  edges  rounded,  aiKl  its  whole  furface  co- 

•Wid  with  tin  foil.    This  was  bid  on  the  back  of 

4e  rubber,  and  was  there  held  by  a  fmall  fpring, 

■  futii  a  manner  as  that  it  could  be  Aided  onward, 

b  a»  occalionally  to  projcd  beyond  the  rubber, 

^  cy<a  the  dcpanins  and  excited  furface  of  the 
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cylinder  without  touching  it.  The  fparks  at  tho 
eleftrometcr  were  four  times  aa  numerous  when 
this  metallic  piece  was  thus  prqjeifled ;  but  no 
cledricity,  was  obferved  to  pafs  between  it  and 
the  c>'lindcr.  The  metallic  piece  was  then  held 
in  the  hand  to  regulate  its  diilance  from  the  gUfs^ 
and  it  was  found,  that  the  ipavks  at  the  eledro*^ 
meter  increaled  in  number  as  it  was  brought  near- 
er, u  Uil  Hgbt  appeared  between  the  metal  and 
the  cylinder;  at  which  time"  they  became  fewer 
the  nearer  it  was  brought,  and  at  laft  ceaied  whea 
*  it  was  in  contad:. 

(797.)  "  The  follo%ving  conclufions  appear  to 
be  dtducible  from  thete  experiftients.  i.  T4jc 
line  of  light  on  a  cyliuder  departing  from  a  fimple 
CuOiion  coufifts  of  returning  ele<ftricity :  a.  The 
projei^Ung  par^  of  the  culhion  compenlates  the  e- 
ledricity  upon  the  cylinder,  and  by  diminilhing 
its  intenfity  prevents  its  ftriking  back  in  fuch  large 
quantities*  as  it  would  otherwife  do :  3.  That  if 
thtre  was  no  fuch  compenfation^  very  little  of  the 
excited  elcdricity  would  be  carried  off:  And,  4. 
That  the  cotnpenfation  is  diminiihed,  or  the  hi- 
tenfity  increafed,  in  an  higher  ratio  than  that  of 
the  compcnfating  fubftance;  becaufe  if  it  were 
not,  the  ele^ricity  which  has  been  carried  off 
from  .an  indefinitdly  fmall  diftance,  would  neveit 
fly  back  from  a  greater  diftatice  and  form  tbe  edge 
of  light. 

(798.)  "  ^^.  I  hope  the  confideraHe  intenfity  I 
fhall  fpeak  of  will  be  an  apology  for  defcribing  the 
-  manner  in  which  1  produce  it.  1  wifh  the  theory 
of  this  very  o!)fcure  procefn  were  better  known  ; 
but  no  conjc<5ture  of  mine  is  worth  mentioning. 
The  method  is  as  follows : 

(7919.)  **  Clean  the  cylinder  and  wipe  the  filk. 
Greafc  the  cyhndcr  by  turning  it  againft  a  greafed 
leather  till  it  is  uniformly  obfcured.  I  ufe  the 
tallow  of  a  candle.  Turn  the  cylinder  till  the  filt 
flap  has  wiped  off  fo  much  of  the  greafe  as  to  ren- 
der it  femitranfparcnt.  Put  fotne  amalgam  on  a 
piece  of  leather,  and  fprcad  it  well,  fo  that  it  may 
be  uniformly  bright.  Apply  this  againit  the  turn- 
ing cylinder-  The  friction  will  immediately  in- 
creafe,  and  the  leather  muft  not  be  removed  un- 
til it  ceafcs  to  become  greater.  Remove  the  lea- 
ther and  the  a<ition  of  the  machine  will  be  very 
ftrong." 

(800.)  Mr  Nicholfon  then  defcribes  his  rubber, 
(See  ^  303,  307.)  and  recommends  Dr  Higgins'ti 
amalgam,  {§  ^»<-)  'iftcr  whicb  he  adds,  *•  A  very 
ftrong  excitation  may  be  produced  by  applying 
the  amalgamed  leather  to' a  clean  cylinder  with  a 
clean  filk:  but  it  foon  goes  off,  and  is  not  fo  ftrong 
as  the  foregoing,  which  lafts  feveral  days. 

(801.)  '*  13.  To  give  fome  diflindivc  criterion* 
by  which  other  cledtriciansi  may  determine  whe- 
ther the  intenfity  they  produce  exceeds  or  falla 
fhort  of  that  which  thi:i  mclhod  atibrds,  I  ihall 
mention  a  few  fa<fts. 

(8o».)  **  With  a  cylinder  7  inches  diameter,  and 
culhion  8  inches  long,  three  bruihcs  at  a  time  con- 
ftantly  flew  out  of  a  3  inch  ball  in  a  fucceflfion  too 
quick  to  be  counted,  and  a  ball  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  diameter  was  rendered  luminous,  and  produ- 
ced a  ftrontj:  wind  like  a  point.  A  9  inch  cylinder 
with  an  8  inch  cuffiion  occafioned  frequent  flalh- 
c»  irom  the  louud  end  uf  a  conductor  4  inches 
Digitized  byJLiO^nieter: 
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diameter  i  with  a  ball  of  2  and  a  half  inches  dta* 
meter  the  flafhes  ceafed  now  and  then,  and  it  be* 
^an  to  appear  luminous  :  a  ball  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  diameter  firl\  gave  the  ufual  flalhcs ;  then,  by 
ouicker  turning,  it  became  luminous  with  a  bright 
4>eck  moving  about  on  its  (urface,  while  a  con- 
ftant  dream  of  air  niihed  from  it;  and»  laftly, 
when  the  inteniity  was  greateft,  bruihes  of  a  dif- 
ft^rent  kind  from  the  former  appeared.  Thefis 
were  lefs  luminous  but  better  dcflnea  in  the  bran* 
che*;  many  ftarted  out  at  once  with  i.  hoaHb 
found.  They  were  reddiih  at  the  ftcni*  fooner 
divided,  iknd  were  greenilh  at  the  point  next  the 
bail,  which  was  brafs.  A  ball  of  4  idths  of  ari 
inch  diameter  was  fuirounded  by  a  Heady  faint 
Kght,  enveloping  its  exterior  hemifphere,  and 
fometimes  a  fla(h  ftruck  out  at  top.  When  the 
excitation  was  ftrongeft,  a  few  flafhet  ftruck  out 
iideways.  The  horizontal  diameter  of  the  light 
was  longeft,  and  might  mcafure  one  inch,  the  ftcm 
cf  the  t^l  being  vertical. 

(S03.)  **  This  laft  phenomenon  is  (imilar  to  a 
natural  event  related  by  Mr  Loammi  Baldwin  ;'' 
(fee  $  544.)  as  well  as  **  to  another  obferved  by 
M.  de  Sauflure  on  the  Alps,  and  both  are  refer- 
able to  my  luminous  ball  with  the  iecond  kind  of 
bnilh.    The  cloud  muft  have  been  negative^ 

(SC4.)  **  With  a  t%  inch  cylinder  and  rubber  of 
2  inches  and  a  half,  a  five  inch  ball  gave  frequent 
nafties,  upwards  of  14  inches  long,  and  fometimes 
a  6  inch  ball  would  flafh.  I  do  not  mention  the 
long  fpark,  becaufe  1  was  not  provided  with  a  fa- 
tourabie  appatatus  for  the  two  larger  cylinders. 
The  7  inch  cylinder  affords  a  fpark  of  loj  inches 
at  belt.  The  9  inch  cylinder,  not  having  its  con- 
dudor  infulated  on  a  (tipport  fufBciently  hi^h,  af- 
forded flaihes  to  the  table  which  was  14  inches 
diftant.  And  the  is  inch  cylinder,  being  mount- 
ed only  as  a  model  or  trial  for  conrtru^ing  a  lar- 
ger  apparatus,  is  dcfedivc  in  fevcral  rcfpe^ts  which 
I  have  not  thought  fit  to  alter.  When  the  five 
inch  ball  gives  flaihes,  the  cylinder  is  enveloped 
on  all  fides  with  fire  which  rufhes  from  the  re- 
ceiving part  of  the  condudor.  I  never  ufe  points, 
but  in  a  fimple  machine  bring  the  condu(5lor  al- 
moft  in  contad  with  the  cylinder.  In  this  appa- 
ratus, that  culhion  to  which  the  rubber  is  not  ap- 
plied fervcs  that  purpofe. 

(805.)  "  a4.  Thefe  marks  exhibit  the  intenfity 
as  deduced  from  fihiple  elcdtrifyinp.  1  will  now 
mention  the  rate  of  charging,  which  was  nearly 
the  fame  in  all  the  three  cylinders. 

(«o6.)  *•  A  large  jar  of^  3$^  fquarc  inches  or 
near  a  and  a  half  fquare  feet,  with  an  uncoated 
varniftied  rim  of  more  than  four  inches  in  height, 
was  made  to  explode  fpontancoufly  over  the  rim. 
The  jar,  when  broken,  proved  to  be  o'oSa  Inches 
thick  on  an  average ;  and  the  number  of  fquare 
feet  of  the  furface  of  the  cylinder,  which  was  rub- 
bed to  produce  the  charge  of  one  foot,  was,  when 
leaft,  i8'03,  and  when  moft,  with  good  excita- 
tion, 19-34.  The  great  machine  at  Haarlem  char- 
ges  a  tingle  jar  of  one  foot  fquare  by  the  friAion 
of  66*6  fquare  feet,  and  charges  iU  battery  of  115 
fquare  fcei  at  the  rate  of  94'8  fquare  feet  nibbed 
for  each  foot.  The  inteniity  of  clearicity  on  the 
furface  of  the  glafs  is  therefore  confidetaWy  lefs 
than  ith  of  that  here  fpokcn  of  j  but  if  we  Ukc 
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the  moft  fiiTourable  tittmb^  66*6  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  turning,  and  halve  it  on  accoQnt 
of  the  unavoidable  impeifedion  of  a  plate  nu. 
chine  (as  (bown  in  par.  14.)  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  management  applied  to  that  machine  would 
caufe  a  cylinder  to  tbarge  one  fquare  foot  by  the 
firidion  of  x^i  fquare  feet.  It  muft  be  obfcnd, 
however,  toat  M.  Van  Marum's  own  machioc^ 
confifHng  of  two  plates  $3  inches  diatnetcr,  bi 
only  half  the  intenfity,  though  he  reckons  it  a  my 
good  one.  This  muchine  is  about  equal  in  Ab{» 
lute  poWer  to  my  9  inch  cylinder,  with  its  Ihort 
rubber ;  but  it  is  near  30  times  as  dear  in  price. 
In  all  thefe  deductions  I  omit  the  computation^ 
for  the  lake  of  brevity,  and  becaufe  they  tre  e» 
fily  made.  The  data  are  found' in  the  defimiptifli 
of  the  Teylerian  machine,  and  its  continaatid 
publifhed  at  Haarlem  in  the  years  1785  and  l^t% 

(807.)  "  I  fhall  here  take  the  liberty  of  obfe 
Ting,  that  the  adion  of  the  cylinder,  by  a  fin^ 
cufhion  or  the  hand,  which  excited  the  iAam 
ment  of  alt  £urope,  in  the  memory  of  our  cotc^ 
poraries,  was  firft  improved  by  the  addition  di 
leathern  flap  $  then  by  moifiening  the  rubber  ;■ 
terwards  by  applying  the  atnalgam  $  and,  laiUj 
by  the  addition  of  a  filk  flap.  Now  I  find  by  Q 
periment,  that  we  at  prefent  otAain  upwards  ( 
4<$  times  the  intenfity  which  the  bare  hand  prodI 
ces;  and  confecjuently,  that,  fince  18  times  our  pa 
fcnt  intenfity  will  equal  the  utmoft  we  can  ndwca 
denfe  on  ftrong  glafs,  even  in  the  form  of  acharjl 
we  have  a  lels  ftep  to  Uke  before  we  arrive  at  tl 
amazing  power  than  our  immediate  predcoeiloi 
have  already  made.  My  9  inch  cylinder,  wM 
broken,  proved  to  be  one  lift  of  an  inch  thict 

(808.)  •*  »5.  Some  of  the  luminous  appearand 
with  balls  in  the  pofitive  flate,  have  been  OisW 
Jy  noticed  as  criterions  of  intenfity.  1  fhsfl  bd 
add,  that  the  eicape  of  negative  ele^ricity  from 
ball  is  attended  with  the  appearance  of  llraijf 
(harp  fparks  with  a  hoarfe  or  chirping  rm 
When  tt»e  ball  was  lefs  than  two  inches  in  diad 
ter,  it  was  ufually  covered  with  fliort  flames  of  tM 
kind,  which  were  very  numerous.  ' 

(809.)  "  a6.  When  two  equal  balls  were  p 
fented  to  each  other,  and  one  of  them  wajrd 
dered  ftrongly  pofitive,  while  the  dther  rctniioc 
in  connexion  with  the  earth,  the  pofitite  bd 
or  ramified  fpark  was  feen  to  pafs  fN>m  the  dd 
trified  ball :  when  the  other  ball  was  eledn^ 
negatively,  and  the  ball,  which  before  bad  bd 
pofitive,  was  conne^ed  with  the  ground,  theclflfl 
tricity  (paffing  the  feme  way  according  to  Fia"l 
lin)  exhibited  the  negative  flame,  or  denfe,  ftraigW 
and  more  luminous  fpark,  from  the  negative  baH 
and  when  the  one  t)all  waseledrified  plus  and  tk 
other  minuS)  the  figns  of  both  elcancitics  a? 
peared.  If  the  interval  was  not  too  great,  tk 
lon^  tig-zag  fpark  of  the  plus  ball  fhiick  tn 
firaight  flame  of  the  minus  ball,  ufually  at  thedil' 
unce  of  about  Jd  of  the  length  of  the  latter  (ro« 
Its  point,  rendering  the  oUicr  }ds  very  brigttj 
Sometimes,  however,  the  pofitive  fpark  ftruci 
the  ball  at  a  diftance  from  the  negative  flaroj- 
Thefe  cffefts  arc  reprcfcnted  in  PiaU  CXXVlu 

M-  '»  a,  3*  ^^ 

(810.)  "17.  Two  conduaors  of  three  quaitm 

of  an  iach  diameteri  with  fphctical  ends  of  ^ 
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&me  dtaiactcr,  were  laUI  parallel  to  each  other. 
It  the  diftance  of  about  two  inches,  in  fuch  a  roan- 
oer  as  that  the  ends  pointed  in  oppofite  diredionB, 
M  were  fix  or  eight  incbcrs  afunder.  Thefe« 
h  mar  be  difti'^-^iftied  by  the  letters  P  and 
were  mcccff  vty  ele^ified  as  the  balls  were 
the  laft  para^Taph.  When  one  cbnduAor  P 
pofitivc,^^.  5.  it  exhibited  the  fpark  of  that 
ricityat  its  eattfmity,  and  (Irock  the  fide  of 
Re  other  conductor  ftL  When  the  laft  idtlMion- 
cd  condudor  M  was  eledrified  negatively,  fig.  4. 
the  former  being  in  its  turn  conneAed  with  the 

Srth,  the  fparks  ceafed  to  ftrike  as  ficfore,  and 
e  extremity  of  the  eledrified  conduAor  M  *x* 
libited  negative  figns,  and  (truck  the  fide  of  the 
f&cr  conduftor.  And  when  one  condudor  was 
ileArified  fhu  and  the  other  imntu^  fg.  6.  both 
Ijns  appeared  at  the  fame  tinne,  and  continual 
fcreami  of  elc<fhicity  pafled  between  the  aitr^mi- 
liei  of  each  coodudtor  to  the  fide  •i  the  other 
aoodudor  oppofed  to  it.  In  each  of  thcfe  three 
aH  the  current  of  eleftricity,  on.  the  hypolhefls 
9f  a  fingle  Ouid,  pafled  the  fame  Way. 
(Si  I.)  «  a8.  In  drawing  the  long  fpark  from  a 
kdl  of  four  inches  diameter,  I  found  it  of  fome 
trtqucnce  that  the  ftem  Ihould  not  be  too  fliort, 
feaufc  the  vicinity  of  the  large  prime  condudtor 
pTcd  the  difpofition  of  the  eleftricity  to  efcapet 
jthcfcforc  made  a  fct  of  experiments,  the  relult 
f  which  ftowed,  thaC  the  di(po6tion  of  balls  to 
tcoTC  or  emit  eledlricity  is  greateft  when  they 
kod  remote  from  other  Surfaces  in  the  fame  fiate; 
M  that  between  the  greateil  difpofition  in  any 
hi,  whatever  may  be  its  diameter,  every  poffi- 
fc  left  degree  may  be  obtained  by  withdrawing 
fe  bad  towards  the  broader  or  kfs  convex  fur* 
lee  oot  of  which  its  ftem  prjjedls,  until  at  length 
•than,  being  wholly  depreflcd  beneath  that  fur- 
b,  Wrt  the  difpofition  entirely.  From  thefe 
p^ments  it  follows,  that  a  variety  of  IkiUs  is 
Ifceceffary  in  eledricity ;  becauie  any  fmall  ball, 
Iftearthe  prime  condu^or,  will  be  equivalent  to 
ihi|;er  ball  whofe  fiem  is  longer. 
^Ii2.)  ••  19.  From  comparing  fom^  experiments 
^  by  myfelf  many  years  ago  with  the  prefent 
I  confidered  a  point  as  a  ball  of  an  indefinite- 
ull  diatneter,  and  conftruAed  an  inftrument 
ifting  of  a  brafs  ball  of  fix  inches  diaoKter, 
the  axis  of  which  a  ftem,  carrying  a  fine 
was  fere  wed.  When  this  ftem  is  fixed  in 
prime  condudor,  if  the  ball  l>e  moved  on  its 
Ita  either  diceftion,  it  caufen  the  fine  point  ei- 
llpprotnide  Through  a  fmall  hole  in  its  extern 
Itmoe,  or  to  withdraw  itfelf;  becaufe  by  this 
flte  ball  runs  along  the  ftem.  The  difpo- 
4f  the  point  to  tranfmit  dedricity  may  thus 
equal  to  that  of  any  ball  whatever,  from 
ttrauteft  fize  to  the  diameter  of  fix  roches. 

J13.2  **  JO.  The  adion  of  pointed  bodies  hat 
y  *  lubjed  of  difcuflion  ever  ftncc  it  was  firft 
iJyHiid,  and  is  not  yet  well  explained.  To 
Hftwlio  aicribe  this  effcd  to  the  figure  of  elec 
l^teoi^heresy  and  their  difpofition  to  fly  off, 
l^flk  anfwered,  that  thev  ought  Grft  to  prove 
|gy  flPftence,  and  then  liiow  w^y  the  caufc 
[TOfcycnmubted  them  does  not  ?>rcTent  their 
PJPe;  not  to  mention  the  difficulty  of  eipUtn* 
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ing  the  nature  of  negative  atmofpheres.  If  thefe 
be  fuppofed  to  confift  of  eledlrified  air,  it  will  rK>t 
bi  eafy  to  (how  why  a  current  of  air  palling  near 
a  prime  conductor  does  not  deftroy  its  efFtdb. 
The  opinion  fupported  by  the  celebrated  Volta 
and  others,  that  a  point  is  the  coating  to  an  in- 
finitely fmall  plate  of  air,  does  not  appear  better 
founded :  for  fuch  a  plate  muft  be  broken  through 
at  a  greater  diftance  only  becaufe  higher  charged; 
whence  it  would  follow,  that  points  ihould  not 
a6t  but  at  high  intenfities.  I  mufi  likewile  take 
nodcei  as  a  proof  that  the  charge  has  little  to  .do 
here,  that  if  a  ball  be  prcfented  to  the  prime  con- 
dudtor,  at  the  fame  time  that  a  point  proceeds 
from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ball,  the  electricity 
will  pafs  by  the  point,  though  it  is  obliged  to  go 
round  the  call  for  that  purpofe;  but  it  can  hardly* 
be  doubted,  that  whatever  charge  obtains  in  this 
cafe  is  on  the  furface  of  the  hall  next  the  conduc- 
tor, and  not  ort  the  reteote  fide  to  which  the  elec- 
tricity directs  its  coiirfe* 

(814.)  "31.  The  pointed  apparatus  defcribed 
(par.  sgi.)  fliows  that  the  trfedt  of  points  depertda 
on  the  rcmotenefs  of  their  extremities  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  condudtor,  This  leads  to  the 
following  general  law :  In  any  eleffrijkd  conduSor^ 
the  tranfition  or  efiape  of  eUaricity  fwiU  be  made 
cbiejlyfrom  that  part  of  the  furface  tu>bicb  is  the 
mojt  remote  from  the  natural  flate.  Thus  ill  the 
apparatus  of  the  ball  and  ftem,  the  point,  having 
a  communication  with  the  reft  of  the  whole  con- 
duaor,  conftantly  pofTelfes  the  fame  intenfity^ 
but  the  influence  of  the  furrounding  lurface  of  the 
ball  dinrrinilhcs  its  capacity.  This  diminution  is 
lefs  the  farther  the  ball  is  withdrawn,  and  confer 
quently  the  point  will  really  poflcfs  more  electri- 
city, and  be  more  difpofed  to  give  it  out  when  it 
is  prominerit  than  when  deprcfled*  The  fame  ex- 
planation ferves  for  negative  electricity. 

{%!$,)  "  31.  The  effca  of  a  pofitive  furface  ap- 
pears  to  extend  farther  than  that  of  a  negative : 
for  the  point  aCls  like  a  ball  when  confidcrably 
more  prominent  if  it  be  pghtivc  than  it  will  if  ne- 
gative. 

(816.)  "  For  the  fake  of  concifenefs,  I  pafs  over 
many  fads  which  have  prefented  themfelves  in  the 
courie  of  my  experiments  on  the  two  electricities^ 
and  content  myfelf  with  obferving,  that  there  ia 
fcarcely  any  experiment  made  with  the  pofitive 
po^er,  which  will  not  afford  a  refuJt  worthy  of 
notice,  if  repeated  with  the  negative." 

(817.)  As  to  the  dircdion  of  the  elcaric  fluid, 
the  following  experiments  have  been  thought  to 
prove  direaiy  the  paflage  of  the  fluid  outward 
from  the  pofitive  and  inward  to  the  negative  fide 
of  the  phial.  Pig,  i.  Plate  CXXXTV.  reprcfcnts- 
an  electric  jar,  whofe  exter^ir  coating  is  made  up 
of  fmall  pieces  of  tin  foil  placed  at  a  little  diftance 
f^orft  each  other.  It  is  to  be  charged  in  the  ufual 
manner,  when  fmall  fparks  of  the  deCtric  fluid 
will  pafs  from  one  piece  of  tin  foil  to  the  oth«> 
in  various  directions,  forming  a  very  pleafing.fpec- 
tacle.  The  feparation  of  the  tin  foil  is  the  caufc 
of  this  vifiblr  pjiOage  of  the  fluid  from  the  outfidt 
to  the  table,  and  the  experiment  is  fimilar  in  ap* 
pearancc  to  that  of  the  fpiral  tube  mentioned  ui 
the  foregoing  feCtion.  If  the  jar  be  difcbarged  bjf 
brbging  a  poiii.tcd  wire  gradual^  \»  tU^knoby  W 
MB  ^ 
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the  unfealed  part  of  the  glafs  between  the  wire 
and  knob  will  be  agreeably  illuminated  with  a 
crackling  noife  of  the  fparks.  If  the  jar  be  fud- 
dcnly  difcharged,  the  whole  outfide  will  be  illu- 
minated. The  jar,  in  this  ezpenmenty  mult  be 
very  dry  when  ufed. 

(8i8.)  Fig.  2.  Plate  CXXXTV,  rcprcfents  two 
iars,  or  Leyden  phials,  placed  one  ovt  r  the  other, 
by  which  various  experimenta  noay  be  made  to  e- 
tlicidate  the  common  theory.  Bring  the  outfide 
coating  of  the  bottle  A  in  conta<a  with  the  prime 
condudor,  and  turn  the  machine  till  the  bottle  i« 
charged ;  then  place  one  ball  of  the  difcharging 
rod  upon  the  coating  of  B,  and  with  the  other 
touch  the  knob  of  the  jar  A,  which  will  caufe  an 
explofion ;  now  place  one  ball  of  the  difchargcr 
on  the  knob  A,  and  bring  the  other  ball  to  its 
coating,  and  yoa  have  a  ad  difchargc.  Again, 
a'pply  one  ball  of  the  dilcharger  to  the  coating  of 
B,  and  carry  the  other  to  the  coating  of  A,  and 
it  will  produce  a  2i^  difcharge.  A  4th  is  obtained 
by  applying  the  tiifchafgcr  from  the  coating  of  A 
fo  its  knob.  The  outer  coating  of  the  under  jar 
<?ommunicating  with  the  iuGde  of  the  under  one, 
conveys  the  fluid  fi-om  the  condudor  to  the  large 
jar,  which  is  therefore  charged  pofitively:  the  up- 
per jar  docs  not  charge,  bec^ufe  the  infide  can- 
not part  with  any  of  its  eledric  fluid ;  but  when . 


minated  with  a  fmall  fpark,  while  the  upper  point 
of  the  wire  will  throw  off  a  pencil  of  raya  dim- 
ging  towards  the  upper  ring  of  the  coating. 
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(8a I.)  The  preceding  experiments  of  Mr  Ni- 
CKOLSON,  fecm  to  militate  againa  Mr  Tytlcr*i 
doArine  quoted  in  P^vat  II,  that  the  diredionoC 
the  elcdrical  fluid  is  outwards  from  a  body  po6- 
tively  elcdrified,  and  m^toards  from  one  ^cgativ^ 
ly  fo*  Allliough  we  are  ftill  of  opinion  that  Mr 
Tytler's  theory  is  fuflSciently  afccrtamed,  yet  % 
\^  donbtleffi  proper  to  give  the  reader  a  view  ol 
the  experiments  and  arguments  on  both  fides,  thit 
he  may  jodjre  for  himfelf.  Mr  Mvlner,  who  bai 
been  ^  great  pains' to  inquire  into  tbefe  matrci% 
makes  the  following  obfervations  on  charged  gU&j 

(8«*,)  "  I.  In  the  charged  phial,  when  the  Hh 
fide  has  cither  kind  of  eledricity  communkatd 
to  it,  the  outfide  is  found  to  poflcfs  a  contrarj 
power.  Jt  appears  alfo  from  the  preceding  «p(( 
riments,  that  cittier  kind  of  ele^fhicity  always  prtj 
duces  the  other  on  any  conducing  fubftancc  pli 
ced  within  the  fphere  of  its  influence.  Andastll 
fame  effeft  is  alfo  produced  on  eleArics  thra 
felves,  in  the  fanae  fituation,  and  as  fome  portiq 
of  the  air,  fuppofing  no  other  fubftance  to  be  a^ 
enough,  rouft  be  unavoidably  cxpofed  tofucb' 


a  communication  is  formed  from  the  ontikle  of  A  „  , 

to  the  infide  of  B,  part  of  the  fire  on  the  infide  of  fkience,  it  neceflarily  follows,  that  neither  pa 
A  will  be  conveyed  to  the  negative  coating  of  B,  can  exift  without  the  other;  and  therefore,  m* 
dnd  the  jar  will  be  difcharged.  The  fccond  ex-  very  poffible  cafe*  pofitivc  and  negative  clcdridl 
plofion  is  occafioned  by  the  difcharge  of  the  jar  are  inCeparably  united. 
A;  but  as  the  outfide  of  this  communicatee,  by  (81.?.)  "  II,  A  phial  cannot  be  fully  char^ge 
<*ondu^injp^  fubftancea,  with  the  pofitivc  infide  of  by  which  the  outfide  acquires  a  contrary  dcA 
the  jar  B,  if  the  ball  of  the  difcharging  rod  remains  city,  unlefs  the  external  coating  "has  a  comnmy 
for  a  little  time  after  the  difcharge  on  the  knob  of  cation  by  fome  conduiStor  with  the  earth.  In  tk 
A,  part  of  the  fire  of  the  infide  of  A  will  efcape,  fame  manner,  a  full  charge  of  the  contrary  do 
and  be  replaced  by  an  equal  quantity  on  the  out- 
fide from  the  jar  B,  by  which  means  A  is  charged 
a  fecortd  time  ;  the  difcharge  of  this  produces  the 
3d,  anrfof  B  the  4th  explofion. 

(819.)  FiG.  3.  Plate  CXXXIV,  is  an  eledlric 
jar,  which  ftrves  to  ilH  Pirate  the  contrary  dates 
of  the  fide  of  a  Leyden  phial  while  charging.  B  B 
is  the  tin  foil  coating ;  C  a  (land  which  fupports 
the  Jar  J  Da  focket  of  metal,  carrying  the  glafs 
rod  E,  a  bent  braft  wire  pointed  at  each  end,  and 


tricity  cannot  readily  be  procured  in  thcfe  cxpoi 
ments  without  a  fimilar  communication. 

(824.')  "  IIL  In  both  cafes  the  interpofition  { 
an  cle^ric  body  between  the  contrary  powers  j 
abfolutely  neceflary.  In  one  cafe  that  body  I 
glafs,  in  the  other  it  h  air ;  and  the  expcrinw 
will  not  fucceed  in  either,  unlefs  both  the  gUfs 
the  air  be  tolerably  free  from  moifture. 

(815.)  "  IV.  It  appears  from  the  iSthe^ 
ment,  that  the  influence  of  clc<aricity  adsin  iM 


fixed  at  the  end  of  the  rod  G;  which  rod  is  move-    fame  manner  through  glafs  as  it  does  through  tbi 


able  in  the  fpring  tube  N  at  pleafiire  :  that  tube 
being  fixed  by  a  focket  on  the  top  of  the  glafs  rod 
E  the  jar  is  charged  by  the  infide  wire,  which 
communicates  with  the  different  divifions  of  the 
ififide  coating  by  horizontal  wires. 

*  (820.)  Place  the  jar  to  the  conductor  as  ufual; „ 

aftid,  when  charging,  a  luminous. fpeck  will  ap-  poncnt  particles :  this,  however,  fomciimcs 
pear  upon  the  uppi  r  ^oint  of  the  wire  at  F,  clear-  pens,  and  a  hole  is  made  through  the  glaft  f' 
fy  (bowing,  according* to  the  commorly  received    without  dcfign,  in  attemptinjj  to  chaise  a 


air,  and  produces  a  contrary  power  in  both  c^ 
(?26.}  "  V.  A  communication  of  the  fIcOT 
matter  is  njore  eafily  made  through  the  fluid  yirffl 
ing  fubftance  of  the  air  than  through  glafs;  vhid 
is  fo  hard  and  folid  a  body,  as  to  require  a  «it 
confiderable  degree  of  power  to  feparate  its  co* 


thin  phial  ashigh  as  poflible,  in  the  moft  fafot*- 
able  ftate  of  the  atmofphere. 

(8^17.)  "  VI.  A  conduaing  body  receives  IM 
ftrongeft  charge  of  the  contrary  elciflricity,  «» 


cJtobton,  that  the  point  is  then  receiving  the  dec 

tfid  fluid.    From  the  upper  ring  of  coating  B,  on 

the  outfide  of  the  jar,  a  fine  flream  cr  pencil  of 

Tiiys  win  at  tHe  fame  time  fl/  ofF,  beautifully  di- 
verging from  the  lower  point  of  the  wire  F  upon 

tlie  bottom  ring  of  the  coating  of  the  jar.     \Vhen 

tfte  ^'ppearances  ccafe,  which  they  do  when  the 

jafr"  IS  diarged,  let  a  pointed  wire  be  prcfcntcd  to-    «...w....  v«..v  .m- ^.-  ^......,  .. ~ 

x^rJs  the  condudlor :  this  will  foon  difcharge  the    nough  to  prevent  a  communication  between  toe 
jatlilently;  during  which  the  point  will  be  illu-    t wo  furies,  will  always  receive  the  highcft  charge- 

-  '*  ■    Dfgitiz^dby  VjOOQIC 


thcfe  experiments,  when  it  is  brought  as  oear^ 
poflible  to  the  elcdric  power,  without  beinj  witfi- 
in  the  communicating  diftauce.  And  it  >»  wot 
known  that  tW  thinneft  phial,  if  it  be  ftrong  e- 
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(«il.)  "  VII.  The  dcancity  of  the  extern^ 
ferfacc  of  the  charged  phial  cannot  be  dcftroyed, 
io  long  39  the  interaal  furface  reouins  in  forccy 
«hi  cooUnues  to  exert  its  influence  through  the 
|)i(s;  becaufe  ti^s  influence  was  the  caufe  of  ^he 
cootrary  electricity  on  the  externa)  furface,  and 
■oft  thcrefbre  prefcrvc  it. 

t?i9.)  *«  VIII.  If  pact  of  the  courfc  which  the 
rfedric  matter  takes  in  difcharging  a  phial  be 
tbroagh  the  air,  a  fmall  part  of  the  charge  will  al- 
tiys  remain;  becaufe  the  whole  of  the  redundan- 
cy on  one  Air  face  is  not  capable  of  forcing  a  paf- 
(^  through  the  refilling  medium  of  the  air,  in 
idcr  to  fupply  the  deficiency  on  the  other  fur- 
ke.    But  if  every  part  of  the  circuit,  from  the 
iBtcrnal  to  the  external  coating,  confifts  of  the 
befk  coddudors,   and  if  the  coated  furfaces  be 
Ittriy  equal,  and  diredly  oppofitc  to  each  other, 
pK  phial  will  then  appear  to  have  retained  no  part 
if  the  charge,  fo  far  as  it  is  covered  with  tin  foil ; 
k«thc  parts  of  it  above  the  coating  on  both  fides 
ral,  however,  ftill  retain  the  contrary  ele^ici- 
fieii  after  the  circuit  has  been  completed  f.    A 
tfiduc  of  the  charge  may  alfo  be  obwrved  in  eve- 
fmbor  ioftance  of  ele^rification,  in  which  the 
■ptc  of  eledricity  is  fuflicient  to  force  a  com- 
fciation  between  the  ele<^rified  body  and  a 
pdodor  not  infulated,  through  a  fmall  portion 
llhc  air:  and  if  the  experiment  be  carefully 
hdc,  it  will  appear,  that  the  whole  of  the  rc- 
hulancy  is  not  capable  of  pafling  through'  the 
Rtting  intermediate  air,  in  any  cafe,  and  thcre- 
■R  a  part  of  the  charge  rauft  always  remain. 
ii|i  may  be  conveniently  (bown  by  ufing  a  wtli 
•tiled  eledrophonis  of  about  5  inches  diameter, 
It  metal  cover  of  which  may  be  fo  ftrongly  elefe- 
*^i  as  to  force  a  communication  through  the 
fc|  to  aoy  good  condui^Qr  not  infulated,  at  the 
wa|cc  of  three  c|ttarters  of  an  ipch.    After  this, 
|«^^OTd  communication  much  weaker  than  the 
■*  may  be  made  at  the  diftance  of  about  the 
JcJflli  part  of  an  inch,  which  is  the  refidue  of  the 
•a'gc*  or  rather  a  part  of  it ;  for  if  the  fecond 
Jinmanication  be  carefully  made  through  the 
^  without  touchtnc:  the  cover,  it  will  be  found 
^J^'c  reUined  enough  of  the  firft  chai^  to 
Mitfy  a  pair  of  vertical  needles. 
^8jO.)  *«  As  it  appears  from  this  view,  that 
Wi  thefc  cafes  arc  fimilar  in  fo  many  remarkable 
PJiculars,  it  folUows,  that  they  are  clTciitially  the 
»f,  wtwithftandfng  they  diflfei:  in  the  degree  of 
g«cr  and  fome  other  circumftances,  which  may 
■«^  the  form  of  an  experiment  without  changing 
wnaturc.    It  is  apprehended,  therefore,  that  the 
*^  mentioned  diftin^ion  will  not  only  appear 
wbe  anneceffary,  but  alfo  that  either  power  can- 
jJJpoffiWyexift  without  the  other,  a«  it  has  been 
™^  nnder  the  firft  particular,  that  pofitive  and 
Wfivc  cledricity  were  infcparably  united.    But 
JJ'Jf  «t  will  be  proper  to  examine  more  particular- 
ly the  nature  of  charged  glafs. 
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(831.)  "  I.  When  a  plate  of  coated  glafs  has 
been  charged,  and  the  circuit  between  the  coat- 
ings has  been  completed,  by  the  mediation  of  a 
eood  conducing  fubftance,  no  part  of  the  coated 
lurface  is  fuppoied  to  retain  any  part  of  the  charge ; 
but,  according  to  the  commonly  received  doc- 
trine, the  whole  of  it  is  faid  to  be  difcharged  ;  or 
in  other  words,  to  be  brought  ioto  its  natural 
ftate.  This,  however,  is  not  really  the  cafe,  as 
will  evidently  appear  from  the  following  experi- 
ment ;  the  defign  of  which  is  to  (how  the  efie<5ts 
produced  by  charging  and  difcharging  a  plate  of 
glafs. 

(83a.)  "  a.  Let  the  middle  of  a  piece  of -crown 
window  glafs  7  inches  fquare,  be  placed  between 
two  circular  plates  of  brafs,  about  the  i6th  part 
of  an  Inch  thick,  and  5  inches  in  diameter.  In 
order  to  enable  thefe  plates  to  retain  a  greater  de- 
gree of  power,  it  will  be  proper  to  terminate  each 
of  them  with  a  round  bead  the  third  part  of  an 
inch  thick ;  and  the  whole  of  the  bead  fhould  be 
formed  on  one  fide  of  the  plate,  that  the  other 
fide  nuy  remain  quite  flat,  and  apply  well  to  the 
furfiice  of  the  gla^  Let  the  whole  be  infulated 
about  four  inches  above  the  table,  and  in  an  hoi> 
rixontal  pofition,  by  faftening  one  end  of  a  cylin- 
drical piece  of  fon^  good  infulating  fabftance  to 
the  iniddle  of  the  under  plate,  the  other  end  of 
it  being  fixed  in  any  convenient  ftand.  Let  a  like 
infulating  item  be  fafkened  to  the  middle  of  the 
upper  plate.  Let  a  brafs  chain,  which  may  ea- 
fily  be  removed,  reach  from  the  under  plate  to 
the  table.  In  the  lalt  place,  bend  a  piece  of  brafs 
wire  into  iuch  a  Ihape  that  it  may  ftand  perpen- 
diculariy  on  the  upper  plate ;  and  let  the  upper 
extremity  of  this  wire  be  formed  into  an  hook, 
that  it  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  a  filk  ftring,  ^^-ithout  deftroying  the  infu« 
latioo  of  the  plate. 

(^J30  "  3«  The  glafs  being  thus  coated  witb 
metal  on  both  fides,  and  having  alfo  a  proper  com- 
monicatioH  with  the  table,  will  admit  of  being 
dofged ;  and  both  coatings  may  be  feparated 
from  the  glafs,  and  examined  apart,  without  de- 
ftroyring  the  infulation  of  either:  for  the  upper 
coating  may  be  feparated  by  the  means  of  its  own 
proper  ftem ;  and  the  under  coating  tnay  be  fe- 
parated by  taking  hold  of  the  comers  of  the  glafs, 
and  lifting  the  glafs  itfclf.  As  glafs  readily  attracts 
moifture  from  the  atmofphcre,  it  will  therefore  be 
aeceflary  to  warm  it  in  the  beginning,  and  to  re- 
peat it  fcvi-ral  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  experi- 
ment, unlefs  the  air  (hould  be  very  dry. 

(834.)  "  4.  Excite  a  fmooth  glafs  tube,  of  the 
common  fize,  by  rubbing  it  with  filk,  and  ap{>ly 
it  repeatedly  to  the  bent  wire  until  the  glafs  be 
well  charged.  'Then  remove  the  chain,  which 
reaches  from  the  lower  plate  to  the  table,  and  alfo 
the  charging  wire  from  the  upper  plate,  by  laying 
bold  of  its  hook  with  a  filk  ftring.  It  neceflTarily 
follows,  from  confidciing  the  quality  of  the  pow* 
N  n  ^  er 


T  The  qvboU  remalfuier  of  the  charged  phial  mnfi  nctf  bowfvery  be  afcribed  to  the  eaufe  above  men^ 
r^^f  M  after  taking  awaj  that  fart  of  it  belonging  to  the  coated  furface^  which  could  not  force  a 
nf'»S»  ihrwi^b  the  air,  if  the  phial  be  allowed  to  ftand  afbort  titne  on  the  table f  the  <oated  furface  wM 
^^P^fidwtlj  acquire  fome  pQwerf  luhich  mu/i  be  derived  from  the  charge  of  the  phial  abivc  the  coah 
'^'  ^ber/ource  ofthf  r^duufff  will  appear  in  the  ftc^t  exp€fiment*\ 
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cr  employed  in  (he  pnrfent  cafe,  that  the  upper 
furface  of  the  gbfs,  t.">pether  with  the  upper  coAt» 
ingf,  muft  be  ck^rificfl  pofitively ;  and  that  the 
under  furfacc  and  coatinp  mull  be  ek^rificd  »«• 
gattvely :  but  ae  it  18  dtfigned  in  thin  experimtnt 
to  examine  the  powers  of  charged  j^lafs,  that  no 
virtue  may  be  imputed  to  the  ^ft  but  what  rer^*^ 
iy  belongs  to  it,  let  both  coatings  be  feparated 
ifrom  it ;  and  after  they  have  been  brought  to  their 
natural  ftate»  by  touching  them  with  a  condu(5tinf 
body  not  {nfutated,  let  the  glafs  be  replaced  be- 
tween them  i  and  whatever  effedtt  piay  now  be 
produced,  puft  be  afcribed  folely  to  the  powers 
pf  the  charged  glafs.  On  bringing  a  finger  near 
^he  upper  coatjng»  a  fmall  eie^rical  fparkwill  ap- 
pear between  that  coating  and  the  finger,  attend* 
cd  with  a  fpapping  boifir;  Apply  a  finger  \n  the 
fame  manner  tp  the  under  coatipg,  aiid  thr  fame 
thing  will  happen.  This  efifed  panoot  be  prodo- 
ccd  twice,  by  two  fucpeeding  a^pUcaiions  to  the 
fame  coat;ng ;  t>ut  it  may  be  repeated  foreral  hun- 
jdred  times  over,  ip  a  £avoaiable  fUtc  of  Ihe  at«- 
jpiofpbere,  by  alternate  applications  to  the  two 
^oatirgt ;  aiid  the  pQirers  of  the  glais  wi}l  be  thus 
gradually  weakened. 

(835O  "  $'  This  part  of  the  experin^cnt  may 
be  explained*  by  obferying,  that'  the  coptrary  e* 
ledhricities  have  a  natural  tendency  to  produce, 
>uid  to  preferVe  es^ch  dther,  on  the  oppofite  (idci 
tof  a  plate'  of  glais ;  ^ni  therefotiCf  tfec  increafe  Of 
decreafe  of  power,  on  either  fiirface.  mufl  be  fd- 
gulated  by  the  incneafe'or  d<^crea,(e  pf  ^hc  contrary 
power  on  the  other  fide ;  and  as  in  charging  ^ 
plate  of  glafs  pofitively,  tio  gradual  addition  <^ 
Ue^ric  matter  do  be  made  to  the  upper  furfacc, 
yithout  a  proper  conveyance  for  a  proportionable 
part  to  pafs  away  from  the  lower  fpr^Kre ;  (o  in 
Jhis  method  of  uncharging  it,  the  ekdric  matter 
cannot  be  gradtially  takcfk  away  from  the  uppler 
furface,  without  adding  a  proj^ortfonable  part  to 
the  lindci'  fprface:  tfte  one  operation  is  the  reverffe 
bf  the 'Other,  and  fo  are  the  efTeds;  the  bne  cafe 
t>eing  attetided  with  an  increafe  and  the'othCv 
with  a  depreafe  of  power. 
•   (836)  ••  6.  Let  the  glafs  be  aeain  fiiUy;  charged, 
^d  after  bringing  both  coating^  to  their  natural 
^ate  ad  before,  let  the  glafs  b^  replaced  between 
thein  i  and  on  touching  the  upper  coating  with  a 
jlinger^  and  then  feparating  it  m)m  the  upper  ind 
pofitiycfurface  of  the  glals  by  tbe  infulating  flem, 
ihi^  ccathig  will  acquire' a  wealt  negative  power, 
iivhich  will  be  fuifictent  to  produce  a  fmall  fpark 
While  the  glafs  is  in  Jfull  force,  though  after  the 
bow^iTpf  the  glafs  }ias  beetj  reduced,  it  ^ill  give 
{ittl^  or  no  fpark :  but,  in  |i6tb  cajes,  on  touch<- 
fnglh^  tbatin^s  alternately  two  or  three  times, 
Ihe  negative  powers  this  coating,  when  fepara* 
^f ^  ^om  i^e  pofitfve  fu^face  of  *tb^  glafo,  wul  be 
facon^derabry  increafed*  at  to  produce  Arong  nc* 

{:ative  fparks.— This  eflfcft  may  now  be  repeated 
tveral  times,  by  only:  touching  the  upper  coat* 
itog,  but  the  fparks  ivill  grqw  weaker  every  time  2 
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and  they  may  be  re&ored  agam  to  nearly 
former  ftrength,  by  alternate  appl'icatioRS  fo 
coatings,  as  before.     The  feme  things  will 
happen  to  the  under  coatii^,  in  tbe  lame 
ftances  $  Wt  with  this  difference,  that  the 
of  the  under  coating,  on  being  Separated  kom\ 
under  an^  negative  fiirface  oi  the  glais,  will 
pofitive.    And  thus  a  long  fucceffion  of  botb  \ 
fitive  and  negative  fparks  may  be  produced  in 
>ourable  weather ;  or  at  any  time  by  keeping 
glafs  nooderately  warm. 

(^37*)  "  7*  It  appears  from  this  part  of  tbe  (I 

perimcnt,  that  each  of  the  furfaces  of  the  chin 

glafs  has  a  power  of  producing  a  contrarv  M 

Ply  in  the  coating  in  cointa^  with  it,  by  a  a 

mentary  iiiterrupt|on  of  the  infulation.    k  dcq 

^rily  follows  in  producing  thel'e  efleds,  thatm 

eledricftl  matter  muft  have  pafled  away  firoai  I 

upper  coating,  at  the  time  of  tDacfaiog  it,  A 

the  fame  coating  cc4ild  receive  from  theoyi 

fiirfmce  of  tbe  glafs;  at^d  thcrefoir,  tbe  uppercf) 

iQg»  by  loiing  fome  Of  its  natural  quantity,  1 

be  negatively  eledtrified :  and  alfo,  that  mored 

trie  matter  muft  have  been  acidied  to  then 

coating  at  the  time  of  touching  it,  tban  tkeni 

flirfsce  of  the  glafs  could  receive  irQm  it;f 

therefore  the  under  costing,   by  receiving  I 

addition  to  its  natural  quantity,  will  beppfitn 

ele^ified.    It  ^Hppears  further,  that  the  grd 

'degree  of  this  influential  power,  whidi  tMJf 

conftftent  with  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe^l 

be  produced  in  either  coating,  by  taking  cart! 

the  fame  time  to  bring  the'  oppo^te  poatbg  i 

a  like  ftate  of  influential  elcdricUy :  and  thai 

is  evident,  that  the  inguential  powers  of  tbe  fl 

codings  have  the  fame  refatioo  to'  each  otbff 

the  contrary  powers  of  the  gljifii  itfplf,  and  1 

therefore  always  increafe  or  decreafe  tof etbo.* 

(838.)  «  8.  The  erafs  being  again  well  cbai 

as  at  firft,  let  a  brats  wire  bcpt^n  the  fovro  1 

(kaple  be  brought  into  cOntad  with  tbeuppcri 

lower  coating  at  the  iame  time.  By  this  the  a 

mon  difchargp  will  be  made :  but  die  eqoilibn 

of  the  coated  glafs  will  be  only  reftored  la  pi 

for  a  confiderablc  degree  of  attraaioo  will  bapl 

at  the  fame  lime  between  the  upper  coaling  I 

the  glafs,  whfch  has  frequently  t>een  ftrongen« 

to  lift  a  pjcce  of  plate  glafs  weighing  ipoancil 

Jleither  coaling  win  ftiow  tbe  leafk  cjfierqaH 

of  elc^ricity  while  it  is  in  conta^  with  the  gw 

bjit  on  feparating  either  of  tKem  from  it,  if  d 

bi  Ukeri  to  prcfcrve  their  infulatiofis,  tjic  upl 

coating  will  t>e  ftrongly  eleArificd  ntg^^** 

the  under  coating  will  be  ftrongly  eledriiedl 

fitivcly.    Let  then  both  coatings  be  >rougal 

their  natural  ftate,  by  touching  them  whpn  fif 

rated  from  the  glais,  with'  a  conducting  body! 

Infulattd,  and  let  the  glafa  be  replace**  brtti 

them  as  before.    In  this  ftat^  of  thingf,  op  tow 

iog  the  upper  coating  only,  and  fcparalkigitwj 

the  glafs,  it  will  not  be  ca^e  of  giving  any  W 

but  on  touching  t^^  coating*  alternately  fitc or" 

n  ■      •      ..  •  :      ■   -.        '        .       ■     •  llSl" 


1 

t  "  X^  ^JMe^iJ^ifi^  mu/9  mt  be  aferihed  t9  the  aiiraakn  9/ sieMriciif.  Perbttps  *^  f^ 
tfiteftrU  mmter  hefwten  tbe  tooting  and  tbe  glafs  wtfy  belp  to  exclmk  tbe  airj  and  thm  tbi  ^^2 
ytQb^oth  and  tbepreffure  ofibe  exterwal  aar  botb  above  and  beiovip  nua  biMf^  tobavtm^ 
hp^fuUrableJhofe introducing tbueffeff,*^  ..,  u.      .    ^.. 
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imitt  it  win  tbea  sive  a  weak  fpark  and  this  may 
warn  be  rfpcated  ieveral  times  by  only  touching 
Ibe  upper  coating :  but  on  a  fecond  application 

£the  bent  wire  to  both  coatings  at  the  lame 
E,  aicxood  difcbarge  may  be  perccivedy  though 
:b  weaker  than  the  dr^t  and  the  coatings  will 
c  again  brought  into  the  fame  eledrical  (tate  as 
Hnediatclf  after  the  firft  <(ifcharge.  This  may 
ifqueotly  be  repeated ;  and  a  confiderable  num- 
Bof  ftroag  negatiTe  fparks  may  be  taken  from 
k  coating,  when  it  is  feparated  from  the  pofitive 
vCKt  of  the  glafs.  If  the  glaf«  in  replacing  it 
B^ceo  the  two  plates  be  turned  upfide  down, 
C  ciedrkal  powers  of  both  coatings  will  be 
iwged  by  the  next  application  of  the  difcharging 
tK  to  complete  the  circuit ;  and  a  facceilion  ot 
hng  pofitive  fparks  may  be  taken  from  the  coat- 

rf  when  it  is  feparated  nrom  the  negatiTe  iiirface 
thcglaft. 

O39-}  ^  9*  ^t  appears  finom  this  part  of  the  es- 
HuDcnt,  that  the  coated  part  of  the  charged  glaf^ 
M  not  brought  into  its  natural  (late  by  cora- 
ls the  circuit  between  the  coatings ;  but  that 
liU  retained  a  degree  of  permanent  electricity ; 
K  the  powers  of  both  coatings  were  anally 
loged  at  the  time  of  the  firfl  difcbarge ;  and 
I  a  fbccefiBon  of  the  fame  powers  may  be  pro- 
itd  in  the  ooatingSy  without  renewing  the  leait 
location  of  dedridty  to  the  glafs  ttfelf. 
Mo.)  *•  10.  The  whole  quantity  of  eleAric 
Iter  added  to  the  glafs  in  charging  it,  is  evident- 
tAiogoiihed  into  t^o  parts  in  this  experiment, 
k  firit  party  which  is  by  far  the  moft  conftder- 
lci  appears  to  have  been  readily  communicated 
to  one  fur^ce  of  the  glafs  to  the  other,  along 
le  bent  wire,  when  it  was  firft  brought  intQ  con- 
Ift  with  both  coatings  at  the  fame  time.    The 
lOMd  part  of  the  charge  appears  t9  be  more  pfer- 
pncnt,  and  remains  ftill  united  with  the  glafs, 
t^hftanding  the  circuit  has  been  completed  f. 
m*  permanent  clcAricity,  as  well  as  the  other^ 
pt  be  pofitive  on  the  upper  furface,  and  nega«> 
op  the  lower  furface ;  becaufe»  ii)  the  prefent 
"tiroent,  the  charge  was  given  by  a  imooth 
tube  excited  with  a  filk  rubber.    Now,  the 
eoce  of  the  oppofite  and  permanent  powerl 
the  difierent  fideg  of  the  glafs  (each  ^de  having 
■*lency  to  bring  the  coating  in  contad  with  it 
^a  ftate  of  dedridty  contrary  to  its  own^  muil 
'  each  other,  in  caufing  part  of  the  eledric 
w  natuially  belonging  to  the  upper  coating 
^paft  away  from  ft  to  the  under  coating,  along 
^^ichatgifig  wire,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
l^ge  to  pafa  the  fame  way.   The  upper  coat- 
tbeiefore,  by  lofing  fomc  part  of  its  natural 
ititj,  moa  be  negatively  elearified ;  and  the 
c^^uig,  by  reodvmg  an  addition  to  its  na- 
quaotity,  mult  be  pofittvely  elearified.  The 
^  yantity  of  eledric  matter,  whjch  the  io- 
^J«  of  the  permanent  electricity  of  the  glafs  is 
Jwe  of  taking  from  one  coating  and  of  adding 
■^  other,  bears  bat  a  fnuU  proportion  to  thd 
^»»c  charge :  and  therefore  the  lecond  and  every 
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fubfequent  difcbarge  muft  be  confiderably  weaker 
than  the  firit. 

(841.)  **  II.  It  appears  from  feveral  of  the  pre- 
ceding experiments,  that  a  conAderable  degree  of 
influentian  power  may  be  produced  at  fome  dif- 
tance  by  an  electric  in  full  force ;  and  therefore  k 
fmall  excited  body  of  a  cflindrical  fhape  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  anfwer  that  puipofe :  but  when  the  ex« 
cited  eledhic  has  been  fo  far  weakened  that  it  can- 
pot  communicate  its  own  power,  nor  produce 
this  influential  power  in  any  body,  unlefs  it  be 
brought  very  near  or  in  contaA  with  it,  bodies  of 
a  cylmdrical  form  muft  then  ad  to  great  difadvan* 
tagc,  and  a  fmall  degree  of  power  only  can  be  pro- 
duced ;  becaufe  the  ftrength  of  the  influential  elec^ 
^city  in  this  cafe  will  l)e  in  proportion  to  the  fur- 
fices  of  the  eledric  and  conducing  bodies,  Whick 
are  brought  near  together,  or  in  contad  with  each 
pthjn- ;  and  therefore  a  plate  of  glafs  in  the  fkme 
circumftances,  whether  its  permanent  power  be 
derived  from  excitation  or  communication,  is  en- 
abled from  Its  fhape  to  produce  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  the  influential  powers  in  the  coatings  ill 
con  tad  with  it. 

(84a.)  **  IS.  It  apfiears  from  this  experimentv 
that  the  ingenious  profeffor  Volta's  eledropho- 
rus  is,  in  reality,  a  refinous  plate  charged  with 
permanent  dedricity  by  fndion ;  and  becaufe 
there  isalefs  difpofition  in  a  body  of  this  kind,  to 
attrad  moifture  from  the  atmofpherc  than  there 
is  in  glafs,  it  will  retain  the  power  better,  and 
confequently  be  the  longer  capable  of  producing 
a  contrary  eledricity  in  the  infulated  mttal  cover. 
If  it  fhould  be  thought  necefTary  to  fupport  this 
obfervatton  by  a  dir^d  experiment,  it  may  eafily 
be  done  by  n>aking  a  thin  flat  plate  of  any  reBn- 
bus  eledric  fubitance,  and  larger  than  the  infula- 
ted cover,  but  without  fattening  a  coating  to  either 
furface ;  and  then,  whether  this  plate  be  charged 
by  excitation  or  communication,  one  of  its  fides 
will  \k  pofitive  and  the  other  fide  negative ;  and 
a  fuccefflon  of  pofitive  f))arks  may  be  produced  on 
the  negative  fide,  and  of  negative  fparks  on  the 
pofitive  fide,  by  a  proper  application  of  the  infu- 
lated metal  cover.  It  will  be  alfo  found,  that 
this  refinous  plate  e^not  be  well  charged,  either 

»  excitation  or  communication,  unlefs  a  coating 
fome  condtiding  matter  fhould  be  kept  in  con- 
U<^  with  the  under  furface ;  and  it  fhould  alfo 
have  fome  communication  with  the  floor. 

•(843O  "  I3«  It  has  been  very  properly  recom- 
mended to  ufe  a  particnlai  kind  of  rubber,  and 
to  attend  to  the  ftate  of  it,  in  order  to  excite  glafs 
well ;  but  it  will  not  t>e  neccflfary  to  pay  the  Teaft 
regard  to  thefe  circunrftances  in  the  following  ex* 
periments,  in  which  a  method  will  he  fhown  of 
charging  a  fmaN  phial  and  a  plate  of  glafs  at  the 
fame  time,  by  a  gradual  accumulation  of  power  | 
that  power  hieing  entirely  derived  from  the  glafs 
itfelf,  and  with  no  other  cfegree  or  kind  of  fridion 
than  is  neceffarily  connfded  with  the  form  of  the 
experiment 

(844*)  *'  X4*  PUce  a  drcle  of  tip  foil  five  inches 


u  4  *" 

t  Some  nem  terms  feem  to  ie  ^waTtted  in  order  to  exprefs  v^tb  precifion  the  different  parts  of  the 

7^'    ^^  ^tbQtpart  of  itt  wbicb  cannot  be  dejirpyed  by  completing  '^  circvit,  fbwdd  be  called  the 

JJ'^J^ent  part  of  the  charge,  ormorejimply  the  charge  \  tben  might  tbe  otbcrpart,  or  tbat  wbicb  mat 

""^^^fyiomphtingtbteircmttbtnamidtbitmbif^ 
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in  diameter  pn  the  table,  between  a 
baize  and  the  middle  of  the  fame  plate  of  gUfe 
that  was  ufed  in  the  Izd  experiment*  which  will 
thus  he  coated  on  the  under  lide  ;  and  in  order  to 
prefervc  a  proper  communication  with  this  coat- 
ing, kt  a  fiUet  of  tin  foil  reach  from  it  beyond 
the  extremity  of  the  glafs.  The  fame  infulated 
metal  cover  is  to  be  ufed  for  the  upper  coating  as 
before.  Let  a  thin  ounce  phial  of  glafs  be  Blied 
with  brafs  fiUngs,  and  coated  with  tin  foil  on  the 
outtide  to  about  one  inch  from  the  top.  Let  a 
large  brafs  wire,  the  iifth  part  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, pafs  through  the  cock  of  the  phial  into  the 
filings,  about  an  inch  of  it  being  left  above  the 
xorlc,  and  let  the  upper  extremity  of  this  wire  be 
«reU  rounded.  This  experiment  requires,  that 
the  whole  conftrudtion  (hould  be  well  warmed  at 
firft ;  and  it  will  be  neceifary  to  repeat  it  at  pro- 
per intervals,  unlefs  the  atmofpbere  (hould  be 
▼ery  dry. 

(845.)  "  15.  Taking  hold  of  the  wire  of  the 
.phial  with  one  hand,  let  it  be  placed  on  the  upper 
lurface  of  the  glafs  and  its  bottom  carried  in  con- 
tad  over  the  middle  of  the  upper  furface,  as  far 
as  the  tin  foil  coating  reaches  on  the  under  fide : 
and  during  this  part  of  the  operation,  a  fiiiger  of 
the  other  hand  mufb  be  kept  in  cqntad  with  the 
fillet  of  tia  foil.  Then  lifting  the  phial  b^  the 
wire  with  one  hand,  let  it  be  placed  on  the  infu- 
lated metal  cover,  fufpended  in  the  air  with  the 
other  hand ;  and  after  ihiftiog  the  hand  from  the 
wire  to  the  coating,  let  the  bottom  of  the  phial 
be  placed  on  the  end  of  the  tin- foil  fillet.  Place 
the  infulated  metal  cover  on  the  middle  of  the^lafs, 
and  touch  it  with  a  finger  of  one  hand,  while  the 
other  hand  touches  the  tin  foil  fillet.  Now  lift 
the  infulated  cover  by  its  (lem,  and  bring  the  head 
of  the  cover  in  coutad  with  the  wire  of  the  phial, 
and  a  very  fmall  fpark  of  light  will  appear  between 
them.  Let.tbis  be  rtfpeated  in  the  fame  manner 
about  15  times,  taking  care  to  prcferve  a  proper 
communication  between  the  coating  and  the  floor. 
Then  taking  hold  of  the  phial  by  the  coating,  let 
it  be  replace'd  on  the  infulated  cover  while  it  is 
fufpended  in  the  air ;  and  after  ihifting  the  hand 
from  the  coating  to  the  wire,  let  it  be  again  pla- 
ced on  the  middle  of  the  glafs,  and  let  the  bottom 
be  again  carried  in  conta^  over  the  middle  of  the 
glafs,  holding  the  wire  in  one  hand,  while  the  o- 
ther  has  a  proper  communication  with  the  tin  foil 
coating.  Let  the  phial  be  again  returned  to  the 
tin  foil  fillet  as  before,  and  let  the  infulated  cover 
be  applied  repeatedly  to  the  wire,  immediately 
after  every  fcparation  from  the  glafs  ;  and  a  bright- 
er fpark,  together  with  a  weak  fnapping,  will  now 
attend  each  application,  i^it  be  carefully  rSfenred 
to  touch  the  cover  with  one  hand  before  e .  :ry  fc- 
paration,  while  the  other  hand  re  Its  on  the  fillet 
of  tin  foil.  By  proceeding  in  thi^  manner,  after 
the  third  application  of  the  phial  to  the  glafs,  a 
very  weak  ihock  will  be  felt  in  Ihofc  fingers  which 
are  ufed  in  completing  the  circuit  of  the  glafs ; 
and  after  repeating  two  rounds  more  in  the  man- 
Bcr  before  mentioned,  the  phial  will  be  fully  char- 
ged.. By  applying  the  coating  of  the  phial  when 
it  is  In  full  force  to  the  upper  furface  as  before, 
the  glafs  plate  will  get  the  greateft  power  it  is  thus 
capable  of  receiving,  aod  will  thca  give  a  jho^ 
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foft  piece  of  as  high  as  the  elbows.  After  this,  on  altemptii 
*  '  to  lift  the  infulated  cover,  the  glafs  itfcif  will 
nerally  be  lifted  at  the  fame  time,  with  tbeti 
coaling  adhering  to  the  under  furface :  but 
continuing  the  feparations  of  the  cover  #00 
glafs,  a  fuccefBon  of  the  flrong  negative  f] 
may  be  produced  by  the  inHuencc  of  the  Uf^ 
furface ;  and  by  turning  the  glafs  over,  and  lis 
ving  the  tin  foil  coating  on  the  baixe,  a  fuccdfil 
of  (Irong  pofitive  fparka  may  be  produced  bj  fi 
influence  of  the  other  ddt, 

(846.)."  16.  This  experiment  maybepcrfbrmi 
more  fteadily  by  placing  the- glafs,  together  wj 
the  titt  foil  coatinj^aod  baize,  on  a  plate  of  mH 
about  one  loth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  of  thefiM 
fquare  as  the  glafs.  The  whole  may  be  faftc« 
together  by  two'fmall  holdfaftsi  placed  at  thf  c| 
poGte  comers,  which  will  prevent  the  glaft  fra 
being  lifted.  This  plate  of  metal  will  be  ufefal 
another  view  5  for  after  it  has  been  fufficici 
warmed,  by  retaining  heat  well,  it  will  hdp 
keep  the  glafs  dry,  and  confequcntly  fit  fix  iw| 
much  the  longer.  But  when  it  fhall  be  rtopk 
to  (how  the  contrary  powers  of  the  oppofitel 
of  the  glafs,  it  will  be  more  convenient  sot 
fatten  the  parts  together,  and  the  whole  maj 
kept  fufficiently  fleady,  by  the  operator's  kcej 
down  o«e  comer  of  the  glafs  with  a  finger,  I 
by  placing  a  proper  weight  on  the  o|^>ofitel 
ncr. 

(847.)  "  17.  The  l^ttora  of  the  phial  canwl 
carried  in  contact  over  the  glafs  without  pm 
cing  fome  little  degi'ce  of  fridion  ;  from  which  I 
power  in  this  experinfient  is  originally  dtiii 
The  cover  will  appear  on  examiuation  to  bed 
trified  negatively  after  every  feparation  fiiom 
glafs :  but  as  it  was  touched  in  completing^ 
circuit  between  the  coatings  before  every  M 
tion,  it  necelTarily  follows,  that  the  coviy  ( 
have  only  an  influential  cleiftricity,  and  ctX 
fluently  that  the  permanent  power  of  the  upj 
Utrface  of  the  glafs  niuft  be  pofitive.  Tbe  a^ 
tive  power  of  the  cover  is  communicated  tol 
wire  of  the  phial,  by  which  the.  iufide  is  M 
fied  negatively  and  the  outfide  pofidvely;* 
both  thefe  powers  will  increafe  with  every  a|i| 
cation,  becau£e  the  circumftaoces  of  the  pbi^' 
favourable  to  its  charging.  The  phial  muft 
infulated  every  time  it  is  required  to  fhift  \ 
hand  from  the  wire  to  the  coating,  or  frooj 
coating  to  the  wire ;  for  without  this  precaw 
the  phial  would  be  difcbarged.  By  app*T*f  | 
outiideof  the  phial  to  tbe  upper  f«rfece»J 
glafs,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  the  w 
will  be  partly  difcbarged  on  that  furface;  « 
though  it  muft  be  therefore  weakeaed,  tbepo* 
of  the  glafs  will  be  increafed,  and  confeqow 
enabled  to  produce  a  proportionaWy  ftroflT*'* 
fe^  on  the  brafe  cover,  which  by  the  '^^J^ 
of  applications-will  give  the  phial  a  ftrongcrcbal 
than  it  had  before.  And  thus  a  very  fmall  dcgfl 
of  original  power  is  firft  generated,  and  ^^^^^ 
ployed  in  forming  two  different  accumoMOOfl 
and  by  making  each  of  thefe  fubfervicnt  to  the  "J 
creafe  of  the  other,  the  phial  is  at  lait  m  ^ 
ged,  and  the  gVals  plate  acquires  fucb  i  o^J*^ 
the  furchargc,  as  to  give  a  pretty  fmart  fn^ 
and  after  that|  it  remains  cap^  l>f  ««  ^ 
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nee  of  id  pcfmancnl  powers,  of  producinp  a 
dccrilion  of  pofitivc  and  negative  fparks  on  the 
ippofite  (urhces, 

($48.) « 18.  The  contrary  charge  may  be  given 
to  the  phial  by  taking  hold  of  the  coating,  and 
prrying  the  wire  in  conta^  over  the  middle  of 
le  upper  furface  of  the  glafs,  and  by  applying 
k(  power  of  the  inftHated  cover  to  the  coating ; 
krif  the  operation  be  conducted  in  every  other 
^ped.  in  the  (ame  manner  as  before,  then  will 
|r  inftdc  be  elearified  positively,  and  the  outfide 
patively.  The  powers  of  the^glafs  plate  will  be 
fcianw  H  they  were  in  the  former  cafe. 
fe49.) "  19.  After  the  phial  has  been  fully  char- 
U  Mgatively,  by  the  procefs  of  the  laft  experi- 
fet,  let  it  be  tnmUted ;  and  talking  hold  of  the 
Ir,  kt  the  bottom  be  held  uppermoft,  and  let 
C  hand  which  holds  it  reft  on  the  fillet  of  tin 
I.  Apply  the  tnfulated  cover  to  the  glafs,  and 
krtooching  it  wifb  a  finger  of  the  other  band, 
^e  it  from  the  glafs ;  and  on  brinf^ing  it  to* 
•dfi  the  coating  of  the  phial,  a  ftrong  fpark  will 
fc  between  them.  After  repeating  this  between 
jo  times,  the  powers  of  the  phial  will  be 
id ;  and  by  continuing  the  fame  operation, 
will  be  inverted  ;  for  the  infide  wilt  be  at  laft 
[charged  pofitively,  and  the  ontfide  negatively. 
fo.)  <<  20.  The  fame  effect  may  be  produced, 
Jing  the  glais  over,  and  by  repeatedly  ap- 
the  influential  ele^ricity,  produced  on  that 
to  the  wire  of  the  phtaL 
r I.)  "at.  When  the  phial  has  bfcen  fulty 
negatively,  as  in  the  laft  experiment,  take 
of  the  coating  of  the  phial  with  one  hand, 
l^vbile  the  other  hand  refts  on  the  tin  foil  fillet, 
the  wire  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  furface 
i  glafs,  as  far  as  the  tin  foil  coating  extends 
Me  other  fide.  By  thk  the  powers  of  the-glafs 
wt  will  he  changed. 

fl5x«)  "  21.  Another,  and  perhaps  a  better  me- 
i  of  applying  the  phial,  is  to  place  the  infula- 
cofer  on  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  and  then 
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experiment  to  change  the  powers  of  the  phial,  the ' 
operation  might  then  he  cotifiderably  lhortened» 
by  completing  the  circuit  of  the  phial,  and  con* 
fcquently  deftroying  the  whole  forcharge:  but  it 
was  intended  to  Ihow  what  eflfefts  might  be  pro- 
duced, by  oppofing  the  contrary  powers  to  each 
other;  and  by  doing  this  it  appears  that  eithei: 
ffdc  of  the  glafs  plate  can  deftroy  the  powers  of 
the  phial,  and  give  it  a  contrary  charge ;  that  ei- 
ther fide  of  the  phial  can  alfo  change  the  powers 
of  the  glafs  plate ;  and  that  the  powers  of  the  glafs  * 
plate,  thus  inverted,  can  again  deftroy  the  powers 
of  the  phial,  and  give  it  a  full  charge  of  the  con- 
trary ele<ftticity. 

(855.)  ••  25.  Here  it  may  be  obfervcd,  that,  m 
fome  cafes,  the  qualHy  of  the  power  may  be  de- 
termined by  obfervation  alone.  When  the  phial 
employed  in  the  two  laft  experiments  has  been 
fully  charged,  it  may  be  known  whether  the  infide 
be  pofitive  or  negative  from  the  light  which  ap- 
pears at  the  wire,  or  fi'om  the  hiifing  noife  which 
attends  h:  for  when  the  phial  has  b^en  fully 
charged  pofitively,  if  the  room  be  fufficiently 
darkened,  a  bright  luminous  appearance  may  be 
feen,  diverging  in  feparate  rays  to  the  difbince  of 
an  incV*  attended  with  an  interrupted  biffing 
noife ;  and  both  the  light  and  the  noife  continue 
a  very  (hort  time.  But  when  the  phial  is  fully 
charged  negativeljr,  a  weaker  and  more  itnifomi 
light  appears,  which  does  not  extend  itfelf  more 
than  the  fixth  part  of  an  inch,  and  is  attended 
with  a  clofer  and  more  uniform  hiffing ;  and  this 
noife  and  light  always  continue  loneer  than  the 
former.  Even  pofitive  and  negative  (parks,  pair- 
ing between  the  infulated  cover  and  a  finger,  may 
be  diftinguifhed  from  each  other :  for  the  pofitivc  ' 
fparks  arc  more  divided,  give  lefs  light,  make  a 
weaker  fnapping  noife,  and  aflfed  the  finger  left 
fenfibly  than  the  negative. 

(^56.)  "  26.  The  ftrongcft  fparks  which  can  be 
produced  in  thefe  experiments,  are  thofe  that  pafs 
between  the  coating  of  the  phial  and  the  infulated 


kog  the  phial  by  the  coating  in  one  hand,  to    cover,  when  they  pofllfs  contrary  powers;  but 

gr the  wire  to  the  cover,  while  the  other  hand    "         '"  *^  «    1--  —  .. 

Hbei  the  fillet  of  tin  foil ;  by  which  a  (hock 

Ibe^'ten,  and  the  fame  change  of  powers  will 

^oduced  in  an  inftant,  which  before  took  up 

>e  little  time.    On  lifting  the  infulated  cover 

^  ftcm  immediately  after  the  fhock,  it  will  be 

ptire,  or  h^ve  the  fame  power  as  the  infide  of 

iptual ;  but  on  replacing  the  cover,  and  com- 

m  thechfcuit  of  the  glafs  plate,  the  furcharge 

pbe  (ieftroyed ;  another  (hock  will  be  fck ;  and 

k power  of  the  coirer,  after  the  next  feparation, 

I  be  pofitive,  or  contrary  to  that  of  the  infide 

^  phial.    Apply  this  pofitive  power  to  the 

R  of  the  phial  as  before ;  and  after  15  applica- 

PJ»»  the  powers  of  the  phial  will  be  deftroyed 


t%ey  will  be  more  particularly  vigorous,  if  the 
coating  be  pofitive  and  the  infulated  cover  nega* 
tivc." 

Sect.  XXIV.    E'^ipsriments  on  the  passage 
0/  the  Electric  Fluid,  over  ami  througm 

DIFFERENT  SUBSTANCES. 

(857.)  "  Many  very  curious  experiments  have 
been  made  by  Dr  Priestlet;  concerning  the 
difcharging  of  ele^ric  (hocks  over  the  furface  of 
different  bodies :  He  found,  that  a  battery  may 
thus  be  made  to  difcharge  itfelf  at  a  much  greater 
diftance  than  it  would  do  if  fent  diredtly  through 
the  ah-.  The  ext>erimeiifc  were  begun  with  ice  5 
and  he  firft  accidentally  difcovered,  that,  when 
the  (hock  of  a  commrn  jar  was  difcharged  on  a 

.       J, — changed,  and  the  in-    plate  of  ice,  it  would  fometimes  run  over  the  fur- 

*  will  be  fully  charged  pofitively  and  the  out-    face  and  ftrike  the  chain  directly  on  the  other  (kle. 
if  negatively,  by  60  applications.  With  a  fingle  jar,  however,  the  diftance  was  not 

ihhi  •*  aj.  Thefe  cfieds  may  al(b  be  produced  much  greater  than  what  it  would  have  pafie^  o^^r 
f  *  fiogle  application  of  the  coating  of  the  phial  in  the  ufual  way ;  but,  with  a  battery,  it  exceed- 
jtbt  other  fiidc  of  the  glafs  plate;  and  by  repeat-  cd  the  ufual  diftance  in  a  very  gi:eat  degree. 
I  ipplicaikoni  of  the  i^fiuential  cle^hicity,  pro-  (858.)  Endeavouring  to  make  a  circular  fpot, 
■loathe  (ame  fide,  to  the  coating  ot  the  phial,  fuch  as  he  had  formerly ^ade  on  metals,  upon  a 
V*i4)**  04.  If  it  were  fimply  the  obje^ft  in  this    piece  of  raw  flelh,  the  do<^tor  took  a  leg  of  mut- 


PW  ftill  proceeding  in  the  £ime  manner,  the 
Nr»  ni  the  phial  will  be  cha 
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fooy  and  laying  the  chain  that  communicated  with 
the  butfide  of  the  battery  over  the  fhank;  he  took 
the  exploBon  on  the  outward  membrane^  about 
7  inches  from  the  chain  s  but  was  greatly  furprifed 
to  obferve  the  cle^ric  fire  not  to  enter  the  fieih, 
hnt  to  pafs  in  a  body  along  the  furface  of  it  to 
come  to  the  chain.  Thinking  that  this  might  be 
occafioned  by  the  htiy  membrane  on  which  the 
ei^lofion  was  made,  be  again  laid  the  chain  in  the 
fame  manner  over  the  (hank,  and  took  the  explo- 
fipn  upon  the  mufcular  fibresi  where  they  had 
been  cut  off  from  the  reft  of  the  body  i  but  ftill 
the  fire  avoided  entering  the  flelhy  made  a  circuit 
of  near  an  inch  round  the  edge  of  the  joint,  and 
pafTed  along  the  furf^ce  to  come  to  the  chain  as 
before*  though  the  diftancc  was  near  ix  inches* 
Imagining  that  this  effe^  was  promoted  by  the 
chain  lyings  lightly  on  the  furface  of  the  ficih,  and 
therefore  not  aiftyaily  in  contad  ^^ith  it,  be  took 
another  explolion  v^pon  the  hook  of  the  chain  t 
which  was  tbrutt  intu  the  flifh^  On  thh  the  Bre 
entered  the  n^utti>ii ;  and  as  he  hetd  it  in  his 
hands,  both  im  aim»  were  vittlcntly  thocked  up 
to  his  ihoulders. 

(850.)  Dr  PtUESTt-EY  next  detei  riined  to  try 
the  encdt  of  diffcrcnl  condiiOing  fubft.incts^in  tt>e 
fame  manner;  and  of  thcfe  water  was  the  moft 
obvious.  **  Ncitt  diy,  (fays  he)  \  hid  a  brafs  rod 
communicating  with  the  out  fide  of  the  b.uiery, 
▼cry  near  the  fuititce  of  a  quantity  of  water,  (to 
refemble  the  chain  lymg  upon  the  furfice  of  the 
flefli*  wfthoijl  bcifis  in  com  ad  %vith  it,)  and,  by 
means  of  another  rod  fumilh^d  iviih  kruihtif  made 
adifcharge  on  the  fur* ace  of  the  \^  atcr,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  fcvcral  Inches  from  any  part  of  the  rod  ; 
when  the  ekdric  fire  [truck  down  to  the  water, 
avdy  withotjt  enterii^g  it,  palfed  vifibly  over  its 
furface  till  n  arrtvrd  at  that  part  of  the  rod  which 
was  neareft  the  w^^ter,  and  the  ex  pi  oh  on  was  ex* 
ceedlngly  loud.  If  the  dift^nce  at  which  1  made 
the  difcharge  exceeded  7  or  S  inche.^,  the  cktftrd: 
fire  entered  the  water,  makiii^j  a  btf^Litiful  ftar 
upon  its  lur^acej  mid  yielding  a  vsjry  dull  found. 
When  I  firit  made  thk  exptiimtnt  of  the  eledrJc 
flafh  paffiaj,^  over  the  furface  of  water,  I  thought 
h  neceflar)',  that  neither  tlie  piece  of  mclfll  com- 
municating with  the  outride,  nor  that  c^mrnum* 
eating  with  the  in  fid e^  of  the  pm,  thouJd  touch 
the  water  i m  m  cd i at rl  y  be f ftre  t he  di fc h* i v'.ic.  R  til 
I  afterwards  found,  tb'it  the  experiment  wcjuld 
anfwer,  though  either,  or  even  both  of  t htm.  were 
dipped  in  the  water  ;  for,  in  thi*  c  ife,  the  rxplo- 
fion  would  ftiU  prefer  the  furface  to  tt.  1- 

fdff  if  the  dJllatice  waa  not  vrry  fjc*t ;  t 

even  pais  to  a  greater  difta^icc  alotig  t 
when  thcie  v^as  a  nearer  paiTage  fronj  > 
•  the  other  in  the  waiter*"  # 

(860.)  The  dodor  afterwards  triqd  10  p 
el«<5tric  flail i  over  the  furi'at^n  ^  n  f  waT 
of  different  bodice  btit  found  it  ii 
many  of  them,    l^-if   -  i.>-  n^ 
property  of  c^nd 
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fiill  charge  of  a  jar  of  three  fqnare  feet  would  r^ 
enter  it.  The  explofion  pafled  over  the  CiirfMx  d 
oil  of  vttrioU  with  a  dull  found  and  ted  colodr 
but  in  all  other  cafes,  if  it  palfed  at  alt,  it  wasi^ 
a  bright  flame,  and  with  a  report  pcculi^y  load 
It  pafied  over  the  furface  of  the  moft  highly  req 
fied  fplrit  of  wine  without  firing  it ;  but  wben  td 
great  a  di(t;mce  was  taken,  the  elcAric  fire  entd 
ed  the  fprnt,  and  the  whole  was  in  a  blaze  io^ 
moment.  This  was  always  the  csfe  when  fta 
fubftances  were  employed  as  are  but  indiffenfl 
condudors  of  eledncity ;  at  raw  flefh,  water,  & 

(86 f.)  But  when  good  condu^ors  were  uic 
fucb  ais  charcoal  of  different  kinds,  no  femarica! 
appearances  were  produced.  So  far  was  the  ftio 
from  paffing  vifibly  over  the  fuiface  of  any  met 
that,  if  the  dtftance  through  the  air,  in  order 
a  paffage  through  the  metal,  was  ever  fo  litj 
nearer  than  the  diftance  between  the  i^>  '   ■ 
it  never  t'aikd  ti>  enter  the  Tnel«l ;  fo  ik, 
tering  the  fubdance  of  tlu*  metal,  and  m  i 
out  again,  leemcd  to  be  made  without  cL. 
tion.     If  at  much  water  wa^  !aid  on  a  in 
piece  of  brafs  as  coultl  lie  upon  it,  it  woul-i 
go  over  the  furface  of  the  water,  but  alw3|if 
throiigli  the  water  into  the  metaU    Bui  i' 
metal   lay  at  any  cortfiderable  depth  under  , 
water,  it  would  prefer  the  furftice*    It  even  p^  1 
over  3  or  4  inches  of  t  he  furface  of  water  » it  i 
boiling  in  a  brafK  pot,  amid  ft  the  It  earn  and  b^y^ 
which  feemed  to  be  no  hindrance  to  it. 

(§62,)  Animal  fliiidg  of  all  kindi,  fettndl 
culisAily  to  favour  this  pafTafje  of  ihe  dcfhfco 
ter  over  their  furf.ice  ;  and  the  report  of  iKn 
plufioiva  was  m^invfeftly  loiider  than  w^en  ^ 
wa&  ufed.     In  all  calf s  of  this  kmd,  i^ 
wa»  conhdcrably  louder  th-in  w^hen  the 
was  niAde  iti  the  common  way.     The  t\^u:^ 
wtre  obferved  by  peifona  out  of  the  hoofc,  nJ 
a  neigh tHi tiring  hotife,  very  much  *    r'" 
ftOfirl  cracking  of  a  whip,     **  Bv. 
hf)  the  fmmd  made  by  thefc  ea^pi*..iiK .. 
b)'  far  the  lotidcft  that  ever  I  hvard  of 

Ml  much  fhoft  of  the  rrT^nt  t  m  M.^r-  hv  :i  It: 

of  no  very  great  fixe,  ut 
faySt  that  k  waa  aB  lovs  ' 
alib  cibfcfve*,  thai  when  die  elc^tucji  a| 
does  not  pi^  over  tli^  farf^ce  of  tbe 
gntrFi  it,  a  rrg*jlu  Rir  h  made  cpcjn  ttr  i 
ciinMin)$  qI  to  or  It  ntyfi  aAd  whiL' 
•hoTe  rJf»  win  * 
It  I  •»«fTnfTmci' 
tl  ^" 


was  pccuhar  to  vt  - 
however,  that  the  11 
a  touch  Ji^jne,  and 
beft  kind  of  ir^^n  v 
of.itdlidei.  Tht^  : 
and  thicc  inchci  iia 
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(S!>4.)  "June  13,  1766,  (fays  he,)  after  having 
dii'chargcd  a  battery  of  about  40  fquarc  feet  with 
I  fffluotb  brafs  knob,  I  accidentally  obferved  upon 
it  a  pretty  lar^gc  circular  fpot,  the  rent  re  of  which 
fecmed  to  be  fuperficially  melted,  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  dots ;  larger  near  the  centre,  and  fnialler  at 
I  d'ftiDixr  from  it.  Beyond  this  fpot  was  a  circle 
of  bbck  duft  which  wa3  eafijy  wiped  off:  but 
«b;it  f  was  mod  (truck  with  was,  that  after  an  in- 
temiption  of  melted  places,  tliere  was  an  entire 
pod  exad  circle  of  fliining  dots,  conhl^ing  of  places 
lijwficiaJly  melted  like  thofe  at  the  centre.  The 
Ippcarance  of  the  whole,  exclufive  of  the  black 
m,  ii  rcprcfentcd  PJnu  CXXV,  /g,  1. 
,  (^^5') "  June  14th,  I  took  the  fpot  upon  fmooth 
liDes  of  lead  and  (ilver.  It  was  in  both  cafes  like 
M  >n  the  brafs  knob ;  only  the  central  fpot  on 
^  5Iver  coolilted  of  dotb  di(pofed  with  the  utmoit 
ludnefs,  like  radii  from  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
ich  of  which  terminated  a  little  fhort  of  the  ex- 
Uf  d  circle.  I  ti>ok  the  circular  fpot  upon  poliih- 
1  piece!  of  feveral  tnetals  with  the  charge  of  the 
laie  battery,  and  obferved  that  the  cavities  in 
pc  of  them  were  deeper  than  in  others ;  as  I 
^ught  in  the  followiog  order,  beginning  with 
||titq)eil,  tin,  lead,  brafs,  gbld>  fleel,  iron,  cop- 
k  fiiver.  I  ivill  not  be  politive  as  to  the  order 
liimc  of  the  metals ;  but  (jlver  was  evidently 
la^c^ed  a  fourth  part  fo  much  as  gold,  and 
p  Icls  than  any  of  the  others.  1  he  circles 
be  marked  as  (>iiiin>  but  the  imprcflion  was 
^  fuperficiaU 

(866.)  »•  1  alfo  made  the  exploiion  between  a 
Itc  of  lead  juft  folid  .iftcr  melting,  arid  anotht^r 
00th  piece  that  I  bad  (cept  a  coniiderable  time. 
k  piece  of  frelh  lead  was  melted  more  than  the 
b*,  bat  there  was  no  other  difference  between 
in.  The  femi- metals  as  bifmuth  and  zin^ 
loved  the  (ame  imprtflloii  as  the  proper  metals; 
Bg  melted  nearly  as  much  as  iron.  I  made 
eedilcbarges  between  a  piece  of  highly  polilhed 
i  md  a  piece  of  very  fmooth  iron,  and  in  all 
D  thought  the  ftcei  was  more  deeply  melted 
B  the  iron. 

1^:.) "  PrcfcQtJy  after  I  had  obferved  the  fingle 
k.  1  tmigin<d,  that,  whatever  was  the  caufie 
M  appciraocct  it  was  not  improbable  but  that 
lonBSQ^fimpeotric  circles  might  be  procured, 

— "-"^^ 'Ij  of  coated  gUfs  was  ufcd,  or 

l{i*^  ^  received  upon  trr'^j 

cr  :h;in  brar>*     Accjjri. 

rdte  cbirife  \d  « 

-:Mrr  feet  tpGc  i 
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from  the  innermoft.   All  the  fparr 
circle  was  mvlted ;  but  the  fpace  ' 
defined,   and  by  no  meaus  hsLe  i. 
which  in  this  cafe  was  qufit  onlrLrrs.: 
pearance  of  thefe  three  coDcer.rr^  c- 
frnted  Plate  CXXV,  'f]^.  4.    T:i-  t^. 
the  difcharge  was  made  occan-n-tc  ; 
in  the  diameter  of  t'  tft  jircu^i-  ::.n 
putting  a  drop  of  water  u:»jt  ♦..    -: 
municating  with  the  ir. fiat  of  : ."  - 1. 
the  difcharge  at  the  difLi^nct  j-  .5- 
fpot  was  juft  the  fame  a&  n  x:  nzz  z 
at  the  diltance  of  half  as  vt:^,  ...  :. 
ter  of  au  inch  in  diamnr:.    .curz-i 
an  eledtric  (hock  over  xist  i^r^z:  ^   . 

melted  lead,  I  fourtd  ilr.  n  v 

though  neither  of  tht  n.2.  r  i_   t- 
charge  was  made  tou.iicL  ll-  -  -  - 
impredion  was  made  01  ::-  ..—._:- 
quickiilver  aiid  the  kau.  o  inz  >.i_  zj. 

cular  fpot ;  and  rcmaiihrc  t ^::i.  -  -n 

ing  the  ftate  of  iuiijn  xl  m^z,  it .  .^ 

Sect.  XXV.  Lzr.i.it-i^    -^^z:^- 

TRICITY  o/"*C»T#-    ili^.r.  - 

/^Ae  ALIKE,   1*hi-.    -tiACi-4-. 

(8690SrTCTx'r?vr-t5.^  .--■  -  _- 
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ging  a  phia:  v  1.:  x*.  "  -»  -.t, 
come  po5''v-  ;  ,^1  -  •_    _ 
gatively,  b.^:  i/r.^i.-      ;.      . 
fcrted  ID  It.-  •».     .i-  -^ 

(870.,    v.:  i     . 

which  ht  I.  X   »•      ^^^ 
it  a&lii.-G'i.     r-     ■ 
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ifiT€f  and  make  a  cOmmTinicatibn  from  the  prime 
Condudor  to  the  ball  on  the  wire  in  the  bottle : 
on  working  the  machine,  the  (harpened  end  of  the 
vnre  will  permit  the  bottle  to  be  charged  although 
It  be  infulated ;  and  if  the  wire  be  very  fincljr 
pointed,  the  bottle  may  be  charged  nearly  as  well 
as  if  it  were  not  infulated :  I  fey,  on  working  the 
machine,  the  phial  will  charge,  and  the  cork  balls 
^11  immediately  repel  each  other  5  but  whilft  this 
phial  is  charging,  take  the  firft  phial,  which  having 
been  previouHy  charged  at  the  fame  prime  con- 
dudor  in  the  hand,  and  while  the  id  phial  is 
Charging,  prefeiit  the  ball  of  the  firft  to  the  cork 
balls,  and  they  will  all  repel  each  other.  This 
plainly  proves  that  the  outfide  of  the  ad  bottle  is 
electrified  plus  at  the  time  that  it  is  charging,  the 
fame  as  the  inlide  of  the  fird ;  and  the  in  fide  of 
both  th«  bottles  will  readily  be  allowed  to  be 
charged  alike,  that  ts,  plus  or  pofltive. 

(87a.) «« 11.  Let  the  ad  bottle  in  the  laft  e*pcri- 
Inient  be  wholly  difcharged,  and  charge  it  again  as 
before,  (the  firft  bottle  yet  remaining  charged,) 
and  whilft  it  is  charging,  let  the  ball  of  the  firft 
«pproach  the  cork  balls  contiguous  with  the  ad, 
and  they  vrill,  aa  before,  all  repel  each  other: 
withdraw  the  ball  of  the  firft,  and  fo  long  as  the 
Inachine  continues  to  charge  the  id  bottle  higher, 
the  cork  balls  will  continue  to  repel  each  other ; 
but  ceafe  working  the  machine,  and  the  cork  balls 
^ill  ceafe  to  repel  each  other  till  they  touch,  and 
Mrill  then  very  foon  repel  each  other  again  ;  then 
let  the  ball  in  the  firft  phial  approach  the  cork 
balls,  and  they  will  now  be  attra<5ted  by  it,  inftead 
bf  being  repelled  as  above,  as  in  the  laft  experi- 
ment. This  alfo  plainly  (hows,  that  both  fides  of 
a  Leyden  phial  are  alike  at  the  time  that  it  is 
charging ;  and  at  the  fame  time  evidently  (hows, 
that  the  difference  of  the  two  fides  docs  not  take 
place  till  after  the  bottle  is  charged,  or  till  the 
inachine  ceafcs  to  charge  it  higher. 

(873-)  "  III.  In  this  expuriment,  let  the  former 
Jbottlcs  be  difcharged,  then  let  one  of  them  be 
placed  upon  the  infulating  ftand.  Let  a  ball  be 
put  on  over  the  iharpened  end  of  the  3d  wire, 
Jind  let  it  be  laM  on  the  ft^nd  as  before,  fo  as  to 
touch  the  coating  of  the  phial :  pface  the  other 
phial  on  the  table,  fo  that  Its  ball  or  wire  may 
touch  the  ball  on  the  3d  wire,  or  any  part  of  the 
wire  itfelf !  make  a  communication  from  the  ball 
c)n  the  wire  of  the  firft  phial  to  the  prime  conduc- 
tor :  then,  by  working  the  machine,  both  bottled 
will  foon  become  charged.  Aa  foon  as  they  are 
pretty  well  charged,  and  before  the  machine  ceafe, 
remove  the  ad  phial  from  the  3d  wire ;  after  the 
ad  phial  is  removed,  ceafe  working  the  machine 
as  foon  as  poflible :  uke  the  ^d  wire,  with  its  two 
balls,  off*  the  ftand  with  the  hand,  and  lay  it  on 
the  table,  fo  that  one  of  its  balls  may  touch  the 
outfide  coating  of  the  ad  phial :  remove  the  firft 
phial  off  the  ftand,  and  place  it  on  the  table  fo  as 
to  touch  the  ball  at  the  other  end  of  the  3d  wire ; 
then,  with  an  infulated  difchargirtg  rod,  make  a 
communication  from"  the  ball  in  one  bottle  to  the 
tail  in  the  other :  if  the  outfide  of  the  firft  phial 
Be  negative  at  the  time  it  is  charging,  the  infide 
of  the  ad  will  be  the  fame,  and  making  the  abov^ 
communication  would  produce  an  explolion,  and 
toth  boltrc6'wo«ld  be  difcharged*;  bUf  tlic'c6ntia?- 
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ry  will  happen,  for  there  will  be  flo  explofioD,  nor 
will  either  of  the  bottles  be  difcharged,  althoagh 
there  be  a  complete  communication  between  their 
outfides,  becanfe  the  infide  of  them  wiH  be  pc&. 
tive.  This  is  a  proof,  that  confidering  one  fide 
of  a  phial  to  be  pofitivc  and  the  other  ncgatife  at 
the  time  they  are  charging,  Is  a  miftake:  aswdl 
as  that,  if  any  number  of  bottles  be  fufpefided  at 
the  tail  Of  each  other,  all  the  interiiiediate  fuifva 
or  fides  do  not  continue  fo. 

(874.)  «•  IV.  Here  alfo  let  the  apparatus  be  dii^ 
pofed  as  in  the  laft  experiment,  till  the  bottles  an 
highly  charged  :  then,  with  a  dean  ftick  of  glsiii 
or  the  like,  remove  the  communication  bctwrea 
the  ball  of  the  firft  phfal  and  the  prime  condndoc 
before  the  machine  ceafes  wortnng ;  then,  witfi 
an  inflilated  difchaijing  rod,  fnake  a  commm^ 
tion  from  the  outfnie  to  the  infide  of  (be  64 
phial ;  a  ftrong  explofton  will  take  place  oa  ac* 
count  of  the  excefs  within-fide,  notirithftaMfiiC 
they  are  both  pofitivc. 

(875.)  "  V.  This  experimtent  being  fomethingfl 
a  continuation  of  the  preceding  one,  immet^ 
«fter  the  laff  explofion  takes  place,  difchargeti 
prime  conda^or  of  its  clcdricity  and  atmofpbei 
t<icn  touch  the  ball  in  the  firft  phial  with  the  hu 
or  any  conducting  fubftance  that  is  not  infulatd 
then  will  the  infide  coating  of  the  firft  phial,  whii 
at  firft  was  fo  ftrongly  pofitivcy  be  in  the  (id 
ftate  as  the  outfide  coating  of  the  ad,  havna 
communication  by  the  hand,  the  floor,  &c.  m 
each  other ;  that  is,  negative,  if  any  thing  d 
properly  be  called  negatite  or  pofitive  that  bM 
communication  with  the  common  ftock:  bd 
pair  of  cork  balls  that  are  eleOrified  either  plof' 
minds,  will  no  more  be  attraded  by  either  tbel 
fide  coating  of  the  firft  phial  or  the  outfide  cd 
ing  of  the  fecond,  than  they  will  be  by  the  tabid 
which  they  ftand,  or  a  common  chair  in  the  rool 
while  fhcy  continue  in  that  Gtuation.  Rem 
the  aforefaid  commimication  from  the  ball  of  ( 
firft  phial ;  touch  the  ball  in  the  fi^cond,  asbefil 
in  the  firft,  or  difcharge  the  bottle  with  the  i 
charging  rod,  and  the  ball  in  the  firft  bottle! 
immediately  become  negative :  with  a  pair  da 
balls,  electrified  negatively,  approach  the  bi8 
the  firft  phial,  and  they  will  all  repel  each  ott< 
or,  if  the  cork  balls  be  electrified  pofitively,  tl 
will  be  attracted. 

(8  76.)  "  All  thefc  circumftanccs  together  fa 
fully  to  prove  what  has  already  been  faiid,  no!  o< 
that  the  infide  of  the  firft  phial,  which  wai 
ftrongly  pofitive,  may  be  altered  fb  as  to  bec« 
in  the  fame  ftate  as  the  outfide  of  the  fecrt 
withodt  difcharging  the  phial,  or  any  more  wo< 
ing  the  machine  j  but  that  it  may  be  fairly 
ged,  from  being  pofitively  charged  to  being 
fively  charged.  If  a  pair  of  cork  balls  are 
hanged  on  to  the  ball  of  the  wire  in  this  phialf 
the  help  of  a  ftick  of  glafs,  they  wifl  repel 
other,  being  negatively  electrified.  Make  a 
mnnication  from  the  outfide  of  the  bottle  to 
table,  and  replace  the  comnranication  from 
prime  conductor  to  the  ball  in  the  bottle;  ** 
tipon  moderately  workmg  the  machroe  to  c\ 
the  bottle,  the  cork  balls  wilt  ceale  to  repel « 
other  till  they  touch,  and  will  foonrepd  each 
thcr  again  by  being  electrified  pofitively.   H' 
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tbe  working  the  machine  anew  pUin^  (hows 
that  tkc  iniidc  of  the  lirft  bottle,  which  was  pod- 
tivcy  was  likewHe  changed  to  negative." 

SiCT.  XXVI.    O/"/**- Preservation  <j/ Ei?fec- 

TRICAL  JaKS. 

(I77.)  In  all  expeiimentf  made  with  eledrical 
jan  and  batteries,  the  phials  arc  in  danger  of  t>e- 
kf  broken  by  the  force  of  the  difcharge.  Mr 
BiooK  gives  the  following  account  of  his  difco- 
very  of  a  method  of  preferring  jars  from  (uch  ac* 
ddeots. 

(878.) "  In  making  ele^rical  experiments,  and  in 
particular  tbofe  in  which  the  Ley  den  phial  is  con- 
cerned (a  namber  of  which  together  compofe  moft 
fWrical  batteries),  a  method  to  preferve  the  bot- 
tles or  jars  from  being  ftruck  through  by  the  elec- 
tric charge  is  very  defirablc  ;  but  1  do  hot  know 
tkat  it  has  hitherto  beenaccompliihed.  The  num- 
bers of  them  that  hare  been  deftroyed  in  many  ex- 
periments, have  led  me  to  various  oonjcdures  tp 

*  preferve  Xhem  i  at  the  (ame  time  I  have  been  ob- 
:  ived^oiake  u(e  of  bottUs  instead  of  open  mouth- 
■  ^i^'  And  as  coating  the  former  within  fide  it 
:  wy  trooblefbme,  it  has  put  me  on  tliihkiti^  ot 
.me  method  more  cafy,  c^uicker,  '§nd  equally 
jinn  and  good,  as  with  the  Un  foil. 

f  (879.)  "  With  refpea  to  the  new  method  of 
IcoatiufTy  I  failed ;  though  fomething  elfc  prefent- 
j  id  itfeif  rather  in  behalf  of  the  former :  therefore 
•' introducing  the  procets  here  will  not  be  of  very 
f  freat  u(e :  unlefs  in  faving  another  the  trouble  of 
I  isakipg  ifle  of  the  (ame  xpetbpd,  or  giving  a  hint 

•  towards  the  former,  fo  a^  io  fuccee4  with  certain- 
'  tf*  My  aim  was,  to  £nd  fomething  that  (hould 
'  W  quick  and  dean,  and  not  eafy  to  come  oflf 

^htbc  rubbing  of  wires  againft  it,  aqd  yet  a 
good  condudor.  My  6r(t  dfay  was  with  a  ce- 
pent  of  pitch,  rofin,  and  wax,  melted  together; 
into  which,  to  nuke  it  a  go6d  condudor,  I  put 
*  Urge  proportion  of  finely  fiftcd  brafs  i^Iiiigs. 
When  this  mixture  was  cold,  I  put  broke  n  pieces 

^  into  the  bottle,  and  wanned  the  bottle  till  it  was 
fcot  enough  to  melt  the  cenjcnt  in  it  (b  as  to  run, 
>od  cover  the  bottle  witbih- fide;  then  I  coated 
^  outfide  with  tii)  foil  as  is  commonly  done,  and 
sow  it  was  fit  for  ufe,  or  ready  to  be  charged; 
to  which  I  next  proceeded ;  and  I  believe  I  had 
jwt  made  o>ore  than  4  or  5  turns  of  the  wincli 

>  hrfoft  it  fpontaneoully  ft  ruck  through  the  gU^ 

I  with  a  very  fmall  charge. 

I     Ujo.)  "  \  then  took  off*  the  outf^dc  coatingi 

j  *na  uoppiqg  the  fradhire  with  fomc  of  my  cora- 
BOQ  cement^  after  which  1  put  the  coating  on  a- 
fam ;  and,  in  a$  little  time  as  before,  it  was  ftnick 
throQPh  again  in  a  different  place  ;  and  thus  I  did 

'  vitk  this  bottle  5  or  6  times ;  (bn^etin^es  it  ftruck 

I  ^"ongh  the  cement,  but  it  ftruck  through  the  glafs 
w  four  diftrrent  places.    This  made  me  confider 

'  ^^  it  might  be  that  facilitated  the  fpontaneous 
inking  through  the  gU^s,  and  Kkewife  what  migh^ 

'  2*^  >^  ^  had  long  before  thought  that  jars  or 
Mttlesappeared  to  be  ftruck  through  with  a  mach 
Kfc  charge,  juft  after  their  being  coated,  or  be- 
rare  they  were  dry,  than  when  chey  had  been  coat- 
J^loog  enough  for  the  meifture  to  be  evaporated 
^  the  pafte  with  which  I  moftly  lay  on  the  tin 

!°>i»daraU  gnljr confider  the  irjt^^^^ 
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kind  of  mediator  between  the  tin  foil  and  the  glaHv 
or,  in  other  words^  that  the  moifture  of  the  pafte 
was  a  better  conduAor,  and  more  in  a<ftual  conr 
tadt  witli  the  glafb,  than  the  pafte  itfeif  when  dry. 
And  the  coating  the  bottles  with  the  heated  oe^ 
n^ot,  though  long  afterward,  did  not  alter  mf 
former  idea ;  (or  it  appeared  as  if  the  hot  cement^ 
with  the  condudin^  fubftance  in  it,  might  be  ftiU 
more  in  a<ftual.contad  with  the  glals  than  thf 
moifture  in  the  pafte. 

(881.)  **  On  theft  probabilities  I  had  to  confix 
der  what  might  a<^  as  a  kind  of  a  mediator  niorf 
effe^ually  than  the  dry  pafte  between  the  glaif 
and  the  tin  foil.  It  occurredt  that  common  wri- 
ting paper,  as  being  neither  a  good  condudor  nor 
infulator,  might  be  (erviceable  by  bemg  firft  pafted 
fmoothly  to  the  tin  foil  and  left  to  dry.  The  pai- 
per  then  being  pafted  on  one  fide,  having  the  tin 
foil  on  the  other,  I  put  them  oq  ^e  glafs  together 
with  the  tin  foil  outward,  and  rubbed  them  down 
(mooth.  This  fucceeded  fo  well  that  I  have  ne- 
ver fince  hs}d  i^ny  ftruck  through  that  were  thus 
done,  either  con^inon  phials,  or  large  bottles  whick 
contain  neaf  three  gallons  each,  though  fomc  oc 
the  latter  have  ftood  in  the  batterv  in  common  ufis 
with  the  other  a  long  time.  And  as  I  have  nevcp 
had  one  ftruck  through  that  has  been  prepared  io 
this  way,  I  am  much  lefs  able  at  prcfent  to  tell 
how  great  a  charge  they  will  bear  before  they  are 
l^ack  through,  or  whether  they  will  be  ftruck 
through  at  all." 

^Ef T.XXMI.  Qftkr Electro.vegetometer, 
an  J  the  effects  ©/"ELECTRiciTy  on  vegeta- 
tion. 

<88i.)  It  was  an  idea  entertained  by  eleiftriciansi 
many  ye^rs  ago,  that  ele<ltricity  is  a  principal  caufe 
of  vegetation ;  but,  though  it  was  pretty  general- 
ly agreed  tHat  the  eledric  fluid  is  favourable  t^ 
the  growth  of  plants,  no  attempt  was  made  U^ 
apply  this  idea  to  any  pra^ical  purpofc  till  of  late, 

(883.)  Such  refearches  fcera  inuefu  to  hav« 
been  laid  afide  from  an  opinion  very  luEurally  en* 
tertained,  that  it  was  hy  no  rm^^ns  probable,  that 
the  floid  could  be  coilcctcd  artificially  in  futficienip 
quantity  to  be  of  any  ufe.  Bu'  in  a  laic  treatife 
00  this  fut^edt,  the  Abbe  Bbri  H01.ON  not  only 
ihowB  a  method  of  collc^ing  the  ele^ric  fluid 
^on^  the  atmo{phere,  fo  as  to  be  uleful  in  ordi? 
nary  praAice,  but  endeavours  to  cure  by  its  meaiis 
fome  of  thofir  difeafes  to  which  plants  are  liable 
from  infcds,  and  on  which  the  ordinary  remedies^ 
have  no  eflfeft. 

{884.)  "  In  the  firft  place  (fays  tl?e  Abbe),  the^ 
is  continually  and  every  wli^re  dlftuied  in  the  at^ 
mofphere  (particularly  in  the  upper  regjons)  a 
confidcoabkp  quantity  of  the  cleric  fluid.  On 
the  mountains  efpeoally,  it  is  always  felt  with 
moft  energy,  and  (bowb  itfeif  i^greatei;  .^bundancc 
than  on  the  plains.  On  the  former,  if  you  ere^ 
pondudtors,  or  lanch  ele^ric  paper  kites,  in  order 
to  (cek  out  and  dire^  this  fluid  towards  the  fur* 
face  of  the  earth,  where  ievcral  cauies  fometimea 
prevent  its  appearance;  you  will  find  it  very  foo9 
lubje^ed  to  your  power,  defoend,  aa  if  at  your 
command,  finom  heaven  itfeif,  and  creep  at  your 
feet  to  execute  your  orders.  Thefe  are  fiids  ex- 
UmAj  weU  WCrtained ;  bu^  i|  9Be  dpttbto  of 
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them,  he  ha*  notbinc  to  do  but  to  ere^  a  (iiDilar 
ipparatufl  or  fi't  off  cl^dtric  kit«  to  be  convinced 
of  the  truth."    See  Sect.  Xf.  Part  Ilf. 

(8^5«)  "  This  principle  betn^  pranted:  in  order 
to  remedy  the  deficiency  of  the  ele^ric  flnid  which 
Ima  already  been  proved  to  be  hurtful  to  ve^cta- 
tionv  we  muft  ered  in  the  fpot  whkh  we  want  to 
fecundate,  the  foHowing  new  apparatus,  which 
bas  had  all  poffible  fncceft,  and  which  I  (h.iU  call 
by  the  name  of  the  ELECTRO-vaciTOMETiit. 
Thi«  machine  is  as  fimplc  hi  its  conftrudtion  as  ef- 
ficacious in  its  manner  of  a^ing:;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  it  win  be  adopted  by  all  thoTe  who  are 
fufiidently  ioftrufted  ia  the  great  principles  of 
nature.  ' 

^  (886.)  **  This  apparatus  is  compoied  of  a  maft 
AB,  f  Plate  CXXXIV,/^.  4.)>  or  a  long  po»« 
thruft  juft  fo  far  into'tbe  earth,  as  to  (land  firm  and 
be  aUe  to  refill  the  winds.*  That  part  of  fhe  maft 
trfaich  IS  to  be  in  the  «arth  muft  be  well  dried-  at 
the  fire ;  and  you  muft  ^take  care  to  lay  on  it  a 


main  like  the  former,  but  with  (bmediieicDcein 
the  conftrn^ion.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
maft  ^^,  there  is  bored  a  hole,  intowhich^teiia 
wooden  cylinder  r,  which  has  been  carefully  dried 
before  a  great  fire,  in  order  to  cxtrad  its  humidi* 
ty,  dilate  its  pores,  and  (aturate  it  with  tar,  pitch, 
or  tuf^ntme, applied  at  repeated  intervals.'  The  i 
more  l^eat  the  wood  and  bit  urn  toons  matter  rt« 
(jeives,  the  more  the  fubftance  peaeteatet^jand the 
infulation  will  be  the  more  complete.  It  it  more* 
over  proper  to  befmear  the  circumference  of  the 
little  cylinder  with  a  pretty  thick  coat  of  bitomeiu 
This  preparation  being  made,  we  next  inieit  the 
cylinder  c  into  the  hole  h  of  the  m^ft ;  and  it  ia 
eafy  to  join  together  thefe  two  wo6den  pieees  ia 
the  moft  perfe^  -manner;  * 

'  {890.)  **  At  die  upper  extremity  of  the  cyKodtr 
e  we  ft rongly  attach  sux  iron  rod  g/r  which,  in*i 
ftead  of  one,  is  terminated  by4cveral  (harppomtStfi 
all  of  gilded  iron.  lo  e  ypu  fee  a  branch  of  iroi»| 
pelembling  the  arm  of  an  iron  crow,  from  wheocct 


spood  ooat  of  pitch  and  tar,  after  taking  it  from  the    hanga  an  iron  chain  b  u  at  the  end  06  which  them 
pre,  that  the  rcfinous  particles  may  enter  more    is  hooked  a  piece  of  iron  refembling  a  nuio*''' 

deeply  into  the  -pores  of  the  wooil,  which  will    '' -  *  —  j?  -  •    -  ^—^     t^l    _• r  i.^ 

then  be  dilated,  at  the  fame  time  that  its  humidi- 
ty will  be  expelled  by  the  heat.  Care  muft  like- 
wife  be  taken  to  throw  around  that  part  ftXetl  in 
the  earth  a  certain  quantity  of  coalduft,  or  rath^ 
a  thick  layer  of  good  cement,  and  to  build  be- 
fldcs  a  bafcof  mafon-work  f>f  a  thicknef*  and 
depth  proportionable  to  the  elevation  of  the  in* 
ftrument,  fo  as  to  keep  it  durable  and  fulid..  As 
to  the  portion  of  it  above  the  ground,  it  will  be 
fufiicient  to  put  upon  it  fomc  coats  of  oil  paint, 
except  one  choofcs.  rather  to  lay  on  a  coat  of  bi? 
tumen  the  whole  length  of  the  piece. 

(887.)  *«  At  the  top  of  the  maft  there  is  to  be 
put  an  iron  confole  or  fupport  C ;  whofe  pointed 
extremity  you  are  to  fix  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
mafl,  while  the  other  extremity  is  to  terminate  in 
•  ring,  in  order  to  receive  the-  hollow  ghla  tube 
which  is  feen  at  D*  and -in  which  there  is  to  .be 
glued  an  it  on  rod  rifmg  with  the  point  E.  This 
rod,  thus  pointed  at  its  upper  extremity,  is  com- 
pletely infulated,  byreafon  of  its  keeping  a  (trong 
hold  of  a  thick  glafa  tube,  which  is  6 lied  with  a 
quantity  of  bituminous  matttr,  mixed  with  char» 
coal,  brick  duft,  and  glafs  powder ;  all  together 
forming  a  fufBciently  good  and  ftrong  cement  for 
the  objed  in  view.  .. 

(888.)  "  To  prevent  rain  wetting  the  glafs  tube, 
care  muft. be  taken  to  folder  totbe  rod  B  a  fun* 
nel  of  white  iron ;  which  confequently  is  entirely 
iofnlated*  trom  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rod 
£  hangs  a  chain  6,  which  enters  into  a  fecond 
glafs  tube  H,  fuf^xirted  by  the  prop  I.>  The  low* 

cr  end  of  the  above  mentioned  chain  reftt  upon  a    

circular  piece  of  iron  wire,,  which  forms  a  part  of  4ts  conductor  or  cffc6ls.    SuppoTe,  for  cxaojpkt 


fauare,  and  ending  in  a  fork.  The  piece  of 
/Is  a  ring  with  a  handle  entering  a  httie  into 
glafs  tube  m. filled  with  maftich,  in  the  iame  maoi 
ner  as  docs  the  iron  rod  n:  .  The  cooJuAor  f 
io  be  cqivfidered  as  an  additional  p;eee  to  ad  i 
that  marked  p.  There  are  iikewifc  putiron  fpikei 
in  q  .'the  fupport  j  rcfemblcB  th6fc  of^O  •aiid 
in  the  former  figure.  In  this  new  machine  yi 
can  lengthen  or  iliorten  the  horizontal  coodudo^ 
as  you  pleafe ;  and  as  the  tron  rtng  /  tumt  frcdjt 
in  a  circular  gorge  n>ade  in  the  maft»  the  coadsol 
tor  is  enabled  to  defcribe  the  e^tirc^ea  of  adrdw 
'  (891.)  ".  Thcconftrudionof  thiar/c^fo-f«yrtH 
meuf  onoe  well  undedtood^  it  will  be  eaff  tor 
to  conceive  its  elTeds. .  The  eledtridty  which  prci 
vails  Jn  the  aerial  regions  will  foon  be  drawn  don 
by  the  elevated  points  of  the  upper  extrcttitf^ 
This  effeA  of  the  points  is  proved  by  the  aofc 
decifive  experimenu,.and  \%  called  by  philofbpfacr4 
tiic  p9<wer  of  tte  pohtj.  ^  .^      ....  *~ 

.  (i^i.)  *'  The  eledric  matter  brought  down  hf 
the  point  E,.  or  by  ihofe  marked///,  will  hr  w- 
ceflarily  tr^nfmitted  both  by  the  rod  and  chain; 
becaufe  the  infohition  produced  at  the  upper  oi 
tremity  of  the  maft  conapletely  prevents  its  com^ 
munication  with  the  timber..  The^ dearie  fluiA 
pafl'fs  from  the  chain  to  the.  horizontal  condudori^ 
K  M  or  n  0/  it  then  cfcapcs  bv  the  points  at  P  and 
f ;  becaufe  the  fame  points  that  have  the  power 
of  bringing  down  the  eledhip  fluid,  have  likewife 
that  of  pufhing  it  forwaid;  a  thing  well  koowa 
by  experience. .    ,     .  ■ 

.  (89J.)  "  The  manner  of  ufing  this  inflruawnt 
is  not  more  difficult  than  the  knowledge  cither  of 


the  horizontal  eondador  KLMK.  In  L  is  a 
breaker  with  a  turning  joint  or  hinge,  in  order  to 
move  to  the  right  or  left  the  iron  rod  L  M  N ; 
there  is  likewtfe  another  if>  (J,  to  give  ftill  greater 
eflRfa  to  the  circular  movement.  :  O  and  P  arc 
two  fupports  terminating  in  a  fork,  where  there 

h  fixed  a  filken  cord  tightly  ftretched,  in  order  to 

Infulate  the*  horizontal  condodor :  in  N  are  feve«    tridty  in  the  lower  regions  nigh  the  fui^Ke  of  the 

nl  Very  fharp  iron  points.  earthy  J 

^  (889.}  **  Iit^  5«  you  fee  an  apparatus,  in  the    .  (894.)  f*  On  the  other  hax^  wfaea  it  ^'VP^ 


we  arc  to  place  it  in  the  midft  ofa  kitchen  garden^ 
By  making  the  horizontal  condudor  turn  rowod 
fiicceffively,  you  will  be  aWe  to  carry  the  <^^^ 
city  over  the  whole  (urnure  of  the  propofcdgrojina- 
The  eledtric  fluid  thus  drawn  down,  will  exioM 
itfelf  over  all  the  plants  you  want  to  coltiwte; 
and  this  at  a  time  when  there  is  little  or  no  elec» 
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t  the  tledric  flnid  (baH  be  in  too  great  abun* 
icr  10  the  atmofphere,  in  order  to  take  off  the 
d  of  the  apparatus  in  Kfg.  49  and  in  njig.  5, 
i  hin  onlv  to  bang  to  it  an  iron  chain  reaching 
be  ground,  or  elfe  a  perpendicular  iron  rod, 
ich  will  have  tbt  tuAc  dSedt,  viz,  that  of  de- 
yiag  the  insulation,  and  of  infenfibly  tranfmit* 
I  tiK  clcdric  fluid  in  the  lanie  proportion  aa  it 
nwn  bf  the  points ;  fo  that  there  fball  never 
la  OTcrcharge  of  this  fluid  in  the  inftrumcnt, 
iti  efid.fhall  be  eilber  fomething  or  nothing, 
ordio;  as  you  add  or  remoTC  the  fecond  chain 
be  additional  rod. 

^5.)  ^  There  will  be  nothing  to  fear  finom  the 
itaoc<>a8  Afcharge  of  this  apparatus,  bccaufe 
torminatcd  bekrvr  by  proper  points  in  N  and 
both  machil^ ;  aikl  it  is  a  certain  fadt,  that 
linked  condu^or  makes  noiexplofion,  and  that 
ad  of  flaflies  there  are  onlf  h^minous  ftreams. 
rerer,  it  will  be  eafy  to  fiirniih  one,  by*  means 
riiicliwe  may  apf^r^ach  the  apparatus  with 
fed  ibcority ;  it  is  only  necefl*ary  to  hold  the 
Ibefbre  it-'  This  has  the  form  of  a  great  C, 
liiof  a  height  equfti  to  the  diftknce  that  takes 
K  bctwiit  the  horizontal  condudor  and  the 
kcc  of  the  eartb-  ^Thia  difcharger  near  the 
it  ant  be  furniihed  with  a  glafb  handle ;  and 
■ft  extrenrity  which  is  direded  towards  the 
Mor,  there  muft  hang  an  iron  chain  made 
ti  OQ  the  ground.    This  inftniment  is  an  ex- 

mftfefuand,    Secjfo.6.    •        

ipi>**By  meant  of  the  deftro-vegetometcr 

9tm  defiaibed,  one  may  be  able  ta  accumu- 

itplcaTitre  this  wonderful  fluid,  however  dif- 

li&  the  regions  above,  and'condu(5t  it  to  the 

it«f  the  earth, in  thoTe  feafons  when-  it  is  either 

0Tfapp^ed,'or  its  ouantitf  is  infufiicieot  for 

MioQ ;  or  although  It  may  be  in  fome  degree 

*«,  ytt  can  never  produce  the  efle<fts  of  a 

ipbed  and  highlf .  increafed  vegetation.     So 

ofMc  means  wc  Ihall  have  an  excellent  ve- 

tfemioure  or  nQuriihn[}ent  brought  down  as 

te  from  heaven,  And  that  too  at  an  eafy  ex- 

cj  for  after  the  conftrudlion  of  this  inftru- 

« it  viUcoft  Tou  nothing  to  maintain  it :   It 

te  moftoter  the  moft  efficacious  you  can  em- 

•  BO  other  fubftance  being  fo  active,' penetra- 

«  condocive  to  the  germination,  growth, 

JR,   or  rei>rodu^on  of  vegetables. 

1^  manure  is  that  which  nature  em- 

the  whbJe  habitable  earth;  not  except- 

thofc  regions  which  are  efteemed  barren, 

«h,  however,  arc  often  fecundated  by 

|rau  which  natufe  knows  fo  well  to  em- 

I  tbe  moft  oieful  purpoies.    Perhaps  there 

Itbii))^  wanting  to  bring  to  a  completion 

N  dUcoverics  that  have  been  made  in  elec- 

ibuttofliow  thb  fo  advantageous  an  art 

^ing  deAncity  as  a  manure;  confequent- 

t  all  the  cffe^  which  we  have  already 

M)  depend  upon  ele^ricity  alone ;  and 

tott  ^  ibcfc  effeds,  viz.  acceleration  in 

^isattOD,  the  growth,  and  production  of 

"oven,  fruit,  and  their  multiplication,  Slc. 

pv^odoced,  even  at  a  time  when  fecondary 

^  apioft  it:  and  all  this  is  brought  about 

<^cdnc  Raid,  which  we  have  the  art  of  ac^ 

^  ofcr  certain  portions  of  the  earth  where 
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we  want  to  raife  thofe  plants  that  are  moft  calcu- 
lated for  our  ufe.  By  multiplying  thefe  inftni- 
ments,  which  are  provided  at  no  expence  (fince 
iron  rods  of  the  thicknefs  of  one's  finger,  and 
even  lefs,  are  fufficient  for  the  purpofe),  we  mul- 
tiply their  beneficial  efleds,  and  extend  their  m(e 
ad  infatitum, 

(897.)  "  This  apparatus  having  been  raifed  with 
care  in  the  midft  of  a  garden,  the  happieft  effeds 
were  perceived,  viz.  different  plants,  herbs,  and 
fruits,  in  greater  forwardnefs  than  ufual,  more 
multiplied,  and  of  better  quality.  At  the  fame 
time  It  was  obfervable,  that,  during  the  night,  the 
points  P  and  ^ ,  as  well  as  the  upper  extremities* 
were  often  gamiihed  with  beautiful  luminous 
f^ks.  Thefe  fadts  are  analogous  to  an  obferva- 
tion  which  I  have  often  made,  viz.  that  plants 
grow  beft  and  are  moft  vigorous  near  thunder 
rods,  where  their  lituation  favours  their  derelope- 
ment.  They  likewife  ferve  to  explain  why  vege- 
tation is  'fo  figorotts  in  lofty  forefts,  and  where 
the  trees  raife  their,  heads  far  from  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  (b  that  they  feek,  as  it  were,  the  elec- 
tric fluid  at  a  far  greater  height  than  plants  lefs 
elevated;  while  the  (harp  extremities  of  their 
leaves,  boughs,  and  branches,  ferve  as  fo  nuny 
points  granted  them  by  the  munificent  hand  of 
nature,  to  draw  down  from  the  atmofphere  that 
eledric  fluid,  which  is  fo  powerful  an  agent  in 
forwarding  vegetation,  and  in  promoting  the  dif- 
ferent fimdHons  of  plants. 

($98.)  <<  This  eledro-vegetometer  may  be  fet 
up  not  only  in  a  kitchen  garden,  but  in  an  or- 
chard, in  a  field  of  com,  olive-fard,  Ac.  6cc. 
Everywhere  the  fame  effcds  are  produced,  name- 
ly, fecundity  in  the  foil,  quicknefs  of  vegetation^ 
increafe  of  produce,  fuperiority  in  the  quality,  &c 
This  machme  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  vegeta- 
ble produdions,  to  all  places,  and  all  feafons;  and 
if  I  am  to  believe  the  moft  enlightened  and  intelli- 
gent of  my  friends,  the  eledro-vegetometer  is  one 
•f  the  moft  noble  and  ufeful  difeoveries  that  have 
been  made  in  the  prefent  century. 

(899.)  **  Befides  the  advantages  of  the  eledro- 
▼egetometer,  there  is  another  very  important  one,- 
namely,  that  by  applying  to  it  a  large  eledrometer 
or  grand  condu^or,  fig.  7,  we  may  thus  find  out 
the  eledricity  of  the  atmofphere.  For  this  pur- 
pofe we  muft  take  awa^  the  points  (HR^.  4,  and 
rffig' $•)  which  are  (een  in  Rr.  -This  machine 
will  likewife  ferve  the  purpofe  of  a  thunder  rod, 
if  one  takes  care  to  thruft  into  the  earth,  to  the 
depth  of  about  10  or  15  feet,  a  leaden  tube,  whofe 
upper  extremity  may  rife  a  few  inches  above  the 
furface  of  the  ground ;  and  into  this  tube  vou  are 
to  pais  the  long  iron  chain,  or  perpendicular  rod» 
fet  apart  for  deftroying  the  infulation,  and  whofe 
upper  end  is  to  be  hooked  to  a  chain  in  H,  >^.  4, 
or  m  i,  fif,  5.  Thefe  two  chains  are  very  ftrong, 
and  are  bt  for  (erving  as  an  excellent  conductor. 
Or  if  you  choofe,  you  may  fubftitute  in  their 
room  wefts  of  white  thread,  or  iron  wires,  which 
will  make  no  difference  in  the  tffe&M  of  the  appa- 
ratus. In  the  figures  we  have  preferred  chains, 
that  the  diftindion  of  the  different  parts  nuy  be 
the  more  fenfibly  perceived.  With  thefe  additions 
the  eledro-vegetometer  will  be  as  good  a  thunder 
rod  as  any  thit  are  ordinarily^  coaftmded. 
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(900.)  **  It  h  not  only  by  means  of  the  cleftri- 
clty  in  the  atmolphcre,  collccftcd  by  the  above  ap- 
paratus, that  one  can  fupply  the  eledric  fluid» 
which  ift  fo  ncceflfXry  to  vegetation ;  but  the  elec- 
tricity named  artificial  anfsK^rs  the  fame  purpofe. 
However  aftoniOiing  the  idea  may  be,  or  however 
impoflible  it  may  appear  to  realize  it,  yet  nothing 
will  be  found  more  eafy  upon  trial.  Let  us  fup- 
pofe  that  one  wants  to  augnient  the  vegetation  of 
trees  in  a  garden^  orchard,  Ac.  without  having 
recourse  to  the  apparatus  deftined  to  pump  down 
as  it  were  the  ele^iicity  from  the  atmofpherje ;  it 
is  Efficient  to  have  a  large  infulating  (tool.  This 
■lay  be  made  In  two  ways ;  either  by  pouring  a 
Sufficient  quantity  of  pitch  and  melted  wrajc  upon 
the  above  (tool,  whofe  borders  being  more  raUed 
than  its  middle,  will  form  a  kind  of  firamc ;  or 
more  (imply,  the  ftool  (which  is  likewife  called 
the  ittftdator)  (hall  only  be  compofed  of  a  plate 
longer  than  broad,  fupported  by  (bur  glafs  pillars, 
like  thofe  ufed  (or  ele^rical  machines.  One  mi|(t 
take  care  to  place  above  the  infulator  a  wooden 
tray  full  of  water,  and  to  cau(e  mount  upon  the 
ftool  a  man  carrying  a  fmall  pump  in  the  form  of 
a  fyringe.  If  you  eftabli(h  a  communication  be- 
tween the  man  and  an  de^ical  machine  put  in 
motion  (which  is  eafily  done  by  means  of  a  chain 
that  conne^s  with  the  aondu^or  of  the  machine,) 
then  the  man  thus  infulated  (as  well  as  every  thing 
tipon  the  ftool)  will  be  able,  by  puihing  forward 
the  fucker,  to  water  the  trees,  by  pouring  upon 
them  an  eledrical  (bower  \  and  thus  diffuHng  over 
all  the  vegetables  under  its  inRutnce  a  principle 
ef  fecundity  that  exerts  itfclf  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  upon  the  whole  vc}!etab]e  economy  :  and 
this  method  has  moreover  this  advantage,  that  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  it  may  be  pra^i(ed  and 
applied  to  all  plants  whatever. 

(901.) "  Every  one  knows  that  the  eledricity  is 
comnmnicated  to  the  water  thus  employed ;  and 
it  would  be  ea(y  to  obtain  the  mo(t  ample  convic- 
tion, (if  any  one  doubted  it,)  by  receiving  upon 
his  face  or  hand  this  ele^rical  (bower ;  he  immc- 
diatdy  feels  fmall  punctures  or  (trokes  which  are 
the  effeds  of  the  fparks  that  ifllie  from  each  drop 
of  water.  This  is  percdyed  moft  fcnGbly  if  there 
is  prcfented  a  metal  dUh  to  this  eleftrical  dew ; 
for  at  the  very  inftant  of  conta^,  brilliant  flalbes 
are  produced. 

(901.) "  That  the  cledricity  received  by  the  man 
from  the  chain  may  be  communicated  to  the  tray, 
wc  muft  put  a  fmall  cake  of  white  iron,  upon  the 
Md  of  which  he  may  place  his  foot.  The  tray 
fitted  whh  water  is  a  kind  of  magazine  or  rcferyoir 
to  ferve  as  a  continual  fupply  to  the  pump.  After 
watering  one  tree,  you  tranTpi:^  the  (h>ol  to  a  id, 
a  3d,  and  fo  on  fucceflively ;  which  is  done  in  a 
ihort  time,  and  requires  very  little  trojjble. 

(903.) "  Inltead  of  the  chain,  it  is  better  to  em^ 
ploy  a  cord  or  twid  of  pinchbeck,  or  any  other 
metal ;  by  means  of  which  there  can  be  no  lofs  of 
Che  electric  matter,  as  there  is  in  the  cafe  of  the 
chain  by  the  ring  point«.  Moreorcr,  this  metal 
cord  or  thread  being  capable  of  being  untwiiled 
and  lengthened,  there  will  be  no  occahon  of  tranf- 
porting  fo  often  the  ele^flrical  machine.  It  is  al- 
inolt  needlefa  to  add,  that  this  (tring  or  metallic 
cord|  which  it  always  iafttlHi<^  i^ajr  ^  ^^ 
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the  lame  kind  of  fupports  wiCh  thofe  which  bat 
been  exhibited  hi  OP  and  /  of^.4,  aod5. 
method  is  fimple,  efficacious,  and  nowire 
five,  and  cannot  be  too  ouich  employed. 

(904O  "  If  one  wants  to  water  either  i parti 
or  common  garden  beds  and  platformiof  flowi 
or  any  other  plots  in  which  are  (own  grain 
plants  of  differeBt  ages  and  kinds,  no  method 
more  eafy  and  expeditious  than  the  fbllovtn 
Upon  a  fmall  carriage  with  two  wheels  tbctc 
placed  a  framed  infulatoi:  in  form  of  a  cake 
pitch  and  rofia,  as  we  hare  menttoned  befott, 
Jig,  4.    The  carriage  is  drawn  the  whole  kngtk 
toe  garden  by  a  man  or  horfe  fixed  to  it.  fai  ^ 
portion  as  you  draw  the  ^carriage,  the  met^ 
cord  winds  itfclf  upon  a  bobbin,  which  ton 
ttfual.    This  lait  is  infulated*  either  becaiKel 
little  apparatus  that  fuftains  the  bobbin  ii  phri 
tn  a  mafs  of  rofin  (when  you  choofe  the  ai^tt 
of  iron,)  or  clfe  becaufe  this  moveable  nil' 
tube  of  folid  glafs.   There  mu(l  alio  be  a  fopf 
which  (erves  to  prevent  the  gold  thread  or 
metallic  cord  from  trailing  on  the  ground, 
tl^us  diflipating  the  eledricTty ;  and,  morco^ 
(crves  as  an  infulator.    To  accompK(b  tki 
purpofe,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  ring  hito  wi 
palTes  be  of  glais.    C^e  may  Kkewtib  cmpk 
infulators  and  fupports  marked  OP  and ;,  f 
4  and  ^.    }f  a  g.ankner,  mounted  npon  n 
lator,  holds  in  one  hand  a  pump  fiiit  ofi 
and  with  the  other  takes  hold  of  a  metallic 
in  order  to  tranfmit  the  eledricity  which  < 
from  the  conductor ;  in  thia  cafe,  the  water! 
ele^rified,  you  will  have  an  eie^brical  ftfl 
which  falling  on  the  whole  furface  c^  the  { 
which  you  want  to  eledrify,  will  render  thr 
tatjon  more  vigorous  and  more  abundant  J 
cond  gardener  is  to  give  additional  poropsf 
water  to  him  who  is  upon  the  infu|a^or,  wl 
(hall  have  emptied  thofe  he  holds ;  aad  thi 
little  time  you  will  be  able  to  ele^(y  the* 
garden.    This  method  takes  hardlr  tongtf 
than  the  ordinary  one ;  and  althoiigh  it  m 
a  little  longer,  the  great  adyantages  fefulti^ 
it  will  abundantly  recompence  the  fmall  ad(H 
trouble. 

(905.)  ••  By  repeating  this  operation  (etetrf 
fucceflively,  either  upon  feed  fown  or  pUrt 
ft  ate  of  growth,  you  will  very  foon  reap  thegl 
advantages  from  it.  Tbis  operation,  cqnaM 
with  the  precluding  defcribed  upon  the  im 
watering  trees,  has  been  put  in  pra^ice  wl 
^reateft  fuccefs.  Several  other  methods,  * 
mg  the  (^me  purpofe,  might  be  deviicd ;  W 
are  all  of  them  pretty  (^ni  jar  tp  that  jnft  defil 

(906.)  "  I  cannot  finifti  this  article  witboal 
tioning  another  method  relative  to  the  prefc 
je<5t,  although  it  be  much  le(s  efficacioos  tM 
prpcediog  ones.    It  confids  in  communlcsll 
Water  kept  in  ba(bns,  refervoirs,  &c.  (for  Aej 
pofe^  of  watering,)  the  eledric  fluid,  by  rtm 
a  good  ele^rical  machine.  To  this  end,  oKl 
plafler  over  with  a  bituminpos  cement  all  M 
terior  furfice  of  the  bafon  deftincd  to  leccN 
water  that  fcrves  for  irrigation  :  the  nature  m 
cement  anfwering  the  purpofe  of  infolatiflSf J 
prevent  the  eledric  fhiid  that  covununicaten 
1^  walcr  frofB  being  diitottcd}  uA  tte^ 
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ftus  chilled  with  ekaridty  will  be  the  more 
Bttcd  for  Tcgetatioo* 

(907.) "  The  method  juft  now  kid  down  of  e- 
k&ilfjiof;  water  for  the  purpofe  of  watering  trees 
bboth  eafy  and  chnp ;  the  expence  of  the  cement 
bdog  inconfiderablc,  as  it  requires  but  once  to  be 
lone,  and  as  it  prevents  the  water  from  filtrating 
vd  bciog  loft,  as  well  as  from  hurting  the  waits 
tbcmfdv^  which  would  otherwife  have  occafkm 
to  be  oftener  repaired ;  confcquently  you  are  fof- 
(cicntly  indemnified  by  its  utility  for  all  the  trouble 
Rn  take.  A  machine  applied  to  the  extremity  of 
ike  axle  of  the  deftric  apparatus  might  commu- 

Ec  to  it  a  rotatory  movement,  and  ftill  further 
liih  the  expence  of  the  operation. 
(90s.)  "  If  the  deficiency  of  the  cledtric  fluid, 

&  rather  a  fmall  quantity  of  it,  is  apt  to  be  hurt- 
to  vegetables,  a  too  great  abundance  «f  this 
btter  will  likewiie  foraetimes  produce  pernicious 
§ds.  The  experiments  made  by  MeflrsNA I RNB, 
buKS,  and  other  learned  men  of  the  Royal  So- 
ktf  of  London,  prove  fufficiently  this  truth.  An 
fcAric  battery,  very  ftrong,  was  difcharged  u- 
IpB  a  branch  of  baHam  ftiU  holding  by  its  trunk. 

EC  minutes  after,  there  was  obfcrred  a  remark- 
alteration  in  the  branch,  of  which  the  left 
Jy  parts  immediately  withered,  drooped  to* 
tMi  the  ground,  died  next  day,  and  in  a  fhort 
k  entirely  dried  up }  at  the  fame  time  that  a* 
per  branch  of  the  uime  plant  that  bad  not  been 
k  tmder  the  ele^ric  chain,  was  not  in  the  finalU 
I  degree  affcaed. 
.)  "  This  experiment  repeated  upon  other 
(bowed  the  fame  effects  9  and  it  was  re- 
lied that  the  attra^on,  occafioned  by  a  ftrong 
m^t  of  the  eledrictty,  produced  an  alteration 
ll^reot  accordiag  to  the  different  nature  of  the 
Itati.  Thofe  which  are  leis  woody,  more  her- 
iMuus,  BK>re  aqueous,  experience  in  propor- 
■D  inpreffions  that  are  ftronger  and  much  n[H)rc 
Ifeedf  10  their  operation. 

•i^io,y*  A  branch  of  each  of  the  (bllovring  plants, 
ppomig  an  electrical  chain,  it  was  obferved  by 
pfeafale  philofophers,  that  the  baliam  was  affec- 
|i  by  the  difcharge  of  the  battery  in  a  few  mo- 
unts alter,  and  perifhed  next  day.  The  leaves 
fa  marvel  of  Peru  did  not  drop  till  the  day  fol- 
'•^ag  that ;  and  the  fame  phenomenon  happen- 
iU)  a  geranium*  Several  days  elapfed  before 
kt  was  obferved  any  fatal  effeA  on  the  cardinal 
wv.  The  branch  of  a  laurel  did  not  ihow  any 
woms  till  after  the  lapfe  of  about  15  dars,  at- 
w  which  it  died  ;  but  it  was  a  fiill  month  before 
key  perceived  any  fenfible  change  on  the  myrtle; 
tthe  £une  time  they  eonftantly  obferved  that  the 
}^^  of  thoie  plants  and  branches  which  had 
i  no  part  of  the  chain,  conttnned  to  be  fireih, 
tons,  and  coirercd  with  leaves  in  good  con- 


^n.)  «  It  hardly  ever  happens  that  the  foper- 
^  noe  of  the  cledric  fluid  exifting  in  a  fmaU 
of  tJttc  atmofphere  where  a  pUnt  is  fittu- 
can  be  fo  great  as  that  which  took  place  by 
w«plofioo  of  the  ftrong  battery  of  Mr  N a mn  h, 
ij»a«d  partienlarly  upon  one  branch  ;  of  if  this 
•°*dd  happen,  it  can  only  be  upon  a  few  indivi- 
"^  pbnts  ia  tecf.  (tradX  number  ;,as  when  light- 
"I  Wis  upon  a  tree,  breaks  it,  drips  it  of  its 
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bark,  or  withers  its  leaves ;  or  in  the  cafe  of  bhA* 
ing  or  mildew  in  corn,  which  fever:  i  farmers  af* 
cnbe  to  the  force  of  lightning.  "  This  fentiment 
(fays  M.  du  Mamel,)  has  acquired  much  probabi- 
lity, fince  the  difcovcrjr  of  the  great  effedls  of  that 
eledtticity  which  is  difiufed  fo  abundantly  in  the 
atmofphere  when  the  weather  is  difpofcd  to  be 
ftormy."    (Siemens  d'Jgrie,  Tom.  I.  p.  346.) 

(9  IS.)  ♦*  It  is  not  propofed  here  to  prefcribe  the 
means  of  remedying  the  pernicious  cffcfts  which 
may  be  produced  upon  this  occafion ;  as  there 
are  none  of  them  in  circumftances  exa^ly  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  experiments  of  the  philofopher  juft 
now  quoted.  But  although  this  enormous  excef^ 
of  the  ele^ric  fluid  of  which  we  have  been  fpeak- 
ing,  never  takes  place  through  any  great  extent  of 
ipace,  neverthelefs  this  exccfs,  though  even  but 
incontiderable,  may  be  too  great  in  feveral  refpeda 
regarding  the  vegetable  economy ;  and  it  is  in  this 
cafe  that  it  is  proper  to  feek  the  means  of  reme- 
dying it. 

(913.)  **  Let  us  fuppofe  that  one  has  fome  plants 
or  flirubs,  or  fome  valuable  trees  or  exotics,  that 
he  wants  to.preferve,  and  »  fenfible  that  too  great 
a  quantity  of  elcdricity  predominant  m  the  at- 
mofphere becomes  hurtful  to  them ;  there  are  two 
methods  that  may  ferve  to  obviate  the  evil  of 
which  he  is  apprehenfive.  One  is,  to  water  plen- 
tifully thefe  vegetables,  fo  that  their  whole  furfiKe 
may  be  kept  fufficiently  wet ;  the  confecjuence  of 
which  is,  that  the  electricity  prevailing  m  the  at- 
mofphere will  be  tranfmitted  to  the  earth  by  the 
water  adhering  to  the  outfide  of  the  plants,  as  it 
is  well  known  that  water  is  an  excellent  conductor 
of  the  eledlric  fluid :  The  other  is,  to  place  near 
thefe  trees  metallic  points,  which  may  be  eafily 
accompltflied  by  fimpte  lathes  or  wooden  poles ; 
along  which  one  muft  faflen  by  bandages  plain 
iron  wires,  fo  as  to  overtop  them  by  fome  inches. 
Thefe  poles  thus  prepared,  being  thruit  into  the 
earth,  will  then  draw  down  the  elcdric  fluid,  and 
tranfmit  it  to  the  earth." 

(914.)  M.  Bertholon  next  proceeds  to  con- 
fider  of  methods  of  dcftroying  the  infects  which 
frequently  infeft  ;<nd  deftroy  vegetables ;  which, 
he  thinks,  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid. 

(915.)  "  Experience  (fays  he)  proves,  that  in 
years  when  vegetation  is  moft  vigorous  and  abund- 
ant, inieds^  if  nothing  oppofes  them,  will  then  be 
moft  multiplied ;  and  in  fadt  they  are  fometimes 
fo  to  an  aftonifhing  degree.  How  great  mifchief 
they  produce  on  thefe  occafions,  every  body 
knows,  and  as  ardently  defires  to  find  a  remedy* 
for  the  calamity.  The  damage  is  indeed  fo  con* 
fideraUe,  that  people  imagine  it  is  not  pofiible  by 
any  means  to  put  a  flop  to  it ;  but  1  am  of  opinion, 
it  is  one  of  thofe  evils  to  which  eledricity  may  be 
applied  with  effed. 

(916.)  **  It  has  been  often  renurked,  that  fe- 
veral fpedes  of  worms  or  caterpillars  are  found  in 
the  heart  of  fhoots,  twigs,  atid  even  the  trunks  of 
trees,  of  ihrubs,  and  of  plants  of  different  forts. 
There  are  numberp,  for  example,  in  pear  and  o- 
ther  fiiiit  trees.  As  foon  as  the  animal  has  got  to 
the  infide  of  a  branch,  he  forms  a  gallery  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  it :  armed  with  Itrong  fcalf 
jaws,  he  foon  reduces  the  woody  fubftance  to 
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powder ;  and  this  Fame  delicate  caterpillar  makes 
the  wood,  b  rd  as  it  is,  his  fovourttc  nourUhznent. 
Other  infects  generally  ihow  themielves  in  open 
day :  but  this  one,  like  a  pioneer^  inarches  always 
in  obfcurity  within ;  and  we  are  apprifed  of  his 
prefencc  only  by  the  mifchicf  he  prodtlceSy  name- 
ly, by  obferving  the  tops  of  btanclies  to  wither, 
die  leaves  to  facie  and  incline  to  the  earth,  and 
in  fine  the  whole  infeded  bough  tp  decay  and  die 
away.  In  vain  do  you  feek  for  this  frail  thou|^ 
terrible  animal  on  the  leaves ;  he  enters  the  fkin 
and  penetrates  the  thickeit  bark  of  the  furface  ;  h^ 
goes  even  to  the  heart  of  the  woody  fubftance  i 
and  you  can  extirpate  him  only  by  cutting  off  tlie 
wood  ;  and  if  this  is  a  remedy,  yoii  muft  confeis 
^t  it  is  at  lead  equal  to  the  mifchief. 

(917.)  ••  This  evil  fo  much  the  more  merits  at- 
tention, that  it  extends  itfelf  partici^lariy  over  a 
▼ery  great  number  of  fruit  trees ;  in  which,  for 
tbe^ame  reafon,  we  are  as  particularly  interefted. 
Eledricity,  however,  ^mifhes  us  with  a  remedy 
of  the  moft  efficacious  fort  to  ftop  the  progrcfs  of 
the  evii,»by  attacking  the  enemy  m  his  quarters; 
and  deftroying  him  11^'  his  own  mine ;  which  in 
this  event*  is  to  become  his  tomb. 

(918.)  "  The  Leydcn  phial,  by  the  mere  force 
of  its  fhock,  which  can  Ik  augmented  gradually, 
is  capable  of  deftroying  not  only  rabbits  and 
pigeons,  but  bulls  and  oxen,  efpecially  when  we 
employ  electrical  batteries  of  great  fize,  and  con- 
taining a  great  number  of  eledrified  jars.  Of 
confequence  then  it  may  be  employed  even  with 
a  little  apparatus  to  kill  a  tender  and  delicate  ca- 
terpillar, which,  in  order  to  fhelter  itfelf  from  the 
impreffions  of  the  air,  is  obliged  to  keep  perpe- 
tually ihut  up  in  the  heart  of  trees,  or  in  Uiat  oi 
twigs,  branches,  or  trunks  themfelves. 

(919.)  ''  In  order  to  fucceed  in  killing  thefe  a- 
nimials,  at  the  time  when  they  begin  to  (how  their 
ravages,  which  mark  likewife  the  place  where  the 
caterpillar  is  concealed,  it  is  fuffiaent  to  make  an 
ele^ric  chain  with  two  plain  iron  wires,  and  to 
place  betwixt  the  two  that  part  of  the  tree  where 
it  is  fuppofed  the  infedt  re  Odes.  One  need  not 
\>e  afraid  of  taking  in  even  a  larger  fpace,  for  the 
experiment  will  fucceed  as  well  in  a  great  extent 
as  in  a  fmall ;  and  belides  one  runs  no  rifk  of  mif- 
fing the  enemy  he  wants  to  combat*  Let  us  fup- 
pofe,  that  one  be  affured  from  the  fbrcmentioned 
fymptoms,  that  there  is  an  infed  in  the  tree ;  in 
this  cafe  you  place  iron  wires  above  and  below 
the  place  where  you  fufpedt  it  to  be  lodged.  Next, 
you  muft  take  care  to  make  the  one  communicate 
with  the  exterior  furface  of  an  ordinary  jar  char- 
ged with  eledricity,  and  the  other  with  the  inte- 
rior furface,  which  it  is  eafy  to  do  by  bending 
thefe  iron  wires  fo  as  to  make  them  approach  the 
cledrical  jar ;  then  upon  difcharging  this  veiTel 
where  the  ele^c  fluid  fuperabounds,  the  explo- 
lion  is  made  to  travcrfe  the  part  where  the  animal 
lodges :  the  violence  of  the  fhock  makes  him  die 
without  recovery,  and  fo  deftroys  the  evil  in  its 
fource.  If  the  ravage  has  not  been  carried  to  a 
high  pitch,  the  tree  recovers  very  foon,  as  I  have 
often  obferved  ;  but  whatever  be  the  refult  as  to 
-  the  re^eftablifhmcnt  in  ce>  tain  drcumftances,  the 
*c\il  proceeds  no  further ;  its  progrefs  flops ;  and 
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it  is  always  a  great  advantage  to  hate  anefU^it 
in  its  march. 

(910.)  "  Several  experiments  hate  'confinccd 
me  of  the  fucce&  of  this  method.  Upon  oAi\t% 
oflf  feveral  branches  on  which  I  difchargcd  my  jit 
or  Leyden  bottle,  I  conftantly  obferved  the 
mal  dead;  and  you  never  hd  of  Jdllingitwhai 
the  didance  betwixt  the  two  extremities  of  tkl 
iron  wires  is  not  too  great,  and  wheo  you  Ukl 
care  to  approach  or  remove  them  fucceffivelyl) 
repf^ating  the  fhock  feveral  timet..  .  .  1 
f '  (911.)  "The  bottle  here  employed  cannot b« 
the  vegetable  eco'nomy,  becau^  its  dimenfionsa 
not  too  greats  and  no  bat^eric)  are  broogbt 

J>lay.   The  eledric  fhock,  given  in  cert^  booo^ 
I  uiefii!  to  animals  ;•  it  therefore  cannot  be 
ous  to  plants  in  thefe  circumftancesJ  ; 

(941.}  **  This  operation  i&  not  te<iioQt)  ei 
when  employed  upon,  a  great  number  of  Uw 
but  if  one  wants  mil  further  to  abridge  it,  III 
give  hirri  a  mfcthod  by  which  the  experimenti 
be  made  4n  the  fame  inflant  upon  all  the  tred 
an  orchard,*  and  wiU  not  be  more  tcdioui  th« 
it  were  employed  uppa  one  tree  only.   Tou  h 
only  to  provide  a  fufficient  number  of  iron  wr* 
and  to  difpofe  them  as  wafi  done  for  the  iat 
We  fpoke  of  juft  now,  and  iti  the  f^cpe  mao 
by  which  means  all  thefe  trees  farm  an  dc^ 
chain,  and  the  fluid,  in  the  explofion  of  thebcn 
will  run  over  through  the  whole,  fnpp^gl 
you  hav^  difcharg&d  the  bottle  in  the  ordioarTi 
and  at  the  fame  time  taken  care  of  what  tsi 
efTential,  that  while  the  free  extremity  d  the 
wire  touches  the  exterior  furface  of  the  clcd^ 
jar,  the  end  of  the  other  may  commonicaie 
the  in  fide  of  the  fame  chargc^d  pliial. 

(923.)  "  If  the  caterpillar  be  in  the  root, 
operation  is  pretty  much  the  fame.  By  taki^ 
way,  fbr  an  infiant,  a  little  earth,  you  eafilf 
the  affifi^ed  roots  within  the  chain :  but  if  01 
ignorant  of  the  particular  ramification  of  the 
which  is  attaclled  without  uncovering  the  I 
you  need  only  infert  in  the  earth  two  wilts  si 
fite  in  their  directions,  and  then  perform  the! 
den  experiment,  which  is  eafily  done.  After 
ving  placed  thefe  two  wires  north  and  fouth,] 
may  repeat  the  experiment  by  placing  tbesr 
anil  weft.  You  can  hardly  then  mils  the  ill 
efpecially  if,  in  order  to  take  in  more  (pace,  ] 
infert  one  of  the  wires  farther  than  the  other: 
in  this  cafe  the  ele^c  fluid  will  defcribc  a  tf 
nal,  as  we  have  fbown  in  regard  to  branches. 

(994.)  *♦  This  method  ferves  not  only  to 
vent  the  progrefs  of  the  evil,  but  in  fbme  ^^ 
anticipate  it.  In  regard  to  thefe  defkrudi* 
feds  there  are  epochs  as  for  plants;  both  of  6 
have  maiked  times  for  their  birth,  theh"  devd< 
ment,  their  growth,  their  muhiphcatioQt  audi 
relative  both  to  their  genera  and  fpedes.  w 
the  time  is  come  that  mieds,  catcrptUar^ 
ther  animals  attack  plants,  one  muft 
way  of  precaution,  the  way  we  have  juft  ao* 
down  >  and  by  repeating  the  fame  firom  day '^ 
for  a  certain  fpace  of  time,  we  will  at  lail  ft 
in  prcferving  trees  firom  the  ravages  o^J^ 
The  opcraion  is  neither  tedious  nor  «P«*2 
why  not  thacfore  have  recourfiB  to  it  for  tW 
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Bonoui  and  rare  trees  which  come  from  afar  at  t 
^reat  expeoce,  and  thofc  valuable  otbef  trees  thut 
fidd  ui  yearly  the  moft  delicious  fruits  ? 

(92/.)  **  The  method  juft  mentioned  is  the 
nolt  clftdual  that  can  be  imagined,  fince  it  pur- 
ees the  enemy  to  his  moft  concealed  comers  in 
hi  iomoft  tcztupc  of  the  wood,  and  Li  capable  of 
oHinpr  him  in  the  very  heart  of  trees,  under  the 
ktfk  when  he  is  to  be  found  there,  in  the  branches, 
tad  in  the  heart  of  the  roots  thcmfelvcs :  all  which 
rebate  made  appear  in  the  foregoing  remarkn* 
[may  further  add,  thnt  there  i«  no  otber  remedy 
CBown  but  by.  ek&iicity  ;  far  how  is  it  poiBble 
D  fijid  out  under  the  bark  of  a  tr^c  one  or  more 
ufirds  that  gnaw  ami  dcftroy  it  i  Muft  we  not  in 
Ibi  cafe  jllrip  tlwm  entirely  of  ibrir  bark  ?  and 
i<H]]d  not,  therefore,  the  remedy  be  often  worfc 
kiaii  tiie  difcaic  i  Befides,  by  what  means  could 
re  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  tree  ?  Would 
Dt  the  inftruraent  employed  to  cut  and  lop  it, 
[thcradd  tothcmifchief,  cfpecially  in  the  brtcii^ 
isg  of  its  proprefir  ?  How  again  could  we  rum^ 
ttge  to  the  infidc  of  the  r<»ot8  ?  The  tree  thus 
BcoTcred,  ^ould  it  not  fulTcr,  cfpecially  in  the 
^  beats,  when  a  perrpiration  more  abuttdant 
p*ft  render  neceffary  anourilhment,  whofe  quan- 
p(  oo^ht  at  all  times  to  be  equal  at  lead  to  the 
BUc?  Thus  the  celebrated  Linnasus,  ftruck  with 
pcalamities  vrhich  fruit  trees  in  particular  fuffer 
m  infcds  and  their  caterpillars,  cried  out: 
IWho  (hall  deliver  us  from  this  fcourge  ?"  **  ^j 
pi  kberare  arbor es  fruBlf eras  A  larvh  ?" 
[(926.). Such  is  the  Abbe  Bbrtholon's  plan 
k  dcftroying  infers  by  clc^city.  Whether  his 
kory  will  hold  good,  time  and  repeated  expcri- 
lp!t«  csm  only  determine.  His  other  expci  imeuts 
nr called  in  quelhon  by  Dr  Inge N-Ho us z,  who  af- 
;f  rrjwated  trials  u  convinced,  that  vegetation  is 
ttthci  forwarded  nor  retarded  by  thea^onof  elcc- 
Kitjr.  ButasneitberhenorMrCAVALLO,  whoa- 
Ita  with  him,  objeifl  to  the  ktt-r  pari  of  the  Ab- 
l**  piao,  it  is  to  be  hoped*  that  incy  or  others  will 
^H  his  experinftent*  x^fon  the  extirpation  of 
fcds,  and  coRimanicnte  the  refult  to  the  public 
^  this  very  nr^rtaat  and  intcrefting  fubjett. 

^CT.  XXVUr.  EXPERIMEMTS  JhAutn^r  the  EF- 
'ECrs  ef  ELECTRICITY  on  VARIOUS  KINDS  qf 

Att. 

i{ja7-)  The  efie^s  of  the  elcarical  fluid  upon 
Iwoos  elaftic  vapours,  were  tried  to  the  great  eft 
ivaatage  by  Dr  Van  Marum,  with  his  great 
iKkine  above  onentioned,  J  377, 464*  He  ufcd  a 
ffiadrical  glaft  receiver  5  inches  Ion?*  and  an  inch 
^  a  quarter  ia  diameter,  into  which  dil&rcnt 
irtiof  eSaftic  fluids  were  fucceflSvely  inferted,  and 
iTC  confined  by  quickQlvcr  or  water.  To  a  hole 
karic  in  the  bottom  of  the  inverted  glafs  receiver 
*  1100  wire  waa  fattened,  the  external  part  of 
fcich  communicated  with  a  conduAor,  which 
cog  prcfented  to  the  prime  condu«9or  of  the  ma- 
Wsc  received  the  fparks  from  it.  The  apparatus 
(»g  thus  difpofed,  the  fparks  pafTcd  through  the 
tflic  fluid  io  the  receiver,  bv  going  from  the  in- 
er  extremity  of  the  wire  to  tne  quickfilver  or  wa- 
tt in  which  the  receiver  was  inverted. 

(9^.)  OXICEMOUS  GAS,  OT  Df  P,HL0G1STICA- 

tfci>  AIR,  obtained  from  mercurial  red  prccipi- 
Vou  vm.  Part  1. 
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tate  was  found  by  this apparatuato have  lod  ouc. 
20th  of  its  bulk  V  b^t  its  quality  was  oot  fendUf: 
altered,  as  appeared  from  examining  it  wit>  i\^ 
eudiometer.  This  experiment  being  repeated  . 
when  the  receiver  was  inverted  in  lime  water,  andU 
likewife  in  the  infufion  of  turnfole,  there  eiifue^i 
no  precipitation,  no  change. of  cQk>ur,  nor  any^ 
phlogiftication  of  the  air.  On  pouring  out  thi^ 
air,  the  ufual  I'mcll  of  the  ele^ic  fluid  was  very 
fenfibly  perctlved. 

(919.)  Nitrous  air  was  diminiibcd  ntore  ibaUt 
the  half  of  its  original  bulk ;  and  in  that  (tate,  be-* 
ing  mixed  with  atmofpherical  air,  it  occaftoned 
no  red  colour,  nor  any  firnfible  diminution.  I^ 
had  loft  its  ufual  fmell,  and  it  extingruifhed  a  caoci 
die.  In  paffmg  the  fparks  through  the  nitrous 
air,  a  powder  ia  formed  on  the  furf.Hje  of  thd 
quickHlver,  which  is  a  part  of  that  metallic  fuW 
ttance  dilibhed  by  the  nitrous  acid.  .   , 

(930.)  HyDROQEWOUS  OAr,or  IWFLAMMABLft 

AIR,  procured  from  iron  and  diluted  vitriolic  acid^ 
communicated  a  little  rednefs  to- the  tindtirfc  ci£ 
tumfole.  The  itrcam  of  clcdric  fluid  througl^. 
this  air  appeared  more  red,  and  much  larger* 
than  in  common  .ur,  being  every  .where  furrouinl*' 
ed  by  a  faint  blue  light.  Inflammable  air,  ob» 
tained  from  fpirit  of  wine  and  ?itrion>  jcid,  was 
incrcafed  to  about  three  times  it^  origmal  btilk# 
and  loll  a  little  of  its  ittritimQiibility. 

(931.)   CaRS<1>IIC   ACrD  GAS,    or    FIXED   AIR# 

from  chalk  and  vitriolic  acid,  was  a  little  increl* 
fed  m  bulk  by  the  a6ti'^  of  ele<^riGtty;  but  it  was 
rendered  lefs  abforbibte  by  water. 

(932  )  SULPH'JREOUS    ACID    GAS,   Or  tlTRIO^ 

Lie  ACID  AIR,  obtained  horn  vitrblic  acid  and 
charcoal,  wis  diminilhed  a  little^  and  black  fpots 
were  ioriHed  on  the  infidc  of  the  glaiii  receivers 
Afterwards  it  was  obfcrved,  tiuit  only  ooe  8d^ 
part  of  the  ele^rified  elaftk:  fluid  was.abforbed  by- 
water.  It  extinguifhed  a  candle,  and  had  very- 
little  fmell. 

(933O  Muriatic,  or  MARfNB  acid  air  fccm* 
ed  to  oppofc  in  great  moafiire  the  pafTage  of  the 
elcdtric  fluid ;  as  the  fparks  would  not  paf»  through 
a  greater  length  than  a^th  inches  of  this  air.  It 
was  confiderably  diminilbed,  but  the  reft  was  rea«> 
dily  abforbed  by  water. 

(934.)  Spathous  air  was  neither  diminUhed^ 
nor  any  other  way  ien&bly  altered,  by  the  cledric 
fparks. 

(93?.)  Ammoniacal  gas,  or  alcalimb  aik^ 
extraSed  from  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  was  at  firft 
almoft  doubled  in  bulk ;  then  it  was  diminilbed  a 
little ;  after  which  it  remained  without  any  aug- 
mentation or  diminution.  It  became  unabforb- 
able  by  water,  and  by  the  conta^  of  flame  it  ex- 
ploded, like  a  mixture  of  inflammable  air  and  a 
good  deal  of  common  air. 

(936.)  Atmospherical,  or  commpn  air  wat 
found  to  give  a  little  faint  rednefti  to  the  tiodure 
of  turnfole;  becoming  at  the  fame  time  (enfibly 
phlogidicated.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
thrice  at  different  times,  and  in  each  time  after 
the  elc'<5lrization  it  was  examined  by  the  admixture 
of  nitrous  air  in  Mr  Fontana's  eudiometer,  and  it 
was  compared  with  the  fame  air  not  eledrified ; 
the  latter  always  fuflei  big  the  greatrft  diminutioa* 
In  tte  ^4^  experiment  the  dtmiimtions  wgre  145 
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and  X75.  fitre  bamlt^dtb  parta  |  and  in  the  fecond, 
Z59  and  174;  and  in  the  Ufty  149  and  178  five 
Iftindredth  parts. 

-  (937-)  Upon  tryrng  ta repeat  Mr  Cavbn0ish'$ 
cStpenment,  (See  Aehology,  Inde*.)  in  which 
be  produced  the  nitrous  acid  by  a  mixture  of  ox- 
ftaMOus  <;as,  6r  pure  air,  i^ith  azotic  gas. 
Of  pbfogiflicated  air;  inftead  of  a  fyphon,  the  Doc- 
tor made  ufe  of  a  glafs  tube  one  6th  part  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  dofed  at  one  end,  into  which 
Jn  fitm  wh-e,  one  150th  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
had  been  inferted :  into  this  tube,  filled  with  roer- 
ctiry,  and  fixed  in  a  vertical  pofition,  was  infro- 
dua!d  the  air  with  which  the  experiment  was  to 
be  tried.  The  oxigenous  gas  was  obtained  from 
rid  precipitate,  and  had  been  thoroughly  purified 
by  alkaline  faits,  from  any  acid  it  nright  have  con- 
temned. With  a  mixture  of  i  parts  of  this,  and 
3  of  atmofphcric  air^  the  tube  was  filled  to  the 
lleigbt  of  3  inches,  to  which  was  added  five  12th  a 
of  an  inch  of  lixivium,  of  the  fame  kind  with  that 
ofed  by  Mr  Cavendiffi.  The  rcfult  was,  that, 
jftcr  tranfmitting  through  the  tube  a  continued 
ftream  of  the  ele^rical  fluid  during  15  minutes,  % 
inches  of  the  air  were  abibrbed  by  the  lixivium  J 
snore  2M  being  introduced  into  the  tube  till  it  was 
filled  to  the  height  of  3  inches,  when  it  was  again 
dedrificd. 

(938.)  This  procda  was  repeated  till  8  Jths  m- 
cbes  of  air  had  been  abforbed  by  the  lixivium  i 
this  was  now  examined,  and  found  td  be,  in  foroe 
degree,  impregnated  with  the  nitrous  acid ;  but 
it  was  tery  far  from  being  ^turated.  With  tbe 
fame  lixivium^  of  which  a  qu<^er  of  an  inch  re- 
mained in  the  tube,  the  experiment  was  continued 
till  t4  inches  more  of  air  had  been  ab^rbed ;  but 
its  dtmintttion  viras  not  perceived  to  decreafe, 
though  the  lixivium  had  now  abforbed  77  n^ca* 
iiires  of  air,  each  e^ual  to  its  own  %  whereas,  in 
the  experimeat  related  by  Mr  Cavendilh,  only  38 
meafures  of  air  were  abibrbed  by  the  sdkali.  But 
notwithilanding  this  greater  abforpCion,  tht  Uxi- 
Tium  was  yet  far  from  being  faturated. 

(f3y.)  I>r  Van  Marum  repeated  the  expcrr- 
metit  with  pure  air,  produced  by  minium,  moif- 
iened  virith  the  vitrioUc  acid,  and  deprived  of  its 
fixed  air ;  7  parts  of  this  were  mixed  with  three 
of"  azotic  gas  and  lixivium  added  to  the  height  of 
<|th  of  an  inch<  In  this,  as  in  the  former  cxpeit^ 
ment,  the  diminution  continued  without  any  de- 
4nreare;  and  the  Hxivium,  after  it  had  abforbed 
at-Jth  inches,  and  confequently  178  times  its  own 
meafure  of  air,  was  very  £»r  from  being  faturated 
with  the  nitrous  acid. 

(940.)  The  I>o<Stor  next  defcribcs  fonae  experi- 
ments made  by  aUowing  the  eledric  fiuid  to  pafs 
Jn  a  continued  ftresm  through  various  kinds  of 
airi  inclofed  for  this  pmpofe  in  the  little  glafs  tube 
nfed  m  the  lad  experiments.     . 

(941.)  Oxigenous  gas  obtained  the  week  before 
from  red  precipitate,  being  placed  over  mcrc^iry, 
and  cledrifred  for  30  minutes,  was  dtminifhed  by 
one  5th,  the  forface  of  the  quickfilver  foon  began 
to  be  calcined,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  expe- 
riment the  glafs  tube  was  fo  lined  with  the  calx  as 
to  ceafc  to  be  tranfparent.  Upon  introducing  a 
l^kce  of  ironi  the  elc^kic  ftream  pa0ed  tbroKgb 
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the  afr  without  immediately  touching  Uie  meres* 
ry ;  yet  this  was  equally  calcined. 

(941.)  This  phenomenon  the  DoAor  afcribci 
foWy  to  the  diflblutfon  of  the  pure  air,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  unites  itfelf  with  the  metal;  as  ia 
thefe  experiments  the  mercury  had  not  squired 
any  fenfible  beat.  Two  inches  and  3  quaiters  cf 
the  fame  kind  of  air  being  placed  over  water,  and 
eledrified  in  the  fame  manner  half  an  hoar,  loft  a 
quarter  of  an  inch ;  and  being  allowed  to  ftand  11 
hours  in  the  tube,  loft  ^th  of  an  inch  more.  This 
was  very  nearly  the  fame  diminution  of  the  a4 
that  had  taken  place  when  it  was  ck^fied  orctj 
mercury ;  bot,  in  this  cafe,  the  proccfe  ap[ 
to  be  more  flow,  and  the  detached  principle 
fo  readily  abforbed.  The  air  remaining  after  tbe^j 
experiments,  being  tried  by  the  eudiometer,  "' 
not  differ  from  uneledrified  pmre  air  t^eo  ' 
the  fame  receiver. 

(^43.)  To  difco^er  whether  the  oxigeaousgl 
retained  any  of  the  acid  employed  in  itn  prodsi 
tion,  Dr  Van  Marum  repeated  the  cpcperiina 
with  air  procured  from  red  precipitate,  coofiil 
by  an  infiifion  of  tumfole,  bnt  cosld  not  percti 
in  it  the  leafi  change  of  colour.  He  alio  eled 
fied  air  obtained  from  rohiTum  and  tbe  vitnc 
acid,  phiced  over  fome  diluted  vinegar  of  lea 
but  this  was  not  rendered  at  all  tsrhid. 

(944O  Three  inches  of  azotic  gas  being  ^ 
fied  during  the  firft  5  aiinutes  were  augmentei 
3{th  inches,  and  in  the  next  xo  minutes  to 
inches :  fome  lixivium  was  then  introdvccd 
try  whether  thrs  would  abforb  it;  but  upon  bs 
Tledhified  15  mimttesy  the  co^mn  rofe  ts 
height  of  3|ths  inches.  It  was  adlowed  to  h 
in  the  tube  till  the  next  day,  when  it  was 
to  hate  funk  to  its  orljginal  dimenfiens. 

(945.)  Nitrotfs  air,  confined  by  lixivituo, 
tle^ified  during  half  »i  hour,  loft  3  qoaxteit 
its  bulk ;  the  Kxivium  appeared  to  have  abfod 
a  great  deal  of  nitrous  acid ;  and  the  air  itn 
ing  in  the  tube  did  not  fecm  to  differ  froia  a 
mon  azotic  gas.  Some  of  the  fame  nitroia 
confined  by  lixivium,  wa%«  by  (landing  3  wfl 
diminifhed  to  half  its  biUk,  and  this  refiduva 
proved  to  be  azotic  gas.  ThTHelcdricitfi 
ipecdlly  efFeds  that  feparation  of  th-  oitronil 
from  nttrous  air,  which  is  (lowly  produced  bf 
lixivium  alone. 

(946.)  HydrogeneuB  gas  obtained  firom  M 
ings  and  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  being  oooSl 
by  an  infiifion  of  tumfolcf  was  c]e<5hified  foe 
minutes  without  any  change  of  colour  in  tk 
fbfion,  or  any  alteration  in  the  bulk  of  tbfii 
The  tube  being  filled  with  the  &me  air  tff 
height  of  %\  inches,  and  placed  in  diluted^ 
g^  of  lead,  was  expofed  to  the  dedric  (lreaQ< 
ring  12  minutes,  in  which  time  the  indoicdi 
rofe  to  5  inches ;  but  the  vinegar  remaiied  ] 
fedly  clear.  Three  inches  of  inflammable  ak 
tained  from  a  mixture  of  fpirits  of  wine  wilh 
of  vitriol,  on  Ixring  eleftrified  for  15  minutes, 
to  10  inches ;  thus  dilated,  it  loft  all  its  'O*^^ 
bility,  and  wbeil  nitrous  air  was  added,  no  <& 
nution  enfued. 

(947.)  Acolumnofammonncalgasobtaines^ 
heat  from  fpiril  of  ial  aaunoniACi  3  inches  "^ 
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wMeJedrified  4  minutes^  and  rote  to  6  inches^ 
but  did  not  rile  higher  when  eledrified  xo  minutes 
loQ^.  it  appears  that  this  air  is  not  expanded 
man  bj  the  powerful  eledric  ftream  from  this 
midline  than  by  the  common  fpark.  Water 
would  not  abforb  this  ele^rified  air,  which  was 
Id  part  inflammable.  The  tube,  being  filled  to 
Ibc  height  of  an  inch  with  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
nd  inverted  in  mercury,  was  elt  drifted  4  mi- 
sutet ;  in  which  time  the  tube  was  filled  with  % 
inches  of  air,  which  is  proved  to  be  equally  in- 
lunmable,  tod  as  little  abforbed  by  water  as  the 
jlkjiinc  air.  Hence  Dr  Van  Marum  cotycdures 
Ibt  this  air  is  only  the  volatile  alkali  rendered 
idtftic. 

(948.)  A  rem^tkable  cicpertment  was  made^ 
ttbfch  iiluArates  fome  phenomena  obfervcd  in 
Aundcr  ftorms.    Two  balloons,  made  of  the  al- 

tiioidcs  of  9  calf,  were  filled  with  inflammable 
I  of  which  each  contained  about  %  cubic  feet, 
betch  gf  thefe  was  fufpended,  by  a  filfcen  thread 
^ut  8  fee:  long,  fucb  a  weight  as  was  juit  fuf- 
orat  to  prevent  it  from  rifing  higher  in  the  air; 
ley  were  connedted,  the^onc  wi^  the  pofitivc, 
f  other  with  the  negative  condudlor,  by  fraaJl 
fes  about  30  feet  long,  and  being  kept  near  ao 
*  afundcr,  were  placed  as  far  from  thp  machine 
the  Icoglh  of  thfi  wires  woujd  admit.  Qn  bc- 
(cledhfied,  tbcfc  balloons  role  up  in  the  air  ds 
[k  at  the  wire  allowed,  attraded  each  other, 
lunitiog  |L8  it  were  into  one  cloud,  gently  de- 
eded. The  rifing  of  thefe  artificial  clouds  is 
*0»ed  ^»  the  expanfion  of  the  air  they  contain- 
I  io  cooicquence  of  the  repulfive  force  comrou- 
Ued  to  its  particles  by  eledricity:  \yhen  in 
fcad,  their  oppofite  ele^rical  powers  dedroy- 
leach  other,  and  tt^y  recovered  their  fpccific 
Jknty  by  lofiog  the  caufe  of  its  diounution. 
u)  To  render  this  experiment  more  perfe^ 


rife  in  the  tube,  and  the  elevation  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  accuracy  of  the  vaccum ;  then  take 
the  tube  and  veflcl  from  under  the  receiver,  ind 
throw /(rong  fparks  on  the  brafs  ball  from  the  prime 
condudor. 

(^51.)  The  Dodor  obferved,  in  makmg  this  ex- 
penment,  that,  after  the  eledric  fpark  had  been 
taken  between  the  wire  and  the  liquor  about  a 
minute,  the  upper  part  of  it  began  to  look  red ; 
in  2  minutes  it  was  manifeftly  fo,  and  the  red  part 
did  not  readily  mix  with  the  liquor.  If  the  tube 
was  inclined  when  the  fparks  were  taken,  the  red- 
nefs  extended  twice  as  far  on  the  lower  fide  as  o» 
the  upper.  In  proportion  as  the  liquor  became 
red,  it  advanced  nearer  to  the  wire,  fo  that  the 
air  in  which  the  fparks  were  taken  was  diminiQi- 
ed ;  the  diameter  amounted  to  about  one  5th  of 
the  whole  fpace ;  after  which,  a  continuance  of 
%l\c  electrification  produced  no  fenfible  eficdl. 

(95a.)  In  order  to  difcovcr  whether  the  cauie 
pf  the  change  of  colour  was  in  the  air  or  in  the 
cledric  matter,  Df  Prieftley  expanded  the  air  ia 
the  tube  bv  ao  air-pump,  till  it  expelled  all  the 
liquor,  and  admitted  frelb  blue  liquor  in  its  placej 
but  after  this,  ele<ftricity  produced  no  fcnfiblc  ef- 
fet^  on  the  ^  or  on  the  liquor ;  fo  that  it  waA 
clear,  that  the  eledric  matter  had  decompofed  the 
air,  a^d  made  it  depofit  iomething  of  an  acid  na- 
ture. The  refult  was  the  fame  with  wires  of  dif- 
ferent metals.  '  It  was  alfu  the  fame  when,  b^ 
means  of  a  bent  tube,  the  fpark  was  made  to  pais 
from  the  liquor  in  one  leg  to  the  liquor  in  the  o- 
ther.  The  air  thus  dimini(h/:d  was  in  the  hig{^ 
4egrec  ooxioiM. 

(95J0  I'he  eJeiSric  fparjc,  in  pafljng  through 
different  claftic  fluids,  appears  of  different  colours. 
In  fixed  air,  the  fpark  is  very  white ;  in  inflanv 
mable  and  i^kalint  air,  it  appears  of  a  purple  or 
red  colour.    Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  con- 


tmtative,  the  Dodor  fufpended  to  the  galloon  duding  ^wer  of  theft  airs'is  different,  and  that 
licfa  was  conne<^ed  with  the  negative  conduc-  fixed  air  is  a  more  per£ed  ooncoadudor  than  in-' 
fe  a  bladder  filled  with  a  Qiixture  pf  inflanima-  flammable  air.  The  fpark  was  not  vifible  in  imt 
kttd  atmoipbericaj  air,  which,  being  kindled  from  a  caudic  alkali  made  by  Mr  Lane^  nor  in  aifr 
roe  fpark  that  toibk  place  on  the  union  of  thefe  from  fpirit  of  fait ;  fo  that  thefe  ^em  to  be  more 
JDds,  gaje  a  confiderable  explofion.  From  perfed  condudors  of  eledricity  than  water  or  Ob- 
W  expeiiments,  he  explains  the  fudden  eletra-    ther  fluids.     * 

fc  of  the  cioudsy  and  the  violent  Ihowers  of  (954«)  The  eledric  fpafk,  taken  in  any  kind  of 
a  and  hail,  which  oft^  accompany  thiin^ef  oil,  produces  hydrogenous  gas.  Dr  Prieftley  trie4 
*^"  it  with  ether,  oil  of  olives,  /)U  of  turpentine,  and 

effential  ofl  of  mint,  taking  the  ele<ftric  fpark  in 
them  without  any  air  to  begin  with ;  inQammabIc 
air  was  produced  in  them  alL 


i;o.]  Dr  ?RiESTLir  alio  found^  in  the  couric 
M  experiments  upon  air  and  the  eledric  fluid, 
|ti  by  means  of  the  fpark,  he  could  turn  vege- 
fk  bluet  to  a  red  colour.  We  muft  not,  how- 
Ff  (bppofe  that  this  was  any  indication  of  aq- 
ffro  the  cledric  fluid,  but  merely  of  the  decom- 
fP^  of  the  air,  and  its  converfion  into  fixed 
For  aerial  acid.  Th^  inftniment  ufed  in  this 
wnment  ts  a  glafs  tube  about  4  or  5  inches 
p  and  one  or  two  loths  of  an  inch  diameter  in 
Ftsiide;  apiec;e  of  wirciiput  into  one  end  of  the 
^1  ud  fixed  there  with  cement ;  a  brafs  ball  is 
wed  00  the  top  of  this  wire ;  the  lower  part  of  the 


(9S5')  On  Uking  a  fmall  ele^'c  explofion  for 
an  nour,  in  an  incb  of  fixed  air^  confined  in  a  gla(^ 


tube  one  loth  of  an  inch  diameter,  Dr  Prieftley 
found,  that  wh<en  water  was  admitted  to  it,  only  » 
ith  of  the  air  was  imbibed.  Probably  the  whole 
would  have  been  rendered  immifcible  in  water,  if 
the  eledrical  operation  bad  been  continued  a  fuf- 
ificicnt  time. 
(956.)  The  eledric  fpark,  taken  in  alkaline  air^ 

^ ^^^ ^  ^^  „„^ ,  ^..^  .^„^.  „.. ^ „.  ^..^    appears  of  a  red  colour ;  the  eledric  explofiona, 

fv  became  filled  with  water,  tinged  blue  with  which  pals  through  this  air,  increafe  its  bulk ;  fo 
P*^  of  tumlble  or  archil.  This  is  eafily  e&d-  that,  by  making  about  200  explofions  jn  a  quaa- 
^  by  Cetttng  the  tube  in  a  veffel  of  the  tinged  tity  of  it,  the  original  quantity  will  be  fometimes 
tta,  then  placing  it  under  a  receiver  on  the  plate  increafcd  :}th.  If  water  is  admitted  to  this  air. 
'  ^  sir.pump;  cxhauft  the  receiver  in  part»  and  it  will  abforb  the  original  quantity,  and  leave  a- 
KO}  on  letting  in  the  air|  the  tinged  liquor  wiU    bout  as  louch  dadic  fluid  as  was  geoeratcd  by  the 
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be  feaied  hermetically :  let  the  other  end  be  ce- 
mented inta  a  brafo  cap  with  a  valve*  or  into  a 
brafs  cocky  fo  that  it  may  he  fitted  to  the  plate 
of  as  ak  pump.  When  it  is  exhaufted,  let  the 
.  fcalcd  end  be  applied  to  the  con£<udor  of  an  drc- 
trical  machine,  while  the  other  end  is  either  held 
in  the  hand  or  coiintded  to  the,  floor.  Upon  the 
flighted  eicitation  the  eledric  fluid  will  accu> 
mukiie  at  the  fc;ded  end,  and  be  difcharged  thro' 
the  tnfide  in  the  form  of  a  fpatk»  and  this  accii* 
inulatioR  and  -difeharge  may  be  incelTantiy  repeat- 
ed till  the  tube  is  broken.  By  this  means  I  have 
iiad  a^ark  4%  inches  long ;  and  had  I  been  pro- 
vided with  a  proper  tube,  I  do  not  doubt  hot  that 
I  might  hare  had  afpark  of  four  Unv:s  that  length. 
}f,  inftead  of  the  fealed  end,  a  bulb  be  blown  at 
that  extremity  of  the  tube,  the  elednc  U^ht  wiH 
fin  tile  whole  of  that  buib,  and  then. pals  through 
the  tube  in  the  form  of  a  bniUant  fpark,  as  in 
the  foregoing  expertmeot ;  but  in  this  cafe  I  have 
leldom  been  aUe  to  repeat  the  trials  above  3  or  4 
times  before  the  charge  has  made  a  fmall  perforai* 
tion  in  the  bulb.  If,  again,  a  thermometer  filled 
with  mercury  be  inverted  into  a  ciAem,  and  the 
air  exfaauftcd,  in  the  manner  t  have  defcribed 
for  making  the  experiment  with  the  gage,  a  Tor- 
ricellian ▼acuum  will  be  produced ;  and  now  thf 
dedtric  light  in  the  bulb,  as  well  as  the  fpark  in 
the  tube,  will  be  df  a  vivid  green  ;  but  the  bulb 
will  not  bear  a  frequent  repetition  of  charges  be- 
fore it  is  perforated  in  like  manner  as  when  it  has 
been  exhaufted  by  an  air-pump.  It  can  hardly 
be  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  m  thcic  ca(es  the 
dcdric  fluid  aflumes  the  appearance  of  a  fpark  f , 
from  the  narrownefs  of  the  paflTage  through  which 
it  forces  its  way.  If  a  tube  40  inches  loqg  be  fix- 
ed into  a  globe  S  or  ^  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
whole  be  exhauiiied,  the  ele<^tnc  iluid»  after  pa£* 
^g  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  fpark  throughout 
the  length  of  the  tube*  wijl,  wh^  it  gets  into  the 
infide  of  the  globe*  expand  itfelf  in  aU  diredtons, 
entirely  filling  it  with  a  violet  and  purple  light, 
and  exhibiting  a  ftt  iking  inftance  <if  the  yaft  daJt- 
ttcity  of  the  eledric  fluid. 

(97**)l  *^  I  cannot  conclude  i]m  paper  wttb- 
out  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  the  ingeni- 
ous Mr  Br  OCX,  of  Norwich,  who  by  commui^ica- 
ting  to  me  his  inethod  of  boiling  mercury,  has  been 
the  chief  cattle  e^  my  fuccefs  in  thefe  experiments. 
I  have  lately  learned  fi'om  him,  that  he  has  aUb  afcer- 
tained  the  noo- conducing  power  of  a  perfed  va- 
cuum; but  what  fteps  be  took  for  that  purpofe*  I 
know  not.  Of  his  accuracy,  however,  1  an^  fo  well 
convinced,  that  had  I  never  made  an  experiroeot 
myfelf,  I  fhould,  upon  hi»  teftioKNiy  alone,  have 
been  equally  aflUred  of  the  fad.  To  mpft  of  the 
preceding  expcrin\eats  Dr  Prioe*  Mr  Lane,  an4 
ibmc  others  ofr  my  friends,  havebcea  cyc-witnefics; 
^nd  I  bclicre  that  they  were  as  thoroughly  fa^isfied 
ms  myfelf  with  the  reAilts  of  them.  I  muftbeg  leave 
to  obferve,  to  thofe  who  wifh  to  repeat  them, 
that.thefirftexpenoient  requires  foo^  nicety,  and 
no  inconfiderabk  dcg««€  oH  labour  ^d  patience. 
I  have  boiled  m^ny  gages  for  ftveral  hours  together 
without  fiiccefs,  and  was  for  Uune  time  difpofed  to 
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believe  the  contrary  of  what  I  am  now  convinced 
to  be  the  truth.    Indeed,  if  we  reafon  a  priori,  \ 
think  we  cannot  fuppofe  a  per£ed  vacuum  to  bi 
a  perfed  condudor  without  fuppo^ng  an  abliir 
dity ;  for  if  this  were  the  cafe,  either  our  atmd 
phere  muft  have  long  ago  been  deprived  of  all  it 
eledric  fluid,  by  being  ^very  where  furroundd 
by  a  boundlefe  condudor,  or  this  fiaid  muft  pa 
vade  every  part  of  infinite  fpace ;  and  conieqiKOC 
ly -there  can  be  no  iuch  thing  as  a  perfed  vacuo] 
in  the  uoiverie.    If,  on  the  contrary,  the  trtsth  4 
the  preceding  experiments  be  admitted^  it  «t 
ibJlow,  that  the  condading  power  of  our  atma 
phere  increafes  onlv  to  a  certain  height,  beyc^ 
which  this  power  begins  to  diminUh,  tiU  at  b 
it  entirely  vanifhc^ ;  but  io  what  part  of  the  ^ 
per  regions  of  the  air  thcfe  limits  are  placed, 
will  not  prefame  to  deteriniite.  It  would  not  pi 
haps  have  been  diScult  to  have  applied  the  re& 
of  fome  of  theie  expetiments  to  the  ezpUnaii 
of  meteors,  which  are  probably  owing  to  an 
cumulation  of  eledricity.    U  0  pot,  bowerer, 
prefent  defign  to  give  loofe  to  my  imagination* 
41m  fenfible,  that  by  indulging  it  too  freely,  m^ 
harm  is  done  to  real  knowledge ;  and  tbereft 
that  one  fad  in  phOofophy,  well  aficertaioedi 
niore  Iq  be  valued  than  whole  voluoies  of  fpea 
tive  hypothefes.'^ 

(97>)  Mr  Morgan  adds  in  a  note,  tbc  fioOa 
pig  account  of  the  method  of  making  the 

(V74O  **  Mr  Brook's  method  of  mairji^ 
curial  gages  is  nearly  as  follows :  Let  a 
tube  L,  (fg.  8,  Plate  CXXXIV,)  fealcd 
cally  at  one  end,  be  bent  into  a  right  an^lc 
in  two  or  three  inches-of  the  other  end.  At 
di&ance  of  about  an  inch  or  lefs  fi*oni  the 
let  a  bulb  K,  of  about  ^ths  of  an  inch  an 
ter;  be  blown  in  the  curved  end,  aiKl  let  the 
mainder  of  this  part  ojf  the  tube  be  dra^sro  ofit| 
fo  as  to  be  fuifictently  long  to  take  faold  of 
the  mercury  is  boiling.  The  bt^lb  K  is  dcfigi 
aa  a  receptacle  for  the  mercury,  to  prevent  i 
boi^iig  ov^ ;  and  jtbe  bent  figure  of  the  tubt 
adapted  for  its  inverfion  into  the  ciftcra  ;  fori 
breaking  off*  the  tube  at  M  within  \\h.  or  j-th  <tf 
inch  of  the  angle,  the  open  end  oi  the  ^age  v 
be  held  pGrpendiojubu-  to  |he  horixon  when  h  is  d 
ped  into  the  mercury  in  the  ctftem,  wtclKxit  ol 
l^ing  Ns  to  bring  our  finger  or  any  other  luhltai 
into  contad  with  the  niercury  in  the  gage,  w"^ 
never  fails  to  render  the  inftrument  imperfed 
is  necciiary  to  obierre,  that  if  the  tube  be  141 
15  inches  long,  I  have  never  been  able  to  boil 
etfeduaHy  for  the  experiments  mentioned  in 
paper  in  lefs  than  3  or  4  hours,  although  Mr  Broi 
terns  to  prefcribe  a  much  fhorter  time  for  tj 
purpofe ;  nor  will  it  even  then  fiicceed,  inilc&  1  ~ 
greater  attention  be  paid  that  no  bubblei  ol 
birk  behind,  which  to  my  own  mortificatioa  I  i 
qucQtly  found  to  have  been  the  cafe:  but 
ence  has  at  length  taught  me  to  guard  pretty 
againft  this  difappointment,  particularly  by  takiqC 
care  that  the  tube  be  completely  dry  before  UC 
inercury  is  put  into  it ;  for  if  this  caution  be 
obferVed,  the  iuftrument  can  never  be  node 
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fed.  There  is,  however,  one  evil  which  I  have 
Dot  yet  been  able  to  remedy ;  and  that  is,  the 
iotrodaftion  of  air  into  the  ga2;e,  owing  to  the 
loboiJed  mercury  in  the  ciftern :  for  when  the 
pge  has  been  a  few  times  exhaufted,  the  mer- 
nry  which  originally  filled  it  becomes  mixed  with 
fat  into  which  it  is  inverted,  and  in  confequencc 
lie  tacuam  is  rendered  lefs  and  lefsperfed,  till  at 
III  the  inftmment  is  entirely  fpoHed.  I  have  juft 

erased  a  ga^  fo  as  to  be  able  to  boH  the 
urj  in  the  cSem,  but  have  Rot  yet  aiSccrtain- 


feitsfucceff.'' 


T975.)  **  A  faft  fo  contrary  to  the  generally  re- 
lied opinion  of  the  conducting  powers  of  a  va- 
^■ni,"  (Mr  Tytkr  obfervcs  on  Mr  Morgan's  cx- 
(Hmenti,)  <*  could  not  but  excite  a  general  fur- 
Ac,  and  attempts  to  repeat  the  experiment 
iBld  no  doubt  be  ardently  wi(hed  for.  Unfor- 
fatelr,  however,  the  experiment  itfclf,  as  rouft 
neotly  appear  from  the  account  given  of  it  by 
f  Morgan,  is  of  fuch  a  precarious  nature,  as 

etmdoubtedly  diicoorage  any  ordinary  ele^ri- 
from  attempting  it ;  for  in  the  iirft  place^ 
pe  is  00  hope  of  fuccefs  without  a  very  tedi- 
j boiling  of  mercury nn  a  tube  for  feveral  hours; 
ierenwhen  this  is  done,  the  inflrument  will 
I  remain  in  a  (tate  of  pcrfe(ftion  for  any  length 
^e.  Mr  Cavallo,  who  has  greatly  improved 
tairpump,  gives  an  account  of  fome  very  cu- 
k  eiq>eriments  made  with  this  inftmment,  in 
krto  afccrtain  the  truth  of  Mr  Morgan's  pofi- 
«;  which  we  (hAll  Ukewife  give  in  his  own 
Wsf  with  the  conclufions  he  draws  from  them." 
■76.)  *•  I.  In  a  glafs  receiver,  of  fix  inches 
feter,  and  nine  inches  in  height,  having  a  brafs 
^  2  brafs  wire  of  two  loths  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
twa3  fixed  to  its  cap*  and  proceeding  through 
fmiddlc  of  the  receiver,  its  lower  extremitjr  was 
k  inches  diftant  from  the  aperture  of  the  re- 
fcvr,  and  of  courfe  of  the  plate  of  the  air  pumpt 
kn  the  receiver  was  placed  upon  it.  A  fine  linen 
•tad  was  faflened  towards  the  top  of  the  wire, 
i  4  inches  of  it  hanged  freely  alo«ig  the  brafs 
fct.  and  alnnoft  in  conta<5t  with  it.  The  extre- 
ij  cf  the  wire»  which  pafSng  through  the  brafs 
|projct*ted  out  of  the  receiver,  was  fumiihed 
lb  a  bail. 

ft) 70  "  Thus  prepared,  the  receiver  was  pla- 
Ij^upon  the  plate  of  the  pump,  without  any 
pW,  or  any  thing  elfe  befides  a  little  oil  on  its 
pkJc  edge,  which  muft  be  always  underftood 
all  the  other  experiments  related  in  the  courfe 
pii  chapter.  Then  the  exhauftion  was  com- 
pced,  md  at  intervals  fome  ele^ricity  was  com- 
picatcd,  either  by  the  approach  of  the  condu^or 
^»n  flcdrical  machine  or  the  knob  of  a  charged 
Pjto  the  brafs  ball  of  the  wire,  in  order  to  ob* 
nt  the  ftren^th  of  the  rcpulfion  of  the  thread 
•«the  wire  in  different  degrees  of  rarefaftion  ; 
•wi  degrees  were  afcertained  by  the  fhort  baro- 
^^^  gage.  Proceeding  in  this  manner,  it  was 
wred,  that  till  the  rareftidtion  did  not  exceed 
^  to  wit,  till  the  air  remaining  within  the  re- 
f»^  was  not  lefs  than  the  loodth  part  of  the  ori- 
"^  quantity,  whenever  the  ele^iicity  was  com- 
H»-'^cd  to  the  brafs  ball,  the  thread  firft  ad- 
J^  ' »  the  wire,  and  then  was  repelled  by  it; 
WI^  tf/.  repulfion  became  fmallcr  and  fmaller, 
^w^g  aa  the  exhauftion  came  nearer  to  the  a- 
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bore  mentioned  degree.  The  clinging  of  the  thread 
to  the  wire  firft,  was  becaufe  being  dry,  it  re*- 
quired  fome  time  before  it  acquired  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  ele^ricity  from  the  wire,  and  confe- 
quently  it  was  not  immediately  repelled.  When 
the  air  within  the  receiver  was  exhaufted  above 
100  times,  the  thread  was  not  firft  attra^ed  and 
then  repelled  as  before,  but  only  vibrated  a  little 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  then  remained  ia 
the  fituatibn  in  which  it  ftood  when  ele^ffcity 
vras  not  concerned.  By  exhaufting  the  receiTcr 
ftin  farther,  the  vibration  of  the  thread  when  elec- 
trified was  gradually  diminifhed  ;  fo  that  when 
the  degree  of  rarefadion  was  above  500,  fparics 
and  the  difcharge  of  a  jar  only  made  the  thread 
vibrate  in  a  manner  }uh  fenfible ;  but  this  vibra- 
tion, however  fmaH,  did  never  become  quite  in- 
fenfible,  even  when  the  receiver  was  exhaufted  to 
the  utmoft  power  of  the  pnmp,  which  was  very 
near  1000.  After  this  the  air  was  gradually  ad- 
mitted into  the  receiver,  and  at  various  intervals 
the  ball  of  the  brafs  wire  was  eledrified,  in  order 
to  obferve  whether  the  fame  phenomena  appeared 
at  the  different  degrees  of  exhauftion  as  had  done 
before ;  and  they  were  found  to  agree  with  fuf- 
ficient exa^nefs. 

(078.)  "  II.  The  brafs  wire  within  the  feme 
glafs  receiver  was  made  very  fhort,  and  from  its 
extremity  a  fine  linen  thread,  fix  inches  long,  was 
fufpended;  and  upon  the  plate  of  the  pump  a 
fmall  brafs  ftand  with  a  brafs  pillar  was  placed : 
fb  that  when  the  receiver  was  put  upon  the  plate* 
and  over  the  brafs  ftand,  about  one  inch  length  of 
the  thread  ftood  parallel  to,  and  at  various  re- 
quired diftances  from,  the  brafs  pillar.  (Thisdif- 
tance  was  altered  by  turning  the  brafs  wire  which, 
paifed  through  a  collar  of  leather  in  the  brafs  cap 
of  the  receiver.)  In  this  difpofition  of  the  appa« 
ratns,  whenever  any  the  Icaft  quantity  of  dec* 
trictty  was  communicated  to  the  knob  of  the  iMrafs 
wire,  the  thread  was  immediately  attraded  by 
the  brafs  pillar,  and  adhered  to  it  fome  time,  be- 
caufe, being  dry,  it  did  not  immediately  part  with 
the  acfjuired  eledricity.  At  various  degrees  of 
exhauftion,  the  ele^ricity  being  communicated  to 
the  brafs  ball  of  the  wire,  it  was  found,  that  the 
thread  was  always  attraded  by  the  brafs  pillar, 
though  from  a  greater  or  lefs  diftance,  according 
as  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  remained  within  the 
receiver.  Thus  when  the  air  was  rarefied  about 
xoo  times,  the  thread  was  attracted  from  about 
one  inch ;  wbta  the  air  was  rarefied  100  times, 
it  was  attradted  from  about  ^th  of  an  inch ;  when 
the  air  was  rarefied  300  times,  it  was  attracted 
from  about  one  loth ;  and  after  this  it  was  always 
attra^ed  JFrom  about  one  aoth,  even  when  the  aur 
within  the  receiver  was  rarefied  about  1000  times. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  air  in  the  receiver 
is  rarefied  about  300  times,  if  a  jar  is  diichargcd 
through  the  vacuum,  by  touching  its  knob  with 
the  ball  of  the  wire  on  the  receiver,  the  thread  is 
not  in  confequencc  of  it  attraded  by  the  brafs 
pillar :  the  reafon  of  which  feems  to  be,  becaufe 
that  a  large  quantity  of  eledricitv  opens  a  way  thro* 
the  vacuum,  and  paffcs  through  every  part  of  it  $ 
whereas  a  fmall  quantity  of  cleftricity,  even  the 
a<5tion  of  a  fmall  eledtncal  machine  ia  the  fame 
n>om>  at  no  very  great  diftance  from  the  appara- 
tus. 
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tos,  vtWl  caufc  the  ttiread  being  attratded  by  the 
brafs  pillar. 

:  (9?90  "  III.  The  brafs  ftand*  with  the  pillar, 
:iim1  the  thread  which  proceeded  from  the  wire, 
being  removed  from  under  the  receiver,  a  very 
fenfible  cle(5tronQcter  was  fattened,  inftcad  of  the 
thread,  to  the  extremity  of  the  brafs  trire.n  Thw 
ekdtrometercotirifted  of  two  very  fine  QKeri^irea; 
each  about  one  inch  long,  and  havinj;:  a  fmall  cone 
of  c^k  at  its  extremity. ,  The  fenfibiKty  of  fuch 
an  elc^omctcr  is  teaily  furprifing  5  for  even  the 
elcAricity  of  a  fin^lc  hair  excited,  does  fenflbly 
aife^it ;  and,  as  its  fufpenfion  is  almoit  without 
any  friiftlon  or ^ther  ia^>(Nliment,  ib never  deceive 
one  by  appearitrg^  to  be  -dedrifted  when  in  reallty^ 
it  is  not  ib.  With  this  pceparation#  the  receiver 
being  placed  upon  the  plate  of  the  air  pump,  the 
air  was  graduaUy  exhaoilod,  and  at  intervals  fome 
eiedxidif  w&s  oommuoicated  to  the  ball  on  the' 
outfide  of  the  receiver,  either  by  an  excited  efcc-' 
trie  or  by  a  chn^ed  jar ;  and  it  wa^  ftmfad  that 
the  corks  of  the  elcdroraeter  were  always  made 
to  diverge  by  it,  even  whtn  the  air  was  exhaufted 
as  much  as  poffible.  Indeed  their  divergency  was 
imaller  and  fmaller,  and  lafted  a  ihorter  tio^e,  ao^ 
cording  as  the  air  was  more  exhaufted,  but  it  wa# 
irifible  to  the  Ia<V.  -     ': 

(980.)  *^  In  this  expcrhnent,  analogtMis  to  whit 
kaa  been  obferved  m  the  preccdine,  when  the  air 
was  cxhaufted  above  30Q,.times,  if  a  jar  wAs  dif- 
charged  through  the  vacutun,  or  a  ftrong  {park 
was  given  to  the  knob  on  the  top  of  the  receiver, 
the  corks  of  the  elcdrometer  diverged  very  little 
indeed,  and  but  for  an  inftant ;  whereas  a  fmall 
quantity  of  ele^ricity  made  them  diverge  more^ 
iad  remam  much  ionger  in  that  ftate. 
.  (981.)  «*  It  fecras  deducible  from  thoie  expcri- 
ments,  that  eledtric  attra^ion  and  repulfion  take 
place  in  every  degree  of  rarefa<ftion,  from  the 
loweft  to  about  icooi  but  that  the  power  dimi- 
niihes  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  more  and  more 
rare&ed ;  and  by  following  the  law  we  may  per- 
haps conclude  with  F.  Beccaria,  that  there  is 
no  ele^ic  attra«ftion  nor  repulfion  in  a  perfeA 
vacuum  :  though  this  will  perhaps  be  impoffible 
to  be  verified  experimentally ;  becaufe  when  in  an 
cxhaaded  receiver  no  attra^ion  or  repulfion  is 
obierved  between  bodies  to  which  electricity  is 
communicated,  it  will  be  only  fufpeded,  that 
tbofe  bodies  are  not  fiifficiently  fmall  and  light. 
But  if  we  confult  reafoD,-and  which  alone  ought 
to  aflifl  us,  when  decifive  experimeaMare  not  prac- 
ticable, it  feeans  Hkely  that  eledtrid  aflradhon  and 
rcpnlfion  eaimcx  take  place  in  a  perfed  vacuum , 
by  which  I  only  mean  a  perfed  abfcnce  of  air  ; 
becaufe  either  this  vacuum  is  a  conduftor  or  a 
fion-condudor  of  eledtricity.  If  a  conda<5lor,  and 
uearer  to  perfedion  as  it  becomes  mote  free  from 
air,  it  mull  be  a  perfed  conduAor  at  the  fame 
lime  that  it  becomes  a  perfed  vacuum ;  in  which 
fcrtfe  ele^ic  attradion  or  repuUion  cannot  take 
place  among  bodies  inclofcd  in  it ;  for,  according 
to  every  notion  we  hive  of  elcdricity,  thofe  mo- 
Itions  indicate  cr  are  the  confequence  of  the  inter- 
vening fpacc  in  fome  meafure  obftruding  the  free 
paflfagc  of  the  elcitric  Uuid.  And  if  the  perfed 
vacuum  is  a  pertc<^  non  conductor,  then  neither 
tkttric  altraclioa  nor  repulhoji  csn  happeij  ia  it. 
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(982.)  **  IV.  In  ray  fornaer  cxpfcriircnts,  hating 
ah^ys  obferved  the  eledric  light  in  tbcrecciTcrrf 
the  air  pump,  even  when  the  air  was  rarefied  to 
the  utmoft  power  of  that  machine,  I  thought  pro- 
per to  repeat  that  experiment  with  receiTcts  of 
various  fixes ;  and  accordingly  have  ufed  rcceifew 
of  atxjve  two  feet  in  height,  and  ibme  of  as  hrgt 
a  diameter  as  the  plate  of  the  pump  could  admit, 
which  is  about  14  inches  ;  bnt  the  light  in  it  km 
always  viftble,  ohiy  with  different  colours  in  dif* 
ferent  degrees  of  exhaudion,  and  always  more  ^ 
ful'cd,  and  at  the  fame  time  Itfs  dd\ic,  whcntlfc 
a«*swa«  more  rarefied  ;  which  &eint  to  render  I 
probable,  that  when  the  atr  is  quite  removed  frog 
any  fprcc,  the  electric  light  is  no  looger  v-iflblil 
it,  as  muft  have  been  the  cafe  with  the  apd 
ment  of  Mr  WaKh's  double  barometer;  fcril 
a  maxim  very  well  eftablilhed  in  eledridty,  tk 
the  electric  light  is  only  vifible  when  the  dcd 
fluid,  in  paOing  from  one  body  to  another,  inc^ 
with  fome  oppofition  in  its  way  ;  and  accordii 
to  this  propofition,  when  the  air  isentirdyi 
moved  from  a  j;ivcn  receiver,  the  tkrctric  fli 
paffing  through  that  receiver  cannot  (hdwxnf  li^ 
becaufe  it  meets  with  no  oppofition  ;  but  tbisi 
not  account  for  the  receiver  ever  becoming  a  u 
conductor. 

(983.)  "  Having  juft  mentioned,  that  accord 
as  the  atr  is  nu>re  and  more  rarefied  in  a  rcoei 
ft)  the  electric  lijrht  becomes  gradually  marc  fs 
it  will  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  electric  hgtt 
more  diffufed  and  leis  bright  in  an  exhauitcd 
ceiver  than  in  air :  Thus,  when  the  receiver  si 
exhaufted,  the  difcharge  of  a  jar  through  tfl 
part  of  it  will  appear  like  a  fmall  globule  exod 
mgly  bright ;  but  wlien  the  receiver  \9  exbaol 
the  difchargc  of  the  fame  jar  will  fill  the  wb 
receiver  with  a  very  faint  light :  whereas  fonicp 
fons,  by  feeing  the  whole  receiver  illuroirwa 
are  apt  to  fay  that  the  light  of  ele^flricity  is  rt 
dcred  ftronger  and  greater  by  the  exhauftion. 

(984.)  **  V.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr  NAitui, 
the  67th  vol-  of  the  PbiL  Tranf.  that  having 
a  piece  of  leather,  juft  as  it  comes  from  th<l 
ther  fellers,  into  the  receiver  of  an  air  pamp»* 
afterwards  having  rarefied  the  aii  in  it  148  tin 
the  ele(5Vric  light  appeared  very  faint  in  it ;  whc 
as,  without  the  leather,  and  even  when  ihci 
was  much  more  rarefied,  the  light  of  the  defl 
fluid,  when  made  to  pafs  through  therecd« 
was  much  more  apparent.  In  confcqucnrt 
this  obfrrvation,  I  fufp^Aed  that  a  little  rooift 
in  the  receiver,  or  fome  other  effluvia  of  fobi 
ces,  might  perhaps  prevent  the  appearance  oft 
eledric  light  in  rarefied  air;  and  witithisn 
I  began  to  put  various  fubftances  fuxdliv<|y 
to  the  receiver ;  and  after  rarefying  the  ^ 
working  the  pump,  fome  eledric  fluid  was  oi 
to  pafs  through  the  receiver. 

(985.)  *'  When  a  piece  of  rooift  leather  w3$ jl 
into  the  receiver,  the  air  could  not  be  larefiwi 
bovc  100  limes,  and  the  eledric  fight  appftfl 
divided  into  a  great  many  branches;  though 
the  fame  time  another  fort  of  faint  l^bt  fiilt^i 
the  whole  cavity  of  tlie  receiver. 

(986.)  *♦  When  a  Imcn  rag,  moiftened  wrti 
mixture  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  water,  was  put  ^ 
to  the  receiver,  the  puxp  could  not  tthi""* 
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bov€  40  imw,  and  the  light  of  eledricity  appear- 
ed divided  into  m.iny  branches. 

(987.)  "  A  wine^l.ifs  full  of  olive  oil  placed  un- 
der the  receiver,  prevented  very  little  the  exhaiif- 
tionof  the  pump,  the  air  being  rarefied  above 
■400  tira^s.  The  eledric  light  appeared  eXa^Jy  ns 
it  ufualljr  doei  In  the  fame  degree  qf  rarefadion 
tben  no  oil  is  under  the  receiver,  viz.  a  unitorm 
fcint  lirht  inclining  to  purple  or  re^!. 

(988.)  "  Concentrated  vitriolic  acid  placed  in  a 
|Ufe  under  the  receiver,  produced  no  particular 
rflcf.  As  for  the  other  mineral  acidS)  they^i^ere 
lot  tried,  becaufc,  being  jrolalile,  they  would  .have 
^^l^ed  tbepump.  •  . 

^989.)  **.  Dry  folids,  that  had  a  confidcrablc 
bcil.as  fuiphuTy  aromatic  vroods  previoufly  noade 
lery  dry,  and  fomc  refins,  produced  no  pariicu- 
•rcfieift,  any  more  than  fome  of  them  prevented 
l»cry  great  degree  of  exhauftion,  Owing  to  fomt 
ttixtunc  which  ftill  adhered  to  them. 

1990.)  "  From  thefe  experiments  it  appears, 
kft,  that  in  (he  utmod  rarefadion  that  can  be 
Icdcd  by  the  bcft  air  pump,  which  amounts  to 
^t  loooy  both  the  eledric  light  and  the  elec- 
ic  attradion,  though  very  weak,  are  ftill  obfer- 
Iblr :  but,  idly,  that  the  attra^ion  and  repul- 

iB  of  eledricity  become  weaker  in  proportion 
the  ^ir  is  more  rarefied,  and  in  the  fame  map- 
rthe  intenfity  of  the  light  is  gradually  dimlnifh- 
»  j?Ik7w,  by  reafoning  on  this  analogy,  we  may 
•Bcludc,  that  both  the  attradlion  and  the  light 
81  ccafe  in  a  perfcdt  abfencc  of  air ;  but  this  will 
fwr  account  for  this  perfedl  vacuum  ever  bc- 

ring  a  oon-condudor  of  eledricity ;  for  fihcc 
cicdric  fluid  is  very  elaftic,  and  expands  Itfelf 
fcj  more  and  more  freedom  in  proportion  as  the 
tfilmce  of  the  air  h  rciiioved,  it  fcems  unna- 
Ual  that  it  Hioulc]  be  incapable  of  peKvading  a 
Vh&  fACthim :  however,  the  faft  leern^  to  bt 
%  afccrtaincd  by  Mr  VVals^  and  Mr  Mor- 
411 ;  and  the  only  thing  that  remains  to  be  done 
to  tnvcftigate  the  caufe  of  fo  rcnlarkible  3l  jiro* 
«y  "    See  §  289,  190. 

KY  o/d  SINOLE  EL£CTRIC  FLUID. 

(f9i.)  MrCavALLO,  after  dating  forriepropo- 
tioas  on  the  repulQon  of  bodies  poffeded  of  the 
p^  fort  of  ekihricity,  and  recapitulating  his  ar- 
tecnis  in  favour  of  the  Franklinian  theory,  .the 
^ance  of  which  wc  have  given  in  tke  preceding 
ptiic,  has  the  following  expefiments  and  rea- 
ping, oil  the  theory  of  a  Angle  ele<ftric  fluid. 
The  other  experiments  (fays  he)  which  have 
to  conBdered  as  repugnailt  to  the  Franklioian 
^thefts  may  be  almoil  all  reduced  to  thi^  vi2« 
m  in  making  the  difcharge  of  a  Leydeii  pfiial* 
K  highly  charged,  through  a  long  circuit,  tKe  cf. 
p  of  the  difcharge  is  more  fenfibly  felt  by  ihofc 
krti  of  the  circuit,  which  lie  near  the  two  coat- 
Ip  of  the  phial,  than  by  the  itiiddlertioft  parts  df 
K  circuit  which  lie  farther  of.  But  very  little 
wWeration  is  required  to  fhew,  that  the  eipla- 
*»o  of  that  pbenomenon,  upon  the  ibote  men- 
^  bvpothcfis,  is  not  attended  with  any  diffl- 
B'lr.  I  fliall,  however,  for  the  fake  of  pcrfpi- 
j^ydrfcribe"!  or  3  of  thcfc  experiments,  and  ihaH 
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(99a.)  "Exp.  1.  Charge  a  Leydcn  phial  ver^ 
weakly 4  vit.  fo  as  juft  to  afford  a  viiiblc  fpark 
when  difcharged;  then  apply  a  finger  of  one  hand 
to  the  outfide,  arid  a  fingei  Qf  the  other  hand  ta 
the  inlide  coating  of  it.  The  effcd  will  be,  that 
the  (li^htefl  pricklings  will  be  felt  on  thefc  finger# 
and  nowhere  clfe.  Charge  the  phial  a  littl?  high- 
er, then  apply  the  fingers  to  its  two  coalings  ai 
before,  and  a  iharper  l^nfation  will  be  felt  all  along 
the  two  fingers.  If  the  phial  be  charged  ftill  high* 
er«  the  (enfation  Will  be  felt  as  high  as  the  wtifts  | 
with  a  greater  charge^  the  fenfation  will  tc  felt  ia 
the  arms,  Jtc.  .  . 

(9^.1.)  "  Exp.  il.  lofulatc  a  great  qumber  dt 
metallic  balls  or  bat-Sj  or,  in  fhort,  an^  condu^ 
ing  fubftancef",  and  difpofe  them  fo  as  to  be  with^ 
in  a  fmall  diflance  of  each  other,  bUt  not  in  ac- 
tual conta(5l.  The  diftance  between  ^hy  two  con« 
tiguous  bodies  ought  to  be  equal,  which  may  b^ 
^afily  done  by  interpoiing  a  card,  or  fometmng 
elfe  of  a  proper  thicknefs,  when  the  bodies  are  (I- 
(iiated  in  their  places,  but  not  to  reitairi  between 
thenu  .  Let  this  interrupted  circuit  form  the  com<* 
nuinication  Ix^tween  the  two  (idel  of  a  chargecl 
Leyden  phial ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  whea 
the  charge  of  the  phial  is  very  weak,  fparks  will 
be  fech  between  tKefe  interruptions  of  the  circuity 
which  are  hear  the  two  coated  furfaces  of  .tko 
phiai ;  If  the  charge  be  higher,  the  fparks  will  be 
extended  through  more  interrUptioiis ;  and  if  tho 
charge  be  ftill  higher,  the  fparks  will  be  fcctt 
through  all  the  intert(iptiori«  of  the  cii-cuit. 

(994.)  "  Exp.  III.  Take  a  pretty  long.glafs  tube 
fiirnifhed  with  metallic  caps  at  both  ends,  one  of 
wKicb  caps  miuft  have  i  ftpp-coc^,  and  exhaull  it 
of  air  by  an  air-pump.  Then  let  this  exhauAed 
tube  form  part  of  the  circuit  between  the  iniid^ 
^nd  outiide  of  a  charged  Leyden  phial ;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  when  the  charge  of  the  jar  it 
very  weak,  the  two  ends  only  of  the  lube  will  he 
illuminated;  whereas,  when  the  charge  Is  iuffi* 
cientlv  high,  the  light  will  pervade  the  whole  ca* 
vity  of  the  tube  from  end  to  end. 
.  ^9'^50  **  In  thefe  and  itiany  fimilar  expefimenti^ 
thofe  perfons  who  wifh  to  find  faiilt  with  the  by* 
pothcus  of  a  flngie  ele^ric  fluid,  imagine  that  i 
double  current  and  two  diftindl  powers  rhufl  oe- 
ceffanly  exift.  They  are  fatikficd  with  the  flighfe 
evidence  of  their  fenfes^  and  do  not  give  them* 
felves  the  thduble  6f  confidkriog  the  mattef  any 
farther.' 

(996.)  "  In  order  to  fhow  thatthofc  appearati* 
CCS  arc  pcrfedily  and  unequivocally  explainable  00 
the  theory  of  a  fingic  ele^ric  fluid,  I  ftiall  jufk 
inention  two  known  trutl^s,  viz.  ift.  That  the 
condenfatioii  of  an  elaliic  fliiid^  (\ich  as  the  elec» 
trie  fluid  is  fuppofed  to  bcj  is  inverfely  at  the 
^aces  in  which  it  is  confined.  Thus  when  a  cer* 
iim  quantity  of  it  is  confined  in  half  the  fpace>  it 
is  then  faid,  that  its  cbnderffatioti  is  double  of 
wh^lt  it  was  before ;  wheti  it  is  confined  !ntO  the 
loth  part  of  the  original  fpace,  the  cotidenfatioa 
is  ten  tithes  greater  and  fo  oti.  idly.  That  th4 
cfrefts  producrd  by  a  certain  quantity  of  elcdri* 
city,  fuch  as  the  fpark,  fbock,  ic.  arc  propoc>i 
tional  to  it&  eondenfatioti.  l1)Uft  the  bigbcft  charge 
of  i  piht  phial  will  give  a  hian  a  much  greater 
ibockj  thiix  be  would  with  to  receive  |  yet  if  that 
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charge  be  communicated  to  a  battery  of  lod  fquare 
hctf  and  the  lame  msln  apply  his  hands  to  the 
two  fides  of  that  battery,  be  wfll  hardly  feel  the 
ihock ;  becaufe  the  fame  c|uantity,  which,  in  the 
former  cafe,  was  conlined  into  a  fmatl  fpace,  lofes 
the  greateit  part  of  its  power,  when  it  comes  to 
be  rarefied  into  a  much  hrger  fpace." 

(097.)  After  fome  farther  rlluftration  of  his  ex- 
penments,  Mr  Cavallo  concludes  thus:  •*  The 
peculiar  merits  of  different  hypothefes  on  any  phi- 
lofophical  fubjed,  are  not  to  be  derived  from 
thofe  phenomena,  which  admit  of  an  eafy  expla- 
l!ftition  upon  different  fuppofitions,  but  they  muft 
be  determined  by  thofe  which  can  only  be  eicplain- 
cd  upon  one  theory  and  no  other.  Therefore  the 
foregoing  experiments  will  not  rtnder  the  hy- 
pothefis  of  a  fingle  eledric  fluid  more  probable 
than  fome  other  clc^c  hypothefes ;  but  the  ex- 
periments which  render  that  bypothefis  more  like- 
ly to  be  true,  are  thofe  which  (how  an  evident 
current  from  the  pofitive  to  the  negathre  fide  in 
the  difcharge  of  a  Leyden  phial ;  or,  in  general  a 
current  from  a  body  pofitively  ele^rified,  and  to- 
wards a  body  negatively  eledlrtfiei! ;  rtncc  thofe 
.experiments  do  not  admit  of  an  ea'y  explanation 
on  anv  other  hypothefis.  Therefore  the  objcd  of 
this  fedlion  has  been  only  to  (how,  that  thofe  ex- 
periments, which  are  confldered  as  contradidory 
to  the  theory  of  a  fingic  eledlric  fluid,  are  fo  far 
Urbm  contradiiSing  it,  that  they  may  be  clearly 
^nd  fatis^dtorily  explained  by  it.'' 

Sect. XXXI.  0/tbe  preparation  o/tbe  elec- 
trical AMBER  TARNISH. 

(998.)  We  (hall  conclude  the  pradical  part  of 
this  treatifc»  with  another  extraft  from  Mr  Ca- 
yallo's  3d  and  la(t  vol.  containing  his  method  of 
preparing  the  electrical  amber  vamifh. 

(999.)  «<  It  is  well  known  (fays  he)  that  glafs 
fre<|uently  becomes  a  condudtor  of  tledricity,  in 
confequence  of  its  being  apt  to  attract  moidurc 
from  the  atmofphere.  To  avoid  this  inconve- 
nience, the  makers  of  philofophical  inftruments  ge- 
nerally cover  glafs  legs  and  other  parts  of  the  elec- 
trical apparatus  with  a  coat  of  fome  non-eledric 
fubilance.  Sealing  wax  and  amber  vamilh  have 
been  principally  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  The  feal- 
ing  wax  has  been  laid  on  the  glafs  two  different 
ways  ;  viz.  either  by  making  the  glafs  fufficiently 
hot,  and  then  rubbing  a  piece  of  fealing  wax  upon 
h,  or  by  firft  dilTolving  the  fealing  wax  in  fpirit 
of  wine,  and  then  laying  it  upon  the  glafs  with  a 
hair  pencil.  The  firft  of  tbeie  methods  is  in  my 
opinion  the  beft,  but  it  is  not  practicable  with 
large  pieces  of  glafs ;  for,  befides  the  danger  of 
breaking  the  glafs,  when  a  large  piece  of  that  fub- 
ftance  has  acquired  the  degree  of  heat  that  is  (uU 
fl^ient  for  the  purpofe,  it  will  retain  that  heat  fo 
loUg  as  to  dry  the  fealing  wax  too  much. 

(1000.)  "  The  electrical  amber  vamifh,  when 
properiy  prepared,  and  carefully  laid  upon  the 
gUi^,  will  preferve  its  infulating  property  full  as 
well  as  the  fealing  wax,  which  is  applied  by  means 
of  heat ;  but  the  preparation  of  this  vamifh  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  attention  ;  for  if  it  be  not 
properly  made,  the  glafs  will  not  in  the  leaft  be 
Improved  by  it.    I  fhail  therefore  be  as  particular 
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as  I  can  in  defcribing  the  proccfs,  and  in  potntiiic 
out  the  caofcs  which  are  moft  likely  to  prercot  ifci 
fuccefs. 

(looi.)  "  Preparation  of  the  ambe*.  Re- 
duce fome  pieces  of  amber  (the  yellow  it  the  bcft) 
into  tolerably  fine  powder,  and  then  mck  it  in  an 
unglazcd  earthen  vciTel,  over  a  charcoal  fire. 
When  melted,  pour  it  whiMt  fluid  opon  an  inm 
plate,  and  as  foon  as  it  is  cold,  it  nioft  be  pofondU 
ed  and  fifted  through  a  very  fine  fierc.  It  muft 
not  be  expected  that  amber  will  melt  into  as  fluid 
a  ftate  as  water  or  oil ;  for  it  will  hardly  acquire 
the  fluidity  of  cold  honey,  and  therefore  it  muft, 
not  be  kept  upon  the  fine  longer  than  may  be  a^ 
cefTary  to  produce  that  effcd,  othcrwifc  it  w% 
be  bumcd. 

(1001.)  "Process   for  making  the  taip 
nish.    Haifa  pint  of  linfeed  oil,  otic  oz.  of 
cbarum  Saturn^  and  i^  oz.  of  litharge  moft 
fet  to  boil  in  an  iron  pot  over  a  charcoal  fire. 
foon  as  the  oil  has  diffolvcd  the  two  other 
dients,  i^  oz.  bf  the  prepared  amber  muft  be 
ded,  and  then  the  whole  muft  be  left  to  boil 
proper  degree  of  confiftence.    Laftly,  it  muft 
mixed  with  fuch  a  quantity  of  fpirit  of  tui  _ 
as  will  bring  it  to  the  confidence  of  olive  oiL 
(hall  now  fubjoin  the  necefl*ary  precautions. 

(1003.)  *•  The  capacity  ol  the  l)oilcr  ihould 
a^  leaft  4  or  ^  times  greater,  than  the  bulV:  of  1 
terials.  In  order  td  allow  for  the  fwdling  of 
compofition,  which  is  very  confiderablc 
the  latter  end.    For  the  lame  realbn  the  bd 
muft  be  conftantly  watched,  and  muft  not  be 
moved  from  the  fire  whenever  the  liquor 
near  the  top;  for  if  any  of  it  run  over,  it  w9 
fire.    The  mixture  (hottld  be  flirted  every  %  « 
minutes,  but  after  it  has  boiled  for  »  h<mf% 
(hould  be  ftirred  oftcner.    An  irop  ladle  s 
fit  for  this  purpofe. 

(1004.)  ••  The  confiftcncy  of  the  liquor 
When  it  has  boiled  fufliciently  ;  for  if  at  that 
a  drop  of  it  be  rubbed  between  two  knife  W 
and  the  blades  are  afterwards  feparatcd,  the  tj 
will  ftretch  like  a  continued  thread  firom  one 
to  the  other.  When  thi»  eflfea  takes  ptaoet 
pot  may  be  removed  from  the  fire  and  1^ 
cool,  but  before  it  b/rcomes  quite  cold,  the  ^ 
of  turpentine  muft  be  mixed  with  it.  The  I 
way  of  forming  this  mixture  is  to  put  the  fj[Nrlt 
turpentine  into  a  bafon ;  then  to  add  one  ladlci 
of  the  vami(h  at  a  time,  and  to  ftir  it  uotSl 

auite  difTolved  i^  the  fpirit.  The  ▼ami(h 
)en  be  put  in  bottles  aiul  kept  for  ufe. 
(1005.)  •*  If  the  compofition  has  been  boi 
too  much,  the  colour  of  the  vamilh »  when 
with  the  fpirit  of  turpentine,  inftead  of  a  bro« 
ifl]  yellow,  will  be  dark  brown ;  and  if  it  hat  1 
been  boiled  fufliciently,  the  vamilh»  wbea  " 
upon  the  glafs,  will  always  retaia  a  degree 
Clamminefs.  This  damminefs  is  Ukewtfe  pnaM 
ced  when  the  litharge  and  the  faccarom  <atn 
arc  not  very  dry.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  ■ 
dry  thofe  articles  thoroughly  previous  to  their  te> 
ing  mixed  with  the  oil. 

(1006.)  **  This  vamifli  is  laid  upon  the  ^U&lj^ 
means  or  a  hair  pencil,  and  one  coat  of  it  is  qdie 
fuffidcnt  to  prelerve  the  iufuUling  property  d 
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^s :  but  care  fhouTd  be  taken  to  render  the  glaft 
KTfcAly  dean  and  dry,  and  to  warm  it  pieviouf- 
Y  to  the  application  of  the  vamifti. 

(1007.)  "If  the  Tamilh  has  been  rightly  prepa- 
rd  it  will  dry  very  fpeedily ;  but  for  greater  fc- 
nrity,  it  will  beadvifable  to  leave  the  vamifhed 
tUs  in  a  dry  place  for  a  day  or  two  in  fummcr, 
nd  a  little  longer  in  winter.*' 

PART  IV. 
MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY- 

tCT.  I.    O/"/^^  ORIGIN,    IMPROVEMENT  tflli/AI^ 
VANTAGES  o/'MeDICAL  ELECTRICITY. 

(1008.)  The  application  6f  the  elc(5tric  fluid  to 
ledical  purpofes  took  its  nfe  not  long  after  the 
ifcovery  of  the  electrical  machine.  The  firft  idea 
F  its  probable  utility,  in  this  refpedl,  appears  to 
ire  ariic:!  from  obfcrving  the  effeds  produced  by 
,  upon  thofe  who,  from  curiofity,  lubmitted  to 
f  elc^rified ;  although  the  fear  natural  to  per- 
iod who  firlt  venture  to  makefuch  experiments, 
tKibtlef:*  led  them  to  magnify  tbefe  cffcds,  and 
I  alcnbc  to  elc^ricity  all  thofe  confequences 
hkrh  probably  arofc  from  their  own  apprchen- 
005 ;  fuch  as  increale  of  pulfation,  heat,  perfpi- 
tion,  &c. 

(1009. J  Mr  Cavallo  fays,  that  "  the  number 
f  paucotvclcdtrified  at  that  time  is  prodigious, 
kl  the  pretended  cures  clTe^ed  by  it  were  won- 
ttful  indeed.  Accounts  of  thofe  nr.iraclcs  perfor- 
Kd  by  eledbicity  were  publilhed  in  various  parts 
r  Europe,''  (See  ^  31,  33,)  "  together  with  the 
ictbod  of  ele^ntying  the  patients;  to  which 
tre  added  fuch  theories  as,  allowance  being 
jdc  for  the  infancy  of  electricity  at  that  time, 
ould  fieem  impollible  ever  to  have  been  propo- 
d  to  the  public.  Thefe  theories  were  ufualljr 
rfbrccd  by  the  account  of  experiments  which 
kca  proT«l  falie  upon  examination."  (See  }  34.) 
But  at  prcfcnt  a  much  better  acquaintance  with 
»c  Cc'icnce  of  eltdlricity  than  philofpphcrs  had  a- 
wt  30  or  40  years  ago,  and  Ids  fiiith  in  the  ac- 
wnts  of  the  generality  of  thofe  perfons,  whofe 
ttrtft  it  is  to  promote  the  ufe  of  ele<5tricity  in 
rdicine,  has  pointed  out  the  ef[e^9  of  that  pow- 

Dpon  the  human  body,  in  various  circumflan- 
rt,  zxnd  has  (hewn  how  far  we  may  conBde  in  it ; 
biblilliiog  upon  indifputable  fads,  that  the  pow- 
'  of  dedriaty  is  neither  that  admirable  panacea 

wat  confidcred  by  fomc  fanatical  and  interelled 
fHons,  nor  fo  ufeleis  an  application  as  others 
Kvc  aflertcd  ;  but  that  when  properly  managed, 
IS  an  harmlefs  remedy,  which  fometimes  inftan- 
neoufly  reau>ves  divers  con^plaints,  generally  re- 
eves, and  often  perfe<f>ly  cures  various  diforderb, 
Knc  of  which  coyld  not  be  removed  by  the  ut^ 
koft  endeivoani  of  phyHcians  and  furgeons. 

{1010.^  *•  When  the  firft  rumour  occafioned  in 
^arope  by  the  accounts  of  many  pretended,  and 
f  a  few  real  wonders,  performed  by  eledricity, 
^  10  ibme  meafure  (ubfided,  many  creditable 
nd  experienced  phyficians,  who  juftly  confider- 
IS  it  as  their  duty,  had  undertaken  to  examine 
be  power  of  this  new  remedy,  publilhed  fome 
tnfaccelifful  applications  of  eledricity  in  divert 
ii£calcs;  lo  which  ca(ei  they  had  &ot  only  pre- 
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fcribed  the  eledrization,  but  the  operation  had 
been  performed  either  by  themfclvcs  or  under  their 
infpedion.  Thefc  publications  gave  a  new  turn 
to  the  reputation  of  medical  eledtriclty  ;  and  (incc 
that  time  thegenemliry  of  phy  (iciai  s  and  furt^fons 
had  not  the  leaft  regard  for  its  medical  applica- 
tion ;  fo  that  the  praftitioncrs  of  it  were  rather 
conQdered  as  fanatics  a;)d  impoftors.  However, 
an  attentive  examination  of  this  fubjeA,  after  fe« 
veral  trials,  and  after  overcoming  in  a  great  mea- 
fure the  rootefl  prejudice  among  phyficians,  be- 
gan to  eftablifli  anew  the  reputation  of  medical  e- 
le^ricity ;  and  fhewed  that  many  applications  of 
c!e»5tricity,  pubHfhcd  in  the  above-mentioned  ac- 
counts, had  proved  unfuecefsful,  becaufe  the  o- 
peration  was  nut  managed  properly;  fo  that  it 
had  been  the  alufe,  'and  not  the  ufe  of  eledlrici- 
ty,  that  had  proved  unfuecefsful,  and  in  fome 
cafes  even  detrimental ;  for  at  that  time,  ftrone 
ihocks  and  ^rong  fparks  were  generally  adminil- 
tered,  which  a  long  feries  of  experiments  and  ob-. 
fervations  has  proved  to  be  generally  ufelefs  or 
hurtful.  Mr  Lovet,  who  pradlifed  medical  elec- 
tricity for  a  long  time  W4S,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
firft  who  protefted  agatn(t  the  ufe  of  ftrong  (hocks  % 
and  in  an  efTay  of  his  in  titled  Bi^til  Medium  pro* 
'vrd^  aflTerts,  the  (hocks  to  be  ufed  in  medical  e* 
leflricity  fhould  be  very  fmall ;  by  which  treat- 
ment he  hardly  ever  failed  of  curing  or  at  leait 
relieving  his  patients.'^ 

(loii.)  Electricity  differs  from  other  medi* 
cal  applications  in  this,  that  it  requires  not  fo 
much  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  diftemper,  at 
a  peculiar  nicety  in  conau<fting  the  operation. 
For,  howevjsr  paradoxical  this  may  appear,  it  is 
certain  that  the  clf<5lric  (hock  is  by  no  means 
prejudicial  to  perfo.is  in  health,  and  therefore  to 
cledrify  a  found  part  of  the  body  along  with  a 
difeafcd  one,  can  do  iic  harm.  The  dtjrrce  of  e- 
IcArixitiou  rauft  be  regulated  rather  by  the  pa* 
tient's  feelings,  than  by  the  fpecies  of  difcafe,  and 
then;forc  nofology  is  not  an  indifpenfably  neceflTa* 
ry  branch  of  (cience  to  the  medic^  cledrician. 

(loia.)  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
medical  elc(5tricity  will  have  evei  y  chance  of  being 
beft  applied,  as  well  as  improved  by  (kilful  phy- 
ficians  or  furgeons,  whole  knowledge  of  anatomy* 
a«  well  as  of  nofology,  will  enable  them  to  direft 
the  ele^cal  ^utd>  to  the  mo(t  proper  part  oc 
the  body,  and  to  pafs  it  through  the  mod  minute 
velTels,  according  to  the  natuic  of  the  difeafc  and 
the  part  of  the  body  affe^cd.  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  in  fqch  (kilful  hands,  this  ufefiil  branch 
of  the  fcicnce  may  be  brought  to  perfeAion,  by 
the  difcovcry  of  eaficr  and  more  certain  method* 
of  applying  the  eledric  fluid  with  the  beft  effcd8» 
in  different  difeafes. 

(1013.)  "  The  fuperiority  of  eledricity,"  (ays 
Mr  Cavallo,  "  over  other  remedies,  in  many  cafc^ 
may  appear  from  conhdering,  that  medicines  in 
general  cannot  always  be  confined  to  a  pirticular 
part  of  the  body,  knd  to  let  them  pais  through 
other  parts  is  olten  dangerous,  for  which  realoQ 
they  cannot  be  ufed ;  befides  that  after  thofe  me* 
dicmes  have  exerted  their  required  power,  they 
are  with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all,  (eparated  from 
the  body.  But  it  is  of^  no  confequence,  whether 
the  power  of  clc^ricity  paflTes  through  this  or  that 
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other  ptrt  of  tbc  body,  in  order  to  come  at  the  ' 
feat  of  the  difeJife  ;  and  after  having  exerted  its 
iAion,  It  is  inftan'ly  difprrfcd.    Hence  it  appear^ 
why  cleftricity  h  is  often  cured  fuch  obtlinAtc'dif- 
orders  as  have  not  yielded  to  any  other  treatment." 

(fiCT.  II.  Of  the  APPARATUS  ntreffary  for  (U  MB- 
DICAI.  AMPLICATION  o/ ELECTRICITY. 

TtoT^.)  The  appAj-atus  for  i^edical  eledtricity, 
|>endes  the  flcitrical  machine  already  dcfcribed, 
(Part  III.  Sta.  II.)  confifts  of  the  following  ar- 
tides ;  I   An  initiating  *^ool  with  glafs  feet,  or, 
Vhat  ts  much  better,  an  ami  chair,  well  rounded 
at  the  edgos  of  the  wooden  part*,  and  fixed  on  k 
large  ftool  with  glafs  feet,  which  (hould  be  at 
leaft  9  or  lo  inches  in  length ;  for  the  longer  the 
|cet  are,  the  better  <it ill  the  infiilation  be. '  The 
infide  part  of  the  back  of  the  chair  fhould  move 
6n  an  hinge,  that  it  may  occafionaHy  be  let  down 
to  the  ftoo),  and  the  back  of  the  patient  be  thus  e- 
icftrified  rtiore  ponvcniently ;  the  arms  of  the  chair 
^ould  be  made  longer  than  ordinary.    3.  A  Ley- 
den  bottle  wHh  k  dncharging  elc^flrometier.    ^.  A 
pair  of  direftors  of  confiderableTize,  With  glafs 
landlcs  and  -wooden- pointji.  -  4.  A  large  metallic 
ball  of  brafs  or  copper,  with  a  metallic  handle  to 
receive  the  fparks.  .The  ball  (Jio'iild  be  unfcrew- 
<d,  and  the  'wire  long  and  (Jiarp  pointed  to  receive 
the  ftrcam  of  electric  fire.    5.  A  few  glafs  tubes 
Df  different  bores,  fome  of 'them  with  capillary 
points.    6.  §cveral  yards  of  br*fs  w'irt  or  chain  ; 
or,  which  is  much  better,  fevcral  lengths  of  wires 
with  loopji  at  tbc  end  ;  the  part  of  the  wire  he- 
tween  thefe  being  covered  with  fome  non  cbpdudt- 
fng  fubftance,  as  a  filk  ribbon,  ^c* 
•   (ioi5.)*The  directors  are  reptefcnted  on  Phu 
CXXXIV.^.  9.  the  handles  bcinR  of  glafo,  one 
l>f  them  having  ^  ball  on  its  end  reprcfcntcd  by  A  ; 
.  the  other  is  without  the  bajU  haviqg  its  wire  bent 
for  the  conveniency  of '  cnnduAlng  the.  eledtri^ 

trcam  oq  the  eye,  &c.  Either  otf  the  balls  may 
e  unfcre^ed .  from  ^he  wires,  awd  the  ^vooden 
point  B  fcrcwcd  in  its  place,  or  the  pointed  end 
pf  the  braff  wiilc  ufcd.  T^e  glafs  handles  fhould 
fee  held  aft  far  from  the  brafs  work  as  poffible.  To 
fconvcy  the  electric  fluid  to  the  ear  or  throat,  glafs 
tubes  with  (liding  brafs  wires  through  them  fhuuld 
be  made  ufe  of,  fuch  as  are  reprcfcnted  in^.  lo. 
and  II. ••  ■','    I'    '»'  ■:   ■        /  :  ■.  .  ^ 

:  (10x6.)  EiG.  i».  rcprefents  the  eledric  forceps, 
which  is  thought:  by  fdme  eledricians  to  be  more 
convenient  for  giving  the  (hcctthan  the  direiftors. 
Fig.  \$.  is  the  n>edical  jar,  with  an  eledrometer, 
that  regulates  the  ftrcngth  of  the  fhocfc,  and  en- 
tbles  the  operator  togivea  fucceilion  of  them  of 
tiearly  equal,  force. '  On  theiipper  part  of  a  bent 
p'ccc  of  glafs  C  is  cemented  a  brals  focktt  D,  which 
is  fkAened  to  a  •fpring:'tube  J5  ;  a  vuire  F  moves  in 
this  tube,  fo  that  the  ball  G  may  be  fet  at  any  re- 
«uired  diilance  from  the  ball  H.  The  end  I  of 
tnebent  piece  of  glafs  is  alfo  cemented  to  a  fpring 
tube,,  which  flif^cs  upon  the  wjrc;K,  commnnica- 
ting  with  the  infide  of  the  jar. 

(1017.)  lU'Uling  this  medical  jar,  the  ball  H  muft 
be  placed  in  contact  with  the  conductor  ot  the  c- 
le^rical  machine,  or  at  leaft  be  conncdled  with  it 
liy  a  wire  5  after  which  it  is  to  be  charged  in  the 
ulual  manner*    If  i  wire  proceeds  firom  the  ball 
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L  to  the  outfide  coating,  the  jar  will  lie  immedi- 
ately difcharged,  as  the  accumulation  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid  is  fiifl^ciently  powerful'io  pafsthroagh 
the  fpace  of  air  between  the  two  bajU :  bcncc  a 
rhi>ck  may  be  communicated  to  the  arm  bymcaui 
of  the  wires' and  diredtors  as  in  the  figure,  indlt 
win  be  ft  ranger  in  proportion  as  the  diftincf  of 
the  ball  G  fVom  H  is  augmented.  Tbisclfftro. 
meter  a^s  in  the  manneV  of  the  common  difcbar* 
gill;'  rod,  and  therefore  has  received  the  tame  (/ 
the  difcbarj^ing  eMrometer, 

(1018.)  In ^.  '%:Piau  CXXVIII.  wehavcare^ 
prcfentation  of  Mr  Lane's  ele<fJromctcr  appTd 
to  the  machine  for  medical  cleaHcity.    G,  ibj 
lower  part  of  which  is  inclofed  in  the  pillar  F, 
made  of  wood  baked  and  boiled  in  Vmfced  oil,  3 
bored  cylindrically  tor  two  thirds  of  its  Icgi 
The  brafs  work  is  fixed  to  the  pillar  by  the  fc 
H,  and  is  moveable  irt  the  groove  t,  fo  that  it 
he  raifcd  higher  br  lower  as  the  height  of  Ihcji 

E  requires.  A  fte^rl  icrew  L  paflcs  through  til 
afs  work,  having  its  thread  one  24th  paitofl 
Inch  diftant  from  one  another.  To  the  end  i 
thisi  and  o.'>pofite  to  K,  is  fixed  a  hcm!fph'flfl 
and' well  polilhed  piece  of  brafs ;  and  a  bufs  bJ 
M,  like  wife  well  polilhed,  is  fixed  to  the  pris 
^6ndu<5lo^.^  To  this  fcrew  is  annexed  aciad 
plate  O,  divi4ed  into  12  equal  parts'i  and  in  c»d 
revolution  of*  this  fcrew  pointing  to  the  difiSa 
of  the  fcale  N,  each  of  which  are  equal  lo  ^ 
turn  of  the  fcrew.  The  ufe  of  this  ele^^rorort 
is  to  difcharge  the  iar  D,  or  any  battery  cooad 
W  with  th^  prime  conductor,  when  the  madj 
is  not  applied  to  medical  purpofes.  If  a  pen 
holds  a  wire  faftencd  to  the  fcrew  H  in  ooe  ha 
and  another  wire  (fixed  tt)  E  by  a  loop  of  M 
paffing  from  the  fi*aMe  6f  the  machine  toil 
plate  on  which  the  jar  D  ftands,  or  the  hook 
conneftcd  with  it,  Jie  will  perceive  no  (hock  wM 
K  and  M  are  in  co\itat^ ;  and  the  degree  of  d 
plofion,'^s  Well  as  the  ouantity  of  cledii^ity jj 
cumulated  in  the  jar,  will'l^e  regulated  by  tl 
diftance  of  K  and  M  from  each  other. 
.  (1019.)  Iff/?.  ^. >//!/<- CXXVIII.  fl*repreW 
the  dilchnr>;ing  cle^Uom?ter  as  applied  to  the  ojl 
fliKftor \  cd  \\±  improved  medical  iar  fufpei"* 
It  a  fmall  diaancc  from  it.  A'fmaH  ghfttube^ 
^s  fixed  in  this  jar,  a  part  of  the  louver  endj 
which  is  coated,  'Two  wires  pafs  through  a 
brafs  ball  c  on  the  top  of  this  tube  ;  one  of  whK 
i6.connc«5lcd  with  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  andtl 
other  goes  only  to, the  internal  coaling  of  W 
fmall  tube.  The  wires  are'  moveable  at  pl«fo^ 
and  the  jar  is  fufpended  from  the  conductor  bft 
brafs  ring :  and  a  chain  or  wire  muft  be  fixed  0 
the  hcok  d  at  the  bottom.    •  »    '  , 

t  (loici.)  It  is  evident  from  roerel^j  infpeaingW 
figure,  that  the  arm  will  receive  tbc  fhock  by  m 
difcharge  of  the  jar  a  r  it:  for,  by  turning  tbe^i 
Under  round,  the  jar  Toon  becomes  charged  eitWj 
with  one  or  both  wires  in  it ;  and  diredly  « ^J 
charge  becomes  fuflficiently  ftrong  to  paft  throop 
the  air,  it  will  explode,  and  the  fluid  paft  totoe 
end  of  ^  next  to  it,  going  through  the  wire  to  l^ 
wrift,  and  from  thence  up  to  the  other  chain* 

thi-  Oi^iMrr.      Rtr  rrvfrfifur  the   Dofilioni  OMJ* 

lOuWerto 


the  ftiouldcr.  By  reverfing  the  poGlioni 
connedions  of  the  two  wires,  the  proT""^" 
(bocks  will  be  rcveried>  Tiz.  Irom  the  1 
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ic  wrift.  It  the  fbort  wire  alone  b^  left  in  the 
ir  cJ,  and  the  di (charging  ball  of  the  clc^romc- 
yr.ic  be  placed  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a 
•hole  one  from  the  conduftor,  a  moft  delicate 
lull  fhock  mAf  be  given,  and  repeated  any  num- 
r  of  timw  at  plcafure.   This  J8  called  the  £|.ec- 

IICAL  VIBRATISC  SHOCK. 

(loii.)  In;f<».  i4,P/rt/fCXXXTV,  ^  reprcfents 
.:  BOTTLE-DIRECTOR.  It  18  hollow,  and  coated 
U  a  common  jar,  ading  as  fych,  and  in  fome 
ifck  is  !oo)Led  upon  as  very  convenient.  With 
^s,  as  with  the  common  dire^or,  it  is  proper  to 
tt(%  the  ends  againft  the  part  where  th^  Qiock  is 
0  be  applied. 

( 1021.)  A  fmall  pocket  ele^rical  apparatus  is  jre- 
rcfifntcd  on  Plate  CXXXIV./^.  15  ;  which  may 
lOdicnes  be  of  ufe  for  other  purpofes  as  well  as 
kdicAl.  It  is  packed  up  in  a  very  fmall  llze,  be- 
%  ooty  5  inches  long,  two  broad,  and  one  deep. 
iMcapaWc.of  a  tolerably  ftrong  charge  of  clcc- 
ixitf,  and  will  give  a  fmall  (hock  to  one,  two, 
btr,  or  a  greater  number  of  perfons.  A  is  the 
iry-cn  phial  that  holds  the  charge ;  D  is  the  dif- 
trget  to  di(charge  the  jar  when  required  with- 
tt  cledr'ifying  the  p^on  that  holds  it ;  C  ^  ^ 
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degree  of  it,  with  ea(e  and  readiocfs  |  beginning 
with  the  more  gentle  operations,  by  a  dream  iflu* 
ing  from  a  metal  point ;  next  ufing  a  wooden  point  { 
then  fmall  fparks,  (Ironger  fparks,  and  laftly  fmall 
(hocks,  in  proportion  to  the  (Irengtb  and  conlti- 
tution  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the  difeafe. 

(1015.)  The  common  method  of  eledrifying  a 
perfon  is  well  known.  Delire  the  patient  to  take 
the  iar  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  touch  the 
knob  of  it  ]  or,  if  diverfion  is  intended  to  accom* 
pany  the  medical  effed,  defire  him  to  fmell  at  the 
knob.  A,  in  expe^ation  of  fmelling  the  fcent  of 
a  rofe  or  a  pink.  This  laft  method  has  occa6oned 
it  to  be  fometimes  called  the  magic /melUng  bottfe. 
But  the  principal  methods  by  which  eledricttv 
may  be  applied  to  the  human  body  with  a  medi- 
cal intention,  are  the  following  : 

(1026.)  I.  By  placing  the  patient  in  an  infulated 
chair,  and  conneding  htm  with  the  prime  con- 
duAor.  When  the  machine  is  in  a^ion,  he  will 
thus  be  filled  with  the  eledtric  fluid,  which  will 
be  continually  di(ripated  from  the  points  and  edges 
of  his  clothes :  and  thpugh  the  efledts  of  this  are 
probably  too  flow  to  be  rendered  very  advantage- 
oqs,  yet  a  fedentary  perfon  may  denve  (bmc  be- 


Ik  ribbon  prepared  by  4  coating  of  vamifh,  fo  as    neBt  nrom  fltting  in  an' infulated  chair,  having  be« 


» be  excited,  and  communicate  its  eledtricity  to 
kJ4r;  D  are  two  hare-fl^in  rubbers,  which  are 
ib;  placed  on  the  fird  and  middle  fingers  Qf  the 
Ik  band,  and  fcnrc  to  excite  the  ribbon  C. 
(1013.)'  In  order  to  charge  the  jar,  place  the 
•0  &oger-caps,  D,  on  the  fiHt  and  middle  finger 
ItV;  left  hand  ;  hold  the  jar,  A»  at  the, fame  time 
ttbe  joinmg  of  the  red  and  black,  E,  on  the  out- 
i between  the  thumb  and  fidt  finger  of  the  fame 
^ ;  then  take  the  ribbon  in  the  right  band,  and 
lc«lily  and  gently  draw  it  upwards  betweep  the 
»o  rubbers  D,  qn  the  two  fingers,  taking  care 
tlhe  fame  time  the  brafg  ball  of  the  jar  i^  kept 
w'y  clofc  to  the  ribbon  while  it  is  palHng  through 
^  fingers.    By  repeating  this  operation  la  or  14 


fore  him  an  infulated  table,  the  chair  to  be  con* 
ne<5ted  with  the  ball  qf  a  lam  charged  jar  or  bat- 
tery ;  by  ^ich  means  a  Imall  quantity  of  the 
f{uid  win  be  continually  pa(fing  through  thofc  in- 
numerable  capillary  veflels,  on  the  right  ftate  of 
which  our  health  very  much  depends. 
*  (1017.^  II.  By  throwing  the  fluid  upon,  or  ex« 
tracing  it  from  a  patient,  by  means  of  a  wooden 
point.— This  may  be  efTeded  in  a  twofold  man* 
ner :  i(t.  By  infulatthg  the  patient,  and  connect* 
in.7  him  cither  with  the  cufliion  or  the  pofitive 
prime  conductor,  the  operator  prefenting  the 
point.  2d,  Let  the  patient  (land  upon  the  groundt 
smd  the  wire  of  the  director  be  coonedted  either 
with  the  pofitive  or  negative  parts  of  the  machine* 
the  cledrical  fire  will  pafs  into  the  jar,  which  The  fenfation  produced  by  the  fluid  when  adting 
v3l  become  charged  ;  and  by  placing  the  difchar-  in  this  manner  is  mild  and  pleafing,  refembling 
1^1  C,  ^g^infl  it,  as  in  the  plate,  a  tenfible  fpark  the  foft  breezes  of  a  gentle  wind ;  generating  a 
^  be  feen  to  paTs  from  the  ball  of  the  jar  to  that  genial  warmth,  and  promoting  the  fecretion  and 
'  the  dtfcbargcr.  If  the  apparatus  is  dry  and  in  difllpation  of  tumours,  inflammations,  &c. 
Poti  order,  the  crackling  of  the  (jre  will  be  hear<J  (loaS.)  III.  By  the  eledric  fridtion.  Cover  the 
J^pihc  ribbon  ispaifing  through  the  fingers,  and  part  to  be  rubbed  with  woollen  cloth  or  flannel. 
K  jar  will  di(charge  at  fome  diftance.  The  patient  may  be  feated  in  an  infulated  chair, 

hCT.  IIL   Of  the  DIFFERENT   METHODS  of  AT.     Zi^X^^  ^^  n^^^  ^  "^^  K^""'  ^^tl  ^  '" 

FLTinn  ftL  ..  .o^..r*.    pLuiD  to  the  Hu-    ^^}^^  ^»V^  ^^^  couduiftor ;  Or  hc  may  be  con- 
FLUID  so  IPC  Mw     ^^^^j  ^jjlj  ^^  condudlor,  and  rubbed  with  a 

brafs  ball  which  communicates  with  the  ground* 
The  findtion  thus  produced  is  evidently  more  pe- 
netrating, more  adive,  and  more  powerful,  thaa 
that  which  is  communicated  by  the  flefli  brufli  % 
and  there  is  very  little  fear  of  t>eing  thought  too 
(anguine.    This,  when  ufcd  but  for  a  few  minutes* 

.  — o , , wUl  be  found  more  eflScacious  than  the  other  aft«r 

2^^nca2  machine  can  charge  a  Leyden  phial  much  feveral  hours  application. — Eledtricity  applies 
jwo^cr  than  is  ncccflary ;  whereas,  when  the  here  with  peculiar  propriety  to  (^afm,  pleuriiy, 
*^  is  ofed,  which  is  now  found  to  be  moft  ef-  and  fome  ftages  of  the  palfy ;  and  in  every  caie 
^^^00^  in  the  cure  of  dlfeales,  then  the  fmall  anfwers  the  end  of  bliftenng,  where  the  did^barge 
v^binet  arc  moftly  u(elef8.  Mr  Cavallo  recom-  is  not  wanted,  being  the  moft  (kfe  and  powerhil 
"^^  Mr  Nairn e's  machine  {§ziz*)  **  having    ftimulant  we  know. 

^P^  neccfl*ary  advantage  for  adminittering  mc-  (1019.)  IV.  By  taking  ftrong  fparks  Irom  the 
*cal  eWdtricity.  In  general  the  power  of  the  patienL  Here,  as  in  every  other  cafe,  the  operator 
ttacU&c  (houUi  be  ij  regulated,  as  to  apply  every    may  c^nea  the  ball  of  the  direftor  with  the  po- 


'LTINC  the   ELECTRICAL 
WAS  BODY. 


O014.)  It  appears  fomewhat  remarkable,  that, 
*iifs  a  fmall  power  of  medical  elc^ricity  is  to  be 
^»  large  machines  Oiould  be  recommended ; 
•fccftw  not  long  ago  when  ftrong  (hocks  were 
*toiniftered,  finall  machines  were  u(ed.  The 
5*^  ii»  tbat  when  (hocks  are  given,  a  very  fmall 
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fiti?c  or  negative  condador,  or  he  may  conned 
the  patient  with  cither  of  thefe  and  the  ball  with 
the  ground.  Now  it  is  clear  from  what  has  been 
already  obferved,  that  if  the  director  be  conneetcd 
with  the  pofitiYe  condu«5tor,  the  fluid  is  thrown 
upon  the  patient ;  if  with  the  cufhion  the  fluid  Is 
extradted  from  him.  Let  the  patient  be  infuUtcd, 
and  the  action  is  in  fome  meafure  revcrfed  ;  if  he 
is  joined  to  the  negative  condu<5tor  orculhion,  he 
will  receive  a  fpark  from  a  perfon  (landing  on  the 
floor;  but  if  he  communicates  with  the  pofitive 
condudor,  he  will  give  the  fpaik  to  the  per  loo  on 
the  ground. 

(1030.)  V.  By  caufing  a  current  of  the  eledric 
fluid  to  pafs  from  one  part  of  the  body,  and  thus 
confining  and  concentrating  its  operation  without 
communicating  the  (hock.  Place  the  patient  in 
an  infulated  chair,  and  touch  one  part  of  the  bo* 
dy  with  a  dlredtor,  joined  to  a  poQtive  condudor ; 
then  with  a  brafs  ball  communicating  with  the 
ground  touch  another  part ;  and  when  the  ma- 
chine is  in  adion  the  fluid  will  pafs  through  the 
required  part  from  the  conductor  to  the  ball;  the 
force  of  the  dream  will  be  different  according  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  machine,  &c.  Or  conned  one 
diredor  with  the  cuihion,  and  the  other  with  the 
pofitive  condudor,  and  apply  thefe  to  the  part 
through  which  the  fluid  \n  to  pafs,  aqd  when  the 
machine  is  in  adion  the  elcdricity  will  pafs  from 
one  ball  to  the  other.  It  is  not  nece(raTy  to  infii* 
late  the  patient  in  this  cafe. 

(1031.)  VI.  By  the  flectrical  shock.  The 
ihock  may  be  given  to  any  part  of  the  human  bo- 
dy, by  introducing  that  part  of  the  body  into  the 
citcuit  which  is  made  between  the  outfide  and  in- 
fide  of  the  bottle.  This  is  conveniently  effededi 
by  conneding  one  diredor  by  a  piece  of  wire  with 
the  elcdrometer,  and  the  other  with  the  outfide  of 
the  bottle ;  then  hold  the  diredors  by  their  glafs 
handles,  and  apply  the  balls  of  them  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  parts  through  which  the  (hocks  are  to 
be  pafled..  The  force  of  the  (hock  is  augmented 
fir  dimini(hed  by  increafing  or  leflTcning  the  dif- 
tance  between  the  two  balls,  which  muft  be  re- 
gulated by  the  operator  to  the  ftrength  and  fenfi- 
.  bility  of  the  patient.  Infiead  of  the  common  hot* 
tie,  we  may  have  a  fnaall  one  with  a  glafs  tube 
proceeding  from  it,  through  which  proceeds  a 
wire  and  book  to  hang  it  upon  the  machine,  with 
a  longer  one  from  the  outfide  coating,  and  which 
is  to  be  carried  by  means  of  a  diredor  to  the  pa-* 
tient.    When  this  is  ufed  as  a  common  bottle. 
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and  the  fpank,  which  does  not  communicate  that 
difagreeable  feeling  attending  the  common  (hodi. 
This  is  eflfeded  by  taking  out  the  long  wire  from 
the  fmall  medical  bottle,  and  leaving  the  Ibott^ 
one  which  is  conneded  with  the  tube  in  its  piacd 
the  diredors  to  be  conneded  and  ufed  as  befaq 
The  effed  of  this  fpecies  of  (hock,  if  it  mayl( 
called  One,  is  to  produce  a  great  vibration  m  ttt 
mufcular  fibres,  without  inducing  that  pungrt 
fen(ation  which  the  (hock  effeds.  It  is  tbcre&l 
applicable  to  fome  (tiges  of  palfy  and  rheunj 
tifm ;  it  may  alfo  ferve  as  an  artificial  meant  ( 
exercile. 

(1033.J  VIII.  By  the  BOTTLE  oiRECToa.  14 
late  the  patient,  and  place  the  ball^,  PL  CXXXH 
^^.  14.  in  contad  with  him ;  by  which  roeansi 
diredor  is  charged.  If  a  wire  is  con?eyed  from  fl 
bottom  of  this  to  the  top  of  another  dircd  jt,  { 
bottle  diredor  will  be  difcharged  whcncftrJ 
other  ball  ir  is  brought  in  contad  with  the  | 
tient ;  fo  that  by  bringing  it  down  with  rapid! 
any  number  of  (mall  (hocks  may  be  procured 
a  minute :  or  conned  the  infulated  patient  m 
the  top  or  in  fide  of  a  large  charged  jar,  and  tl 
this  apparatus  ufed  in  the  fonegoing  manner  1 
difcharge  from  the  large  jar  at  each  fpark  itso 
contents,  and  by  repetition  it  will  difcharge  I 
whole  jar :  thus  a  number  of  (hocks  may  be  pi 
without  continually  turning  the  macbmc  or  e 
ploying  an  affidant. 

(1034.)  IX.  By  pa(rmg  the  whole  fluid  cooti 
ed  in  the  Leyden  phial  through  a  dileaicd  fl 
without  giving  the  (hock.  Conned  a  dirta 
by  means  of  a  wire,  with  the  ball  of  a  Leyden  jj 
charge  the  jar  either  conipletely  or  panlalTy,  I 
then  apply  the  ball  or  point  of  the  condpdor 
the  part  intended  to  be  el?drified,  and  the  fia 
which  was  condenfed  in  the  phial  will  be  throf 
on  the  part  in  a  denfe  flow  Aream,  attended  wi 
a  pungent  fcn(ation  which  produces  a  confidetal 
degree  of  warmth.  If  a  wire  that  commuDial 
with  the  ground  is  placed  oppofite  to  the  eod 
the  diredor,  the  pa(rage  of  the  fluid  will  be  r( 
dered  more  rapid,  and  the  fenfatjon  (b-ongcr.  \ 
infulate  the  patient,  conned  him  with  the  tof 
ajar,  charge  this,  and  then  apply  a  metal  «i 
or  piece  of  wood  to  the  part  through  which  ji 
wi(h  to  make  the  fluid  pafe.  It  is  obvious,  tJ 
in  this  cafe  the  circuit  between  the  infide  andd 
outfide  of  the  jar  is  not  completed,  therefbir  d 
(hock  will  not  be  felt.    The  conden(cd  fluid  pi 


fes  in  a  denfe  flow  itream  through  the  rcquat 
both  wires  are  to  be  left  there,  and  the  (hock  is  part,  while  the  outfide  acquires  a  fuffidcDtqaJ 
communicated  by  two  diredoi-s,  one  conneded  titjr  from  fubdances  near  it  to  rdtore  the  cqai] 
with  the  bottom,  the  other  with  the  top.  The  bnum 
operator  will  often  find  himfclf  embarrafled  in 
giving  fmall  fliocks,  the  fluid  pafllng  from  the 
condudor  to  the  ball  of  the  eledrometer,  inftead 
of  going  through  the  circuits  he  defires :  when 
this  happens,  which  may  l)c  known  by  the  chat- 
tering noife  of  the  fpark?,  the  refiftance  formed 
to  the  difcharge  is  fo  great,  that  the  fluid  cannot 
force  its  way  through  the  circuit:  to  remedy  this, 
pafs  two  metallic  pins  through  the  cloathing,  fo 
that  they  may  be  in  contad  with  the  (kin,  which 
will  leflfen  the  reri(tancc  and  condud  the  fluid, 


SfCT.  IV.    General  Rules  for  the  Ai>nim 
TRATiON  qf  Medical  Electricity.     ] 

(1035O  It  is  impoflible  to  prefcribc  the(^ 
degree  of  elcdrization  requifite  for  variotts  ©1% 
fes.  Perfons  of  diflfef  ent  con(titutions,  though  * 
Aided  with  the  lame  difeafe,  often  require  d*" 
rent  degrees  of  eledrification.  Some  perions  ac 
fo  delicate  that  the  fmalleft  fparks  gi'^i*^ 
much  pain  as  fliocks  do  others;  while  other p 
fons  can  fuftcr  pretty  fevcre  fliocks  without  p»i 


(loja.)  VII.  By  a  fenlation  between  a  (hock    ana  Mr  Cavallo  (ays,  he  « has  heard  of  pcno"^ 
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irho  WCTC  inicnGMe  of  any  dearie  power,  even,  fed  to 
af  confiderablfftrong  (hocks  ;**  but  this  is  hardly 
TcdiWe. 
(1036.)  The  following  general  rules  for  pra^ice 
pt  iiid  down  by  that  learned  ele^rician. 
(10J7.)  «•  I.  It  Ihould  be  attentively  obferved,  to 
jBploy  tbc  (hsalleft  force  of  electricity  that  is  fuf- 
kient  to  remove  or  allevlitc  any  difoider.  Thus 
ht  (hocks  (hould  never  be  ufcd,  when  the  cure 
my  be  cfFcdcd  by  fparks ;  the  fparks  (hould  be 
hoWedt  when  the  r«juincd  cfTci^  cai>-be  obtained 
|only  drawing  the  Ruid  with  a  wooden  point ;  and 
IRD  this  laft  treatment  ought  to  be  omitted,  when 
be  fluid  drawn  by  a  metal  point  may  be  thought 
tfcJent.  The  difficulty  confifts  in  dillinguiihtng 
k  proper  ftrength  of  eledric  power  that  is  rc- 
imcd  tor  a  given  diforder,  the  fex  and  con  ft  it  u- 
ff  of  the  patient  being  conildered. — The  furcft 
ie  is  to  begin  by  the  molt  gentle  treatment. 
then  this  has  been  found  inefiedual  for  a  few 
^,  which  is  denoted  by  the  dileafe  not  abating, 
H  the  application  of  ele^ricity  not  cauling  any 
pnitb,  then  the  operator  may  gradually  increa(e 
k force  of  elcAricity  till  he  finds  the  proper  dc- 
keofit. 

Iioj!.)  **  II.  In  judging  of  cafes  proper  to  be  e- 
pi&cdi  experience  (hows,  that  in  general  all 
mi  of  obftruAions,  whether  of  motion,  of  cir- 
irtion,  or  of  fccrction,  are  very  often  removed, 
'  allcriated  by  elcdricity.  The  fame  may  alfo 
I&'d  of  nervous  diforders ;  both  which  include 
put  variety  of  difcafes.  The  application  of  fc- 
Pridty  has  feldom  intirely  cured  difeafes  of  a 
Ig  ftaoding,  although  it  generally  relieves  them, 
bpcribns  afflided  with  the  venereal  difeafe  or 
ipregnaot  women,  electrization  has  l>een  thought 
( oe  pernicious ;  but  even  in  thofe  cafes  it  may 
i  nfcd  without  fear,  if  judicioufly  managed, 
ften  pregnant  women  arc  to  be  cledtrified,  the 
**s  (hould  be  forbidden ;  and  even  when  the 
^  more  gentle  treatments  are  ufed,  a  conftant 
trntion  (hould  be  given  to  any  phenomenon  that 
ly  appear  in  the  courfe  of  the  electrization  ;  the 
ithcd  of  which  (liould  be  increafed,  dimini(hed, 
'fiil'pendcd,  as  circumftances  may  indicate. 
(10 J9.) "  III.  In  cafes  of  gatherine  tumours,  the 
i  method  is  to  draw  the  fluid  by  means  of  a 
toden  point;  or,  if  that  prove  painful,  by  a 
(tal  point.  Sparks  in  thefe  cafes,  and  alfo  (hocks, 
t  often  hur^l.  In  ftiffnelTes,  paralyfies,  and 
Irunrutifm,  fmall  fparks,  efpecTally  through  z 
Mblr  flannel,  and  alfo  very  (mall  (hocks  (at  mod 
f*»c  tenth  of  an  inch)  may  be  ufed.  Stronger 
w^i  may  be  fomctime?,  though  fetdom,  admi- 
**ert<I  for  a  violent  to  th-ach,  and  for  fome  in- 
^raal  fpafm  of  no  lo!i^  (landing. 
(1040.)  •«  IV.  When  any  limb  of  the  body  is  de- 
"1^  of  motion,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the 
^''tJon  of  motion  is  not  always  occafioned  by  a 
•otrtAioo  of  the  mufclc.;  but  that  it  is  often 
■t  efcd  of  relaxation.  Thus  fo.  inltance,  if  the 
•id  ii  bent  inwardly,  ai .1  the  ;»ilient  has  no 
*>*cr of  ftraightening  it,  the  caufc  of  it  may  be 
wcakncls  of  the  ojtward  mulclea,  as  well  as  a 
'ontraAion  of  the  inwaid  oww'*.  In  fuch  cafes,  as 
c^**^  difficult,  even  for  good  anatomifts  to 
J^'er  the  real  canfe,  the  fureft  method  is  to  c- 
^^  not  only  thofc  mufclesi  which  are  fuppo« 
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be  contracted,  but  alfo  their  antagonifts ; 
for  to  electrify  a  found  mufclc  is  by  no  meant 
hurtful. 

(1041.)  "  V.  When  the  ftream  of  eleCtric  fluid 
is  thtown  either  with  a  wooden  or  metal  point, 
the  length  of  the  operation  (hould  be  from  3  to  10 
minutes,  more  or  Icfs,  according  as  occalion  may 
require.  When  (hocks  are  adminiftered,  their 
grcateft  number  (hould  not  exceed  a  dozen  or  14, 
except  when  they  arc  to  be  given  to  the  whole 
body  rn  different  diroClions.  The  number  of  fparke, 
when  they  are  ufed,  may  generally  exceed  the 
number  or  (hocks  mentioned  above. 

(1042.)  "  VI.  Laftly,  when  children  muft  be  c- 
leCtrified  upon  the  iniulating  chair,  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  let  them  remain  quiet,  the  moft  conveni- 
ent method  is,  to  kt  another  perfon  (it  in  the  in- 
fulating  chair,  and  hold  the  child  while  the  ope- 
rator is  tleCtrifS  ing  him." 

(104,?.)  On  the  whole,  the  eleCtric  fluid,  i(ruing 
from  a  wooden  point  (which  (hould  not  be  fplit, 
or  too  (hort,)  has  a  power  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  (Ireara  proceeding  from  a  metal  point, 
and  that  of  the  fpark ;  and  is  therefore  in  general 
the  mod  proper  and  efleCtual  method  of  eleCtrifl- 
cation.  It  confifts  of  a  vaft  number  of  exceeding- 
ly fmall  fparks,  accompanied  with  a  little  wind, 
which  gently  (limulates  the  part  affeCted,  and  gives 
a  degree  of  warmth  very  agreeable  to  the  patient. 
Even  this  gentle  method  of  electrifying,  however, 
is  fometimes  too  ftrong  when  applied  to  open  fores 
upon  delicate  parts.  In  fuch  cafes  thereiore,  the 
metal  point  muft  be  ufed  tnftead  of  the  wooden, 
and  the  director  muft  be  kept  at  a  greater  diftance, 
than  when  the  wooden  piece  was  upon  it.  The 
elcClric  fluid  ifTuing  out  of  this  pointed  wire  of 
the  director,  occafions  only  a  very  gentle  wind  U- 
pon  the  part  to  which  it  is  direded,  which  proves 
agreeable  even  to  pcrions  of  the  utmoft  delicacy. 

(1044.)  MrCAVALLO  fays,  "  it  might  naturally 
be  fufpeCtcd,  that  fo  gentle  and  nearly  infenfible  a 
treatment  could  hardly  be  of  any  efficacy ;  but 
my  reader  may  be  aflured,^that,  to  my  certaia 
knowledge,  deduced  from  the  practice  of  perfons 
who  have  had  long,  experience  in  this  fubjeCt^  this 
method  of  electrization,  viz.  the  throwing  the 
fluid  with  a  metal  point,  has  often  lAitigated 
pains,  and  cured  obftinate  and  dangerous  difeafes, 
which  could  not  be  removed  by  any  other  remedy 
that  was  tried." 

(1045O  "The  ftream,  (he  adds,)  ifluing  l)oth 
out  of  the  wooden  and  of  the  metal  points  aCts  e« 
ven  through  the  cloaths,  if  they  are  not  too  thick : 
Hence  it  may  be  ufed  without  incommoding  the 
patient ;  but  when  it  is  convenient  to  uncover  the 
part  which  is  to  be  electrified,  it  is  much  prefer- 
able to  direct  the  fluid  immediately  upon  the  flLin." 

Sect.  V.  0/tbc  administration  0/  medical 
Electricity  in  particular  Diseases. 


(1046.)  Although  it  belongs  propeily  to  the  ar- 
ticle Medicine,  to  treat  of  the  cure  of  difeafes 
by  electricity,  as  well  as  by  other  means,  yet 
there  would  be  a  manifeft  defeCt  in  this  branch  of 
our  fubjeCt,  were  we  not  to  mention  the  particu- 
lar method  of  applying  the  eleCtric  fluid  in  feveral 
of  the  moft  common  difeafes,  in  which  medical 
clcdricity  has  been  found  efficacious. 
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{1047.)  "  Rhiumatic  difordtrs  cv<rn  of  long 
ftanding/'  fays  Mr  Cavillo,  "  arc  relieved,  and 
generally  quite  cured  .by  only  drawing  the  cledric 
fluid  with  a  wooden  point  from  the  part,  or  by 
drawing  fparks  through  flantiel.  The  operation 
ihould  be  continued  for  4  oir  5  minutcsi  repeating 
it  once  or  twice  every  day. 

(X04S.)  **  Deafness,  except  when  occaQoned 
by  obliteration,  or  other  improper  configuration 
of  the  parts,  is  either  intirely  or  partly  cured  by 
drawing  the  fparks  from  the  ^ar  with  the  glafs 
tube  direAor,  or  by  drawing  the  fluid  with  a 
wooden  point.  Sometimes  it  is  not  improper  to 
fend  exceedingly  fmall  fhocks  from  one  ear  to  the 
other.  Whenever  the  ear  is  ele^fh-lfied,  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  wax  is  confiderably  promoted. 

(1049.) "  The  TooTH-ACH,  occafloned  by  cold, 
rheumatifm,  or  inflammation,  is  generally  relieved 
by  drawing  the  tle^ric  fluid  with  a  point,  imme- 
diately from  the  part,  and  alfo  externally  from  the 
face.  But  when  the  body  of  the  tooth  is  afieded, 
cledrization  is  of  no  ufe. 

(1050.)  "  Swellings,  in  general,  which  do 
oot  contain  any  matter^  are  moftly  cured  by  draw- 
ing the  eledric  fluid  with  a  wooden  point.  Id 
fome  cafes  of  WHITE  swellings,  quite  cured  by 
eledricity,  even  the  bones  and  cartilages  were  dif- 
figured.  The  operation  fhould  be  continued  for 
3  or  4  minutes  every  day. 

(105 1.)  **  Inflammations  of  every  fort  are 
generally  reliered  by  a  very  gentle  electrization. 

(IC5S.)  ^  In   INFLAMMATIONS  OF   THE   EYES, 

the  throwing  of  the  eleflric  fluid  by  a  wooden 
point  is  conflantly  attended  with  great  benefit ; 
the  pain  being  cjutckly  abated  and  the  inflamma- 
tion generally  diflipated  in  a  few  days.  In  thefe 
cafes,  the  eye  of  the  patient  mu(t  be  kept  open, 
and  care  taken  not  to  bring  the  point  very  near  it. 
Sometimes  it  is  fuflicient  to  throw  the  fluid  with 
a  metal  point ;  for  in  thefe  cafes  too  great  an  irri- 
tation fhould  be  avoided.  After  throwing  the 
fluid  for  about  half  a  minute,  a  fliort  time  may  be 
allowed  to  the  patient  to  reft,  and  to  wipe  his 
tears :  then  the  operation  may  be  continued  for 
another  half  minute,  and  fb  on  for  4  or  5  times 
every  day. 

{^^SZ)  **  T^c  CUTTA  SERSNA  has  been  fome- 
times  cured  by  eledtrization ;  but  eledrlcity  has 
proved  ineffedual  in  many  fuch  cafes.  The  bcft 
method  of  adminiftering  cledkricity  in  fuch  cafes,  is 
firft  to  draw  the  fluid  with  a  wooden  point  for  a 
fhort  time,  and  then  to  fend  about  half  a  dozen 
fhocks  of  one  loth  of  an  inch,  from  the  back  and 
lower  part  of  the  head  to  the  forehead,  very  little 
above  the  eye. 

'  (1054.)  "All  the  cafes  of  fistula  lachry- 
MALis,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  that  have  been 
eledrified  by  pcrfons  of  ability  for  a  fuflicient 
time,  have  been  entirely  cured.  The  method  ge- 
nerally pradifed  has  been  that  of  drawing  the 
fluid  with  a  wooden  point ;  and  to  take  very  fmall 
fparks  from  the  part.  The  operation  may  be  con- 
tinued for  about  3  or  4  minutes  every  day. 

(1055.)  "Palsies  are  feldom  effccttially  cured 
by  electricity,  but  are  generally  relieved  to  a 
certain  degree.  The  method  is  to  draw  the 
fluid  with  a  wooden  pointy  and  to  draw  fparks 
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through .  flannel,  or  through  the  ufiial  coveringsJ 
if  not  too  thick,  for  aboilt  5  minutes  per  day.  1 
(1056.)  "Ulcers  or  open  forcS  of  every  hwJ 
even  of  long  ftartding,  are  generally  difpofal  w 
heal  by  elcdtrization.  The  general  eflc^anti 
diminution  of  the  inflammation ;  and  a  dilchiid 
of  matter,  which  gnidually  leflens  till  the  (ore  m 
quite  cured.  The  gentlefl  eledtrization  muft  h 
ufed.  To  draw  or  throw  the  fluid  witha  wooda 
or  metal  point,  for  3  or  4  minutes  per  day,  is  quia 
fuflicient.  1 

(1057.)  "CutANEOUS  ERUPTIONS  havc  bffl 

fuccefsfully  treated  with  eledrization,  but  if  th 
wooden  point  is  kept  too  near  the  Ikin,  ibasi 
caufe  any  confiderable  irritation,  the  eruption  «l 
fometimes  fpread  more :  but  if  kept  at  about 
inches  diftance,  the  eruptions  will  l)e  graviual 
diminifhed  till  they  are  <^uite  cured.  A  uar* 
about  tte  eledrificd  part  is  a  fign  that  the  ckdl 
tatidh  is  rightly  adminillercd. 

(1058.)  "The  application  of  ele(5lricityha8p! 
fe<ftly  cured  various  cafes  of  St  Vitus's  Daji< 
oi*  of  that  d'iN^afe  comttlonly  called  fo.  Shorb 
about  one  icth  of  an  inch  may  be  fent  throught 
body  in  various  diredions,  and  fpaiks  maybeuh 

(1059.)  "SCROPHULOUS  TUMOURS,  whtnji 

beginning,  are  generally  cured  by  drawing  the 
ledric  fluid  with  a  wooden  or  metal  point  &4 
the  part. 

(1060)  "In  Cancers,  the  pains  only  are  tad 
ly  alleviated  by  drawing  the  ele^ric  fluid  v^ 
wooden  or  metal  point.  I  know  of  one  ak  OQ 
in  which  a  mod  confirmed  cancer  of  very  b 
ftanding,  on  the  breaft  of  a  lady,  has  been  nfl 
reduced  in  fize.  This  patient  was  fo  far  rdid 
by  drawing  the  fluid  with  a  metal  point  from  I 
part,  that  the  excruciating  pains  (he  had  kSt^ 
for  many  years,  did  almoft  entirely  di(appci 
When  the  elcdric  fluid  was  drawn  by  a  wood 
point,  the  pains  rather  increafed.  This  prrft 
when  I  heard  of  her  laft,  was  ftill  under  eledrkd 
and  the  cancer  feemed  not  unlikely  to  bcperfird 
cured,  contrary  to  the  expedations  even  di 
judicious  phyfician  who  ele(5trified  her. 

(106 1.)  "Abscesses,  when  beginmng,andwii 
there  is  any  tendency  to  form  matter,  elcurii 
tion  difperfes.  Lately,  in  a  cale  in  which  mi£ 
was  formed  upon  the  hip,  called  the  lumbar  §hk 
the  difcafe  was  perfeAly  cured  by  elcdridty.  1 
fctatica  has  alfo  been  often  cured  by  it.  la^ 
fuch  cafes  the  eledric  fluid  muft  be  fent  tbtoQI 
the  part,  by  means  of  twodircftors  applied  loo 
pofite  parts,  and  in  immediate  contact  either  w 
the  flcin,  or  with  the  coverings,  when  very  ihiftj 

(1062.)  "  In  cafes  of  pulmomart  i«rLA>aUl 
TtONS,  when  beginning,  ele^ri^tioa  \kii^<^ 
times  been  beneficial ;  but  in  confinned  difrttt 
of  the  lungs,  I  do  not  know  that  it  ever  affordtfi 
any  unqueftionable  benefit. 

(1063.)  "  Nervous  hsad-achs,  cvenof  loflg 
ftanding,  arc  generally  cured  by  eledriMUoj* 
The  eledtric  fluid  muft  be  thrown  with  a  wood* 
and  fometimes  even  with  a  metal  point,  all  ro«» 
the  head  fucceffively.  Shocks  can  feldom  be  uftj 
betaufe  the  nerves  of  perfonj  ftibjca  todiisd* 
eafe  arc  fo  very  irritable,  tSat  the  fliocks,  IK 
fparks,  &c*  Uirow  them  into  convulfions. 

•(X064O    *" 
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(1064.)  •*  Thcapplicatiori  of  elc^ricity  has  often 
)Wk  found  benefkUl  in  the  dropsy  when  juft 
beginning,  but  it  has  nc?er  been  of  any  ufe  in  ad- 
rancfd  dropfics.  The  eledric  fluid  is  fent  through 
lie  part  in  varioaa  dire^ions ;  and  fparks  are  drawn 
erofs  the  flannel,  or  cloaths,  for  at  leaft  ten  mi- 
utcs.  Perhaps  a  fimple  eleArixatloA,  (viz;  to  in- 
ulate  (he  patient,  and  conneift  him  with  the  prime 
ondadoTy  while  the  machine  is  in  adion,)  contt- 
ncd  for  an  hour  or  two,  would  be  mote  benefl- 
iaL 

(1065.) "  The  GOUT  has  been  cured  by  eleftri- 
ity  in  Tan'ous  inftances.  The  pain  has  been  ge- 
era]ly  mitigated,  and  fometimes  the  difeafe  has 
een  removed  fo  effe^ually  as  not  to  return.  In 
loie  cafes  the  eledtric  fluid  has  been  thrown  by 
wooden  point,  though  fometimes,  when  the 
lin  was  too  great,  a  metal  point  only  was  tifed; 
(1066.)  "Agues  trery  feldom  fail  of  being  cured 
f  eledricity,  fo  that  fometimes  one  eledrization 
r  two  have  been  fufficient.  The  molt  effedtual 
lethod  is  drawing  fparks  through  ftannel  or  the 
ioatbs  for  about  10  minutes,  either  at  the  time 
Fthe  fit,  or  a  (hort  while  before  it  is  expected. 

(1067.)  "The  SUPPRESSION  •/'/ir^ORDINARr 

paioDicAi.  FLUXFS  of  women  has  Often  been 
ired  by  cledricity,  even  when  the  difeafe  has 
KD  of  long  ftandiog,  and  after  the  moft  powerful 
leucines  have  proved  ineff*eAual.-*Smail  fhocks 
f  ofle  20th  of  an  inch  may  be  fent  through  the 
dvis;  fparks  may  be  taken  through'  the  deaths 
^  the  paits  adjacent  to  the  feat  of  the  difeafe ; 
Id  the  eledric  fluid  may  be  traofmitted  bv  ap- 
ma%  the  metallic  or  wooden  extremities  of  two 
pedon  to  the  hips,  in  contad  with  the  cloaths. 
k  namber  of  (bocks  may  be  about  la  or  i4« 
Ik  other  applications  may  be  contini^  for  %  or 
oioutes,  repeating  the  operation  every  day.  But 
FMg  (hocks  ibould  be  avoided. 
(1068.)  "  In  refped  to  unnatural  DisCHAk* 
U  ^As  the  jS/h/a  lacbrfmaiUf  &c.}  and  fluxes 
;p>eral,  (or  increafed  naturitl  difcharges,)  the 
Microf  dedrictty  has-been  found  more  benefi- 
li  for  the  firft  than  for  the  lecond  fort,  which 
t  moftly  increased  by  it. 

(1069.)  '*  In  the  VENEREAL  DISEASE  eledrixa- 
>n  has  been  generally  forbidden ;  having  moftly 
ccafcd  the  pains  rather  than  diminifbed  them, 
idfcd,  it  is  no  wonder  that  eledriclty  has  pro* 
iced  ibme  bad  effeds,  efpecially  in  the  manner 
iwai  admiatftered  fome  time  ago,  viz.  by  giving 

afliocks.  However  it  has  been  lately  ob- 
that  a  very  gentle  application  of  eledrici* 
ff  u  drawing  the  fluid  by  a  woodeti  or  metal 
Mat,  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in  various  cafes  of 
bt  kind,  even  when  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long 
inding." 

»CT.  VI.     EXTRAOROINAEV   Ct^REE  pttfomui 

Sj  Electrization. 

(1070.^  We  fliall  conclude  our  account  of  Me- 
•»CAi.  ELECTRiciTt^  with  a  few  additional  ex* 
fjAifroro  MrCavallo'sTreatifc,  exhibiting  feve- 
w  aoihcntic  anecdotes  of  phyfical  cafes,  wherein 
"^^raordinary  cures  were  performed  by  ^le^iza- 
J«.  Thefe  we  (hall  ftate  in  as  few  words  as  pof- 
w|«»  rrfcrring  the  reader  to  Mr  CavaUo'a  wwk 
w  the  particulars  at  lane 
VoiH7llLPA»Tir^ 
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(1071.)  I;  Daniel  WyscoslB,  ig^  36;  of  m 
robuft  conftitution,  was  fent  by  Mr  Ford,  fur'» 
geon,  to  the  Wcftminfter  Difpenikry,  to  Mr  Par- 
tington, to  be  cleftrified  for  a  violent  inflam- 
nmtion  in  both  his  eyes,  tih  eye-lids  could  not 
be  opened  without  the  help  of  the  fingers,  and 
when  opened  the  coats  of  the  eye  appeared  of  an 
uniform  red  colour.  The  fight  of  the  right  eye 
was  fo  much  impaifed,  that  he  conJd  not  diftin* 
gniOi  any  objedt  with  it,  and  even  when  turned 
towards  a  window,  with  the  eye-lids  forced  opcn^ 
he  could  only  perceive  a  rtd  glare  of  light  like  a 
ball  of  fire ;  but  the  reft  of  the  room  feemed  to- 
ta!ly  dark.  With  the  left  he  could  diftinguUh  the 
colours  and  (hapes  of  objeds,  but  was  commonly* 
miftaken  in  their  fizes.  All  thefe  fymptorhs  were 
accompanied  with  the  moft  excrutriating  pains* 
ihifting  from  one  part  to  another,  but  chiefly  af^^ 
fedting  his  temple^  and  fometimes  darting  to  the 
back  part  of  his  head,  or  the  centre  of  his  eyesi 
He  had  been  two  months  Under  the  care  of  Mr 
Ford,  but  his  diforder  r^fifted  all  the  uHial  reme* 
dies.  Mr  Partington  began  to  cledrify  hint  on  the 
aift  0&.  1776)  and  3  days  after,  the  inflamma- 
tion began  to  abate.  Ih  a  fortnight  Jt  was  quitd 
gone ;  but  the  pupil  of  the  eye  was  ilill  fo  ncarl^r 
clofed,  as  to  be  fcarcely  vifible.  He  continued  to 
be  ele^rified  daily  fof  5  weeks*  when  the  pupil 
giadually  dilated,  till  be  was  able  to  diftinguifh 
objects  on  the  other  fide  of  the  way.  The.paini 
having  now  entirely  left  him  he  omitted  the  ufe 
of  electricity,  and  experienced  no  farther  incon« 
vcnieiice  aft^r  it.  This  remarkable  cure  was  ef«« ' 
feftcd  by  throwing  the  ftream  of  tHc  eledtric  fluid 
with  a  wooden  point  fixed  upon  a  pointed  brafs 
wire,  which  was  an  invention  of  Mr  Parting** 
ton's;  and  this  Was  the  firft  caCt  in  which  a 
wooden  point  was  ufed; 

(1071.)  II.  An  opacity  of  the  vitreous  hdmour 
of  thtr  eve  was  alfo  cured  by  ele^rization.  "  Thif 
feems§  fays  Mr  Cavalloi  to  be  the  only  cafe  of  the 
kind  to  which  electricity  was  applied-*' 

(1073.^  HI.  Mr  LotETT,  in  his  BleBricity  ren^ 
deftd  ufefd^  mentions  a  cure  he  performed,  in  a 
cafe  of  the  St  Anthony's  Fire  ;  wherein  the  in- 
flammation was  fo  great,  that  at  firft  fight  he  al- 
moft  dcfpaired  of  fuccefs.  About  the  middle  of 
the  day  he  made  the  firft  trial ;  Before  night  the 
fwelling  was  much  abated;  and  in  a  few  days 
ouite  cured.  The  operation  was  fimply  drawing 
(parks  with  a  finger,  or  an  iron  ftyle,  while  the 
patient  was  elc^rifled  on  an  infulating  ftool. 

1 1074.)  IV.  Mr  Lovett  alfo  relates  a  cure  of  a 
fiftula  near  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  which,  be- 
fore the  application  of  eledricity,  had  broken  out 
and  healed  7  times*  The  Sth  time«  the  fwelling  ^ 
was  as  big  as  a  filbert.  It  quickly  decreafed  after 
being  etedtrifiedy  and  the  diforder  had  not  return- 
ed for  above  two  ycars^  when  Mr  Lovett  wrote 
the  (^afe.  The  method  was  fimply  drawing  fparka 
from  the  J>art. 

(1075.)  V.  The  late  Mr  Fergusoii,  being  at 
Briltol,  was  fetzed  with  a  violent  fore  throat,  fo 
that  he  could  not  fwallow  any  thing.  Bledriza- 
tion  was  performed  by  Mr  AdlAm,  by  drawing 
fparks  from  his  throat.  This  was  repeated  haff 
an  hour  after ;  and  within  ^n  hour  Mt  Fergufoa 
could  both  cat  and  drink  without  pain. 
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(1076.)  Vf.  Mr  John  Birch»  furgeon,  rdatcs  \ 
the  two  following  cafes.  A  young  woman,  aged 
2%p  was  afflided  with  a  tumor  on  her  thigh,  a 
fup^eflion  of  the  mcnfesy  and  many  other  com- 
plicated fymptoms.  For  3  days  he  paflTcd  fome 
elediric  (hocks  through  the  region  of  the  pelvis ; 
on  the  4th  (he  was  attacked  with  arvioknt  pain  in 
her  fide,  which  \t(t  her  on  applying  the  (hocks  to 
that  part.  It  returned  in  3  hours;  the  (hocks 
were  repeated,  and  it  again  vaniihed,  but  return- 
ed in  6  hours,  when  it  was  once  more  removed 
by  a  (Ironger  (hock.  Next  day  the  menfes  ap- 
peared and  fk>wed  gently  for  3  days ;  but  on  their 
ceafing,  the  pain  returned  with  great  violence. 
The  mock  was  again  applied ;  the  pain  ceafed ; 
the  menfes  returned  for  two  days,  and  by  conti- 
nuing the  electrization  for  (everal  weeks  all  her 
complaints  were  cured. 

(X077.)  VII.  A  lady  had  been  afllidted  with  pain- 
ful ulcers  on  both  legs  for  15  months.  They  had 
come  on  after  an  in- lying,  and  the  legs  were 
fwelled.  Her  menfes  had  been  irregular  for  above 
10  mofnths.  The  pain  (he  fuficred  was,  at  the  reg^ 
lar  periods,  alleviated  by  a  bloody  difcliarge  from 
the  ulcers.  Upon  being  eledrified  the  mcn(es  re- 
tamed  and  continued  for  a  week.  The  ulcers 
were  healed  within  3  weeks  after. 

(107  J.)  VIFL  A  very  extraordinary  cafe  of  muf- 
cnlar  contraction  cured  by  electricity  is  inferted 
ia  the  68th  vol.  of  the  Pbih/,  tranf.   It  is  narrated 
in  a  letter  from  Mr  W.  Henly,  F.  R.  S.  contain- 
ing a  copy  of  another  from  Mr  Miles  l^^rtington  ; 
the  core  having  been  begun  by  the  ktter,  and 
completed  by  the  former  of  thefe  gentlemen.  The 
patient's  **  bead  was  drawn  down  over  her  right 
fhoulder ;  the  back  part  of  it  was  twitted  fo  far 
round,  that  her  face  turned  obliquely  toward? the 
oppolite  fide,  by  which  deformity  (he  was  difabled 
fh)m  feeing  her  feet,  or  the  fteps,  as  (lie  canne 
down  ttairs.    The  Stemo-majioldeus  mufcle  was  in 
a  (late  of  contraction  and  rigidity.    Owing  to  the 
extreme  tenfion  of  the  teguments  of  the  left  fide, 
(he  had  a  pain  continually,  and  often  very  violent 
in  fuddcn  changes  of  weather.    Her  pulfe  was 
weak,  quick,  and  irregular.   .She  was  fubjc^Ct  to 
great  irritability;  had  frequently  a  little  fever;  her 
fpirits  were  exceedingly  opprefred,  and  at  times 
Ihe  was  highly  paralytic.    Her  diforder  had  origi- 
nated above  two' years  before,  when  (he  was  fud- 
denly  feized,  going  out  of  a  warm  room  into  the 
cold  air,  with  a  pain  in  the  back- of  her  head, 
which  continued  with  little  abatement,  contrac- 
ting gradually  the  mufclcs  to  the  deformity  above 
de^ribed.    She  was  cleClrifted  by  Mr  Parting- 
'ton  for  the  firft  time,  Feb.  i8th,  1777.    He  pla- 
ced her  in  an  infulated  chair,  and  drew  (trortg 
fparks  from  the  parts  affeCted,  for  four  minuter, 
which  brought  on  a  profufc  perfpiration,  that  re- 
laxed the  majloideut  muficle  ccnfidcrably.     The 
next  cleClrizatioti  was  performed  on  the  »4th  by 
dropping  for  five  minutes,  by  a  large  difcharging 
rod,  very  (trotJ^  fparks  upon  the  majioideus  muf- 
cle, from  its  double  origin  at  the  Jienium  andV/tf- 
'vicula  to  its  infertion  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
She  had  now  more  freedom  In  moving  her  head. 
She  w.is  electrified  in  the  fame  manner  on  the 
t7th  Feb.  and  the  3d,  jth,  6th,  7th,  and  9th  March, 
when  the  ^ver  and  imiAbility  wcnt-off  ^btircly. 
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The  weather  being  now  unfavourable  fortbcUdy 
waitir\g  on  Mr  Partington,  he  requcfted  Mr  Holy, 
who  Iwed  next  door  to  her,  to  elediify  her  c* ciy 
evening.  This  he  did  by  placing  her  on  a  ftool 
with  gla(s  legs,  and  drawing  ftrong  (parks  fbr  ten 
minutes  from  the  mufcles  on  both  fides  of  her 
neck,  and  by  giving  her  two  (hocks  from  a  bottk 
containing  15  iquare  incbes  of  coated  furfsoe  foOy 
charged,  through  her  neck  and  one  of  ber  inni, 
crolfing  the  neck  in  different  directions.  Withia 
a  fortnight  the  lady  was  completely  cured* 

(1079.)  I^*  ^  ^^^  °^  'c^  extraordinary  of 
the  St  NTitus's  dance  is  related  in  the  69th  vol. 
of  the  Pbil.  Trartf.  in  a  letter  from  Dr  Anthost 
F0THER01LL,  F.  R.  S.  at  Northampton,  to  W. 
Henly,   F.  R.  S.  dated  48th  Oa.  177S.    Ait 
Agutter,  a  girl  of  ten  years  of  age,  of  a  pak  taiv 
dated  habit,   was  admitted  into  Northamptci 
hofpital,  on  the  6th  June  177^    She  was  fpccd* 
lefs,  and  with  di(ficulty  fupported  from  fiUlmgto 
two  adiftants.    She  had  tor  fix  weeks  Ulxmrei 
under  violent  convulfions,  with  very  flioit  intt* 
miffions,  and  her  memory  and  intellects  were  i 
paired;    All  the  ufual  remedies  ha vmg  bccol 
plied  ill  vain,  Dr  Fothergill  advifed  eleCnicity,  a 
recommended  her  to  the  care  of  the  rev.  Mr  Of 
DERWOOD,  who  completely  cured  her  befoietll 
I  ft  of  Auguft.    He  placed  her  on  the  ^sh-fotM 
ftool  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  at  a  tune ;  dm 
fparks  from  her  arms,  neck  and  head,  whkh  fl 
cafioned  a  perfpiratton  and  a  ra(h  in  herforehca 
and  fent  (hocks  through  her  hands,  arms,  brd 
and  batk.    On  the  13th  July  he  (icnt  foar  ftnn 
(hocks  through  her  jaws,   foon  after  which  1| 
fpeech  returned.    Mr  Underwood  mentiouiol 
letter  to  Dr  Fothergill,  that  ♦*  every  time  (he  « 
electrified  hef  pulfc  ouickened  to  a  great  de^ee 
which  fufficicntTy  refutes  the  idea  entertJmcd  I 
fome  ele<!tricians,  that  the  eieCtric  fluid  has  bo< 
feCt  upon  the  pulfe. 

(1080.)  X.  Dr  Fothergill  mentions  alio, tk 
he  himfelf  cured  a  boy  who  had  long  had  the  fit 
difeafe,  though  in  a  much  lefs  degree,  by  elcA 
city :  and  that  Dr  Watfon  had  fucce&fuUy  tidl 
ed  a  violent  convulfive  difeafe  fimilartotbeaboM 
but  without  the  afhonia, 

(108 1.)  XI.  A  girl  about  7  years  of  age,  bdooj 
mg  to  the  Foundling  hofpital,  being  troubled  wil 
worms,  was  at  laf:,  by  an  univerCJ  rigidity  of  H 
mu(cles,  reduced  to  fnch  a  ftate,  that  herbd 
feemed  rather  dead  than  alive.  Other  rocdkiai 
being  tried  in  vain,  (he  was  at  kft  ekdrified  * 
termittedly  for  two  months,  under  the  dircflia 
c^^r  William  Watson,  F.R.  S.  andrcftort 
to  her  former  ftate  of  health. 

(io8a.)XlI.  Mr  Partin«toii,  in  a  letter* 
Mr  Cavallo,  dated  loth  Aug.  1781,  alter  d* 
(bribing  a  defperate  cafe  of  a  fSula  lacbryroa^ 
which  he  had  cured  by  paffing  gentle  cicm 
(hocks  down  the  duct  of  the  nofe,  meotioal 
remarkable  effcCt  of  eleCtricity  in  reinoviii|  cot 
tivene(8.  He  oblenres,  at  the  (anvtime,  "tW 
it  does  by  no  means  increafi^  the  evacuations* 
ordinary  good  habits  of  body,  but  only  re-toft«» 
the  ufu^  difcharge  in  cafes  of  coftivene(t.  Tw 
effira  (he  adds)  feems  to  take  place,  beeiHfe  ^ 
ele^ization  gives  vigour  and  energy  to  the  ibrt» 
of  the  debilitated  iRtcftipesi  in  the  ianx  ^"'^ 
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fts  ii  rcftons  the  loft  motion  of  more  external 

(foS^.)  Xni.  We  ftiall  conclude  this  moft  im- 
lortaat  branch  of  our  fubjcdt,  with  an  account 
«fan  extraordinary  cure,  performed  by  elcdtrici- 
1^  onder  erery  difadrantage  of  climate  and  wea- 
ifcer,  and  related  by  Dr  James  Lind  in  a  letter 
bMr  Cavallo,  dated  t7th  June,  1784.    The  wife 
If  ao  officer  of  artiflery  at  Bombay,  during  the 
ift  months  of  her  prc^ancy,  had  graduallyloft 
»c  nfc  of  her  lower  limbs,  by  the  prclTpre  of  the 
itus  upon  the  nerves  which  go  to  theie  extre- 
lities.    She  was  fafdy  delivered,  but,  though 
lefoon  recovered  in  every  other  refpeA,  the  pa- 
\\jfi%  of  her  limb«  remained,  and  baffled  every 
llcmpt  to  remove  it  by  the  ordinary  remedies. 
k  had  continued  7  months  in  this  ftate,  when 
^LiMD  fi.rft  vilited  her,  in  June  17*0,  and  rc- 
ImmeDded  efe^Wcity.   But  the  difficulty  was  to 
Icite  an  de^rical  machine  in  an  atmofphere  fo  ex* 
vely  moid  as  that  ef  Bombay  then  was,  the 
oy  feafon  having  (et  in.  This  difficulty,  however, 
got  over  by  placing  the  machine  in  a  fmall  ftu- 
'  room,  heated  by  burning  charcoal.  The  pa- 
t  wasthen  eleAriBed,  6  rftbv  giving  fparks  to  her 
and  thighs,  and  afterwards  by  paffing  20  very 
'  ftiocks  up  one  leg  and  down  the  other.— - 
le  effed,"  (ays  the  do<Sor,  "  was  really  fur- 
n^  for  after  the  firft  ele^rization,  (he  was  fo 
relieved,  as  to  be  able  to  walk  up  fome  fteps 
hoat  any  help,  wh'ch  (he  had  not  been  able 
do  for  many  months  before.    By  the  %d  Ihe 
enabled  to  walk  out,  and  viftt  Icveral  of  her 
The  $d  day's  cledtritation  completed  the 
1  and  fee  went  about  with  all  the  eafe  and  a- 
y  in  the  world.    I  afterwards  received  a  Ict- 
^pm  her  hufband,  dated  May  a9th  1781,  in- 
kling me  of  her  continuing  in  perfc<ft  health." 
(10S4.)  From  fuch  extraordinary  and  well  at- 
tcftcd  cures,  in  fuch  a  variety  of  difeaij^s,  and  in 
fc  n»ov  defperate  cafes,  it  would  appear,  that 
«c  dearie  fluid,  if  not  a  panacea,  or  univerfal 
■Wedy,  at  leaft  approaches  nearer  to  that  char^* 
far,  than  aay  medicine  hitherto  difcovered. 

PARTV. 
ANiMAL  ELECTRICITY. 

^KT.L  DfFiNjTipN  ami  Discovery  cf  Am* 
MAI' Electricity. 

(10I5.)  We  now  proceed,  according  to  our  plan, 
to  ji»c  a  brief  account  of  the  laft  difcovered,  and 
'^t  the  leaft  important,  branch  of  our  fubjca, 

^*«d  AMIlfAL  ELECTRICITY. 

(jo86.)  Previous  to  1791,  when  Dr  Galvani 
*  w>*ogna  firft  announced  his  difcoveries  to  the 
PJ|Wii  the  term  aniixal  electricity  was  re- 
*]^ed  to  the  furprifing  electrical  properties  of 

u!^''^  which  were  found  to  poflcfs  the  fin- 
SJi»  power  of  giving  /hocks  to  thofe  who  touch- 
«wcm,  analogous  to  thofc  of  the  Lcyden  phial, 
«wwhich  will  be  particulariy  dcfcribcd  in  next 

JI^tO  This  term  h  now  ufed  in  a  much  more 
otenfive  fenic,  and  may  be  defined,  in  the  words 
2^  Cavallo,  that  "  property  of  organized  ani- 
"iiBultcr,  of  bctpg  put  in  motion  by  9^  metallic 
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or  other  communication  made  between  the  nerves 
and  the  mufcles,"  which  **  is  not  peculiar  to  a 
few  animals  only,  but  feems  to  be  a  property  of 
all  animals  in  general ;  a  law  of  nature,  which  ad- 
mits of  few  exceptions,  and  even  thofe  exceptiooa 
of  a  very  doubtful  nature.*' 

(io88.)  «•  The  fubje^  of  muscular  motion," 
fays  this  eminent  eloftrician,  "  which  has  cxerci- 
fed  the  genius  of  philofophersfirom  time  immemo- 
rial, is  one  of  thofe  arcana  of  nature,  that  have 
hitherto  eluded  the  inveftigation  of  human  indnf- 
try.  Innumerable  experiments  have  been  made  in 
vain,  and  the  labours  of  one  man  have  hardly  ever 
produced  anv  thing,  more  than  the  refutation  of 
another  man's  hypothefis. 

(1089.)  "  This  labyrinth  of  obfcurity  has  at 
laft  received  a  ray  of  hght  from  the  recent  difco- 
veries of  Di  Galvani  of  Bologna.  A  new  way 
has  been  opened  to  promifing  experimental  invei- 
tigation,  and  many  ingenious  perfons  are  now 
purfuing  the  tra<^  with  care  and  afliduity.* 

(109c.)  "  The  original  difcoveries  were  annotm- 
ccd  to  the  world  in  a  4to  book,  confifting  of  58 
pages,  with  four  large  plates,  and  entitled  A/i^ 
Gaivani  4e  Vtribm  EU&ridtathj  in  motu  mufcu" 
lari^  Commentarhts, — ^Abftradts  of  this  work  wei% 
foon  after  inlerted  in  various  periodical  publica- 
tions; ^nd  thefe  have  been  foHowed  bj  farther 
difcoveries  made  by  other  ingenious  peHons,  and 
cfpeciaily  by  profeflor  Volta,  Dr  Eusebius 
Valli,  br  Monro,  and  Dr  Fowler.  The  feat* 
tcred  materials  are  numerous  for  want  of  a  theory ; 
but  neither  can  a  theory  be  formed  nor  even  far- 
ther inveftigation  be  inftituted,  without  a  com- 
pj:chenfive  view  of  all  that  has  been  done  concern- 
ing the  prefcnt  experiments." 

(IC91.)  Mr  Cavallo  himfelf  has  alfo  made  fe^ 
vera  I  experiments  on  this  interelling  fubje<ft,  mofb- 
ly  in  conjun^ion  with  Dr  Lind,  F.K.S.  which 
he  has  colle<51ed  and  methodized  in  the  3d  vol.  a( 
his  treatifc,  along  with  thefac^s  that  ha^e  appfcif^ 
ed  in  print,  and  tbefe  communic^ed  by  letters  or 
otherwife. 

(io9a.)Dr  Galvani's  difcoveries  were  madfc 
chiefly  with  dead  frogs.  He  difcovered,  ift.  That 
a  frog  dead  and  (kinned  is  capable  of  having  fid 
inufcies  put  in  action  either  by  atmofpherical  or 
artificial  ele^ricity :  and  adly.  That,  independ- 
ent of  any  ele^ricity,  the  iame  motions  may  be 
produced  in  the  dead  animal,  or  even  in  a  detach- 
ed limb,  by  merely  making  a  communication  be- 
tween the  nerves  and  the  mufclcs,  with  fubftancet 
that  are  condudors  of  electricity.  If  the  cirenlt 
be  made  by  non  condudors,  no  mottor^  will  take 
place.  From  theCe  fads  and  circumftances,  the 
title  of  animal  ele&ricitj  has  been  given  to  thi^ 
wonderful  property  of  organized  ani^  matter, 
which  is  found  in  many  other  animals  befides  frogs. 

§ECT.II.  Q/'ANIMALS  ENnUEP  <Ujith  UNCOMM^H 
ELECTaiCAL  PROPERTIES. 

(1093.)  Not  long  af^er  the  dift:ovcry  of  the  elce- 
trical  (hock,  and  the  method  of  augmenting  the 
power  of  eledridty,  it  naturally  became  an  obje^ 
with  eledricians  to  inveftigate  the  eficds  of  it  u- 
pon  animal  bodies.  Thefe  were  quickly  finmd 
to  be  entirely  fimilar  to  fuch  as  are  produced  u*  I 

pon  any  other  conduding  fubftaacct,  tiz.  an  aniU        J 
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Son  of  rparku,  xttra^on,  and  repulfion,  Ice.  By 
degrees  it  w^s  found,  that  very  ftrong  figns  of  c- 
Ic^ricity  wcrr  fxhibittd  by  fomc  Animals,  even 
without  the  application  of  any  ?rti6cijd  apparatus. 
The  experiment  of  producing  fparks  by  ftroking 
the  back  of  a  cat  ia  frofty  weather,  readily  (bowed 
that  the  eledric  Ruid  may  exift  in  a  very  a(ftive 
Itate  in  the  body  of  an  animal,  without  injuring 
aoiy  of  its  fundtiODs,  Mr  CavaUo  iays,  he  has 
f*  often  obferved,  that,  when  ftroJcipg  a  cat  with 
ooe  handy  aod  holding  it  with  the  other,  he  feels 
frequent  foiart  pricjciogs  on  different  parts  pf  that 
bauhd,  which  holds  the  animal.  In  thefe  circum« 
ftaQces  yery  pungent  fparjts  may  be  drawn  firom 
the  tips  of  the  ears  of  the  cat."  He  alfo  fncntiops, 
that  ♦♦  W  ufing  a  metal  button  faftened  ^ith  a 
ilick  of  fealing  wax,  he  can  obtain  fuch  ftrong 
iparks  from  the  back  bf  a  (:at,  a  hare's  (kin,  a 
rabbit's  ikin,  &c.  that  he  can  pfefently  charge  a 
coated  phial  yrith  either  of  thefe,  and  fo  ftrongly 
as  to  pierce  ^  hole  throAigh  'a  c^rd  with  its'  dif- 
charge." 

(xo94.)  Fron  animals  of  the  inferior  kind  a 
franfitibo  was  tdade  to  the  hoiman  fpecies;  an4 
iigns  of  (clcdtricity  were  dilbovcred  in  thciti  where 
It  bad  not  been  fufpedcd  before'.  Some  perfons 
have  been  reniarkabte  for  an  extrerte  luftre  of 
their  eyes  ;  and  others  have  been  fo  much  clcdri- 
fied  naturally,  aa  to  give  evident  6gns  of  it  when 
»  fenhble  clcdrometer  had  been  applied  to  them. 
Others  have  manifefted  an  extreme  fenfihility  of 
|even  the  OHalleft  degrees  of  electricity,  infomuch 
that  they  would  be  atfe^ed  by  a  dalh  o(  lightning, 
though  lb  remote  that  the  thunder  could  not  be 
heard.  ^U  this  (bowed  that  the  fubtile  0pid  we 
treat  of  bears  a  very  active  part  tji  the  animal  eco* 
momjf  and  led  to  mote  important  refearchcs  on 
khe  uibje^.  Qpe  of  the  ^rd  difcoveries  was,  that 
(cgnc  creatures  are  fo  (trongly  tle^rifipd  naturally 
as  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  a  ftrong  (hock 
at-pleafurt*. capable  of  deftroying  any  fmiall  ani- 
jOial  tbat  coikiC»  pear  tjiero.  Of  thefc,  howevfcr, 
(only  4,  and  thofeof  the  aquatic  kind,  have  yet 
t^ee%  obferved,  viz.  the  gymnotuseieSncujf  the 
torp&4^9  th^jShirute/r^ricutf  and  a  fiih  found  Om 
fhe  coad  of^hc  Gomoro  Ipands. 
'  (1095.)  I.  The  GYWMOTUs  has  the  a(loni(hing 
property  pf  giving  the  eledtriq  (hock  to  ^ny  perfon, 
pr  number  o^  p«tfoBS«  either  by  the  ir^med^ate 
touch  with  the  han4>  or  by  the  mediation  of  any 
metallic  condudor ;  and  a  perfom  who  kept  fom^ 
.of  them  told  DriyAa^Ev,  that  they  b<id  this  pro- 
perty much  Wronger  when  firft  catched  t^ian  after- 
wards* •  •'  '  •    '« •  ^    '• 

^1096.)  ^*  The  perfon  (fays  he)  wbo  is  ^o  receive 
the  (hock,  fpuft  Uke  the  fi(h  with  both  hands,  at 
£ome  confiderable  diftance  afunder,  fo  as  to  form 
the  communication,  ptherwile  be  will  not  receive 
it,  at  If  aft  I  never  faw  any  one  (hocked  from  ta- 
kwig  hold  of  it  with  ohe  hapd  only  ;  thongh  fdnne 
have  aflTured  Tne,  that  they  Were  ihockcd  by  lay- 
ing one  hand  pn^t.    I  myfelf  have  taker)  bold  of 
the  largeft  with  one  hand  often  without  ever  re- 
ceiving a  (hock ;  but  I  never  touched  it  with  both 
lunds,  at  a  littiQ  diftance  afunder,  without  feeling 
a  (^art  (hock.  Lhave  often  remarked,  that  when 
it  is  taken  hold  of  with  one  hand,  and  the  other 
l3  put  tuto  the  water  over  its  body  without  toi^ch« 
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ing  it,  th«  petfon  received  a  (mart  (bock;  aod  I 
have  obferved  the  fame  effed  follow  when  a  num- 
ber joined  hands,  the  perfon  at  one  extrenuty  cf 
the  circle  talcing  hold  of  or  touching  the  fi(k»  and 
the  perfon  at  the  other  extremity  putting  lu&baDd 
into  the  water  over  the  body  pf  the  nlh.  The 
fliock  was  communicated  through  the  whole  cir- 
cle as  fmartly  is  ff  both  the  extrcpie  pcrlbos  had 
touched  the  fi(h.  In  thj^  it  feems  tp  difer  widdy 
frofti  the  torpedo,  or  elfe  we  arc  much  miftnfbr* 
med  of  the  manner  in  which  the  benumbing  dcd 
of  that  fi(h  is  communitate4*  The  (hock  whick 
the  gymnotus  gives  feems  to  be  wholly  elediicd; 
and  all  the  phenomena  or  properties  of  it  cxadlr 
rcfemblc  thofe  of  tbc  eledric  aura  of  our  atmot 
phcre  when  colle^ed,  as  far  as  they  are  dilcover* 
able  from  the  (ever^  trials  m^de  on  this  fi(h.  Ttii 
itroke  [a  communicated  by  the  fame  cendodooi 
and  intercepted  by  the  interpplition  of  the  (ame 
orjgina)  eledrics,  or  eledtiic^  ^^  *•  ^^  "^ 
to  be  called.  T>ic  keeper  of  this  fi(h  ipfotms  me, 
that  he  catched  them  in  ^Urinapa  river,  a  great 
way  up,  beyond  where  the  falt-water  reacbaf 
and  that  they  are  a  frc(h-water  fi(h  only.  He  iiju 
that  they  are  eaten,  and  by  fomc  peopip  eftccoel 
a  great  delicacy.  Tljey  live  on  filh,  worms,  ^ 
any  animal  fopd,  if  it  js  cut  fmall  fo  that  tbcy 
fwallow  it.  When  fmall  jilhes  are  thrown  i 
the  water,  they  firft  give  them  a  (hock, 
kills  or  ftupifics  th^t  thai  they  can  JwaUow  tbtfi 
eafily  and  without  any  trouble.  If  one  of  lhc4 
fmall  fi(he8,  after  it  is  (hocke^,  and  to  all  appeal 
^nce  dea4,  be  taken  out  pf  the  ye^el  where  tk 
ieie<Jlrical  fi{h  is,  and  put  mto  freih  water,  k 
foon  reviyc  again.  '  If  a  larger  fiih  than  they 
fwallow  be  throvm  into  the  water,  at  a  time  th4 
they  are  hungry,  they  give  him  fotne  finirt  (hocfa 
till  he  is  apparently  dead,  and  then  th^  tiytfl 
fwallow  or  fuck  bim  in  j   But,  after  federal  ••-■ 


wound  or  fcratch  on  t)iem.  Wbcp  the  elcdrial 
fifh  a^c  hungry^  t^y  are  pretty  keen  after  ttol 
food ;  but  they  are  foon  fatisfied,  not  being  aw 
to  contain  much  ^t  one  time,'  An  electrical  w 
of  three  feyt  and  upwards  in  len^h  cannot  fw^ 
low  a  fmaH'fiih  above  3  or  at  inoflf  3  inches  ai4 
a  half  lofia.  •  I  am  told,  that  fome  of  thcfit  hate 
Been  feen  m  Surinam  river  upwards  of  »«  feet  kajr 
whofe  ftroke  or  (hock proved  inftant  death  to  asf 
perfon  t})at  unluckily  receive4  it-" 
!  (i097t)  Several  other  accounts  of  thii  fi(h  haw 
been  ppblifhe4  by  dilferent  perfops,  but  none  (j 
them  fo  full  and  diftina  as  the  above.  They » 
agree  that  its  cleciric*  virtue  is  very  (bx)og.  w 

f^ERMi)4,  in  his  natural  hiltory  of  Surinam,  JH*- 
i(hed,  in  1765,  tells  us,  that  on^  cannot  toochtf 
wtth  the  hands,  or  even  with  a  (tipk,  wiUnat 
feeling  a  horrible  numbncfs  in  the  ^fins  up  to  iK 
ihbulders ;  and  he  ftirthcr  relates,  tjiat,  mtffflj- 
14  perfons  grafp  each  othcf  by  the  bands,  «*uc 
be  gra(ipc4  the  hfind  of  the  lag  witji  opeof  toV 
and  ,with  the  othci' touched  the  cd  withaJtK*» 
the  whole  number  felt  fo  violent  a  (hock,  that  w 
coul4  not  prevail  on  them  to  repeat  the  open- 
inent.  .^ 

(id98.)MrV.VANDiRLOTT,mtwolcttert^ 
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Uo  EHcqucbo,  dated  in  i76i»  makes  two  fpecies^ 
be  black  and  the  reddiih ;  though  he  acknow* 
Ed^  that,  excepting  the  difference  of  colour 
iki  degree  of  ftreogtb,  they  are  not  materially  dif- 
mmt.  In  moft  experiments  with  thefe  animals^ 
t  rtmirkcd  a  furprifrng  refemblance  between 
km  and  an  eledricai  apparatus ;  nay,  he  obfer- 
pd,  that  the  fhock  could  be  given  to  the  finger 
h  peribn  held  at  fome  di fiance  from  the  bubble 
ffhe  air  formed  by  the  filh  when  he  came  to  the 
ir^  of  the  water  to  breathe ;  and  he  concluded, 
at  at  fucb  times  the  electrical  matter  was  dif- 
urged  frons  his  lungs.  He  mentions  another 
snderizing  circumftance,  which  it,  that  tho' 
Oils  in  general  were  conductors  of  itsleledric 
operty,  yet  (broe  were  found  to  be  (enfibly  bet- 
*tlun  others  for  that  purpofe  Of  this  proper- 
J)r  Prieftley  takes  notice,  and  (ays,  that  a 
U  ring  \$  preferable  to  any  thing  elfc.  The 
•e  18  likcwife  obferved  by  Linns  us.  Dr  Prieft- 
'adds,  that  the  fen&tion  is  flrongeft  when  the 
t  i<  in  morion,  and  is  traii(mlttcd  to  a  great 
kiDce ;  (b  Uut  if  perlbns  in  a  (hip  luppen  to 
Itbcir  fingers  or  feet  in  the  fea,  when  the  fi(h 
kmoiing  at  the  di(taQce  of  15  feet  from  them, 
f  iic  a^aed  by  it.  He  a|fo  tells  us,  that  the 
laotui  itfelf»  notwithilanding  all  its  eledric 
mt,  is  killed  by  the  lobfter. 
109^)  II.  The  aftonifhing  property  of  the  Tor* 
low  giving  a  violeot  Ihock  to  the  peribn  who 
ait  in  his  hands,  or  who  treads  upon  it,  was 
pan  objed  of  woqder.  For  fome  time  it  was 
fsctal  reckoned  to  be  entirely  fabulous ;  but 
A  the  matter  of  fad^  t>cing  afcertained  beyond 
bobt,  philofophers  ei^deavoured  to  find  out 
eaule.  M.  Reaumur  accounted  for  it  by 
adiooof  a  va(t  number  of  minute  mufcles, 
kh  by  tb^r  accumulated  fbrce  gave  a  fuddep 
I  Tioleot  ftroke  to  the  perfon  who  touched  it. 
ifioladoDsof  this  kind  were  quite  unfatisfa^ory, 
aufi:  the  ftroke  was  found  to  be  CQmm^Qicated 
•gh  water,  iron,  wood.  Sea. 
Uoo.)  When  the  phenomena  of  tleCtricity  be- 
^t<»  be  better  known,  it  was  then  fufpcCtcd,  that 
fhock  of  the  torpedo  was  occafioned  by  a  cer 
t.aaioa  of  the  ele^ric  fluid ;  but  as  not  tbp 
I  ipirk  of  fire,  or  noife  could  ever  be  perccived| 
i  loo  Itemed  infufficimt.  Qf  Ute,  however, 
WiLSH  has,  with  indefatigable  pains,  not  on- 
opUioed  this  furprifing  phenomenon  on  the 
wn  principles  of  elc^ricity,  but  given  a  de- 
•trition  of  his  being  in  the  right,  by  conftruc- 
f  M  artificial  torpedo,  by  which  ^  Oiock  refcm- 
^  that  Q^  the  natural  one  can  be  giveii.  The 
ftnc  organs  of  the  torpedo  confift  of  two  fets 
wy  (mail  cylinders  lying  under  the  ikin,  one 
which  is  eledrified  pofitively  and  the  other  ne- 
^ly,  feen^jngiy  ^t  the  pleafure  of  the  fifti. 
oen  a  communication  is  niade  txtween  the  fet 
tylindcrs  pofitiycly  ele<^nfied  and  thofe  which 
t  negatively  fo,  a  difcharge  and  (hock  enfue, 
*  what  happens  in  the  cafe  of  the  Leydcn  phial. 
Uioi.)  The  only  difficulty  now  is  to  account  for 
c  total  absence  of  a  fpark  (which  in  the  cafe  of 
e  torpedo  never  exifts  even  in  the  fmalleft  de 
«)»  and  the  impo(Bbility  of  conducing  the 
ock  throogh  the  finallcft  interval  of  air.    But 
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this  alfo  is  explained  in  a  fatisfaftory  manner  by 
Mr  Wallh,  and  •  own  to  be  nothing  elfe  ilian 
what  every  day  takes  place  in  our  ele<aric^l  e>pe- 
riments.  It  iP  well  known,  that  a  fmall  c  argc 
of  electricity,  if  put  into  a  little  phial,  wir  occ- 
fion  a  bright  fpark  and  loud  ^)oifc  when  difc bar- 
ged ;  but  if  the  fame  charge  is  put  into  a  phial 
much  larger,  the  fpark  and  noife  will  be  lefs  ia 
proportion  ;  neither  will  the  fpark  break  through 
near  (uch  a  fpace  of  air  in  the  latter  cafe  as  in  the 
former;  though  the  fhock  wouM  in  both  cafes 
be  the  fame  to  a  perfon  who  received  it  through 
his  l)ody.  If,  infti '  I  of  a  lar^e  phial,  we  fup- 
po(e  the  charge  to  he  diffufed  all  over  a  large  bat- 
tery, the  fhock  would  (till  be  the  fame,  and  yet 
the  (park  and  noife  attending  it  would  be  almofk 
imperceptible.  The  cafe  is  juft  the  fame  with 
the  torpedo.  Each  of  the  eleAric  organs  is  a  bat- 
tery compofed  of  innum^erablc  fmaJl  cylinders* 
which  difcharging  themfelves  all  at  once  produce 
a  formidaSlc  (hock :  but  by  reafon  of  the  fmullne(8 
of  the  charge  of  each,  t'le  fpark  is  impercepdblc, 
snd  canno  break  through  the  It.ift  fpace  of  air. 

(iioi.  The  truth  of  this  was  exemplified  by  Mr 
Walfh's  artificial  torpedo*  which  though  it  would 
give  a  very  confulerable  (hock  through  a  conduo> 
tor  totally  uninterrupted,  yet  on  the  leaft  breach 
therein,  even  for  the  breadth  of  a  hair,  no  (hock 
was  felt.  In  every  other  refpedt  the  eledricity  of 
^he  torpedo  agrees  with  that  exhibited  by  the  com- 
mon eledrical  machines.  An  infulated  perfoa 
cannot  receive  a  (hock  by  touchinjf  one  of  the  e-  ' 
leftric  organs  of  the  fi(h  ;  but  a  violent  ftroke  is 
given  to  the  perfon,  whether  infulated  or  not» 
who  lays  one  hand  on  the  p  >fitive  and  the  other 
on  the  negative  organ.  The  fi(h9  as  is  reafonable 
to  imagine,  feems  to  have  this  eledric  pn  pcrty 
in  its  owt^  power ;  and  appears  fenfible  of  his  gi* 
ving  the  fhock,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  kind 
pf  winkifjg  q^  Hi^  eyes.    See  Raja. 

(iioiO  The  ancients  confidered  the  (hocks  gi- 
ven by  the4Qrpedo  as  capable  of  curing  various 
difbrders ;  and  a  modem  phtlofopher  will  fcarccly 
hefita^:  to  believe  their  affertioosy  now  that  elec^ 
ricity  has  been  found  to  t>e  a  remedy  for  manf 
^ifea(es. 

( 1 104.)  III.  The  3d.  fifh,  which  is  known  to  have 
the  power  of  giving  the  (hock,  is  found  in  the  ri- 
yers  of  Africa,  but  we  have  a  very  imperfedt  ac- 
count of  its  properties.  Mtffrs  Adanfon  and  For- 
(kal  make  a  fhort  mention  of  it,  and  M.  Brou(ro- 
net  defcribcs  it  under  the  French  name  of  U  Trem* 
bleur  in  the  Hift.  de  P  Academie  Rojale  des  Sciences 
for  the  year  1781.  This  animal  t>elongs  to  the  or- 
der, called  in  Willoughtiy's  (ydemjiiutus;  hence  it 
is  comotonly  called  silurus  elsctricus.  Some 
of  thefe  fifhes  have  l>een  feen  even  above  20  inches 
long.  The  bod)r  of  the  filurus  eledtricus  is  oblong* 
fmooth,  Rnd  without  (bales ;  being  rather  large^ 
^d  flattened  towards  its  anterior  part.  The  eyes 
arc  of  <|  mi(ldle  fize,  and  are  covered  by  the  (kin 
which  envelopes  the  whole  head.  Each  jaw  is 
amed  with  a  great  number  of  fmall  teeth.  Ahout 
the  mouth  it  has  fix  filamentous  appendices,  vix, 
four  from  the  under  lip  and  two  from  the  upper  ; 
the  two  external  ones*  or  farthermoft  (rom  the 
mouth  on  the  upper  lip^  are  the  loogeft.  The  co- 
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our  of  the  body  i«  greyiih,  and  towards  the  tail 
It  has  fome  blackifh  fpots.  The  cledric  organ 
fcems  to  be  towards  the  tail,  where  the  (kin  is 
thicker  than  on  the  reft  of  the  body ;  and  a  whif  i(h 
fibrous  fubflance,  which  is  probably  the  elcdric 
organ,  has  been  diftinguiftied  urdcr  it.  It  is  (kid 
that  the  liUirua  elciSlncuB  has  the  property  of  gi- 
ving a  (hock  or  benumbing  fenfation  like  the  tor- 
pedo»  and  that  this  fhock  is  conmiunicated  thro' 
fubftances  that  arc  condu<fters  of  electricity. 

(1105.)  IV.  A  4th  electrical  fiili  was  difcovercd 
on  tlie  coaft  of  Joanna,  the  '•bief  of  the  Comoro 
tflands,  in  lat.  i»®  13'  8.  by  ^icut.  William  Pa- 
ter son.  An  imperfeft  account  of  it  was  publifti- 
rd  m  the  PbiL  Tronf.  vol.  76.  "  The  fiih  is  de- 
fcribed  to  be  7  inches  long,  and  a|  inches  broad  ; 
lias  a  long  projecting  mouth,  and  leems  of  the  ge- 
nus Tctrodon.    The  back  of  the  fiOi  is  a  dark 
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Anatomy  at  Naples,  to  the  Chevalier  ViTenzioi 
the  fame  place.  This  letter,  a  tranflation  of  wbSd 
I  (halt  fubjoin,  was  puUiflied  in  the  Italian  ti« 
(lat  ion  of  a  book  of  mine  on  eleChicity,  by  the  I 
bovc  mentioned  Chevalier  Vivenzio. 

(11 10.)  ••  Sir,  the  obfervation,  wWcM 
tioncd  fome  days  ago,  when  we  were  difiroorf! 
tOjgether  of  the  elcCliical  animals,  upon  wbid 
(aid  that  I  believed  the  moofc  to  be  one  of 
number,  is  the  following 

(iiii.)  "  Toward*  ihc  latter  end  of  Mird 
was  fitting  with  a  table  before  me ;  and  ob(tr^ 
fomething  move  about  my  foot,  which  ditwl 
attention,  looking  towards  the  Door,  1  £nr  aft 
domed ic  moufe,  which,  as  its  coat  indicatrdt 
have  been  very  young.  As  the  little  animal  c 
pot  move  very  quick,  I  eafily  laid  hold  of  it 
the  ikin  of  the  back  and  turned  it  upfide  dM 


brown  colour ;  the  belly  part  of  fea  green  ;  the    then  with  a  fmall  knife  that  lay  by  roe,  I  ina 


ed  to  difftrCt  it.  When  firft  I  made  the 
bto  the  epigaftric  region,  the  moufe  was  fitq 
between  the  thumb  and  firll  finger  of  ay 
hand,  and  its  tail  was  ^t  between  the  twQ 
fingers.  I  had  hardly  cut  through  p«rtaf  tke 
of  that  region,  when  the  moufe  vibrated  ib 
between  the  fingers,  and  was  fo  violently  ag^ 
againft  the  third  finger,  that  to  my  great  aftfl 
jjient  I  felt  a  (hock  through  ray  left  aim  ui 
the  neck,  attended  with  an  internal  tremor,  x! 
ful  fenfation  in  the  mufcles  of  the  arm,  and 
fuch  giddinefs  of  the  head,  that  being  afiij^ 
I  dropped  the  moufe.  The  ftupor  of  tfce 
cd  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  nor 
afterwards  think  of  the  accident  witlwnt  e 
I  had  no  idea  that  fuch  an  animal  was  tkdi 
but  in  this  I  had  the  pofitivc  proof  of  expend 

(1112.)  *  The  action  of  eleCtrkity  on  a 
and  Ikinned  frog  (and  indeed  on  other  a 
more  of  Icfs)  occafions  a  tretnulous  motion  1 
mufcles,  and  generally  an  cxtcnfion  of  the  B 

(1113.)  *  When  the  nerves  of  a  frog  red 
kiUcd  and  deprived  of  its  integuments,  are 
led  to  an  clcClrified  atmofphere,  or,  in  (hoft, 


fides  yellow,  and  the  fins  and  tail  of  a  fandy  green, 
The  body  is  interfperfed  with  red,  green,  and 
n^hite  fpots,  the  white  ones  particularly  bright ; 
the  eyes  large,  the  iris  red,  its  outer  edge  tinged 
with  yellow."  Mr  Cavallo  adds  to  this  dcfcrip- 
tion  tnat,  "  Whilft  this  fi(h  is  living,  ftrong  (hocks, 
like  electrical  (hocks,  are  felt  by  a  perfon  who  at- 
tempts to  hold  it  between  his  hand^.  Three  per- 
fbns  arc  mentioned  in  the  account  to  have  experien- 
ced this  property  of  one  of  tbefe  fifhcs ;  but  the 
want  of  opplortunity  prevented  the  trial  of  further 
rxpcriments." 

(1106.)  That  the  (hocks  given  by  all  of  thefc 
fifhes  are  renlij  eleSrical,  is  now  put  paft  a  doubt, 
l>y  the  difcovcry  of  the  Electrical  Sfark  in 
the  Gymnotus.  <•  The  f^rongeft  (hocks  of  the 
Itymnotus,"  fays  Mr  CavaHo  *»  will  pafs  a  very 
Ihort  interruption  of  continuity.  When  the  inter- 
ruption is  formed  by  the  incifion  made  by  a  pen- 
knife on  a  flip  of  tin  foil  pafted  on  glafs,  and  tliat 
flip  is  put  into  the  circuit,  the  ihock  in  palling 
through  that  intemiplion,  will  ihew  a  fmall  but  vi- 
Andjfark^  plainly  diAinguifhable  in  a  dark  room." 

(1107.)  Befides  thefe  animals  which  manifeft 
their  eleCtric  power  evidently,  by  giving  aftrong    difpofed,  as  that  by  the  aCtion  of  the  defiricj 
Ihocky  there  arc  others  in  which  the  fluid  feems    chine,orofanyeleftrificd  body,  a  quantity  of^ 
to  aCt  by  the  emifiion  of  light.    This  indeed  has    trie  fluid  iscaufed  to  pafs  thro'  them,acontni 
not  been  proved  by  adual  experiment,  though 
it  would  certamly  be  well  worth  while  to  try  whe- 
ther by  infulating  a  number  of  them,  any  more 
evident  figns  of  electricity  could  be  obtained. 
Thefe  creatures  are  of  the  infeCt  tribe ;  fome  of 
them  funiifhed  with  wings,  as  the  (hining  flies 
in  the  warm  countries  ;  whilft  others,  as  the  glow* 
WORM,  crawl  perpetually  on  the  earth.  It  is  moft 
probable  alfo,  that  the  fpai^ling  of  fca  water  is 
owing  to  the  electricity  of  the  infeCts  in  it. 

Sect.  IIL    Experiments  y^vq^in^  tb<  Phenq* 
MENA  o/* Animal  £LfiCTRiciTYf 

(iioS.)  We  fliall  now  lay  before  the  reader  a 
few  of  the  principal  experiments  on  animal  elec- 
tricity, recorded  by  Mr  Cavallo  in  his  treatife ; 
which  he  introduces  with  the  following  fingplar 
anecdote : 

(1 109.)  •  Previous  to  Galvani's  difcoveries,  I  find 
only  one  curious  ftift  recorded,  which  feems  to  be 
materially  connected  with  the  prefent  fubjeCt.  It 
h  related  in  a  letter  of  Pr  Cotugno,  Profcifgr  of 


of  the  mufcles  takes  place,  with  a  trtmulom 
vulBve  motion,  which  may  be  reiterated  fori 
hours  after.  Dr  Galvani  prepared  a  frog,  k 
Its  legs  attached  to  a  part  of  the  fpine>  hot 
rated  from  all  the  reft  of  the  body ;  and  obfc 
that  whenever  a  fpark  was  taken  ^m  a  large  p 
conductor  of  an  ele^rical  machine  fit uatedjt 
diftance  from  the  prepared  part  of  the  an 
thofe  legs  moved  with  a  kind  of  fpafmodici 
traCHon,  fomctimes  ftrong  enough  to  junp*' 
fiderable  way.  It  was  found  neceflary  to  p 
the  prepared  legs  contiguous  to  foinc  good 
ductor  not  infulated. 

(1114.)  *  Whether  the  frog  be  broogMl 
tctual  contact  with  the  electrified  body,  ors 
whether  it  be  made  to  receive  the  fpark  itw 
not,  the  motions  happen  equally  welli  pro^ 
a  quantity  of  electric  fluid  be  caufed  to  pais  ■ 
it,  which  may  be  done  merely  by  the  preffiaj 
action  of  electric  atmofphcres.  When  the  i 
tricity  is  made  to  pafs  through  the  frog>  ^^ 
immediate  contact  of  U^e  elected  bodyi^  "* 
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Mller  quantitf  of  it  is  fufficient  to  occafion  the 
lofcfDcnts,  than  when  it  is  made  to  pafs  froth 
DC  conductor  Xf}  another  at  a  certain  diftance 
um  the  prepared  inimal. 
{1115.)  •  If  the  electric   ttroofpherc  be  fd 

K^  as  to  occaBon  little  fparks  between  the  Con- 
ors Contiguous  to  the  animal,  or  if  it  be  capa- 
)t  of  affecting  an  electrometer  placed  near  the 
faul ;  then  ercn  a  whole  frog,  a  lizard,  a  moufcy 
H  rparrowj  will  be  ftrongly  aSected  with  violent 
■Tulfions.  When  the  animal  is  infulated,  and 
Itlectridty  is  made  to  pafs  through  its  body, 
is  a  whole  living  frog  is  affected  b^  the  paffage 
§0  (mall  a  quantity  of  electricity  as  is  discharged 
'<  middluig  prime  conductor,  that  isjuft  capa* 
lof  affording  a  fmall  fpark.  In  this  cafe,  if  a 
ydfo  phial  be  ufed,  a  much  fnuiller  quantity  of 
tfridtjr  win  be  found  fufficient  for  the  purpofty 
;  focb  a  charge  of  it  as  cannot  afford  a  fpark, 
Itfaat  can  juft  produce  a  fenfible  divei^ence  of 
f  pendulnins  of  an  electrometer. 
|lii6.)  '  But  a  firog  prepared,  efpecially  af- 
I  At  aaoner  of  Dr  Galvani,  is  affected  by  an 
MparaUy  fmaller  quantity  of  electricity.— 
ilotta  hat  obierved,  that  fo  fmall  a  quantity 
Aectticity  as  is  abfolulely  incapable  of  occafion- 
fl  divergence  in  the  mod  fenlible  electrometer, 
i&kch  as  may  be  obCenred  by  his  condenfer  of 
ffricity,  is  fufficient  for  the  purpofe.  Thus  if  a 
fte  phial  be  charged,  and  difcharged,  and  af- 
A  be  difpofied^  (b  that  the  prepared  frog  be 
led  b  the  circuit  between  its  iniide  and  out- 
Koating ;  the  paffage  of  that  (mail  refiduuna 
py  fufficient  to  produce  the  contractions,  &c. 
mg  fimfible  of  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  electrici- 
tte  prepared  frog  becomes  a  moft  fenfible  fort 
llectrDmcter,  which  perhaps  hereafter  may  be 
iofular  uie  io  fome  nice  electrical  experiments. 
%U7,)  *  When  the  preparation  and  difpofi- 
I  of  the  firog  is  fuch,  as  that  the  eledric  fluid 
ft  pals  through  a  nerve  to  the  mufcle  or  muf- 
k  then  the  movements  are  in  general  much 
•iger,  than  when  it  is  applied  to  any  other  part 
Aebody. 

>n8.)  <  Dr  Galvani  had  the  curiofity  of  try- 
\  whether  the  ele^ricity  of  the  clouds  pro* 
Acd  the  (ame  effed  on  the  prepared  limbs,  as 
f  artificial  ele^ricky  of  the  ordinary  naachines ; 

I  ibr  that  purpofe  he  extended  a  condudor 
tt  the  top  of  a  houie  to  the  prepared  animali 
^  was  fooietimes  laid  on  a  tliblc  in  the  open 
iad  at  other  times  was  enclofed  in  a  glafs  re- 
m*  On  this  preparation  the  thundei'  and 
pHng  produced  the  iame  effeds  as  the  fpaiks 
^  tbc  cledrical  machine.  The  fame  cc^trac- 
hi  took  place,  and  they  were  ftrongcr  or  weak- 
Kcordiog  to  the  diftance  and  quantity  of  light- 
tg*  Thnt  6^  the  effeds  might  have  been  natural- 
ttpeded  i  but  a  remarkable  circumftance  was  ob- 
»od,  which  fia^es  to  explain  another  phcnome* 

II  oCntore. — it  was  found,  that  inftead  of  one 
•*«Aion  at  every  clap  of  thunder,  the  limbt 
ft  afl«Aed  with  a  fort  of  tremor  or  fucceflion 

co^milfioos,  which  fcemed  to  be  neariy  equal 
comber  to  the  repetition  of  the  thunder,  viz. 
»t  foeccffion  of  ezplofions  which  forms  the  rum- 
"g  aoi(c  of  tbooder.  Now  this  obfervation 
Dvc8»  that  the  nimbUng  mik  is  aot*th9  echo  of 
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a  iingle  exploHon,  or  the  fucceflive  arrival  of  the 
vibrations  produced  at  diffierent  diftances,  though 
at  the  fame  moment  of  time ;  but  that  it  is  produ* 
ced  by  a  quick  fucceflion  of  feveral  exploflons, 
ivhich  indeed  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  obferving, 
that  the  cloCids  are  very  imperfed  condudors,  iu 
which  ftate  they  are  not  likely  to  receive  a  full 
and  (ingle  ftroke  of  eledricity  nom  other  clouds* 
or  from  the  earth. 

(XXI9.)  «The  (enfibility  of  the  prepared  ani- 
mal is  greateft  at  firft,  but  it  diminifhes  bv  de- 
grees till  it  vanifties  intircly.  In  general,  frogs, 
and  other  animala  with  cold  blood,  retain  the  pro- 
perty  of  being  affcdted  by  ele^ricity  much  longer 
than  thofe  poflcfled  of  hot  blood.  With  fome  of 
the  latter,  the  fenfibility  is  very  weak,  and  wilt 
hardly  laft  for  a  ft  w  minutes  after  the  death  of  the 
animal ;  whereas  fome  of  the  animals  with  cold 
blood,  and  efpecially  frogs,  which  are  bv  far  the 
fltteft  animals  for  fuch  experiments,  have  frequent- 
ly reta'med  that  property  for  upwards  of  i»  hourst 
and  fometimes  even  for  two  or  three  days. 

(i  110.)  *  Thus  far  we  have  defcribed  the  effifds 
of  eledricity  on  dead  animals;  we  fball  now  cooae 
to  the  moft  curious  part  of  the  fubjed,  whieh  is» 
that  the  fame  motions,  the  fame  coaviUfions,  &c. 
andibr  a  time  about  equally  long,  can  be  produ- 
ced in  depd,  and  even  in  living  animals,  without 
the  aid  of  any  apparent  electricity  .—In  an  animal 
Recently  dead,  detach  a  nerve  from  the  furround- 
ing  parts ;  taking  care  to  cut  it  not  too  near  its 
infertion  into  the  mufcles;  remove  the  integu- 
ments from  over  the  mufcles  depending  on  that 
nerve ;  take  a  piece  of  metal^  as  a  wire,  touch 
the  nerve  with  one  extremity,  and  the  mufcles 
with  the  other  extremity  of  the  wire,  and  the  con- 
fequence  will  be,  that  the  mufcles  will  move  ex- 
a^ly  as  if  a  quantity  of  eledricity  were  fent 
through  them.  This  experiment  will  anfwer  e- 
qually  well  when  the  preparatbn  is  laid  uppn  an 
infuUted  ftand,  as  when  it  communicates  with 
the  ground.  If  the  communication  between  the 
nerve  and  the  mufcles,  inflead  of  being  formed  by 
means  of  metal  or  other  condu^or  of  eledlricity, 
be  formed  of  fubftances  that  are  non-condudors* 
as  glafs,  fealing  wax,  oils,  2cc  then  no  motion 
will  take  place. 

(iiai.)  *  When  the  application  of  the  me- 
tal or  metals  is  continued  fteadily  on  the  part,  the 
contradions  will  ceafe  afler  a  certain  time,  and 
on  removing  the  metal,  feldom,  if  ever,  any  coa« 
tradion  is  obferved. 

(ma.)  *  The  conducing  communication  be- 
tween the  mufcle  and  the  nerve  may  conflft  of  one 
or  more  pieces,  and  of  the  fame  or  of  diflerent  bo- 
dies connet^ted  together,  as  metals,  water,  a  nunw 
ber  of  perfons,  and  even  wood,  the  floor,  and 
walls  of  a  room.  But  it  muft  be  obierved,  that 
the  lefs  perfeA  condu<ftors  will  anfwer  only  at  firft, 
whcii  the  prepared  animal  is  vigorous ;  but  whea 
the  power  begins  to  diminifh,  then  onl^  the  more 
perf^d  conductors,  as  the  metals,  will  anfwcTf 
and  even  thefe  are  attended  with  various  effeds. 

(ii»i.)  *  It  is  in  this  nearly  exhaufled  itate  of 
the  animal  ele<^ricity,  that  the  various  conducing 
powers  of  different  fubltances  can  be  obferved  % 
and  thus  amongft  the  experiments  which  I  made 
with  Dr  LiND|  we  formed  the  following  lift  of 
^        ^     (   condu^or 
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GondudorSy  which  arc  arranged  in  the  order  of  tricity, 
their  pcrfc^ion,  beginning  with  the  bed.  Yet  I 
do  not  mean  to  offer  this  ae  a  very  correA  arrange- 
ment; for  though  it  has  been  deduced  from  a 
great  number  of  experiments,  their  refult  has  not 
however  been  very  conftant.  A  confiderable  dif- 
ference is  frequently  occafioned  by  circumftances 
that  arc  hardly  perceivable ;  fuch  as  the  change- 
able ^tc  of  the.  prepared  animal,  the  furface  of 
the  fubftances  ufedi  the  quantity  of  contad,  5cc. 

(1134.)  *  Malleable  platina.  Silver.  Gold. 
Quickfifver.  Copper.  Brafs.  Tin.  Lead.  Iron. 
The  human  body.    Salt  water.    Frcfti  water. 

(1115.)  *  The  metallic  ores  are  not  fo  pood  con- 
dudors  as  ^he  purified  metals  themfelves,  and 
their  conducing  power  is  various  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ores,  but  even  the  metallic  (alts 
are  tolerably  good  conduAors. 

(ira6.)  *  It  is  veiy  remarkable,  that  the  flame  of 
a  tallow  candle,  which  is  a  good  conduAor  of 
(x>mmon  electricity,  will  not  conduct  the  aniijnal 
cleAricity,  when  placed  in  a  (liort  interruption 
made  in  the  circuit  of  communication.  Charcoal 
placed  in  the  fame  (ituation  as  the  flame  of  the 
candid,  was  alfo-found  to  be  a  non-condu^or,  ex- 
cept when  it  was  adually  burning,  in  which  (late 
it  conducted  tolerably  well ;  but  Mr  Volta  fays, 
that  he  has  found  fome  pieces  of  charcoal  that 
adted  as  well  as  the  metals. 

(11*7.)  *  Vitriolic  acid,  and,  what  is  very  re- 
markable, alcohol,  appear  to  condu^  thb  proper- 
ty rather  better  than  water. 

(1128.)  *  This  power,  like  the  common  eledW- 
dty,  palFcs  throueh  the  fubftance,  and  not  only 
over  the  furfacc  of  condudtors ;  hence  a  wire  fur- 
rounded  with  fealing  wax,  or  other  non  conduct- 
ing fubftance,  except  where  it  touches  the  animal 
preparation,  will  anfwer  as  well  as  when  it  is  net 
coated  with  a  non  conducting  fubftance. 

(11 29.)  *  When  various  conductors  are  placed 
contiguous  to  each  other  in  the  circuit  between 
the  mufcle  and  the  nerve,  their  contact  muft  be 
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Dr  Valli  found,  that  the  interna!  fal 
ftance  of  a  nerve  conduds  much  better  tbas 
external,  or  coat 

(113 1.)  *  If  part  of  the  nerve  be  wrapped  up 
a  thin  piece  of  metal,  as  tin  foil  or  (beet  lead, 
the  conducting  communication,  or  coodui 
metallic  rod,  be  applied  from  this  eoata^  or 
mour  to  the  mufdes*  the  motions  will,  in 
cafe,  be  much  ftronger.    The  mufcle  itlctf 
alfo  be  armed  with,  or  (imply  laid  upon, 
and  on  compleating  the  communication  bet«0 
the  armour  of  the  nerve  and  that  of  the  mold 
or  mufcles,  the  motions  will  be  very  Tigorol 
and  will  continue  much  longer,  than  when  do 
ing  or  armour  is  ufed.    Befldes  metals  the 
mour  may  con  lift  of  water  or  of  other  conduAfl 
as  will  be  fliewn  in  the  fequel.    The  ule  of 
armotir  feems  to  be  the  augmentation  of  the  pof 
of  contad.    The  effcd  has  been  obferte*  to 
much  greater,  and  to  fuccecd  more  coal 
when  the  conducting  rod  is  put  firft  in  cool 
with  the  mufcle  or  its  coating,  aiKl  is  then  broq 
with  its  other  extremity  into  contad  with  ike 
mour  of  the  nerve,  than  when  it  is  placed  to 
UCt  with  the  nerve  firft.    Hence,  when  thep 
of  the  animal  is  much  weakened,  the  former 
will  anfwer,  but  the  latter  will  not. 

(1x31.)  *  It  is  very  ftngular,  that  in  thiseij 
mont  it  is  neceflary  to  employ  two  different  I 
tals,  viz.  One  to  be  in  contaCt  with  the  m 
and  another  to  be  in  contad  with  the  nd 
for  if  they  be  of  the  fame  fort,  as  l>oth  of  fl 
or  both  of  tin  foil,  the  contra^ions  will  not  I 
pljice.  It  muft  however  be  obferved,  that  ii 
beginning,  when  the  power  of  the  pirpared  1 
mal  is  ftrong,  the  convulGons  will  happeol 
when  the  two  coatings  are  of  the  fame  fort  ofi 
tal ;  though  not  ncariy  fo  well  as  when  two 
tals  are  U^.  But  indeed  in  the  beginnii^,  I 
the  animal  electricity  is  ftrong,  the  motionti 
frequently  produced  without  any  coatings, ' 
even  without  any  conducing  rod.  The  1 
ftriking  of  ihe  table,  or  the  approach  of  ajj 


peifeCt ;  otherwife  the  deftred  effeCt  will  not  lake    ....-...,5  vr.  ..-v  ^-^.v,  w.  .-^  ^t^^. —  -,^ 

place.  To  lay  one  metal  upon  the  other  is  fcl-  of  metal,  without  any  aCtual  contad,  wiBi 
dom  Tufflcient,  unfefs  they  are  preflcd  againft  each  quently  excite  the  movements  t*  But  this  U 
other.  If  two  or  mote  perfons  join  hands,  the  con-  ienfibility  is  of  ihort  duration  ;  after  which  pfl 
tift  muft  be  frequently  rendered  more  perfeCt  by  the  two  armours  of  the  (aroc  fort  of  metal  wi 
the  interpofition  of  water,  viz.  by  moiftening  the  occafion  any  moticm  whatever.  The  leal 
fingei)8,  cfpecially  with  fait  water.  rence,  however,  in  the  quality  of  the  two 

(1130.)  *  The  arteries  and  the  veins  are  not  fo    ings,   is  fufficient  to  produce  weak  motioji 
gtKxi  conductors  as  the  nerves ;  for  when  a  blood    when  they  are  of  filver  of  different  degrees  ofp 
veflVl  forms  part  of  the  circuit  of  commimication,    rity,  or  of  different  fcrts  of  lead,  &c    '*  * 
the  contractions  will  take  place  only  when  ner- 
vous ramifications  are  adhering  to   it,    and  if 
thefe  be  carefully  feparated,  the  motions  will  not 
happen. — The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  ten- 
dons, the  bones,  and  the  membranes ;  for  when 
either  of  thefe  parts  is  feparated  from  the  body, 
and  is  introduced  in  the  circle  of  communication 
between  the  mufcles  and  nerves  of  a  prepared 
ftx>g,  no  motion  will  enfge,  except  indeed  when 
thofe  parts  are  fiill  of  moifture,  and  are  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  nerve  of  the  prepared  frog. 
—Dry  nerves  are  not  c6nduCtor8  of  animal  dec- 


the  fame  realon,  that  if  they  confift  of  two^ 
tals  that  have  a  great  atiSnity  to  each  other,  ^ 
feCt  is  vot  fo  great  as  when  the  two  mctali  are 
diflimil.ir  in  their  nature.  Thus  it  has  been  R 
that  gold  and  filver  do  not  anfwer  fo  wdlas 
and  zinc,  or  gold  and  lead.  Either  gold  or 
ver,  or  ftcel,  or  copper,  or  molybdena*  when 
bined  with  tin  or  lead,  or  efpeciaUy  with 
are  very  good  exciters  of  the  contnidiow  »  J 
pared  animals.  But  the  combinations  of  1 
two  of  the  former  metals  are  much  i^Ji* 
power.     T.argc  pieces  of  the  metals,  and 


««  T  haw  Hkfwt/et  fays  Dr  Valli,  feen  In  t<Wofiogs  the  movemenU  occur  at  the  it^aftct  Vw 
from  tbefeilfan,  and  wbUk  ctafcd  at  ih:  mmm  I  infulatcd  tbtfci/fan**    Exp.  on  An.  »?•• 
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ample  rurfacety  feem  to  anfwer  better  than  fniall 
aoJ  compad  pieces  for  tbcfc  experiments;  for 
vith  the  former  contradions  may  be  excited, 
«i)en  the  Utter  are  unable  to  prcnluce  any  cikCt. 

UUj.)  •  The  motions  will  be  aifo  excited  when 
tike  metals  arc  not  in  immediate  contad  with  the 
prcpiiifd  lirab,  provided  they  form  part  of  the 
prcuit  of  communication.  Tbu%  lay  a  prepared 
pbib  upon  a  table,  bold  the  nerve  in  one  hand, 
bd  d  piece  of  zinc  in  the  other  handt  lay  a  piece 
if  filrcr  upon  the  table  at  about  one  or  two  in- 
Ifccs  diftaiicc  from  the  prepared  mufcles,  and 
fuke  a  communication  betwccm  the  mufcles  and 
$c  filver  by  means  of  water  or  fome  other  good 
SPnduiflor.  If  now  you  toUch  the  fiid  piece  of 
htr  with  the  zinc  which  you  hold  in  one  hand, 
k  contradiona  will  take  place.  The  Cime  clfe<Jt 
|ii  happen,  if  the  two  pieces  of  metal  be  firft 
•t  in  contad,  and  then  the  operator  touches  the 
frrroftbe  preparation  with  his  ftiijjrer. 

(1134.1  »  The  preparation  of  the  frog,  or  other 
lioal,  for  this  experiment,  gcncrilly  confiftb  in 
{tzching  one  of  the  principal  nervc»  froiii  all  the 
Vrcundiog  parts,  where  it  cuters  a  member  fbf- 

fblc  of  motion,  and  arming  it  with  a  metallic 
On  makmg  the  communication,  the  motion 
take  place ;  but  the  preparation  which  an- 
p^  hert,  is  delineated  in^f;?.  16.  and  17.  Plaie 
tXXlV.  which,  fur  the  iake  of  dillin<^tion,  we 
^  m  the  following  pages,  call  tU  ufuai  prcpa- 
thn;  it  bcmg,  in  fad,  that  which  has  been  more 
(itiCQiIy  and  more  advantageoufly  ufed.  It  is 
Me  ia  the  following  manner :  Separate  with  a 
k  of  fdflars  the  bead  and  upper  extremities  of 
fcjg.  b  the  line  AB,  ftom  the  reft  of  the  bo- 
jl  Open  the  integuments  and  mufcles  of  the 
ifcrnca,  and  remove  the  entrails ;  then  you  will 

Lbirc  the*  crural  nerves,  as  (hewn  inyi^f.  16. 
i»in  this  aninial  come  out  of  the  fpine  ".t  a 
M^dcrable  didancc  abore  the  pelvis ;  viz.  from 
t  li'MT  C  D.  Then  pafe  one  blade  of  the  fciflTars 
lifr  the  faid  nerves,  and  cut  oft*  the  fpine  with 
eH:thclo(e  to  the  thighs  in  the  line  EF,  by 
|ich  means  the  legs  will  remain  attacl»cd  to  the 
•c  by  the  nerves  alone.  This  done,  leave  only 
fcull  bit  of  the  fpine  attached  to  the  crural 
»»tti  and  cut  off  all  the  reft.  Thus  you  will 
fc  the  two  legs  G  H/^.  17.  of  a  frog  adhering 
A  bit  of  the  fpim;  A  C  D,  by  means  of  the  cru- 
ttnrcsCE,  D  F.  Thefe  legs  muft  be  flayed 
«ndcr  to  lay  bare  the  mufclea.  The  metallic 
•oar,  which  generally  conlills  of  a  piece  of  tin 
if  mult  be  placed  round  the  uerves  very  near 
t^Qc,  viz,  at  CD,  or  round  the  whole  bit  of 
Me  AD,  and  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  next 
'  it  A  frog  thus  prepared,  and  touched  by 
ttwof  a  conducing  rod  applied  to  the  mufcles 
**  to  the  armour  of  the  nerves,  will  aft  vigorouf- 
f  ^  a  confidcrable  time.     Some  contra(5lions 

£heco  oblervcd  leveral  hours,  and  even  days 
;  bot  the  power  is  gradually  diminifliing,  and 
^geoCTal  it  can  ieldom  be  perceived  after  two  or 
tftthoun. 

("  JiO  •  With  a  frog  prepared  in  the  above  dc- 
w>cd  niQBer,  one  may  (hew  the  experiment 
*^  ways ;  but  the  two  following  methods  are 
f***^y  eligible,  bccau(ie  they  produce  very 
rooj  lad  ftriking  movcmcnU.— Uold  the  prCPV 
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ration  by  the  extremity  of  one  leg,  the  Othet  'eg* 
hanging  down,  with  the  armed  bundle  of  i.f  rve« 
and  a  bit  of  fpine  lying  upon  it,  In  this  fituatioa 
iutcrpofe  a  piece  of  lilver,  as  a  half-crovvr.,  be- 
tween the  lower  thigh  and  the  nerves,  ^o  that  it 
may  touch  the  fonner  with  one  fuifacc,  uiiJ  ihc 
metallic  coating  of  the  latter  with  the  otnei  ...r- 
face,  or  with  iiH  edge  ;  and  you  uill  tind  that  the 
hanging  leg  will  vibiale  very  powerfully,  fomc^ 
tintes  fo  far  as  to  (Irike  againft  the  hand,  whic|i 
holds  tlie  other  leg. 

(iij6.)  ♦The  other  method  is  the  following: 
Put  two  wine-glrtficR  full  ot  water  contiguous  to 
each  other,  but  not  adualiy  tout  hiui^.  Place  the 
thighs  and  legs  of  the  prepared  frog  in  the  water 
of  one  gl'ifs;  and  laying  me  neives  over  the  ed;:ea 
of  the  two  jrlafles,  let  the  bit  of  fpine  and  ann  jur 
touc!»  the  water  of  the  other  glafs.  This  done,  if 
you  form  the  communicaiion  between  the  water 
of  the  two  gblTcH  by  naans  of  the  concluding  rod^ 
or  put  the  lingers  oi  one  hand  into  ti*c  water  o£ 
the  glafs  that  contains  the  legs;  and  holding  a 
piece  ot  lilver  in  the  other  hand,  touch  tin  coat- 
ing  of  the  nerves  with  it,  you  will  tind  that  the 
prepared  legs  will  move  tbr.Ktimes  fo  powerfully 
as  to  jump  tairly  out  of  the  glafd. 

(ii,<7.)  *  We  have  laid  a!>.jvc,  that  whenever  a 
limb  01' an  animal  is  prepaicU,  and  the  communi-* 
cation  is  formed  bctv/een  the  nerve  and  the  do- 
pending  mufcle,  the  contractions  will  take  place( 
but  we  muft  now  take  notice  of  a  very  remark- 
able exception ;  which  is  that  thofe  parts,  the  mo- 
tion of  wMch  is  fu'bjedl  to  :hc  will  of  the  animal* 
are  fufceptible  of  contradion  by  the  applicatioa 
of  metals ;  but  of  the  involuntary  mufcles,  the 
heart  alone  is  capable  of  being  contracfted.  This 
peculiar  property  of  the  heart  was  fatisfadlorily 
proved  by  Dr  Fowler,  with  the  hearts  of  frogs, 
cats,  and  rabbits. 

(1138.)  "  At  length,"  fays  he,  <*  I  was  fo  hap- 
py as  to  fucceed  completely.  On  the  i8th  ot 
March  la.^,  in  prefenct  of  my  friends,  Mr  Hun- 
ter, and  Mr  Thompson,  having  differed  awa7 
the  peiicardium  from  a  fiog*''  heart,  which  had 
an  hour  before  ceafed  fpontaneoufly  to  contraA» 
I  removed  the  mul'cles,  and  cellular  membrane 
covenng  its  nerves  and  large  blood  vtlTelf ;  1  thea 
placed  one  end  of  a  rod  of  purj  filver  in  conta^ 
with  one  fide  of  thefe  nerves  and  blood  veffeli^ 
and  one  end  of  a  rod  of  zinc  on  the  other,  both 
of  them  at  about  the  diilance  of  the  third  part  of 
an  inch  from  the  auiicles  of  the  heart.  On  bring* 
ing  the  oppofite  ends  of  thefe  rods  in  conta^  witli 
each  other,  the  auricle' firft,  and  then  the  ventri- 
cle of  the  heart,  immediately  contra<aed,  and  re- 
peated their  contradions  as  often  as  the  ends  of 
the  metal  rods  were  made  to  touch  each  other.'* 
— '•  The  contra<fiioiis  were  both  more  vigorous, 
and  more  conltant,  when  the  metals  were  placed 
in  contad  with  the  heart  itfelf,  than  when  touch- 
ing only  its  blood  vclTels  and  nerves.  In  order  to 
the  complete  fuccefs  of  this  experiment,  it  is  nc- 
ccHdj  y  th.it  the  fpontaneous  contractions  of  the 
heait  iliould  nearly,  if  not  .dtog»*iher,  have  ceaied; 
and  when  in  thib  date,  the  experiment  is  rendered 
ftill  more  fatiiiaiHory  by  removing  the  heart  from 
the  body  of  the  frog,  and  laying  it  upon  a  plate 
of  zinc."  do.  EU  7J— 77. 
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(1x39.)  *  It  has  been  obfervfd,  by  way  of  aliiil- 
irtg  the  invcftigation  of  tha  above  remarked  fingu- 
larily,  that  the  mufcles,  which  are  not  fubjeft  to 
the  willy  do  not  poflefi  fo  large  and  fo  many 
nerves  as  the  other  mufcles. 

'  (1140.)  *  The  application  of  the  metalKc  rod  to 
the  prepared  nerve  and  depending  limb»  does  not 
produce  contra^'ons  in  that  limb  onty;  but  it 
Contradh  feveral  other  pares  that  are  left  attached 
tti  it  Thus,  if  the  crural  nerve  be  detached  and 
armed  with  metal,  whilft  every  other  part  of  the 
animal  is  left  untouched,  on  applying  the  metal- 
lic rod  to  the  faid  nerve,  and  to  the  mufcles  of 
the  leg,  the  upper  as  weU  as  lower  limbs  will 
contra^:  even  the  eye-lids,  and  other  parts  of 
the  head,  will  be  feen  to  more.  Galv.  de  Fir. 
El.  p.  a8.     . 

(ii4ifc)  *  Dr  Monro  obferves,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  metals  to  the  head  of  a  frog,  or  to  any 
part  of  its  fpinc  above  the  fixth  vertebra,  does  not 
occadon  atiy  convullions  of  its  hind  legs ;  by 
which  he  is  led  to  fuppofe  that  the  nerves  of  the 
hind  lejjS  are  not  derived  folcly  ot  cbicBy  from  the 
brain  or  eerebeihm, 

(114a.)  •  By  repeatedly  applying  the  conduct- 
ing rod  to  a  prepared  animal,  its  power  is  exhaud- 
ed  much  fooner,  than  if  it  be  ufed  more  fparing- 
ly.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  when  a  prepared 
frog  is  almoft  eihauded  of  its  animal  elc<^ricity 
by  the  often  repeated  application  of  the  metals, 
its  power  will  be  in  a  great  meafnre  reftored  by 
leaving  it  at  reft  for  fome  time.  .This  is  analo- 
gous to  the  rec({very  of  ftrength,  which  reft  alone 
can  produce  in  living  anrjials,  when  ovcr-fati^ued, 
tnd  may  probably  depend  upon  the  fame  caufe. 

(1143.)  *  When  a  frog  prepared  in  the  iri'ual 
manner,  is  almoft  ezhaufted  of  its  power  by  the 
often  repeated  application  of  the  condu(5ting  rod, 
remove  the  armour  to  another  part  of  the  fame 
nerve,  efpeciafly  if  it  be  nearer  to  the  mufcles, 
and  you  will  ftnd  the  power  in  a  great  meafure  re- 
ftored. This  is  a  curious  obfervation,  and  natu- 
rally leads  «s  to  inquire,  what  does  the  nerve  lofe 
by  the  application  of  the  armour  in  this  experi- 
ment ^-^It  looks  as  if  that  part  of  the  nerve  were 
Idone  concerned  in  the  produAion  of  the  power 
called  animal  eledrictty.r 

•  (11 44.)  '  A  Itgatnre  made  on  the  nerve  clofe  to 
its  infertion  into  the  mnfcle,  frequently  prevents 
the  motions  r  but  if  it  be  nude  at  a  diftance  from 
the  mufcle,  the  experiment  foccceds  as  well  as 
-without  the  ligature. 

(1145.)  •  The  animal  eV^ricity  is  mucH-  more 
eafijy  weakened  by  obftruding  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  than  by  interrupting  the  nervous  com- 
munication. T^^  i(  the  fciatic  nerve  of  a  living 
frog  be  divided,  and  the  crural  artery  of  another 
living  frdg,  or  the  leg  of  the  fame  frog,  be  tied 
faft,  fo  am  to  ftop  the  circulation  through  it,  and 
if,  fome  hours  or  days  after  thi«,  the  legs  be  pre- 
pared in  the  above  defcribed  manner,  the  cons 
tra<5lion8  excited  by  the  metals  in  that  leg,  whofe 
lirtciy  has  been  tied,  will  be  found  to  be  weaker 
and  to  vaiiirti  much  fooner  than  in  the  other  leg, 
the  nerve  of  which  had  been  divided. 

( 1 1 4^.)  '  Amcngft  the  other  experiments  I  made 
^th  Dr  hwD^  we  had  the  curiofity  of  trying 
whether  the  commuDioaCion  of  aaimai  elc^rictty 
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might  be  interrupted  by  furronnding  that  part  of 
the  nerve  which  is  between  the  armour  and  the 
leg  with  white  wax ;  but  on  applying  the  coo* 
duding  rod,  the  effed  was  ftiund  to  be  the  (kme 
as  when  the  nerve  was  not  enveloped  in  wax. 

(1147.)  *  1  took,  (ays  Dr  Valuh  a  frog,  whidr 
I  diverted  of  its  integuments.  I  bad  bare  tte 
fpine,  and  divided  it  above  the  origin  of  the  au- 
ral ncrvesy  and  alfo  at  the  origin  of  the  lower  a- 
tremities.  Thus  the  frog  was  in  two  parts,  «»• 
municating  only  by  the  crural  nervef.  Thde 
nerves  I  coated ;  and  upon  placing  one  of  tk 
branches  of  the  condudmg  rod  on  the  coatiog, 
and  the  other  on  the  trunk,  the  lower  extrcmitici 
were  inftantTy  agitated  as  well  as  the  upper  psl 
and  fore- legs.  If  the  experiment  be  repcitd 
when  the  nerve  is  tied,  then  no  motion  will  tib 
place  in  the  lower  extremit/es.  If,  inftead  of  pb 
cing  the  conducting  rod  on  the  trunk,  it  be  pli 
ccd  on  the  ovaries,  livers,  lungs,  head,  or  fed 
legs,  the  experiment  anfwers  equally  weU. 
(1x48.)  *  The  application  of  artificial  eli 
will  generally  excite  motions  in  thofe  p 
frogs,  whofe  animal  ele^city  has  been  exbaofc 
by  the  repeated  application  of  the  condui'^ 
rod.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  applic 
of  artificial  electricity  has  fometimes  revived  k 
great  meaftire  the  animal  elcdricity,  fo  that  A 
wards  motions  could  be  again  excited  by  the  I| 
plication  of  the  conducing  rod. 

(1149.)  *  By  the  application  of  arroounof  fl 
ferent  metallic  fubftances,  and  forming  a  corona 
cation  between  them,  the  motions  may  be  cxd 
even  in  an  entire  living  frog»  and  likewiic  in  ft 
other  Hving  animals,  particularly  eels  and  Hal 
ders.  The  experiment  is  pcrfomotd  thos :  Al 
ving  frog  is  placed  upon  a  piece  of  zinc,  witk 
flip  of  tin  foil  pafted  upon  its  back.  This  dd 
whenever  the  communication  is  formed  bctai 
thofe  two  armours,  cfpcciaHy  when  fiWer  is  4 
the  fpafmodic  convulfeons  arc  excited  not  orif 
the  mufcles  which  touch  the  metals,  bnt  alfo 
the  neighbouring  ones.  The  Bip  of  tin  foiia 
l)e  omitted  when  filver  is  ufed  for  the  condaa 
rod.  The  cjipcrtment  may  be  performed  cnlifl 
under  water. 

(1x50.)  *  This  experiment  may  be  made  wil 
flounder  in  a  fimnlar,  eafy^  and  harmlefs  ma« 
Take  a  living  flounder,  fuch  as  can  almoft  *1« 
be  found  at  the  ftflimongers,  lay  it  flit  Wfl 
pewter  plate,  or  upon  a  Ihect  of  tin  foi^  sDdf 
»  piece  of  filver,  as  a  ftiilling,  a  crown  piecv 
the  like,  upon  the  fift».  Then,  by  means  * 
piece  of  meUl,  complete  the  comnumicationj 
tween  the  pewter  plate  or  tin  foil  and  the  6n 
piece,  on  doing  which  the  animal  will  gi^t  ^ 
dent  tokens  of  bemg  affcded.  The  filb  nw»l 
terwards  be  replaced  in  the  water  to  prcfcnei 
for  farther  ufe. 

(iiji.)  *  Excepting  frogs  and  the  above  m 
tioncd  fifties,  this  experiment  wiH  hardly  waj 
wrth  other  living  animals,  unlefr  part  of  tht  w 
be  removed.    A  lizard  or  a  moafc,  for  inftw 
being  fattened  to  a  table  by  me^s  of  pin*,  or  fl 
thcrwife,  an  incifion  muft  be  made  on  its  baa 
far  as  the  flefti,  and  a  piece  of  tin  foil  moft  w' 
pFied  to  it.    A  fimilar  incifion  rouft  be  iwde 
aaothcr  p«rt|  as  the  thigh  or  Icgi  ^  ^  P^ 
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filver  mnft  be  applied  to  it«  Things  being  thus 
prepared,  wheoever  the  ufual  commurication  is 
ibrmed  between  the  two  metal a«  the  convulfions 
art  excited,  which,  cater h  paribus^  are  llronger 
or  weaker  as  the  tncifioDS  happen  to  be  m-ide  near- 
er to,  or  farther  from,  fonie  principal  ncrfe. 
And  for  the  fame  reafon,  if  in  this  experiment  a 
Bcrre  happen  to  be  laid  "bare,  and  the  metal  be 
put  in  contadt  with  it,  the  ufual  metallic  comma- 
licatioQ  will  be  attended  with  more  violent  move- 
BicntB.  With  tnfeds  that  hav^  a  very  dry  ottt- 
ftde,  the  incifions  mult  be  made  very  deep. 

(iX5».)  *  It  often  happens  in  thoft  experiments* 
ifld  efpedally  when  performed  with  frogs  and 
chickens,  that  the  metallic  application  cannot  ex- 
cite any  motions  in  the  prepared  limb,  which  how^^ 
CTcr  can  be  freely  moved  by  the  will  of  the  ani- 
Dal.  And,  on  the  contrary,  at  other  times  the 
application  of  the  conduiSing  rod  eycites  motions 
Id  litnbs,  which  the  animal  feems  to  have  no  pow- 
er of  moving.  Thus  ihe  application  of  opium  to 
a  maicle,  or  to  a  nerve,  (tops  the  voluntary  mo- 
tioQiof  the  mufde  or  nvufdes  depending  on  that 
KTve,  yet  the  application  of  the  armours  and  me- 
blHc  rod  of  communication,  will  produce  mo- 
^ftms  in  them. — There  feems  evidently  to  be  in 
the  animal  frame  a  power  of  countera^injjp  in  a 
frcat  meafure  the  adion,  whatever  that  may  he* 
pf  the  metallic  application*  When  the  animal  is 
^zorous  and  upon  his  giiard,  the  contradions  can 
Irldom  be  excited  by  this  means  ;  whereas,  when 
I  part  of  the  body  has  been  rendered  previoufiy 
ft3re  ienfible,  by  irritation,  fcanfication,  &c.  then 
tbe  application  of  the  metals  is  attended  with  n^iore 
confiderable  eflfcds. 

U153O  '  £vcn  the  living  human  body  can  be 
itndotd  ienftble  of  the  adion  of  noLetallic  applicar 
<i<iQi,  and  both  the  (eofes  of  ta!le  and  6glU  may 
jbe  netted  by  it.    Let  a  man  \^  a  piece  of  metal 
^Q  bis  tongue,  and  a  piece  of  iome  other  metal 
fUKier  the  tongue^  on  fonx^nc;  the  communication 
^wcen  thofc  two  metals,  either  by  bringing 
Ihcir  edges  into  contad,  or  by  the  intcfpo^tion 
«^  feme  other  piece  of  metal,  he  will  perceiyc  a 
^uliar  feniation,  a  kind  of  cool  and  fubacid 
^|fte»  not  exa^^  Jfke,  and  yec  not  much  diflfereni 
w)!D,  that  produced  by  artificial  eledricity.   The 
ftrtali  ^hich  anfwer  bcft  for  this  experiment  arc 
w»a  and  ainc,  or  gold  and  cine    The  fenfation 
*^»  to  be  more  diftind  when  the  metals  arc  of 
the  ufoal  temperature  of  the  tongue    The  filvcr 
^  gold  may  be  applied  to  any  other  part  of  the 
Jjooth,  to  the  noftrils,  the  car,  and  other  fenfi- 
re parts  of  the  body  5  whilft  the  *inc  is  applied 
^the  tongue,  and  on  making  the  communication 
«ttwtcn  the  two  metals,  the  tafte  is  perceived  on 
«c  tongue.    The  effcdt  is  more  remarkable  when 
^  zinc  touches  the  tongue  in  a  fmall  part«  and 
«c  filfer  in  a  great  portion  of  its  furface,  than 
^  ^fa.  Inaead  of  the  tongue,  the  two  metals 
^  likewifc  be  placed  in  contad  with  the  roof 
'  ^tbe mouth  as  fu*  back  as  poffible,  and  on  com- 
ing the  communication  between  thcffly  a  ftrong 
**«  or  irriUtioo  is  perceived.  Mr  John  RobUbut 
*?  *  letter  to  Dr  Fowler,  gives  the  foDowing  cu- 
2*"^obfeTvation» :  "  I  had,"  lays  he  "  a  number 
^P*«cci  of  zinc,  made  of  the  fize  of  a  (hilling, 
''^^^  then  lip  into  a  ronkavj  with  ai  masxj 
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(hillings.  I  findthat  this  alteration,  in  fomc  or- 
cumftances,  incrcafes  confidcrably  the  irrit;4  ion, 
and  expedl  on  fome  fuch  principle  to  produce  a 
ftill  greater  increafe.  If  the  fide  of  the  rouleau 
be  applied  to  the  tongue,  fo  that  all  the  pieces 
are  touched  by  it,  the  irritation  is  very  ftrong  and 
difagreeable.  This  explains  what  I  have  often 
obierved^  the  ftrong  tafte  of  foldered  feams  of  mc» 
tal.  I  can  now  percuive  feams  in  brafs  and  cop- 
per veflfels  by  the  tongue,  which  the  eye  cannot 
difeover,  and  can  diftinguifh  the  bafe  mixtures 
which  abound  in  gold  and  (Uver  trinkets." 

(1154.)  *  And  farther  on  he  fubjoin^tbe  follow- 
ing paragraphs  z  <*  Put  a  plate  of  zinc  into  one 
cheek,  and  a  plate  of  ^ver  (a  crown  r  ece)  into 
the  other,  at  a  little  Hiftance  frr  m  t.i ;  1  other. 
Apply  the  cheeks  to  them  as  exteniivcly  1^  poffi- 
ble. Thruft  in  a  rod  of  zinc  between  the  zinc 
and  the  cheek,  and  a  rod  of  fiWer  between  the 
filver  and  the  other  cheek.  Bring  their  outer 
ends  (lowly  into  cental,  and  a  fmart  convulfivq 
twitch  will  be  felt  in  the  parts  of  the  gums  fitua- 
ted  between  them,  accompanied  by  bright  ila(be9 
in  the  eyes,  and  tbefe  will  be  diftindly  perceived 
before  conta^,  and  a  fecond  time  on  feparating 
the  ends  of  the  rods,  or  when  they  have  again  at- 
tained what  may  be  called  the  ftriking  diftancc. 
If  the  ro^s  be  altered,  no  efifcd  whatever  is  pro* 
duced. 

(a  155.)  ^''Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  prcfs  the 
pieces  hard  to  the  gums ;  this  either  hinders  us 
from  perceiving  the  coavalfioo,  or  prevents  it.  I 
find  too,  that  one  rod,  whether  zinc  or  filver,  is 
Tuficieat  for  the  communication,  and  even  bring- 
ing the  two  pieces  together  will  do  as  well,  or 
perhaps  bettjcr,  b^t  the  rods  are  eafier  in  the  ma- 
nagement.'* 

(riid.)  /  The  communication  between  the  two 
metals  may  be  made  various  other  ways,  fome  of 
which  may  be  more  plealant  and  (atisfadory ; 
place,  for  inftance,  two  large  glaffes  full  of  water 
contiguous  to  each  other,  but  fo  as  not  to  touch; 
nut  an  oblong  piece  of  tin  foil  with  one  extremity 
anto  the  water  of  one  glafs,  and  wiih  the  other 
extremity  projeding  out  of  it*;— in  the  water  of 
the  other  glafs  put  one  end  of  an  oblong  p'cce  c\f 
(ilvcr,  and  kt  the  proje^iiig  parts  of  thofe  iwp 
metals  touch  each  other  ;  then  dip  the  extremity 
<»f  the  tongue  m  the  water  of  tht  firfl  glafs,  and 
dip  the  fingers  of  one  hai^d  into  the  water  of  the 
fecond  glafs,  on  doiqg  which,  the  fubacid  taftc 
will  be  perceived  and  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
fingers  and  the  tongue  are  kept  in  that  fituation. 

(1 157.)  *  In  order  to  aflfeA  the  fcnfc  of  fight  by 
means  of  metals,  let  a  man  in  a  dark  place  put  a 
dip  of  tin  foil  upon  the  bulb  of  one  of  his  eyes, 
and  let  him  put  a  piece  of  lilver,  as  a  fpoon  or  the 
like,  in  bis  mouth.  On  completing  the  |Commu- 
nication  between  the  fpoon  a^  the  tin  foil,  a 
faint  fla&  of  white  light  will  appear  before  his 
eyes.  This  experiment  may  be  performed  in  a 
more  convenient  manner,  by  placing  a  piece  of 
zinc  between  the  upper  lip  and  the  eums  as  hig^ 
up  as  poffible,  and  a  filver  piece  of  money  upos 
the  tongue,  or  elfe  by  putting  a  piece  of  filver 
high  up  in  one  of  the  noftrils,  and  a  piece  of  gold 
or  zinc  in  contad  with  the  upper  part  of  t^ 
toosuci  for  ia  cither  of  thofe  wc^  the  flafli  of 
9  9  «  )i|;^t 
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light  Will  appfir  whcncTer  the  two  metals  are    rious  experiment  with  opium, 
made  (o  communicate,  cither  by  ^he  immediAte 
conta^  of  their  edges,  or  by  the  interpofition  of 


other  good  con<!ud{>rs  o<^  animal  ele(5tricity 

(1158.)  •  Befrles  the  light  and  tafte,  no  other 
fenfe  of  the  living  hum;^n  body  has  been  afft'(5tcd 
by  the  application  of  different  metals +. — It  in  ne- 
Ceflary  to  obferve,  that  in  performing  experi  rents 
with  living  animals,  the  v^^rious  ftate  and  difpofi- 
tion  of  their  hmlifs,  produces  a  great  varietv  of 
rcfults;  efpecially  with  living  frogs,  the  efte^s  :ire 
not  always  proportionate  to  the  app«*rei>t  flrength 
and  Tigoor  of  the  animal,  and  fometimes  they  are 
ctron  in  the  inverfe  proportion  of  it.  Some  per- 
fons  have  had  pains  produced  by  the  application 
of  '  ^^*al8  in»o  their  mouths  or  ears.  *♦  After  per- 
form:; g,"  fiys  Dr  Monro,  "this  expeiimrnt  re- 
peatedly, \  conftaRtly  frit  a  pain  in  my  tfpprr  jaw 
3it  the  place  to  which  the  zinc  had  been  applied, 
■which  continued  for  an  hour  or  more;  and  in  one 
experiment,  after  I  had  applied  a  blunt  probe  of 
ainc  to  the  Septum  Narium,  and  repeatedly  touch* 
ed  with  it  a  crown  piece  of  filvt-r  applied  to  the 
tongue,  and  thereby  produced  the  appearance  of 
a  6a(h,  frveril  drop*  »)f  b'ood  fell  from  the  nof- 
trils ;  and  Dr  Fowler,  after  making  fuch  ;in  rx- 
j>eriment  on  hi«»  ears,  obfcrved  n  fmiilar  eff^<^."' 

(1159.)  *  Chickens  and  rabbits  killed  by  drown- 
ing, and  afterwards  expofed  to  the  av^tion  of  me- 
^Is,  by  applying  the  cundu<ftinj:  rod  to  the  muf- 
clc3,  and  to  a  nerve  previouily  laid  bare  and  arm- 
rd,  have  fhewn  various  effe»5^R.  In  fome  every 
pniKMVti!  of  motion  was  extin^,  others  Hiewed 
>Bvenk  motions.  Sometimes  the  couvullions  were 
pretty  ftrong,  though  not  of  long  dur-^^ion ;  and 
m  fome  inftapcea,  by  the  excitation  of  thnfc  mo- 
tions, the  animal  has  been  a»frual!y  reftored  to  life. 
3t  has  been  Hkewifc  'obferved  in  o\lut  inftahoes, 
that  animals  which  were  almoft  dead,  have  been 
Tcvived  by  exciting  this  influence. 

(1160.)  *  frogs  killed  by  an  eleftric  fhoc^,  that     ,  .     ^ 

Is  juft  fufHcient  to  deprive  them  of  life,  and  then    conductors  of  the  o^t  are  alfo  conduiftorsofthrA- 

•' 1- i-_    .-/•.._»_- r-.r ..rvi-    ..e     ^l     .     _  ^^  .*  •     » t .  _:.i ^^ l-wv 


Part  V. 

He  made  1  tiglit 
ligature  round  the  fciatic  nerve  of  a  frog,  »lfo  di- 
vided the  (ciatic  nerve  of  another  frog,  and  then 
applied  opium  to  their  brains.  After  this  prcpa- 
ration,  he  excited  the  motions  in  their  Icvrs  by  the 
ufual  application  of  the  metals,  and  found  thtt 
the  leg,  whofe  nerve  had  been  tied  ot  divided, 
continued  to  be  contradtcd  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  the  other  leg. 

(i  16.?.)  *  Air  vitiated  by  the  combuftion  of  ful- 
phur,  diminifhes  the  effc^s  of  animal  cloifttiaty, 
\>\it  in  a  lefs  degree  when  the  prepared  frog  iscx- 
pofed  to  it,  than  when  the  living  one  is  coofintd 
and  fuffered  to  die  irf  it.  In  the  latter  cafe,  toe 
raulcular  fibres  fometimes  become  lax  and  fcftj 
hrboth  cafes  the  motions  are  weak,  and  vaniili 
very  fooh.  • 

(1164.)  *  The  moving  power  of  the  prepared 
legs  of  a  frog,  is  much  diminiflied  by  being  kqi 
ill  a  veffel  of  nitrous  air  for  a  certain  time,  anfl  ii 
entirely  deftroyed  by  a  longer  continuance  in  tbrt 
claftic  fluid. — Inflammable  air  a^^s  in  a  fioiilst 
manner,  though  not  fo  powerfully.  In  thofccafrt 
the  mnfcles  do  not  appear  to  have  fuffeird  any 
alteration, — Perhaps  the  nerves  alone  are  affcded 
by  It.  '  I 

"  (1165.)  *  Animals  ftanrtfd  to  death,  or  kilkdi 
by  means  of  corrofive  fublimate,  and  aftcrwanii 
prepared  and  fubjedted  to  the  a^on  of  mctali^ 
iia^e  ftiewn  no  motion  whatever.* 

Sect.IV.  Reflections  o«  fi6r  pRECEDixcEr* 

PERIMENTS. 

(1166.)  *  The  fads,'  (continues  MrCATALiA) 
*  which  we  have  noticed  above,  fhcw,  that  in  awJ 
mals  dead  as  well  as  living,  the  faculty  of  befT^; 
put  in  motion,  of 'beTrtg'convii)fed,'^c.  by  the 
application  of  metals  and  other  bodies,  po&flrt 
byt  one  charadteriftical  property  in  common  witfc 
ek<flricity ;  vre.  its  being  conduced  by  certait 
bodies,  and  not  by  others.    Upon  the  whole,  the 


prepared  in  the  ufual  manner,  are  fufceptible  of 
the  nations ;  but  when  ihry  are  k»ll**d  by  means 
of  very  ftrong  fhocks,  and  alfo  when  a  very  ftrong 
dearie  fliock  is  fent  through  the  nerve  and  muf- 
cle  of  the  prepared  limb  6f  a  frog,  the  motions 
^ill  no  longer  appear. 


tber;  yet  this  law  is  not  without  fome  rcmaibbSe 
exceptions. '  The  convuJiion  occafioned  by  the 
application  of  metals,  is  indeed  analogous  to  t!il^ 
eleftric  Ihock,  but  that  convulfion  is  likcwifclhe 
effedti  though  in  a  more  limited  manner,  of  oibff 
ftimuli.     The  other  two  peculiar  properties  of  e- 


(1161.)  *  Frogs  have  been  kil'ed  by  bying  bare    leftncity,  namely,  the  light,   and  the  attradiflt 

and  repulfion,  have  not  been  difcovered  in  i^ 
tnufcular  power  or  animal  electricity  of  lifiRg  «" 
dead  animals.  Upon  the  fiippofitiori  that  it  is  tht' 
fame  thing  as  cledrcity,  the  want  of  light  roif 
perhaps  be  nttributed  to  its  very  rarefied  ftaiew^ 
fmall  quantity.  Hut  with  refpe<51  lotlieattadioo 
and  repultion,  affentons  have  been  publiibedof 


•  t{je  brain,  and  irritating  it,  or  by  applying  opium 
to  it.  Frogs  have  been  fiupifie<l  and  rendered  in* 
fenfible  of  torture  by  the  application  of  fnufT. 
Dogs  have  been  killed  by  means  of  hemlock  and 
of  arfenic.     Frog*?  and  fome  other  animals  have 

•been  killed  by  being  confined  in  inflammable  air, 
or  nitrous  air.  or  depbTogifticated  air.    Li7:ards 


have  been  poifoned  with  tobjjcco,  and  have  died    -thofe  properties  having  been  aftualiy  difcovered; 

lii —    «..*  : £^x..,r.  :_#! .i-_     T  believe,  however,  that  thofe -appearances  of  at- 

tra<ftion  and  repullton  mult  be  attributed  tootbff 
caufes,  as  the  following  paragraphs  will  Ihew. 

(1x67.)  « It  has  been  faid,  that  14  (rogthivvg 
been  prepared  in  the  u foal  manner,  thearmo&« 
of  all  their  crural  nerves  were  cooneded  together, 

ssd 


rn  convulfions.  But  in  none  of  thefe  inflancesthe 
animal  elecftricity  wds  defiroyed. — In  the  animals 
killed  by  confinement  in  the  above  mentioned  e- 
laftic  fluids,  the  motions  were  very  weak,  and  took 
place  at  great  intervals  of  time. 
(ii6».)  *  Dr  Fowler  made  the  following  cu- 


+  The  oppUcatinn  of  different  metals  fxis  been  tried  <with  ferfins  that  have  tmdergone  ehmtrpea!  ^ 
mtionj,  <ioben  a  nerve  has  been  laid  bare,  and  in  that  ea/e  the  c<mtra8hns  bavt  hcenfwmd  to  tsie  fiati 
as  in  other  auhnnh. 
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loJ  the  GioK  thing  was  done  with  the  mufcles  of 
ill  their  legs;  the  communication  was  then  made 
between  thofe  two  armourSf  viz.  that  which  com- 
nanicafed  with  the  mufcUs,  and  that  which  com- 
nnnicatcd  with  all  the  nerve*;  in  doing  which 
W  ^its  of  ftraw,  which  happened  to  lie  near  the 
^ffl!it  of  comtnunication,  were  attracted  by  it. — 
Uyciimal de  Pbtfique  likewife  mentions,  but  with- 
wl  df fcribing  the  method,  that  undoubted  proofs 
if  npulfion,  occaTioned  by  animal  ele^ricity,  had 
eenohfervcd  wnh  an  elettromcter.  I  alfo  find 
ecorded,  that  the  hair  of  a  moufe  prepared  for 
iofc  experiments,  was  obferved  to  move  when- 
«er  a  condu^or  was  prefented  to  it,  and  befides, 
ut  it  moved  when  fituatcd  near  the  armour  of  a 
xnbination,  or  battery,  of  fcveral  prepared  fix>g8« 
tH^s  Exp,  on  An,  EL  p.  ixi. 
{udi,)  *  With  rcfpeift  to  this  laft  obfervation, 
^er  is  converfant  with  ele^rical  experiments, 
2  naturally  remark,  that  the  hair  of  certain  ani- 
ib  b  fo  eafily  cledrified  by  the  flighteft  fridion, 
d continues  fo  long  in  that  ftate,  that  the  above 
ttfioncd  appearances  of  attraction  or  motion, 
ly  with  much  more  propriety  be  attributed  to 
ecommon  than  to  the  animal  eledricity.  But 
t  other  aifcrtions  being  more  poAtiye  and  lefs 
oiTocal,  induced  Dr  Likd  and  mylelf  to  put 
tfobje^  to  the  tell  of  a^ual  experiments, 
(if  69.)  *  For  this  purpofe  we  prepared  fix  frogs 
theufual  manner,  and  laid  their  legs  all  parallel 

00  direr  plates,  which  refled  upon  a  pane  of 
6.  A  filver  wire  wa^  placed  in  contad  with 
r  tinfoil  armours  of  all  their  crural  nerves,  and 

1  wire  was  raifed  above  the  glafs  by  means  of 
fmg  wax.  With  this  preparation,  the  comple- 
«  of  the  coipmunication  between  the  two  ar- 
«n  if%%  formed  various  ways.  We  placed  a 
ndaJum  of  gold  leaf  very  near  the  circuit ;  we 
tt'\  the  pendulum  iifclf.  which  was  «xcecding- 
fcnf.ble,  in  tnc  circuit  of  com.nunic.ition  ;  one 
the  meta'.c  conduc'tors  coming  within  about 
e  ?oth  part  of  an  inch  of  its  extremity;  we  alfo 
fpbycd  a  very  lenfible  electrometer,  drfpofing 
*v4'iou«Gtuations;  but  in  none  of  thofe  cafes 
flW  we  diicovcr  the  fm;ille(l  fign  of  attra^ion 
repulfion ;  neither  could  the  power  be  tranf- 
tted  when  the  fmalled  inteiTuption  exifted  in 

*  circuit  of  communication. — We  made  a  cut 
th  a  pen<kniic  acrofs  a  piece  of  tinfoil,  ^flened 
w  a  ftick  of  fealing  wax.  This  interruption 
iW  hardly  be  fo  great  as  the  aooth  part  of  an 
^  and  certainly  it  was  not  greater.  We  at- 
^ptcd  to  form  the  communication  by  means  of 
i*  apparatus  in  a  very  dirk  room,  io  hopes  of 
tuteriog  the  fpark,  but  no  light  whatever  could 

'  p-.rccivod,  and  indeed  it  could  hardly  be  ex- 
^«1,  coafidering  that  this  fmall  interruption 
"quite  fufficient  to  prevent  the  motions,  or  the 
J^manication  of  that  power,  which,  for  want 
'*  bclicr  name,  we  call  animal  eledlricity. 
^1170.)  'The  principal  phenomena  of  animal  c- 
^^Tt  VIZ.  the  property  of  bein^  put  in  mo- 

*  ^7  ^nietallic  or  other  communication  made 
flwtca  the  nervcf  and  the  mufcles,  is  not  pecu- 
w^  to  a  few  animals  only,  but  fcems  to  be  a  pro- 
";y  of  all  animals  in  general ;  a  law  of  nature, 
**ch  admits  of  few  exceptions,  and  even  thofe 
*«ptioni  arc  of  t  very  doubtful  nature.    The 
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experiments  have  already  been  tried  with  a  great 
variety  of  terreftrial,  aerial,  and  aquatic  animals. 
The  human  body,  whilft  undergoing  certain  chi- 
rurgical  operations,  oi*  its  recently  amputated 
limbs,  have  been  convulfed  by  the  application  of 
metals.  From  the  ox  and  the  horfe  down  to  the 
fly,  the  cffed^s  of  metallic  applications  have  been 
repeatedly  and  unequivocally  obferved.  WitK 
fome  the  power  lafts  longer  than  with  others; 
the  movements  alfo  are  more  or  lefs  evident  and 
powerful,  according  to  the  various  nature  and  dif- 
pofition  of  the  animals.  The  leg  of  a  recently 
iead  horfe  was  agitated  fo  violently  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  (hilling  and  a  bit  of  tinfoil,  that  the 
ilrengtb  of  a  robufl  man  was  unable  to  check  the 
blow.  Animals  poflefled  of  cold  blood,  are  in  ge- 
neral more  retentive  of  that  pOwcr  than  thofe 
which  have  hot  blood ;  but  amongft  thofe  of  the 
lame  clafs  a  confiderable  variety  is  obfervable» 
which  arifes  from  the  different  ftrength  or  irrita- 
bility of  their  fibres,  and  probably  from  other 
caufvs  that  are  as  ytt  unknown.  The  animals 
which  form  an  exception  to  the  above  mentioned 
general  law,  arc  feveral  worms,  fome  other  infeds, 
the  oyftcr,  and  a  few  other  fmall  fca  animals.  But 
as  the  organization  of  thofe  animals  feems  not  to 
be  poffeffed  of  much  fenfibility,  nor  admits  of 
much  motion,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  effedtf 
of  the  metallic  application  are  only  too  weak  to 
be  perceived  by  our  fenfes ;  and  in  fadl  feveral  a- 
nimals,  which  fome  time  ago  were  thought  not 
to  be  affected  by  the  contad  of  metals,  have  been 
lately  caufed  to  contraft  in  confequence  of  the 
difcovery  of  more  active  metallic  combinations^ 
or  of  fome  of  their  more  fenfible  parts. 

(11 7 1.)  ♦  The  preceding  pages  contain  all  the 
remarkable  fa6ts  that  I  have  been  able  to  colleft, 
relative  to  a  fubjeft  which  is  likely  to  become  of 
.  great  importance.  Thofe  furprifing  effeds  of  an 
unknown  canfe,  generally  inexplicable,  and  fome- 
timcs  contradictory,  feem  to  admit  of  no  the- 
ory fufficiently  probable  or  latisfaAory,  nor  can 
we  yet  fee  how  they  may  be  applied  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind.  An  attentive  confideration  of  the 
fubjed  will  naturally  fuggeft  feveral  doubts  and 
queries,  which  can  only  be  anfwered  by  fiiture 
experiments  and  difcoveries. — In  what  manner 
does  artificial  eledtricity  affe<ft  the  mufcles?— 
Does  it  a<Jt  as  a  mere  (limulus  or  otherwife  ? — 
Where  is  the  animal  electricity  generated,  and  by 
what  mechanifm  is  it  tranfmittcd  from  one  part 
of  the  body  to  another  ? — Does  it  proceed  from 
the  brain,  or  is  every  nerve  actuated  with  that  ge- 
nerating power  ? — What  reafon  can  there  be  fior 
the  ncceflity  of  ufing  two  different  metals? — Arid 
after  all,  are  thofe  phenomena  really  the  effects  of 
eledricity,  or  of  fome  other  unknown  fluid  fui 
generis  ? 

(117a.)  <  The  want  of  feveral  of  the  charaCterif* 
tic  properties  of  electricity,  may  perhaps  be  owing 
to  the  weak  ftate  of  that  power  in  animals,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  unphilofophical  to  admit  *a- 
notber  agent  as  the  caufe  of  thofe  mufcular  mo- 
tions, &c.  unlefs  a  property  of  it  could  be  difcover- 
ed,  which  is  abfolutely  repugnant  to  the  afcertain- 
ed  laws  of  electricity.  In  that  cafe  we  might  with 
propriety  fay,  that  as  there  arc  fcveral  liquids  or 
Yifiblc  fluids  like  water,  fpirits,  ftc  which  have 

dlverfe 
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diverCe  properties  in  common,  at  the  fame  time 

that  they  are  eflenttally  diflfercnt ;  that  as  there  arc 

feveral  invifible  and  pero^^nently  elaftic  fluids  like 

common  air,  inflammable  air,  fixed  air,  &c.  which 

are  very  diflimilar,  though  poflTeflcd  of  certain 

common  properties ;  fo  there  may  be  fevera!  forts 

of  more  fubtilc  fluids  cflTentially  different  from  each 

other,  yet  bearing  fome  analogy  to  the  clc^ric 

fluid. 

(1173.)  *  Having,  tow^irds  the  beginning  of  this 

aecouDt,  (hewn  the  poflibility  of  the  eledric  fluid 

cjdfting  in  an  unbalanced  ftate  amongft  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  animal  body,  I  {h<ill  conclude 

with  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  origin  of  the 

accumulation  or  rarcfaftion  of  that  fluid  in  gene- 
ral, which  may  probably  promote  the  inveftiga- 

tion  of  this  curious  fubjcft. 

(1174.)  *  There  is  a  well  known  and  very  exten- 

five  law  in  the  fcience  of  cleMcity,  which  is,  that 

the  mere  proximity  of  an  electrified  body,  is  fuffi- 

cient  to  induce  a  contrary  dedtricity  in  another 

body,  without  it«  lofing  any  part  of  its  own.  • 

Upon  this  principle,  if  the  permanent  exiftence  of    iiibftances  of  our  g1ot>e.^  It  is  accumulated 

.?.„  _ir  _i_A^-  _-^_  z 1--_  i_^  ^  i_i..  J     foHVf  and  rarefied  in  others;  the  accumuUtia 

removed  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  and 
haps  it  feldom  bappeos  that  two  bodies  of 
ftiape,  bulk,  and  fubftance,  contain  exadly 
quantities  of  eledric  fluid.  This  accumal 
and  rarefaAioD  of  it,  this  pofitive  and  negl 
ftate,  is  in  rooft  cafes  too  fiKill  to  affedoitri 
trometers  and  other  inftniments ;  but  the  el 
of  very  fmall  quantities  of  artificial  dedricitj 
animals,  (hew  that  it  is  by  no  means  too 
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in  the  fame  manner  as  a  quantity  of  water,  wbkh 
is  poured 'out  of  a  veflcl  upon  any  furficc* «! 
foon  find  its  level,  by  deicendtng  fi^m  the  higlkft 
to  the  lowcft  pUces.  But  Jet  a  roan  try  to  rcmoit 
the  laft  drops  of  water,  or  particle  of  moiftaie, 
from  the  inverted  veflel,  and  he  will  find  ii  mf 
difficult  to  fuccccd.  In  like  manner  thoft  pod 
fons,  who  are  accuftomed  to  make  nice  defined 
experiments,  know  how  extremely  difficult  k  1 
to  remove  fmall  refiduums  of  eledricity  fromj 
Leyden  phial,  from  a  piece  of*wood  and  otla 
bodies,  which  have  betn  once  de^fitd.  , 
(1175.)  *  It  is  evident,  therefore,  thatabcjnl 
mng  of  eledric  accuouilation  is  by  no  means ^ 
cult  to  be  found.  But,  independent  of  tbit  i 
mark,  if  we  confider  that  ele^ricity  is  gener* 
by  evaporation,  condenfation,  rarefa^ion,  61 
tfon,  and  other  causes ;  and  that  thole  i 
procefles  happen  contieiially  and  in  every 
we  muft  then  conclude,  that,  far  from  reaaa 
m  a  balanced  or  level  ftate,  the  dedtric  fiuid 
be  coDtioitially  fluduating  amongft  the 


a  quantity  of  de^ricHy  in  any  place  be  admitted^ 
one  may  cafily  conceive  how  other  bodies  may  be 
eledrified  by  it,  and  alfo  how  the  eledridty  may 
therein  be  accumulated  to  any  degree.  But  it 
will  naturally  be  aflced,  where  is  that  electrified 
body,  the  firft  term  of  the  feries,  from  which  the 
accumulation  may  he  derived  ? — To  this  I  anfwer, 
that  ftridtly  fpeaking,  the  common  notion  of  the 
clednc  fluid  exifting  in  a  balanced  ftate  amongft 

the  bodies  of  our  globe,  if.  by  no  means  true.    ,  , , , 

Oreat  ouantities  of  electricity  accumulated  on    for  the  mechanifms  framed  bv  the  moft 
bodies  that  are  not  abfolutdy  infulated,  will /be    hand  of  oaturc' 
readily  difperied  amongft  the  furrounding  bodies. 


ij 
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the  do^rinc  untenable,  »66, 
ad;,  inftrumcnts  for  produ- 
cing* i^3' 

Ac  HARD,  Mr,  his  difcovery  and 
experiments  on  ice,  766. 

Adams,  Mr  G.  hisde^rical  ma- 
chine defcribed,  334. 

Adlam,  Mr,  cures  a  (ore  throatf 
by  cleArization,  1075. 

JE p  I N  u  s,  Mr,  his  theory  of  ekc- 
tndty,  1 8 6.  his  account  of 
fome  curious  ele^cal  pheno- 
mena in  Ruffia,  703 — 706.  his 
experiments  on  glafs,  717. 

Afflux  and  efflux  of  dedlric 
matter,  affigned  as  the  caufes 
of  eledrical  phenomena^  163, 
x67« 
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Agate  long  known  to  be  elec- 
tric, 8. 

Agues  cured  by  deftrisation, 
1066. 

Am  refifts  the  motion  of  the  e- 
leAric  fluid,  256.  is  ele^rified 
at  all  times,  s^S'  itseleftridty 
always  pofitive,  ib.  when  heat- 
ed, becomes  a  conductor,  769. 
experiments  ou  various  kinds 
of,  927—963.  Air  vitiated  by 
Ailphur  diminifhes  the  efte<ft9 
ofanimaldedricity,  1163. 

AiRf  ALKALINE,  increafed  by 
the  eleAric  fluid,  ^^s^  947> 
^$6.  the  fpark  appears  red  m 
It,  956. 

Air,  atmosfherical,  efled  of 
dedtricity  on,  93^ 

Air,  defhlogisticated,  ex- 
periments with,  408,  9291  937 

—943* 
Ai  R«  F I X  E D,  cflfcft  of  deftricity 
on,  931. 


AfH,     119FLAMMABLB,     eg 

inents  with,  407, 930,9461 
Air,  marine  acid,  alaxil 

permeable  by  dedricity, 
AiHt  NITROUS,  cffed  of  thei 

trie  fluid  on,  919,  945 

A|R,  PHLOGISTICATED,! 

ments  with,  937,  044. 
AiRy  PURE,  cfteds  oteledii 

on,  939—943-  __ 

Air*  rarifieDi  cxperimeiitl 

-978*-987.  ! 

Air,  spat Hous, not afledctf 

dearicity,  934. 
Air  thermometer,  the  a 

trical,  66a. 
Air,  vitriolic  acid,  eftdi 

the  eledric  fluid  00,  931*) 

—96a. 
Allamano,  Prof,  his  accsl 

of  the  dearie  fhodcoaB 

fdf,  31. 
Allantoides  of  a  calf»  expe 

ment  with  the,  9481  949* 

AHALCAli 
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AMALCiMS,  fompofitioQ  ofy 
304, 305.  method  of  ufing,  306. 

Ambir,  eledrical  property  of, 
wVlf  difcovcrcd,  7. 

AMBfR  VARNISH,  mctbod  of 
preparing*  9^ — X007. 

Ammoniacal  GASy  experiments 

OT»  935.  f47« 
Akder  LIGHT,  dreadful  thondcr 

ftormat,  129. 
&SIMAL  bodies'*  efiedsof  elec- 

ticity  on,  102,  iiq. 

&NIMAL   ELCCTRICITY,    dlfcO* 

Tcred,  1086.  definition  of, 
JC87.  account  of,  io28 — 1 175- 
nprriments  (hewing  its  phe- 
nomena, 11 08— 11 65.  Rcflec- 
hom  on  the  fubjed,  ix64 — 
1175. 

liiMAL  FLUIDS  favour  the  paf- 

'  (age  of  the  eledric  matter,  86«. 

(viMALs  endued  with  uncom- 
mon cledrtcal  properties,  X093 
— 1107. 

tuTHOMY's  PiRi,  St,  cured  by 

Jekdrization,  1073. 

tiPl&ATUS,  eledrical,  defcrip- 
tion  and  conftni^ion  of,  293 
— 34S.  method  of  u(ing  it,  349 
— j66-  fmall   one  defcrihed, 

'418.  for  medical  eledricity, 
1014— 1022. 

b?eARANCEs,  eledricaly   de- 
nned, S5> 

rfMosf  H£R£,  clcdtric'ity  of  the, 
ihcwn  by  th^  kite,  54a.  pro- 
pofed  to  t>e  brought  down  to 
^&  vegetation,  ib.  infinite  va- 
nety  in  it,  575. 

liMospfiERi,  the  vifible  elec- 
tric, 40c. 

Itmosphfrical  electrici- 
TT,  phenomena  of,  112 — X34. 
General  laws  rcfpe^inp,  1;^$ 
— 1.19.  it  varies  accordmj?  to 
the  lituation*  590.  thefe  chan- 
ges ripid,  591.  fubjedt  to  flux 
>Bd  rdlaz,  59^9  593.  weak  in 
fommer,  594.  expcrinu:ntSy 
59'— 609. 

KTMOSrHEKICAL  ELECTROME- 
TERS, 575 — 5S9,  603— 6xx. 

/IthacTIOH,    ELECTRIC,   firft 

obferred,  7.  penetrates  glafs, 
I  a.  esperiments  exhibiting  it^ 
ShJo—jS'  Principles  of,  104. 
astrodioB  and  repulfion  aflign- 
ed  as  the  caufcs  of  electricity, 
159*  160.  their  phenomena  ac- 
ttmnted  for,  158— 26  x.  expe- 
nmcnts  exhibiting  them,  381 
--J90.  none  in  a  perfed  vacu- 
um, 9S1. 

Atvood,  Mr,  hb  experiment  on 
^     Dcr^atioo  of  paper,  456. 

At  •  BOX  BALIS  owing  to  e- 
It  i23»  caufe  of  its 

br-  '^  ^hc  northern  di- 
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mates,  215.  artificial  imitation 
of  it,  399.  does  not  a£fe6t  the 
ele<arical  kite,  538. 
Azotic  gas,  experiments  withy 

937i  944.      ^ 
B 

Bacon,  Sir  Fi  an  eledrician,  io. 

Baldwin,  Mr  Loammi,  fur- 
rounded  with  eledrical  fire, 
544. 

Balloons,  experiment  with 
two,  948,  949- 

Batteries,  electrical,  con- 
ftrudion  of,  3x4 — 316,  342^ — 
345.  powerful  effeds  of,  340, 
341.  experiments  with,  448^ 

Beatification  of  M.Boze,  34. 
Beccaria,  Sig.  his  opinion  in 
oppofition  to  Mr  Ek)yle,  lo. 
confirmed  by  Mr  Grey,  20. 
his  experiments  jproving  the 
increafe  of  capacity  in  elec- 
trics, by  rubbing,  195.  objec- 
tion, ib.  his  fub^tute  for  glafs, 
3x7*  his  experiments  on  glafs 
plates,  724 — 726. 

Bells,  experiments  with,  ^8, 
389. 

Ben  net,  rev.  Mr,  his  experi- 
ments, 281.  receives  a  (trong 
ihock  by  .the  electrical  kite, 
545.  his  electrometer  dcfcri- 
bed,  603,  604*  his  doubler  of 
electricity,  6x3 — 6x9.  impro- 
ved, 655 — 66  X. 

Bertholon,  Abbe,  his  propoial 
for  drawing  down  atmosphe- 
rical eleAricity,  542.  his  me- 
thod, 883,  884.  his  eleCtro- 
vegctometer,  885 — 890.  his 
manner  of  ufing  it,  891 — 898. 
its  effects,  899 — 913.  his  plan 
for  dcltroying  infeCts,  9 1 4-925. 

Birch,  Mr,  cures  performed  by, 
with  the  eleCtric  fluid,  xo76> 
1077. 

Black  marks  made  on  colours, 
by  electric  (hocks,  687—698, 

Black  matter  formed  by  elec- 
tric explo(k)ns,  957 — 963. 

Bladders,   experiments  with, 

43  7f  949* 
Bolognian   stone,  illuminsk 

ted,  396. 
Bottle-director    defcribed, 

I02X. 

Bottles,  method  of  mending 
broken,  345.  always  break  in 
the  thinneft  part,  508. 

BouL  anger,  M  his  theory,  x68. 

Box-wood,  illuminated,  4x0. 

Boyle,  Mr,  his difcoveries  in  e- 
IcCtricity,  10. 

Boze,  Prof,  improves  eleCtricity, 
14.  his  wiih,  31. 

Brazilian  emerald,  eleCtrical 
property  of  the»  91. 
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BRAsswiRe,ezperlmeiiton,48x. 

Brook,  Mr,  his  conltrudion  of 
electrical  batteries,  345 ;  and 
method  of  cementing  broken 
t>ottles,  ib.  his  experiments  oa 
meking  wires,  478— 523*  ^^^ 
electrometer  defcribed,  551— 
566.  hts  improvements  of  Mr 
Nairne's,  568^-574*  his  me- 
thod of  makmg  mercurial 
gages,  974-         ^        ^     ^ 

Buet,  account  of  a  thunder 
ftorm  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of» 

'''■         c 

Calcination  of  metals,  4679 
468. 

Cancers  nearly  cured  by  the  €• 
leCtric  ftuid,  Z060. 

Candle  will  not  bum  in  air  long 
agitated  in  water,  b^i.  reaiba 
afllgned,  224* 

Cannon  fired  by  inflaixunable 
air,  407- 

Canton,  Mr  W.  his  obferva- 
tions  on  the  tourmalin,  3cc.  9  u 
his  experiments  refpeCting  the 
aurora  borealis,  133.  he  cor- 
rects one  of  Mr  WUfota's,  177. 
invents  an  eledrometer,  310W 
and  the  artificial  Bolognian 
ft  one,  396. 

Capillary  syphon,  thc^dec- 
trified,  406. 

Carbonic  acid  gab,  experi- 
ment  on,  931. 

Card,  effed  of  the  (hock  fent 
over  the  furface  of  a,  423. 

Carmine,  effeCt  of  eledricity 
on,  689. 

Cat,  the  back  of  a  living,  yielda 
pofitive  eledricity,  8x.  (parka 
and  fmart  prickings  produced 
by  ftroking  it,  1093, 

Caterpillars,  method  of  kill* 
ing,  in  plants,  923,  924- 

CAVALLO,Mr,hisdefinition  of  e* 
leCtricity,  5 .  defends  Dr  Prank- 
tin's  theory,  178 — 179.  his  the- 
ory of  excitation,  195.  his  ac- 
count of  the  electrical  kite, 
526—530.  his  pocket  phial  for 
examining  the  eledricity  of  the 
kite,  ^*9— 531.  his  dangerous 
expernnent,532,533.  his  poc- 
ket electrometer,  575 ;  and  at- 
mofpherical  ditto,  576,  6iO| 
6x1.  his  remarks  on  the  con- 
deafer,  61 3 — 616 ;  and  doubler 
of  electricity,  6x7 — 631.  his 
own  apparatus,  632—634-  far- 
ther remarks  and  experiments, 
635— ^**  hiscolledor,  647 — 
649*  its  ufe,  650 — 654.  his  ex- 
periments with  the  eleCtropho- 
ru8,666.  with  glafs  tubes,  734; 
and  the  air-pump,  976---990. 
inproofofahBglcclearicfluidt 
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9^1^-997.  his  account  of  me- 
dical eic6tricity»  1009*  loioy 
1015.  of  cures  by  it,  1047 — 
10S3  :  and  of  animal  electrici- 
ty, 1087— "75« 

CiMENT  for  bottles,  receipt  for 
xnaking,  345- 

Chains,  not  proper  for  conduc- 
tors, 151.  experiments  with, 
J97— >I99.  inferences,  200.  in- 
ferior to  rods  as  condudors, 

471- 

Chalk,  experiments  with,  604 
— 606. 

Charcoal,  remarks  on  the  con- 
ducing power  of,  7i-;-74«  w 
a  nonconduCor  of  animal  e- 
ledricity,  iia6. 

Charged  electrics  defined, 
110.  powers  and  phenomena 
of.  III— lao,  821—856. 

Chocolate,  cledrical  pheno- 

'    mena  of,  87. 

Cigna,  Mr,hi8experimcnUwith 
ribbons,  713,  7^4* 

Circular  spots  made  on  me- 
tals, 864—868. 

Circulation,  complete,  of  the 
cledric  flu»d,  163- 

Clay,  experiments  to  fwelU  416. 

Climates,  the  difference  of,  re- 
gulated by  the  eledric  fluid, 

•    a77t  a79-     .     ,  ^  .  . 
Clouds  contain  eiearicity,  laa, 

-  I  a6.  diflbWe  into  rain  by  emit- 
ting it,  275.  are  rendered  tranf- 
parent  bv  it,  276.  their  efftC 
on  the  eiearicity  of  the  kite. 

Coated  electrics  defcribcd, 

Coating  of  elcCrics,  iii.  of 
plates  and  jars,  315. 

CoHEsiv^s  power  of  filk,  707 
—7*1;  ofglafs,  723— 747- 

Co  1  s  s  I F  R,14r,  the  firft  who  took 
a  Ipark  from  a  rod  eleCrificd 
with  lightning,  37. 

Cold  does  not  affed  the  eleAric 
power,"  108.  caufe  of  it,  207. 
proved  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  ele^ric  fluid,  218. 

Collector  of  clcCricity,  de- 
fcribcd, 647-^649.  method  of 
ufing  it,  650 — 652.  its  princi- 
ples, 653,  654. 

Coloured  rikgs,  experiment 
to  mark,  on  metals,  451. 

Colours,  all  the  prifraatic,  feen 

;  in  the  eleftric  fluid,  402.  cf- 
fe*as  of  cleftricity  on,  687— 
698. 

COMMUNICATtD  ELECTRICI- 
TY, phenomena  of,  94 — 109. 

Condenser  of  clc<ftricity  defcri- 
t)cd,  613 — 616. 

Conducting  glass  tube,. 
393. 
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Conductor  of  a  machine  de- 
fcribed,  309,  310. 

Conductor,  luminous,  397, 
418. 

Conductors,  difcoTeriesi  re- 
fpe<iting,  14 — 19,  24.  defined, 
57.  diflinguilhed  from  elec- 
trics, 62.  none  perfe^,  63. 
lift  of  them,  67,  6S.  changed 
to  non  conductors,  69.  various 
phenomena  of  conductors,  97, 
103.  propo r;.d  by  Dr  Franklin 
to  be  ere^ed,to  guard  edifices, 
3cc.  from  damage  by  lightning, 
142.  utility  of  them  confirm- 
ed by  fadls,  143.  controverfy 
as  to  the  conflriiiftion  of  them, 
144.  arguments  in  favour  of 
iharp- pointed  oner-  145 — 148* 
diredions  for  eredticg  them, 
149 — 151.  Condu<5tor8  fuppo- 
fcd  to  be  permeable  through 
their  whole  fubftance,  196. 
objeAions  and  experiments, 
ib.— 200.  An  imraenfe  one 
ere^^ed,  204.  the  extremities 
moft  affc^cd  by  explofion, 
206.  inquhy  into  the  nature 
of  condudors,  219 — 225.  Dr 
PricJlley'ti  hypothefis,  221, 
222.  objections,  223*  214.  Mr 
Tytler's,  225.  Difference  of 
the  difcharge  by  fliarp  and 
blunt  conductors,  262 — 265. 
cificacy  of  diflercnt  metals  as 
conductors,  compared,  471. 
conductors  changed  into  elec- 
trics, 766.  arrangement  of  con- 
ductors of  animal  eleCtricity, 
1124. 

Convergence  and  diver- 
gence, caufes  of  heat,  206, 
207. 

Copper  rods  fuperior<o  iron, 
as  conductors,  471. 

Cork-ball  eledrometer  invent- 
ed, 320.  diflerent  kinds  of 
them,  38i»547>  548.' 

Costiveness  cured  byeledri- 
zation,  1082. 

Cotton,  experiment  with,  436. 

CoTUGNO,  Dr,  his  letter  to  Mr 
Cavallo,  mo. 

Crystallization  caufed  by  c- 
leCtricity,  280. 

CuN^us,  Mr,  his difcovery,  30. 
he  receives  a  fevere  ihock,  ib. 

Cures,  extraordinary,  perform- 
ed by  electricity,  ^:i,  1070 — 
IC83. 

Cushions,  experiment  with 
two,  786, 

Cutaneous  eruptions  cured 
by  electrization,  1057. 

Cuthberton,  Mr,  makes  the 
great  machine  at  Haariem, 335. 

Cylinders  defcribed,  299.  mc- 
ihodft  of  moriug  thcm^  301. 
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Dal  I  bard,  M.  hisappsratusfur 
proving  the  identity  of  ligbt- 
jiing  and  the  elcCtric  flu>d,  <;. 

Dancing  balls,  43S. 

Deafness,  mc^iiod  of  cono^, 
1048. 

Dephlooisticated  Alt,  «- 
experiments  on,  9aS,  93;— 

943- 
Diffusive  power  of  ckdri&ed 

glalb,  719— 733-     .    ,   ,  ^. 
Directors  for  mexijc.il  ticoi^ 

city,  defcnbed,  1015. 
Discharge  of  au  electric,  iiOi 

difierence  of  the,  by  iharp  n^ 

biijh:  ccii*Ji.Ctori,  161— j6|.^ 
DliCHARGtR,  Mr  Ikiily'i 

\cila),  •;3  7.  its  prcii>,  3j8. 

DlSCHAS.GLt>,UNNATUlAL,(a 

red  by  cUCtricity,  ic68|ion 

DlSCHAKGING         ELECTROMl 

TtR  invented,  320. 

DlSCHAKGING    RODS  dcfcihe 

3*8,  572.   method  of  ufi^ 

319* 
Diseases  cured  by  deflm 

tion,  i^t  X008 — 1010, 1C4* 

1084. 
DouRLER  of  eleChidty  d<k 
.    bed,  617 — 619.  remarks  oal 

620-631.  improved,  65^-^ 
Drawing  off  of  tbc  ekdl 

fluid,  defined,  264*  &65« 
Dropsy    cured  by  ele^hid 

1064. 
Du  Fav,  M.  difcovcrs  th«  0 

electricities,  160.  aitciihiii 

pinion,  161. 
Dutch  mktal,  renciewi^o* 

nous,  413. 
Dutch   plates,     expoinrf 

with,  727. 

£ 
Earthquaices  caused  bfcft 

tricity,  134, 278.  imitatioem 

42jt  454.  .      .J^ 

Efficacy,  comparative, ot a 

ftrent  metals  as  condo^ 

470,  47»»  . 

E  F  F  L  u  V I A  fuppofed  to  have  M 

a  caufe  ofirkdricity,  15 ^O 
Efflux.    See  Afflux. 
Eggs  illuminated,  409«      . 
Electric    attractioh  ■ 

obferved,  7- 
Electric  flies,  439""^^ 
Electric  fluid,  ^0"?°  !f\5 

of  the  fame  nature  with  ufl 

mng»35»"3f  *»i-<*j*^ 
rcfpeaing  it,  165— »*7-"" 
ries,  167—171-  fi'PPOf^J 
be  a  nuid /uigettfrij,  176- ? 
Itntly  repels  itfclf,  iS?-  * 
doctrine  objeCted  to,  m 
pi  oofs  that  it  runs  aloi^  om 
duCtors,  196— ioo.inqwnj2 
to  the  nature  of|  »03«  "^Pg 
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ied  to  be  elementary  fire,  aoj. 
objcdion,  ib.  anfMrrred,  204. 
eiperimeot  io  proof  of  this, 
ib.  pfofed  to  be  the  folar  light, 
105—107.  objedion,  208.  an* 
fwrered,  ib.   farther   proved, 
>09— 111.    is   the    caufc   of 
trinfperency,  109 — an.  and 
of  cold,  117.  proved  to  be  the 
lame  with  it,  ai8.  refidencc 
and  motioo  of  the   eledric 
Daid,  ai6— >i40.  its  velocity 
and  ftrength,  141 — 145.   ac- 
counted for,  171 — 174,  its  ufes 
io  the  fyftem  of  nature,  175— 
19J.  its  furprifing  power  of  rc- 
iftio;  the  rooft  violent  blaft  of 
air,  179.  proofs  that  it  is  one 
aniform  homogeneous  fluid, 
401,  455  •  991—996.  experi- 
■inti  proving  the    oppotite 
A>drinc,  456 — ^460.  remark, 
461.  proof  that  the  eledric 
Iflid  prefers  a  ihort  paiTage  to 
I  long  one,  463.  itseffea^on 
»«tal»,  464,  467,  468,  470 — 
|i>  oa  the  thermonaeter,  699. 
(roof  of  iu  identity  with  fire 
lid  light,  700 — 701.  its  fingu- 
pr  appearance   in   cold    cli- 
haici,  703 — 706.  experiments 
ii  hi  extraordinary  velocity, 
ttJ—765.  on  its  diredion,  8co 
^14;  817—810.  on  its  pau 
fft  over  and  through  different 
nbftances,  857—868.  on  ita 
*ds  on  vegetation,   88a— 
113.  propofed  to  be  ufed  to 
kftroyinfcas  in  plants,  914 
^  its  effcds  on  different 
ixisofeUftic  vapours,  917— 
Ah  iti  medical  cfi^rds,  1008 

tcTtic  Ripyx.siOM    difco- 
•itd,  II. 

fcTRic  SHOCK,  method  of 
wbg,  diicovered,  a6 — 19.  de- 
^  117.  accounted  for,  207. 
^raic  SPARKS,  phenomena 
j»  loi^ioj.  iocrealed  to  a 
«fc  <Jer«e,  1 7 J,  174.  render- 
•  tifibleb  water,  417. 
tCniC  WELL,  384. 
tCTllCAL  aiR  THIRMOMI- 
fU,66l. 

tCniCALAPPCAKANCEtde- 
iCTtiCAL     lATTERT.       Sce 

5?2i^AL  piRE,  expcrimcQU 
"5^.  393—415- 

^»CAt  JACK,  386. 

"^iiCAL    JAR     defcribcd, 

^^    SeeLlTDEN    PHIAL. 

»CT*icAL  KITE  dcfcribed, 
**"^45-  experimcnu  made 
^ tt,  i»6~533.  danger  at- 
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545.  laws  deduced  from  them, 
534—541.  chief  ufe  of  it,  54a. 

Electrical  light,  experi- 
ments (hewing,  391— 415* 

Electrical  machines,  gene- 
ral defcription  of,  295 — 311. 
principal  parts,  296 — 307. 
much  improved,  321.  dcfcrip- 
tion  of  Dr  Prieftley's,  323 — 
325.  Dr  Watfon's,  323.  Dr 
Ingenhoufz's,  316.  Mr  Read's, 
327.  another  improved  by  Mr 
Jones,  328 — 331.  another  with 
a  medical  apparatus,  332.  Mr 
Nairne's,  333.  Mr  Adam's, 
334.  the  large  one  in  Teylcr*s 
mufzum,  335.  method  of  u- 
fing  the  machines,  351 — 366. 

Electrical  spider,  583. 

Electrical  stone,  peculiar 
properties  of  the,  88 — 91. 

Electrical  vibrating 

SHOCK  defined,  loao. 

Electricians,  Gcrrman,  in- 
creafe  the  force  of  eledrical 
globes,  I73- 

Electricity,  definitions  of,  i 
—6.  hiftory  of,  7 — ^44*  two 
kinds  of,  difcovered,  23.  be- 
comes an  obje^  of  univerfal 
curiofity,  32.  marvellous  ef- 
feds  afcribcd  to  it,  31—34; 
and  dete^ed,  ib.  difcoveries 
in  it  daily  and  rapidly  increa 
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on  the  action  of  HJand  firc» 
470.  inftruments  and  methods 
ufed  for  roeafuring  ele(flricity9 
546—611 ;  for  condenfing^ 
duubKng,  and  colleding  it, 
612 — 661.  for  Ihowing  its 
power,  662.  for  diftinguiihing 
the  two  kinds,  663.  effeds  of 
electricity  on  colours,  687— 
698.  its  adion  on  the  thermb<- 
mcter,  &c  699—706.  on  vc- 
geUtioo,  882,  913,  926.  ad- 
vantages bf  it,  as  a  medicine^ 
loii,  1013. 

Electricity,  animal,  tc« 
count  of,  1085— II 75. 

Electricity,  atmospheri- 
cal, phenomena  and  laws  ofp 
122—139.  inltruments  and  me- 
thods ufed  for  meafuring  it^ 
575— 6aa. 

Electricity,  communica- 
ted, phenomena  of,  94 — 109. 

Electricity,  medical,  ac- 
count of,  1008— 1084.  See 
Medical. 

Electricity,  negative,  de- 
fined, 72;  and  diftinguiihed^ 
73,  266 — a68. 

Electricity,  positive,  de- 
fined, 72;  and  dilUnguilhedy 
73f  76,  7^  »58. 

Electricity,  resinous,  de- 
fined, 72. 


fing,  44.  pleafure  of  (ludying    Electricity,  8POntaneous» 
the  fcience,  45.  general  plan        inftance  of,  806. 

Electricity,    vindicating^ 
difcovered  by  Sig.  Beccaria» 


of  this  treatife  on  it,  46--CI. 
laws  and  principles  of  ele^- 
city,  52—155.  the  two  elcc* 
tridties  diftioguiihed,  70 — 78. 
corollaries    refpeding    them, 
78.    variations   in   producing 
them,  79.  table  of  fubAancea 
capable  of  exciting  them  in 
different  bodies,  80,  81.  me-, 
thods  of  producing  eledricity, 
82—93.  phenomena  of  com- 
municated  electricity,    94 -~ 
J 09.  its  effeds  on  living  bo-' 
dies,   loa.   on  fruits,  fluida, 
105 ;  vegetation,  jo6 ;  and  wa- 
ter in  pipes,  107  ;  not  affcded 
by  heat,  cold,  or  the  magnet, 
108 ;  nuy  be  communicated 
to  ele Aries,  109.  rapidity  of 
ele^ricity  in  its  circuit,  118. 
identity  of,    with    lightning, 
143 — '*5-  advantages  derived 
from  it,    140 — 155.    various 
theories  of  it,   156 — 213.  of 
its  accumulation   and  meta- 
morphofes,  253 — 157-  of  the 
tendency  of  each  kind  to  pro> 
duce  the  oppofitc,  266—270. 
pradice  of  ele^ricity,  293 — 
1007.    its  effcds  on   metals, 
463,  464*  on  magnetifm,  465, 
466.  comparaUve  cxpenmenta 


735.  Mr  Cavallo's  opinion  of, 
736 ;  and  experiments  refped- 
»"g>  737—746.  definition  of 
the  negative,  739,  and  pofi- 
tive,  741.  Uble  of  both,  746* 
phenomena,  747—752. 
Electricity,  vitreous,  de- 
fined, 72. 

Electrics  defined,.  54.  diftin- 
guifhcd  from  ^onduAors,  62. 
none  perfed,  63.  lift  of  them, 
6s  •  many  of  them  become 
condudors,  66,  68.  methods 
of  exciting  them,  85.  pheno- 
mena of  fome,  92.  inquiry  in* 
to  their  nature,  219 — 224.  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  condudors, 
225.  manner  in  which  they 
become  excited,  246 — 25  a.  ^ 
ledrics  proper  for  the  ma- 
chine, 297.  ele Aries  changed  to 
conductors  by  heat,  767 — 769. 

Electrification  defined,  6x. 

Electrified  rells,  388. 

Electrified  bladder,  437. 

Electrified  cotton,  436. 

Electrified  glasa,  powers 
of,  7**— 734. 

Electrified  silk,  pbeoom** 
»a  of,  707— 7ai. 
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ttECTROMETERS  defined,  320. 
diflfcrent  kinds  of,  ib.  dtf<hnp- 
tion  and  ufe  of  Henly's  qua- 
drant one,  $4i.  three  cork-ijall 
ditto,  381,  547*  548.  the  raw 

^  iilk  ditto,  5  50.  Mr  Brook's,  5^1 
— j66.  other  two  fimilar  to  it, 
567.  Mr  Naimc's,  568 — ^74. 
Mr  Cavallo's  pocket  cledtro- 
meter,  c75-  portable  do.  576 
— ^580.  M.  SaufTure's  improve- 
ments (A)  it,  581.  its  ufes,  58a 

'  — 589.  Mr  Bennet's  ele^ro- 
mcter,  603 — 609.  Mr  Caval- 
lo't  atmospherical  do.  610. 
ditto  for  rain,  61  i.  his  gold 
feaf  ditto,  640.  Mr  Lane*8  e- 
ledrometcr  defcribed,  1018— 

I020. 

•Electrophorus  defcribed, 
664.  method  of  u6ng  it,  665. 
experiments  with  iti'666--686. 
Electro-vegetomhter  d^- 
fcribed,  8^5— 89^.  its  effects 
and  ufc,  891—913. 
Emerald,  Bralilian,  enlits  light 

while  heating,  9^. 
•Erfurt,  account  of  a  terrible 

thunder  ftorm  at,  13a. 
Ether  fuppcftd  to  be  the  fame 
•    with  the  ele^ric  fluid,  170.  re- 
futed, iff,  172.  their  fimila- 
rity  and  difference,  184. 
Evaporation,  method  of  pro- 
■    ducing  eleftticity  by,  93.  M. 
Sauffure's    experiments    on, 
595-^6oo.iflference8, 601, 602. 
Excitation  defined,  $6*  dif- 
1    ferent  methods  of,  82—- 93 .  dif- 
ficulties   fefpcdting    it,    195. 
theory  of,  246 — 2^2.  ^peri- 
ments  on  an  improved  method 
of,  770 — 816. 
Explanation  of  terms,  5  2— 61, 
Explosion,     electric,    fnb- 
Aances  pierced  by  the,   419, 
420,  irrfe^s  killed  by  it,  421. 
clay  Iwclled,  and  tubes  broke 
by  it,  426.  efiefts  of  explo- 
fions-on  metar8,477,479 — 523. 
Explosion,  lateral,43i,432. 
EvE3,  inflammations  of  the,  cu- 
red   by   cledriiation,    105 «, 
1071. 

F 
I^airt  circles,  45<5. 
Falling  stars  occaflbnect  by 
cleftricity,  134.  imitated,  412. 
FtATHER,  ele^rified,  difcovery 

rcfpe<fling  an,  ir. 
Ferguson,  Mr,  cured  by  elec- 
trization   of  a    violent    fofc 
ihruat,  1075. 
Perm  IN,  Mr,  his  account  of  the 
.  gymnotus,  1097. 
'    Fire  fuppofed  to  be  a  diftinj^ 
-    principle,  168.  and  the  lame 
wiih  the  ^lt€txii  fiifid,  iU 


c  t  fe  1  c  r 

205.  proof  of  this,  204,  115. 
is  omniprcfent,  217.  experi- 
ments ihewing  eledric  fire, 
393—4^5. 

Fire  balls  imitated  by  elec- 
tricity, 451. 

Fishes,  electrical,  defcrip- 
tionoffour,  1094 — 1106. 

Fistula  lachrymalis  cuVed 
byelc6ricity,i054i  «o74»io82- 

Flies,  electric,  439. 

Flounder,  a  harmlcfs  experi- 
ment with  a  living,  1150. 

Fluxes  cured  by  cledridty, 
1068. 

Flying  feather,  383. 

Forceps,  elcdtric,  dtfcribed, 
I016. 

FotherGill,  Dr,  cnres  pef- 
fbrmed  by,  with  cledricity, 

•   I079»  1080. 

Fowler,  Dr,  his  experiments 
on  animal  cledricity,  1^38* 
1158,  1162- 

Frame  of  a  machine,  311. 

Franklin,  Dr,  firft  fuggefts  the 
.identity  of  lightrting  and  elec- 
t^'icity*  36.  verifies  vhis  hypo- 
thefis,  38,  123.  propofes  me- 
tallic conductors  to  guard  a- 
gainft  the  efFefts  of  lightning, 
14  2.  his  dir^Aions  for  perlo- 
nal  fecunty  againft,  152.  a- 
dopts  Dr  Watfon's  thepry, 
164  ;  afid  improvea  it,  176.  its 
principles,  187.  hrs  realbning 
in  favour  of  it  alledged  to  be 
circular,  201-  invents  the  c- 
ledrical  jack»  386. 

Franklinian  doctrine  of  e- 
led ri city,  176.  objedion,  177. 
anfwered,  178.  fummary  of 
its  prirtciplcs,  i8'7,  proofs, 
188.  obje<5tions,  cxperimtnts, 
and  arguments  for  and  againft 
'  it,  189 — 202. 

Frogs,  experiments  on  dead, 
I II 2 — 1169.  on  living  ones, 

1 120. 

O. 

GalvAni,  Dr,  difcovers  animal 
ele^ic'ity,  1686,  2689.  pub- 
lifhes  the  doctrine,  1090.  fub- 
ftance  of  his  difcovdfies,  1092* 

Garden,  Dr,  his  account  of  the 
gymnotus,  1095. 

Gilbert,  Dr  W.  reckoned  the 
father  of  electricity,  9.  the 
firft  who  difcovered  glafs  to  be 
an  ele<5tric,  722. 

Glass,  electrical  propertied  of, 
33>  54»  ^x.  itnpermea'ble  by 
the  eleCtdp  fluid,  113.  ob- 
je^ons  aia  arguments  on  this 
point,  190,  i9'2.  effeClof  fend- 
ing a  fliock  over  the  furface 
of,  424.  experiments  to  ftrike 
Kcta^  intO;  429,  to  ilbtio  it^ 


436.  to  rediict  tUck  piftes  afj 
to  powder,  4^1.  cxMnrTwii 
on  the  cohefive  anddiffii'vi 
powers  of,  722 — 734*  Mr  Mi! 
ncr's  experisnenti,  tit—lst 

Glass^  globes  firft  u(ed,  13 
re- introduced,  24*  great 
•f  feveral  ufed  at  oflce,  r; 
form  of  thofe  ufed  in  m; 
298.  often  burft,  299 

Glass  plates,  method  of* 
ing,  315.  cohefive  power 
723—726. 

Glass  tubes, properties 
73,  74.  receflfary  in  sii  di 
tricat  appaiatos,  312.  cqt 
ment  to  perforate,  441.  |l 
nomena  of,  729— 734- 

Glass  vessels  become  {ri 
eledrics,  66. 

Gnomon,  cle^cil,  of  ^ 
Richman,  broken,  40. 

Gold,  compared  with  other] 
tals  as  a  conduftor,  470i4 
eftcfts  of  explofioDs  00,^ 

Gold  leaf  rendered  laaul 

413- 
Gordon,  Mr  P.  iocreaw 

force  of  cicftric  fparks,  i 
Gout  cured  byeledridiyil 
Grey,  Mr  S.  greatly  io^ 

cle^ricity,  14.  biscapia 

covery,  15  ;  expcrimcutti 

improveniKnts,    ift— 1^ 

imttatioin  of  the  (toetaif 

tfons,  10*— 12. 
Gcericke,  Otto,  impro* 

l«ftricity,  n.  his  rinaA 

difcovery,  ib. 
Gun- POWDER  fired  by  tk^ 

trie  fluid,  204.  how  tft 

form  this,  42$. 
Guita  SERENA  fomrti»0 

red  by  eledfixatioo,  ie£ 
Gymnotus    electxicpi 

icribed,   10^5— 109^  5* 

ment  upon  it,  eSnb&i^ 

dearie  fpaifk,  iio4. 
H 
Haarlem,  grand  elednca 

chine  at,  335. 
Hansen,  Prof.  addilbe| 
conduaor  to  tbcdc^nc^ 

chiBe,  24* 

HAWRESBEE,Mr,bil(SfcJ 

and  tmproveoDCAti  in  (i 

city,  13.  ,^.4j| 

Head-aciTs  cttfed  by«a 

tion,  1063. 
Heat  does  not  aflfra  tMi 

trie  power,  i<>8.cMlfe  2 
206.  2i4.isfQcce«d<dbyi 

tricity  in  winter,  «i5t 
changes  eledtics  into-" 

tors,  767—7^9' 
Heatin(7  and  cootwc* 


thods  of  exdtbg 


warn 
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HiNLT,  Mr  W.  his  difcoveriesy 

87.  improfts  Lane's  cle^ro- 
meter,  jao.  hi«  universal  dif- 
chargcr  defcribcd,  337.  bis 
Lcyden  rxcnnmi  417.  hit  me* 
thod  of  incrcaGng  the  cficA 
ofespIoHons,  414. 

Sice  IKS,  Dr,  Lis  amalgam, 
305,  J06. 

iiGHBURY  BARN,  cxpcrimeDte 
pcrforiDCd  at,  960. 

lopKiNsoN,  Mr  Thomas,  his 
fxptrimrnt,  36. 

loT  BATHS,  natural,  caufed  b^r 
theeledric  ffuid,  tjZ, 

Ednan  body,  fcnlible  of  me- 

taliic  applications,  1153. 

lt;iiiCAMEs  o^ing  to  de^ri- 

«ri  134. 

J- 1' 

ic«,  cls<5trica!,  386. 
us,  elf  drical,  method  of  coat- 
ingi  3i5»  of  charging  and  diC- 
jehirging,  3^7 — 3  74.of  difchar- 
|(DgiilcntJy,43o.  of  preventing 
fwn  being  burft,  375,  877 — 
IS  I.  medical,  defcribcd,  1016, 
I017.  how  to  charge  it.  1023. 
It,  long  known  to  be  eledric,  8, 
iCMiNATiONS,  cledrical,  of 
0k  Botognian  ftone,  396.  of 
eggs  409.  ivory,  410.  water, 
411.  gold  leaf,  413.  and  lugar, 

»n»MiAEiLiTY,  of  glafs,  by 
ti!ie  cledric  fluids   113.   and 
Of  other  eledrics,  186,  187. 
^(dioQs,  190.  and  arguments 
00  each  fide,   19  r,  192.  of  a 
pcrfed  racuom,  189,^65-^990. 
Flammable  AiR,experiments 
to  nre  a  piftol  by,  407.  ditto 
with  a  lamp,  414,415. 
Hammable  SriRnri,  cxpc* 
wnent  to  fire,  395. 
ffUMMATious   of  4^1  kinds 
cared  by  eledlrizatiqn,  1051. ' 
«E«Hous2,  Dr,  hiscledrical 
nachine  deicribcd,  316.    he 
«*cnicf  the  effea  of  clearicity 
on  icgetation,  016. 
fHCTi,  killed  by  the  dearie 
txplofion,  411.  method  of  de- 
^rpying  infeas  by  the  dearie 
loid,  914,  915.  feveral  infeas 
tmitelcarical  light,  1107. 
uoLATEB  Conductors,  phc- 
•omcnaof,  100. 
iiULATED  Fruit,  ^c.  phcno- 

M  0^105. 

«»0LATmo  Stool  dcfcribcd, 

346. 

"lULATiON  defined,  60. 
t>tni»o«,  Dr,  his  definitioo  of 

eWaricity,  1. 
0"ii,  Mr  W.  improves  the  c- 

ledrical  nwuihinc,  308,  330. 
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Hon,  experiments  on,  470 — 473 

477—5*3. 

Iron  Wire  fired  in  dephlogj/li- 
cated  air,  408. 

Ivory,  illuminated,  410. 
K. 

Kino's  PicruREi  experinjcnt 
with  the,  390. 

KiNNERSLEY,  Mr,  invents  an 
eleaiometcr,  320.  and  an  en- 
tertaining experiment,  390. 

Kite,  ELKCriiiCALjinvcntedby 
Dr  Ben.  Frapklin,  38.  attempts 
made  to  improve  it,  524.  beft 
fize  and  method  of  making  it, 
515,  526.  caution  to  be  obser- 
ved in  raifing  it,  ^27,  528.  con- 
ftruaion  of  a  phul  for  exami- 
ning its  dearicity,  529,  550. 
ufe  of  it,  531.  experiments 
-lyith  the  kite,  531,  si3-  ^^ws 
deduced  from  thefe,5i4— 54i« 
ufes  of  the  kite,  54a.  danger- 
ous accidents  occaiioned  by 

ftf  543^54^       - 
Kleist.    See  Van  Klkist. 
KoESTLiN,  M.  his  remark,  I o6. 

L. 
Lamp,  the  inl]ammable  air,  41 4, 

415- 

Lane,  Mr,  invents  an  elearome- 
|er,  320.  improves  Mr  Read's 
machine,  327.  his  experinacnts, 
426. 

Laws  of  elearicity,  5a — 139, 
534—541. 

Le  ad,  experiments  on,  470, 471, 
474, 865, 866.  inferences,  520, 
52a,  867,  868. 

Lead,  Red  and  White,  effeas 
of  dearicity  on,  691. 

Leyden  experiment,  defined, 

•   114. 

Leyden  phial,  iniportant  dif- 
covcry  of  the,  a^,  27.  defini- 
tion of  the,  114.  its  properties 
and  phznomtna,  ib. —  lao. 
eafily  folved  by  Dr  Franklin's 
theory,  181.  and  by  Mr  Tyt- 
ler's,  a7i'— *74.  conftruction 
and  ufe  of  the  Leyden  phial, 
3;9t  367—374.  experiments 
with  it,  4 1 6 — 43  s.  others  (hew  - 
iog  both  fides  of  it  to  be  alike 
while  charging,  869 — 876.  me- 
thod of  preferving  phials  from 
breaking,  877 — 881. 

Leyden  Vacuum,  4179  4i8* 

Lichtenbero,  Proif.  his  expe- 
riments, j8o,  679 — 683. 

Life,  animal  and  vegetable,  re- 
tarded by  electricity,  106.  de- 
ftroyed  by  a  ftcong  Ihock,  1 19. 

Light,  identityi>fy  with  the  e- 
Icctric  fluid,  ao5 — ao;.  reatun 
of  its  producing  heat,  ao5— 
»I4.  objections,  ao8«  proofs, 


ib. — a  I  a, additional  arguments 
ai3 — 118.  experiments  exhi- 
biting electric  light,  391—415. 

Lightning,  identity  of,  with 
the  electric  fluid,  ^$y  36,  123 
— 125.  experiments  in  proof 
of  this,  37,  38.  danger  attend- 
ing them,  39,  melancholy  ac- 
cident in  confequence,  40. 
phenomena  of  lightning,  123 
--•130.  different  kinds  of,  dif- 
tinguiftied,  ia7,  ia8.  dreadful 
effeasof,ia9~i3a.awhirlwind 
produced  by,  130.  methods  of 
guarding  agaiaf^  danger  from, 
14a— 155. 

Lightning,  artificial,  394. 

LtND,  Qr,  makes  experiments  oq 
znimal  elearicity,  along  with 
M.Cavallo,  1091,  iia3,  1146, 
1x68.  their  arrangement  of 
conductors  in  that  branch  of 
dearic^ity,  iia4. 

Lining  of  globes,  ufeful,  300. 
compofitbn  for  it,  ib. 

Living  bjdics,  efifeas  of  elec- 
tricity on,  loa. 

LoADSTON  E,  dearified,  attraas 
all  kinds  of  bodies,  175. 

LovET,  Mr,  performs  cures  by 
elearization,  1073,  io74. 

Luc,  M.  De,  his  account  of  two 
thunder  ftorms,  131,  133; 

Luminous  conductor,  397. 
M. 

Machii;es,  elfctrical,  dc- 
fcribed,  295 — 311. 

Magic  Picture,  390. 

Magnet  does  not  afTea  the 
eltfdric  power,  ic8,  175. 

Magnetism  deftroyed  by  elec- 
tricity, i«o;  communicated 
by  it,  465,  and  reverfed,  466. 

Marvm,  Van.    See  Van  Ma- 

RUM. 

Medical  electricity, origin 
of,  1008.  Improvements,  1009, 
1010;  and  advantages  of  it* 
loit— 1013.  apparatus  necef- 
fary  for  praaifing  it,  1014— - 
ioa4#  method  to  apply  it,  ioa4 
•^1034.  rules  for  adminilter- 
ing  it,  1035 — 104?-  applica- 
tion of  it  ia  particular  dileafes, 

1046 1069.     extraordinary 

cUres  performed  by  it,  1070 
—1084. 

Medical  tubes,  a  deception 
fo  entitled,  ^^, 

Mercurial  gage, experiments 
with  a,  967,  968.  method  of 
making  it,  974* 

Mercury,  boiled  by  Mr  Mor- 
gan, 968--97a. 

Metallic  APPLiCATiONsafTea 

the  ufte  aqd  fight,  1153,  *  '5  7* 

T  t  ft  and 
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and  the  ncnres  and  mufclcs  of 
aH  animals,  11 70. 

MfiTALS  melted  by  ele^ricity, 
X19.  462,  464*  4?o — 523.  cal- 
cined and  revivified  by  it,  120, 
467,  468.  other  experiments 
on  them,47o — ?*^»  863 — 868. 
power  of  metals  in  exhibiting 
the  phenomena  of  animal  elec- 
tricity, 1120,1 131,  1140,1153. 
arrangement  of  them,  1123. 
two  different  metals  muft  be 

.  ufcd,  1 13  2. 

MiTAMORPHosEs  of  conduc- 
tors  and  elcdrics,  766 — 769. 

Meteors  occafioned  by  clc/ari- 
city,  134. 

IffiLNER,  Mr,  his  experiments 
on  glafs,  8ai — 856. 

Monro,  Dr,  his  remar)cs  on  ani- 
mal electricity,  1 141.  histxpne- 
riment  on  himfelfi  1158. 

MoROAV)  Mr,  his  experiments 
to  prove  the  non-conducting 
power  of  a  perfect  vacuum^ 
s8^,  965,  972.' argu then ts  a- 
|;amft  (his^  190^192.  and 
counter  experiments,  1^75 — 
990. 

MorVimer,  Dr,  his  experiments 
fail,  22.  the  probable  caufe,  ib. 

Mouse,  fui^>died  to  be  an  elec- 
trical animal,  ziio.  fingylar 
^ict  in  prdofof  this,  mi.  the 
bair  of  one  moved  by  a  cof^- 
diictpff  1 167. 

MuFi^,  experiment  by  whirling 
^  fable,  706. 

MtRIATIC  ACID  AIR,  cffeCt  of 

elect n.0!ty  on,  93,-?.    •  *• 

Mi^scAcNBROfix,  Prof.  Ms  ex- 

^neriments,  27.  artd  obfervati- 

ons,  30.  elTects  of  the  Ihock 

bn  him,  31.  • 

Muscular  coNTRACTiON,der- 

^  perate  cafe  of,  cured  by  elcci- 

trization,  1078.-        ' 
]^uscuLAR   MOTION,  hithcrto 
*  not  fatisfactorily  Inveftigated; 
Xo88^.  has  received  a  ray  of 
light  from  Dr  Oalvani's  dtfco- 
veries  in  animar  electricity, 
1089.  account  of  thefe,  looo 
-^109*.  experkncnts  on  the 
fubjeift,    1108 — 11^5.    reflec 
tions,  1166^-1175.- and  que- 
ries, 1171,  II74* 
MYkTLfis  not  foon  hurt  by  the 
>  electric  (hock,  910.  »    » 

;  .  ;.  N.  • 
Nairne,  Mr,  hts  patent  machine 
:  defcribed,  333.  his  method  of 
preventing  jars  from  burftingi 
J 75.  his  clectrovrcter  impro* 
ved  by  Brook,  568 — ^570. 

JitGAT^VE     ELECTRICITY    dc- 

*^  fined,  jf2,  J87,  a67.  and  diftin- 
guUhedi  73,  »66— i63.  produ- 
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ced  in  double  the  quantity  of 
the  pofitive,  677.  produced 
on  both  fides  of  a  Leyden 
phial,  678,  726,  869. 

Nervous  head-achs  cured  by 
electrization,  1062. 

Nf%/ton,  Sir  Is.  his  diicoveries 
in  electricity,  11.  his  hypothc- 
fis  of  ether  adopted  by  Mr 
Wilfon,  1 70.  but  rejected  by  o- 
thers,  ib. — 1 7a.  electrical  rings 
obfervcd  by  Sir  Ifaac,  725. 

Nicholson,  Mr,  his  inftrument 
for  diftinguilhingthe  two  elec- 
tricities, 663.  hifl  experiments 
on  excitation,  flee.  770—816. 
his  method,  799. 

NiTROuf  AIR,  ehVcts  of  elec- 
tricity on,  929. 

Nollf/t,  M.  detects  the  felfe- 
hoods  of  fome  reports,  33. 
publiihes  cautiopS  rcfpecting 
experiments  on  lightning,  39. 
fufpects  its  identity  with  elec- 
tricity,  123.  adopts  the  doc- 
trine of  afflux  and  efflux,  167. 

NoN  coNDucTiMa  powcr  of  a 
vacuum,  experiments  on  the, 
289—292,  965—980. 

Non-conductors  difcovcred, 

'  I4f'i8,  19.  d^ned,  5$.  and 
difiinguifhed,  62. 

NoN- electrics  defined,  59, 

NooTH,  Dr,  invents  the  filk  flap, 
79«.'      •  •      -       ■" 

P- 

Obstructions  of  all  kinds 
cured  or  alleviated  by  electfi^ 
city,  1038. 

Oi  L  CoLOu«s,  effects  of  electri- 
city on,  694,  695,  698. 

Gil  -paint 'defends  fubftances 
.  from  the  effects  of  eleCtiic 
(hooks,  696,  697.  * 

Olive  oil  communicates  elec- 
*  tricity  to  chocolatef  87. 

Opacity  of  the  vitreous  hu- 

"  muur  cured  by  eiectrizationj 
1072.    -  ' 

OpA<^is  BODIES  rendered  tranf- 
partnt  by  dectridty,  13.     • 

Ordnance,  Board  of,,  erect  an 

'  imm^nfe  conductor,  100. 

Or loTpf,  '  prin(ie,  his  electiical 

•  experiments,  704V  706.    *  ' 

Pai^sies  relieved  t>y  elcAriza- 
:  tfort,  10^5.  -  ■ 

Pantheon,  a  large  conductor 

ercded  in  the,  204. 
Paper,  perforated  by  the  clec- 
^  trie  fluid,  4i9i  456—460.-  ex- 
periment to  ftain  it,  430. 
Paralysis,  method  of  curing, 

by  ele^ricity,  1039. 
Partington,  Mr,  cures feveral 
.  difcafes-byeJcdhization,  foyi, 
10781  xo8a.         ... 
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Paterson,  Lieut  dUcovmi 

fourth  eledrical  fift,  1105. 
Pencils  of  rays  ddbibed,5b 

76.  exhibited,  392. 
Permeability  of  ^laiiprovedi 

193.  of  condudon  difpotcd, 

196 — 200. 
Perspiration  promoted  by  ft 

le45lricity,  102. 
Phlogiston  fuppofcdtobctlc 

caufe  of  the  qualities  of  004 

ductors,  321, 222.obje6fidti^ 

^23,    224- 

PiSTOL,  fired  by  loflafflinttl 
air,  407- 

Plan  of  this  treatiie,  ^tr-sy 

Planetary  motion s,attcB| 
ed  to  be  imitated,  io-U 
285-r-288. 

Plate  OF  air,  how  todeA 
fy  a,  231,  23a- 

Plates  of  glass, expenoMl 
with,  723— 728. 

Points,  experiments  oothcl 
fluenceof,  433— 447  >N 
815.  wooden  and  metal,  sfl 
iff  medical  electricitf,  k 
I024t  1039,  io43»  1045' 

Polarity  given  to  neofles 
electricity  465. 

Poles  of  th^  magnetic  m 
reverfcd  by  electricity,  in 

Positive  ELECfTRicirr  * 
Cd.  72, 187, 2pi.difiingi^ 
^3,258.  experiments  piw 
its  difference  firom  nefitifl 
lectridty,  ib.  74»  75«  ^ 
teriftical  differences,  76, 1 
ij  8.  pofitive  electricity  J 
duced  on  both  fides  of  a  (i 
1171,726,869. 

Po  w  D  E  R  s,  ef  (>erimeQt8with,l 

—606;  680 — 685. 

^RtESTLEY,   Df,  hiSITfOlW 

in  favour  of  the  Frankft 
theory,  193.  hi?  etpo^ 
With  tweilty  Ihillings,  1964 
with  chains,  I97^-I99»  ^ 
mark  on  the  Beating  of  d 
ductors,  206.  his  theoiT 
the  caufe  of  their  condnri 
^wer>  42<,  222.  obje^ 
223,224.  histrlectricalmidl 
defcribed,  323— 3*5*  ^* 
thod  of  making  the  IttffNJ 
plofion,  432.  hii  expcrirt 
6ti  metals,  450,*45»»4^3»* 
—868.  on  glafs  tabes,  75 
733.  OD  the  paffagcof  the* 
tricfluid,  857— 868.ooftj< 
fects  upon  diftrert  kioffll 
•  air,  950—963.  |iis  accoaall 
the  gymnotus,  loyS.      ,- 

PkFM?    CONDUCTOR  ^^^^Jj 

309,  310.  how' to  draw  clefl 

tricity  from  it  by  a  pointi  «J> 

Pmmciplm  of  ctoctndtjTf  i*: 

|flir 
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Pkismatic  coLOURsftcn  in  the 

dcctric  fluid,  401. 
PiussiAN  BLUE,  cxpctimcnts 

on,  694. 

PvLMONARy  INFLAMMATIONS 

fomctimcs  relieved  bj  electri- 
zation, 1061. 
PtfLS£  quickened,   in  cafes  of 
Skik,  by  electrization,  1079. 

QjJADtANTtLICTItOMETEIt  lU- 

fcnted,  320.  dcfcribed,  ,^47. 

Quick  save R,expcriment  with 
686.  a  conductor  of  animal  e- 
Icctridtjr,  iia4. 

ioiLT,  experiment  with  a  gold- 
heed  damafk,  705. 

^viNcr's  definition  of  eledrici- 

jy.  I. . 

|DiftE  of  iMper  pierced  by  the 
electric  explofion,   419,  45^. 

R. 
Iubit's  skin,  affbrda  ftrong 
>rte,io93. 

llCKfTRow,  Mr,  loud  report 
«f  hit  iar,  861. 

Um,  electrometer  for,  de|cri- 
ibed,  61Z. 

Skad,  Mr,  his  electrical  machine 
•dcfirribed,  317* 

tiAVMUR,  M.  his  hypothecs  of 
I  the  (hock  of  the  torpedo,  j  099. 
ko  LEAD,  experiment  on,  691. 

fcftTLSlON,  ELECTRIC,    difc'o- 

wed,  II.  See  Attraction. 

hsiNOUS  ELECTRICITY  dcfid- 

td,  71. 

bsiNOUS   SUBSTANCES,   whcn 

'lot,  become  condufctors,  768: 
tiTi^iricATioN  of  metals,  467. 
bttove,  experiments  with,  713 

BcHmaii,  Prof,  (truck  dead,  by 
n  electrical  (hock  from  light- 
vingf  40.  fUte  of  his  body,  41, 
41. 

bisuMATisM,  method  of  cu- 

^  nog,  by  electricity,  1039, 1047. 

MciDiTT  of  the  nuifcles  curecj 

^^electrixation,  1081; 

»Df,  roiNTBD,  preferred,  for 
^curing  buildings  from  light- 
j"?»43»  145— X48.  directions 

^erectmg,  149^151*  I55- 

P»TAL  Society's  deci(ion  re- 

I  fpecting  electrical  rods,  43. 

loBiER  of  a  machine  defcribed, 

iS^h  307.  improTed,  308. 

WBBERs  defined,  $5*  table  of 

^tl»em,8». 

wisiMOj  general  effects  of,  8^. 

*P*»«A,  experiments  by  the 
Grand  Dnke  of,  70 j. 

Salts,  metallic  conductors  of 
'  animal  electricity,  1115. 
MuiitjRi^H.  improTcsMrCa* 
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vallo's  electrometer,  581.  his 
remark  on  atmofpheiical  elec- 
tricity, 59^—594*  bis  experi- 
ments on  evaporation,  595— 
6o4. 

ScROPHULA  cured  by  electri- 
city, 1059. 

Sealing  WAX,experimentawith 
13.  phenomena  of,  86. 

Self-movino  WHrsL,  387. 

S  H  a  R  p- p  o  I N  t  £  D.bodies,  proper- 
ties of,  X 01.  conductors  pre- 
ferable to  blunt  ones,  144 — 
148. 

Ships,  method  of  guarding,  a- 
gainft  lightningi  151. 

Shock,  electric,  effects  of 
the,  on  Mr  Cunzus,  30.  and 
other  electricians,  31.  defined, 
no.  phenomena  of,  117 — i ao. 
(hocks  improper  for  pregnant 
women,  1038.  (hock  of  a  large 
gymnotuB  proTCsinftantdeath, 
1076. 

Shuttlb-cock,  electricalf  383. 

Si CNS'of  electricity,  53. 

Silk  dilcovered  to  be  a  non- 
conductor, 18.  experiments 
with  filk  (tocktngs,  707—7*2. 
and  ribbons,  713 — 7*1.  filk 
flap  inTcnted,  776. 

Silver,  pure, always  gives  a  ne- 
gative electricity,  6oa.  experi- 
ments with  it,  in  animat elec- 
tricity, 1 15  3 — 1169. 

Silver  wires, experiments  on, 

470,  477'^  ■ 
SiLVRUS  ELSCTRICt7S,  RCCOUnt 

qf  the,  1 104. 

SoLOKOW.  Mr,  his  account  of 
Mr  Richman's  death,  40. 

Sores,  op|en,  cured  by  electri- 
city, 1056. 

Sore  throat  cured  by  electri- 
zation, 1075. 

Spathous  air,  experiments 
on,  934. 

Sparks,  experiment  of  drawing, 
393.  drawn  by  (bombing  hah", 
704.  the  electric  fpark  difco- 
verfcd  to  be  given  by  the  gym- 
notup,  11061. 

Spider,  electrical,  385. 

Spider's  web,  fen(ation  of  the^ 
defcribed,  379. 

Spiral  tubes,  403— 405. 

Spirits,  experiment  to  fire,  39c. 

Spring  of  a  rubber  defcribed. 

Stanhope,  £.  of,  his  necdhry 
requifitesfor  conductors,  155. 

Star  and  pencil  of  electric 
light,  39a. 

Steel  and  brass  wires,  expe- 
riments with,  48o-*j07f  510 

Steel  filihqj^  eipcflmcntB 
with,  686. 
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Stone,  electrical.  Sec  Tour- 
malin. 

Ston  es,  precious,  electrical  pro* 
perties  of  9a,  107. 

Stool,  infuUting,  346. 

StrBSTANCEs  in  nature,  all  ei- 
ther electrics  or  conductors, 
6a. 

Sugar  illuminated  by  the  elec* 
trie  fluid,  421. 

Sulphur,  melted,'  various  elec- 
trical appearances  of,  83 — 85. 

Suppression  of  periodica]  flux- 
es cured  by  electrization,! 067* 
I077- 

Surinam  river,  lai^ge  gymnod 
found  in,  1096. 

Swellings  cured  by  electrici- 
ty, 1050. 

Symmer,  Blr,  his  experiments 
on  paper,  458 — ^460.  with  filk 
(dockings,  708 — 7X1.  and  rib- 
bons, 7 15 — 7»i.  on  electrified 
glafs,  723. 

Sy  p  H  ON ,  the  electrified  capillary^ 
406. 

T 

Temperature  of  the  jdr  re- 
gulated by  the  eledric  fluid, 
477— a79« 

Terms  explained,  52—61. 

Teyler's  museum,  defcrip« 
tion  of  the  large  machine  in, 
$35*  phenomena  produced  by 
'*»  337—380. 

Thales,  the  moft  ancient  elec- 
trician on  record,  7.  fuppofed 
amber  to  be  animated,  157. 

Thames,  the  dearie  (hoc^  fcnt 
acrofsthe,  755,  756. 

Theophrastus,  one  of  the 
moft  ancient  electricians,  7. ' 

Thermometer,  aftion  of  elec- 
tricity on  the,  690. 

Thermometer,  the  eledrical 
air,  defcribed,  66a. 

Thunder  house  defcribed, 
44a— 447. 

Thunder  storms,  account  of 
feveral  glrat,  i29---i3a.  rules 
for  guarding  againft  danger 
during,  152—155. 

Tin   wires,   experimenu  oo, 

_470,  475* 

TooTH-ACH,  cured  by  deAri- 
city,  1049. 

Tor  r  EDO,  account  of  the,  1099 
—1103. 

Tour,  M.  db,  hit  theory,  167, 

TdURMALiN,  dearical  proper- 
ties of  the,  88 — 9a« 

Transparency  caulM  by  dec« 
tricity,  13,  ao9— an,  27$^ 
178. 

Trbssan,  Count,  hit  fyftem, 
385. 

Tubes 
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TvBBS,gta(s,expenii)cnt8  with, 
70— 7^,  4l<^,  44i»  7*9 — 7J4. 
a  neceflary  part  of  ao  appara- 
tus, 311. 

Tubes,  medicated,  33.  ^ 

Tumours,  method  of  curiniTf 
by  cJedricity,  10J9.  cures  prr- 
formed,  1076. 

Tytler,  Mr  Jamety  his  dcfini* 
tion  of  ele<5lridty,.4.  his  ob- 
je^ions  to  Dr  Franklin's  theo<- 
ry,  177,  iSo,  189^^201.  his 
theory  of  clcdriics  and  con- 
dudtors,  2x5 ;  of  the  motion 

'  of  the  elcdric  fluid,  iiS-* 
240.  and  of  its  ilrength  and 
velocity,  241 — 245;  of  cxci* 
tation,  246^52.  of  cledrici- 
*y»   *53 — ^57'   266—270.  of 

.  attra^ion  and  repulfion,  25S 

.  — »6i.  of  conduiftorsy  162 — 
165.  of  zonesy  269,  270.  and 

.  other  phenomena,  271 — 274- 
of  the  ufes  of  the  eiearic  fiuid, 

V.  U. 

Vacuum,  the  Lcyden,  417, 418. 

Vacuum,  perfect,  fuppoM 
to  be  impermeable  by  the  e- 
ledric  fluid,  189.  Mr  Mor- 
gan's  experiments  proviuf 
this,  ib.  290.  965—^72.  not 
concluflve,  290 — 292;  975. 
Mr  Cavallo's  experimtnts  on 
it,  976—989.  inferences,  990. 

Valli,  Dr,  makes  dilcoverica  m 

,  animal  eltdricity,  1090, 1130. 

VANDERLOTT,  Mr,  dtfcribcs 
two  fpecies  of  gymnotus,  109%. 

Van  Kleist,  Dr,  his  import- 

.  ant  difco very,  26,  29. 

Van  Marum,  Dr,  his  improve- 
raeot  of  the  large  machine  rn 
Teyler's  mufxum,  33^5,  469. 
hia  experiments  on  metal% 
magnetifm,  wood,  5ec.  464-— 
447.  ofi  various  kinds  of  air; 
927* 

Varnish,  ftuck  witli  braft  Air- 
ings, takes  fire,  701,  702.  me- 
thod of  preparing,  998 — 1007. 

Vapour,  condenied,  produces 
eledricity,  275. 

Vegetation  promoted  by  e- 
leddcity,  io6«  fuppofed  tv 
be  caufed  by  it,  280,  882.  ex- 
periments tending  to  prove 
this,  281—283.  Mr  Bertho- 
lon*8  propofal  to  improve  ve^ 

fetation  by  the  ele^ric  fluidt* 
83—885.  apparatus,  886— 
890.  effcd»,  891,  89a.  method* 
ofufing  it,  8aj — 896.  experi- 
ments and  aclvantagcs,  897 — 
90^.  totally  denied  by  Dr  la- 
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genhoufz,   and   Mr  Cavallo, 

926. 
YfciNs  not  fo  good  condudors 

of  animal  elcSncity  as  nerves, 

1x30. 
Velocity  of  the  ck^nc  fluid, 

experiments   on    the,    755 — 

765. 

Venlrcal  disease  may  be  cu- 
red by  gentle  eIedrization» 
IC69. 

Verdigris,  ztfc6i  of  the  cledric 
explofion  on,  690. 

VfiRMiLiOM,  effeds  of  cle<ftri- 

*  city  on,  688,  698. 

Vessels,  iflfulatedi  phenomena 
of,  107. 

Vi  rr  4noNs  of  tlic  deflric  fluid 
oc»:4fioiithe difference  between 
the  two  eledricitits,  267^  268. 
fuppofed  to  be  the  cauie  of 
tratifparency,  278. 

Vindicating  elxctricity, 
phaenomena  of,  723 — 726, 
735.  experiments  on  it,  737-— 
^52.  deflnition  of  the  .nega- 
tive, 739,  and  pofitive  kinds, 
941.  table  of  ele^riflcation, 
746.  remarks,  747— 75a» 

Vitreous  electricity  de- 
fined, 72. 

Vitreous  and  resinous  hy- 
pothesis difproved,  401. 

Vitriolic  acid  air,  efletfls  of 
elciftricity  on,  931 — 949 ;  957 
—963. 

ViTUs's  DANCE,  St,  cured  by 
eledrization,  X058,  1:^791 
1080. 

IJ  L  c  £  R  s  *  cured  by  eledricity, 
1056,  1077. 

Unctuous  effluvia  fuppofed 
to  be  the  caufe  of  elcdrical 
attraiflion,  157,  158. 

Underwood,  rev.  Mr,  cures  a 
girl  by  cledrization,  1079. 

Universal  electrica4.  ma- 
chine deferibed,  323. 

Universal  discharger  de- 
fcribed,  337,  338. 

Unnatural  discharges  cu- 
red by  electrization,  1068.    * 

Volcanoes  fuppofed  tobecau- 
(W  by  eledricity,  134,  278. 

VoLTA,  M.  his  difcovcry  93.  his 
inflammable  air  lamp,  4:4. 
415.  bis  condenfer  of  eledri- 
city, 613 — 615.  makes- difco- 
veries  in  animal  eledricity, 
I090, 

W. 

WA1.L,  Dr,  one  of  the  firft  ob- 
fervers  of  the  eledric  light,  35. 

Walsh,  Br^  his  experiments^ 
964 — 966. 
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Wate|,  dedrificd,  phcoon^- 
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'  •  ELECTRICK.    Sec  Electricil. 
ELECTRICS,    Sec  ElectricI+y,  Index. 

ELECTRICUS  LAPIS,  th^LECTRlCAL  STOKE 

)ftiao2U«,  or  Tourmalin.  Sec  Electricity, 
hitx,  and  Tourmalin.  THc  Dutch  call  it  af- 
:bentrUktri  from  iU  property  of  attrafting  afhes. 


rhen  near  the  fire.    See  Ltnnjti  Flora  Ztyionica, 

ELECTRIDES,  in  ancient  geogra^thy,  inands 
I  the  Adriatic  fca,  fo  nanned  from  the  quantity  of 
•iBer  vhich  they  produced.  They  were  ft  the 
Bouth  of  the  Po,  according  to  Apollonius  of 
Ibodcs,  but  fome  historians  doubt  their  exigence; 

ELECTRIPEROUS,  aJJ.  producing  amber. 

ELECTRIFICATION,  or  Electrizatiom, 
uf.  the  ftau  of  being  elcai ified. 

To  ELECTRIFY,  v.  a.  To  communicate  to  a 
bdy  the  powers  of  attra^ion  and  repulfion,  or 
iiy  other  ele^rical  property.  To  ele^rify  a  per- 
bo,  fignifiet  to  gj?e  one  a  flafh,  fpark,  or  (bock 

jf  ELECTRICITY. 

ELRC TRIZATIOlf.  See  Electrificatiok. 

ELECTROMETER,  »./.  7  infttuments    ufed 

ELECTROPHORUS,  «./.  >  for  making  eleftri- 
.  £LECTRo*vRGETOMETER,^cal    cxperimcnts. 
k  Electricity,  IfUex, 
.ILEC TRUM,  in  natural  hiftory. 

(i.)*KL£CTaARY.  «./.  [eManupn,  CaUus 
irei  which  is  now  Written  ele^uarium,]  A  form 

I  medicine  made  of  conferves  and  powders,  in 
conSftence  of  honey.  Ele8uaries  made  up 
Rtll  honey  or  fynip,  when  the  confidence  is  too 
|bi  ferment  J  and  when  too  thick,  caixly.  By 
BIh  which  the  ingredients  will  be  altered  or  im- 
■irtd.  ^incy, — We  meet  with  divers  eleSuaries^ 
llKh  have  no  Ingredient,  except  fugar>  common 
•inytwoof  them.  Boyh. 
Ji.) Electuary,  etyi^*ology  of.  Voffiusob 
p^ct,  that  all  the  remedies  prcfcribcd  for  the  fick, 
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Ulgb^s  HiJfory.'^Theic  queftions  have  ntore  prow 
priety,  and  elegancy ,  underftood  of  the  old  world. 
Burnet,  a.  Any  thing  that  pleafes  by  its  nicety. 
In  this  fenfe  it  has  a  plural. — My  compofitions  m 
gardening  are  altogether  Pindarick,  and  run  into 
the  beautif ol  wildnefs  of  nRture,  without  the  nicer 
elegancies  of  aft.  Spe3ator» 

(2.)  Elegance,  m  oratory  and  compoiition,  aa 
omainent  of  politenefsand  agrecablenefs,  with  fuch 
a  choice  of  ricH  and  happy  expreffions,  as  to  rife 
^bove  the  common  manners,  fo  M  to  llrike  peo* 
pie  of  a  delicate  tafte.  It  has  been  obfcrved,  that 
elegance,  though  irregular,  is  preferable  to  regu- 
larity without  elegance ;  and  that,  by  being  too 
fcrupulous  about  grammatical  con[tru(5lion,  we 
lofe  certain  licehces  wherein  the  elegance  of  lan- 
guage confiftsk  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to 
be  reared,  that  a^i  atfedation  of  fuch  elegance  is  in 
danger  of  corrupting  a  language,  by  introducing 
ambiguity  of  exprcffion  and  other  improprieties. 

•  ELEGANT,  adj.  \eUganj,  Lat.J  r.  Plcarmg 
by  minuter  beauties. — 

Trifles  themfelves  are  elegant  in  him.     Pope. 
There  may'ft  thou  find  Tome  elegant  retreat. 

/    London, 
i.  Nice ;  hot  coarfe ;  not  grofs.-*- 

Polite  with  candour,  elegant  with  cafe.  Pope* 

*  ELEGANTLY,  adv.  [from  elegant.^  I.  In 
fuch  a  mannet  as  to  pleafe. — Now  read  with  them 
thofc  organic  arts  which  enable  men  to  difcourfe 
and  write  perfpicuoully,  elegantly i  and  according 
to  the  fitteft  ftyle  of  lofty,  mean,  or  lowly.  Milton* 

In  a  poem  elegantly  writ, 
I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  (light  miflakc.  Rofcom* 
4.  Neatly ;  nicely ;  with  minute  beauty ;  with 
pleating  propriety. — They  defcribc  her  in  part 
finely  and  elegantfyy  and  in  part  gravely  and  fen- 
tentioufly.    Brtro/f.— Whoever  would   write  ele* 


»  well  as  the  confcdions  taken  by  way  of  regale,    gantiy^  mufl  have  regard  to  the  different  turn  and 


Nit  called  by  the  Greeks  »«A.Myt»4M*«,  and  i»xii«r«, 
I  the  verb  iLu^«»,  I  lick;  whence,  ikys  he,  was 
•wtJ  the  Latm  eMarium^  and  afterwafds  elec' 
^ium.  This  conjedtiire  he  fupports  from  the 
•w  of  Sicily.  The  Bollandifts,  who  relate  this 
*P»Jogy,  icem  to  confiim  it.  For  the  compo- 
Bon  of  cSeduaries,  fee  Pharmacy,  Index. 

ELBEMOSYKA  Aratri,      >  or    pro  Ara- 

Eleemosyna  Cakvcarum,  {  TRis,  in  our 
Bcient  cuftoras,  a  penny  which  king  Ethelred  or- 
fctd  to  be  paid  for  every  plough  in  England  to- 
Wrds  the  fupport  of  the  poor.  It  is  alfo  called  elee^ 
^J^na  rfgtjf  becaufc  firft  appointed  by  the  king. 

ELEEMaSYNARlUS,  in  old  records,  the  al- 
•oBcf,  or  officer  who  received  the  cleemofynary 
tvats  and  gifts,  and  diftributed  them  to  charitable 
iJtt.   See  Almoner. 

/  ELEBMOSYNART.  adj.  [iXfn,«#r#«,.]  i.  Li- 
»»o?  upon  alms ;  depending  upon  charity.  Not 
•W^It  \%  liule  better  than  an  abfurdity,  that 
tte  oofc  (hould  be  an  eleemofynary  for  its  fubfift- 
ttce  to  its  effb^s,  af*  a  nature  pofteriour  to  and 
dependent  on  itfclf.  Glanville's  Scepjis.  i.  Given 
fackarity.    This  is  the  prefcnt  ufe. 

(lO*  ELEGANCE.  Elegancy,  /i./.  {ele^an- 
[j^«  Lat.)  f .  Beauty  rather  foothing  tfiart  ftrlkmg; 
•"•tv  without  grandeur ;  the  beauty  of  propriety 
ft*  of  grcatoertj — 8t  Atigiiftine,  out  of  a  kind  of 
rifj4#7  ia  writing  makes  fome  diffcrenee.  Ba- 


jundture  of  every  period :  there  rauft  be  proper 
diftances  and  paufes.  Pope's  Odjjfey^  Notes. 

•  BLEGIACK.  adj.  [elegiacus,  Lat.]  i.  Ufed 
in  elegies,  a.  Pertainmg  to  elegies.  3.  Mourn- 
ful; forrowful* — 

Let  elegiac  lay  the  woe  relate. 

Soft  as  the  breath  of  diftant  flutes.  Gay's  Trivia, 

ELEGIT,  in  law,  a  writ  of  execution,  which 
lies  for  a  perfon  who  has  recovered  debt  or  dama- 
ges ;  or  upon  a  recogtiizance  in  any  court,  again  ft 
a  defendant  who  is  not  able  to  fatisfy  the  lame  in 
his  goods. 

(i.)  *  ELEGY,  n.f.  [elegus,  Lat.]   i.  A  mourn- 

fill  fong. — He  hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns,  and 

elegies  upon  brambles,  all  forfooth  deifying  the 

name  of  Rofalind.  Shakefp.    a.  A  funeral  fong.— 

So  on  Meander's  bmks,  when  death  is  nigh. 

The  mournful  fwan  lings  her  own  elegy.  Dryd. 
3.  A  (hort  poem  without  points  or  a&ded  ele- 
gancies. 

(2.)  Elegy.    See  Poetry. 

(I.)  *  ELEMENT,  n.f.  lelementunh  Latin.] 
I.  The  firft  or  conftituent  principle  of  any  thing, 
—If  nature  (bould  intermit  her  courfe,  thofc  prin- 
dpal  aud  mother  elements  of  the  world,  whereof 
all  things  in  this  lower  world  are  made,  fliould 
lofc  the  qualities  which  now  they  have.  Hooker,-^ 
A  man  may  ratioiully  retain  doubts  concerning 
the  number  uf  thofc  iugiedicats  of  bodies,  which 
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fane  cd)  ekmenfs,  and  others  principles.  BoyU, — 
Simple  fubftanctro  ire  either  fptrits,  which  have  no 
manner  of  compofition,  or  the  firft  principles  of 
bodies,  ufually  culled  elem^nts^  of  which  other  bo- 
dies are  compounded.  iVatts*  a.  The  four  ele- 
ments, ufually  fo  called,  are  earth,  fire,  air,  water, 
of  which  our  world  is  compofed .  When  it  is  u(ed 
alone,  element  commonly  means  the  air^— The  king 
Is  but  a  man*:  the  violet  fmells  to  him  as  it  doth 
to  me ;  and  the  ehment  ihews  to  him  as  it  doth 
to  me.  Sbakefpeure. — 

My  deareft  fiftcr,  fiire  thee  well ; 
The  elements  be  kind  to  thee,  and  make 
Thy  fpirits  all  of  comfort.  Sbak.  Ant.andCleop, 

The  kine. 
Contending  with  the  {vtXixn  elementSf 
Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  fea* 
Or  fwell  the  curled  waters.     Skak.  King  Lear. 
•^The  heavens  and  the  earth  will  pafs  away,  and 
the  elements  melt  with  fervent  heat.  3  PeUr, — Here 
be  (bur  of  you  were  able  to  make  a  good  world ; 
for  you  are  as  differing  as  the  four  elements.  Bacon. 
He  from  his  flaming  fhip  his  children  fent, 
To  pcrilh  in  a  milder  element,  Waller. 

'3.  The  proper  habitation  or  fphere  of  any  thing : 
as  water  of  fiih. — We  are  fimple  men ;  we  do  not 
know  (he  works  by  charms,  by  fpells,  and  fuch 
daubry  as  is  beyond  our  element.  Sbakefpeare.-^ 
Our  torments  may,  in  length  of  time, 
Become  our  elements.  Milton. 

— They  (hew  that  they  are  out  of  their  element^ 
and  that  logick  is  none  of  their  talent.    Btiker  on 
Learning.    4.  An  ingredient ;  a  conftituent  part. 
Wl\o  fet  the  body  and  the  limbs 
Of  this  great  fport  together,  as  you  guefs  I 
—One  furc  that  promifes  no  element 
In  fuch  a  bufinefs.  Sbakejp.  Henry  VIII. 

5.  The  letters  of  any  language.  6.  The  loweft  or 
firft  rudiments  of  literature  or  fcience. — With  re- 
ligion it  fareth  as  with  other  fciences ;  the  firft  de- 
livery of  the  elements  thereof  muft,  for  like  confi- 
deration,  be  framed  according  to  the  weak  and 
flender  capacity  of  young  beginners.  Hooker.-^ 
Every  parifh  (hould  keep  a  petty  fchoolmafter, 
which  (hould  bring  up  children  in  the  firft  elements 
of  letters.  Spen/er, — We,  when  we  were  children, 
were  in  bondage  under  t\xc:\lements  of  the  world. 
Cal.  vr.  3. — There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  to 
a  youth,  in  the  elements  of  painting,  than  an  igno- 
rant mafter.  Dryden. 

(1.)  Elements,  in  albonomy,  are  thofc  prin- 
ciples deduced  from  aftronomical  obfcrvations 
and  calculations,  and  thofe  fundamental  num- 
bers which  are  employed  in  the  conftru^aion  of 
tables  of  the  planetary  motions.  Thus,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  theory  of  the  fun,  or  cither  of  the 
earth,  are  his  mean  motion  and  eccentricity,  and 
the  motion  of  the  aphelia.  The  elements  of  the 
theory  of  the  moon  ate  its  mean  motion  ;  that  of 
its  node  and  apogee,  its  eccentricity,  the  mclina- 
tion  of  its  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  &c. 
(3.)  Elements,  in  phyfics,  the  firft  principles 
of  which  all  bodies  in  the  fyftem  of  nature  arc 
compofed.  Thett  are  fuppoftd  to  be  few  in  num- 
ber, unchangeable,  and  by  their  combinations  to 
produce  that  extenfivc  vaiiety  of  ohjc(5ls  to  be 
met  within  the  works  of  naiurc.  Tlitre  feems  to 
be  in  reality  fomc  foundation  for  this  do^rlne ; 
I 
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for  there  are  fome  principles  eridendy  exemptrill 
from  every  change  or  decay,  but  which  can  u 
mixed  or  changed  into  different  forms  of  otatt^ 
A  perfon  who  funreys  the  works  of  nature  m  aa| 
inattentive  manner,  is  apt  to  form  a  contrarr  opi- 
nion, when  be  confiders  the  numerous  triba  0^ 
fbflils,  plants,  and  animals,  with  the  woodcifal 
variety  that  appears  among  them  in  almoft  etcrf 
inftaiice.    He  is  thence  induced  to  conclude,  that 
nature  employs  a  vaft  variety  of  materials  in 
ducing  fuch  prodigious  diverfity.   But  let  him 
quire  into  the  origin  of  this  apparent  diT( 
and  he  ¥vill  find  that  thefe  bodies  which  (cev  tl 
moft  different  from  each  other  are  at  bottom 
ly  the  fame.    Thus  the  blood,  chyle,  milk,  urini 
&c.  as  well  as  the  various  folid  pans  of  aninoli 
are  all  compofed  of  one  partictdar  fubftaod 
grafs,  for  inftancr,  by  the  afliftance  of  sr  u 
water,  and  even  fometimcs  of  very  infipid  kiai 
of  grafs.    The  (ame  fimplidty  appears  ib  the  01 
ginal  compofition  of  the  nourifhment  of  vcgeti 
bles,  notwithftanding  the  variety  among  them  «) 
refpeA  to  hardnefs,  foflnefs,  elaftidty,  title,  1 
dour,  and  medical  qualities.     They  chiefly  d 
pend,  for  t'lefe,  upon  water  and  the  light  of  tl 
fun  ;  and  the  fame  fimplidty  nnuft  take  place  i 
animals  that  are  fed  on  vegetables,  as  wdl  2$i 
carnivorous  animals  that  feed  on  them.   The « 
lyfis  of  animal  fubfUnces  confirms  this  hypotM 
for  they  can  all  be  reduced  into  a  few  priodph 
which  are  the  fame  in  all,  and  only  differ  witbl 
gard  to  the  proportions  in  which  they  arc  cd 
bined.    The  more  we  arc  acquainted  with  a 
mals,  the  more  reafbn  we  have  to  believe  th^  ( 
variety  in  their  origin  is  very  fmall.    Nolwii 
ftanding  the  infinite  variety  of  natural  prods 
tions,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  the  mateit 
employed  in  their  produAion  -are  but  few }  tli 
thefe  arc  uniformly  and  certainly  the  (ame,  too 
ly  exempted  from  any  change  or  decay ;  and  tk 
the  conflant  and  gradual  change  of  one  body  id 
another  is  produced  by  the  various  fepantio&sJI 
combinations  of  the  original  and  elementary  pad 
which  is  plain  from  the  regularity  and  oniford 
of  nature  at  all  times.   There  is  a  change  of  fod 
and  combinations  through  which  it  paffes,  audi] 
has  been  the  cafe  from  the  cartieft  account}  1 
time  \  the  produdions  of  nature  have  always  be| 
of  the  fame  kind,  and  fucceeded  one  another  j 
the  fame  order.    If  we  examine  an  oak,  fori 
ftance,  we  find  it  compofed  of  the  lame  mall 
with  that  of  any  other  that  has  exiftcd  from  d 
earlieft  ages.    This  regularity  and  umfbnnityj 
the  courlc  of  nature  ftiows  that  the  elemeouf 

Sarts  ot  bodies  are  permanent  and  unchaoge 
Leflcr<5tion$  of  this  kind  fuggefted  an  idea  of  ^ 
ral  principal  elements  of  which  all  other ' 
are  compofed,  which  by  their  various  comi 
tions  fun/iihed  all  the  variety  of  natuial  bo 
Democritus,  Anftotle,  and  other  great  pbil< 
phcrs  of  antiquity,  fixfd  tlie  number  to  f( 
which  have  retained  the  name  of  elemeots 
fincc.  Thefe  are,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  witffjj 
each  of  which  they  imagined  was  naturally  di4»»^ 
fed  to  hold  its  own  place  in  the  univerfe.  Tbujj 
the  earth,  as  heavieft,  naturally  tended  towara^ 
the  ctntie,  and  occupied  the  lower  parts;  tHj 
water,  as  approaching  next  to  itJB  gravity*  ^: 

fprcv 
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fl^ead  cfwSjr  od  the  outfide  of  the  earth  ;  the  air,    iLlTay  on  Ae  Eleanc  Fluid.    AccordHTf  to  Ihji* 
Mng  m<»rc  nibtllc  and  rare,  occupied  the  middle    do<5trinc,  two  piimitivc  material  fubftances  fceui 


pUct ;  while  the  fire,  being  ftill  more  fubtile  and 
aftive,  receded  to  the  greateft  diftancc  of  all,  and 
mt  fbppoled  to  compofe  the  planets  and  ftars. 
Thi«  fyftem  was  extended*  to  a!l  the  produ<^ions 
of  nttore.  Meteors  «rcrc  produced  from  a  com- 
liiiution  of  fire  and  air ;  animals  were  confidercd 
hicompoftd  of  eirth  and  water;  and  thofe  that 
•trc  warm  had  Hkewifir  a  proportion  of  the  ele- 
Blcnt  of  fire.  Thus  they  went  on,  explaining 
fame  of  the  moft  ftriking  qualities  of  the  fever a1 
brodudions  of  nature  from  the  different  propor- 
Bons  of  the  four  elements  tlief  contained.     But 


to  exid  in  nature ;  one  that  inceffanlly  ads,  an4 
to  which  it  is  efitntial  to  be  in  motion  ;  the  other 
abfolutely  paffive^  and  whoTe  nature  it  is  to  be  ia« 
ert,  and  move  entirely  as  direded  by  the  forn^er. 
Should  this  doArine  be  adopted,  little  difficulty 
would  occur  in  determining  the  adtive  matter  to 
he  that  univerfal  fluid  which  in  its  various  modi- 
fications of  light,  fire,  and  eledricity,  has  fuchr 
a  fhare  in  the  operations  of  nature.  Sec  EtECTRi- 
CITY,  InJsx.  But  in  fixing  on  the  paflive  element 
we  are  greatly  embarraffed  $  nor  ace  the  difcovc- 
ries  in  aerology  or  any  other  fcicnce  as  yet  able 
lough  this  fyftem  appears  not' at  all  deftitute  of  to  remove  the  difficulty  entirely.  In  our  experi- 
ieautj  and  propriety,  and  on  this  account  has  ments  on  this  and  fome  other  parts  of  cbemiftryt 
iBm  R)  fone  meafiif;^  received  even  to  the  prcfent    we  find  three  things  thai  feem  to  be  unchangeable^ 

b,  we  find  reafon  to  doubt  whether  thefe  four  viz.  earth  ;  carbone,  or  charcoal ;  and  that  iuTi- 
inces  be  really  elementary  bodies ;  nor  do  fible,  though  terrdlHal  and  gravitating  principle^ 
Iry  anfwer  our  purpofe  in  forming  a  fyftem,  as  called  by  the  antiphlogiftians  the  cxigenoiu  bx  aci- 
Ipltnow  too  littie  of  the  intimate  ftru^re  and    difying  pHnciple,  and  by  the  phlogiftians  the  bafts 

Sure  of  them  to  enable  us  to  explain  other  bo-  of  dephlogifticated  air.  In  our  experiments  oa^ 
by  them.  Other  attempts  that  have  httn  the  fiift,  we  find  that  earthy  though  vitrified  hj 
Ide  to  aflign  the  number  of  elemcnUry  bodies  the  ttioft  inlentc  fire,  may  be  recovered  in  its  pro- 
H  been  much  lefs  fortunate.  The  chemifts,  per  form  j  and  fome  very  pure  earths*  particular- 
tfi  Paracelfus  at  their  head,  pretend  to  fpeak  of  ly  magiieila  aiba,  canngt  be  dhanged  even  in  the 
elementary  bodies,  fait,  fulphur,  earth,  and  focus  of  the  moft  powerful  mirror.  In  like  man- 
ner we  may  diffipate  charcoal  wr  'vacuo  by  the  fo- 
lar  rays,  and  the  compound  is  hydrogenous  gae  ; 
we  may  decompofe  this  compound  by  a  metallic, 
calx,  and  we  have  our  charcoal  again  unchanged^ 
for  all  aictals  contain  charcoal  in  fubftance.  Let 
us  try  to  deftroy  it  by  common  fire,  and  we  have 
it  then  in  the  fixed  air  produced,  fi-om  which  it 
may  be  recovered  unchanged  by  the  electric  fpark. 


Kury ;  but  when  we  attempt  to  form  an  idea 
irhat  they  mean,  we  find  it  very  confufed ;  and 
t  their  eitprcflions  concerning  them  are  en- 
>p6l  hi  fo  much  obfcurity,  that  they  cannot 
comprehended.  Their  theory  is  built  entirely 
m  experiments  made  nn  metallic  fubftances. 
Iler  the  article  Chemistry,  we  have  fliown, 
I  il»e  demects,  whatever  they  arc,  muft  necef- 


ly  be  invifiWe  or  imperceptible  by  any  of  our    V/ith  the  bafis  of  Oxigenous  gas,  the  cafe  is  ftill 


fct.    An  inquiry  into  their  number  or  proper- 

*>  therefore,  rouft  be  attended  with  very  little 

icefr ;  and  all  the  knowledge  we  can  have  upon 

\  fubjed  muft  be  drawn  from  a  view  of  their 

Kbioations,  and  reafoning  analogically  from  the 

pfmotations  we  obierve  to  take  place  in  nature. 

modem  difcoveries  in  aerology  have  enabled 

to  proceed  farther  in  this  way  than  it  was  pof 

b  for  the  ancient  philofophers  to  do.    We  now 

I  that  all  the  different  kiiids  of  air  are  compo* 

f  of  that  invifiblc  and  fubtile  fluid  named  beat^ 

Bed  in  a  certain  way  with  fome  other  fubftance: 

f  which  union  the  compound  acquires  the  pro- 

ttiet  of  gravitation,  expanfion,  rarefadion,  &c. 

fpirt  heat,  urUefs  when  united  with  fome  ter- 

pid  lubftance,  neither  gravitates  nor  expand?, 

I*  ii  evident  from  the  phenomena  of  the  bum- 

I  gla£i,  where  the  light  concentrated  in  the 

to  win  neither  beat  the  air  nor  water,  unlefs  it 

pi  with  fometbing  with  which  it  can  form  a 

fnaanent  union.    Heat  therefore  is  juftly  to  be 


more  difficult ;  for  we  cannot  by  any  means  pro- 
cure a  fight  of  it  by  itfclf.  We  may  combine  it 
with  heat,  and  we  have  oxij^enous  gas;  to  the 
compound  we  mar  add  charcoal,  and  we  have 
azotic  gas,  or  fixed  air ;  by  decompofing  the  for- 
mer by  burning  iron  in  it,  we  have  the  metal 
Kreatly  incrcafed  in  weight  by  fome  unknown  fub^ 
ftance  ;  and  if  we  attempt  to  feparate  the  latter* 
we  have  water,  or  fome  kind  of  vapour,  whicli 
ftill  conceals  it  irom  our  view.  With  regard  to 
the  bafis  of  oxigtiie,  therefore,  no  experiment  has 
ever  (liown  that  it  can  either  be  procured  by  it* 
felf,  obchanged  into  any  other  fubftance ;  fo  that 
it  appears  to  have  the  natuie  of  an  element  as 
much  as  light  or  beat.  Though  we  fhould  there* 
fore  be  inclined  to  divide  the  whole  matter  of  the 
tmtverfe  into  two  clafles,  the  one  active  and  the 
other  adted  upon,  we  muft  allow  that  the  paffive 
matter  even  on  this  earth  is  not  piccifely  of  the 
fame  kind :  much  lefs  can  we  extend  our  fpecula- 
tions  in  this  refped  to  the  celeftial  regions ;  for 


ndered  u  one  of  the  origiiuil  elements ;  being    who  can  determine  whether  the  fubftance  of  the 
F^yi  capable  of  uniting  with  bodies,  and  of  be-    moon  is 


the  fame  with  that  of  our  earth,  or  that 
the  elements  of  Jupiter  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
Battim  ?  There  is  even  a  d.fficuky  with  regard  to 
the  divifiun  which  Icems  fo  well  eftablilhed,  v/«» 
cf  matter  in  general  into  a^ve  and  paffive  \  for 
IK)  peribn  can  prove,  that  the  matter  which  is  ao» 
tive  in  one  cafe  may  not  be  paffive  in  another,  and 
occafionally  refume  its  a^vity.    Somethbg  like 

^ r J ^ this  certainly  happens  in  the  cafi:  of  the  dearie 

Ijwn,  particularly  tbc  Count  dc  Xrc^ttt  in  hM   Auld,  which  is  niodified  intp  heat  pr  Ugbt.  accord- 
Vot.VULP4ETL  Uu        .      i  \\r.\ln 
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I  ntHcited  from  them  unchanged ;  while  the 
kc  bodies  are  by  their  union  with  it  changed 
lanrioui  foins;  water,  foe  inftancei,  into  va- 
j*  «  ice,  both  of  which  return  into  their  origi- 
B  iUte  by  the  abftradton  or  addition  of  heat  in 
eeuin  degree.  Hence  it  is  natural  to  conclude, 
^  there  arc  only  two  elements  in  the  univerfe : 
litWj  opinion  wc  find  adoptrd  by  Icveral  philo- 
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iAfl  to'difTerent  circumftances ;  and  we  cannot  be 
a^folutely  certain,  but  it  is  the  very  fame  fub- 
tHnace  that  conftitvites  the  tnofi  folid  bodies.  This 
opinion  at  leaft  did  not  feem  abfurd  to  Sir  Ffaac 
Newt6n,  who  propoftd  it  as  a  query.  Whether 
grols  bodies  and  light  were  not  convertible  into 
one  another  ^  The  end  of  oar  inquiries  on  this 
ftibjedt  therefore  tnuft  be,  That  the  univcrfe  may 
be  compoftd  of  many  elements,  or  of  one  etemcnt ; 
and  of  the  nature  of  thefe  elements,  or  of  the 
finele  one,  we  know  nothing. 

•  To  Element,  i;.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  r.  To 
compound  of  elements. — Whether  any  one  fuch 
bbdy  be  met  with,  hi  thofe  (aid  to  be  eleni^ted 
bodie8,  r  now  queiHon.  Boyle,  ^  To  conilitote  ^ 
to  make  as  a^  firft  principle.^— 

Dull  fublunary  lover's  lote, 
Whofe  foul  is  fenfe,  cannot  admit 

Of  abfence,  'cau  fc  it  doth  remove 
The  thing  which  eUvnented  it.  t>ofme. 

'  ♦  ELEMENTALi  aiij,  [from  element.]    i.  Pro- 
duced  by  fbmc  of  the  four  elements.^ — 
If  duflty  fpbts  are  vary'd  on  his  brow. 
And  ftreak'd  with  red,  a  trovbl'd  colour  (how; 
That  fulten  mixture  (halt  at  once  declare 
Winds,  rain,  and  ftorms,  and  elemental  war. 

DrvJen'j  FirgiL 
Soft  yielding  minds  to  waiter  glide  away, 
And  fip  *nth  nymphs,  their  elemental  tea.  Pope, 
2f.  Aridng  from  firft  principles.-^Lceches  are  by 
fome  accounted  poifon,  not  properly,  that  is  by 
temperamental  contrariety,  occuk  form,  or  Uy 
much  as  elemental  repugnancy ;  but  inwardly  ta- 
ken, they  faften  upon  the  veins,  and  occafion  air 
cffufion  of  blooif.  Brown, 

•  ELEMENTARITY.  «./  [from  elementary.] 
Contaiiling  the  rudiments  or  firft  principles ;  (im- 
plicity  of  nature ;  abfence  of  compofition  ^  Being 
tlncompounded. — -A  very  large  clafs  of  creatures 
In  the  earth,  far  above  the  condition  of  elements' 
ritr.   Brotiifn's  Vulgar  ErroutJ, 

•ELEME'STAKY,  adj.  [from  element.]  f.  Un- 
compounded  ;  having  only  one  principle  or  con-- 
ftituent  part.— All  rain  water  contains  in  it  a  co- 
pious fediment  of  terreftml  matter,  and  is  not  a 
fimple  elementary  water.  Ray, — The  elementary 
felts  of  animals  ai^  not  the  fome  as  they  appear 
by  dift illation.  Arbuth.  otrAlim,    y.  Initial ;  rude. 

ELEMERE,  a  village  in  YorHbire  N.  Riding. 
"  (i.)*  ELEMI.  n.f.  This  drug  is  improperly  call- 
ed  gum  ehnnit  being  a  reftn.  The  genuine  elemi 
is  brought  from  JS^hiopia  in  flattifi>  mafles,  or  in 
cylinders,  of  a  yeilowilh  cotour.  It  is  very  nwe 
hi  Europe,  and  (bppofed  to  be  prodaced  by  a  tree 
"of  the  olive  kind.  The  fpurious  or  American 
elemit  almoft  the  only  kind  known,  is  of  a  whitifti 
colour,  with  the  greater  or  lefis  tinge  of  a  grcenifti 
V>r  ycllowifh.  It  proceeds  from  a  tall  tree,  which 
the  Brafilians  wotind,  and  coWeft  the  refim  HUPr 
Matfria  Medica', 

*  (i.) Elemi,  or>in  the  materia  medica    Sfee 
f  ELEMY,  J  ArtTYRiB,  ^  a,  5. 

*-    ELEN,  a  river  of  Ireland,  m  Down  county. 
•^  1ELENDOROUGH,    a  town   of   Ireland,    in 
Down  county,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elen. 

•  *  ELEKCH.  w./.  [elcncbtuy  Lat.]  An  argument ; 
-afophifm. — The  firft  delufion  Satan  put  upon  Eve, 

Md  )m  wboloiontation  might  be  the  fiune  W^»^ 
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continued,  as  when  he  faid.  Ye  (ball  not  fertbt 
was,  in  his  equivocation,  you  (hall  not  incur  pc« 
fent  death.  Brown* s  Fulg.  jBrn7»rj.— Difoovcr  the 
fallacies  of  our  common  adverfary,  that  old  fcv 
phifter,  who  puts  the  moft  abufive  etmchi  oo  u». 
Decaf  of  Piety, 

(i.)  ELENCHUS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  or- 
rings  fet  with  large  pearls. 

(t.)  Elenchus,  in  lo^ic,  by  the  Latins  caD«d 
argumentum  and  rnqnifitlo,  is  a  viciotts  or  fallactotu 
argument,  which  deceives  under  the  appearattt 
of  a  truth ;  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  call- 
ed fopbifm.    See  E  L  £  N  e  H . 

ELEN  HALL,  a  village  in  StaflTordfhirc. 

ELENT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Aoflria,  S 
miles  NNW.  of  \^ra%:z. 

♦  ELEOTS.  n,f,  Somrname  the  apples  in  ^^ 
qlieft  in  the  cyder  countries  fo ;  not  teiowu  bf 
that  name  in  feveral  parts  of  England.  Mortimc/$ 
fbi/bandry, 

(I.)  •  ELEPHANT.  «./  {elephof,  Lat.]  i.  Tbei 
largeftof  all  quadrupeds,  of  whofe  fagacity,  faitl^ 
ftrfnefs,  ptudcnce,  and  even  underftanding,  ni«J 
furpri&ng  relatione  are  givem  This  animal  feti 
on  hay,  herbs,  and  all  forts  of  pulfe ;  and  it  I 
faid  to  be  e»trcniely  long-lifed.  He  is  fupptil 
with  a  trunk,  or  long  hollow  cartilage,  wta 
hangG  between  his  teeth,  and  fenrea  him  for  hud 
His  teeth  are  the  ivory.  Caimet^ — ' 
He  loves  to  hear. 

That  tmicoms  may  be  betrayM  with  trcei, 

And  bears  with  glafles,  elephants  with  hoH 

The  f/<^i>fl»f  hath  joints,  but  not  forcourtd 

His  legs  are  for  neceffity,  not  flexure,  tb^^ 

9k  Ivory ;  the  teeth  of  elephants.— 

High  o'er  the  gate,  in  elephant  and  golcJ, 
The  crowd  (hall  Caefar's  Indian  war  Mold. 

Brydef^iTvl 
(«.)  Elbphamt,  in  zoology.     See  El? rui 
The  elephant  is  not  only  the  moft  ti^abk.  \ 
the  mo(t  intelligent,  of  quadrupeds ;  althougb 
brain  is  fmall  in  proportion  to  his  bulk.    He 
fcnfible  of  benefits,  refcntfnl  of  injuries,  and 
dowed  even  with  a  fenfe  of  glory.    In  India,  t| 
were  fornrerly  employed  in  the  lacnching  of  fli]| 
one  was  dircdbed  to  force  a  very  large  vefTd  ifl 
the  Water ;.  the  work  proved    (bperior  to  I 
ftrength :    his  nnafter,  with  a  fkrcaftic  tone,  I 
the  keeper  take  away  this  lazy  beaft  vsA  Kttbj 
nother :  the  poor  animal  inftantly  repeated  his! 
forts,,  fradrured^  his  (kull,  and  died  on  the  fpl 
In  Delli,  an  elephant  pading  along  the  ftrrets,  p 
I»s  trunk  into  a  taylor's  (hop,  wberc  feveral 
pie  wene  at  work :  one  of  them  pricked  the 
with  his  needle :  the  beaft  paffed  on ;  bat  ' 
his  trunk  in  ^e  next  dirty  paddle  with  water, i 
turned  to  the  (bop^  and  fpurting  every  dropi 
mong  the  people  who  bad  offended  him,  ^ 
their  work.    An  elephant  in  Adfinecr,  whicia 
ten  palled  through  the. market,  as  heweotbf< 
certain  herb  woman^  always  received  frojn  W 
mouthful  of  greens :  at  length  he  was  fcized  wil 
one  of  his  periodical  fits  of  rage,  broke  hiifettoj 
^nd,  running  through  the  market,  put  thefn^ 
to  flight ;  among  others,  this  woman,  who  is  w 
forgot  a  little  child  (he  had  brought  with  hen  ^ 
aaioul  rccoUeddog  the  fpot  where  bis  beoea^ 
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'im  vroDt  to  (it,  took  up  the  infant  l^ently  in  his 
trunk,  and  placed  it  in  (afety  on  a  ft<iU  before  a 
oc^fabouring  houfe*  Another,  in  his  madnefs, 
failed  his  comae :  the  wife  feeing  the  miafortuney 
took  her  two  children  and  flung  thera  i>efore  the 
dephant,  faying,  ^  Now  you  have  d'cftroyed  their 
£ithcr,  you  may  as  well  put  an  end  to  their  llres 
aad  mine."  It  inftantly  (topped,  relented,  took 
tbe  greateft  of  the  child nen,  placed  him  on  ^t 
«eck,  adopted  him  for  his  coreac,  and  never  af- 
lerwardt  would  permit  any  body  elfe  to  mount  it. 
A  ibldier  at  Pondtcherry,  who  was  accuflomed, 
vfaeoerer  he  received  the  portion  that  came  to.  hi« 
flare,  to  carry  a  certain  ^ant4ty  of  kt  io  one  of 
thefe  animals,  having  one  day  drank  too  freely^ 
Aut'tiodtDg  himfelf  purfued  by  the  guards,  who 
•ere  going  to  take  hira  to  prifon,  took  refuge  un- 
kr  the  elephant's  body  and  fell  afleep.  In  vain 
fid  the  guard  try  to  force  him  from  this  afyiuo^ 
lithe  elephant  prote&ed  him.  The  next  morn- 
the  A>lJier,  recovering  from  his  drunken  fit, 
uddercd  with  horror  to  find  himfelf  ftrctched 
^erlhe'beliy  of  this  huge  animal.  The  elephant 
ceived  the  man^s  embarraflment,  <and  careflcd 
with  his  trunk,  to  infpire  him  with  courage, 
make  him  underftand  that  he  might  now  de- 

rifl  fafcty.  A  painter  was  defirous  of  drawing 
elephant  which  was  kept  in  the  menagerie  at 
fcrCulles  in  an  uncommon  attitude,  which  was 
hi  of  holding  bia  trunk  ratfed  up  in  the  air  with 
w  mouth  open.  The  paintcr^s  boy,  in  order  to 
be?  the  animal  in  this  pofturc,  threw  fruit  iuto 
fc  mouth;  but  as  the  lad  frequently  deceived 
h»  and  made  an  ofier  only  of  throwing  him  the 
hit,  he  gjew  angry ;  and,  as  if  he  had  known 
Ifcjtihe  painter's  intention  of  drawing  him  was  the 
a»fc  pf  the  affroot,  inltead  4>f  rei;enging  himiclf 
n  the  lad,  he  turned  his  refentment  on  the  maf- 
l^and  taking  up  a  quantity  of  water  in  his  trunk, 
prcw  it  on  the  paper  on  which  the  painter  was 
pwlog,  and  Ipoiied  it.  At  tiic  Cape  of  Good 
pope,  It  is  coftoroary  to  kill  thefe  animals,  tor  the 
we  of  their  teeth,  by  the  chafe.  Three  horfe- 
•tt,  wen  mpuute^  and  armed  with  lancts,  at- 
9tk  the  elephant  jtftomatcly,  each  relieving  the 
tber  as  they  fee  their  companion  preyed,  tUl  the 
>ttft  is  fiibducd.  Three  Dutchmen,  brothers, 
Vbo  had  made  large  fortunes  by  this  buftnefs,  de- 
^niined  to  ictirc  to  Europe,  and  ^oy  the  fruits 
p  Jlieir  labours ;  b«t  refolved,  before  they  went, 
p  nsTc  a  Ufl  chafe  by  way  of  amufement :  they 
^  with  their  gaa>e,  and  began  the  attack  in  the 
■nal  manner  j  but  unfortunately  one  of  tijcir  hor- 
pfell  and  flung  his  rider :  the  cpraeed  animal  in- 
wly  fdzed  the  unhappy  man  wuh  its  trunk, 
P»S  him  up  to  a  vafl  height  in  the  air,  and  recci- 
JW  him  on  one  of  his  tulks ;  then  tijniing  towardt 
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ed  their  ranks  and  allowed  them  to  pals  through} 
neither  did  they  attempt  to  hurt  them,  but  threw 
darts,  Sec,  at  their  guides.  Now  that  fire  arms  are 
the  principal  inlhuments  of  war,  elephants,  wha 
are  terrified  at  the  noife  and  flame,  inftead  of  being* 
uieful,  would  otily  emtiarrafs  and  confufe  an  army. 
Uowever,  in  Cochin  and  other  parts  of  Malabar,, 
and  in  Tonqutn,Siam,andPegu,  where6re  arms  are 
little  underftood,  they  are  flill  ufed  in  battle.  The 
guide  fits  aftride  upon  the  neck,  and  the  comba^ 
taiiJts  fit  or  ftand  upon  the  other  parts. of  the  body* 
They  are  alfo  extremely  fcrviceable  in  fording  ri- 
vers, and  carrying  aver  the  baggage  on  their  baoka.. 
After  the  keepers  have  loaded  them  with  feveraf 
hundred  weight,  they  fatten  ropes  to  them ;  c& 
which  the  foldiers  taking  hold,  either  fwim  or  arc 
drawn  acrofs  the  river.  In  time  of  aAton,  they 
now  and  then  £x  an  heavy  iron  chain  to  the  end 
of  their  trunks,  which  they  whirl  round  with  fuc(i 
agility,  as  to  mak^  it  impoil&ble  for  an  enemy  to 
approach  them  at  that  time.  Another  ufe  tbcr 
ftill  have  for  this  creature  in  war,  is  to  force  opem 
the  gated  of  a  city  or  garrifon  which  is  clofely  b&- 
£eged.  This  he  does  hy  fetting  his  backfide  a- 
gainft  them,  wriggling  backvrards  and  forwardt 
with  his  whole  weight,  till  he  has  burft  the  bariy 
and  forced  ao  entrance  i  to  prevent  which,  molt 
of  the  garrifon s  in  this  country  have  large  fpike« 
ftuck  in  their  gates,  that  projcd  to  a  confiderablc 
diftaoce.  After  all,  thofe  prodigious  animals  are 
kept  more  for  Aiow  and  frandeur  than  for  i^f 
and  their  keeping  is  attended  with  a  very  great 
expence ;  for  they  devour  vaft  jquantities  ot  provl- 
fion,  and  muft  fumetin)es  be  regaled  with  a  pleii^ 
tiful  repaft  of  cinnarnon,  of  which  they  are  exceC* 
fively  fond*  It  is  faid  to  be  no  «noommon  tbtsf 
with  a  Nabob,  if  be  has  a  rnind  to  ruin  a  private 
gentleman,  to  make  him  a  prefent  of  an  elephant,* 
which  he  is  ever  afterwards  obliged  to  maintain  at 
a  greater  expence  than  be  can  afford :  by  parting 
with  it,  he  would  certainly  fall  under  the  difplea- 
fare  of  the  grandee,  bcfidcs  forfeiting  all  the  ho- 
nour  which  his  countrymen  think  is  conferred  u« 
pon  hira  by  fo  refpeiflable  a  prefent^ 
(3.)Elefhant,  Ameiucan. 'fieeMAMMUTR^ 

(4.)  ELBFHANT  BipTLE.     Sec  SCARABiCUS. 

(50ELtPHANTHoG.   See  Tapir. 

(6.)  ELSPifANV,  KNIGHTS  OF  THE,  an  ordef 
af  knighthooa  in  Denmark,  con/erred  upon  none 
but  perfons  of  the  iirfl  quality  and  merit.  It  is 
alfb  called  the  erJft  of  St  Mary.  Its  inirjiution  is 
(aid  to  have  been  owing  to  a  gentleman  among 
the  Daniih  croifes  having  killed  an  elephant,  in 
•n  expedition  again  ft  the  Saracens,  in  11 84 ; 


ia 

memory  of  which,  king  Canute  iuftituted  this  or» 
der,  the  badge  of  which  is  a  towicred  clephaiif| 

^™«,  ...^-  •if-M-*©  .w....«^    with  an  image  of  the  holy  virgin  encircled  with 

petwo  other  brethren,  as  if  with  an  *f*pe^  of  tc-    rays,  and  hi;ng  on  a-watered  iky  coloured  ribbon, 
9^%^  and  infylt,  held  out  to  them  the  impaled    y^e  the  George  in  England. 
»J<tch  writhing  on  the  bloody  tooth.    From  the        ELEPHAlirA,  a  Onail  but  lery  amarkable 
ff^accounts  in  hiftory,  the  eaftem  nations    ifla^id  on  the  W.  coafl  of  Indoftan,  5  miles  from 

Bombay.  Of  this  wfc  have  the  following  defcrip. 
tion  in  Mr  Grofe's  Voyage  to  the  Eaft  Iodie«L 
**  It  can  at  mofl  be  but  about  3  miles  in  compaft^ 

«#r        A ' «^"' "  ' *°^  confifts  of  almoit  all  bill:  at  the  foot  of  which. 

yjsaiwt  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Tarentum.  as  you  land,  you  fee,  juft  above  the  fhorc,  on  your 
g«the  Greeks  and  Romans  loon  learnt  to  get  right,  ap  elephant,  coarfcly  cut  out  in  ftone  of 
^BcuaQCUu^fenoqftrouiaaioaliftli^yopeA*  Uic  oatyinl  bigocfiii  and  at  ibme  littfe  difUnce  not 
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^^*  ■^vAiuu  in  niiiary,  \ac  eauern  nauons 
~^tmpteyed  elephants  in  war ;  Alexander  the 
v'^was  the  firft  European  who  ever  mounted 
^  dephant.  He  carried  a  number  of  them  into 
**«ece,  which  Pyrrhas  employed  fome  years  af- 
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]ni|K>ffib1e  to  be  taken  for  a  rcM  elepbtnt,  from 
the  ftonc  bcinjc  naturally  of'  the  colour  of  that 
beaft.  It  ftands  on  a  pbtfomo  of  (tones  of  the 
ikm«  colour.  On  the  back  i  f  this  animal  was  pla- 
ced, (landing,  another  yourp  one,  appiaring  to 
have  been  all  of  the  fame  ft  one,  but  it  has  been 
long  broken  dovrn.  Of  the  nneaninp,  or  hiftory, 
of  this  image,  there  is  no  tradition  old  enough  to 
give  any  account.  Returning  then  to  the  foot  t)f 
the  hill,  you  afcend  an  eafy  ilant,  which,  about 
half  way  up  the  liill,  bringu  you  to  the  opening  or 
portal  of  a  large  cavern  bewn  out  of  a  folid  rock. 
Into  a  magnificent  temple ;  for  fucb  furcly  it  may 
'he  termed,  confidering  the  immcriifc  workmnnibip 
of  &icb  an  excavation ;  and  it  (ecms  t(*  me  a  iFar 
jnore  bold  attempt  than  that  of  the  pyramids  of 
Sgypt.  There  is  a  fair  entrance  into  thjs  fubtcr- 
taneoui  temple,  which  13  an  oblong  iquare,  in 
length  about  80  or  90  feet,  by  40  broad.  The 
roof  is  nothing  but  the  rock  cut  flat  at  top,  and 
In  which  I  could  not  difccrn  ?uy  thing  that  did 
Bot  (how  it  to  be  all  of  one  piece.  It  15  about  10 
^M  high,  and  fupportcd  towards  the  middle,  at 
cquidiftance  from  the  fid«8  and  from  one  auQiher, 
With  two  rc^lar  rows  of  pillars  of  a  fihgular  or- 
der. They  ace  Very  nuflive,  fl^ort  in  propi)rtiim 
16  their  thickncfs,  ;md  their  capital  bca^s  Come  re- 
iiemblance  to  a  round  cunuon  ^re(fed  by  the  fu- 
|>erincun)bent  mountain,  with  which  they  are  alfo 
of  one  piece.  At  the  further  end  of  this  temple 
Jarc  three  gigantic  figures;  the  face  of  one  of  them 
b  at  leaU  5  f^et  in  lengthy  and  of  a  proportionable 
Weadtb.  But  thefe  rcprcfentations  have  no  refe- 
rence or  conrteiftion,  cithrt-  to  any  known  hiftory, 
or  the  mythology  of  the  Gcntoo».  They  had  con- 
tinued in  a  tolerable  ft  ate  of  prefer  vati  on  and 
Wltolcnel^,  cpnfidering  the  remorenefs  of  their  an- 
tiquity, until  the  arrival  of  the  Portui^uefe,  who 
Bnade  themielves  mafterc  of  the  pUce;  and  in  the 
blind  fui'y  of  their  bigotry;  not  (uftiring  any  idols 
tut  their  own,  tfiey  muft  have  even  been  at  To.ae 
pains  to  maim  and  deface  them,  as  they  now  re- 
iasain,  coniidcring  the  hardncfs  of  the  ftone.  It  is 
faid  that  they  even  brougbt  (ield-pieces  to  the  dc- 
xttolttian  of  rraages,  which  fo  greatly  defer  ved  to  be 
fpared  for  the  unequalled  curiofity  of  them.  Of 
this  Qiieen  Catherine  of  Portugnl  was  fo  fenlible, 
that  (be  could  not  conceive  tliat  any  traveller 
Would  return  from  that  fide  of  India  without  vilit- 
iMg  the  wonders  of  this  cavern  ;  of  which  too  the 
Sgbt  ippeatied  to  me  to  exceed  all  the  defcriptions 
J  had  hclMtl'of  them.  About  two  thirds  of  the 
way  up  tl)i6  temple,  on  each  (ide,  and  fronting 
each  oth^r,*  are  two  doors  or  outlets  into  fmaller 
grots  or  excavations,  and  freely  open  to  the  air. 
I^ear  smd  about  the  door-way  on  the  right  hand, 
are  feveral  ix^utilated  images,  Hngle  and  in  groupes. 
Jin  one  of  the  laftl  remarked  a  kind  of  refemblance 
to  the  ftory  of  Solomon  dividing  the  child,  there 
finding  a  ftgtife  with  a  drawn  fword,  holding  in 
0ae  hand'  ixi  infant  with  the  head  downwards, 
vthich  It  appears  in  the  ad  to  cleave  through  the 
middle.  The  outlet  of  the  other  on  the  }ch  band 
Is  into  an  area  of  about  io  feet  in  length  and  1 1 
>0  breadth ;  at  the  upper  end  of  which,  as  you 
turn  to  the  right,  pncfents  it fcif  a  colonnade  covcr- 
t^  at  top,  ii  10  or  II  feet  deep,  and  in  length 
iiAfwering  tojUw  breadth  of  the  luxa;  thi*  joiat  M 
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an  apartment  of  the  moft  regular  artbiiediire>  aa 
obloiit;  fquare,  with  a  door  in  perieia  ^rametry  j 
and  the  whole  executed  in  a  quite  cootiary  tt^e 
^nd  nunner  from  any  of  the  oldeft  or  beft  Cientoa 
buildmgs  any  where  extant.  1  took  particohr 
notice  of  ibme  painting  round  the  comjces,  not 
for  any  thing  curious  m  the  dt(i^n,  but  for  tb« 
beauty  and  rrefhnefs  of  the  colouring,  which  rouit 
have  lafted  fome  thoufands  of  yean,  on  (uppotiog 
it,  as  there  is  all  reafon  to  fuppof«  il,  cotem[*>- 
rary  with  the  building  itfclf.  The  floor  of  the 
apirtment  is  generally  full  of  water,  its  paferotrt 
or  gronnd-worlc  not  permittmg  it  to  be  drawn  cff 
or  to  ^  (baked  up.  For  it  is  to  be  obferfcd,  tU 
even  t^e  cavern  itfelf  is  not  vifitable  after  the  raiw, 
until  the  ground  of  it  has  had  time  to  dry  isto  a 
competent  hardnefs."  This  ifland  was  ceded  ta 
Britain  by  the  Mahrattas. 

M  f  ELEPHANTIASIS  n. /.  [tUpboMuJut 
Lai.)  A  fpeciea  of  leprofy,  fo  called  from  cofo^ 
ing  the  (kin  with  incruftalions  like  thoie  on  the 
hide  of  an  elephant. 

(».)  Ele?iiamtiasis,  the  iefra  of  thi  A- 
RA»MNS,  in  medicine,  a  chronical  difeaic,  om] 
of  the  two  fpccics  of  leprofv  whkh  affed* 
whole  body,  where  even  the  bones  as  well  at 
<kin  are  covered  with  fpots  and  tumours,  r* 
being  red  at  laft  turii  Uack.     See  Medh 
Index, ' 

(i.)  •  ELEPHANTINE. /i<ir.[45^i 
tin.)  Pertaining  to  the  elephant. 
•  (a.)  EtEPHANTiNE,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
appellation  given  to  the  books  wherein  were  r^ 
giftercd  the  tranfadions  of  the  (tnate  and  roigij 
ft  rates  of  Rome,  of  the  emperors  or  gencrak  d 
armies,  and  even  of  the  proviocial  raagiihatcsi 
the  biiths  and  claflfes  of  the  people,  and  otbtf 
things  relating  to  the  ccnfos.  They  ate  fuppoiM 
to  have  been  fo  called,  from  the  leaves  being  ffJ* 
of  ivory  or  elephants  tufks.'    *    *     '  J 

ii.)  Elephantine,  or  Ele?hawtis,  in^ 
cient  geography,  an  ifland  in  the  Nik,  S.  of  Syts* 
where  the  navigation  of  the  Nile  cods  below  tM 
Icfs  catara<5l.  * 

'   (4.)  ELtPHANTiNE,  or)  a  town  in  the  wm 

ELEPHANTI5,  J  ifland,  where,  to  the 

W.  of  the  Nile,  ftood  the  laft  Rohian  garriioa 
Notitia  Imperii  J'  '   '  , 

ELEPllANTOPHAGI,  an  ancient  p^ko 
Ethiopia,  who  are  faid. to  hate  fed  oo<lq>Iiiitt 
flcfli.    See  Ethiopia.  . 

ELEPHANTOPUS,  in  botany:  AgewM*! 
the  polygamia  fegregala  order,  belonguig  to  IK 
iyngenefia  clals  pf  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  n^ 
thod  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Cw^^- 
The  calyculus  is  qiiadriflofus,  with  hennap«» 
dite  florets  ligulated  or  plane ;  the  rcceptidc  ■ 
naked  ;  the  pappus  briftly.  '  ' 
•  ELEPHA8,  the  ELtPHANT,  in  ao^^W*  "P] 
nu8  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  bro- 
ta.  The  chafaaers,  as  dcined  by  Linnaros  i^ 
Gmelin,'  are  thcfc :  He  •*  has  no  fore  teeth  tno- 
ther  jaw,  snd  no  tu(ks  in  the  lower  jaw;  lhetu«> 
of  the  upper  jaw  vt  very  long,  and  ^^"|*<*^ 
out  of  4he  mouth:  has  a  long,  exten&le,  aw 
flexible,  cartilaginous ti*uok»  or probofew, iMtK 
nofe,  which  is  capable  of  laving  hdd  cvct  of  ^ 
iByuit«ob|ca».  TAcbod/wataoftiuW.   » 
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pedes  ciUed  by  way  of  di(lui«5tton  fi  om  the  A- 
lericao  elephant,  which  is  quite  a  different  genuft, 

EtErHJlS  MAXtMVS,  or  the  GREAT  ELEfHANT. 

le  li  the  laigeft  of  all  land  animals.  Prom  the 
W)t  to  the  ongio  of  the  tail  he  is  generally  about 
ft  feet  longt  frum  the  end  of  the  trunk  25  fett» 
id  abouj  14  feet  high.  The  circumference  of 
fencck  IS  17  feet,  and  the  circumference  of  the 
pdj at  the groflcit  part  15  feet  10  inches;  the 
i  It  about  6  feet  long,  and  il^  in  circumference, 
is  circumference  of  the  legs  is  about  6  feet. 
leie  arc  the  laigeft  dimeniions.  But  the  anion^ 
jJErrs  in  (ize  in  different  countries ;  in  Tome  not 
weeding  7  feet  in  height.  The  eyes  arc  fmall  in 
^DjKMtion  to  the  fize  of  the  head.  The  muzzle 
Kry  diiercnt  from  that  of  any  other  quadru* 
Id:  it  i«  nothing  hut  the  origin  pf  a  long  trunk 
Ikh  hangs  between  the  two  large  tuiks;  the 
•oh  appears  behind  the  trunk,  which  ferves  in 
ICC  of  an  upper  lip,  and  the  under  Up  termi* 
te^  in  a  point.  The  feet  arc  fliort,  round, 
lBfy«  and  only  Ji{tinguifl|ablc  l^y  the  toes.  The 
ilk  is,  propp-Ty  fpcaking,    the  nolc  extend- 

tand  terminated  by  a  couple  of  noflrils.  But, 
les  {erring  as  an  organ  of  fmell,  the  trunk  per- 
^all  the  Tundions  of  a  (trong  and  dexterqi|s 
pL  The  tnink  •  >f  an  elephant  is  about  8  feet 

r,  5^  feet  in  circumference  ncu  the  mouth, 
one  foot  and  ^  half  near  the  extremity :  it  it 
ibe  of  ^n  irregtilar  canical  figure,  and  widened 
die  end :  the  fuperior  tide  of  the  trunk  is  con* 
^  and  furrowed  tranfvcrfcly ;  and  the  inferior 
k  ii  Qat,  axKl  has  two  longitudinal  rows  of  fmalU 
Wuberances  reicmbling  the  tcntacula  of  the  C\\k 
irtn  and  mod  other  caterpillars.  The  upper  part 
Iht  trunk  correiponds  with  the  extremity  of  the 
At  in  other  quadrupeds,  and  anfwers  the  (amc 
kstioQ;  the  inferior  part  ferves  as  an  upper  lip, 
Aiding  the  noflrils  at  the  fame  time.  For  the 
Vit  14  a  continued  canal,  divided  into  two  ca- 
les  by  1  longitudinal  partition ;  thcfe  cavities 
i»d  along  the  forepart  of  the  upper  jaw,  where 
cy  nuke  a  turn  in%vard,  and  dcfcend  into  the 
pe,  teroiiaating  in  two  ieparate  drifices ;  they 
K  Hkewife  each  a  ieparate  orifice  at  the  end  6F 
t  trunk.  At  the  place  where  thefe  cavities 
»ke  a  tiim,  and  before  they  enter  into  the  bones 
[the  bead,  there  is  a  moveable  cartilaginous 

f:  fituafed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  enables  the  ani- 
to  ihut  the  canals  and  to  prevent  the  water 
i^  which  it  occafiooally  fills  the  trunk  from  en- 
^«g  iolo  the  pafTagc  of  the  nofe  where  the  or- 
Ji  fcrring  for  the  kniation  of  (xnell  are  placed. 
Aedcphant  can  move  the  trunk  in  all  dife^ions; 
tOA  extend  or  fliorten  it  at  pleafure,  without 
^^  the  diaxneters  of  the  two  canals  within* 
lUus  meaat  rrfpiralion  is  not  interrupted,  xyhat- 
te  W  die  fituation  of  the  tnwik ;  and  the  Tt^ater 
t^wcd  to  remain  till  the  ;|nimal  choofes  to 
■o«  it  out  by  an  exfpiration.  Each  canal  is 
*^  with  a  Ooiooth  (trong  membrane,  and  the 
■««  of  the  trunk  is  covered  with  another  ftrong 
>««*>f»ne  or  Ikio.  -  The  fubftancc  conUined  bc- 
^^^  the  exterior  and  interior  membranes,  is  a 
WpofitioQ  of  longitudinal  and  tranfverfe  mqf. 
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Thpic  rt^ORlf  ont  known  is  a  concave  protuberance,  in  the  bottom  of  wmch 
are  the  twt»  paflagcs  of  the  noftrils.  The  inferior 
part  of  the  protuberance  is  thicker  than  the  fides» 
and  the  fuperior  part  is  ftretclied  out  like  a  finger 
about  five  inches  long ;  which,  together  with  the 
edge«»  of  the  whole  extremity  of  the  trunk,  takes 
on  different  figures  according  to  the  neceflities  of 
the  animal.  It  is  by  this  organ  that  the  animal 
lays  hold  of  food  or  other  fubftanccs ;  which  he 
manages  with  as  much  dexterity  as  a  man  does 
his  hand,  taking  up  grains  of  com,  or  the  fmalleft 
piles  of  grafs,  and  conveying  them  to  his  mouth. 
When  he  drinks,  he  thrufts  his  trunk  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  fills  it  by  drawing  m  his  breath  and  cx- 
haufting  the  air:  when  the  trunk  is  thus  filled 
with  water,  he  can  cither  throw  it  out  to  a  great 
dillance,  or  drink  it  by  putting  the  end  of  the 
trunk  in  his  mouth.  The  two  Urge  tulks,  which 
fome  call  the  boms  of  the  elephant,  are  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  colour,  and  extremely  hard.  The  bony 
fubftance  of  which  they  are  compoled  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Ivory,  and  much  ufed  in  diUb- 
rent  branches  of  manufadture.  The  ears  are  very 
large,  and  refemblc  thofe  of  an  ape.  The  ikin  of 
the  elephant  has  but  few  hairs  on  it,  placed  at 
great  dirtances  from  each  other.  It  is  full  of 
wrinkles,  like  thofe  on  the  palm  of  a  man's  handy 
befides  many  rhapped  and  greafy  ridges.  The 
fernale  has  two  dugs,  one  on  cich  fide  of  the 
bread.  M.  Buffon  fuppofed  the  ancic^nts  to  have 
been  "  deceived,  when  they  tell  us,  that  the  ele- 
phants copulate  like  other  quadrupeds,  the  female 
qniy  lowering  h.r  crupper  for  the  more  eafy  re- 
ception of  th«  m^le.  The  fituation  of  the  parts 
fccms  to  render  this  mode  ot  jundion  impoffible. 
The  female  elephant  has  not  like  other  quadru- 
peds the  orifice  of  the  vagina  adjacent  to  the 
anus;  for  it  is  fituated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
bcliy,  about  tvyo  and  a  half  or  three  feet  di(tant 
from  the  anuH.  Qn  the  other  ii:^nd,  the  male  or- 
gan is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  ougni- 
tude  of  his  body,  nor  to  fo  long  an  interval,  which 
in  the  fituation  fuppofed  would  preclude  the  prac- 
ticability of  his  approach.  Naturalifts  as  well  at 
travellers  agree  in  affirming,  that  the  male  orgao 
of  the  elephant  exceeds  not  either  in  len^b  ordia- 
ineter  that  ot  a  horfe.  It  is,  therefore,  tmpoffible 
that  he  (hould  attain  his  end  in  the  ordinary  pofi- 
tioii  of  quadrupeds.  The  female  inuft  necefiarily 
lie  on  her  back.  Dc  Feynes  and  Tavemier  pofi- 
tively  aifert,  and  the  fituation  of  the  part  confirms 
their  evidence,  that  thefe  animaU  cannot  intermix 
in  any  other  manner*  They  require,  therefore* 
more  time  and  convenJency  for  this  operation  than 
other  quadrupeds ;  and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  rea- 
fon  that  they  never  copulate  but  when  they  enjoy 
full  liberty,  and  have  every  neceflary  article  at 
their  comniand.  The  female  muft  not  only  con- 
fent,  but  folicit  the  male*  by  4  pofition  which  Ibe 
never  affumes  unlefs  when  (he  thinks  berfelf  in 
perfcd  retirement."  The  fo<3,  however,  hat 
been  controverted  by  others.  Dr  Sparrman  in- 
forms us,  that  in  order  if  poflible  to  determine 
the  queftion,  he  let  flip  no  opportunity  of  inter* 
rogating  on  the  ftibjedl  every  elephant  hunter  be 

I   -        -o— — ! -'".•—  —• f--    met  with  at  the  Cape;  who  all  agreed  in  replying 

"jwhich  fervc  to  extend  and  contra^  the  length    that  they  were  moa  inclined  te  the  comnum  opi- 
ilACttttit  AttecitrcniitiQftbetrupktbaae  ak>Q|ifUif|MQ9tbecadifot3tUxiafoaiiedbf 
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two  of  their  companions,  Jacob  Kok  and  Marcus 
Potgicter,  who  had  aAually  fcen  elephants  copu- 
late. "  I  met  (fays  our  author)  only  with  the  for- 
mer of  thefe  hantcrs,  who  told  me  he  had  Kkcwife 
bimfelf  been  of  opinion  that  the  female  was  obli- 
ged to  Ifc  on  her  back  an  this  occafion ;  till  at 
length,  being  out  along  with  Potgietcr  hontinp  of 
elephants,  be  had  occafion  to  think  otherwife. 
On  a  certain  fpot  tficy  came  to,  they  could  rec- 
kon about  8  elephants,  which,  on  account  of 
the  fmaH  Iikc  of  their  tu fits,  they  took  for -females, 
excepting  two  large  ones ;  which,  making  fcveral 
circles  round  one  of  thofe  th^  they  took  for  fc- 
males  (the  only  one  perhaps  in  rut)  frequently,  in 
all  probability  by  way  of  careflmg  her,  ftruck  her 
^th  their  trunks,  till  at  length  ftic  tkrew  herfelf 
down  upon  her  knees,  and  keeping  tlw  fpine  of 
licr  back  in  a  (tiff  and  extended  pcfition,  brought 
tier  bird  fcet  quite  dofe.to  her  fow?  feet,  or  fome- 
^bat  beyond  them  ;  fo  that  ilie  almod  as  it  were 
Hood  upon  her  head.  In  this  forced  pofture  they 
Aw  her  wait  a  long  while  together  for  the  carefles 
of  the  males^  wbo,  *n  faft,  fikewife  endeavoured 
to  perform  the  matrimonial  rates,  but  from  }ca- 
loufy  hindered -each  other  whenever  either  of  them 
began  to  mount.  After  two  hours  had  thus  elap- 
fed,  the  patience  of  our  hunters  began  to  tire;  and 
the  rather,  becaufe  on  account  of  the  ^ineven  and 
Itoney  nature  of  the  ground,  which,  howerer, 
trad  no  wood  upon  it,  and  of  a  river  being  be- 
tween <hcm,  they  could  not  dare  to  advance  and 
lire  at  thefe  animals.  I  wiH  not  diffemble^  that 
though  I  h»ve  not  the  leaft  occafion  to  doubt  ttie 
•veracity  of  my  informer^  and  though  what  he  told 
fne  is  by  no  means  impoffiblC)  I  yet  Und  great  dif- 
ficulty in  this  matter.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  mmt  may  be  Caid  of  M.  Buffon's  or  the  com- 
mon opinion  ;  firft,  as  they  have  not  been  able  to 
confirm  it  by  the  teftimony  of  any  cye-witnefs^ 
not  even  by  any  inftance  of  this  kind  in  other  qua- 
drupeds properly  fo  caHed ;  that  is,  in  Aich  ani- 
tnals  as  hare  fomc  degree  of  affinity  with  ele- 
phants; fecondly,  as  the  female's  lying  on  her 
back  can  hardly  be  more  convenient  for  the  male, 
cfpecially  as  the  vagina,  according  to  what  i  am 
told,  goes  firom  tke  fore-part  backwards  $  thirdly, 
it  is  befides  well  known,  that  the  older  elephants, 
^n  account  of  the  unwieWineft  of  their  bodies, 
chiefly  ftand  when  they  fleep,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  trouble  and  difficulty  ot  lying  down,  and 
getting  up  again.  Tarcmicr,  indeed,  in  his 
3d  vokinoe,  informs  us,  that  the  tanoe  females 
Vfhcn  in  rut  make  themfelves  a  kind  of  bed, 
and  lay  themieives  in  it  on  their  backs,  at  the 
iame  time  inviting  the  male  elephant  by  a  pe- 
culiar cij,  &c.  but  as  the  author  did  not  fee 
this  himfelf,  and  that  befides  it  is  entirely  con- 
trary to'  the  modefty  and  diJlike  to  copulation 
for  which  the  femafc  elephants  have  always 
been  remarked,  I  cannot  do  otherwiie  than 
leave  M.  Tavermer*8  relation  and  different  opini- 
ons touching  the  fubjeft  to  the  teft  of  future  ex- 
perience." Mr  J.  C.  Wolf,  however,  in  hit  Voy- 
<age  to  Ceylon  lately  publi(hed,  confirms  the  com- 
mon opinion,  and  ^ives  an  account  of  the  opera- 
tion in  queftion  as  if  he  had  more  than  once  feen 
it  performed.  ^'  The  male  (he  informs  us)  makes 
a  pit  or  lioliow  ia  the  ftomi,  aad  he  affifti  hk 
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confort  to  lay  licrTelf  on  her  back ;  and  in  cafe  he 
finds  her  pcrfi?ftly  compliant  and  agreeable,  tctt 
complaifantly  helps  her  up  again  after  the  bu6tK& 
is  finifhed  {for  fhe  cannot  poffibly  rife  of  herfiiff J 
by  throwing  his  think  round  her  neck:  but  if  fte 
at  firfl  ftood  ftiillyfhaUy,  and|;ave  bcrMf  pfiufHl 
airs,  he  then  even  lets  her  lie,  and  g.oes  about  tf^ 
bulincfs."    But  conctming  tiie  credit  due  to  ***• 
author,  the  public  fcem  not  to  be  agreed, 
the  other  hand,  M.  Buffon,  in  his  Supplei 
has  Fctra(5ted  his  former  opinion,  upon  ihc  a 
rity  of  M.  Bles  (fccretary  daring  ft  years  to 
Dutch  government  in  Ceylon);  who  deferibes 
copulation  of  thefe  animals  in  the  fame  roanoer 
Farmer  Kok  docs  in  the  extract  above  grven 
Dr  Sparrman.    **  Having  perceived  ((ays  M. 
that  tbe  Count  de  Bnffon,  in  his  ejucalfciH  woi 
is  deceived  with  regard  to  the  copul^ion'  oST  t 
elephants,  I  know,  that  in  feveral  parts  of  Ai 
and  Africa  thefe  animals,  e^ecially  dsring  t 
feafon  of  love,  remain  always  in  the  molt  tnaco 
fible  places  of  the  forefVs;  but  in  the  tfland  of  Q 
Ion,  where  I  lived  la  yearr,  the  laud  being  en 
where  inhabited,  they  cannot  (b  eafilf  coacl 
themfelves;  and  having  often  examined  theai 
perceived  that  the  female  organ  is  fituateji  nca 
under  the  middle  of  the  beHy,  which  would  k 
us  to  think,  with  M.  BufTon,  that  the  males  a 
oot  cover  the  females  in  the  manner  of  otbcr^ 
dmpeds.    However,  there  is  only  a  flij^ht  di 
«ence  of  litu;ition.    When  tkey  inclined  to  ca 
late,  I  perceived  that  thj:  female  bowed  down 
bead  and  neck,  and  leaned  her  two  fore  i^ 
Mrhich  were  alfo  bended,  upon  the  root  of  a  tfl 
as  if  (he  noeant  to  proftrate  herfelf  on  the  pwa 
and  the  two  hind  legs  yemained  ere^,  which  $t 
the  male  an  opportunity  of  embracing  her  as  otl 
quadrupeds  do.    I  can  likewife  affuin»  that  t 
ttmales  go  with  young  about  nine  montiia.   Mai 
over,  the  elephants  never  copulate  onlefs 
in  a  ftate  of  freedom.    Fn  the  feafon  of  love, 
males  are  ftrongly  chained  for  four  or  five  \ 
during  which  time  they  difcharge  yaft  quai 
of  femen,  and  are  fo  furious,  that  their 
or  governots  cannot  come  ijear  them 
danger.    The  approach  of  the  rutting  feaibv 
ealily  known ;  for  fome  days  before  it  happ 
an  oily  liquor  flows  from  a  fmall  faole  on  each 
of  the  bead .    The  don^ftie  female  oti  thefe  o 
■fions  fometiraes  makes  her  efeape,  and  joim 
wild  males  in  Oie  woods.    Some  days  afterw 
her  comack  goes  in  queft  of  her,  and  calls  her 
her  name  till  flie  comes.     She  fuboiita  to 
with  complacence,  and  allows  berfdf  to  be 
•dudted  home,  and  Ihut  up  in  the  ftahie.     It 
from  cafes  of  this  kind  that  it  was  dtfcovered  dA 
the  females  bring  forth  about  tfae  end  of  flili 
moaths." — ^The  firft   remark,    with   regazd  f$ 
the  mode  of  copulating,   M.  B^on  thinks  iifr 
queftionable,  fince  M.  Marcel  Bles  aflures  os  M 
he  has  feen  the  elephants  perform  the  operation 
But  as  to  the  time  of  geftation,  which  he  limits li 
9  months,  we  ought  to  fufpend  our  fodgcoei^ 
becaufe  all  travellers  afiirm  that  the  fmale  M 
phant  is  believed  to  go  with  young  no  left  tim] 
two  years.    Elephants,  even  in  a  lavage  fUte,  itf 
peaceable  and  gentle  creatures.    They  never  db 
tb^  weapooi  M  HI  d^ficpcc  (f  tkn^cfoeijf 
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Their  fodal  difpofitioas  are    tic  animals,  put  the  men  to  flight,  and  fomefnim 

even  throw  down  their  limber  huts.    Elephant* 


£ 

ftctr  compsniofit. 

h  ftnftg,  that  they  are  fel4om  found  alone,  b«t 

9arch  atWays  in  lar^  troops :  the  oldeft  and  moft 

k{>rneii€cc]  lead  the  van ;  the  young  and  the  lame 

^  to  the  middle ;  and  thofe  of  the  nuddle  age, 

pile  in  the  rear.    The  females  carry  their  young 

b  their  tulka,  emhraciag  them  at  the  fame  time 

ilh  their  trunk.    They  feldom  march  in  (his  re- 

ikr  order  but  when  they  reckon  the  journey 

■D^crous,  fuch  as  an  expedition  to  cultivated 

lids,  where  tbey  expe<ft  to  nufet  with  vefiftance* 

ll  other  occafions  they  are  lefs  cautiouR ;  fbme 

Ftbcm  ^ling  behind  or  Separating  from  the  reft, 

kfddofB  fo  Cur  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  af- 

pncc  from  their  companions.    It  is  dangerous 

offiT  them  the  leaft  injury ;  for  tbey  run  ftraight 

ui  the  offender  f  and  although  the  weight  of 

^  body  be  great,  their  fteps  are  fo  large,  that 

V  citdj  outrun  the  fwifteft  man,  whom  they 

in  pierce  with  their  tufks,  or  feize  with  their 

iDk,  dart  him  in  the  air,  and  then  trample  him 

in  their  feet.    But  they  never  attack  any  per- 

I  aolefs  when  provoked.    However,  as  they  are 

Itmdy  delicate  with  regard  to  injuries,  it  i» 

tayt  prudent  to  keep  out  of  their  way.    Tra- 

len  who  frequent  thefe  countries  kindle  large 

1)  and  beat  drums  during  the  night,  to  pre- 

It  their  approach.    After  being  once  attacked 

atn,  or  falling  into  any  ambu/h,  they  never 

rt  the  injury,  but  fearch  for  every  opportu- 

of  revenge.    As  they  are  probably  endowed 

a  more  exqmfite  fenfation  of  finell  than  any 

animal,  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  their 

they  can  fccnt  a  man  at  a  very  gr«at  dif- 

■1  and  trace  him  by  his  footfteps.    Elephants 

pecuiiaity  fond  of  the  banks  of  rivers,  deep 

Mcff,  and  marlby  grounds,  efpeciaUy  when  well 

Wed  with  trees.     They  delight  in  drawing  up 

pr  into  their  trunks,  even  when  they  do  not 

m  it,  and  amufe  themfelves  in  dafhing  it  a- 

yin<f.  They  cannot  endure  cold,  and  arc  equal- 

Ufcrfc  to  heat*  .  To  avoid  the  fcorching  heat 

f  the  fun,  tbey  retire  to  the  thickeft  and  moft 

^y  pans  of  the  foreft.    The  bulk  of  their  bcv 

b  i«  (b  enorooousy  that  they  do  not  choofe  to 

•  into  deep  waters  fo  frequently  as  fome  other 

ktdrupeds ;  although  the  length  of  their  trunk, 

ftich  tbey  can  raife  (Iraight  up  to  refpire,  is  a 

fttt  advantage  in  fwiraming.     Thchr  ordinary 

rd  is  roots,  herbs,  leaves,  the  tender  branches 
trcei,  fruits,  and  grains :  but  they  abhor  ^(h 
Ififti.  When  any  of  them  difcovcrs  a  fine  paf- 
ftt,  he  immediately  caUs  his  companions  to 
Wac  and  eat  with  him.  As  they  devour  a  large 
Polity  of  food  in  a  Ihort  time,  they  often  Ibift 
Mr  pafture ;  when  they  meet  with  cultivated 
punds,  they  make  a  prodigious  defolation,  and 
^roy  more  plants  by  their  feet  than  they  ufe  for 
louriflimeni :  which  la(l  is  very  conlldcrable,  a- 

fQnting  to  150  poiuidft  of  herbage  every  day : 
^thii  means,  as  they  conftantly  graze  in  large 
^'^t  they  lay  wafte  whole  fields  in  an  hour, 
lodians  and  negroes  employ  every  art  to  pre- 
them  from  vifiting  their  cultivated  lands, 
'^  great   noifes,    and    burning  large  6 res 
'nd  their  fields.     However,  thcfe  precautions 
not  always  fufficicnt  to  prevent  the  elephants 
"  vifiting  ^uB.   They  chaie  away  the  domcC- 


are  hardly  fufceptible  of  fear:  the  only  method!  tor 
(top  their  coutfe  is  by  fires,  fquibs,  and  crackers, 
the  effe^s  of  which  being  fudden  and  quickly  re- 
peated, the  elephants  frequently  turn  back ;  and 
when  one  runs,  all  the  reft  inftantly  follow  him. 
Although  the  focial  difpofition  in  the  elephant  be 
exceeding  ftrong;  yet  whenever  the  females  come 
in  feafon,  it  immediately  g'ves  place  to  the  ftrong^ 
er  and  more  interefting  paifion  of  love.    Tbey  ob- 
ferve  the  grcateft  delicacy  in  their  amours,  abhor^i 
ring  nothing  fo  much  as  to  be  feen  by  their  coqh 
panions.  Tlic  troop  divide  themfelves  into  couples, 
fteal  off  into  the  moft  fecret  places  of  the  foreft, 
and  then  give  way  to  all  the  io^pulfes  of  nature^ 
which  are  lively  and  lafting  in  proportion  to  the 
long  period  pf  abftinence ;  for,  according  to  alt 
accounts,  except  that  of  M.  Bits  already  noticed, 
(which  is  adopted  by  Mr  Pennant,)  the  female 
goes  with  young  two  years,  and  it  is  only  onee  in 
3  years  that  the  feafon  of  love  returns.    They 
bring  forth  but  one  at  ^  time ;  which,  on  comiuj^ 
into  the  world,  is  as  large  as  a  wild  boar,  and  is 
furmftied  with  teeth :  however,  the  large  tufks 
do  not  make  their  appearance  tiH  fome  time 
after,  and  at  the  age  of  fix  months  they  arc  feve- 
ral  inches  long.    !^lephants  of  this  age  ace  as  large 
as  an  ox  in  a  natural  ftaie.    The  elephant,  when 
tamed,  »s  the  n»oft  friendly  and  obedient  of  all  a* 
nimals :  he  i&  entirely  attached  to  the  perfon  who 
feeds  and  takes  care  of  him.    In  a  (bort  time  he 
onderftand»  Cgns,  and  the  found  of  his  roafter's 
voice.    He  diftin^ui^s  the  language  of  paftion, 
of  command,  of  (atrsfa^ion ;  and  adts  accordingly. 
He  receives  his  orders  with  attention,  and  exe- 
cutes them  with  atacrity,but  without  precipitation* 
He  ealily  learns  to  bow  his  knees  and  lower  his 
body,  for  the  convenience  of  thofe  who  neiount 
him.    He  careffes  his  friends  with  his  trunk.    He 
lifts  burdens  with  his  trunk,  and  aiHiU  thofe  wha 
are  loading  him  in  laying  them  on  his  back.    He 
delights  in  ftiining  hamefs  and  trappings.    When 
yoked  in  a  cart  or  waggon,  be  pulls  equally  and 
cheerfully,  unl^fs  he  be  abufed  by  injudicious  chaf- 
tifements.    His  guide  ts  generally  mounted  on  his 
neck,  with  a  fmall  rod  of  iron  fharp  at  the  point 
ifi  his  hand;  he  diredts  bis  motion  by  pricking 
him  on  the  ears  and  head ;  but  for  the  moft  part, 
a  word  is  fufiicient.    A  tame  elephant  will  do 
more  labour  than  fix  horfes,  but  he  requires  a  pro- 
portional quantity  of  food.    They  arc  the  princi- 
pal beaftg  of  burden  in  many  parts  of  Africa  and 
the  Eaft  Indies.    They  carry  fack's  and  bundles 
of  all  kinds  on  then-  necks,   backs,  and  tu&s. 
They  never  lofc  or  damage  any  thing  committed 
to  their  care :  they  will  ftand  on  the  edge  of  a 
river,  take  bundles  oif  their  necks  and  tufks,  lay 
them  carcfuHy  in  a  boat  wheiever  they  are  defir- 
ed,  and  try  with  their  trunk  whether  they  are  pro* 
perly  fituated  ;  if  they  be  loaded  with  calks,  they 
go  in  qucft  of  ftones  to  prop  them  and  prevent 
them  from  rolling.    When  the  elephant  is  proper- 
ly managed,  he  live^  very  long  even  in  a  ftate  of 
f^avery  aixl  labour.     That  fome  have  lived  in  this 
ftate  130  ytars,  is  pretty  ivell  authenticated.    In 
a  natunl  Itite,  they  often  exceed  200  years,  and 
propagate  their  fptcics  till  they  arc  xao:  It  is  jo 

years 
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jrxn  More  they  come  to  their  fall  ghjivth.  'Phe' 
elephants  inhabit  India,  and  fome  of  its  greater 
iHands,  Cochin  China,  and  fome  of  the  provinces 
of  ChinA.  They  abound  in  the  fouthem  parts  of  4. 
Africa,  from  the  nvcr  Senegal  to  the  Cape  1  and 
from  thence  as  hi^h  s  Ethioi>ia  on  the  other  fide. 
They  are  found  in  the  greateft  numbers  in  the  in- 
terior parts,  where  there  are  vaft  forefts,  near 
the  fides  of  riveni.  The  wild  elephants  of  Ceylon 
Htc  in  troops  or  famiUes  diftind  and  feparate  from 


>  »  t  fi 

No#  nfing  Csrtone  eUvates  bis  mrii^, 
He  (bines  unclouded,  and  adomt  maaldsd. 

Smvege. 
4.  To  elate  with  Ticioas  pride. — 

To  mifchicf  fwift,  hope  eievatts^  and  )crf 
Brightens  his  creft.  MUiquu 

J.  To  leffen  by  detradtion.  Thw  fenfif,  though 
legitimately  deduced  finom  the  Latin,  is  not  do* 
in  ufe.— When  the  judgments  of  learned  men  are 
alledgcd  again fl  you,  what  do  they  but  cithef 


ill  others,  and  fecm  to  avoid  the  ftrangc  herds   drvate  their  credit,  or  oppofc  unto  thetn  tbi 
with  peculiar  care.    When  a  famfly  removes  fh)m  judgments  of  others  as  learned  ?  HooAer. 


place  to  place,  the  largeft-tufked  males  put  tbcm- 
fclvcs  at  the  head.;  and  if  they  meet  with  a  large 
river,  are  the  firfl  to  pafs  it.  On  arriving  on  the 
oppofite  bank,  they  try  whether  the  landing  place 
is  fafc :  if  it  be,  they  give  a  fignal  of  a  note  from 
the  trunk,  as  if  it  were  the  found  of  a  trumpet, 
on  which  the  remaining  part  of  the  old  elephants 
^'im  over;  the  little  elephants  follow,  holding 
one  another  by  locking  their  trunks  together;  and 
the  reft  of  the  old  ones  bring  up  the  rear.  In  the 
woods  is  often  feen  a  folitary  male  elephant,  wan- 
dering like  an  outlaw  baniibed  firom  the  herd  and 
all  the  race.  In  this  foKtary  ftate,  as  if  in  a  ftate 
of  defperation,  they  are  very  dangerous.  A  fingle 
man  will  put  to  flight  whole  herds  of  focial  ele- 
phants: the  folitary  one  fears  not  his  prefence, 
but  will  Aand  firm,  putting  his  power  to  defiance. 
Slephants  are  not  domcfticated  in  Africa,  as  in 
the  more  civilized  parts  of  Afia,  although  they 


(i.)  •  ELEVATION.  »./  [e/«wrw,  Latin, 
t.  The  a»  of  raffing  aloft. — The  difruption  of  tfaa 
ftrata,  the  eitvathn  of  fome,  and  depreffion  of^ 
thers,  did  not  fall  out  by  chance,  but  were  direo 
ted  by  a  dtfceming  principle.  ffooJvfarJ.  a.  £« 
altatton  ;  dignity. — Angels,  in  their  fcreral '  de 
grees  of  elevaHon  above  us,  may  ht  endowed  wi( 
more  comprehenfive  faculties.  Locke.  3.  Exalti 
tion  of  the  mind  by  noble  conceptions. — We  afl 
therefore  to  love  him  with  all  poflible  appluMfii 
and  elevation  of  fpirit,  with  all  the  heart,  foul  i 
mind.  Norris,  4.  Exaltation  of  (tyle. —  His  1 
was  an  elegant  perfpicuity,  rkh  of  phraie, 
fddom  any  bold  metaphors ;  and  fo  fer  from 
mid,  that  it  rather  wanted  a  little  eletfaiiom,  W^ 
5.  Attention  to  objeds  above  u>. — All  which 
ferent  elroatiom  of  fpirit  unto  God,  are  cootaii 
in  the  name  of  prayer.  Hooker.  6.  The  hetgbtl 
any  heavenjy  body  with  refpeQ  to  ttic  hortzoov 


are  much  more  numerous.    In  fome  parts  of  Af-  Some  latitudes  have  no  canicular  days*  as  tii4 

rica  they  fwarm  fo,  that  the  negroes  are  obliged  which  have  more  than  73*  of  northern  e  .^ 

to  make  their  habitations  underground  for  fear  of  as  Nova  Zembla.  Bro^wn's  FtJgar  Brromrs. 
them.    They  are  killed  and  eaten  by  the  natives,       (a.)  Elevation  of  the  host^  in  the  chart 

jind  the  trunk  is  faid  to  be  a  delicious  morfcl.    All  of  Rome,  that  pnrt  of  the  mafs  where  the  pfii 

the  teeth  are  brought  from  Africa ;  they  are  fre-  raifes  the  hoft  above  his  head  for  the  people  to 

quently  picked  up  in  the  woods ;  fo  that  it  is  nn-  dore. 

certain  whether  they  are  (bed  teeth,  or  thofe  of       (i.)*  ELEVATOR,  it./,  [from ^/eoAff/r.]  A 

dead  elephants.    7 he  African  teeth  which  come  or  Hfier  up,  applied  to  fome  chinirgical  inftt 

firom  Mofambique  are  ten  feet  long;  thofe  of  Ma-  ments  put  to  fuch  ufes.  ^tincy, 
labar  only  3  or  4  ;  the  largeft  in  Afia  are  thofe  of       (2.)  Elevator,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 

Cochin  China,  which  even  exceed  the  fize  of  the  ral  mufcles,  fo  called  from  their  fervin^  to 

elephants  of  Mofambique.      They  are  often  fo  the  parts  of  the  body  to  which  they  bekmg. 
large  as  to  weigh  150  lb.  each.    The  fkin  is  thick,       ELEVATOUY,  in  furgery,  an  hifttURietit 


and,  when  drefled,  proof  againft  a  mufket  ball. 
The  flelh,  the  gall,  the  ikin,  and  the  bones,  arc 
fold  to  be  ufed  medicinally  by  the  Chinefc.  Mr 
Kerr  fays  fome  elephants  have  been  found  fo  large 
^s  to  weigh  4,500  lb. 


raiting  depreflcd  or  fraifhired  parts  of  the  &ai, 
be  applied  after  the  integuments  and  perioftcd 
are  removed.    Sec  Surgery. 

ELEVE',  a  French  term,  of  late  adopted 
the  Englifli  language.    LiteraHy  it  fignifies  a  i 


ELEVATE,  part*  adj,  [from  elevated,]  Exalt*   ciple  or  fcholar,  being  formed  from  the  Itafian 


ed  ;  raifed  aloft. — 

On  each  fide  an  imperial  city  ftood. 
With  tow'rs  and  temples  proudly  elevate 
On  feven  final  1  hills.  Aft  It  on. 

*  To  Elevate,  v.  a.  [elevo,  Lat.]  i.  To  raife 
up  aloft. — This  fubterranean  heat  or  fire,  which 
elevates  the  water  out  of  the  abyfs.  H''ood<ward. 
a.  To  exalt;  to  dignify.  3.  To  raife  with  great 
conceptions. —  v 

Others  apart  fat  on  a  hill  retired. 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reafon'd  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate. 

Milton. 
—In  all  that  great  extent,  wherein  the  mind  wan- 
ders, in  thofe  remote  fpeculations  it  may  fecm  to 
be  eirvated  with,  it  ftirs  not  beyond  fcnfc  or  re- 
fleiJtion.  Locke. — 


Jlevot  an  apprentice  or  novice.  It  was  firft  06 
by  the  French  writers  in  fpeaking  of  the  Ichbhl 
of  painters.  It  was  next  applied  to  fuch  a»  ftodil 
any  other  art  under  a  matter.  In  the  Royal  Aa 
demy  of  Sciences,  there  were  to  elevea,  and  ia 
of  infcriptions,  10,  who  aded  in  concert  ^rith  ti 
penttonaries.  See  Academy,  $X1I1»  la.  Tbetdj 
elmr,  huwever,  has  given  place  to  that  c£  oJJm 
or  ndjftrjSf  and  the  eleves  arc  become  ad|ui»Ai, 
aflbciates  of  the  academy.  See  Adjunct. 

*  ELEVEN,  adj.  [andfe/eth  9ax.]  Ten  and  o^ 
one  more  than  ten. — Had  I  a  dozen  Ibnss^i 
none  lefs  dear  than  Marcius,  I  had  rather  ^/ta^ 
die  nobly  for  their  country,  than  on<  vokiptuoyiy 
furfeit  out  of  ad  ion.  Shakejpeart. 

(I.)  •  ELEVENTH,  fl^-.  [from  dSrwwO  1*» 
next  in  order  to  the  ienth.— Ia  ll|fcir<»iiifi  ^1^ 
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ttr  hf  frturns  to  fpcak  of  the  building  of  Babel. 
RaUigb*i  Hifiory, 
(i.)ELEvtNTH,  or  chord  of  the  eleventh.  See 

(NTEtrAL. 

ELEUSINIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  fcftival 
kcU  in  honour  of  Cerc«,  eveiy  4th  year  by  feme 
latrt ;  by  others  every  5th.  The  Athenians  cele- 
katfd  itatELEusis,  whence  the  name.  Ceres, 
bs  liberates,  wandering  iti  qucft  of  her  daughter 
k^crpinc,  came  into  Attica,  whcfe  (bme  good 
■Bets  were  done  her,  which  it  is  unla\vful  for 
fcoff  who  are  not  initiated  to  hear.  In  return  (he 
toflfcrrcd  two  unparalleled  benefits ;  to  wit,  the 
^wledge  of  agriculture,  by  which  the  human 
pa  is  r^fed  above  the  brute  creation  j  and  the 
■yftcric*,  from  which  the  partakers  derive  fweeter 
^pes  than  other  men  enjoy,  both  as  to  the  pre- 

tlifc  and  to  eternity.  It  was  the  popular  oj>i* 
» that  the  EleuHntari  goddeflcs  ftiggefted  pru- 
tecounfel  to  their  votaries,  and  influenced  their 
►dud ;  that  thefe  were  rcfpe<fted  in  the  infernal 
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The  latter  wat  of  a  family  which  claimed  the  gocf 
Mercury  and  Aglauros  the  daughter  of  Cecroptf 
for  its  anceftors.  The  ftcrecy  in  which  the  myf* 
teties  were  enveloped,  fcrvcil  to*  enhance  the  idea 
of  their  confequcncc*  and  to  incrcafe  the  df  fire  of 
participation.  It  Was  fo  ftrirf,  that  no  perfon  wa# 
allowed  even  to  name  the  hierophant  by  whom 
he  had  been  initiated.  Pnblic  abhorrence  and  dc« 
teftation  awaited  the  bftbbler,  and  the  law  con« 
demned  him  to  death.  The  Athenians  at  ftrft  fof* 
fered  none  but  citizens  to  be  initiated  into  thefe 
myfteries.  This  regulatl(;n,  which  compelled  Her- 
cules Caflor,  and  Pollux,  to  become  citizens  of 
Athens,  was  ftri^ly  obferved  in  the  firft  ages  of 
the  inftitutidn,  but  afterwards  all  pcrfons,  &rba<« 
rians  excepted,  were  freely  initiated.  The  £Ieu<* 
finia  were  divided  into  great  and  lefi  royfteric8# 
The  lefs  Were  inftituted  from  the  following  cir- 
cumftance.  Hercule?  pafled  rtear  Eleufis  while 
the  Athenians  were  celebrating  the  myftcrics^  and 
defired  to  be  initiated.   As  this  could  not  be  ddne^ 


s,  and  had  precedence  in  the  alfemblies  of    becaufc  he  was  a  ftranger,  and  as  ^umolpus  was 


feWcffed ;  while  the  unhallowed  were  in  utter 
pncft,  wallowiog  in  mire,  or  labouring  to  fill 
Wky  veflcl.    The  Athenians  were  foHcitout  to 

fre  thefe  advantages  to  their  children,  by  ha- 
thcm  initiated  as  loon  as  was  aHowcdi  Ccfi*i 
fuppofed  to  be  p-irtioularly  partial  to  Eleufis 
)i  iU  vicinity.  Thrrt  ftood  the  memorials  of  her 
»frncc  and  of  her  bounty  ;  the  well,  CMUcborus^ 
fwbich  ihe  had  reOed*  in  the  retgn  of  Ere<5tbcus; 
>ft«>ne  on  which  ftie  fat,  named  the  forro<ivfid ; 
tRharian  plain,  where  barley  was  firil  fown ; 


unwilling  to  dilpleaft  him  an  accpunt  of  his  great 
power,  and  the  ferVices  which  he  had  done  to  the 
Athenians,  another  feftiva!  was  ?nftitut<:tl  without 
violating  the  laws.  It  was  called  fu^x,  and  Her- 
cules was  folemnly  admitted  to  the  celebration  and 
initiated.  Thefe  lefs  myfleries  were  obferved  at 
Agrae  near  the  IlilTus.  The  greater  were  celebra- 
ted at  Eleufis,  fiCom  which  place  Cefes  has  been 
called  Klntfinia.  In  later  times  the  fmalle*-  fefti- 
vals  were  preparatory  to  the  greater,  and  no  per- 

,    ^   ,    fon  could  be  initiated  at  EleuHs  without  a  previ- 

J  the  threlhiug  floor  and  altar  of  Triptolemus,  ous  purification  at  Agr«.  This  purification  they 
•erdftnan  whom  ftie  inftru(5^ed  in  the  culture  of  performed  by  keeping  thcmfelves  pure,  chafte^ 
P  gnin,  the  ufe  of  which  fuccetded  to  acorns,    and  unpolluted,  during  nine  days ;  after  which 

they  came  and  offered   facriflces 


t  myfteries  continued  to  poflefs  a  pre-eminence 
liolincfs,  and  to  \nt  accounted  as  much  fuperior 
»»ii  other  religious  feftivals  as  the  gods  were  to 
t  beroes.  Even  the  garments  worn  at  the  fo- 
•nity  were  fuppofcd  to  partake  of  their  efficacy, 
jd  to  be  endued  with  lignal  virtues.  It  was  ufual 
•*tfMio  them  untt*  they  were  perilling ;  and  theri 
»<lnlicatc  them  in  the  temple,  or  to  rcfcrVe  them 
rtnwrappmg  ntw-bom  children.  The  myftic 
fcpic  prorided  by  Pericles  for  the  folemnity, 
pltd  fttch  awe  by  its  fan 6 it y  as  couM  be  equal- 
I  only  by  its  beauty  and  magnitude.  The  pro- 
►  or  uninitiated  were  forbidden  to  enter  it  on 
fr  pretence.  Two  young  Acamanians  happen- 
itiadtcrtcntly  to  mix  with  the  croud  at  the  fea- 
■^  the  myfterieA,  and  to  g«  in ;  but  the  queftion 
iticltcd  by  their  ignorance  prefently  betrayed 
jtai,  and  their  intrufion  was  puniftied  with  death, 
■'-chief  pricft,  l^terophant,  or  myftagogue,  was 
«n  from  the  Kumolfid^,  a  holy  family  at  A* 
™i  dcfcended  from  Eumolpus,  a  ftiephcrd  and 
f^\t  of  Ceres.     He  was  enjoined  celibacy. 


came  and  ofTered  lacriflces  and  prayers, 
wearing  garlands  of  flowers,  called  ir^i{«  or  /.«M»f», 
iind  having  under  their  feet  £tt9:  tu^ov^  Jupiter* t 
Jkiv.  which  was  thtf  (kin  of  a  vidlim  offered  to  that 
god.  The  perfon  who  afTifted  was  called  'i^*«w# 
from  "btm^  fivatert  which  wat  ufed  at  the  purifica- 
tion, and  they  thchifclvcs  were  called  fivvtau,  the 
initiated.  A  year  after  the  initiation  at  the  lefs 
myfteries  they  facrificcd  a  fow  to  Ceres,  and  were 
admitted  in  the  greater,  and  the  fccretsof  the  fef- 
tivals were  folemnly  revealed  to  them,  from  which 
they  were  called  tft^oi  and  intraty  in/peSon.  This 
feflival  was  obfbrvcd  in  the  month  Boedromion  or 
Sept€ml)er,  and  continued  9  days  from  the  15th 
till  the  33d.  During  that  time  it  was  unlawful  ib 
arrett  any  man  or  preJ'cnt  any  petition,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  locto  drachmas,  or  according  to  othcn 
oil  pain  of  death.  It  was  slfo  unlawful  for  thofe 
who  were  iriitiated  to  fit  upon  the  cover  of  a  well, 
to  eat  beans,  mullets,  or  weazels*  If  any  woman 
rode  to  Eleufis  in  a  chariot j  (he  wrs  obliged  by 
an  edi6t  of  Lycureus  to  pay  6,000  drachma!* 


^^worc  i^oUt  or  long  garment,  his  hair,  and  a    The  defign  of  this  law  was  to  deftroy  all  diftinc 

'"  t ion  between  the  rich  and  poor  citizens.    When 

the  fcalbn  approached,  the  myst;^,  or  perfons 
who  had  been  initiated  only  in  the  lefl*er  mylterieSp 
repairet^  to  Eleufis  to  be  iniku<5tcd  in  the  ceretno* 
nial.  Vhc  fervice  for  the  opening  of  the  temple;^ 
whh  morning  facrifice,  was  performed.  Tb«  ri-» 
tual  was  then  produced  from  the  fanduary.  It 
was  enveloped  in  fymbolical  figures  of  axumalt« 


u      '  "'^  •^*'»tt    VI   nJi»5  |5<u  ii.v:ii&.   Ilia  nail,  aiiu  a 

TOth  of  myrtle.  The  grand  rcquifues  in  his 
■^^er  wefc  ftrength  and  melody  of  voice,  fo- 
'•^y  of  deportment,  roagititicence,  and  great 
m.  Under  him,  befides  many  of  inferior 
I  was  dadocbus  or  torch- bearer,  who  had 
"^  his  hair  bound  with  a  fillet  t  the  prieft, 
> oflieiatcd  at  the  ahar ;  and  the  b'uroteryx  or 
w  berrid;    all  very  impottARt  pcrfoiwigcs. 
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which,  fuggeft^d  words  compendiouny»  in  letters 
with  ligatures,  implicated,  the  tops  huddled  to- 
gether, or  difpoled  circularly  like  a  wheel ;  the 
whole  utterly  inexplicable  to  the  pro£sine.  The 
cafe,  which  was  called  Petroma,  confided  of 
\wo  ftones  exactly  fitted.  T*he  myfteriouft  record 
was  replaced  after  the  reading,  and  clofcd  up  un- 
til a  future  fellival.  The  principal  rite  was  noc- 
turnal, and  confined  to  the  temple  and  its  environs. 
The  myftae  waited  without,  with  impattence  and 
apprehcnfion.  Lamentations  and  itrange  noifes 
were  heard.  It  thundered.  Flaflics  of  light  and 
of  fire  rendered  the  deep  fucceeding  darkncfs  more 
terrible.  They  were  beaten,  and  perceived  not  the 
hand.  They  beheld  frightful  apparitions,  mon- 
fters,  and  phantoms  of  a  canine  form.  They  were 
filled  with  terror,  became  perplexed  and  unable 
to  ftir.  The  fcene  then  fuddenly  changed  to  bril- 
liant and  agreeable.  The  propylza  or  veftibutes 
of  the  temple  were  opened,  the  curtains  with- 
drawn, the  hidden  things  difplayed.  They  were 
introduced  by  the  hierophant  and  daduchus,  and 
the  former  fhovved  them  the  myfteries.  The  fplen- 
dor  of  illumination,  the  glory  of  the  temple  and 
of  the  images,  the  tinging  and  dancing  which  ac- 
companied the  exhibition,  all  contributed  to  footh 
the  mind  after  its  late  agitation,  and  to  render  the 
wondering  devotee  tranquil.  After  this  infpcition, 
called  the  autopfiuf  they  retired,  and  others  ad- 


) 
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a  fig-tree  which   grew  in  the  netghbooriioodA 
They  alfo  flopped  on  a  bridge  over  the  Cqibi- 
fus,   where  they  derided  thofe  that  paffed  bj, 
After  they  had  pafled  this  bridge,  they  co*iCi» 
ed  Eleufis  by  a  place  called  ^u^tmhi  uriStf,  xU  mifr 
cal  entrance.     On  the  7th  day  there  were  fpoit%; 
in  which  the  vigors  were  rewarded  with  a  vxh 
fure  of  harlcy,  as  that  grain  had  been  firft  fowl 
in  Eleufis.    The  Sth  day  was  called  ZrUm*^  g^ 
becaufe  once  ^fculapius  at  bis  return  from  £p|l 
daurus  to  Athens  was  initiated  by  the  rtpetitiQi 
of  the  left*  myfteries.   It  became  cuftomary,  that 
fore,  to  celebrate  them  a  fecond  time  upwi  tbi 
that  fuch  as  had  not  hitherto  been  initiated  roiji 
be  lawfully  admitted.    The  ninth  and  laft  daf 
the  fcftivai  was  called  m^ni^  x**^  earthen  v^ 
becaufe  it  was  ufna!  to  fill  two  fuch  vcflth  lil 
wine ;  one  placed  towards  the  eaft,  and  the  oil 
towards  the  weft,  which,  after  the  repctilioo 
f»me  myftical  words,  were  both  thrown  doi 
and  the  wine  being  fpilt  on  the  ground  wasol 
ed  as  a  libation.     The  ftory  of  Ceres  and  Proil 
pine,  the  foundation  of  the  Eleuftnian  myftdl 
was  partly  local.    It  was  both  verbally  denwt 
and  reprefented  in  allegorical  (how.    Profcrp 
was  gathering  flowers  when  (he  was  ftdenbyW 
to.     Hence  the  proceflBon  of  the  holy  Iwl 
which  was  placed  on  a  car  dragged  along  by  of 
and  followed  by  a  train  of  fecnales,  (ome  cani 


vanced.    The  lucceeding  days  were  employed jju  the  myftic  chefts,  ihouting,  Hailf  Ceres!  Ataj 


purification,  in  (acrifice,  in  pompous  procefiioas, 
,and  fpedacles,  at  which  they  afiifted,  wearing 
myrtle  crowns.  The  ad  day  was  called  «x«2i  jiut«/, 
1.  e.  to  tbefia^you  that  are  initiated  i  becaufe  they 
were  commanded  to  purify  themielves  by  bathing 
in  the  fea.    On  the  ^d  day  (acrifices.  and  chiefly  a 


a  proceffion  was  made  with  lighted  torcbei, 
commemorate  the  goddefs  fearching  for  her  da^ 
ter.  A  meafure  of  bartey,  the  grain  which,  it  1 
believed,  fhe  had  given,  was  the  reward  of 
vi<5lors  in  the  gyronic  exercifes ;  and  the  trd 
tion  at  the  temple  had  a  reference  to  the  legd 


mullet,  were  offered ;  alfo  barley  from  a  field  of   A  knowledge  of  thefc  things  and  places,  ft 


Eleufis.  Thefc  oblations  were  called  0u«,  and 
held  fo  facred  that  the  priefls  themfelves  were  not 
permitted  to  partake  of  them.  On  the  4th  day 
they  made  a  folemn  proceilion,  in  which  the 
»«x«Smv,  or  b&lj  bajket  of  Ceres f  was  carried  about 
in  a  confecrated  cart,  while  on  every  fide  the  peo- 
ple ihouted  x'^  A»v*«inf,  Ha/7,  Ceres  !  After  thefe 
followed  women  oailed  mn^s^if  who  carried  ha/- 
AetSf  in  which  was  felamin,  carded  wool,  grains 
of  fait,  aferpent,  pomegranates,  reeds,  ivy  boughs, 
certain  cakes,  flee.  The  5th  was  called  'h  r*^ 
Xmfmf»i*tt  »^ie«9  the  torch  day  ;  becaufe  on  the  fol- 
lowing night  the  people  ran  about  with  torches 
In  their  hands.  It  was  ufual  to  dedicate  torrhes 
to  Ceres,  and  contend  who  ihould  offer  the  big- 
geft,  in  commemoration  of  the  travels  of  the  god 


which  the  profane  were  excluded,  was  the 
of  initiation  \  ^nd  the  mode  of  it,  which  had  i 
devifed  by  craft,  was  fldlfully  adapted  to 
reigning  fuperttitions.     The  operation  wasl 
cible,  and  the  efl^edt  in  proportion.    The  pfi 
hood  flouriihed  as  piety  increafed.  The  difpcn 
tion  was  corrupt,  but  its  tendency  not  milifoi 
It  produced  fan^ty  of  manners  and  an  atlcst 
to  the  focial  duties ;  a  defirc  to  be  as  diftisguifl 
by  what  was  deemed  virtue  as  by  filcncc.   Soi 
however,  have  fuppofcd  the  principal  "tciat 
fcftivai  to  have  been  obfcene  and  abominabk,  I 
that  ft-om  thence  proceeded  all  the  myfterioa 
crecy.    They  were  carried  from  Eleufli  to  Rm 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  where  they  were  obtcn 
with  the  Came  ceremonies  as  before,  thouf^h  p 


defs,  and  of  her  lighting  a  torch  in  the  flames  of    haps  with  more  licentioufnefs.   They  lafted  ait 


I  Joo  years,  and  were  at  laft  abolilhcd  by  Ti< 
dolius  the  Great.  . 

ELEUSIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  in  J 
tica  between  Megara  and  the  Piraeus  ockbriil 
for  the  feftivals  of  Ceres.    Sec  the  Uft  artidw 


mount  J£tna.  The  6th  day  >Yas  called  \%mx^% 
from  iacchus,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  who 
accompanied  his  mother  in  hei'  fearch  after  Pro- 
lerpine  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.  From  that  cir- 
cumftance  his  ftatue  had  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and 

was  earned  in  Solemn  proceffion  from  the  Gera-  Thofe  litcs  vwere  finally  ext'mguifhed  in  Gree 
micus  to  Eleufis.  The  ftatue  with  thofe  that  ac-  upon  the  invafibn  of  Alaric  the  Goth.  £Icifl 
companied  it,  called  i«*;^ay*»yai,  was  crowned  on  the  overthrow  of  its  goddeffes  and  the  "* 
with  myrtle.  In  the  way  nothing  was  heard  but  tion  of  its  gainful  traffic,  became  foon  an  d 
tinging  and  the  noifc  of  brazen  kettles  as  the  vo-  place,  without  chara<fter  or  riches.  For  fc 
Itarics  danced  along.  The  way  through  which  ages,  however,  it  was  not  entirely  forfakcn,  « 
they  iffued  from  the  city  was  called  iie«  ^o^^  the  evident  from  the  vaft  confumption  of  the  anc^" 
Jacred  <waf^  the  refting  place  was  i*{«  ^oxn^  from    materials,  and  from  the  prcfcntremaiai,of  * 


l_ 
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Ik  following  account  is  given  by  Dr  Chandler,    and  of  the  Propyleum  or  gateway. 
"  The  port  was  fma]!  and  of  " 


'Wheeler  faw  ' 
fome  large  ftones  carved  with  wheat  ears  and  bun- 
dies  of  poppy.  Near  it  is  the  buft  of  a  coloffal 
flatue  of  excellent  workmanihip,  maimed,  and  the 
face  disfigured;  the  breadth  at  the  (boulders,  ar 
meafured  by  Pococke,  5  feet  and  an  half;  and  the 
baflcet  on  the  head  above  a  feet  .deep.  It  probab*^ 
ly  reprefcnted  Proferpine.  In  the  heap  are  two 
or  three  infcribed  pedeftals;  and  on  one  arc  1 
couple  of  torchesi  croflcd.   We  iaw  anothei  hxtd  ' 

.        ,    in  the  ftone  ftairs,  which  lead  up  the  fqu are  tower 

^ifttaa  pirates  had  infefted  the  place  fo  much,    on  the  outfide.    It  belonged  to  the  it^tue  of  a 

Sio  1676  it  was  abandoned.  It  is  now  a  lady,  who  was  hierophant  or  prieftefs  of  ProlVr- 
I  village  at  the  eaftem  extremity  of  the  pine,  and  had  covered  the  altar  of  the  guddcfs 
Kty  brow,  on  which  was  once  a  caftle;  and  with  filver.  A  well  in  the  village  was  perhaps 
I  inhabited  by  a  few  Albanian  families,  em-  that  called  Ca/Iicborus,  wiicrc  the  women  of  Kleu- 
fcffd  in  the  culture  of  the  plain,  and  fuperin-  fis  were  accuflomed  to  dance  in  honour  of  Cercs^ 
piid  by  a  Turk,  who  refides  in  an  old  fquare  A  tradition  prcvafls,  that  if  the  broken  ftatue  be 
'         '^*^  *  ...  removed,  the  fertility  of  the  land  will  c^afe.   Ach- 


a  circular  form. 
The  ftoocs  of  one  pier  are  fcen  above  water,  and 
the  corrrfpondiDg  fule  may  be  traced.  About 
Wf  a  mile  from  the  (hore  is  a  long  hill,  which 
Imdcs  the  plam  In  the  fide  next  the  fca  are 
pcci  of  a  theatre,  and  on  the  top  are  ciftems 
fit  in  the  rock.  In  the  way  to  it,  fome  mafles 
f  waB  and  rabbiOi,  partly  ancient,  are  ftand- 
tt«  with  roioed  churches ;  and  beyond,  a  long 
woktn  aquedu^  croffcs  to  the  mountains.    The 


kcr.  The  proprietor  was  Achmet  Aga,"  the 
■mate  or  principal  perfon  of  Athens.— The  myf- 
fc  temple  at  Eleufis  was  planned  by  Idtinus  the 
■lited  of  the  Paithenon.  Pericles  was  overfeer 
Tlhc  building.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order ;  the 
Ifo  large  as  to  admit  the  company  of  a  theatre. 
k  columns  on  the  pavement  witiiin,  and  their 
*^  'h  were  raifed  by  Coraebus,  Metagenes  of 
r  added  the  architraves  and  the  pillars  above 
which  fuftained  the  rooi.  Another  com- 
I  the  edifice.  This  was  a  temple  in  qntisy  or 
:  exterior  columns,  which  would  have  oc- 
fcwd  the  room  j<ik|uircd  for  the  viaims.  The 
ftft  was  changed  to  Projiyk*  under  Demetrius 
tPhalerean  ;  Philo  a  famous  archite^  ereding 
Iwtico,  which  gare  dignity  to  the  fabric,  and 
pcrcd  the  entrance  more  commodious.  The 
pw«  beneath  the  brow,  at  the  E.  end,  and  en- 
■PMW  by  the  fortrefs.  Some  marbles,  which 
I  imcommonly  maifive,  and  fome  pieces  of  the 
ttn^  remain  qn  the  fpot.     The  breadth  of 


met  Aga  was  fully  poflefled  with  this  fuperllitiorty 
and  declined  permitting  us  to  dig  or  meafure 
there,  until  I  had  overcome  his  fcniples  by  a  pre- 
fent  of  a  haadfome  (hulT-box,  containing  feveral 
zechins  or  pieces  of  gold.** 

£L£UTH£RA,  or  Alabaster  Island,  one 
of  the  Bahama  ifl^nds.    It  has  a  fort  and  garrifon«j 
The  climate  is  healthy  and  the  foil  fertile.  Lon. 
76.  31.  W.  Lat.  15.  14.  N. 

ELEUTHERT;    Sce  Cadurci. 

ELEUTHERIA,  a  feftival  celebrated  at  Platspa 
in  honour  of  Jupiter  Eleutberiuj^  or  the  offer  tor  pf 
libertjf  by  delegates  from  almoft  all  the  cities  of 
Greece.  Its  infiitution  originated  in  this :  After 
the  vi^ory  obtained  by  the  Grecians  under  Pau- 
f^nias,  over  Mardonios  the  Perfian  general,  In* 
Plata  a,  an  altar  and  flatue  were  creded  to  Jupi- 
ter Eleutherius,  who  had  freed  the  Greeks  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  barbarians.  It  was  further  a- 
greed  upon  in  a  general  affembly,  by  the  advice 


f  cell  is  about  150  feet ;  the  length,  inchiding    of  Ariftides  the  Athenian,  that  deputies  ihould  be 


fprooaos  and  portico,  is  416  feet ;  the  diameter* 
Iflccoliirans,  which  are  fluted  6  inches  from 
•bottom  of  the  rtiaftt,  is  6  feet  and  moie  than 
jjcbcs.  The  temple  was  a  decaftyle,  or  had  10 
PjBW  m  the  front»  which  was  to  the  eaft.  The 
IfWitf  or  tnciofure,  which  furrounded  it  on  the 


fent  etery  5th  year,  from  the  different  cities  of 
Greece,  to  celebrate  Eleutheria,  feftivals  of  liberty. 
The  Platacans  celebrated  alfo  an  anniverfary  fefti- 
yal  in  memory  of  thofe  who  had  loft  their  hvcs  in^ 
that  famous  battle.    The  celebration  was  thus : 

.     , «,.w«..v.v«  .V  w«  uMw    At  break  of  day  a  proccflion  was  made  with  a 

»•  and  on  thfc  8.  fide,  meafures  387  feet  in  length  trumpeter  at  the  head,  founding  a  fignal  for  bat- 
Jo  N.  to  S.  and  3a8  feet  in  breadth  from  £.  to    tie.    After  him  followed  chanots  loaded  with 

bull,  and  certain  fiiec 
ferrility  were  to  ap- 

^...^.^  «..„  ...^    , — ^  „.,  — ,,  bccaufe  they  in  whoic 

■H  of  the  citadel  was  a  paifage  of  4a  feet  6  inches  honour  the  feftival  was  inftituted  had  died  in  the 
«««which  led  to  the  fummit  of  a  high  rock  at  defence  of  their  country.  They  carried  libations 
Jj  jW.  angle  of  the  indoture,  on  which  are  vi-    of  wine  and  milk  in  large-cared  veflfels,  with  jars 

of  oil,  and  precious  ointments.  Laft  of  all  ap- 
peared the  chief  rnagiftrate,  who,  though  not  per- 
mitted at  other  times  to  touch  iron,  or  wear  gar- 
ments of  any  colour  but  white,  yet  appeared  clad 
in  purple,  and  taking  a  witer  pot  out  of  the  city 

t^ —  w.  v.^  |,^...  .Mu  «^j.  ^i^usjuv  uiicv:.  chamber,  proceeded  through  the  middle  of  the* 
of  the  cottages  are  within  the  precinAs  of  town,  with  a  fword  in  his  hand,  towards  the  fe- 
»fftic  temple,  and  the  fquare  tower  ftaods  pulchres.  There  he  drew  water  from  a  neigh- 
P^mined  wall  of  the  inclofure.  At  a  fmall  bouring  fpring,  and  waihed  and  anohited  the  rao- 
P»ce  from  the  N.  end  of  the  inclofure  is  a  numents,  after  which  he  facrificed  a  bull  upon  a 
TO^of  marble,  confifting  of  fra^ents  of  the  pile  of  wood,  invoking  Jupiter  and  infernal  Mcr- 
Pjc  and  Ionic  oiders ;  remains,  it  is  likely,  of  cury,  and  inviting  to  the  entertainment  the  fouls 
r  «»plci  of  Diana  Propylca  and  of  Neptune,    of  thofc  happy  heroes  who  had  periflied  in  the 

7^^  %  defence 


r*^  »w .  Augic  or  uic  incioiure,  on  wnicn  are  vi- 
w  the  traces  of  a  temple  in  antis^  in  length  74 
«  6  inches  hom  N.  to  S.  and  in  brcadlh  front 
f  E.  to  the  wall  of  the  citadel,  to  which  it  join- 
•  « the  W.  54  feet.  It  was  perhaps  that  facred 
Mnptolcmus.  This  fpot  commands  a  very  ex- 
C'^^'T^  ^  '^  P^«n  and  bay.    About  three 
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dcfcnec  of  thctr  crnrtty.  After  thts  he  filled  a 
bowl  with  wine,  faynK,  I  drink  to  thofe  who  loft 
their  lives  in  the  ccfmce  of  the  libeittcs  of  Greece. 
There  was  alfo  a  fcfrival  of  the  fame  name  obtcr- 
ve<J  by  the  Samians  in  honoijr  of  tlie  poti  of  love. 
SUyesalfo,  when  Ihey  obtained)  their  hbcrty,  kept 
^  bc^9y,  which  they  called  El^uhfha, 

(I.)*  ELF.  »'/'  plural ff/v^j.  [ctf,  Welfh.  ^/ly- 
/^r^S  GloflPr]    f .  fi.  wandering  fpint,  fuppofcd  to 
Itf  fern  in  wild  unftequented  places  5  a  fairy. — 
Through  this  houfc  give  gUqjmfrii^g  I'gh^ 

37  the  dead  and  drowfy  fire ; 
Bvcjy  elft  and  f^iry  fprite. 

Hop  as  ligtt  as  bird  from  briar,  ^ba^ej^^ 

'  >'airy  el'ves^    J 

Whofc  midnight  revels  by  fome  foreft  fide, 

Or  fountain,  fonne  l^Iated  peafant  f^^s, 

Or  dream*  he  fees.  ffilton^ 

The  king  of  clfi  and  little  fairy  j^ueen 

Camborj  oa  lieath^  ani  danc'd  00  ev'ry  green. 

If  e'er  one  vifion  touchM  thy  infiint  thou^jlnt* 
Of  all  the  nur£&  and  ail  the  pi  left  have  taught ; 
Of  airy  ilvn  by  moon  light  fliadow  ieep, 
The  fiiver  token,  and  the  circled  grren.    Pope, 
%,  A  devil.--  .     . 

That  we  may  angeli  feem,  we  paint  th^m 

And  are  hut  fatires  to  fet  up  ourfclves.  Dryden. 

'    However  it  was  civil,  an  angel  or  elf; 

For  he  ne'erxould  have  fiil'd  ft  fo  well  of  him- 
felf.  SwiJl> 

(a.)  Elf.  ScePAity, 
.  •  To  pLF.  v.  a.  [irom  the  poun.]  To  entangle 
|>air  in  fo  injtricate  a  manner,  that  it  is  Dot  to  be 
>inravelled.  Thjs  the  vulgar  have  fuppofed  to  be 
the  work  of  fairies  in  the  night ;  and  all  hair  fo 
inattrd  together,  hath  bad  the  name  pf  el/locks. 

^^  My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth, 

Blanket  my  loins,  eif  all  my  hair  in  knot*. 

SLnikefpeare, 
Elf  Aaaows,  ip  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given 
to  the  flints  anciently  faftiioned  into  arrow-heads, 
and  ftill  found  folTde  in  Scotlandj  Anneriea,  and 
feveral  other  partfi  of  the  world ;  they  wer^  be- 
lieved to  be  ^ot  by  fairies,  and  that  cattle  were 
fomctlmcs  killed  by  them, 

ELtELp,  or  £lt71l;  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
|hc  cirtJte  of  the  Lower  Rhine*  iand  ele<aorate  of 
Mentz,  otM\\c  E.  ban^  6f  the  {Ihine,  14  miles  N. 
W.ofMentx.  ^ 

•  BLFIN;  adf.  [from  elf,]  Relating  to  fairies ; 
flI6(h ;  belonging  tb  elves. — 

]^ow  when  that  idle  drean^  was  to  bim 
brought, 
Unto  that  elfm  knight  he  ba4e  him  fly, 
Where  he  (fept  foundiy.  Spenfirr. 

»ELF.LOCJC.  »./.  {e^andA^i.]  ^noti  of 
hair  twiftc4  by  elvee.— 

'       Thisietjiat  ver^'Mab, 
That  plats  the  manes  of  hories  in  the  night. 
And  cakes  the  elf^otks  in  foul  fluttiOi  hairs, 
"y^hi^by  once  untangl'd,  muc)i  misfortune  bodet. 

Sbahefptare*. 

ELFORD,  the  pamc  of  4  EngKih  villages  :  viz. 

^  in  Hampifiitre,  near  Lymington :  2.  in  Nof- 

'  (h;iml)Olauda  S.  o€  Bambuxigh  Caftle :  3.  in  Ox- 
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fordlhire,  NE.  of  Bramptqn  :  and  4.  in  StalEord- 
ttiire,  on  the  Tame,  N.  of  Tamwor^,  and  Ikrte 
milcb  from  JJtchfield. 

(I.)  ELFSBORG  GAMLA,  or  Old  Elfs- 
aoRG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  ^0  the  province  of  W- 
Qoinland,  with  a  ftroog  caft}e  near  the  tea,  4 
miles  SW.  of  Gottcnburg. 

{%.)  Elfsborg,  New,  a  fortrefo  of  Swedeti, 
in  the  provincc'of  W.  Qoljiland,  built  io  the  fear 
1646,  on  an  idand  at  the  mouth  of  the  Motdal,  4 
jniies  W.  of  Gotlenburg. 

ELGA,  a  river  which  rifrs  3  miles  N-  froai 
Penna  Macor,  in  Portugal,  and  runs  into  the  Ta^' 
gus,  l>etween  Alcantara  and  Roimarilhalt  fep>m», 
tiug  tl><  co^jitries  of  Spain  and  Portugal  di 
its  whole  cpiirfc  of  about  30  miles. 

ELGATTAR,  a  town  of  Africa*  in  tlic 
try  \ii  Algiers,  37  miles  8.  of  Bona. 

ELGG,  a  town  and  diltria  (ci-devant  lord&ii 
of  the  Helvetic  republic,  in  the  late  cactoo 
Zurich* 

(i.)'£LGrN,  or  Morayshiee,  a  county  in 
K.  of  Scotlapd .    See  M  u  a  a  A  Y . 

(2.)pLGiN,  orELGYN,  a  parifl)  in  the  a' 
county,  itjHnit  10  miles  long  and  6  broad^ 
forface  is  level,  and  the  foil  partly  rich  loam 
clay,  partly  fawi,!.  but  very  fertile.  The  dima^ 
is  fo  fine,  that  it  is  kid  there  are  3  mooths  mere 
fair  weather  in  this  paKji  than  in  many  places  1 
the  adjacent  county  of  Bamfr  Agriculture,  whi 
was  attended  to  fo  early  3s  in  liw  beginning  oft 
13th  pcntury,  has  been  much  impfovcd  w* ' 
thefe  40  years.  Oats,  bear,  peafe,  ^heat, 
nips,  potatoes,  clover  and  rye  grafs,  are  the  cU 
produce,  and  great  quantities  of  com  are  cxpM 
ed  (  as  are  alfo  linen  yam  to  the  value  of 
L.  3000,  and  dre^ed  ikina  for  gloves,  to 
L.  400.  The  population,  in  179S9  A^ated  bytM 
rev.  Mr  John  Gratit,  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sii 
jclair,  was  1035  families,  and  4534  fouls.  It  l« 
decreafed  Jio  lefe  than  1772,  fince  I755»  ^"*^ 
Mr  Grant  afcribet  to  6  capfrs ;  vi;c.  i.  Eaiiikil 
into  the  army  and  navy  ;  ».  The  bcreaic  of  id 
nufadures ;  3.  That  of  fhcq>  farms ;  4.  The  od 
verfion  of  many  fmall  into  a  few  large  far^n ;  j 
Confenucnt  emigrations ;  and  <S.  The  prcrcntil 
of  c«»T(y  marriage  by  increafing  Ipxury, 

(3.)  Elgin,  or  Elgym,  the  capita]  of  the  a 
bpve  county,  (N"  i.j  a  royal  borough,  and  fiH 
merly  a  bitnop's  fee,  js  fitjiated  on  the  pyet  Led 
fey,  about  fix  miles  N.  of  the  Spey.  The  i« 
Mr  John  Grant,  minifter  of  Elgin,  dcHves  4 
panae  *'  from  Helgy,  general  of  the  army  of  4 
gurd,  the  Norwegian  Earl  of  Orkn^,  who,  l 
bout  937,  conquered  Caithnefa,  Sutheflanfi,  Ral 
and  Moray,  it  is  faid  Chat  he  built  a  to^am  in  tM 
S.  of  Moray,  which,  it  is  probable  was  Eigvn,  4 
it  is  fituated  to  the  S.  of  £)uffeyrus,  or  the  bnrfl 
in  Dulfus,  where  the  Norwegians  had  a  barbo« 
for  their  fhipplng.  Mafly  Nopvegian  prtncv*  wert 
i^lfo  named  Helgy »  and  the  laictiption  opon  t^ 
|own  feal  is,  ^  S».  comtftune  emtatls  de  Hs^y^ 
engraved  in  SaiCon  chara^ers,  in  a  ftyle  eartas 
that  the  middle  rf'the  j6th  century,"  {&>  %  S^ 
Clair's  Stat,  Ate,  V.  i.)  In  the  reien  of  Wflfiva 
the  Lyon,  Elgin  had  a  royal  fort.  Its  moH  aft- 
ctent  chafer  in  the  archiTcs  it  from  Alcxaadir 
1I|  in  12341  ^raotiDg  a  guild  to  the  bux^^efites  wrtb 
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otenfifT  prifflcges,  when,  Mr  Grant  obfirrvcs, 
« there  doubtkft  exifted  fome  foreign  trade."  In 
jj8j,  the  burjrefles  had  a  trading  vclTel,  named 
f^r  coajf,  Mr  Pennant  (ays,  Elgin  is  a  good  town, 
ud  has  many  cf  the  houfes  built  over  pla^^zas ; 
but,  excepting  its  gfcat  cattle  fairs,  has  little 
tndc.  It  is  principally  remarkable  for  its  ccclefi 
aAical  antiquities.  The  cathedral,  now  in  ruins, 
hi«  been  formerly  a  very  magnificent  pile.  The 
vcft  door  is  richly  ornamented.  The  choir  is  ve- 
ry beautiful,  and  has  a  fine  light  gallery  running 
found  it.  At  the  E.  end  are  two  rows  of  narrow 
viodows,  in  an  excellent  Gothic  tafte.  The  chap- 
ter houfe  is  an  o^agon  ;  the  roof  fupported  by  a 
(UK  fingle  column  with  n^at  catvings  of  coats  of 
rms  round  the  capiul.  There  is  (till  a  great 
lotrcr  on  each  fide  of  this  cathedral ;  but  that  in 
lie  centre,  with  the  fpire  and  whole  roof|  are 
Uen  in ;  and  fur.n  awful  fragments,  rnixed  with 
It  Uttered  inonuments  of  knights  and  prelates, 
ftoctbius  fays  that  Duncan  I,  who  was  killed  by 
Hacbctb  at  Inverncfs,  lies  buried  here.  The  ca- 
hsdrA  was  founded  by  Andrew  de  Moray,  in  iaa4. 
Ha  piece  of  land  granted  by  Alexander  II.  and 
li  remains  were  dcpofued  in  the  choir,  under  a 
inbof  blue  marble,  i|i  1144*  '^^  great  tower 
Us  built  principally  by  John  Innes,  biHiop  of  this 
\ct  as  appears  b^  the  Latin  infcription  cut  on 
lie  of  the  great  pillars.  Elgin  is  30  miles  £.  of 
►emefe,  and  loS  N.  of  Edinburgh    This  town, 

Ll^t9  coBtatned  ^jS  families,  aiui  1930  fouls, 
D.  1. 35.  W.  Lat.  57-  40.  N. 

ELGOYHAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
iDceof  Gutpufcoa,  13  m.  WSW.  of  St  Seb^ilUan. 
;XUiAM,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
^t,  10  miles  S.  of  Canterbury,  and  (j;  ESE,  of 
#ndoo. 

£LHILL,  a  village  in  Lancafhire. 

£I-I»  [^»  Heb.  I.  e.  offering,]  high  prieft  of 
ftacl,  and  the  lafV  of  the  judges,  except  Samuel, 
icceeded  Samfon,  about  A.  M.  3^09 ;  and  A.  A.C. 
tj9.  His  piety,  with  the  wickednefs  of  his  Tons, 
pd  tile  confcquent  misfortunes  of  his  family  and 
kcomm(k:wealth,  are  recorded  in  i  Sam.  iv.  xtv. 
ikI  xxn.  He  «lied  in  the  40tb  year  of  his  govcrn- 
Itnt,  and  98ti&  %4  ^^^  ^$^9  ^*  ^-  ^^49*  and  A, 
^  C.  1099. 

£LIANT,  a  town  qf  France,  in  the  depart? 
•ttt  of  Fioifterre,  j{  miles  E.  of  Quimper. 

£LIAS,  or  Elijah,  [from  Sh,  God,  and  m,  the 
lord,]  an  eiBiueat  prophet  of  Ifrael,  who  eiicapcd 

t common  lot  pif  mankind,  by  not  fuITering 
b;  being  tranflated,  about  A.  M.  3050,  and 
A<  A.  C.  895.  His  miracles,  perfecutioos^  and  fi- 
Ml  exk,  are  recorded  in  i  Kings  xvii — ^xxi.  2  Kinga 
Undii, 

Klus,  Mount  St.  a  mountain  near  the  Aiore 
rfibc  NW,  coaft  of  N.  America,  N W.  of  Admi- 
rtty  bay,  and  SE.  of  Prince  William's  Sound.* 

EUCHMAN,  John,  a  native  of  Silefia  in  the 
iTtii  century,  who  pra^ifed  phyfic  at  Lcydcn, 
^wu  remarkable  for  under  It  anding  16  langua- 
*Kti-  He  iiipported  ao  opinion,  that^he  German 
iDd  Pafian  languages  were  derived  from  the  fame 
Jf^in-  Hk  Latin  tranflation  of  the  Tablet  of  Ce- 
bcs,  with  the  Arabic  vcrlioD  and  the  Greek,  was 
P">Mat  LcTdca  is  X6401  tu^icr  tt|e  care  cjf  Sa(- 


mafius,  who  prefixed  thereto  a  very  ample  pre- 
face. 

♦  ELICIT.  aJj.  ^/Vuitusy  Latin.]  Brought  in- 
to  a^  ;  brought  from  poflibility  to  real  exificnce. 
— It  is  the  virtue  of  humility  and  obedience,  and 
not  the  formal  W/Vi/  ad  of  meckneft :  mceknefs  be- 
ing ordinarily  annexed  to  thefe  virtues.  Hammond. 
— The  fchools  difpute  whether,  in  morals,  the  ex- 
ternal a<^ion  fuperadds  any  thing  ot  good  or  evil 
to  the  internal  elicit  aiJt  of  the  wilL  South, 

•  ELICITATION.  n./.  [from  elicio,  Latin.] 
— That  eiicitation  which  the  fchools  intend,  ia  a 
deducing  of  the  powei^of  the  will  into  ad  :  that 
drawing  which  they  mention,  is  nnerely  firom  the 
appetibility  of  the  objed.  BrambalL 

»  To  ELICira.  1/.  a.  [e/^^o,  Latin.)  To  ftrike 
out;  to  fetch  out  by  labour  or  art. — ^Although 
the  fame  truths  may  be  elicited^  and  explicated  by' 
the  contemplation  of  animals,  yet  they  are  more 
clearly  evidenced  in  the  contemplation  of  man. 
Hale*^  Origin  of  Mankind. — He  elicit4  thofe  ads 
out  of  the  meer  lapfed  ftate  of  human  nature^ 
Cbefm, 

♦  To  ELIDE.  V.  a.  [elidoy  Latin.]  To  break 
in  pieces ;  to  cruOi. — We  are  to  cut  oflPthat  where-* 
unto  they,  from  whom  thefe  objections  proceed^ 
fly  for  defence,  when  the  force  and  flrength  of  the 
argument  ia  elided   Hooker, 

ELIE,  or  Ellie.    See  Ely. 

♦  ELIGIBILITY,  n.  /.  [from  eligi^/e.]  Wrn^ 
thinefs  to  be  chofen. — The  bufinefs  of  the  will  ia 
not  to  judge  concerning  the  natute  of  things,  but 
to  chufe  them  in  conlcquence  of  the  report  made 
by  the  underltanding,  as  to  their  eiigihilitj  or  ^ood* 
nefs.  Fiddej'j  Sermons. 

*  ELIGIBLE,  adj,  [eligibHiu  Latin.]  Fit  to 
be  chofen ;  worthy  of  choice ;  preferable. — ^A  Bri- 
tiOi  minidry  ought  to  be  fatisfied,  if,  allowing  to 
evei7  particular  man  that  his  private  fcheme  it 
wifeft,  they  can  perfuade  him,  that  next  to  his 
own  plan,  that  of  the  government  is  the  moft  elt- 
gible,  Addifon^s  Freeholder, -^D'ld  they  really  think» 
that  going  on  with  the  war  was  more  eligible  for 
their  country  than  the  Icaft  abatement  of  thofe 
conditions?  ^'wi/J.— That  the  moit  plain,  fhortt 
and  lawful  way  to  any  good  end,  is  more  eligible 
than  one  dircAly  contrary  in  fome  or  all  of  Uicfc 
qualities,  ^w/^.— Certainty,  in  a  deep  diflrefi^  is 
more  eligible  than  fufpenfe.  Clariffa, 

•  ELIGIBLENESS.  n.f.  \from eligibU.]  Worw 
thinefs  to  be  ch«fen ;  preferablcnefis, 

ELIHU,  [from  *'>«,  and  inrr,  Heb.  i.  e.  He  is  mj 
God,]  the  fon  of  Barachel  the  Buzite,  a  defcend* 
ant  or  Buz,  the  fon  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brodirry 
and  the  youngeft  of  Job's  friends  who  vifited  him 
in  his  affli^ion.  His  remarkable  fpcech  to  Job, 
and  his  fenior  friends,  is  recorded  in  the  3  id  and 
$  following  chapters.  From  fome  pafTages  in 
that  fpeech,  particularly  in  ch.  xxxiii.  r.  4  and  6» 
as  well  as  from  the  propriety  of  the  fentimentt 
e^cpreifed  in  it,  and  the  ugnification  of  the  name 
Mlihu,  and  more  efpecially  from  the  AUniehty 
himfelf  being  introduced  as  the  next  fpeaker,  fome 
commentators  have  fuppofed,  that  our  Saviour  it 
meant  by  this  perfonage.  But  the  particular  men* 
tion  that  is  made  of  Elihu's  parentage,  and  an* 
ceftors/fiKmi  to  carry  a  dcdfire  refiiution  of  this 

copjedure. 
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Another  conjeaure,  that  EKhu  was    difintcrcftcdfy  rcfigncd  his  rank  in  the algi!WeTd^ 


cOnjc^re, 

in  fadt  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job,  appears  to 
be  much  better  founded,  from  the  15th  and  i6th 
verfes  of  chap,  xxxii.  where  he  feema  to  fpeak  of 
himfelf  as  the  writer  of  the  narrativ^,  and  of  the 
effcdt  of  his  words  upon  Job's  three  fenior  friends. 
Thefe  two  verfes  are  indeed  evidently  a  parenthc- 
'  fi»,  and  cannot,  by  any  conftrutilion  of  language, 
be  reckoned  a  part  of  the  fpccch,  which  pieccdcs 
and  follows  them. 

ELIJAH.  See  Eli  as.  This  eminent  prophtt, 
frpm  his  addrefs  to  Baal's  prophets,  (i  Kings  xviii, 
«7.)  appears  to  be  the  earlitft  perfon  on  record 
who  made  ufe  of  that  foim  of  rhetoric  called 

IHONY.  , 

'  •  ELIMINATION.  «.  /.  [flimino,  Lat.]  The 
2€t  of  banifhing  ;  th^  ad  of  turning  out  of  doors ; 
rejedion.  Di3. 

ELING,  a  village  in  Hampfhu-e,  at  the  bottom 
of  Southampton  Bay. 

ELINS,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Braclaw,  %6  miles  NE.  of  Braclaw. 

ELJOBELE,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country 
fjS  Yemen,  a8  miles  S.  of  Abu-Arifch. 

ELIOTT,  or  Elliot,  George  Augaftus,  Lord 
Heathfield,  was  the  younpcll  fon  of  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Eltott,  Bait,  pf  Stobs,  in  Roxburgb- 
ihire;  and  was  bom  at  Stobs  [n  17 18.  He  re- 
ceived the  iirfl  rudiments  of  his  education  under 
8  private  tutor  ;*  and  was  early  ient  to  the  univer- 
fity  of  Lcydcn,  where  he  made  conlidcrable  pro- 
grefs  in  claflkal  learning,  and  fpoke  with  fluency 
and  elegance  the  German  and  French  language^. 
Being  defigned  for  a  military  Hf5e,  he  wasfent  from 
thence  to  the  celebrated  £to/f  R<yaU  du  Genie  Mi- 
Utaire  conduced  by  the  great  Vauban,  at  La 
Fere  in  Picardy  ;  where  he  laiti  the  foundation  oi 


partmcnt,  be  would  long  before  bis  death,  by  re- 
gular progreffion,  have  been  at  the  head  of  that 
corps.  Soon  after  this  he  was  appointed  aid  tk- 
camp  to  George  11.  and  was  dif*ingui<bed  forhii 
military  Ikill  and  difcipline. '  In  March  1759,  Ji« 
quitted  the  ad  troop  of  horfc  grenadier  guards, 
being  fclcdcd  to  raifc,  form,  and  difcipline,  tt 
firft  regiment  of  light  horfe,  called  after  him  K- 
oti*s.  As  foon  as  they  were  raifed  and  formed, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ciralq 
in  the  expedition  on  the  coafts  of  France,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  After  this  hcpaffed 
into  Germany*  where  he  was  employed  od  ;hc 
ftaff,  and  greatly  diftingwifhed  himfelf  in  a  »an<ty 
of  movements ;  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Mia* 
den,  where  he  headed  the  ad  line  of  horie  uodo^ 
the  marqois  of  Granby ;  and  where  his  regimflt 
difplayed  a  ftri<itnefs  of  difcipline,  an  adrnty  vd 
enterprife,  which  gained  them  fignal  honour.  Ir^ 
deed  they  have  been  the  pattern,  both  b  rcgari 
to  difcipline  and  appointment,  to  the  many  Iigl4 
dragoon  troops  that  have  been  fince  raifed  in  o^ 
fenrice.  From  Germany  he  was  recalled  in  X74j 
for  the  purpofe  of  being  employed  as  ficcoiui  t 
command  it)  the  memorable  expedition  agaioft  t) 
Havaimah.  On  the  peace  in  1763,  his  gallal 
regiment  w^  reviewed  by  the  king,  when  lh( 

Ereiented  to  his  majelly  the  ftandards  which  thi 
ad  taken  from  the  enem|r.  Gratified  with  tbt 
fine  difcipline  and  high  character,  the  king  aili 
Gen.  EUott  what  mark  of  hit  favour  he  could "" 
ftow  on  his  regiment  equal  to  their  merit  ?  Be 
fwered,  that  his  regiment  would  be  proud  if 
majefty  fliould  think,  that,  by  their  fcrviccs,  ^ 
were  intitled  to  the  diftindion  of  Ratals.  It 
accordingly  made  a  royal  regiment,  with  this 


what  he  fo  confpicuoufly  exhibited  at  the  defence    tering  title,  **  'fhe  15th',  or  King*s  Rbyal  Rq 
of  Gibraltar.    He  completed  his  military  couHc    inent  of  Light  Dragoons.**    At  the  fame  time  tl 


on  the  continent  by  a  tour,  for  the  purpofe  of  fee- 
ing in  practice  what  he  had  ftudied  in  theory. 
X^niffia  was  the  model  for  difcipline,  and  he  con- 
tinued fomc  time  as  a  volunteer  in  that  fervice. 
He  returned  to  Scotland,  in  1735,  in  the  17th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  u3troduced  by  his  father 

to  Lieut.  Col.  Peers  of  the  a.id  reg.  of  foot,  then    o-  - -  -1 «— / •«  -       .^ 

lying  at  Edinburgh,  as  a  youth  anxjous  to  bear    appointed  to  fucceed  Gfen.  A*tourt  as  cwnmiM 


king  exprefled  a  defire  to  confer  Ibme  hooonr 
the  general  himfelf  5  but  the  latter  declared,  th 
the  honour  and  fatisfa^ion  of  his  majefty*** 
probation  of  his  ferviccs  was  his  beft  rewai 
During  the  peace  he  was  not  idle.  Ifisptatfl 
lents  in  the  various  branches  of  itfie  miwary  a 
gave  him  ample  employment.    la  1774»  he  n 


arms  for  his  king  and  country.  He  was  according- 
ly entered  as  a  volunteer  in  that  regiment,  where 
he  continued  for  a  year  or  more.  He  then  went 
into  the  engineer  corps  at  Woolwich,  where  he 
continued  tiU  1740,  when  his  uncle  Col.  Eliott 
appointed  him  hie  adjutant  of  the  id  troop  of  horfe 
grtfUdiers.  With  thefe  troops  he  went  upon  fer- 
vice to  Germany,  and  was  with  them  in  a  variety 
of  a(5lions.  At  the  battles  of  Dcttingen  and  Fon- 
tenoy,  he  was  wounded.  In  this  regiment  he 
bought  the  rank  of  captain  and  major,  and  after- 
wards purchafcd  the  lieutenant-colondcy  from 
Col.  Brewerton,  who  fuccccded  to  his  uncle.  On 
arriving  at  this  rank,  he  rcfigiied  hiscommiffion  as 
an  engineer,  which  he  had  enjoyed  along  with 
his  other  rank,  and  in  which  fervice  he  had  been 
a^vely  employed  very  much  to  the  advan- 
ugc  or  his  country.  He  received  the  inftru^ons 
«^  the  faoious  engineer  Bellidor,  and  made  him- 
idf  completely  maftcr  of  gunnery.  Had  he  not  fo 


er  m  chief  of  the  forces  »o  Ireland;  but  did  w 
continue  long  in  this  ^tlon,  not  eyen  long  cnooi 
to  unpack  all  his  trunks :  for  finding  that  iota 
ferences  were  made  by  petty  autl^ority  derogitt 
ry  of  his  own,  he  refitted  the  pfiaicc  with  M 
coming  fph-it ;  and  not  choofing  to  difturb  m 
government  of  the  lifter  kingdom  on  a  nutter  ptf 
fonal  to  himfelf,  he  folicited  to  be  recalled.  « 
accordingly  was  fo,  and  appointed  to  the 
mand  of  Gibraltar  in  a  fortunate  hour  for  the  fate* 
ty  of  that  imporUnt  fortrefs.  The  fyftem  of  to 
life,  as  well  as  his  education,  peculiarly  qiMlifiw 
him  for  this  truft.  He  was  perhaps  the  poft  »■ 
ftemious  man  of  the  age  j  neither  indulging  bin* 
felf  in  animal  food  nor  wine.  He  never  (kpt  mofC 
than  four  houra  at  a  time ;  fo  that  he  was  up  l^ 
and  earlier  than  moft  other  men.  He  ft)  inur«4 
himfelf  to  habits  of  hardineft,  that  the  thifl^ 
which  arc  difficult  and  painful  to  other  men  wot 
to  him  hit  d>ily  pradicc,  and  rcwjcicd  ptowj 
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by  ufe-  It  could  not  be  cafy  to  ftacvc  fiich  a  man 
into  a  furreiKicr,  nor  poilible  to  furprifc  him.  The 
rwmpk  of  the  commander  in  chief  in  a  beficged 
ramfon  had  a  moft  perfuafive  efficacy  in  forming 
he  manneri  of  the  foldiery.  Like  him  his  brave 
bBowcn  came  to  regulate  their  lives  by  the  moft 
Irift  rules  of  difcipline  before  there  arofc  a  necef- 
hy  for  fo  doing ;  and  fevere  cxercife,  with  (hort 
lirt,  became  ba^tual  to  them  by  choice.  The 
fiiUtary  fyftem  of  difcipline  which  he  introduced, 
bkI  the  preparations  which  be  made  for  his  de* 
iroce,  were  contrived  with  fo  much  judgment, 
Dd  executed  with  fo  much  addrefs,  that  he  was 
ible  with  a  handful  of  men  to  preferve  his  poft  a- 
^nft  an  attack,  the  conftancy  of  which,  even 
ritboat  the  vigour,  had  been  fufficient  to  exhauft 
ny  common  let  of  men.  Colle^ed  within  him- 
Bf,  he  in  no  inftance  deftroyed,  by  premature 
tuuiks,  the  labours  which  would  coft  the  enemy 
anc,  patience,  and  expence  to  complete  ;  he  de- 

tTAtely  obferved  their  approaches,  and  feized 
the  proper  moment,  with  the  keeneft  perfpec- 
ioB,  in  which  to  make  hia  attack  with  fuccefs. 
le  never  fpent  his  ammunition  in  ufelefs  parade, 
ft  unimportant  attacks.  He  never  relaxed  from 
h  difcipline  by  the  appearance  of  lecurity,  nor 
iurded  the  Utcs  of  hi»  garrifon  by  wild  experi- 
IcqU.  Bv  a  cool  and  temperate  demeanour,  be 
kintained  his  ftation  for  three  years  of  conftant 
bcfiment,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  Spain  were 
■ployed.  All  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  on  this 
■nkm ;  and  his  condud  has  juftly  exalted  him 
I  the  moft  elevated  tank  in  the  military  annals  of 
Ifuin.  On  his  return  to  England,  the  gratitude 
I  the  Britiih  fenate  was  as  forward  as  the  public 
Ice  in  giving  bim  that  diftinguifhed  mark  his 
lent  deterveo.  Both  houfes  of  parliament  voted 
h  unanimous  addrefs  of  thanks  to  the  general. 
(W  king  conferred  on  him  t^e  honour  of  Knight 
f  the  Bath,  with  a  penfion  during  his  own  and  a 
icond  life  of  his  own  appointment ;  and  on  June 
^^  1787,  his  majefty  advanced  him  to  the  peer- 
fee  by  the  title  Ot  Lord  HenthfieU,  Baron  GiSral- 
•r,  permitting  bim  to  talce,  in  addition  to  his 
^y  arms,  the  arms  of  the  fortrcfs  he  had  fo 
b^ciy  defended*  to  perpetuate  to  futurity  his 
fcblc  condttdt.  Lord  Hcathfield  died  on  the  6th 
■Jt»  1790,  at  his  chateau  at  Auc-la*chapelle,  of 
fixoad  ftroke  of  the  palfy,  after  having  (or  fome 
Rtks  preceding  enjoyed  tolerable  good  health 
tti  an  unufual  flow  of  fpirits.  His  death  hap- 
ftoed  1  days  befo.-e  he  was  to  have  fet  out  for 
wjbom  in  his  way  to  Gibraltar ;  of  which  place 
JwMoncc  nuire  appointed  to  the  defence,  in 
•c  view  of  an  approaching  war. — He  married 
Mffie,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  of  Dcvon- 
«ire;  and  had  by  her  (who  died  in  1769)  Francis 
%i  Auft,  now  Lord  Heathfield,  lieutenant  colonel 
« t><  6th  regiment  of  horfe.^ 

KLIPHAZ,  [from  bK,  and  )*•,  i.  e.  the  ftrength 
«God,]  the  eldeft  of  Job'*  hree  uncharitable 
™J«.  From  his  being  ftil'.  !  the  Temanite^  it  is 
™«t  that  be  was  a  dcfcenuant  of  Efau,  by  Te- 
J*a»  the  fon  of  F.iphaz,  and  grandfon  of  Efau, 
g*  nrft  duke  of  Edom  ;  which  contributes  to  af- 
P  the  chronologift  in  fixing  the  period  when  Job 

Equation,  li  chcmlftry,  an  operation 


I    )  ELI 

by  which  a  more  fuQble  fubftancc  is  feparated 
from  one  that  is  lefs  fo,  by  means  of  a  heat  fuf- 
ficiently  intenfe  to  melt  the  former,  but  not  the 
latter.  Thus  an  alloy  of  copper  and  lead  may 
be  feparated  by  a  heat  capable  of  melting  the  lat- 
ter, but  not  the  former. 

(I.)  ELIS,  or  Elea,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
fertile  diftri*St  of  Peloponnefus,  famous  for  rai- 
fing  flax,  which  equalled  that  of  Judaea  in  finenefs* 
though  not  fo  yellow,  and  grew  no  where  elfe  ia 
Greece. 

(a.)  Elis,  the  capital  of  the  above  diftridl,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  Pentu«?,  which  ran  through  it.  It 
was  the  country  of  Ph^do  the  fi-iend  of  Plato, 
and  of  Pynrho  the  founder  of  the  Pyrrhonists. 
This  city  owed  its  origin  to  an  union  of  fmall 
towns  after  the  Perfian  war.  It  was  not  encom- 
pafled  immediately  with  a  wall ;  for  it  had  the 
care  of  the  temple  at  Olympia,  and  its  territorf 
was  folemnly  confecrated  to  Jupiter.  To  invade 
or  not  prote^  it  was  deemed  impiety ;  and  armies, 
if  marching  through  it,  delivered  up  their  wea- 
pons, which,  on  their  quitting  it,  were  reftoi*ed« 
Amidft  warring  ftates  this  city  enjoyed  repofe* 
was  reibrted  to  by  ftrangers,  and  ffouriftied.  It 
was  a  fchool  for  Olympia,  which  was  diftant  37 
miles.  The  athletic  excrcifes  were  performed 
there,'  before  the  more  folemn  trial,  in  a  gymna-> 
fium,  by  which  the  Pcnens  ran.  The  Hellamo- 
Dies,  or  prficfe(as  of  the  games,  paired  the  rival 
combatants  by  lot,  in  an  area  called  Plethriunc 
or  The  Acre.  Within  the  wall  grew  lofty  plane 
trees;  and  in  the  court,  which  was  called  the Xyst- 
us,  were  fcparate  courfes  marked  for  the  foot- 
races. A  fmaller  court  was  called  the  Quadrangles 
The  pracfcdts,  when  chofen,  refided  for  10  monthf 
in  a  building  eredcd  for  their  ufe,  to  be  inftruded 
in  the  duties  of  their  office.  They  attended  be- 
fore fun-rife  to  prefide  at  the  races ;  and  again  at 
noon,  the  time  appointed  for  the  pentathluna  or 
five  fports.  The  horfcs  were  trained  in  the  ago- 
ra or  market-place,  which  was  called  the  Hippo- 
drome. In  the  gymnafium  were  altars  and  a  ce- 
notaph of  Achilles.  The  women,  befides  other 
rites,  beat  their  bofoms  in  honour  of  this  hero, 
on  a  fixed  day  toward  funlet.  There  alfo  was  the 
town-hall,  in  which  extemporary  harangues  were 
fpoken  and  compofitions  recited.  It  was  hung 
round  with  bucklers  for  ornaments.  A  way  led 
from  it  to  the  baths  through  the  Secret  of  Silence; 
and  another  to  the  market- place,  which  was  plan- 
ned with  ft  reels  between  porticoes  of  the  Doric 
order  adorned  with  altars  and  images.  Among 
the  temples  one  had  a  circular  periftyle  or  colon- 
nade;  but  the  image  had  been  removed  and  the 
roof  was  fallen  in  the  time  of  Paufanias.  The 
theatre  was  ancient,  as  was  alfo  a  temple  of  Bac- 
chus, one  of  the  deities  principally  adored  at  Elis. 
Minerva  had  a  temple  in  the  citadel,  with  an  i- 
mage  of  ivory  and  gold  made  by  Phidias.  At  the 
gate  leading  to  Olympia  was  the  monument  of  a 
perfon,  who  was  buried,  as  an  oracle  bad  com- 
manded, neither  within  nor  without  the  city. 
The  ftruauics  of  Elis,  Dr  Chandler  obferves^ 
feem  to  have  been  raifcd  with  materials  far  lefs  e- 
legant  and  durable  thap  the  produce  of  the  Ionian 
and  Attic  quarries.  The  rains  are  of  brick,  and 
not  confiderabic,  conlifting  of  pieces  of  odinaiy 

wallf| 
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yn/l9f  and  an  oAagon  building  with  niche*,  which,  foul,  when  the  fuprcmc  faculties  mnrt  rcgn^arfr, 

it  18  fuppofcd,  was  the  temple  with  a  circular  pc-  the  inferior  paflionsand  affeftions  fbllowiog,  their 

rlftyle.     Thefe  (land  detached  frpoj  each  other,  arifett  a  ierenity  irvBnttely  beyond  the  quinteflencc 

ranging  in  a  vale  fouthward  fronythe  wide  bed  of  and  eiixir  of  worldly  delight.  Sotttb,    4.  Any  cor- 

thc  river  Peneus  ;  which,  by  the  margin,  has  fe-  dial ;  or  invigorating  fubftancc.— 


▼eral  large  ftones,  perhaps  reliqucs  ot  the  gymna- 
fium.  The  citadel  was  on  a  bill,  which  has  on 
the  top  fome  remnants  of  a  wall4 

(j.)  El  18,  a  village  of  Northumberland,  NW. 
•fDala. 

ELISA.    See  DiDo. 

ELISABETH.    See  Elizabeth. 

ELIS^CJS.     See  Elisha. 

ELISAVETGRAD,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  !n  the 
government  of  Ekaterinoflav,  on  the  Ingul,  108 
mile*  W.  of  Ekaterinoflav. 

ELISHA,  [ftrora  bK  and  rwr,  Heb.  1.  a  the  fal- 
tation  of  God,]  or  Elis^us,  the  fon  of  Shaphat, 
an  eminent  prophet  of  Ifrael,  the  difciple  and  fuc- 
ceflbr  of  Elijah.  His  call,  with  his  various  mi- 
racles and  prophecies  are  recorded  in  x  Kings, 
xix,  xxi.  a  Kings,  ii. — viii.  and  xiii.  He  died 
much  lamented-  by  Joalh  king  of  Ifracl,  A.  M. 
3165,  nnd  A.A.C.  850. 

ELISIIAH,  the  fon  of  Javan,  and  grandfon  of 


What  wonder  then,  if  fidds  and  region*  here 
Breathe  forth  e/ixir  pure !  Mrlf,  Par.  Lc^. 

(a.)  Elixir,  in  medicine,  (§  s.  def,  i.)  is  <ie- 
fined  by  others,  a  compound  tin^ure  extracted 
from  many  efficacious  ingredients.  The  diffcraxs 
between  a  tindure  and  an  elixir  fccms  to  be  thii, 
that  a  tinAure  is  drawn  from  one  ingrrdient^ 
fometimes  with  an  addition  of  another  to  open  it 
and  to  difpofe  it  to  yield  to  the  menftniom; 
whereas  an  ehxir  is  a  tindture  extradcd  from  fc» 
veral  ingredients  at  the  lame  time. 

(I.)  ELIZABETH,  queen  of  England,  daogi- 
ter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Ann  Boleyn,  was  bwti  ^ 
Greenwich,  Sept.  7th,  tszy  She  was  earVy  io^ 
(Iruded  to  the  learned  languages,  firft  by  Or 
dal,  and  afterwards  by  the  celebrated  Roger  j 
cham.  She  ac<^uired  likewife  confiderablc  ' 
ledge  of  the  lulian,  Spanifh,  and  French 
guages.  Dr  Grindal  was  alfo  her  preceptcx*  in  < 
vinity,  which  ihe  is  &id  to  have  ftudied  with 


Japhet,  is  frppofed  by  chronologlfts  to  have  been    common  application  and  induftry.     That 


the  progenitor  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eolia,  in  Lcf- 
isT  Afia,  and  of  Elis  and  Alifium  in  Pelopon* 

BcfuS. 

ELISHAW,  a  village  in  Northumberland. 

(i.)  *  ELISION.  «./  \el\fio,  Latin.]  i.  The 
adt  of  cutting  off;  as,  can*U  th*  attempt,  there  is 
an  elifion  of  a  fyllable. — You  will  obferve  the  ab- 


bcth  became  a  Proteftant,  and  her  filter  Mary 
Papift,  was  the  effe<ft  of  that  caufe  which  * 
mines  the  religion  of  the  rooft  of  mankind ; 
ly,  the  opinions  of  thofe  by  whom  they  arc  edsd 
ted  I  and  this  difference  of  opinion,  in  their  ti 
tors,  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  when  we  rccoDd 
th^t  their  father  was  of  l>olh  religions,  and  of 


breviations  and  tliftons,  by  which  conlonants  of    ther.    But  the  ftudics  of  Elizabeth  was  not 


moft  obdurate  founds  are  joined  together,  with- 
out any  foftcning  vowel  to  intervene.  Swift,  %, 
Divifion ;  feparation  of  parts. — ^The  caufc  given 
of  found,  that  it  wonld  be  an  elifion  of  the  air, 
whereby,  if  they  mean  any  thing,  they  mean  a 
cutting  or  dividing,  or  elfe  an  attenuating  of  the 
air,  is  but  a  term  of  ignorance.  Bacon* 4  Natural 
Hjjiory, 

(1.)  Elisions  are  pretty  frequently  met  with 
in  Englilh  poetry,  but  mote  frequently  in  the  La- 
tin, French,  &c.  They  are  chiefly  ufed  in  fup- 
prefling  the  a,  e^  and  /;  though  they  may  alfo 
fupprefs  any  of  the  other  vowels.     . 

•  ELIXA  riON.  n,f.  [elixus,  Latin.]  The  aft 
of  boiling  or  dewing  any  thing— Even  to  our- 
felves,  and  more  perfedl  animals,  water  performs 
1)0  fubftantial  nutrition  ;  fer\  ing  for  refrit'eration, 
dilution  of  folid  aliments,  and  its  tlixation  in  the 
ftornach.  Brozvn, 

(i.)  *  ELIXIR.  n,f,  [Arabick.]   i.  A  medicine 

made  by  ftrong  infulion,   where  the  ingredients 

are  almoft  difiblved  in  the  raenftruum,  and  give 

it  a  thicker  confidence  than  a  tindure.  ^incj, — 

For  when  no  healing  art  prevailed, 

When  cordials  and  elixirs  fail'd. 

On  your  pale  cheek  he  dropped  the  fhowV, 

KevivM  you  like  a  dying  flow'r.  iralUr, 

a.  The  liquor,   or  whatever  it  be,   with  which 
chy mills  hope  to  tranfmute  metals  to  gold. — 
No  chymift  yet  th'  eVtxir  got, 

But  glorifies  bis  pregnant  pot, 

If  by  the  way  to  nim  bcfal 

Some  odoriferous  thing,  or  medicinal.  Donne. 
3 .  The  extrad  or  Ijuinleircncc  of  any  thing. — ^In  the 


fined  merely  to  languages  and  theology  ;  ihe  1 
acquainted  with  the  political  hiftory  of  the 
cient^ ;  and  was  alfo  well  Ikillcd  in  mullc.  AAl 
the  iTiort  reign  of  her  brother  Edward,  our  heH 
ine  being  then  about  ao  years  of  age,,  her  jCn 
brand  fif^er  acceding  to  the  crown,  Elizabeth  d 
pericnced  a  confiderable  degree  of  perfecutiov^  i 
as  to  be  even  apprehenfive  of  a  violent  death.  SI 
was  accufcd  of  nobody  knows  what ;  itnpriSai 
ed  ;  and  we  are  told,  inhumanly  treated.  At 
by  the  interceflion  of  king  Philip  of  Spaiji, 
was  fet  at  liberty  ;  which  fhc  continued  to  cnji 
till,  on  the  death  of  her  piom  filler,  fhc,  00  d 
17th  of  Nov.  1558,  afcended  the  throne  of  £i| 
land.  Her  political  hiftory  as  a  queen,  is  Mmt 
fally  known  and  admired:  (See  England.)  ' 
her  attention  to  government,  did  not  fufpend 
puduit  of  learning.  Afcham  in  his-  Schooimjtp^ 
tells  us,  that,  about  1563,  five  yeara  after  ' 
accefllon,  ftie  being  then  at  Wind  for,  bd 
her  perfect  readinefs  in  Latin,  Italian,  Frcodl 
and  Spanilh,  (he  read  more  Greek  in  one  daytlEfl 
fome  prebendaries  of  that  church  did  rer.d  Latl 
in  a  whole  week.  She  employed  Sir  John  Fol 
tefcue  to  read,  to  her  Thucydidet,  Xenopbo^ 
Polyhius,  Euripidc5,  JEfchines,  and  Sopboda 
( Ballardf  p.  ii9.)-^That  the  Latin  language  w« 
familiar  to  her,  is  ofident-from  her  fpeech  to  til 
univerftty  of  Oxford,  when  (be  was  near  60 ;  fl 
well  as  from  her  fptrited  anfwer  to  the  PolHh  VB 
ba(rador  in  1598.  That  (he  was  alfo  ikilied  io  di 
art  of  poetry  appears,  not  only  firom  the  levcrf 
fcraps  which  have  been  preferred,  but  from  tU 
tcltimony  of  a  cotcmporary  writer,  Puttcshaflg 
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wBo  in  his  Art  ofEn^l,  Poetry  (^  very  fcarcc  book )    on  Plato. 

fcys,  "  But,  laft  in  recital,  and  fird  in  degree,  is 

tbc  queen,  whofc  learned,  delicate,  noble  mufe, 

afily  furmountcth  all  the  left,  for  fenfe,  fwect- 

De6,  or  fuhfilty,  be  it  in  tvle,  elegy,  epigram,  or 

mr  other  kind  of  poem."  3cc.    In  this  author 

D^c  to  be  found  only  a  fpe'^imen  of  i6  verfes  of 

her E ngllfti  poeti-f .    "But,"  fays  Mr  Wilpolc, 

■  a  greater  inftaoce  of  her  genins,  and  that  too  in 

Latin,  was  her  extempore  reply  to  an.  infolent 

Jrohibitifin  delivered  to  her  from  Philip  11.  by  hi« 

unbAlTador,  m  this  tetrallic. 

Tc  veto  ne  pefpa^  bello  drfendere  Belgaa : 

Qaa  Dracus  enpuit,  nunc  r'ftituantur  oportet: 

Qiia^  pater  evertjt,  jubco  te  condere  cellas: 

Rclipo  papat  fac  reftituatur  ad  ungucih. 
'Shcioflantly  anfwered  him,  with  as  much  fpirit 
I  Die  iifcd  to  return  his  invafions," 

Ad  Grsccas,  bone  rex,  fient  man^^ta  kalendas. 
iWg  prcffed  by  a  Romifh  prieft,  during  her  per- 
scation,  lo  declare  her  opinion  concerning  the 
Jd  prcfcncc  of  Chrift's  body  in  ihc  wafer,  flic 
rfwcred, 

Chrlft  was  the  Word  that  fpakc  it ; 

B<  took  the  bread,  and  brake  it ; 

And  what  that  Word  did  make  it, 

ITwt  I  believe,  and  take  it.  Fuller. 

f  Waiter  Raleigh  having  wrote  on  a  Window, 

Wn  wonld  I  climb,  yet  fear  I  to  fall ; 

k  immediately  wrote  under  it, 

If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  climb  not  at  alii 

IVorth.  ofbrvonjh,  261. 
W)cth  was  doubtlcfs  a  woman  of  lingular  ca- 
Wy  and  extraordinary  Acquirements ;  and,  if 
I  coqW  forget  the  fate  of  our  Q.  Mary,  and  of 
rown  Eavourite  Elfex,  together  with  the  burn- 
{^  aUw  An^baptifts ;  in  flioit,  could  we  fof- 
fc^locontempUte  her  charadet  through  the  me- 
m  of  religion  and  morality,  we  might  pto- 
*nce  her  the  moa  illuftrious  of  illoftrioiis  wo- 
»•  (SeeENOLANO,  Mart,  and  ScoTLANij.) 
t  died  at  Richmond,  the  a4th  March  i6oz, 
Jd  7c,  having  reigned  44  years ;  and  was  inter- 


t  t  t 

S.  Boethius  de  con/olatione  philo/opbuf^ 
tranflatcd  into  EngliOi ;  159^.  9.  Sallujlitu  de  bello 
yu^u  thinof  tranflatcd  into  Englilh ;  1590.  lo. 
A  play  pf  Euripides,  tranflated  irito  Latin,  (Cat. 
of  Royal  Auth.)  11.  A  Priycr  for  the  ufe  of  her 
fleet  in  the  great  expedition  in  1596.  iz.  Part 
of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  tranflattd  into  Engliih 
anno  1598.  13.  Plutarch  de  turiofitaie^  tranflated 
into  Englifli.  14.  Letters  on  various  otcafionS  to 
different  perfons :  fcveral  fpecchcs  to  her  {Parlia- 
ment ;  and  a  number  of  other  pieces^ 

(H.)  Elizabethj  emprefs  of  Uuflla,  daughter 
of  Peter  the  Great,  (whetice  her  pitronymic  title 
6i  Petrfywfiaf)  difVinpiifbed  herfelf  by  hCr  fignal 
clemency.  She  made  a  vow,  that  ,no  perfoa 
fliotild  bc^but  to  dcAth  in  her  rci^n,  and  Ihe  ftrid- 
ly  oblerved  it.  The  example  was  followed,  and  ^ 
confirmed  b^  law,  under  the  late  Cath^ine  II. 
Elizabetli  died  in  tySt,  in  the  zlfl  yeir  of  Her 
reign,  arid  5 id  of  her  9^c,    See  Russia. 

^III.)  Rliza^eth,  in  geography,  a  to\^fliip 
df  Pennfylvania,  in  Lancafter  county,  which  hair 
a  Dutch  church;  18  miles  NW.  by  W.  of  Lancaf- 
tcr,  and  84  W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia; 

(IV.)  Elizabeth  alfo  makes  part  of  the  liarac* 
df  feveral  other  places  in  America }  vi2, 

1.  ElizabetjI,  CAfrEi  a  promontory  on  the 
NW.  coall  of  America.  It  fonris  the  W.  poirtt 
of  Prince  William's  Sound,  ahd  the  E.  of  Cook's 
river.     Lon.  15 4.  15.  W.  Lat.  ^9.  to.  I^. 

2.  Elizabeth  city,  a  county  of  Virginia^ 
between  the  rivt-rs  James  and  York,  bounded  by 
Warwick  and  Ydrk  counties  on  the  W.  and  Che- 
f^peak  Bay  on  the  £.  and  N.  It  is  18  milbs  long^ 
and  8  broad,  and  contained  1,^74  citizens,  and 
1,876  flaves,  in  1790,  accoiding  to  Dr  Morfcj 
b\it  Mr  Jofeph  Scott,  in  his  Unifed  Stales  Ga%et^ 
teer,  makes  the  uumbcr  2574  citizens,  and  8176 
flives. 

3.  KliIabeth  tsLAfiDs,  i6  fmaU  iflandd  o£ 
Maftichufetts,  on  the  $E.  fide  of  Buzzard's  Bay* 
extending  SW.  from  Barnltable  county,  and  bear- 
ing NW.  from  Martha's  virieyard.    CattaKunk* 


•  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  irl  Wellminfter    Nafliawn,  Nafliawennai  Pafqui,  and  Pioequefe* 

*fy.    Her  fucceflbr  James  erc^ed  a  magnifl-    are  the  chief  of  them.    They  belong;  to  Duke'* 

"  '  *        56* 


jt  monument  to  her  mertibry.— She  wrote,  i 
K  Minrour,  or  Glafs  of  the  Sinful  Soiil.  This 
•  tranflated  out  of  French  verfe  into  Englifh 
•fi  when  (he  was  eleven  years  old.  It  was  de- 
«cd  to  queen  Catharine  Parr.  Probably  it 
i  ncvtr  printed  ;  but  thfc  dedication  and  pre- 


coiinty,  <lnd  He  between  LonI  ^6.  jfand  70. 
W.  and  between  Lat.  41.  24.  and  41*  3i-  N. 

,4.  Elizabeth  river,  a  nvcr  of  the  United 
States,  the  S.  Head  water  of  which  rifes  frdnri  the 
Great  Difmal  Swamp,  and.  running  through  X\f 
ginia,  falls  into  Jarats  river.    A  navigable  canal 


*  wi  preferred  in  the  Sylloge  epijlolaruni,  in  wdi  begun  to  be  dug  in  1797,  to  conncA  this  ri^ 
*jnc'»  edition  of  UdH  ioro-Juitenfisi  p.  161.    ver  with  the  PaSqUotank,  which  is  14  milr?  dif* 

■T^yers  ahd  Meditations,'  fee.  Dedicated  to  tant.  The  canal  company  arc  incorporate. l  by 
'uther,  dated  at  Hatfield,  1545.  M.S.  in  Xht  the  IcgiflatUres  of  Virginia  ahd  N.  Caroliha.  Thig 
fjlibfary.    :$.  A  Dialogue  out  of  Xcnophon, 

wck,  between  Hiero  a  King,  yet  fome  time 

r'»itc  perfoti,  and  Simonides  a  Poet^  as  touch- 

l«f  fife  of  the  Prince  and  Private  Man.     Firit 

■■^Mrom  a  M.S.  in  her  own  hand  writing,  in 

JvCkmlcman's  Magazine  for  1743.      4.  Two 

^1^^^  Ifocratei,  trandatcd  into  Latin.     $,    unnitiaua  crecK,  ' 

K  rl[^^  *^  Cambridge.     Prefetted  in  the    the  other  ports  co 

Pr«  library;  in  Hollinflied's  Chron.  p.  1206;        5.  Eliza»eth 

■«»  Fuller's  Hift.  of  Cambr.  p.  138.     6.  Latin    in  the  Straits  of  > 

f^^Ot^QTdi  in  Wood's  Hift.  and  Aniiq.       -     -   « 

!lf\  £^-  **  P-  *^9-  *'^o  »"  ^^  J<^^>^*»  Apptndix 


canal  will  pafs  about  a  mile  E.  of  Drummord't 
Fond,  from  which  it  will  receive  water;  and 
when  finiflied,  will  open  a  moO  beneficial  inland 
navigation  ftom  the  head  of  Chcfapeak  Bay,  iif. 
eluding  all  the  rivers  in  Virginia  to  Georgetowci 
iif  S.  Carolmsl,  and  by  the  canal  from  Elktown  to 
Chriftiaua  creek,  will  extend^  to  Philadelphia,  and 
cdnoeJled  with  the  Delaware* 

s  BAYi  a  bay  of  S.  America, 
Magellan*    Lon.  73.  24.  W*  Lat* 
5J-  43-  S. 
I,  ZLxtkt^TH^f  litANO,  Q,uBtN,  AH  iflaod 
A  Comment   in  the  ibove  bAy.-  /    c\r\ciU> 

y  y    itized  by  VjOLJ^J^j 
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%  Elizabeth-town,  a  poft  town  of  N.  Ca-    into  the 
rollna,  capital  of  Bladen  county,  on  the  NW. 
branch  of  Cape  Fear  river;  36  miles  S.  of  Fayettc- 
ville,  and  47  NW.  of  Wilmington. 

8.  Elizabeth-toww,  a  tox^^n  of  N.  Carolina, 
capital  of  Tyrrcl  connty,  in  Edcntown  diftri^  ; 
40  miles  froo^  Fayctteville,  and  ss  N W.  of  Wil- 
mington. 

9.  EtizABETHTOwM.apoft town ofNcwJer- 
fey,  in  EfTcx  county,  feated  on  a  rivulet,  which 
runs  into  Arthur  KuU,  6  miles  S.  of  Newark,  and 
IS  SW.  by  W.  of  New  York.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldefl  towns  in  the  ftate,  having  been  purchafed 
of  the  Indians  fo  early  as  1664.  li  has  a  hand- 
fome  prefbyterian  church,  and  had  formerly  an  c- 
legant  epifcopal  one,  which  was  burnt  in  i;So» 
by  a  refugee,  a  native  and  inhabitant  of  the  town! 
Lon.  I.  3.  E.  of  Philadelphia :  Lat.  40.  39.  N. 

10.  Elizabeth-town,  a  poft  town  of  Mary- 
land, capital  of  Wafliinpion  county,  formerly  call- 
ed Hagar's  TOWN,  feated  in  the  vale  of  Cone- 
cocheaque.  6  miles  ^om  the  Potomac.  It  has  an 
Epifcopalian,  a  Pre fbyterian,  and  a  German  Lu- 
theran church  ;  with  a  court  houfe,  jail,  and  320 
houfes  in  regular  (Ireets.  It  carries  on  a  good 
trade  with  the  weftern  country,  and  lies  1 75  milea 
W.  by  S.  of  Philadelphia.  Lon.  %.  3  7.'  W.  of  that 
meiidian :  Lat.  39.  38.  N. 

^  II.  Elizabeth-town,  a  town  of  Pennfylva- 
nia  in  Lancafter  county,  in  the  townfliip  of  Eli- 
zabeth, tSee  N**  III.)  feated  on  Conoy  cretk, 
which  falls  into  the  Sufquehannah.  Lon»  i.  a6. 
W.  of  Philadelphia.  Lat.  40.  9.  N. 

la.  Elizabeth-town,  a  village  of  Pcnnfylva^ 
nia,  in  Allegany  county,  on  the  SE.  fide  of  the 
Monongahela,  18  miles  SE.  of  Pittfburg,  and  313 
W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia.  Lon.  79.  aa.  W.  Lat. 
40. 13.  N. 

(i.)  •  ELK.  »./.  [-f/r,  Saxon.]  The  elk  is  a 
lar^e  and  (lately  animal  of  the  (lag  kind. .  The 
neck  is  (hort  and  (lender  ;  the  ears  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  four  in  breadth.  The  colour  of  its 
coat  in  Winter  *is  greyifh,  in  Summer  it  is  paler. 
The  horns  of  the  male  elk  are  (hort  and  thick 
near  the  head,  where  it  by  degrees  expands  into 
a  great  breadth,  with  feveral  prominences  in  its 
c^es.  iff//. — 

And,  fcarce  his  head 
.RaisM  o'er  the  heapy  wreath,  the  branching  elk 

Lies  flumb'ring  filent  in  the  white  abyfs,  Tbomf. 

(1.)  ELK,inzoology.SeeCERvus,$I.x;N''i,a. 

(J.)  Elk,  in  geography,  a  navigable  river  of 
thcUnited  States  in  the  Eaftem  Shore  of  Mary- 
knd;  which  rifes  in  Chefter  county,  Pcnnfylvania, 
a^d  running  SSW.  3;  miles,  falls  into  Chc(apeak 
Bay,  on  the  S.  fide  of  Turkey  Point. 

(4.)  Elk,  a  (hort  navigable  river  in  Tenne(ree 
and  Georgia,  which  rifes  in  TenneiTce,  near  the 
head  waters  of  Duck  river,  and  running  SW.  falls 
mto  the  TenncfTee  at  Mufcle  (hoals. 

{k,)  Elk  antelope,  in  zoology.  Sec  Capra, 
J  VIJ.  N^  la. 

'ELKESI^Y,  a  village  in  Nottinghamfhire.  . 

ELK  HOLM,  a  fca  port  of  Sweden,  in  Bleking, 

on  the  Jialtic,  04  miles  W.  of  Carlfcroon..    Lon, 

14.  15.  E.  Lat.  56.  ao.  N. 

♦  EI.K-HORN,  a  river  of  Kentucky,  which  nfes 

in  Fayette  county,  and  running  NW.  by  W.  falls 
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Kentucky,  8  miles  below  Frankfort, 
where  it  is  50  yards  broad.  Its  whole  coorft, 
which  is  remarkably  crooked,  is  abottt  50  miks. 

ELKINGTON,  north,)  Two  Englift  tt!. 

Elkington,  south;  \  lages  near  LouUi 
Lincoln  (hire. 

ELKRIDGE,  a  town  of  Maryland,  in  Arc 
Arundel  county,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  PaUpfes, 
S  miles  SW.  of  Baltimore,  and  19  NW.  of  Adm- 
polis.     Lat.  39.  I  a'.  30^.  N* 

ELK5TONE,  a  village  of  England,  10  miki 
E.  of  Glouccfter. 

ELKTON,  a  poft  town  of  Maryland,  in  tlie 
Eaftem  Shore,  capital  of  Cecil  county,  feitcd  at 
the  confluence  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Elk,  ij 
miles  above  its  mouth.  It  has  a  court  houiir, 
academy,  and  a  bri(k  trade ;  and  lies  47  miles SVii 
of  Philadelphia,  and  56  SE.  of  Baltimore,  Loin 
o.  46.  W.  of  ••- iladelphia.    Lat.  39.  37.  N, 

(x.)  •  ELL.  n./.  [elny  Saxon.]  i.  A  mcafini 
containing  45  inches,  or  a  yard  and  a  quarter.-" 
They  are  faid  to  make  yearly  40,000  pieces  of  l^ 
nen  cloth,  reckoning  200  ells  to  the  piece.  A 
S/on,  a.  It  is  taken  proverbially  for  a  long  iBt>< 
fore. — 

Acquit  thee  bravely,  play  the  man ; 

Look  not  on  pleafures  as  they  come,  hot  go: 
Defer  not  the  laft  virtue  ;  life's  poor  fpa3 

Makes  not  an  ell  by  trifling  in  thy  woe.  BethM 

(i.)  The  Ell  is  a  meafure,  which  obtains,  vi 
der  different  denominations,  in  moft  countril 
whereby  cloths,  ftufTs,  linens,  filks,  5cc.  are  nfei 
ly  meafored;  anfwcring  nearly  to  the  yard  of  £j^ 
land,  the  canna  of  Italy,  the  vara  of  Spain,  tl 
palm  of  Sicily,  &c.  Scrvius  will  have  the  ell  1 
be  the  fpace  contained  between  the  two  hart 
when  (hatched  forth ;  but  Suetonius  makci  I 
only  the  cubit.  The  ells  moft  frequently  ofc 
with  us  are  the  Engli(h  and  Flemiih  ;  the  fonsd 
containing  3  feet  9  inches,  or  one  yard  andaqa* 
tof^  the  latter  only  ^^  inches,  or  3  quarters  of  1 
yard ;  fo  that  the  ell  Engli(h  is  to  the  Flcmilh  d 
as  5  to  3.  In  Scotland,  the  ell  contains  37  i!^ 
Englifli  inches.  M.  Ricard,  in  his  Trcatltc  Q 
Commerce,  reduces  the  ells  thus:  100  dkof  Aai 
fterdam  are  equal  to  98  J  of  Brabant,  Antw«|! 
and  BruflTels;  to  58^  of  England  and  France;  I 
no  of  Hamburg,  Francfort,  LeipHc,  M^^ 
logne ;  125  of  Brtdaw ;  no  of  Bergen  and  Dna 
theim  ;  and  117  of  Stockholm. 

ELLAR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circled 
Wcftphalia,  and  principality  of  Nafliu  Dilk» 
burg,  12  miles  SSE.  of  Dillenhurg. 

ELLEDAT,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ccylofi,  a 
miles  S.  of  Candy, 

ELLEHOJ.Mr  or  Elkholm.    See  Elkhoia 

(i.)  ELLEN,  a  river  m  Cumberland. 

(a.)  Ellen,  a  town  of  the  French  republic,  i^ 
the  department  of  the  Rocr,  and  ci-dcvant  ducfaf 
of  Ju!icrs,-4  miles  SE.  of  Juliers. 

ELLEKBOGEN,  a  tov-n  of  Germany,  in  tic 
county  of  Bregentz,  17  miles  SSE.  of  Bregcctz. 

ELLENBOROUGH,  a  town  of  EngUnd,  ^ 
Cumberland  near  Mary  port. 
-•ELLENHALL,  a  vUUgc  in  Staffordfture. 

ELLENHOFE^,  a  town  of  Germany,  »i 
county  of  Bregcntz,  14  miles  ENE.  of  Bregci 

ELLERBECK,  a  town  near  NoithaUert"' 
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ELLERENA,  or  Elerena,  a  town  of  Spain,  lumn,]  a  genus  of  cryftals;  the  bodies  of  which 
b  the  province  of  Eftremadura,  belonging  to  the  are  compofed  of  an  hexai.gular  column,  confider- 
tnights  of  the  order  of  .St  Jago,  by  whom  it  was  ably  thick  and  fhort,  affixed  irregularly  at  one  end 
banded;  SS  ^^^^^  N.  of  Seville,  and  52  W.  of  to  feme  folid  body,  and  terminated  at  the  other 
^KiJova.  Lon.  ic.  48.  E.  Peak  of  Tcneriffe.  Lat.    hj  an  hcxangular  pjramid.    There  arc  two  Ipe- 

cic- ;  one  Ihort,  bright,  and  rolourlcfe,  found  ia 

great  plenty  in  New  Spain  and  other  parts  of  A- 

mcrica;   the  other,    a  fhort,   dull,    and  dulky 

brown  one,  found  in  Germany,  and  fomctimea  in 

England. 

ELLIPSE,  or    \  in  geometry.     Sec   Conic 

(i.)  ELLIPSIS,  5  Sections,  InJ^x. 

(a.)  •  Ellipsis,  ji./  [txxuwi;,]     i.  A  figure 

of  rhetorick,  by  which  fomething  is  left  out  ne- 

. — wv-..,  -  ....-^^  ...  *-«^»«.  ceflary  to  be  fupplied  by  the  hearer:  as,  theibwg 

I  ELLESDON,  a  town  of  Northumberland,  28  /  iove^  for  the  thing  which  Ilo^c. — The  words  arc 
■ilfs  NW.  of  Ncwcaftlc.    Lon.  i.  49.  W.    Lat.    delivered  by  way  of  r/Zij^j,  Kom.  iv.  .18.    Ham^ 

|j.  23.  N. mond,    2.  [In  geometry.]    An  oval  figure,  being 

_  generated  from  the  fedHon  of  a  cone,  by  a  plane 

•  i«f  i')  x^ubcsmcKb,  A  luwii  diiu  icriuc  uiiirit4.  Cutting  both  fides  of  the  cone,  but  not  parallel  to 
fctcd  on  the  above  lake,  16  miles  NNW.  of  the  bafe,  which  produces  a  circle,  and  meeting 
pkrcwfbury,  and  176  NW.  of  London.    Lon.  a.    with  the  bafc  when  produced.  Harris. — On  the 

cylinder  inclined,  dcfcribe  an  ellipjis  parallel  to 
thQ  horizon.  IVilkins's  Ddtdalus. — The  planetg 
could  not  poffiblj  acquire  fuch  revolutions  in  cir- 
cular orbs,  or  m  Mpfej  very  little  ccccntrick. 
Bentley^ 

»  ELLIPTICAL.  \  a^,  (from  jillipjis.'\     Ha- 

*  ELLIPTICK.     5  ving  the  form  of  an  ellip. 

fis;  oval.— Since  the  planets  move  in  r///^/iV>  or- 

W>«1.    Lon.  77.  46  E.  Lat.  21.  12.  N.  bits,  in  one  of  whofc  foci  the  fun  18,  and  by  a  ra- 

'pfffp     c— .  n,^    -MO  »   .„,!  .  ^^Jg  from  the  (iin  defcribt  equal  areas  in  equal 

times,  which  no  other  law  of  a  circulating  fluid, 
,  *,»-i-,jiiiv^n*'xiYi,  iiic  name  oi  5  £.uguiii  viii«gc9;  but  the  harmonicaj  circulation,  can  account  for; 
g.  I.  in  Hamp(h.  N.  of  Ringwood :  2.  in  Nor-  we  muft  find  out  a  law  for  the  paracentrical  mo- 
te, SW.  of  Attlehurgh  :  3.  in  ditto,  W.  of  Bee-  tion,  that  may  make  the  orbits  elliptick,  Cheyne^s 
Pb  :  4.  in  ditto,  S  W.  of  Hingham :  and,  5.  in  Nor-    PhtL  Pi  in, — In  animals  that  gather  food  from  the 

ground,  the  pupil  is  oval  or  elliptical ;  the  great-, 
eft  diameter  going  from  fide  to  fide.  Cheyne*s 
pt,  in  Tolland  county,  12  miles  NE.  of  Hart-    Phil.  Prin. 

JjJi  6  W.  of  Tjllaiid  ;  containing  about  aoo  fit-        ELLIS,  a  riyer  oi  ^he  United  States,  a  branch 

of  the  Saco,  in  the  diflridt  of  Miine. 

ELLISIA,  iu  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nla  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  28th  order,  l^uridjt.  The  corplla  is  monopc- 
talous  and  funnel  ihapcd ;  the  berry  camous  and 
bilocuhr;  there  are  two  feeds  muricated  or  fct 
with  ftpall  raifed  points,  the  one  higher  than  the 
other. 
ELLISLEY,  a  village  in  Cambridgeihire. 
(i.)  ELLON,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in  Aber-. 
deenr'src,  9  miles  lon^  from  S.  to  N.  and  5  broad .^ 
The  furface  is  partly  hilly,  and  the  higher  grounds 
are  covered  with  heath.  The  foil  is  veiy  various. 
Oats  and  bear  are  the  chief  produce ;  flax,  tur- 
nips, clover,  rye-grafs,  and  potatoes,  are  alfo  cul- 
tivated. There  are  likewife  fmiU  plantations  of 
firs,  elms,  afties,  alders,  Sec.  The  population  in 
1 791,  as  ftated  by  the  rev.  Mr  Miln,  in  his  report 
to  Sir  J,  Sinclair,  was  i  J30,  and  had  decrcafed 
693  fmce  1755.    All  the  women  and  fome  old 
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ILLFRKER,  a  village  in  Yorkfliire. 
^ILLERSfJE,  of)  the    ancient    patrimonial 
ELLERSLIE,        J   feat  of  the  celebrated  Scots 
atriot,  Sir  William  Wallace,  lies  near  Paiflcy  in 
/cofrcwfhire. 
(r.)  ELLERTON,  a  town  in  Shroplhire. 

J  (2.)  Ellirton,  in  Yorkfliire,  near  Dcrwent. 

i  (3.)  Ellerton,  in  Yorklhire,  N.  of  the  Swale. 

j  ELLESBOROUGH,  a  village  in  Bucks. 
ELLESDON,  a  town  of  Northumberland,  28 
ilfs  NW.  of  Newcaftle.    Lon.  i.  49.  W.    LaU 

20.  N. 

(i.)  ELLESMERE,  a  large  lake  in  Salop. 
(j,  3.)  Ellesmere,  a  town  and  fertile  diftri6^, 
itcd  on  the  above  lake,    16  miles  NNW.  of 
_   cwfbury,  and  176  NW.  of  London.    Lon.  a. 
is.  W.  Lat.  52.  53.  N. 

Ef.LFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
•f  Upper  Saxony,  and  circle  of  Vogtland,  2  miks 
ftofAucrbich. 

ELLICHPOLTR,  a  city  of  Indoftan,  and  capi- 
W  of  a  circar  of  the  lame  name,  hi  the  county  of 
Icraj,  fubjed  to  the  Nizam,    It  was  formerly  the 
^?wtal  of  Berar ;  and  is  144  miles  NE.  of  A^run- 
"«l.    Lon.  77.  46  E.  Lat.  21.  12.  N. 
ELLIE.    See  Ely,  N^  2,  and  3. 
•  ELLIN3URGH,  a  town  in  Lan.-afhire. 
^ELLINGHAM,  the  name  of  5  Englifli  villages; 
I.  in  Hampfti.  N.  of  Ringwood  :  2.  in  Nor- 
SW.  of  Attlehurgh  :  3.  in  ditto,  W.  of  Bcc- 
4.  in  ditto,  S  W^  of  Hingham :  and,  5 .  in  Nor- 
Ifcumbcrlaod,  NW.  ot  Sundcriand. 
(i.)  ELLING  TON,  a  townihip  of  Conneai- 
%  in  Tolland  county,  12  n}ilcs  NE.  of  Hart- 
_    *  6  W.  of  Tjllaiid  ;  containing  about  aoo  fii- 
Pfiics.  a* 

(2— 4»)  Ellington,  the  name  of  3  Englifli 
^ge*:  viz.  i.  in  Huntingdonfh.  near  Silthorp; 
4.  and  3.  in  Yorkfhire,  near  M:iiham. 

Elliot,  Lord  Hcathfield.    See  Eliot. 
L  tLLIPOMACROSTYLA,  in  natural  hiftofy, 
prom  iXiawri  imperfeH^  /iat^o;  long,  and  rfX«f  a  co* 
q.  d.  an  impeded  cryftaJ  with  a  long  co- 
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lumo,]  the  name  of  a  gcnujj  of  cryftals.  The  per 
ffft  figure  of  cryftal  being  a  column  terminated 
by  a  pyramid  at  each  end,  thofe  which  want  this 
charadcr  are  e/leemcd  imperiled :  and  according- 
ly the  bodies  of  this  genus  arc  defined  to  be  im- 
peded cryftals  with  lingle  pyramids ;  one  end  of 
U  (TT  column  being  affixed  to  fome  foUd  tjody,  and 
cooipofcd  of  thni  and  flender  hexangular  columns, 
Icnninatcd  by  hexangular  pyramids.  They  arc 
"Wccahedral.  Of  thefe  cryftals  authors  cuume- 
Tite  many  fpecies ;  among  which  arc  the  whiiifli 
P^udd  fpng  crj-ilal,  a  bright  brown  kind,  a  dull 
«<>^  kind,  and  a  bright  yellow  kind ;  all  which 


»c  ttthrr  diftinguiftied  according  to  the  different  men  and  boys  arc  employed  in  knitting  ftockings. 

Itngtht  of  their  pyramids.  *  A  valuable  falmon  fifticry  is  eftabliihed  on  the 

ELLIPOPACHYSTYLA,   in  natural  hiljory,  Ythan,   which  runs  through  the   pariih,   from 

Jom  tXXHrm  imperfeSf  irm^yf  thicks  and  tvXtt  a  co-  W.  to  E. 
«««i  j.i/.  an  impcrfcd  cryftal  with  a  thick  €©•       (*.)  Ei-i'ON,  the  only  \illagc  ia  the  above  pa- 
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Tj(h,  ^ontaitied  19Q  foqls  in  i;9i.  It  bjs  n  fm.ill 
m^nufaiflory  of  woollen  clotn ;  and  4  fairs  on 
TMci^ays;  in  May,  June,  Aii^.  nnd  Novern. 

fLLOUGHTON,  a  town  iKarFerriby,  Yorkf. 
LLOWf  in  Suffolk,  S.  of  BecHles. 
(1.)  *  ELM.  n-f'  {u)mus^  Lat.  e/w,  Saxon]  i. 
The  name  of  a  tree.  The  fpecie*  a^c,  the  com- 
ipon  fougl)  Icaycd  elm  ;  the  witch  hnzeJ,  or  broail- 
Icaved  elm,  by  fomc  called  the  Britifh  elm  ;  the 
imooth-leaved  or  witch  elm.  Kcithcr  of  ihcm 
^crc  origjOAlly  natives  of  this  coujitry  ;  but  thry 
have  propagated  tbemfelves  by  iecd»  and  fucl^cis 
in  fucb  plenty,  as  hardly  to  be  rooted  out*;  tfpc- 
dally  in  hcdgmiws,  vhcrc  tfiere  is  harbnur  for 
their  roots.  The?  arc  very  proper  to  place  in 
hedgerows  upon  the  borders  of  fields,  where  they 
will  (brive  better  than  when  planted  in  a  >vood  or 
cldfe  plantation,  and  their  (hade  will  not  be  yery 
SnjuiiouMo  whatever  grows- under  them ;  for  t'bey 
may  be  trained  in  form  if  an  hedge,  keeping  them 
cut  every  ytaf ,  to  the  heigbt  of  40  or  50  feet  j-  but 
tbcy  (hould  net  bt  planted  top,  near  fruit  trees ; 
l^ecaufe  the  roots  of  the  elm  will  intermix  w  ith 
the  roots  of  other  trcc&,.and  deprive  them  of  nou- 
jKhm^nt.  irl/i/^r. — 

The  niral  feat, 
Whofe  lofty  elms  and  venerable  oaks, 
Invite  the  rook>  who  high  amid -the  boughs. 
In  early  Spring,  his  airy  city  builds.     Thomjian, 
9.  It  was  ufed  to  fupport  vines,  to  which  the  pocti 
allude. — 

t      Thou  art  an  f/w,  my  hufband  ;  I  a  vine, 
Whofe  weakricfs  marncd  to  thy  tlronger  ftatc, 
J^akcs  mc  with  thy  ftrength  to  communicate. 

....  SJbaAe/f. 

(a.)  Elm,  in  botany.    Sec  Ulmus. 
3.)  Elm,  in  geography,  a  town  of  the  Helve- 
tic republic,  in  the  ci  dcvant  canton  of  G4ai-is  5  6 
miles  S.  of  Gl^iris. 

^   /-    A     1/T    AAA'     ^' fUr* 


(I.)  ELMA,  a' river  of  Rnfila, 

(^.j  t^M^,  a  town  of  Ruflia,int|ic  ^joremment 
f»f  Archangel,  at  the  conflux  of  the  El  ma  and  the 
Petcboi^,  J 14  miles  E.  of  Archangel. ' 
.  ELMACH:US»  Ciedrgf,  authir  of  a  Fi/?ory 
tfthf  Saracffif^  wai  borq  in  Egypt  towards  the 
lAiddle  ot  the  13th  ctnfuiy.  lUa  hiftory  comgp 
down  from  Mahomet  tp  the  year  of .  the  licgira 
511,  anfwtiing  to  A.  D.  1134;  in. which  he  fets 
down  year  by  ^ear,  ip  a  vci'y  concife  manner, 
•whatever  regards  the  Saracen  tmpire,  intermixed 
with  fofpc  paflages  relating  to  the  eaftem  Chrifti- 
ins,.  .His  abilities  muff  have  been  confiderabfe ; 
fncc,  though  be  profpifcd  Chriftianjiy,  hO»eld 
so  office  of  Iruft  near  the  perfons  of  the  Mahome- 
tan princes^  He  was  (on  to  Yafer  Al  Almid,  fc- 
cretary  to  the  coujicil  6t  war  under  the  fullans  of 
^.pyP^  ^P^  45  years;  and  in  113$,  when  his  fa- 
ther died,  fucctcded  him  m  his  place.  His  hifto- 
ry of  the  Saracens  was  tranflated  from  Arabic  in- 
to Latin  by  Erpinius ;  and  printed  in  thefe  two 
languages  in  folio,  at  JUyden,  in  1625.  '  Erpinius 
^itd  before  the  publication ;  but  Gplius  took  care 
of  it,  and  perfixcd  a  preface.  It  was  dedicated  by 
Erpinius's  widow  to  Dr  Andrews,  bilhopof  Win- 
chefter. 

^  ELMADIA,  El  MEDEA,  or  Africa,  a  port  of 
Tunis.    Sec  Africa. 

'1  )  ELMfi,  a  vilU^c  in  Cambridgeftiirc.  ^  ' 
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"        (i.)  E^MK,  in  Soroerfctihipe,  near  Whitlqr. 
(3.)  £li4E,  St.  caflle,  intbeiOeof  Malta,(t2l-, 

ed  on  a  rock  near  Valletta,  at  the  moudi  of  a  Eoe 

harbour. 

J^LMEDINE,  qr  Almedi^e,?^  tqwnof  Afria 

in  I'iic  empire  of  Morocco,  on  the  edge  of  Mount 

Atlas. 

ELMEDON,  3  EnfjlUh  villages,  vii.  x.  id  Dbti 

ham,  near  Butterwick  ;  1.  in  Eflcx,  W.  of  Wili 

d^n  ;  and,  3.  in  Warwiokfhire, 
*  ELMELEY,  in  the  ifle  of  Sheppey,  Kent. 
ELMEN,  or  AltSalza,  a  lown  of  Genm 

ny,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  aod  priiK 

pality  of  Magdeburg,  10  miles  SS^.  of  Magdi 

burg.  .   :  ; 

.Elmenvawer,  nearUik,  Monmouthftiirc. 
E^MERSHAM,  near  the  Oufc,  BedforMhirej 
ELMERTON,  SW.  of  Cromer.  >46rfolk{hir 
ELMESH ALL,  N.  and  S..  %  vjUages  in  Yodi 
ELMHSI^ORN,  a  town  of  Germany,  m  tl 

duchy  of  Holftein,  18  miles  NVV.  of  Hambtirg. 
ELMESTEAD,  x  villages  in  Kent. 
ELMES  WORTH,  in  W.Medina,  ifie  of  Wigl 
ELMETON,  NE.  of  Bolfover,  DefbyOrirci 

fLMHUUST,  near  Litchpeld,  StaffonHhtrt, 
LMINTON,  a  village  in  Glouceft'erlhirc. 
(l.;£lyMpRE,  4  miles S\Y.  of  Glouceftei!bi 
(a.)  Elmore,  the  foutbcrmoft  tt^wnftiip  in '' 
leans  county,  Vermont, 
'.ELMS TED,  a  town  E.  of  Cokhcfter,  Eflfatj 
ELjdSTON,  A, miles  NW.  of  Cheliaiham. 
ELNBOGENi    Sec  Elbogek,  N.  i  and  m 
(I.)  ELNE,  a  river  in  CumWrland,  which  n 
Tnto  the  Irilh  fea,  4  miles  N.  of  Workington.  ) 
'.(».)  Plne,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  deptj 
the  Eaftcrn  Pyrenees,  7^  miles  SE-  of  Petp^ 
It  fuffered  jhych  during  the  civil  wain,  uo 
Lewis  XI.    :,.  . 

'ELNI4,  a  town  of  RufTia,  in  the  goTemn 
of  Smolenflco,  3^  miles  fSE.  of  Smolenlko.  1 
57.  ?.  E.  l/erro.  Lat.  54.  15.  N. 

(i\)  •  ELOCUTION.  »./.  [ehmtic,  Lat.j 
•yhe  power  of  fluent  Jjpcecb  — rA  iravtjfled  6y 
of  phyfick,  of  bold,  a6d  of  able  elo^utton.  f^'^i 
a.  Power  of  fpcaking  ;  fpeech. — 

Whofe  tafte,  too  long  forborne,  at  firft 

Gave  fhcution  to  the  mute^  and  taught 

^hc  tongu?  not  made  lor  ipe'cch  tp  fpcak  llsf 

praife.     .     .  .    .      _   lii^'* 

3.  The   power  of  expreflion    or  didioo  j  d^ 

quence;  beauty  of  words.— The; third  happincSj 

of  his  poet*B  inuguialion  is  elpciuon^  or  the  art  or 

cloathing  or  adorning  that  thought  fo^ADUod,  «w 

varied,  '\f\  apt,  figniticaat,  and. founding  wo^c!^ 

Dryiien. — As  I  have  (-ndeavoured ,to  adom  it  »i*^ 

noble  thoughts,  fo  much  -more  to  exprcis  thoit 

thoughts  w.ith  elocution,  Drj^tm, 

(a.)  Elocution.    See  Oratory. 

(i.)  •  ELOCY.V;/.  \ehge,  Fr.]'   Praife;  fw- 

neeyrick.-T-Buckingham  lay  under  millioos  of  oia- 

ledidions,  which  at  the  piincc^'s  arrival  did  vv 

nifh  into.' praifcs  and  eloguu  fVotion,—\^l^^^ 

fay  all  1  know  of  the  elogtes  «fceived  coDCcrwog 

him,  1  (hould  offend  the  mpdcfty  of  our  author. 

BpyU. — Some  e^cceMent  perfons,  above  my  app'^ 

bation  or  e/o^/,  have  confidertd  this  fubjcd. 

Bolder* J  Elements  of  apeeeb.  ^  ^ 

*- •  M^ 
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(i.)  Am  EtoQY,  or  Eulogium,  (hould  not 
Iff  fo  much  as  one  epithet,  properly  fo  called, 
»r  two  words  fyaonymous :  it  (hould  ftri<5tly  ad- 
Te  Xo  truth ;  for  extravagant  and  improbable 
y^K%  rather  hrfTein  the  chaiadcr  of  the  pcrfon  or 
ing  they  woiilil  extol.  The  beauty  of  elogy  con- 
U  in  cxpre^ve  brevity. 

ELOHI,  l[D»n>«,  Hcb.  ^m'jH,  Syr.]  in  fcrip- 
£L0HIM,  >  tare,  one  of  the  names  of  God. 
ELOl,  }  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  an- 
k,  princes,  great  men,  judges,  and  even  falfc 
ds,  are  fometimes  called  by  this  name.  The 
|aclof  the  difcourfe,  is  what  aflilts  us  in  judging 
ibtly  concerning  the  true  meaning  of  this  word. 
ii  tne  lame  as  Eloha.  The  one  is  the  lingular, 
d  the  other  the  plural.  Ncverthelcfs  Ehhim  is 
icnconftruded  in  the  fingular  number,  par^ica- 
h  when  Uie  true  God  is  fpokcn  of;  but  when 
i  gods  are  fpoken  of,  it  is  con  (trued  rather  in 
e  plural. 

•  To  ELOIGXE.  V.  a.  [eloigner,  Fr.]  To  put 
a  diftance ;  to  remove  one  far  from  another, 
wr  difufcd* — 

From  worldly  care  hirafelf  he  did  eloigner 
And  greatly  shunned  manly  cxerciff .     Fairy  ^ 

ril  tell  thee  now,  dear  love  !  what  thou  il^alt 
ao 
To  atifrer  deltiny,  as  (he  doth  us ; 
Sow  fluli  I  Itay  though  (he  eloigne  me  thus, 
ind  how  poftcrity  (hall  know  it  too.      Donne, 
BLOINED,/»flr/.  adj,  in  law,  fignifies  retrained 
kindertil  from  doing  fomething  :  thus  it  is  faid^ 
lif  thofc  within  age  be  eloined,  fo  that  they 
Bot  fae  perfonally,  their  next  friend  diall  fue 
Ihcra. 

0  ELON,  the  xath  judge  of  Ifrael,  and  the 
iftcr  Jcpfithah,  fucceeded  Ibzan,  about  A.  ft|. 
ic;  or,  according  to  Alftedius,  a;;!.  He  was 
Ae  tribe  of  Zebulon,  and  after  governing  the 
sblic  ten  years,  died  about  A.  A.  C.  1167. 

1.,  Blow,  a  city  of  the  Oanites. 
I.)  •  To  ELONGATE,  v.  a.  [from  hngiu^ 
-J  I.  To  lengthen  ;  to  draw  out ;  to  protra^ft  | 
Irttch.  a.  To  put  further  off—The  firlt  ftar 
Ancs,  in  the  time  of  Meton  the  Athenian,  was 
ced  in  the  very  interfedion,  which  is  now  ehn^ 
t^i  and  moved  eaitward  twenty- eight  degrees. 

a-)  •  To  Elongate,  v.  n.  To  go  o(f  to  a 
aacc  from  any  thing. — About  Cape  Frio  in 
^S^  the  South  point  of  the  compafs  varieth 
tJ»<  degrees  into  the  We(l ;  but  elongating  from 
tt»aft  uf  Brafilia,  towards  the  (bore  of  Africa, 
arieth  caftward.  Bro<wn'j  f'ulg,  Errours. 
I.  •ELONGATION. »./.  [from Wow^flf^-.]  i. 
^  ad  of  ftretcbing  or  lengthening  iticlf. — To 

1  Tiuiion  oX  elongation  of  the  hbres,  is  owing  the 
w  or  conglutination  of  the  parts  of  the  body, 
Knihey  are  fcparatcd  by  a  wound.  Arbuthnot* 
Tbe  ftate  of  being  (tretched.  3.  [In  medicine.] 
I  uaptrfea  luxation,  when  the  ligament  of  any 
niiifo  extended  or  relaxed  as  to  lengthen  the 
»^  but  yet  not  let  the  bone  go  quite  out  of  its 
•-c  %vantj, — Elongations  arc  the  effeit  of  an 
n^jor  ioaking  upon  a  ligament,  thereby  making 
wble  to  be  ftrctched,  and  to  be  thrult  quite 
I  upon  cvciy  little  force.  JVifeman,  4.  Dif- 
*cc  •,  fjiacc  a  which  one  thing  is  diftant  from 
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another .-T-Thc  didant  points  in  the  celeflial  ex- 
panfe  appear  to  the  eye  in  fo  fmall  a  degree  of  elon^ 
gation  from  another,  as  bears  no  proportion  to 
what  is  real.  Clanville.  5.  Departure;  removal. 
— Nor  then  had  it  been  placed  in  a  middle  pointy 
but  that  of  defcent,  or  elongation.  Bro<wn. 
•  (2.)  Elongation,  in  alUonqmy,  the  digref- 
(ion  or  recefs  of  a  planet  from  the  fun,  with  re- 
fpe^  to  an  eye  placed  on  our  earth.  The  term 
itt  chiefly  uf^jd  in  fpeaking  of  Venus  and  Mercury, 
the  arcl^  of  a  great  circle  intercepted  between 
either  ot  thefe  planets  and  the  fun  being  called 
the  elongation  of  that  planet  from  the  fun. 

•  To  ELOPE.  1;.  fl.  \_loopenj  to  run,  Dutch.^ 
To  run  away.;  to  break  loofe;  to  efcape  from, 
law  or  reltraint. — ft  is  necelTary  to  treat  womeii 
as  members  of  the  body  politick,  fince  great  num- 
bers of  them  have  eloped  from  their  allegiance. 
Addifon, — 

What  from  the  dame  can  Paris  hope  ? 

She  may  as  well  from  him  elope.  Prior. 

The  fool  whofe  wife  elopes  (ome  thrice  a  quar* 
ter, 

For  matrimonial  folace  dies  a  martyr.        Pope* 

(I.)  •  ELOPEMENT.  «./.  [from  elope.]  De- 
parture  from  juft  rettraint ;  rtje^ion  of  lawful 
power;  commonly  ufed  of  a  wife. — An  elopement 
is  the  voluntary  departure  of  a  wife  from  her  huf- 

Smd  to  live  with  an  adulterer,  and  with  whom 
e  lives  in  the  breach  of  the  matrimonial  vow. 
Aylijfe. -T-Thc  negligent  hufband,  trufting  to  the  . 
efficacy  of  his  principle,  was  undone  by  his  wife's 
elopement  from  him.  Arhutbnot. 

(3.)  An  Elopement,  in  law,  fr^es  the  hufband 
from  any  obligation  to  allow  the  adultrcfs  any  ali« 
mony  out  of  his  eltate  ;  nor  is  he  chargeable  for 
ne9e(raries  for  her  of  any  kind.  However,  the  bare 
advertiting  a  wife  in  the  gazette,  or  other  public 
paper,  is  not  a  legal  notice  to  perfons  in  general 
not  to  truft  her ;  though  a  perfonal  notice  given 
by  the  hulband  to  particular  perfons  is  faid  to  be 
good. — An  a<5lion  lies,  and  large  damages  may  be 
cecovered,  again(t  a  man  for  carrying  away  and 
detaining  andt  her  man's  wife. 

(i.)  •  ELOPS. »./.  [iXfA/..]    Afifh;  reckoned 
however  by  Milton  among  the  ferpents. — 
Scorpion  and  afp,  and  amphifbena  dire, 
Q^raftes  hom'd,  hydrus,  and  elops  drear, 
And  dipfas.  Milton. 

(2.)  ELOf  s.    See  Accipenser. 
Cf .)  *  ELOQUENCE.  «./  [eloqttentia,  Latin.] 
I.  The  power  of  fpeaking  with  fluency  and  ele- 
gance ;  oratory. — 

A<^ion  is  eloquenee^  and  the  eyes  of  the  igoo» 
rant 
More  learned  than  the  ears.  Shakejpeare* 

Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flouriih'd,  (Ince  mute.  Milto^. 

His  infant  foftnefs  pleads  a  milder  doom, 
And  fpeaks  with  all  the  eloquence  of  tears. 

Heigbm 
%,  Elegant  bnguage  uttered  with  fluency. — 

Say  (he  be  mute,  and  will  not  fpeak  a  word ; 
Then  1*11  commend  her  volubility. 
And  fay  (he  uttered  piercing  eloquence.  Sbakejp. 

Fit  wot ds  attended  on  his  weighty  fenfe, 
And  mild  perfuaQon  flow'd  in  eloquence.     Pope. 
(i.)  Eloquence.    Sec  Oratory. 
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•  ELOQUENT,  aij,  {eloquens^  Lat.]    Havmg  ELSENHAM,  a  town  near  Broxted,  Wtx. 

the  power  ot  oratory  ;  having  the  power  of  fluent  •  ELSEWHERE.  mdxK  \e\fe  and  «»^.'.] 

and  elegant  fpecch. — The  Lord^f  hofts  doth  take  In  any  other  place. — ^Tbere  arc  here  divers  frr?y 

away  the  capiain  of  fifty,  and  the  honourable  man,  wtiich  arc  not  to  be  found  el/e^bere,  Jhbot's  5^ 

and  the  connfcllor,  and  the  cunning  artificer,  and  fcription  of  the  World, — As  "he  proted  that  \'im 

the  eloquent. OT^tox,  Ifaiaby  iii.  3. —  was  not  Ganges,  or  Gihon,  Nilus;  fo  wbntti 

O  death !  all  eloquent^  yon  only  prove  find  them  elfe<ivbere  he  knew  not.  Ralngk— 

What  duk  wc  dote  on,  when  'tis  man  we  love.  For,  if  we  chance  to  fix  our  thoughts  ^ 

Pope.' 


ELOR  A,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  the  country  of 
Aurungabad  ;  celebrated  for  its  pagodas,  cut  out 
of  the  natural  rock  ;  13  miles  N.  of  Aurungabad. 

ELOTZ,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Ortoff,  III  milc«  EN£.  of  Orel.  Lon.  57.  E. 
Ferro.  Lat.  53. 10.  N. 

ELOVKA,  a  town  of  Ruflia  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tobolflc,  16  miles  WNW.  of  Tomlk. 

ELOYES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dept.  of 
Vofges,  y\  miles  SE.  of  Epinal. 

ELPHIN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Rofcommon,  with  a  biihop's  fee ;  8  miles  N.  of 
Boyle,  16  of  Roicommon,  and  15  N.  of  Dublin. 
Lon.  8.  20.  W.  Lat.  53.  46.  N. 

ELRICH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  county  of  Klcttenburg,  for- 
Tnerly  the  capital  of  the  county,  tkre  are  fome 
confidcrable  nunufidures.  It  is  6  nailes  N  W.  of 
Nordhaufen. 

ELS,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Brunn^ 
5a  miles  W.  of  01muti,and  24  NNW.  of  Brann. 

ELS  A,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  faHs  into  the 
Amo. 

ELSBOROUGH,  a  town  near  Wcndovcr, 
Bucks. 

(I.)  •  ELSE,  adtu  \elles.  Sax.]    i.  Otherwile.— 
'    Dare  not,  on  my  life. 

Touch  ought  of  mine  bclidc,  by  lot  my  due. 

But  ftand  aloof,  and  think  profane  to  view  : 

This  faulchion,  el/e^not  hitherto  withftood, 

Thcie  boftik  bdds  ihall  fatten  with  thy  blood. 

Dryfien. 
—What  ways  are  there  whereby  wc  ftiould  be  af- 
iured,  but  either  by  an  internal  impfeflion  of  the 
notion  of  a  God  upon  our  minds,  or  elje  by  fuch 
external  and  vifible  effeds  as  our  reafon  tells  us 
muft  be  attributed  to  fome  caufc  ?  Tillotfon,  2. 
Ucfide;  except  that  mentioned. — 

Pleafures  which  no  where  e!/e  were  to  be 
found, 

And  all  Elyfium  in  a  fpot  of  ground.     Drydtn. 
3.  It  has  fomctimes  or  before  it  fuperfluoufly. — 
Be  more  abltemious. 

Or  eJ/ff  good  night  your  vow.  ShakeJ}>. 

(».)  *  EvsE.  pronoun.  Other  ;  one  befide^ :  it 
is  applied  both  to  perfoas  and  things. — To  (land 
llained  with  travel,  and  fweatening  with  defire  to 
fee  him ;  thinking  ot  nothing  e/fef  putting  all  af- 
fairs el/e  in  oblivion,  as  if  there  were  nothing  el/e 
to  be  done  but  to  fee  him.  Hhakefp,  Henry  IV. — 
Should  he  or  any  el/e  fearch,  he  will  find  evidence 
of  the  Divine  Wildom.  Hale*s  Origin  of  Man- 
Aind. — 

He  fays/  'twas  then  with  him,  as  now  with 
you; 

He  did  it  when  he  had  nothing  ^^  to  do.  Denb. 

ELSEN,  a  town  ot  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Wedphalia,  and  bifliopric  of  i'rtdcrbom.  7,  miles 
WNW.ofPjdtiijoru 


twheret 
Though  our  eyes  open  be,  we  cannot  ix. 

Dam 
Henceforth  oracles  are  ccafcd. 
And  thou  no  more  with  pomp  and  (aciifice 
Shalt  be  enquir'd  at  Delphos,  or  eljrujben, 

— Athough  fcafoned  bodies  may  and  do  live  g( 
ab  l«a;  in  London  as  eljewbere,  yet  ncwoas 
ana  children  do  not.  Graunt*!  Bills  9f  Mirtd 
«,  In  other  places  ;  in  fome  other  place— TB 
which  elfevjhere  complain,  that  injury  is  oft 
the  meaneft  minlAer,  when  the  magiftratc  appoi 
eth  him  what  to  wear,  think  the  gravcft  prei 
no  competent  judges  where  it  is  fit  for  the  irii 
ter  to  ftand.  Hooker,—* 

Let  us  no  more  contend,  nor  blame 

Each  other,  blamM  enoi^rh  elfem^bere,  %}Sk 
Bellow,  bafe  man,  thy  idle  threats  rJC-cia 

My  mother's  daughter  knows  not  how  to  1 

— If  it  contradia  what  he  (ays  r^?w^f,iti 
new  or  ftranpe  thing.  Tillotfin. 

FLSFIELP,  a  village  NE.  of  Oxford. 

ELSFLETH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  thcd 
of  Wcftphaha,  and  county  of  Oldenburg,  al 
conflux  of  the  Hunte  and  the  Wefcr,  vrhcfe 
amounts  to  30,000  rixdollars  a- year.  It  is  17  ■ 
NE.  of  Oldenburg. 

ELSGAU,  a  ci-devant  bailiwick  of  Bifi 
the  Helvetic  republic,  comprehending  Ibetrt 
Porentrui,  and  %o  parifhes. 

ELSIIAW,  a  village  in  Lincolnshire. 

ELSHEIMER,  Adam,  a  celebrated  ^ 
bom  at  Franctort  on  the  Maine,  in  1574.  H«r' 
firft  a  difciple  of  Hiilip IJifcnbach  a  German; 
»)ing  to  Rome,  he  foon  became  a  rooft  exd 
artift  in  landfcapes,  hiftory,  and  night- pleccs,i 
fmall  figures.  His  works  arc  but  few ;  an* 
great  pains  he  beftowed  in  finifhing  them,  ti 
their  prices  fo  high,  that  they  are  fcldom  tt 
found  but  in  the  cabinets  oi  princes.  He  ^i 
a  melancholy  turn,  and  funk  under  the  erabal 
ment8ofhi6circmiiftance8,ini6io.  JarocsES 
Thomas,  of  Landau,  was  his  difciple ;  and  ii 
ted  his  ftyle  fo  nicely,  that  iMr  pcrforroancci 
not  eafily  diftinguilhed,  . 

ELSIMBURG,  or  HELsiMBUXG,aporttd 
of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Gothland,  and! 
fitory  of  Schoncn,  featcd  on  the  fide  of  tfccScRi 
7  miles  E.of  Elfinore.  It  was  formerly  a  fej 
belonging  to  the  Danes ;  but  all  the  ftirtificaa 
were  demolilhed  in  1679,  and  there  isonlf^ 
tower  of  a  caftle  which  remains  undemolift^j 
now  belongs  to  Sweden.  Lon.  13.  20.  £.  w 
56.  a.  N.  . 

ELSINEUR,  ■)orHEtsiNGOER,  a  port  t^ 

ELSINOOR,  >ofDenmarkfeatedoiithcSo* 
ELSINORE,  )in  the  ifle  of  Zealand.    It* 

a  (mall  vili^E^;  ^Ontauung  a  fnr  Hhcrmcfi'^w 
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atif  T445t  wbcn  it  was  made  9  flapTe  town  by 
Iric  of  Pbmerania ;  who  conferred  upon  the  new 
fttlcrB  coDfiderable  immunities,  and  built  a  caftle 
w  their  defence.  From  that  period  it  gradually 
scaled  in  fize  and  wealth,  and  h  now  the  mofl 
xnmercial  place  in  Denmark,  next  to  Copenha- 
cn.  It  contains  about  5000  inhabitants,  amongft 
iioTn  are  a  confiderahle  number  of  foreign  mer- 
mis,  and  the  confuls  of  the  principal  nations 
ading  to  the  Baltic.  The  pafl3ige  of  the  Sound 
guarded  by  the  fortrefs  of  Cronborg,  which  is 
tuitcd  upon  the  edge  of  a  peninfular  promon- 
iry,  the  nearclt  point  of  land  from  the  oppofite 
taft  of  Sweden.  It  is  (Irongly  fortified  towards 
|f  fliore  by  ditches, ,  baftions,  and  regular  en- 
techments ;  and  towards  the  fea  by  feverat  bat- 
iks, mounted  with  60  cannon,  the  largeft  wherc- 
\  arc  4^  pounders.  Every  veffel,  as  (he  paflfes, 
mcTa  her  top-iails,  and  pays  a  toll  at  Elfinore. 
leDkiiMARK,  ^  15, and  Sound.  Lon.56.o.£. 
«t  13.  aj.  N. 

ELvSNABBEN,  a  fea  port  of  Sweden,  in  the 
fnnce  of  Sudermania,  on  the  coaft  oi  the  Baltic, 
unilts  ENE.  of  Nikioping. 
ELSTAKE,  a  village  near  Skipton,  Yorkfliire. 
IJLSJED,  a  villages  in  Surry  and  SufTex. 
Ji.)  ELSTER,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
.Upper  Saxony,  which  paflcs  by  Adorf,  Oelfnitz, 
iBca,  Zeitz,  Pcgau,  Leipfk,  $cc,  and  joins  the 
k^ibout  5  miles  from  Hale. 
{t.)£LSTER,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  feated 
»thc  above  river,  10  mHes  S.  of  Oelfnitz. 
bO^i'STER,  a  tewn  of  Germany,  in  the  pro- 
Utof  Tburingia»  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony, 
•h1«  E.  of  Wittenberg. 

UOElster,  Black,  or)  a  river  of  Upper 
Elster,  Schwartz,  )  Saxony, which rifes 
•at  10  miles  £.  of  Stolpenin,  in  the  margravi- 
I  of  Meifien,  and  runs  into  /the  Elbe,  6  miles  £. 
Wittenberg. 

ELSTERBERG,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  re 
l»  SW.  of  Zwickau. 

ELSTERWERDA,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony, 
the  margraTi»te  of  MeifTen,   17  miles  N.  of 
fcilTenand  26  NNW.of  Drefden. 
El^ON,  the  name  of  fix  Englilh  villages; 
1 1,  in  Gloucederihire,  between  Grantham  and 
ijttJ worth :  1.  itt  Lancaihire  :  3..  near  I^eicefter : 
B  Nottinghamih.  between  Bingham  and-New- 
k:  5.  in  Salop,  W.  of  EUe£niere;  and,  6»  in 
l&i»  NW.  of  Stonehenge. 
*LSTOW,  a  village  near  Bedford. 
ELSTRA,  a  town  of  LuCitia,  %  miles  S.  of  Ca- 

ELSWICK,  three  villages;  viz.  i.in  Lancafhire, 
U  of  Kirkham :    ».  in  Northumberland,  W.  of 
kwcihlc:  3.  in  ditto,  oppolite  Fame  ifland. 
ELTEMAN,  or  Eltman.    See  Eltman. 
■  ELTEN,  a  town  of  the  French  republic,  in  the 
jjBrtinent  of  the  Roer,  and  cidcvant  duchy  of 
«•;  5  miles  N.  of  Cleves. 
^ELTERLEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
rt  of  Upper  Saxony,  %  miles  ENE.  of  Grunhayn. 
tUTHAM,  a  town  of  England,  in  Kent,  where 
'j'^rd  (.  bailt  a  palace,  which  was  the  chief  re- 
ttcttce  of  Edward  H.  but  of  which  hardly  a  ft  one 
*»  rtoubs.    It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Mon- 
*T f  aad  is  amiks^E^E.  fnxn  London. 
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ELTMAN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cn*cfe 
of  Franconia,  and  bifhopric  of  Wurtfburg,  feated 
on  the  Maine,  8  miles  WNW.  of  Bamberg,  and 
40  ENE.  of  Wurtzburg.  Lon.  10. 52.  E.  Lat.  50. 
8.  N. 

ELTON,  the  name  of  8  Englifh  villages ;  viz. 
I.  in  Chclhire,  between  Delamere  Foreft  and  the 
Merfey  :  i.  in  Derby,  N.  of  Aldwark  :  3.  in  Dur- 
ham, SW.  of  Stockton  ;  4.  in  Hertfordfliire:  S''^^ 
Huhtingdonfhire,  near  Fotheringhay  :  6.  in  ditto, 
near  Stilton  :  7.  m  Glouceftcrfliirc ;  and,  8.  in 
Nottinghamfhire,  E.  of  Bingham. 

EI^TOR:    See  Tor. 

ELTRINGHAM,  a  town  in  Northumberland. 

ELTZ,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  feated  on 
the  Leina,  10  miles  SW.  of  Hildefhcim.  Lon.  10. 
5.  E.  Lat.  50.  5.  N. 

ELVAS,  a  large  town,  and  one  of  the  moft  im- 
portant in  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Alentejb, 
a  few  miles  from  the  frontiers  of  Spanifh  Eftra- 
madura.  It  is  built  on  a  mountain,  and  is  flrong- 
ly  fortified  with  works  of  free-flone.  The  ftrcets 
of  the  town  are  handfome,  and  the  houfes  neat ; 
and  there  is  a  ciftem  fo  large,  that  it  will  hold 
water  enough  to  fupply  the  whole  town  6  months. 
The  water  is  conveyed  to  it  by  a  magnificent  a- 
quedu^,  3  miles  in  length,  fuftained  in  fome  places 
by  4  or  5  high  arches,  one  upon  another.  Elvas 
was  bombarded  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  in 
1706,  but  without  efFe^.  It  has  generally  a  gar- 
rifon  of  1000  men.  The  king  foundcAan  academy 
here,  in  1733,  for  young  gentlemen.  Elvas  is  feat- 
ed on  a  mountain,  near  the  Guadiana ;  50  milea 
NE.  of  Evora,  and  100  E.  of  Lifbon.  Lon.  7. 3. 
W.  Lat.  38.  43.  N. 

ELVAS  TON,  a  village  in  Derby,  near  the  con- 
ffux  of  the  Derwcnt  and  the  Trent. 

•  To  ELUCIDATE,  v.  a.  [elucido,  Latin.]  To 
explain  ;  to  clear  ;  to  make  plain. — Toelucuiate  a 
Rttle  the  matter,  let  us  confider  it.  Bojle, 

*  ELUCIDATION.  «./.  [from  ehuidatf.]  Ex- 
planation ;  expofition. — We  Ihall,  in  order  to  the 
elucidation  of  this  matter,  fubjoia  the  following  ex- 
periment. BoyU, 

*  ELUCIDATOR.  »./.  [from  elucidate.]  Ex- 
plainer ;  expofitor ;  commentator. — Obfcurity  is 
brought  ov^r  them  by  the  courfe  of  ignorance  and 
age,  and  yet  more  by  their  pedantieal  elucidaton* 
Abbot, 

«  To  ELUDE.  T.  a,  [eludo,  Lat.]  1.  To  efcapc 
by  ftratagem  ;  to  avoid  any  mifchief  or  danger  by- 
artifice. — Several  pernicious  vices,  notorious  a- 
mong  us,  efcape  or  elude  the  punifhment  of  any 
law  yet  invented,  ^itr///. — He  who  looks  no  hieher 
for  the  motives  of  his  condu<5t  than  the  rcfeftt- 
ments  of  human  juftice,  whenever  he  can  prefumc 
himfelf  cunning  enough  to  elude^  rich  enough  to 
bribe,  or  ftn>ng  enough  to  refifl  it,  will  be  under 
no  reftrMint.  Rogers.  %,  To  mock  by  an  unex- 
pedled  efcape. — 

Mc  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain. 

Then,  hid  in  Ihadcs,  e/udes  her  eager  fwain ; 

Btit  ffigns  a  laugh  to  fee  me  fearch  around, 

And  by  that  laugh  the  willing  fair  is  found.  Pof^^, 

•  ELUDIBLE.  ndj.  [from  elude,]  PofTible  to  be 
defeated, — There  is  not  any  common  place  more 
inliftcd  on  than  the  happinefi  6f  trials  by  juries; 
yet  if  this  blcfled  part  of  our  law  be  eludihJe  by 

power 
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kower  and  aitiice»  we  ihall  have  little  reaibn  to 
boaft.  Stivift, 

ELVEDON,  a  tovm  W.  of  Thctford,  Suffolk. 

ELV£LA»  in  botany :  A  genu6  of  the  natural 
order  of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafa 
of  planU.  The  fungus  is  turbiaatcd,  or  like  an 
inverted  cone. 

•  ELVELOCK.  H.  /.  f  from  elves  and  iock."] 
Knots  in  the  ha-r  fupirrftitiouny  fuppofed  to  be 
tangled  by  the  fairies. — From  the  like  might  pro- 
ceed the  rears  of  polling  eliteiocks,  or  complicated 
hairs  of  the  head.  Bro<wn^J  Vulvar  Err^urj, 

KLVEN,  a  town  of  France  m  the  department 
of  Morbihan,  7^  miles  NE.  of  Vanncs. 

•  £LV£S.  The  plutal  of  r^^.    See  Elf.— 

Fairy  elvej* 
Whofe  midnight  revtrU  by  fipme  forcft  Qde, 
Or  fountain,  fome  belat(^d  peafant  fc'cs, 
Or  dreams  he  fees.  Milton. 

Ye  fylphs  and  fy  Iphid*  to  your  chief  gi^c  ear ; 
Fayp,  fail ies,  genii,  el-ves  and  demons  hear.  Pcpe. 
ELVETHAM,  a  village  in  Hampihire. 
ELVINGTON,  a  town  SE.  of  York. 

•  ELVISH,  adj.  [from  eiwj,  the  plural  of  e(f.\ 
it  bad  been  written  more  properly  elj/h.]  Ilelating 
to  elves,  or  wandering  fpurits. — 

Thou  elvi/b  markt,  abortive,  rioting  hog  ! 
The  flave  of  nature,  and  the  fou  of  heu !  Sbak, 
,     No  mufc  hath  been  fo  bold. 
Or  of  the  latter  or  the  old, 
Thofe  el'vijh  ftcrets  to  unfold, 

Which  lie  from  others  reading.        Drayton, 

ELUL,  pJ^'^H,]  in  chronology,  the  lath  month 

of  the  Jewilb  civil  year,  and  the  6th  of  the  eccle- 

ftaftical :  it  confided  of  only  29  days,  and  anfwer- 

ed  pretty  nearly  to  our  Auguft. 

•  ELUMBATED.  adj.  \elumbis,  Lat.]  Weak- 
ened  in  the  loins.  D'tSt, 

•  ELUSION,  fi.f.  [elufio,  Lat.]  An  efcape  from 
enquiry  or  examination  }  a  fraud ;  an  artiftce. — 
An  appendix,  relating  to  the  tranfmutation  of 
metals,  detefts  the  impoftures  and  elttfions  of  thofe 
who  have  pretended  to  it.  Hoodward'j  Nat,  Hijl, 

•  ELUSIVE,  rt^y.  [fiomWj«/r.]  Pra<5tifing  clu- 
lion ;  uling  arts  to  efcape.— 

Elu/fve  of  the  bridal  day,  ibe  gives 
Fond  hopes  to  all,  and  all  with  hopes  decdves. 

Pof^t^s  OdylTey. 

•  ELUSORY,  adj,  [from  eWf.l  Tending  to  e- 
lude ;  tending  to  deceive ;  fraudulent  5  deceitful ; 
tAllacious.— It  may  be  feared  they  arc  but  Parthian 
flights,  ambufcade  retreats;  and  elufory  tcrgiverla- 
tions.  Brown* J  Fulgar  Errours, 

•  r#  ELUTE.  1;.  a.  [eiuo^  Lat.]  To  walb  off.— 
The  more  oily  any  fpint  is,  the  more  pernicious ; 
becaufe  it  is  harder  to  be  eluted  by  the  blood.  Ar- 
butbnot  on  JUments, 

•  To  ELUTRIATE,  v.  a,  [cluttio^  Latin.]  To 
decant ;  or  drain  out — The  prcflure  of  the  air 
upon  the  lungs  is  nnuch  lefs  than  it  has  been  com- 
puted by  fome ;  but  ftill  it  is  fomething,  and  the 
alteration  of  one  tenth  of  its  force  upon  the  lungs 
muft  produce  fome  difference  in  rlutriating  the 
blood  as  it  pades  through  the  lungs.  Arbutbnot 
on  Air. 

ELUTRIATION,  «./.  in  cbemiftry,  an  opera- 
tion performed  by  waflung  folid  fubftances  with 
water,  (iiuiug  tbeoi  well  together,  and  baillly 


pouring  off  tb%  liquid,  while  the  tiglttcr  \^  f 
mains  uifpended  m  it,  tbat  it  may  thereby  be  ij 
parated  from  the  heavier  part.  By  tbii  opemi 
metallic  ores  arc  feparated  from  earth,  ftoocs,  i 
other  unmetallic  particles  adhering  to  tbcm. 

(I.)  ELWANGEN,  a  principality  of  C 
in  Suabia,  bordering  oa  the  duchy  of  Wuitd 
burg. 

(a.)  Elwanoen,  tbe  capital  of  the  above  p 
dpality,  feated  on  the  Jaxt,  17  miles  £.  of  \ 
25  SW.of  Anfpach,  3a  N.  of  Ulm,  and  oN^ 
of  Augiburg.   Lon.  10.  ig.  E.  Lat.  49.  %.  N. 
ELWELL,atown  in  Dorfetmire,N.ofUp«» 
ELWICK,  SW.  of  Hattlcpbol.  Durhanu 
EL  WORTH,  E.  &  W.  near  Abbot(bury,C 
(i.)  ELWY,  a  town  in  Norlhuroberlawl 
(»,  3.)  Elwy,  or  £lnt,  two  rivers  of  N.Wi 
I.  in  Denbighfhire :   a.  in  Glamorganihirci  1 
ning  into  the  9iuyd,  near  St  Afaph. 

(i.)  ELY,  a  city  and  biihop's  fee  of  Camb 

(hire,  fituated  about  12  miles  N.  of  Camb 

It  is  a  county  of  itfelf,  incluiling  the  t 

round ;  and  has  a  judge  who  determines  all  c 

civil  and  criminal  within  its  limits.    The  chJ 

has  undergone  various  alterations  fince  it  was! 

effablifbed  by  Etbrlreda,  the  wife  of  Egfric^  If 

of  Northumberland,   who  founded  a  rehgj 

houfe  here,  planted  it  with  virgins,  and  I 

the  flrft  abbefs  of  it  herfelf.    The  Danes  end 

ruined  this  effablifhment.    Ethelwald,  the  \ 

biibop  of  Winchefter,  rebuilt  the  monaftery  J 

filled  it  with  monks ;  on  whom  king  Edgar,! 

feveral  fucceeding  monarchs,  beftowed  maflf" 

vilegcs,  and  great  grants  of  land  ;  fo  that  thi 

bey  became  in  procefs  of  time  the  beft  of  i 

England.     Richard,  the  nth  abbot,  wift 

free  himfelf  of  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  within  ^ 

diocefe  his  monaitery  was  fituated,  and  not  I 

fo  powerful  a  fupcrior,  he  made  great  iol 

with  king  Henry  \,  to  get  Ely  creded  intoj 

(hoprick ;  and  fpared  neither  purfe  oor  praji 

bring  this  about.    He  even  brought  the  biu 

Lincoln  to  confent  to  it,  by  giving  him  ai 

fucceffbrt  the  manors  of  ffugden,  Bigglefwade] 

Spalding,  which  belonged  to  the  abbey,  in  lij 

his  jurifdidion  ;  but  be  lived  not  to  taftc  the  \ 

of  his  induffry  and  ambition,  be  dying  befoa 

abbey  was  ereded  into  a  fee.    His  fucccflbrf 

the  ffrft  biOiop  of  Ely :  but  the  great  privi 

the  bi(hep  enjoyed  were  almoft  wholly  tak 

way,  or  much  reftrided,  by  the  zGi  of  parliaoi 

ayth  Henry  VIIL  regarding  the  reftoring  taj 

crown  the  ancient  royalties;   So,  inftead  oft 

palatine  of  the  ifle  of  Ely,  the  bifhop  an 

temporal  (lewaid  were  by  tbat  a^  declared  I 

firom  thenceforth  juftices  of  the  peace  in  thej 

ifland.    This  dioccfir  contains  all  Camb 

and  the  ifle  of  Ely,  excepting  Ifelham,  whicl^ 

longs  to  the  lee  of  Rochefter,  and  15  other  pari  _ 

that  are  in  the  diocefe  of  Norwich  \  but  it  bai  1 

parifli  in  Norfolk,  viz.  Emneth.    The  number  d 

pariflies  in  this  diocefe  are  i4r,  whereof  75  ait  io 

propriate.   It  has  but  one  archdeacon,  vix.  c^  Elf 

It  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  L.  1134: 1^:5 

The  clergy's  tenth,  amounting  to  lA^ltA  1 14  *  9i 

The  biibopric  is  computed  to  be  worth  annual^ 

L.,4oco.    The  church  is  dedicated  to  StEtbcM 

Tl€  building}  a6  il  now  appeani  kit  beet  tb 
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irork  a/tfertnl  of  its  bifliops.  This  (ce  has  giTcn 
two  (aintfi  and  two  cardinals  to  the  church  of 
RofOf  $  and  to  the  Eoglifh  nation  9  lord  chancel- 
kxi,  7  lord  trcafurerB,  one  lord  privy  ieal,  one 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  one  chancellor  to  the 
ashrr^tf  of  Oxford,  two  oiafters  of  the  rolls*  and 
3  simonert.  To  thio  cathedral  belong  a  bi<hop, 
a  dean,  an  archdeacon,  8  prebendaries,  with  vi- 
mtf  laf<lerks»  chonftersy  a  fchoolmafter,  u(bcr, 
acd  sS  lung's  fchulars.  The  population  of  the 
town  i«  t5oo.  Ely  is  17  miles  N.  of  Cambridge^ 
ud68K.  of  London.  Lon.o.9.£.  Lat.5a.S4.N. 
(a.) Ely,  or  Elik,  a  fniall  p^riih  of  Scotland, 

00  the  S.  coaft  oC  Fifeftiire,  a  m  le  and  an  half 
tsofr  and  one  mile  broad.  The  population,  in  1 790, 
bted  by  the  rcT.  Mr  Pairman,  in  his  report  to  Sir 
HSinclajf,  was  15 1  families,  containing  6io  fouls; 
inig  IS  left  than  in  1755.  The  whole  parifh  is 
•dofied  vith  hedges  and  ditches  bj  the  chief  pfo- 
irtrtor,  Sir  John  Anftruthcr.  Near  the  town, 
K*  3.)  in  the  face  of  Kincraig  rocks,  fronting  the 
%  is  the  Cave  of  MacDufi  a  ftupendous  arch, 
Acre  M<Duff,  thane  of  Fife,  hid  and  defended 
iBiielf  agamft  his  purfuers,  in  his  flight  from  Mac- 
fth  to  prince  Malcolm  in  England.  The  inhabi- 
fcU  of  Earh/erry  (fo  named  from  him)  ferried 
fin  over  to  North  Berwick ;  and  when  Malcolm 
fei  reftored,  he  obtained  many  privileges  to  the 
^ ;  and  amon^  others  this  fingular  one,  that, 
•on  the  application  of  anv  perfon  accufed  of  a 
sne  and  flying  for  his  life,  the  towiris  obli^d 
t  ferry  him  over  immediately,  and  muft  not  feny 
*r  his  pttrfuers,  till  the  fuppofed  criminal  is  half 
9f  over  the  Frith.  This  privilege  it  is  faid  was 
TOcd  and  granted  in  the  cafe  of  Carnegie  and 
tettgJa'ofFmhaven. 

\h)  Elt,  Elib,  or  Ellie,  [fix)m  a  Hcbf^  Gael. 
^  Out  of  the  fea  J  an  ancient  royal  borough  in 
K  above  parifh,  (N«  a.)  built  fo  near  the  fea  that 
waflics  the  walls  in  fome  places,  and  feems  to 
ireatco  to  refume  what  it  gave,  if  the  derivation 
w  tradition  be  trtie,  that  tne  town  was  original- 
ibatlt  out  of  it.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour, 
fe  dcepeft  in  the  Frith,  except  that  of  Brunt- 
»«d.  Mr  Pairman  (ays,  •*  it  is  the  refort  of 
prt  wmd-bound  velTels,  than  any  other  harbour 
<^i  in  Scotland.    It  has  alfo  been  the  means 

1  iaviog  many  a  (hip,  cargo,  and  Teaman,  that 
jwM^  otherwifc  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
nth."  Seven  fqnarc'-rigged  vcffcls,  carrying  1000 
tiiootoQs,  belong  to  it,  all  employed  in  foreign 
J^befides  one  coafling  floop.  VelTcls  of  con- 
wraWc  fize  are  built;  and  manufadhires  of 
r^  bed  tikes  and  ropes  arc  carried  on  in  Ely. 
wbies  have  been  got  on  the  ftiore. 

(4*)  BlY,  a  town  of  Wales,  in  GUmorganfhire. 
.)Etr,  ISLE  OF,  a  fenny  diftridt  in  Cam- 
liitf  near  Bedford  Level,  which  compre- 
the  town  and  diocefe  of  Ely,  (fee  N»  i.) 
■*» ptrtlj  overflowed  by  water  in  winter.  Im- 
Jt»fe  Bumbers  of  wild  fowls  are  taken  in  it.  See 
»»oto,  N»  7 ;  and  Cambxidgc,  N*  x. 
^y  Ely  Ness,  a  promontory  of  Scotland,  on 
je  S.«oaft  of  Fifcfhire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith 
»  Forth.   Lon.  o.  aa.  E.  of  Edinburgh.  Lat.  56. 

KLYMA18,  the  qapital  of  Elam,  or  Perfia.  We 
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having  underftood  that  there  were  Tery  great  tfea^. 
fures  lodged  in  a  temple  at  Elymais,  determined^ 
to  plunder  it :  but  the  citixens  getting  intelligence 
of  his  deflgn,  made  an  infurre^oo,  forced  him 
out  of  the  city,  and  obliged  him  to  fly.  The  au- 
thor of  the  ad  book  of  Maccabees  (ix.  1.)  calls 
this  city  Perfetolis,  in  all  probability  becaufe  for-. 
meriy  it  was  the  capital  of  PerEa :  for  it  is  known 
fVom  other  accounts,  that  Perfepolis  and  Elyraaia. 
were  two  very  different  cities,  the  lattcP  fituatcd 
upon  the  Eulseus,  the  former  upon  the  Araxes. 

ELYMUS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  digyni» 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4tli 
order,  Gramina.  The  calyx  is  lateral,  bivalvcd^ 
aggrrgate,  and  multiflorous. 

ELYOT.  Sir  Thomas,  a  gentleman  eminent  for 
learning  in  the  i6th  century,  who  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  travelled  into  foreign  countries,  and 
upon  his  return  was  introduced  to  court.  His 
learning  recommended  him  to  Henry  VIII,  wha 
conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  him,  and 
employed  him  in  feveral  embailies;  particulariy 
in  153s,  to  Rome,  about  the  divorce  of  queei& 
Catharine,  and  afterwards  to  Charles  V,  about 
15  j6.  He  wrote.  The  Cajlle  of  HeaUb^  The  Go- 
'vemorf  Banquet  qf  SapUncCf  Of  the  Bdtuation  cf 
Children^  De  rebus  memorabUibus  jittgUde^  and  o«. 
ther  books ;  and  was  highly  efleemed  by  all  his 
learntd  cotemporaries. 

ELYS  Bay,  a  bay  of  the  ifland  of  Antigua,  on 
the  N.  coaft,  a  little  to  the  8.  of  Beggar's  Point, 
(i.)  •  ELYSLAN.  adj.  Urfitu,  Lat.]  Pertaining 
to  Elyflum  $  plpalant  1  deiiaoufly  foft  and  footb- 
ing ;  exceedingly  delightful .-7 

The  river  of  life,  thro'  the  midft  of  heaven. 
Rolls  o'er  efxfian  flowers  her  amber  flream.  Miitm 
(i.)£lysian  Fields.  See  EtYsitrM,  $  a. 
(I.) ♦ELYSIUM.  17*/.  [Lat.]  The  place  affign- 
ed  by  the  heathens  to  happy  fouls;  any  place  ex<- 
quifitely  pleafant. — 

To  have  thee  with  thy  Kps  to  flop  ray  mouth. 
So  fhould'fl  thou  either  turn  my  flying  foul. 
Or  I  (hould  breathe  it  fo  into  thy  body. 
And  then  it  liv'd  in  fweet  Slxfittm.  Sbak.  H.  VT, 
(a.)£LYsiU'M,  fEXwr*^,]  in  the  ancient  mytho- 
logy, was  reprefcntcd  as  h  place  in  the  inferi  or 
lower  worid,  furniftied  with  fields,  meads,  agree- 
able woods,  groves,  ihades,  rivers,  &c.  whither 
the  fouls  of  good  people  were  fuppofed  to  go  af- 
ter this  life.  Orpheus,  Hercules,  and  JEneas, 
were*  faid  to  have  defcendcd  into  Elyfium  in  their 
nfe-time,  and  to  have  returned  again ;  (l^irg.  lib* 
vi.  'ver.  638,  &c.)  Tibullus  {lib.  i.  elef^.  3.)  gives 
us  fine  dcfcriptions  of  the  Elyfian  fields.  Virgil 
afBgns  Elyfium  to  patriots  who  died  for  their 
country,  to  thofe  of^pure  livf  s,  to  truly  infpired 
poets,  to  the  inventors  of  arts,  and  to  all  who 
have  done  good  to  mankind.  Some  authors  take 
the  fable  of  Elyfium  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Phoenicians;  and  fuppofe  the  name  Blxfimn 
formed  from  the  Phoenician  ^  ala%^  or  s^  otatsp 
or  Dbir  alas%  to  rejoice,  or  to  be  in  joy  ;  the  letter 
a  beinff  only  changed  into  e.  Others  derive  ti^_ 
word  from  the  Oreek  Xtw^/oivof  I  let  Itiofe  ocdif- 
engage  i  becaufe  here  men'^s  fouls  arc  freed  or  diC^ 
incumbered  from  the  fetteis  of  the  body,   Boroat*' 
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•  To  EMANATE,  v.  n,  [emano,  Lat.]  To  iffflc 
or  flow  from  fomcthing  clfc. 

*  EM ANATION.  ;j./.  [emanatioyl^]  i.Thc 
ad  of  iifuing  or  proceeding  from  any  other  fab- 
ftancc. — Ariftotlc  faid,  that  it  ftrcamtd  by  cOTia. 
tural  rcfult  and  emanation  from  God,  thi  infinite 
and  eternal  Mind,  as  the  Rgbt  iiTucs  from  the  foB. 
South,  t.  That  which  iflucs  from  another  fab- 
ftancc;  an  efflux;  effluvium. — ^The  experience  of 
thofe  profitable  and  cxcettcnt  cmanathns  froa 
God,  may  be,  aod  commonly  arc,  the  firft  fco- 
tivc  of  our  love.  *rfl;/or.— Another  way  of  altn^ 
tion  is  delivered  by  a  tenuous  emanation^  orctii* 
tinued  eflfhivium,' which,  after  fomc  diftance,  T^ 
tratftrth  unto  itfelf ;  as  In  fyrups,  oflts,  and  tib* 
fities,  which  fpun,  at  length  retire  into  tbcirfts* 


dWvc  tBe  name  from  Eliza,  one  of  the  firft  per- 
fons  who  came  into  Greece  after  the  deluge.  The 
Ely  Ran 'fields  werre,  according  to  fome,  in  the 
Fortunate  Iflands  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  Others 
place  them  in  the  ill  and  of  tcuce.  Virgil  fays 
they  were  fituated  in'Italy.  'According  to  Lucian, 
they  were  near  the  moon  ;  or  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  if  we  believe  Plutarch.  Olaus  Wormius 
contends  that  they  were  placed  in  Sweden. 
*^^LZE,  or  Eltz.    Sec  Eltz. 

ELZEVIRS,  Lewis,  Bonaventure,  Abraliamt 
t-ewi«,  and  Daniel,  five  celebrated  printers  at  Atn- 
fterdam  and  Leyden,  who  greatly  adorned  the  re- 
public of  letters  by  many  beautiful  editions  of  the 
bcft  authors  of  anticjuity.  They  fell  fome  what 
below  the  Stephenfes  in  point  of  learning,  as  well 
as  in  their  editions  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  authors} 
but  as  to  the  choice  of  good  books,  they  feem  to 
have  equalled,  and  in  the  neatnefs  and  elegance 
6f  their  fmall  chara<5tcrs,  greatly  to  have  excelled 
Oierfi.  Their  Virgil,  Terence,  and  Greek  Tefta- 
ment,  have  been  reckoned  their  mafter-pieces ; 

atid  arc  indeed  fo  very  fine,  that  they  juftly  gain-        , ^^ „_  

<d  them  the  reputation  of  being  the  bcft  printers  means  cfl^orts  of  the  genius,  but  emanatjom  ortlBj 
hi  Europe.  The  ftfft  Lewis  Elzevir  began  to  be  heart.  Pd^^. — 
famous  at  Leyden  in  159?,  and  was  remarkable 
for  bclftg  the  firft  who  oblervcd  the  diftindion  be- 
tween the  tf  confonant  and  u  vowel,  which  had 
fteen  recommended  by  Ramus  and  other  writers 
k)ng  before,  but  ne?er  regarded,  Daniel  died  hi 
iiio  or  i68r ;  and  though  he  left  children  who 
carried  oq  the  bufincfs,  is  efteemed  the  laft  of  his 
femily  who  excelled  in  it.  The  Elzevirs  have 
printed  fevcral  CAtalogues  of  their  editions ;  but 
the  laft,  published  by  Daniel,  is  confiderably  en- 
laj^ed,  and  abounds  with  new  books.  It  was 
printed  in  lamo,  at  Amfterdam^  in  1674,  and  di- 
vided into  7  volumes. 

'♦  •EM.  A  cootraaion  of  tb(rm, — 
For  he  coold  coin  and  counterfeit 

New  words  with  little  or  no  wit ; 
*  And  when  with  hafty  noife  he  fpoke  V'^'t 

The  ignorant  for  current  took  Vw.     HitJihrai,        ^-.^,   ^.. ^.   ^   -        ^ 

(i.)*  To  EMACIATE,  v.  a.  [emacto,  Lat.]  To    pate.]    The  aA  of  fating  free;  deliverance  fro* 
^afte ;  to  deprive  of  flcfli. — Men  after  long  mm'    flavery.— Obftinacy  in  opinions  holds  the  t<\ 
ciating  diets  wax  plump,  fat,  and  almoft  new*    matift  In  the  chains  of  error,   without  hope  fl 
Bacon,— ^h\\  dying  of  the  confumptron,  die  emaci-    emancipation.   ChinviUe^s  Scep^s. 
atfd  and  lean.   Graunt*s  Bills  of  Mortality,  (II.)  Emai«jcipation,~  in  the  Roman  law,  tJ 

(z.)  *  To  Emaciate,  v.  ».  To  lofe  Hefh  ;  to  fctting  free  a  fon  from  the  fubje<ftion  of  hisfetbd 
pine ;  to  grow  lean. — He  emaciated  and  pined  a-  fo  that  whatever  moveables  he  acquires  belong  i 
Way  in  the  too  anxious  enquiry  of  the  Tea's  reci-  property  to  him,  and  not  to  his  father,  as  be^rf 
procation,  although  not  drowned  therein.  Bro^».    emancipation.    Emancipation  puts  the  fbn  ic^ 

♦  EMACIATION. «./.  [emaciatusy  Lat.]  i.  The    capacity  of  managing  his  own  affairs,  and  d^ 
Aft  of  making  lean.    4.  The  ftate  of  one  ^rown    rying  without  his  father's  confent,  though  a  mn^ 
lean.— Searchers  cannot  tell  whether  this  ^w<?ftti-    ^  *       ' 
tlon  or  leanncfs  were  from  a  phthifis,  or  from  a 
hcAick  fever.    Graunt, 

♦  EMACin.ATlON.  n.f.  [emaculo,  Lat.]  The 
aft  of  freeing  any  thing  from  fpots  or  foulnefs.  Dici» 

♦  EM  AN  ANT.  ^^*.  [emanans^'LdXXn.]  Iffuing         ..*...„..  ^..  «.  ..^.> .   ^i 

frcm  fomething  elfc.— The  firft  aft  of  the  divine  declared  before  a  judge,  that  he  cn^^n^^'P*^'^^ 
fiaturc,  relating  to  the  world,  and  his  adminiftra-  fon.  In  performing  this,  the  father  was  finljj 
tion  thereof,  is  an  emanant  aft :  the  moft  wife  fell  his  fon  imaginarily  to  another,  whom  ^ 
CoUnfcl  TOd  purpofe  of  Almighty  God  terminate  called  pater  JUuciaritu^  father  in  truft ;  of  J^^ 
in  thole  tts  o  great  tranfient  or  emanant  aft's  or    being  bought  back  again  by  the  natural  ^^' * 

ice.    manumitted  him  before  the  judge  by  a  verbal » 


mer  dimtnfions.  Bro<am. — 

Such  were  the  features  of  her  heavenly  ftccj 
Her  limbs  were  form'd  with  fuch  harnionioB 

grace; 
So  faultlefs  was  the  frame,  as  if  the  whole 
Had  been  an  emanatim  of  the  foul.        DrjiA 
-^The  letters,  every  judge  will  fee,  were  br* 


Each  emanation  of  his  fires 
That  beams  on  earth,  each  virtue  he  infpiroi 
Each  art  he  prompts,  each  charm  he  can  crti* 
Whate'er'he  gives,  are  giv'n  for  you  to  hate. 

•  EMA*1^ATIVE.  adj.  [from  w^wro,Lat]  1 
filing  from  another.  D13. 

•  To  EMANCIPATE,  v.  a.  [emandp^^^y^ 
To  fet  free  from  fervitudc ;  to  reftorc  to  libertl 
— Having  received  the  probable  induceroenlM 
truth,  we  become  emancipated  from  tefttmoai 
engagements.  Bro^n, — By  the  twelve  tables,  oa 
thofe  were  called  unto  the  inteftate  fucceffioai 
their  parents  that  were  in  the  parents  power,  e« 
eluding  all  emancipated  children.  j^jfiffe^sPcnr^ 
—They  emancipated  themfelvcs  from  dcpcodo* 
Arhuthnot,  ^ 

(I.)  •  EMANCIPATION.  ».  /.   (from  r^m 


Emancipation  differs  from  man  VMissrpN,  asu 
latter  was  the  aft  of  a  mafter  in  favour  of  a  ^ 
whereas  the  former  was  that  of  a  father  in  fe«* 
of  his  fon.  There  were  two  kinds  of  cmanc^t 
tioB;  viz.  . 

I.  Emancipation  express,  where  the  feiw 


works,   the  vvorks  of  creation  and  providence. 
^ale^i  Origin  of  Mankindm 


daration. 
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a-EmitCiPATiON  tacit,  b^the  fofi*s  hieing 
promoted  to  Come  dignity,  by  his  coming  of  age, 
or  by  his  marrying,  in  all  which  ciies  be  became 
hit  own  mader  of  courfe. 

•  r»EMARGINATE-  v.ii.  [margo,  Lat.]  To 
take  away  the  margin  or  edge  of  any  thing.  Di3. 

EMARGINATED,  among  boUnifts.  See  Bo- 
TAny,  Gloffdry. 

•  To  EMASCULATE,  nt.  a.  lemafculo^  Latin,] 
I.  To  cailrate ;  to  deprive  of  virility. — When  it  is 
found  bow  many  ewes,  fuppofe  twenty,  one  ram 
wil]  icrvc,  we  may  geld  nineteen,  or  thereabouts; 
for  if  you  emafculate  but  ten,  you  (hall,  by  pro- 
oi/cuous  copulation,  hinder  the  increafe.  Gratmt, 
».  To  effeminate  j  to  weaken  j  to  vitiate  by  un- 
■loly  fbftneis. — 

Fro^  wars  and  fi-om  aflair3  of  f^te  abilain ; 

Women  emafculate  a  monarch's  reiga.  Dry  den* 

—Dangerous' principles  impofe  upon  our  under- 

bcdings,  emafculate  our  fpirits,  and  fpoil  our 

temper.  Collier, 


(   5^3  •) 
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embalming  was  thus :  They  fcooped  the  braiqf 
with  an  iron  fcoop  out  at  the  noftrils,  and  threw 
in  medicaments  to  fill  up  the  vacuum :  they  alfo 
took  out  the  entrails,  and  having  (illed  the  body 
with  myrrh,  ca/Oa,  and  other  fpices,  except 
frankincenfe,  proper  to  dry  up  the  humours,  they 
pickled  it  in  nitre,  where  it  lay  foaking  for  70 
days.  The  body  was  then  wrapped  up  in  banda* 
ges  of  fine  linen  and  ^umsr  to  make  it  (lick  like 
glue ;  and  fo  was  delivered  to  the  kindred,  of  the 
oeceafed,  entire  in  all  its  features,  the  very  hain 
of  the  eye-liis  being  prelerved.  They  ufed  to 
keep  the  bodies  of  their  anceftors,  thus  embalm* 
ed,  in  little  houfcs  magnificently  adorned,  an4 
took  great  pleafure  in  beholding  them,  alive  as  i^ 
were>  without  any  change  in  their  fize,  fieaturcis, 
or  complexion.  The  Exyptians  alfo  embalmed 
birds,  &c.  The  prices  tor  embalming  were  dif- 
ferent ;  the  higheft  was  a  talent,  the  next  29  min3B| 
and  fo  decreating  to  a  yery  fmaJl  matter ;  but  they 
who  had  not  wherewithal  to  anfwer  this  expcnfe. 


(i.)*  EMASCULATION.  «./.  [from  emafcu"    contented  them(clves  witli  infufing,  by  means  of 


kf.j  I.  Caftration,    2.  Eifeminacy;  womani(h 
fiulities ;  unmanly  foftneis. 
(1.) Emasculation.    See  Castjilatiqn,  and 

ElNUCH. 

EMAUS.    See  Emmaus. 

•  Tq  EMBALE.  v.  a.  {emhalhr,  French.]  r. 
To  make  up  into  a  bundle.  2.  To  bind  up ;  to 
fidofc- 

fidow  her  ham  her  weed  did  fomewhat  train. 
And  berftrai^ht  legs  moft  bravely  were  em6al* J 
Id  goMen  bulkins  of  coitly  cordwain. 

FaJrr  $uten. 

•  Ta  EMBALM,  v.  «•  [embaumer^  French  ; 
iKbaffamerf  SpaniHu]  To  imptegnate  a  body 
ntb  aromaticks,  that  it  may  rpiid  putrefac- 
100.— 

Embalm  me^ 
Then  lay  oae  forth ;  although  unqueen'd,  yet 

like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me. 

Sbakejpeare. 
J  would  (hew  future  times 
What  you  were,  and  teach  them  t'urge  to- 
wards fuch : 
Vcrfe  embaimi  virtue,  and  tombs  or  thrones 
of  rhymes, 
PrefifTfc  frail  tranfitory  feme  as  much 
Ai  fpicc  doth  bodies  frqm  corrupt  air's  touch. 

Donnt- 
Mu(e !  at  that  name  thy  (acred  (brrows  (bed  \ 
Thofe  tears  eternal  that  embalm  the  dead. 

Pope. 

•  EMBALMER.  «.  /  [(Vom  embalm.^  One 
wt  pradifcs  the  art  of  embalming  aqd  preferving 
todies.— The  Romans  were  not  fo  good  embalm* 
JJ  as  the  Egyptians,  fo  the  body  was  utterly  coi^ 
Wed.  Baeon^s  Natural  Hiftory. 
^^^^BALMING  is  the  opening  a  dead  body, 
wig  oat  the  inteftines,  and  filling  the  place  with 
Morifcrotu  and  deficcativc  drugs  and  fpices,  to 
JJ^'wit  its  putrefying.  The  Egyptians  excelled 
jjl  other  nations  m  the  art  of  pre(erving  bodies 
™^wruption ;  for  fomc,  that  they  have  em- 
*"^  upwards  of  aooo  yean  ago,  remain  whole 
fl  tbu  day,  and  are  often  brought  into  other 
*•**»•  u  great  curiofiticit   Hicir  o^iuiq:  ^ 


a  fyringe,  through  the  fundament,  a  certain  liquor 
extracted  from  the  cedar;  and  leaving  it  tliere^ 
wrapped  up  the  body  in  fajt  of  nitre :  the  oil  ta  j$ 
preyed  upon  the  inteftines,  fo  that  when  they 
took  it  out,  the  intefttpes  came  away  with  it, 
di-ied,  and  not  in  the  leaft  putrefied :  the  body  be; 
ing  cncloied  in  nitre,  grew  dry,  and  nothing  re- 
mained befid^s  the  (kin  glued  upon  the  bones^ 
The  method  of  embalming  ufed  by  the  moderi) 
Egyptians,  according  to  Maillet,  is  to  wa(h  the 
body  feveral  times  with  rofe  water,  which  he  elfe-. 
where  obferves,  is  more  fragrant  in  that  country 
than  with  us;  they  afterwards  perfume  it  witU 
inccnfe,  aloes,  and  other  odours,  of  which  they 
are  by  no  means  fparing ;  and  then  they  bury  the 
tody  in  a  winding  (heet,  made  partly  of  filk  and 
partly  of  cotton,  and  moiftened,  as  is  fuppofed^ 
with  feme  fwect  fcented  water  or  liquid  perfume, 
though  Maillet  ufcs  only  the  term  ma'^dned ;  this 
they  cover  with  another  cloth  of  unmixed  cotton, 
to  which  they  add  one  of  the  richeft  fuits  of 
clothes  of  the  deceafed.  The  expence,  he  fays, 
on  thefe  occafions,  is  very  great,  though  nothing 
like  what  the  genuine  embalming  cod  in  former 
times. 

•  roEMBAR.  V.  a.  ffromAar.]  j.  To  (hut  f 
to  cnclofe.— : 

Themfelves  for  fear  into  his  jawS  to  fall. 
He  forc'd  ta  caftle  ftronglo  take  their  flight ;  ^ 
Where  fa(t  embar^d  in  mighty  brazen  wall, 
He  has  them  now  four  years  befieg'd  to  make 
them  thrall.  Sfetf/erf 

In  form  of  airy  members  fair  embar^d 
liis  fpirits  pure  were  fuLje(5t  to  our  fight. 

Fairfax, 
%,  To  ftop ;  to  hinder  by  prohibition ;  to  block 
up. — Tranflating  the  mart  unto  Calais,  he  embar^ 
ed  all  further  trade  for  the  future.  Bacon' j  Henr» 
VII^ 

If  this  commerce  'twixt  heav'n  and  earth  were 
not 
Embar'df  and  all  tliis  trafiick  quite  forgot, 
She,  for  whofe  lofs  we  have  lamented  thus. 
Would  work  more  fiilly  and  pow'rfully  on  ui« 

Domte* 

H/OASkQASl^Of  in  comioa:^!  a  SpaniOi 
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term,  tnnch  vfcd  along  the  coafts  of  AmeHca,  par*  my  fiimd  a  Kttle  emktmt/ledf  and  tami  nnj.i 

ticularly  thofc  on  the  South  Sea  5   fignifymg  a  Speffator. 

place  which  fcrvts  fomc  other  cHy  farther  within        *  BMBARRAS8MENT.  n,  f.   Tfrom 

land,  as  a  port,  for  rmbarkbg  and  difembarking  rafi.]  Perplexity ;  cntanglemeDt.— Let  your 

commodttiet.    Thus  Calamo  is  the  embarcadero  thod  be  pfaSn,  that  your  hearers  may  nnihroagh 

of  Lima,  the  capital  of  JPeru  ;  and  Arica  the  em< 

barcadero  of  Potofi 


There  are  fome  embarca- 
dcros  40,  50,  and  even  60  leagues  off  the  cityt 
which  they  ferve  in  that  capacity. 

•  EMBARCATION-  ».  /.  [from  embari.]  i. 
The  adl  of  putting  on  Ihtpboard. — The  French 
gentlemen  were  very  folicitous  for  the  embarca- 
gion  of  the  army,  and  for  the  departure  of  the 
fleet.  Clarendon*  i.  The  ad  of  going  on  0iip* 
l)oard* 

(J.)  •  EMBARGO.  If.  /.  [emhargar^  Spanifb.l 
A  prohibition  to  pafs  ;  in  commerce,  a  (top  put 
to  trade.-^He  knew  that  the  fubjeas  of  Flanders 
drew  fo  great  commodity  from  the  trade  of  £ng- 
UuDd.  as  by  embargo  they  would  foon  wax  weary 
ofPeikin.  Bacon' f  flennVlU — ^Aftcr  an  embargo 
of  our  trading  (hips  10  toe  river  of  Bourdeaux,  and 
other  points  of  fovcrdgn  affront,  there  did  fuc« 
ceed  the  adion  of  Hhee^.  fVotton.-^l  was  not 
much  concerned,  }n  my  own  particular,  for  the 
embargo  which  was  latcl  upon  it.  Dryden, 

(%.)  An  Em  9  a  ROD  is  an  arreft  oh  (hips  or  mer* 
chapdife,  by  public  authority ;  or  a  prohibition 
of  (late,  commonly  on  foreign  (hips,  in  time  of 
^ar,  to  prevent  their  going  o^t  of  port,  (bme* 
times  to  prevent  their  coming  in,  and  fometimea 
both  for  a  limited  tiine.  The  king  may  lay  em- 
l>argoes  on  (hips,  or  employ  thofe  of  his  fubjeas, « 
)n  time  of  danger,  for  tHe  Cervice  and  defence  of 
the  nation  1  but  they  muft  not  be  for  the  private 
lulvaptage  of  a  particular  trader  or  company  ;  and 
therefore  a  warrant  to  ftay  a  finale  (hip  is  no  lega) 
embargo.  No  inference  can  be  maae  from  enoU 
bargoet  which  are  only  it)  time  of  wart  and  are  a 
prohibition  by  advice  of  council,  and  not  at  pfo^ 
lecution  of  inrties,  )f  ^oods  be  laden  on  board, 
imd  afrer  an  enibargo  or  re(h4int  from  the  prince 
or  fta^  comes  forth,  and  theii  tbe  ina(ter  of  the 
Ihip  breaks  ground,  or  endeavours  to  fail,  if  any 
damage  accrues,  be  mult  be  refponftble  for  the 
lame ;  the  reafon  is,  becauie  his  freight  is  due, 
and  mu(k  be  paid,  even^ough  th^  goods  be  (eifed 
Bs  contraband.  '   •      " 

(i.)*  7«£MBARK.  v.  a*  [^wiiMf^arr,  French.] 
X.  To  put  on  (hipboard.— * 

Of  mankind,  fo  numerous  late. 
All  lefty  in  oqe  Ooiall  bottom  fwam  emharVi. 
•      '  Mttton. 

*-^The  king  had  provided  a  good  fleet,  and  caufed 
a  body  of  3000  fgo(  to  be  embarked  on  thofe  (hips. 
Clarendon, — 

Straight  to  the  (hips  ^neas  took  his  way, 
Mmbari'd  his  men,  and  ^im'd  along  the  Tea. 

l>ryden'$  JEn. 
«.  To  engage  another  In  any  affair.  ^ 

(a.)  *  To  Embark,  v.  n.    i.  To  go  on  (htp- 
board.— 

I  (hpuld  with  fpeed  eml^arkf 
And  with  their  embafly  return  td  Greece. 

%,  To  engage  in  any  affair,  * 

•  ro  EMBARRASS,  v.  a.  [tmbarajerf  Fn] 
To  perplex^  t6  diltrefs;  to  eutanglcw— 1  Cgw 


it  without  embarraffmentf  and  take  a  dear  fid 
of  the  whole.  fVatVs  Logiek, 

*  To  EMBASE.  v.  a.  \fromba/i.]  s.To 
ate ;  to  depauperate^  to  lower ;  to  deprive  $  to  ioi 
pir.-— Grains  are  annual,  fo  that  the  virtue  of  tb 
feed  is  not  worn  out ;  whereas  in  a  tree  it  b«r™ 
ba/ed  by  the  ground.  Baeom. — I  have  do  iinvioe 
ignoble  end  in  my  prefent  labour,  wh'xb  nuv, 
either  fide,  retinun  or  embafe  the  freedom  of  0 
poor  judgment,  h'ottoa,^!  win  rather  dde 
wear  a  crown  of  thorns,  tliao  to  exchange  tlut 
gold  for  one  of  lead,  whofie  emba/ed  fl*xtbl«u 
(hall  be  forced  to  bend.  King  CbarUs.^K  plr^fii 
high,  rational,  and  angelical ;  a  pleafure  mbt^ 
with  no  appendant  fting ;  but  fucb  a  one  uboi 
honey  in  the  mouthy  never  turns  to  gall  or  gm 
in  the  belly.  South,  2.  To  degrade ;  to  vihty^ 
Joy  of  my  Kfe,  frill  oft  for  loving  yon 

I  blefs  my  lot,  that  was  fo  lucky  placM ; 
But  then  the  more  your  own  milbap  1  nic 

That  are  fo  much  by  fo  mean  love  embts'l 


•  EMpASSADOR. «./.  (See  AMiasiaoou 
One  fcnt  on  a  publtck  meffage. — 

Mighty  Jove's  embaffador  appeared 
With  the  lame  meffage.  Dtfi* 

Myfelf,  my  king's  embaffador  wiU  go.  Dt 
«  EMBASSADRESS.  n.  /.   A  woman  feot 
a  public  meffage. — 

With  fear  the  mode(^  matron  lifts  her  eye 
And  to  tbe  bri^t  embafadrtfj  replies.  ^ 

•  EMBASSAGE. 7  IS./   [It  may  be obfen 

•  EMBASSY.  5  that  tbou^  our  i^^ 
wfite  ahnoft  indifcrimmately  em^^z^utsror 
fador^  embajfagey  or ambaffage ;  yettbeteisica 
ly  an  example  of  ambajffl  all  concorring  to  w 
embaffy.']  i,  A  publick  meffage ;  a  meflage 
cernmg  bulinefs  between  prince*  01  ftates.— 
'  Frc(h  embajl^  and  (Uitt, 

Nor  from  the  (tate  nor  private  friends,  he 

Wm  I  lend  tv  to.  Shake/.  0^9^^ 

—When  be  was  at  Newcaftle  he  fent  a  fiA 

embajfage  %n\Xx%  l^imfct  king  of  Scotland,  tPt 

knd  conclude  a  peace  with  him.   Bacon*s  Hntrj^ 

The  peace  polluted  thus,  a  chofen  bai»d 

He  firfteonfmKfidns  to  the  Lattan  tanJ, 

In  threatening  emkojjy.  Dry^^i- 

».  Any  foleran  mc(I:»gc.— He  fends  the  angeii 

imhaffiei  with  his  decrees.  Tayior,    3.  An  en 

in  an  ironical  fcnfe.— ^A  bird  was  made  6f ' 

fuch  art  to  carry  a  written  embaffage  amvng 

ladies,  that  one  might  (ay.  If  a  live  bind,  I 

taught?  If  dead,  how  made?  Sidney,-— 

Nimble  mifchance,  that  art  fo  light  of  fo 
Doth  not  thy  embaffage  belong  to  mc; 
And  am  I  laft  that  know  it  ?  Siyaie/.JOfbdn 
(i.)  •  To  EMBATTLE,  v.  a,    [from  bdt 
^  To  range  in  order  or  array  of  battle. — 
The  Ent,a(h  are  embattled; 


To horfc!  you galUnt piincet,  ^^'^'^^^^^ 
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-leeold  drife  ber  from  the  ward  of  her  reputa-    icttitiQiis  griiec ;  any  thiog  that  confm  the  power 
ion,  her  mamageTOw,  and  a  thoufand  other  her    of  pleafin^. — 

"  Cultivate  the  wild  licentious  favage 


ictrocei,  «hk:h  now  are  too  ftrongly  cmbattkd 
gaioft  me.  Sbakef^art^'^ 

Oo  their  embattfd  ranks  the  waves  return, 
And  overwhelm  the  war.      Milton* 4  Par.  Lq0, 

Emkatti  nations  ftrive  m  vain 
The  hero's  glory  to  reftrain : 
Streams  arm'd  with  ro(^,  and  mountains  red 

with  fire, 
\sL  tain  agatnft  his  force  confpire.  Prior. 

{%,)  ^  To  Embattls.  w.  «•  To  be  ranged  in 
tftle  array. — 

The  night 
b  (biny,  and  they  iky  we  Ibal)  embrnttk 
By  the  fecond  hour  of  the  mom.     Sbaitefiearu 

*  To  EMBAY,  t^.  «.  [firom  baigner^  to  bathe* 
Rnch.]  I.  To  bathe ;  to  wet ;  to  waih.  Not 
fed.- 

lo  her  lap  a  little  babe  did  pla^ 
Sii  cruel  fport ; 

Por  in  her  ft  reaming  blood  he  did  emhay 
Hii  little  hands,  and  tender  joints  embrew. 

Fuiry  ^ifteft. 
Every  fenfe  the  humour  fweet  embafd^ 
And  flamVring  foft,  my  heait  did  fteal  away. 

Fairy  ^^jftftt. 
[Froa  SayJ}    '^^  iodofe  in  a  bay ;  to  land 

If  that  the  Turkifh  fleet 
le  not  inihelter'd  and  gmbafd^  they^redfown-d. 

Sb/ikejpiarim 
(f.)  EBfBDEN,  a  county  of  Germany,  m  the 
nde  of  Weftphalia,  called  alfo  East  Friis- 
iso,  oon\aining  feveral  towns  and  villages. 
(}.)  EMBbBN,  a  ftrong  city,  the  capitid  of  the 
»ve  county,  feated  on  the  '£.  fide  c^  the  Embs, 
vtbe  K.  Sea.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts ; 
u  the  Old  Town,  the  Faldren^  znd  the  two 
lurbs.  It  has  a  good  towiNiouie,  cathedral  and 
ihiic  Ubrarv.  The  majority  of  the  people  are 
Afuuftf,  who  have  3  cburdl^.  Roman  Catho- 
ii  Lutherans,  Mennonifts  and  Jcws^  have  alfo 
Ifcesforworlhipb  it.  It  is  a  free  port,  and 
»  formerly  under  the  protc^ion  of  the  United 
•mces  ( hat  in  174^1  the  Sute^  fold  ^betr  right 

*  (he  king  of  Prullia.  It  lies  33  miles  NE.  of 
•wingen.    Lon.  7.  5.  E.  Lat.  53.  a6.  N.' 

J  To  EMBELLISH;  w.  O.  [embellir,  French.] 
nadorni  to  beantifjr ;  to  grace  with  ornaments ; 
Ideconte^-^ 

How  much'  more  beauteous  bad  tlie  fountain 
been, 
iuAelU^i  with  her  firft  created  green  s 
Wiicrt  cryftal  ilreteDs  through  living  turf  bad 
run,  .  •' 

Cortcntcd  with  an  urn  of  native  A  one. 

Dry  den* s  JtrvenaU 
^Jhe  names  of  the  figures  that  embellijbed  the 
!i^»>or(caoftlK>fe  that  underfiood  the  art  of  fpeak- 
■fi  »c  not  the  art  and  Iklll  of  fpcaking  well. 
^.— That  which  was  once  the  moft  beautifnl 
tM  of  Italy,  ooiered  with  palaces,  imheUiJbtd  by 
^^pCTon,  and  celebrated  by  poets,  nas  now  no- 
"og  to  (hew  bttt  niins.  Ai^M  on  Itaiy. 

•EMBELMSHMENT.  n.fi  [f torn  imbtUiflk] 
^'^vuBent  \  advtntttioiis  bciuty ;  decoration ;  ad- 


With  wiidom,  difctpline,  and  liberal  arts. 
The  ombellijbnunts  of  life.  Addifon^s  Cat0. 

—Apparitions,  vifions,  and  inteicourfes  of  all 
kinds  between  the  dead  and  the  living,  are  the 
frequent  and  familiar  enUnUi/kmenu  of  the  iegenda 
of  the  Romifh  church.  Auerbury. 
EMBERCouRT,  a  village  in  Surry. 
Embbrdays.    See Embbr-wick,  §  x. 
•  EMBERING.   n.  f.    The  ember  days.    A 
word  ufed  by  old  authors,  now  obfoletev-* 
For  caule  >  good  fo  many  ways. 
Keep  emb* rings  well,  and  fafting  days  $ 
What  law  commands,  we  ought  to  obey, 
For  Friday,  Saturn,  and  Wednefday.     Tufer. 
SMBERIZA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  binlB 
belonging  ^o  the  order  of  paiTeres.    The  bill  \» 
conical,  and  the  mandibles  recede  fiom  each  o- 
ther  towards  the  bafe ;  the  inferior  mandible  has 
the  fides  narrowed  inwards,  but  the  upper  one  ia 
itili  narrower.    There  are  about  60  fpecies;  of 
which  two  ase  reprefented  on  Plate  CXXXV,/^. 
%  and  3.  viz.  the  Blaektbroated  Buntings  a  native 
of  America,  and  the  Cinereons  Bunting  of  Canada. 
The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  are, 

X.  EmBBRIZA  CtTRINBLLA,  thc  YBLLOWHAM- 

MER,  with  a  blackiOi  tail,  only  the  two  outward 
fide-feathers  are  marked  on  the  inner  edge  ifrith  a 
iharp  white  fpot.  It  is  a  bird  of  Europe,  and 
comes  about  houfes  in  winter ;  it  builds  its  ncft 
on  the  ground  on  meadows. 

1.  Emberiza  hortulana,  theoRTOLAN,  hat 
blaok  wings;  the  firft  3  feathers  on  the  tail  are 
white  on  the  edges^  only  the  two  lateral  are  blad^ 
outwardly.  The  orbits  are  naked  and  yellow: 
the  head  is  greenilh,  and  yellow  towards  the  infe- 
lior  mandibiel  It  feeds  principally  upon  the  pa- 
nick  grafs ;  grows  very  fat ;  and  is  reckoned  a  de- 
licate morfefby  certain  epicurea,  efpecially  when 
fattened  artificially.  Thefe  birds  are  found  in  &• 
veral  parts  df  Europe,  but  are  not  met  with  in 
Britain  \  they  are  common  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  ibme  parts  of  Germany  and  Sweden,  migra- 
ting from  one  to  the  other  in  fpring  and  autumn  | 
and  in  their  pafiage  arejMught  in  number^  and 
fattened  for  the  tab|p.  They  fometimcs  ffaig  very 
prettily,  and  are  often  kept  for  that  purpofe.  The 
long  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  yellow-hammer,  but 
finer  and  fweeter.  In  fome  parts  it  makes  thc  neft 
In  a  low  hedge  y  in  others,  on  the  ground.  It  la 
careleisly  conftnid^ed,  not  unlike  that  of  the  lark. 
The  fiemale  lays  4  or  5  greyifh  eggs,  and  in  gene- 
ral haa  two  broods  in  a  year.  To  fiitten  thefe 
birds  for  the  table,  they  are  placed  in  a  chamber 
lightened  by  lanthoms ;  where,  not  knowing  the 
vicUfitudes  of  day  and  night,  they  are  cooftantly 
fed  with  oats  and  millet  i  and  grow  fo  fat,  that 
they  would  certainly  die  if  not  killed  in  a  critical 
mmute.'  Tbey  arc  a  mere  lump  of  fat ;  of  a  moft 
exquifite  tafte,  but  apt  fooo  to  fatiate.  Both  their 
Greek  and  Latin  names  are  derived  from  their 
food,  the  millet.  Ariftotlc  calls  them  eynebrom; 
and  ithe  Latins,  milmrue.  The  latter  iaUened 
them  in  their  ormtifonest  or  fowl-yards,  aa  the  I- 
taliaos  do  at  pivfeQt  I  which  the  andcata  coaftruc- 

ted 
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|cd  mtk  the  atinoft  magnUkencCy  AiL  wtU  u  coa- 
▼enicncy. 

5.  £m&£RIZA  MILIARIS)  the  GR.EV  EM9ERIZA, 

is  of  a  greyiih  colour,  fpotted  with  bUck  in  the 
belly,  and  the  orbits  are  reddiili.  It  is  the  bunt- 
ing of  Enghih  authors,  and  a  bird  of  Europe.  . 
4.  Emberiza  nivalis,  the  great  pyed  moun- 
tain finch  of  Ray,  and  the  fnow  bird  of  Edwarda, 
bas  while  wings,  but  the  outer  edge  of  the  prim$: 
feathers  are  black ;  the  tail  id.  black,  with  three 
white  feathers  on  each  fide.  Thefc  biids  are  cal- 
led in  Scotland  skow* flakes,  from  their  ap- 
pearance in  hard  weather  and  in  deep  fnow^ 
They  arrive  in  that  fcafon  among  the  Cheviot 
hilb,  and  in  the  Highlands,  in  amazing  flocks.  A 
few  breed  in  the  Highlandft,  on  the  fummit  of  the 
Jiigheft  hilla,  in  the  fame  plages  with  the  ptarTni- 
gaits  ;  but  the  greateft  numbers  migrate  from  the 
cictremc  north.  They  appear  ta  the  Shetland 
klands ;  then  in  the  Orkneys ;  and  multitudes  of 
them  often  fall,  wearied  with  their  Bight,  on  yef- 
§Aa  in  the  Pentland  Firth.  Their  appearance  is  a 
certain  fore-runner  of  hard  weather,  and  Harxm 
of  fnow,  being  driven  by  the  cold  from  their  con^ 
men  retreats.    Their  progrefs  fouthward  is  fup- 
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pofed  to  be  thus ;  Spitzbergeo  and  Greenland,    eggs  of  a  bluiih  white, 

Hudfon's  Bay,   the  Lapland  Alps,  Scandinavian    pUih  veins,  efpecially  on  the  larger  end.  It 


to  Rhode  ffland  and  New  York  iadst  eod-^fl, 
pril,  or  the  id  week  in  May,  frequenting  the  b«^ 
ders  of  ^cldfi,  aod  .Jiyiag  on  infcds,  2cc.  till  t^ 
maize  is  ready  ;  when  they  begin  by  peeking  hoif 
in  the  tides  of  the  hulks,  and  after  (atiatiog  thcd 
ielve^  go  on  to  another  ;  which  leaves  room  k 
the  rain  to  get  in,  a^id  cl^<flually  fpoiU  the  piaot 
They  continue  there  dur'mg  the  fommer,  n 
;breed ;  returning,  as  autumn  approachei,  tod 
fouthward.  The  maks  and  females  do  ifot 
jntfc  together ;  tbc  f«*males  come  firft.— Thiej* 
eikemfcd  the  moft  deUcate  birds  of  tbo&  ^ 
and  the  male  is  faid  to  have  a  fine  note.  X 
fpecies  is  known  in  the  country  by  the  namet 
Sob  linc^n  and  conqwdU  ;  likewi£:  called  bf  b 
.the  white-hacked  mahtC'tbief, 

6.  £mBER1£A  SCUOENICLAS,   the  REED  SPJ 

%,QVi  has  a  black  bead,  a  Uackilh  grey  boi 
and  a  white  fpot  on  the  quill  feathers,  lli&lul 
marlhy  places,  moft  commonly  among  reeds. 
neft  is  very  artfully  contrived,  being  faftend 
4  reeds,  and  fuipcnded  by  them  like  a  bamou 
about  three  f^t  above  the  w^ter ;  the  cariti 
the  ncft  is  deep  but  narrow ;  and  the  mata 
are  buA^es,  (ine  bents,  and  hairs.  It  lays  4 
marked  with  irr^guUr 


Icelaird,  the  Ferroe  Ifles*  Shetland,  Orkneys, 
Scotland,  and  the  Cheviot  hills.  They  vifit  at 
that  ieafon  all  parts  of  the  northern  hemifphcrc» 
l^iBa«  Auftria,  and  Siberia.  They  arrive  lean, 
and  return  taU  In  Auftria,  they  are  caught  and 
fed  with  millet,  and,  Uke  the  ortolan,  grqw  cx- 
ccfljvely  fat.  In  their  flights,  they  keep  very 
clofe  to  each  other,  mingle  mod  coofufedly  togc- 


bird  much  admired  for  its  fong ;  a9(i»  like 
nightingale,  it  tings  in  the  night. 

♦  EMBERS,  n./.  without  a  Gngukr.  [ersj^ 
Sa^con,  afhes ;  einmjriat  Iflandick,  hot  a&d 
cinders.3  Hot  cinders ;  ailies  not  yet  extiogi 
<d. — Take  hot  emhersj  and  put  them  about  al 
tie  filled  with  new  beer,  almoft  to  the  very  i«| 
let  the  bottle  be  well  Eoppcd,  left  it  fly  oat;  1 


thcr,   and  fling  therafclves  collcdively  into  th£   •continue  it,  reocwing  the  >m^ri  every  day- 
form  of  a  ball ;  at  which  inftant  the  fowler  makes  "  '  ~       ' 

great  havock  among  them. 

5.  Emberiza  orvzivora,  or  the  rice  bunt- 
ing, with  the  head  and  whole  under  fide  of  the 
|)ody  black;  hind  part  of  the  neck  in  fome  pale 
yellow,  aod  in  others  white ;  coverts  of  the  wings 
^and  primaries,  black,  the  laft  edged  with  white ; 
part  of  Uic  fcapulars,  lefler  coverts  of  the  wings, 
and  ruflkpi  white;  back  black,  edged  with  dull 
yellow ;  ti^  of  the  fame  colours,  and  each  feather 
iharpfcy.pointed  ;  th^  |gg8  are  red.  J  he  head,  up- 
per part  of  the  neck,  and  b^k,  of  the  female,  is 
yellowifh  brown,  ^tl^d  with  black;  the  under 
part,  of  a  dull  yellow ;  the  fides  thinly  ftreaked 
with  black.  Tbcfe  birds  are  very  i^umcrous  in  the 
ifland  of  Cuba,  where  they  commit  great  ravages 
among  the  caily  crops  of  rice,  which  precede 
Chofe  of  Carolina.  As  foon  as  the  craps  of  that 
province  are  to  their  pabtei  they  quit  Cuba,  and 
pafs  ofcr  tbe  fca,  in  numerQus  flights,  diredlly 


the  fpace  of  ten  days.  Bacon* s  Natural  hiji^ 

If  the  air  will  i>ot  permit. 

Some  ftill  removed  place  wUl  fit. 

While  glowing  emkers  through  the  room 

Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom.       I 

While  thus  heaven's  higheft  couniirb,  by 

low 

Footfteps  of  their  cffeAs,  be  tracM  too 

He  toft  his  troubled  eyes,  emken\^f^ 
Now  with  new  rage,  and  wax  too  hot  for' 

He  faid,  and  rofe,  as  holy  seal  mijpires; 
He  rakes  hot  emberj^  and  renews  the  fiies. 

nrj4ei^sftJi 
(i.)  •  EMBER-wEEit.  «./.  [The  oripoil 
tkis  word  has  been  much  controverted :  fotod 
rive  it  from  ember s  or  afhes  ftrewed  by  pcoitfl 
on  their  heads ;  but  Nelfon  decides  in  bxm 
Martfchalf  who  derives  it  from  ^i»^r«  or  »«jr 
a  cour/e  or  circumvolution^    A  week  in  which 


north  ;  and  arc  very  often  heard  m  their  paiTage    ember  day  falis. — ^The  ember  days  at  thcnwfii 


by  lailors  frequenting  that  courfe.  Then-  appear- 
ance is  in  September,  while  the  rice  is  yet  nailky ; 
and  they  commit  fiich  devaftations,  that  40  acres 
of  that  grain  have  been  totally  ruined  by  them  in 
a  (horttime.  Ti»cy  arrive  veiy  lean:  but  foon 
grow  fo  fat,  as  to  fly  with  difficulty  ;  and,  when 
ihot,  often  burft  with  the  fall.  They  continir 
in  CaojVma  not  mnch  above  3  weeks,  and  rctii« 
when  the  rice  b<^s  to  hardexL    They  come  in- 


foQS  arc  the  Wedncfday,  Friday,  and  Satorday^^ 
ter  the  firft  Sunday  ia  Lent,  the  fc»ft  of  Pa*» 
coft,  September  lAt  December  1  13.  Csia** 
Pr«yrr.— SUted.  tiows  appointed  for  feftiog  ifl 
Lent,  and  the  four  feafoas  of  the  year  calkd  m 
berweeh.  jij/liffe^s  Parergtnm  . 

(».)  Ember  weeks,  by  thecanoniftSjrcai 
ed  quatuor  ami  temfonh  the  foor  drdinil  g 
ibns,  on  which  thcciide  of  the  year  twns:  w 
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•ncc  Henfhaw  lake*  the  word  to  have  been  form-    — Me  is  mSctd  a  proper  fmhUm  of  kmn^edge  and 

t,  viz.  b/  corruption^  from  tempora.    They  are'   a^ion,  being  all  head  and  paws^  Addi/en't  Guar' 

wr  chiefly  taken  notice  of,  on  account  of  the  or-     dtan, 

nation  of  priefts  and  deacons ;  becaufe  the  can- 

>  sppoints  the  Sundays  next  fucceeding  the  em- 

T  weeks,  for  the  foietnn  timc«  of  oniinatioii ; 

tmgh  the  biihops  may  ordain  on  any  Sunday  or 

iWiy. 

•  To  EMBEZZLE.  •».  ^.  [This  word  feems 
imiptcd  by  an  ignorant  pronunciation  from  Im- 
^.]  I.  To  appropriate  by  breach  of  tmft ;  to 
n  what  is  intnifted  in  hn  hands  to  his  own  ufe. 
Be  bad  embezzled  the  king's  treafure,  and  ex- 
ited money  by  way  of  loan  from 'all  men  /fof 
rd.   a.  To  waftc ;  to  fwallow  up  in  riat. — 

When  thou  haft  embcztl^d  2A\  thy  (lore, 
Where's  all  thy  father  left  ?  Drjden's  Per/, 

•  EM0EZZLEMEKT.  «./.  [from  m3«s/^.] 
Tlie  ad  of  appropriating  to  himfelf  that  which 
tceivcd  in  tmft  for  another.  ».  The  thing  ap- 
^)n3ted. 

EMBHAMS,  a  village  in  Surry, 
•fff  EMBLAZE.  17.  a.  {blafonnery  French.^ 
Tb  adora  with  glittering  embelHfhments.— 

Th'  unfought  diamonds 
ffmiM  fo  emlAazt  the  forehead  of  the  deep, 
Itrd  fo  beftud  with  ftars,  that  they  below 
J^ould  grow  inur'd  to  light.  Miltoru 

No  weeping  orphan  few  Ws  firtbcr's  ftbres 
Vir  ftrines  irradiate,  or  emblaze  the  floors.  P^pe. 
To  blazon ;  to  paint  with  enfigns  armorial.—* 

Nor  (ban  this  biood  be  wiped  from  thy 

porat, 
fat  thou  (halt  wear  it  as  a  herald's  coat, 
V  emblaze  the  honour  which  thy  mafter  got. 

Sbakef. 
He  from  the  glittering  ftafF  unfurl'd 
rh*  imperial  enfign,  ftreaming  to  the  wind, 
fTiih  gems  and  golden  hiftre  rich  embJaz^'df 
kraphick  arms  and  "trophies.     Mitt,  Pan  Lo/l, 
^TaEMBLAZON.  1?.  a.  [blafonner,  French.] 
To  adorn  with  figures  of  heraldry ;  to  grace 
b  enfigns  armorial.    1.  To  deck  in  glaring  co- 
ft;  to  fct  out  pocnpoudy  to  fhcw. — We  find 
piftiii,  for  fome  petty  conqueft,  emblazoned 
^  poets  to  the  higheft  pitch.  HakewiU  oh 
fadener, 

•  EMBLAZONRY,  n.  /.  [from  emblazon.'] 
iorc«  upon  fhields. — 

Him  round     ^ 
ijlobe  of  fiery  fentphim  inclos'd 
Wlh  bright  emhlazomy  and  horrent  arms. 

[i.)  •  EMBLEM.  »./  \ip^^r,f»M,]  I.  Inlay ;  en- 
fc^ ;  any  thmg  infcrted  into  the  body  of  ano- 
tr.  1.  An  occult  rcprefimtation ;  an  allofive 
fcirc ;  a  typical  dcfipialion.— 

She  had  aH  the  rofal  makings  of  a  queen, 
The  rod,  and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  fuch  rm*> 

L«d  nobly  on  her.  Sbakejp.  Henry  VIIL 

^jvn  draw  vour  beaft  in  an  emblrmj  (hew  a 
»«w^*pc  of  the  country  natural  to  the  bcaft. 
^bam  on  Dravm^. — 

Gentle  Thames, 
Thy  mighty  matter's  embUm^  in  whofe  face 
«U  meekncft,  hcighten'd  with  m^eftkk  grace. 

Denbam, 


(1.)  An  Kmblc  M,  (^  I.  </^  1.)  is  a  kind  of  paint- 
ed snigma,  which,  reprefenting  fomt  obviontf 
hiftory,  with  reflexions  underneath,  inftrufts  ut 
in  fome  moral  truth.  See  JCnigma,  Devise* 
&c.  Such  is  that  very  fipnificant  image  of  Scac- 
vola  holding  his  hand  in  the  fire;  with  the  words* 
**  Agere  et  patl  fortiter  Romanum  eft.  To  do  and 
fuficr  courageoufly  is  Roman."  The  emblem  is 
fonncwhat  plainer  than  the  scoigma. — Gale  de- 
fines emblem  an -ingenious  piAure,  reprefenting 
one  thing  to  the  eye,  and  another  to  the  under- 
ftandmg.  The  Greeks  alfo  gave  the  name  Em- 
blems, •2U^H«M»7«,  [from  i/*Caxxiif,  to  iofert,]  to  In- 
layed  or  Mofatc  works,  and  even  to  all' kinds  of 
Ornaments  of  vafes,  moveables,  garments,  Ac. 
And  the  Latins  ufed  emblema  in  the  fame  ienfe. 
Accordingly,  Cicero  reproaching  Vcrres  with  li- 
ving plundered  ftatues  and  fine  wrought  works 
from  the  Sicilians,  calls  the  ornaments  fixed  to 
them  (and  whkh  on  occafion  might  be  feparated,) 
emblemata,  Latin  authors  frequently  compare 
the  figures  and  ornaments  of  aifcourlb  to  thefc 
tmhtemata.  With  us,  emblem  ordinarily  fignt- 
fies  no  more  than  a  painting,  baflTo-rdieto,  or  o* 
ther  reprefentatton,  rotended  to  hold  forth  (bme 
moral  or  political  inftnidion.  What  didingtiMeS 
an  emblem  fVom  a  devife  is,  that  the  words  of  an 
emblem  have  a  fiill  complete  fenfe  of  themfelves  ; 
nay,  all  the  ienle  and  (ignification  which  they 
have  together  with  the  figure.  But  there  is  a  yet 
further  difference  between  emblem  and  devife: 
for  a  dcvHe  is  a  fymbol  appropiiated  to  fome  per- 
fbn,  or  that  exprefles  fomething  which  concerns 
htm  particularly ;  whereas  an  emblem  is  a  fymbol 
that  regards  all  the  worid  alike.  Thefe  diflferen- 
ces  will  be  more  apparent,  from  comparing  the 
emblem  above  quoted,  with  the  devife  of  a  candle 
lighted,  and  the  words  Alih  in  femnendo  con/w 
mofj  <*  I  wafte  myfelf  in  ferving  others.*' 

•  To  Emblem,  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To  re- 
prefent  in  an  occult  or  illufive  manner.  Not  u- 
fird>— The  primitive  fight  of  elements  doth  fitly 
emblem  that  of  opinions.  OlarfviUe^s  Scepjis* 

•  EMBLEMATfCALLY.  adv.  [from  emblema* 
thai.]  In  the  manner  of  emblems;  allufivcly; 
with  occult  reprefentation.— Others  have  fpoken 
emblematieally  and  hieroglyphically,  as  to  the  E- 
gyptians ;  and  the  phoenix  was  the  hieroglyphick 
of  the  fun.  Brotwrfs  Vulgar  Brrours. — He  took  a 
great  fton?,  and  put  it  under  the  oak,  rmblemati* 
eaify  joining  the  two  great  clcmcntB  of  mafonry, 

•  EMBLEMATICAL.  >  adj.  [from  emblem.'} 

•  EMBLEMATICK.  }  i.  Comprifing  an  em- 
blem; allufive;  occultly  reprefentative.— 

In  the  well  fnim'd  models, 
With  emblemotick  (kill  and  myftick  order, 
Thou  fl)cw'dft  where  tow'ri  on  battlements 

fhould  rife, 
Where  gates  fliould  open,  or  vfhcn  walls  fhould 
compnfs.  Prior. 

—The  poets  contribute  to  the  explication  of  re- 
verfcs  purely  emblematical^  or  when  the  ^erfons 
are  allegorical.  AHdifon.  a.  Dealing  in  emblems; 
ufing  emblems.— 
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BytOttgoe  ftnd  poddmg*  to  owr  friends  ezpUun 

What  does  your  emblematUk  woriblp  mean. 

Prior. 

•  EMBLEMATIST.  «./  [from  embiemA  Wri- 
tert  or  invcnterg  of  emblems.— Thcfc  fables  arc 
ftill  maintained  by  fymbolical  writers,  emhlemo' 
^U  tnd  heraMs.  Bro<wn*s  Fulgar  Brrpurs. 

EMBLETONy  a  viUage  in  Cumberland,  SE. 
of  Cockermouth. 

EMBLICHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
drclc  of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Bentheim,  lo 
miles  NNW.  of  Ntenhus. 

EMBO,  a  village  of  Scotland,  on  the  E.  coaft 
of  Sutberlandfliire,  near  Brora.  The  laft  (acrifice 
to  fuperftition  in  Scotland,  by  burning  a  woman 
for  the  fuppofed  crime  of  witchcraft,  was  per- 
formed hese  in  1717. 

EMBOLIf  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
{Ntmnce  of  Romania.  It  is  caUed  by  the  Chrif- 
tians  CbrifiopdU  /  but  is  little  better  thao  a  heap 
of  ruins.    It  is  48  miles  E.  of  Saloniki. 

EBiBOLIMJEUS.    See  Embolism,  §  %. 

(X.)  *  EMBOLISM,  m./.  [i/MCoir/Mr.]  x.  Inter- 
caUtion;  in(ertion  of  days  or  years  to  produce  re- 
gularity and  equation  of  time  -*The  civil  confti- 
tutions  of  the  year  were  after  different  manner  in 
leveral  nations ;  fome  u6ng  the  fun's  year,  but  in 
difers  &(hioos;  and  fome  following  the  moon, 
finding  out  emioii/ms  or  equations,  even  to  the 
addition  of  whole  months,  to  make  all  as  even  as 
they  could.  Hoiiler  on  Time.  %.  The  time  inlcit- 
cd  I  intercalatOry  time. 

(«•)  Embolism,  )   As  the  Greeks  made  ufe  of 

EMBOLISMUS.  >  the  lunar  year,  which  is  on- 
ly .154  days,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  ftlar, 
which  is  365  days,  they  had  every  a  or  3  yi  art 
an  embdifm,  i.  e.  they  added  a  xjth  hmar  moi  th 
every  ad  or  3d  year,  which  additional  month  they 
caUra  yiCi^t^iO*,  emholmunuf  becaufe  inferted,  or 
intercalated.' 

*  EMBOLUS.  «•/.  [•^•€•3^.]  Any  thing  infert- 
ed  and  ading  in  another,  as  the  fucker  in  a  pump. 
— Oar  members  make  a  fort  of  «n  hydraulick  en- 
sine,  in  which  a  chemical  liquor,  refembling 
blood,  is  driven  through  elaftick  channels  by  an 
tmhoiWf  like  the  heart.  Arbvtbnot. 

EMBOLY,  or  Emboli.    See  Emboli. 

*  To  EMBOSS.  V.  a.  [from  boffe^  a  protube- 
rance, French.]  i.  To  form  with  protuberances ; 
to  cover  with  fomething  rifing  into  lumps  or  bun- 
ches.— 

Timon  hath  made  his  everlafting  manlioo 
Upon  the  beached  ver^e  of  the  ialt  flood  \ 
Which  once  a-day,  with  his  emb^Jed  froth. 
The  turbulent  furge  (hall  cover.  Sbakrf.  Tufwm. 

Thou  ait  a  bile, 
A  plague  fore,  or  emboffed  carbuncle. 
In  my  corrupted  bloocL  Sbake/h.  K,  Lear. 

Botches  and  blains  muft  all  hb  flelh  embo/st 
And  all  his  people.  MUt.  Par.  Lo/f. 

All  crowd  in  heaps,  as  at  a  night-alarm 
The  bees  drive  out  upon  each  other^s  backs^ 
T'  emboft  their  hives  m  clutters. 

Dry  Jen*  J  Don  Sebajtian. 
a.  To  engrave  with  relief,  or  rifing  work. — 
Then  o*er  the  lofty  gate  his  art  embofs^d 
Androgeo's  death,  aind  off'rings  to  his  ghoft. 

Dryden^s  Hr^U. 
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3.  [from  emhoi/ferg  French,  to  indole  in  a  bob] 
To  mclofe ;  to  include ;  to  covers— 

The  knight  his  thrUlant  fjpor  ftgaa  aflsy^d 

In  his  brafs  plated  body  to  embofi.       S^i 

And  in  the  way,  as  fhe  did  weep  ind  vd, 

A  knight  her  met,  in  mighty  armc  emb^t^l  , 

4»  [emSofiaret  Italian.]  To  indofe  in  a  thicieL' 
Like  that  fdf-bcgotten  bird 

In  th'  Arabian  woods  emb^.  Mili.  Jpmfk 
$.  To  hunt  hard. — Wb^n  a  deer  is  hard  run,  a 
foams  at  the  mouth,  he  is  (aid  to  be  tmh^: 
dog  aUb,  when  he  is  ftrained  with  hard  rucdi 
efpecially  upon  hard  ground,  will  have  kii  ka| 
fwelled,  and  then  he  is  faid  to  be  emb^t  6( 
b^9  French^  a  tumour.  Hammer^-' 
Oh,  he  is  more  mad 

Than  Telamon  for  his  fhicld  $  the  boar  of  H 
ialy 

Was  sever  fo  emho/l.  Sbtb 

— We  have  almolt  embo/f  him :  you  fhall  iiEC 
fail  to-night.  Sbakejpeare, 

EMBOSSING,  or  Imbossiiio,  in  ardnted 
and  fculpture,  the  forming  or  falhioniog  ^ 
relievo,  whether  cut  with  a  chifcl  or  others 
EmboiBng  is  a  kind  of  fculpture,  wbeitbt 
gurcs  ftick  out  from  the  plane  whereon  it  it 
and  according  as  the  figures  are  more  or  le6| 
minent,  they  are  (aid  to  be  in  alto,  mezzo, 
baflb,  relievo ;  or  high,  mean,  or  low,  rdkt 
Enchasing. 

•  EMBOSSMENT,  n./.  [from  embfft.]  i^ 
thing  flanding  out  from  the  reft ;  jut ;  eau&d 
— I  wiih  alfo,  in  the  veiy  middle,  a  fur  lUI 
with  three  afcents  and  alleys,  enough  for  fotf 
walk  a-breaft ;  which  I  would  have  to  bt  pet 
circles,  without  any  bulwarks  or  emhoffimii 
con' I  Mayt.  a.  Rdief ;  riEog  workw—Thef 
at  a  lois  about  the  word  pendentis ;  fbmc  £h 
exprelTes  only  the  great  emboffment  of  the  |i| 
others  believe  it  hung  off  the  helmet  in  ' 
lievo.  Addi/on  on  Itafy. 

EMBOTHRIUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tctni 
clals  of  plants.  There  is  no  calya ;  the 
confifls  of  4  linear  oblique  petals ;  the  fbuma^ 
four  very  fhort  filaments;  the  antherz  are{> 
large,  oblong,  and  feated  within  the  cavity  (t 
peul.  The  pertcarpium  is  a  round  unilocnbr^ 
licle,  fharpened  at  both  ends ;  the  feeds  ire  1 
5  in  number,  egg-fhaped,  and  compTtflcd 

•  To  EMBOTTLE.  v.  a.  Iboutalkt  Frt« 
TotV  dude  in  bottles ;  to  bottle.-* 

^  '  Stirom,  firmeft  fruit 

Bmbottled^  long  as  Priameao  Troy 
Withftood  the  Gixreks,  endures.  Pii 

•  To  EMBOWEL,  v.  a.  [from  bowl] 
vifccrate ;  to  deprive  of  the  entrails;  to 
rate.'— 

The  fchools, 
Embowelled  of  their  dodrine,  hate  left  off 
The  danger  to  itfelf.  Sb4 

Embawelied  will  I  lee  thee  by  and  by; 

'Till  then,  in  blood,  by  noUe  Pfercy  lye.   j 

SbaA^.BiM/j^ 

Theroar  I 

EmhocwdPd  with  outrageous  noiie  the  aifi 

And  ail  her  entrails  tore.  Milt,P*r^ 
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Poffils  and  minerals  that  th'  embo<wcWJ  earth    brancs.  Baeon^s  Natural  Hifiory, 


Philips, 
•  EAf  BRACE.  «./.  [from  the  verb  ]  i.  Clafp ; 
fomJ  prriTurc  in  the  arms  ;  hug.— 

Thames,  the  moft  lovM  of  all  the  ocean's  fons 
Br  his  old  fire,  to  hii>  etnhraccs  runs.    Dunham* 
\.  An  bofHte  Iqueczc  ;  crulh. 

(i.)  •  To  Embrac^^.  V.  n.  [embrajffer^  French.] 
:.  To  hold  fondly  in  the  arms ;  to  fqueeze  in 
iiDdncfs. — 

Emhraet  again,  my  fons !  be  foes  no  more ; 
Nor  Ibin  your  country  with  her  children's  gore. 

Dryiien. 
.  To  fctxe  ardently  or  eagerly ;  to  lay  hold  on  ; 
J  wdcome ;  to  accept  willingly  any  thing  of- 
Jcd.— 

I  tflkc  it,  your  own  bufinefi  calls  on  you. 
And  you  embrace  th*  occasion  to  dep^irt.  Sfjaie/. 

At  firfl,  her  mother  earth  Ihc  holdeth  dear, 
Md  doth  embrace  the  world»    and   worldly 
things.  Davies. 

•They  who  are  reprefented  by  the  wife  virgins, 
ikaced  the  profcffion  of  the  Chriftian  religion^ 
tbc  foolifh  virgins  alfo  had  done.  Tiiiotfon,  3. 
0  comprehend  ;  to  take  in :  as,  fiatural  fhtlojo* 
fembriccfi  many /cieneei,     4.  To  compnfct  to 


5.  Conjugal  tn- 
dcarmcnl.; — I  would  frcelicr  rejoice  in  that  ab- 
fence,  whcreia  he  won  honour,  than  in  the  em-' 
bracements  of  his  bed,  where  he  would  flicw  moft 
love.  Shakf/j*.  Coriolanus, 

•  vMBRACER.  n.f.  (from  embrace,]  The  per- 
fon  embracing. — Yet  are  they  the  greateft  embra^ 
cers  of  pitafurc  of  any  other  upon  earth ;  and  they 
c  ^eem  of  peails  as  pebbles,  fo  they  may  lati:>^ 
tticir  guft,  \\\  pvint  of  pleafnre  or  revenge.  HoweU 

(l.)  •EMBRiSURE.  «./.  lernbra/urt,  Fr.] 
An  aperture  in  tlic  wall,  through  which  the  can- 
non is  pointed ;  battlement. 

(2.)  Embrasure,  in  architr<5lnre,  the  enlarge- 
ment made  of  the  aperture  of  a  door  or  window^ 
on  the  iniide  of  the  wall ;  its  ufe  being  to  give  the 
greater  play  for  the  opening  of  the  door  or  cafe- 
ment,  or  to  admit  the  more  light. 

♦  To  EMBRAVE.  v.  a.  [from  bra^ve,]  To  de- 
corate ;  to  em  belli  Ih ;  to  deck ;  to  grace ;  to  adorn* 
Not  now  in  ufe.— 

So,  both  agree  their  bodies  to  engrave ; 
The  great  earth's  womb  they  open  to  the  iky, 
Andy  with  lad  cypreis,  fecmly  it  embrace. 

Fairy  ^ueen» 
EMBRHUEREN,  a  town  of  Oerm^iny,  in  the 


pofc ;  to  contain  ;  to  encompafs ;  to  encircle, —    circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  bifhopric  of  Munfter^ 


Low  at  his  feet  a  fpacious  plain  is  plac'd. 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  ftrcam  embraced. 

Iknbam* 
To  admit ;  to  receive  — 

Fenton,  Ileav'n  give  thee  joy  1 
What  cannot  be  cfchew'd,  muft  be  embraced* 

Sbakejp. 
Ira  man  can  be  aflured  of  any  thing,  without 
ting  examined,  what  is  there  that  he  may  not 
^ace  for  truth  ?  Locke.    6.  Te  find ;  to  Ukc,— 

Fleance,  his  fon, 
Whole  abfence  is  no  lefs  material  to  me 
Than  is  his  father's,  m\i^  embrace  the  fate 
Of  that  dark  hour.  Shake/p.  Macbeth. 

To  fqneeze  in  a  hofHle  manner. 
(».)  •  To  Embrace,  v.  «.    To  join  in  an  em- 

I-et  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio ; 
And  wander  we  to  fee  thy  honcft  fon, 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous.  Sbakefp, 
•  EMBRACEMENT.  «./.  [from  embrace.]    1. 
»?  in  the  arms  ;  hug ;  embrace. — 

Thus  dc^ih  becomes  a  rival  to  us  all. 
And  hopes  with  foul  embracements  her  to  get, 
in  whofc  decay  virtue's  fair  ftirinc  muft  fall. 

Sidney, 
•There  cheriOiing  one  another  with  dear,  though 
■*e  embracements^  with  fweet,  though  cold  kif- 
\  tt  might  feem  that  Love  was  come  to  play 
to  there  without  darts.  Sidney.  «.  Hoftile  hug ; 
*PP*f— Thefe  beafls,  i^ihting  with  any  man, 
^  upon  their  hinder  feet,  and  fo  this  did,  be* 
I  tady  to  give  me  a  Oirewd  embracement.  Sid- 
>*   3'  Comprehcnfion. — 

Nor  can  her  wide  embracewunts  filled  be. 

Dawes. 


10  miles  NNW.  of  Rheinc. 

•  To  EMBROCATE,  v.  a.  [t^tx»^]  To  rub 
any  part  difeafed  with  medicinal  liquors. — I  re- 
turned her  a  glafs  with  oil  of  rofes  and  vinegar,  to 
embrocate  her  arm.  fFiJeman  on  hijlammationj. 

(I.)  •  EMBROCATION.  »./.  [from  embro^ 
cate.]  I.  The  ad  of  rubbing  any  part  difealed 
with  medicinal  liquours  or  fpirits.  a.  The  lotion 
with  which  any  difeafed  part  is  walbed  or  embro- 
cated.— We  endeavoured  to  eafe  by  difcntient  and 
emollient  cataplafms,  and  embrotations  of  various 
forts.  1Vifeman*s  Surgery. 

(a.)  An  Embrocation,  in  furgery  and  phar- 
macy, is  an  rxtcrnal  kind  of  remedy,  which  confiftt 
in  an  irrigation  of  the  part  affeded,  with  fome 
proper  liquor,  as  oils,  fpirits,  &c.  by  means  of 
a  woi)llen  or  linen  doth,  or  a  fpunge,  dipped  ia 
the  fame. 

•  To  EMBROIDER,  v.  a.  ^broder,  French.] 
To  border  with  ornaments ;  to  decorate  with  &• 
gured  work;  to  diverfify  with  needlework;  to 
adorn  a  ground  with  raifcd  figures  of  needlework* 
— Such  an  accumulation  of  lavours  is  like  a  kind 
of  embroidering^  or  lining  of  one  favour  upon  a* 
nother.  fVotton, — 

Embroider' d  fo  with  flowers  it  had  ftood^ 
That  it  became  a  garden  of  a  wood.       fFal/er* 
— Ixt  no  virgin  be  allowed  to  receive  her  lover^ 
but  in  a  fuit  of  her  own  embroidering.  SpeQatotp 
N^6o6.— 

Embroidered  purple  clothes  the  goMen  bedfl| 
This  nave  the  floor,  and  that  the  table  fpreada. 

Pope* 

•  EMBROIDERER,  n.  /.  [from  embroider.} 
One  that  adorns  the  clothes  with  needlework.-— 


Blue  filk  and  purple,  the  work  of  the  embroider* 

«ate  of  being  contained ;  inclofure.— rThe  parts  er.  Eccluf. 
raan's  body  eifily  reparable,  as  fpirits,  blood,        (1.)  •  EMBROIDERY,  n.f.  [from  embroider.] 

M^^*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^m^rtfr^meif//  of  the  parts  I.  Figures  railed  upon  a  ground;   variegaled 

''dly  reparable,  at  bones,  nerves,  and  mem-  netdlewoik.— 
Vov.Ym.  PaitH  Aaa  Wiitt^ 
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Write, 
Ml  cm'rald  tuffs,  flow'ri  purfled,  blue  and  white, 
Like  faphire*  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery^ 
.Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee. 

Sbakefp. 
—-Laces  and  embroideries  are  more  collly  th-»-  ci- 
ther warm  or  comely.  Bacon* s  Advice  to  Filiien,-^ 
Next  thefe  a  youthful  train  their  vows  ex- 
prcfs'd, 
With  feathers  crownM,   with  gay  embroid*r^ 
drcfs'd.  Pope. 

a.  Variegation  ;  diverfity  of  colour — If  the  natu- 
ral embroidery  of  the  meadows  were  helpt  and  im« 
proved  by  art,  a  nun  might  make  a  pretty  land- 
ikip  of  his  own  poifeflions.  Spe^aior,  N**  414. 

(s.)  Embroidery  is  a  work  in  gold,  ^ver,  or 
filk  thread,  wrought  by  the  needle  upon  cleth» 
fluffs,  or  muflin,  into  vaiious  figures.  In  em- 
broidiering  (tuffs,  the  work  is  performed  hi  a  kind 
of  loom ;  becaufe  the  more  the  piece  is  ft  retched, 
the  eafier  it  is  worked.  As  to  muHin,  they  fpread 
it  upon  a  pattern  ready  de(igned(  and  fometimes, 
bcf^e  it  is  ftretched  upon  the  pattern,  it  is  ftarch- 
ed,  to  nuke  it  more  eafy  to  handle.  Embroidery 
on  the  loom  is  lefs  tedious  than  the  other,  in 
which,  while  they  work  flowers,  all  the  threads 
of  the  muRln,  both  tengthwife  and  breadthwife, 
maft  be  continually  counted ;  but,  on  the  other 
^nd«  this  laft  is  much  richer  in  points,  and  fuf- 
ceptible  of  greater  variety.  Cloths  too  much  mill- 
ed are  fcarce  fufeeptible  of  this  ornament,  and  ui 
cffed  we  fcldom  (ce  them  embroidered.  The 
thtnneft  rouflins  arc  left  for  this  purpofc ;  and  they 
are  embroider^  to  the  ereateft  peifedion  in  Sax- 
ony :  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  however,  they 
cmbroidef  very  prettily,  and  efpecially  fn  France. 
There  are  ieveral  lands  of  embroidery:  as,  i.  £m- 
kcotdery  on  the  ftamp  (  where  the  figures  are  rai- 
led and  rounded,  having  cotton  or  parchment  put 
under  them  to  fupport  them.  a.  Low  embroide- 
ry ;  where  the  gold  and  filver  lie  low  upon  the 
flcetch,  and  are  ditched  with  filk  of  the  fame  co- 
lour. j«  Gu imped  embroidery :  this  is  perform- 
ed cither  in  gold  or  filver;  they  firft  make  a  fkctch 
upon  the'  cloth,  then  put  on  cut  vellum,  and  af- 
terwards few  on  the  gold  and  filver  with  filk 
thread :  in  this  kind  of  embroidery  they  often  put 
Bold  and  filvef  cord,  tinfe),  and  fpangles.  4.  £m<« 
broidery  on  both  fides;  that  which  appears  on 
both  fides  of  the  fluff.  $.  Plain  embroidery; 
where  the  figureaare  Bat  and  even,  without  cords, 
fpangles,  or  other  ornaments. 

(3.)  EmBHOIDERY,   FOREIGIf,    ITATUTBS   RE- 

aPECTiNG.  By  ftat.  aa.  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  no  foreign 
embroidery,  or  gold  and  fitver  brocade,  fhall  be 
imported,  upon  pain  of  being  forfeited  and  burnt, 
and  penalty  of  100 1.  for  each  piece.  No  perfon 
^all  feU,  or  expofe  to  fale,  any  foreign  en^brot- 
dery,  gold  or  filver  thread,  lace,  fringe,  brocade, 
or  make  up  the  fame  into  any  garment,  on  pain 
of  having  it  forfeited  and  burnt,  and  penalty  of 
100 1.  All  fuch  embroidery,  &c.  may  be  feized 
«tid  burnt ;  and  the  mercer,  &c.  in  whofe  cufto- 
dv  it  W3S  found,  fhaH  forfeit  loo  I. 
'  •  n  EMBROIL,  ni.  a.  [bromlUr,  Pr.]  i.  To 
4liftuib ;  to  confufe ;  to  diftrad ;  to  throw  into 


Commotion ;  to  involve  into  troubles  by  diflenfion 
add  ^^icord.^  had  no  palBonidcfign  or  prepara- 
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tion  to  ^broU  my  kingdom  into  a  dri!  war.  £s; 

Cbarlej.— 

Rumour  next,  and  diance, 
And  tumult  and  cor.fufion,  all  embroiFd^ 
And  difcord  with  a  thoufand  various  mootbt. 

When  fhe  found  her  ver»om  fpread  lb  fer, 
The  royal  houfe  embroiV, fin  dvil  war, 
Rais'd  on  her  duiky  wings  (he  cleaves  the  ft^\ 

Drjkk 
a.  To  perplex  ;  to  cntanglc.*^The  Chriftian  m 
quitics  at  Rome,  though  of  a  fineflier  date,  mi 
embroiled^  with  fable  and  legend,  that  one  rccdrc 
but  little  fatisfaaion.  Addifon.  3.  In  the  foHoi 
ing  paffage  the  word  fccms  improperly  ufcdiq 
broil  or  ^an?.— »The  knowledge,  for  which  1 
boldy  attempt  to  rifle  God's  cabinet,  (houtd,  Q 
the  coal  from  the  altar,  (crve  only  to  embrviiA 
confume  the  facrileg:iou6  invaders.  Detayofh 

♦  To  EMBROTHEL*  v.  a.  [brothel,  brt^\  \ 
iDClofe  in  a  brothel. — 

Men,  which  cbufe 
Law  practice  for  mere  gain,  boldly  repote, 
Worfe  than  embrotbcfd  ftrumpets  proftitate. 

Dal 
EMBRUN.    SeeAMBRUH. 
EMBRUNOIS.    See  Ambrvnois. 
(i.)  EMBRYO.    Sec  Foetus,  and  Gun 

TXON. 

(2.)  *  Embryo.  )  IT.  /  [vtC#»^.]     i.  Tbct 

•  EMBRYON.  5  fpring  yet  Onfinifted  ial 
womb. — ^The  brinein^  forth  of  living  crtttt 
may  be  accelerated,  if  the  embryo  ripenetbl 
perfedleth  fooner.  Bacon, — ^An  exdufion  hd 
conformation,  before  the  birth  can  bear  the  ia 
of  the  parent,  or  be  fo  much  as  prc^riy  d 
an  embryon.  Sro*twt's  Vulgar  Errours*^ 

The  earth  was  form'd,  but  in  the  wool 
yet 

Of  waters,  embryon  immature  invdv'd 

Appear'd  not-  ifiS 

— In  that  dark  womb  are  the  Ggns  and  rudios 
of  an  embryo  world.  Burnet,-^ 

When  the  crude  embryo  careful  nature  bf« 

See  how  flic  works,  and  how  her  work  proce^ 

Bkckm 
While  the  promised  firuit 

Lies  yet  a  little  embryo^  tmpcrccivM 

Within  its  crimfon  folds.  Tim 

a.  The  ftate  of  any  thisg  yet  not  fit  for  pro< 
tion  ;  yet  unfioifhed — The  company  little  fe^ 
ted  what  a  noble  work  I  had  then  in  embryo*  5a 

EMBRYOTHLASTES,  [from  1/.^,  m  < 
bryo,  and  ixaut,  to  break,}  in  furgery  »d  11 
wifery,  an  inftrument  for  breaking  thcbootf 
a  dead  child  in  the  uterus,  that  it  may  bedieofl 
eafily  extracted. 

EMBRYOTOMY,  if./,  {from  iHSe»^.  ^  *< 
cutting,]  the  art  or  a<ft  of  differing  a  fata*. 

EMBRYULCUS,  [from  m«/V-*.  ^^  "^ 
draw,]  in  furgery,  an  inftrument  for  cxtnd«f 
dead  rectus  from  the  uterus. 

(1.)  EMBS,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  m 
in  the  county  of  Lippe,  in  Weftphalia;  rnssl 
through  that  of  Ritbure,  and  then  luniingi 
paffes  through  thofe  of  Teckenburg,  and  EmWJ 


till  it  faUs  into  Dolart  Bay,  a  little  betow  Ei* 
den.  ,    , 
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(i.)  Enb9,  or  HoHEN-iMBs,  t  coufity  of  Ger- 
niof,  in  Suabia,  S.  of  that  of  Bregentz  and  the 
lb  pf  CoQftance,  belonging  to  Auftria*  It  U  lo 
oiki  long  and  5  broad. 

(3.)  £mbs,  or  Ems,  the  capital  of  the  above 
ooBif,  (N. ».)  ten  miles  S.  of  Brcgcntz.  There 
n;  baths  Bear  it  impregnated  with  fulphur. 

£MB(JRG.    See  Eemburg. 

£MOEN.    SeeEMBDfiir. 

•  EM£.  fi./.  [eam^i  Saxon.]  Uncle.  Now  ob- 
jktc- 

Whilft  they  were  young,  Caffibelan  their  erne, 
Wa  by  the  people  chofcn  in  their  ftead ; 

Who  on  him  took  the  royal  diadem. 
And  goodly  well  it  long  time  governed.    Spenf. 

•  EMENDABLE.  aJt,  [ancndo,  Lat.]  Capable 
*flncndation;  corrigible. 

•  EMENDATION.  ».  /.  [emendo.  Lat.]  i. 
Jrrfdion ;  alteration  of  any  thing  from  worfc  to 
ttcr.— The  eflence  and  the  relauon  of  any  thing 
bong,  i«  fitted,  beyond  any  emendation^  for  its 
&)B  and  ufe ;  and  (hews  it  to  proceed  from  a 
ad  of  the  higheft  underftandtng.  Gre<w,  2.  ^n 
miion  made  in  tho  text  by  verbal  criticifm. 
•EMENDATOR.  9./.  lemendoy  Lat  ]  A  cor- 
ftor;  an  improver ;  an  alterer  for  the  better. 
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which  at  that  tim«  went  nnder  the  name  of  tme^ 
raid  among  the  ancients.  The  true  emerald  if 
found  only  in  very  fmall  cryftals,  from  the  fize  of 
one  16th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  to  that  of  a  walnut. 
Theophraftus,  however,  mentions  one  4  cubits 
long  and  3  broad ;  likewife  an  obefifk  compofed 
of  only  4  emeralds,  the  whole  length  being  40 
cubits,  and  the  breadth  from  4  to  a.  Engcftroom 
informs  us,  that  the  emeralds,  in  their  rough  or 
native  (late,  confift  of  hexagonal  columns  tnoftly 
truncated  at  both  ends  ;  and  that  he  had  fome  io 
hif  poifefiion,  which  in  a  gentle  heat  became  cof 
loprlefs ;  but  in  a  (h-ong  heat  white  and  opaqi^/ 
without  any  mark  of  fufion. 

(III.)  Emeralds,  differekt  kinds  of.  E- 
meralds  are  diainguifhed  by  the  jewellers  into  tw« 
different  kinds,  the  oriental  and  occidental.  The 
true  oriental  emerald  is  very'  fcarce,  and  at  pre- 
fent  only  found  in  ihe  kingdom  of  Cambay.  So 
great  indeed  is  the  fcarcity  of  them,  that  an  opi- 
nion prevailed  that  there  are  no  oriental  emeralds. 
This  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  late  Mr  Bruc;e  ; 
who  informs  us  that'  he  road^  an  excurfion  to  the 
ifland  of  emeralds  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  endeavoured 
to  ftiow  that  there  never  were  any  cneralds  but 
what  came  from  America,  and  that  thofe  faid  to 


(L)  •  EMERALD.  »./.  [cmfrawzr,  Yx.Jmara^    have  been  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies  were  imported 


I,  Lat]  A  green  precious  (tonr. — The  emrraJd 
rridctiiiy  the  fame  with  the  ancient  fmaragdus ; 
It  in  its  molt  perfcft  ftate,  is  perhaps  the  mod 
wtifal  of  all  the  gems.  The  rough  emerald  is 
•Iljr  of  a  very  bright  and  naturally  polifhed  fur- 
tt  and  is  ever  of  a  pure  and  be4iitiful  green, 
Ikout  the  admixture  of  any  other  colour.  The 
mtal  emerald  is  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  fiphire 


from  that  continent.  It  is  probable  indeed,  that  ia 
jpormer  times  any  kind  of  cryftal  tinged  of  a  green 
colour  might  be  called  an  emerald^  and  hence  the 
green  cochle  fpar  brought  from  Egypt  may  have" 
obtained  the  name  of  mother  0/ emeralds;  but  of 
late  fome  emeralds  have  been  brought  from  Cam* 
bay  into  Italy  which  greatly  excelled  thofe  of  A- 
merica.    The  bcft  emeralds  of  the  weftem  conti- 


!  niby,  and  is  fecond  only  to  the  diamond    nent  come  from  Peru,  and  are  called  oriental  by 

kftrc  and  brigbtncfs.  Hill  on  Fqffils.-^\yo  you    ***-  •™^' '' '■'^""•'*  •-  ^"—   ~~ —  * 

t  fire  the  grafs  how  in  colour  they  excel  the 
eraU?  Sidney, — ^The  emerald  is  a  bright  grafs 
WJ ;  it  is  found  in  fiifures  of  rocks^  along  with 
p^ores.  fVoedivard. — 

Nor  deeper  verdure  dies  the  robe  of  Spring, 
IITben  firil  (he  gives  it  to  the  fouthem  gale, 
ITuBjhe  green  emerald  (hows.  Tbomfon. 


the  jewellers  ;  fome  are  found  in  Europe,  princi- 
pally in  the  duchy  of  Silcfia  in  Germany.  Brunick, 
di(tingui(hcs  emeralds  into  twoclaffesy  viz.  the 
pale  and  the  dark  green. 

I.  Emeralds,  dark  green,  are  columnar, 
but  very  dark  coloured,  Ariped  longitudinally 
and  have  little  tranfparency.  The  points  are  gene- 
rally broken  off  longitudinally,  though  DaviU 


[n.)  Emerald,  in  lithology,  a  genus  of  pre-    mentions  one  refembllo^  a  blunt  trian^lar  pyn* 

«s  (tones  belonging  to  the  order  of  filiceous    "'*'* ^  *~  "*""  ' ^  ^"'"" — ^  ""  " — 

ftbi.  The  name  is  derived,  according  to  fome, 
n  the  Xt^M^fmtraldo^  or  tl^  Arabian  zomQrrad* 
oaftcdt  6ys,  the  emerald  is  the  fofteft  of  all  the 
Kioai  (tones,  but  other  naturalifts  place  it  the 
tt  after  the  diamond  in  hardnefs.  It  is  perhaps 
e  moft  beautiful  of  all  the  gems,  and  according 
Wallmiis,  when  heated  in  the  fire,  changes  its 
^  to  ^  deep  blue,  and  becomes  phofphoref- 
ct;  bot  recovers  its  preen  when  cold.  When 
ilverifed  it  has  a  white  appearance,  and,  with 
**!,  melts  to  a  very  thin  and  cqlouricfs  glafs. 
^^fcomes  elc^ric  by  being  rubbed,  and  fome 
JJfthe  property  of  the  tourmalin,  vix.  of  being 
WWfied  by  bc^t,  and  in  that  (tate  attrading 
fcn  or  other  light  fubftances ;  thougl^  after  ha- 
i^fittraacd  the  afbea,  they  retain  them  without 
jriismof  repulGon.  See  Elbctricity,  Index. 
My  mentions  |i  different  kinds  of  thefe  prcci- 
1*  ftones ;  though  it  appears,  from  the  vafe  fixe 
wme  of  them,  that  they  mult  have  been  only 


mid  ;  and  in  the  Imperial  cabinet  at  Vienna,  there 
is  one  with  a  (ive*(ided  pyramid.  Thele  are  the 
emeralds  which  become  eledrical  by  heat ;  tho' 
all  of  them  do  not ;  and  thofe  which  do  fo  c^- 
not  be  known  but  by  adual  experiment. 

a.  Emeralds,  pale  green,  come  from  the 
ea(l,  and  from  Peru,  the  figure  being  that  of  aa 
hexagonal  truncated  prifm,  and  the  bafis  a  vein 
of  white  quartz.  The  fined  fpecimen  of  this  kind 
is  to  be  feen  in  the  trcafure  of  the  chapel  of  Lo- 
retto,  which,  (unlefs  ihe  French  have  carried  them 
to  Paris,  with  the  other  Itilian  curiofitics,)  con- 
tains upwards  of  100  rf  thefe  precions  ft  ones  great 
and  fmall.  A  fellow  to  this  was  made  by  art,  and 
both  were  prefluits  to  the  king  of  Sicily,  defigned 
to  reprefent  two  mount  Calvaries. 

(IV.)  Emeralds,  method  of  c6uuterf£it- 
IMG.    See  Pastes. 

(V.)  Emeralds,  mine  of,  and  7  See  EoYFTf 

(VI^Emeralds,  moumtainof,  )  f  24. 

(Vll.)  Emeralds,  value  OF.  Rough cmcraldi 


:itam  kinds  of  green  fpar,  or  other  green  ftooe,    of  the  firft  and  coarfeft  fort,  called  fUfnus^  for 

Aaaa  gripdis^ 
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frifldm^  arr  worth  27  ihniings.fteHiog  tht  marc,  gcncc. 
or  S  ounces.  Tlie  demi  rtioriilons,  L.8  fterling 
per  marc.  Good  morillons,  which  are  only  littk 
pieces,  but  of  fine  colour,  IVom  L.i.^  to  L.15 
per  marc.  EroerakU  lar>;er  than  mortllons,  and 
called  of  the  third  colour  or  Jorti  are  valued  it  from 
L.50  to  L.60  the  marc.  Emeralds  of  the  fecond 
iorti  which  are  in  larger  and  finer  pieces  than  the 
preceding,  arc  worth  from  L.65  to  L.75  per  marc. 
Laftly  thofe  of  the  fir  ft  colour,  othcTwife  called 
ftegres  cartes^  are  worth  from  L.110  to  L.115. 
Emeralds  ready  cut,  or  polifhed  and  not  cut^  be^ 
ing  ofgoodjionef  and  ufme  coIouTf  are  worthy 
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[cmergo^  La^].   i.  To 


Thofe  weighing  one  cara^, 

Thofe  of  two  parads      .  ^ 

'  Thofe  of  three  carads     .  - 

Thofe  of  four  carats       — 

Thofe  of  live  Qrada        — 

Thofe  of  fix.  cipaa»        — 

Thofe  of  feven  cara<f!8    — 

Thofe  of  eight  carada     — 

Thofe  of  nine  carads      — 

Thofe  of  t.en  carads- 

«  To  EMtRGE.  v.  II, 
rffe  out  of  any  thing  in.  which  i^  is  covered.— 
They  emerged^  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fpirlt  of 
wine,  .as  much  of  them  as  lay  immerfed  in  the 
fpirit.  BojU^ — The  mountains  emirged^  and  bc- 
caiwe  dry  land  again»  wiien  the  .waters  retired. 
Burnet. — 

Thetis,  not  unmindful  of  her  fon. 

Emerging  from  the  deep,  to  beg  her  boon, 

PurfuM  their  track.  Dryden, 

«.  To  iflue ;  to  proceed.— If  the  prifm  was.tumT 
ed  about  its  aais  that  way,  which  made  the  rays 
tmergf  more  obliqueiy  out  of  the  iecond  rt  framing 
fujd&ice  of  4 he  pnfm,  the  image,  foou  became  an 
inch  or  two  longer,  pr  more.  Newton.  3.  To 
rife ;  to  mount  from  a  ftatc  of  dcpi^£%>Q  or  ob- 
fqvtjty ;  to  rUc  into  jrkw. —   .  .  •        .     , 

,     park.e^s;  wc  fee,  emerges  into  light ; 

And  ihinipg  funs  d(:fcend  to  (able  night 

Dryden, 
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k  fenfe  not  proper. — ^In  any  cafe  of  emeh 
grttcy,  he  would  employ  the  whole  wealth  of  bit  em- 
pire, which  he  had  thus  amafTcd  together  in  his  Gtl> 
terraneous  exchequer.  Addi/on. 

•  EMERGENT.  «{/.  [from  emerge,]  i.RigBj 
out  of  that  which  overwhelms  or  ot)fcuret  it.— 

Love  made  my  emergent  fortune  once  mm 
look 

Above  the  main,  which  now  Ihall  hit  the  ftm. 

BeMjonfk 
Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 

Emergentt  ami  their  broad  4>are  backs  UBhenc 

Into  the  clouds.     •  Mm 

a.  Rifing  into  view,  or  notice,  or  honoar.— ' 
man  that  is  once  heated,  'both  bis  good  aod 
evil  deeds  opprefs  bun  ;  he  is  not  ea^ly  emi 
Ben  Jon/on.     3.  Proceeding  or  iifuiog  fiiom 
thing.— The  ftoics  hdd  a  fatality,  and  a  fixed 
alterable  courle  of  events  ;  but  then  they  hcM 
lo,  that  they  U\\  out  by  a  necedity  emergent ' 
and/  inherent    in    the  things  themfelves,  i 
Qod  himfelf  could  not  alttr.  Souib,    4-  Sudcid 
unexpt«5tedly  cafual. — All  the  lords  declare,  tU 
upon  any  emurgent  occafion,  they  would  moi 
thtrir  frrvants  upon  their  iiorfes.  Clarendon. 

EMERITI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  foklicrrsal 
fcrved  out  their  time,  and  .bad  received  mirkU 
favour  fur  their  merits. 

•  EMERODS.  }?./  [corrupted  hyignofl 

•  EMEROIDS.  \  pronunciation  frutn  bf^ 
rhoidst  «v**^^^i,-.]  Painful  fwellings  of  the  htai 
rhoidal  vdns ;  piles. — He  dcftroyed  the©,  I 
fmote  them  with  emerodi,  x  Sam, 

•  (1.)  EMERSION,  n./.  [from  emerge\  t 
time  when  a.ftar,  having  been  obfcured- by  itf I 
fvear  approach  to  the  (un,  appears  again.— 11 
time  was  in  the  heliacal  emerfion^  when  it  bcc«i 
ax  greater  didiihce  from  the  fun.  Bro^n. 

.  (a)  Emsrsion,-.  in  aftronomy,  is  alfo  i 
whc^n  the  fun»  moon, .  01  <>thcr  planet,  brgia** 
reappear,  after  its  having  been  cciiprtd,  orl 
b)r,the  intcrpofition  of  the  moon,  earth,  oro4 
body.  The  difference  of  longitude  is  fomtaJ 
found  by  obferving  the  immerft  jns  andetncrfs 


When,  from  dewy  flia<5e  ew^r^m^  bri^Ut,    of  the  iira  of  Jupiter's  iatellitc$.   The  imnu^ 


Aurora  ftreaks  the  flty  with  orient  light ; 
Let  each  deplore  his  dead.  Pope, 

Tbei>»  from  ancient  gloom  emerg'd 

A  rifing  worid.  Tbomfon, 

»»  EMERGENCE.  \  «./.  [from  emerge,\  i.  The 
*  pMtRGENCY.j^ofrifingoutofanyfluid 
|>y  which  it  i»  covered.— We  have  read  of  a  tyr 
rant,  who  Uicd  to  prevent,  the  f mergence  of  mur- 
dered bodies.  BfowH*i  ^ulgftr  Errourj..  2.  The 
aft.of  rifing  or  Itartine  intq  vicw.r~The  emergency 
cf  colonrs,  upon  coalition  of  the  particles  of  bo- 
dies, as..weirc  neither  of  them  of  the  c«lpur  of  that 
mixture  w^iereof  they  are  ingredients,  is  very  well 
worth  our  attentive,  obfcrvation^  B<yfe  on  Colours. 
^-Thc  white  icplour  .of  all  refra^ed  ligh^  at  its 
fix^  emergence^  where  it  appears  as  w;bite  as  bC; 
tQi;c  '\\h  inqdence*  is  compounded  of  various  co- 
lours. Nrwton..  3.  Any  hidden  occafion  \  unex-j 
lied  cafually. — Mo(l  of,  o\ir  rarities  .have  ban 


arc  obferx'ed  from  the  time  of  Jupiter's  beqg 
conjunction  with  the  fun  to  his  oppofitioa; 
the  cmei  fion  from  the  oppofition  to  the  conji 
iion  ;  which  two  intervals  aue  ufually  fix  nw^ 
a  picccr  and  divide  the  year  bet  Jveen  them.  I 
i^htn  Jupiter  is  in  conjundtion  with  the  fua» 
15  days  before  and  aUerwards,  there  is  notii 
to  be  obfcrved ;  the  planet,  with  his  U^ 
being  then  Iqft  in  the  light  of  the  fun. 
,  (3.)  Emersion,  in.  phyfics,  the  rifing  of  a 
folid  above  the  fuifaccof  a  Hiiid  fpecifically  M 
cr  than  itlVlf,  into  whiqh  it  had  been  violently ■ 
merged  or  thruft.  It  is  one  of  the  known  U^ 
hydroftatics,  that  a  lighter  foW  bring  '^ 
down  into  a  heavier  i^uid,  immediately  coJc*'*'' 
to.  emerge ;  and  that  with  a  foice  equsl  to  W 
exccfs  of  weight  and  quantity  of  the  flai<i  '''^ 
that  of  an. equal  bulk.ot  the  Iblid.  Thus,  «»■ 
lid  bejmmerged  in  a  Cuid  of  double  itt^PJ^ 
gravity,  ii  will  emerge  agaiu  till  half  its  W ' 


luni  but  by  cafual  emergency^  and  have  been 

the  works  of  time  apd  chance  rather  than  of  phi^  above'thc  furf^cc  of  tlie  fluid.                      ^ 

{ofophy.   Glaiville.    4.  PreflSng  heceflity :  cxU  EMERSON,  Willi-vn   «  late  cmiocat  Buf" 

'   '  •              •                                       msticitfr 
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Bitkiao,  born  in  June  1701,  at  Hurworth,  a 
Age  About  three  miles  fouth  of  Darlington ;  at 
eaft  It  \B  certain  that  he  redded  here  from  his  child- 
lood.  Hii  ^ther  Dudley  Emerfon  was  a  tolera- 
iU  proficient  in  matheinatics ;  and  without  his 
iooli  aad  inftnidionsy  perhaps  his  own  genius 
mod  ciniocntly  fhted  for  mathematical  diTquin* 
ioos)  would  have  never  been  unfolded.  He  was 
oftmdcd  in  the*  learned  languages  by  a  young 
Jcrgrnun,  then  curate  of  Hurworth,  who  was 
jovdfd  at  his  father's  houfc.  In  the  earliqr  part 
i  bis  life  he  attempted  to  teach  a  few  fcholars '; 
Dt  whether  fix)m  bi»  cpocife  method  (for  he  was 
lot  happy  in  explaining- his- ideas),  or  the  warmth 
if  his  natural  temper,  he  made  no  progreii  in  his 
clhool :  he  therefore  foon  left  it  off;  and,  fafis- 
icd  with  a  moderate  competence  tcft  bim  by  his 
arcnts,  devoted  himfelf  to  a  ftudious  retirement* 
Towvds  the  clofe  of  1781*  be  difpofe^  of  ihe 
tliolc  of  his  mathematical  library  to  a'bookfeller 
i  York,  and  on  May  aoth  1 7  8  2 ,  he  died  of  a  linger- 
Qg  and  painful  dlforder  at  his  native  village,  aged 
ll.  lo  fize  he  wa9  rather  ihort,  but  ftrong  and 
icD  made,  with  an  open  countenance  and  ruddy 
soplexion.  Ho  waa  exceedingly  fingular  in  his 
M.  He  bad  but  one  coat,  which  he  always 
wc  open  before,,  except  the  lower  button  i  no 
tiiftcoat;  his  fhiit  quite  the  rcveffe  of  one  ig 
ffmnon  ufe,  no 'opening  before,  but  buttondd 
bit  at  the  collar  behind  ^  a  kind,  of  flaxen  wig 
^hich  had  not  ;^  crooked  hkir  in  U,>  and  probably 
Id  never  been  coinbed  from  th^  time  it  was  made, 
k  always  walked  up  to  London  when  he  had  any 
jiog  to  publiA),  revifing  flieet  by  (beet  himfelf : 
*otruft  DO  cycf  but  his  own,  was  always  a  fa* 
oorite  maxim  with  htm.  He  never  advanced  any 
Jithcmatical  propofition  that  he  had  not  firft  tried 
1  pradice,  conftantly  making  all  the  different 
flrti  himfelf  90  a  fmall  fcale,  fo  thkt  his  houfe 
^  filled  with  all  kinds  of  mechanical  inftruments 
Jgtther  or  disjointed.  He  woi^ld  freouently  ftand 
J  to  his  middle  in  wa^cr  while  fi(hlng,  a  diver- 
00  he  was  remarkably  tond  of*  He  ufed  to  ftudy 
iccfTantly  for  fooie  ^ime,  and  then  for  relaxation 
ikc  a  ramble  to  any  alehoufe.  where  he  could  get 
y  body  to  drink  with  and  talk  to.  The  duke  of 
lancbcfter  was  highly  pleafed  with  his  company, 
•d  orten  cam^  to  him  in  the  fieldsand  accompanied 
iohome,  but  could  never  perfuadc  him  to  get 
JU)  a  carriage.  On  thefe  occalions  he  would  foroo^ 
m  lav  **J>amQ  youc whim- wham !  I  had  ra- 
ber  walL"    He  was  manied,  and  his  wife  ufed 


vil.    ThcB 
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Mathematical  Principles  of  Geography :  13. 
Tra^s,  8vo:  14.  Cyclomathefts ;  or  an  eafy  In- 
troduAioh  to  the  feveral  branches  of  Mathematics : 
15.  A  ihort  Comment  on  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Prin- 
cipia  ;  to  which  is  added,  A  Defence  of  Sir  liaac 
againft  the  Objcftions  that  have  been  made  to  fe- 
veral Parts  of  his  Works :  And,  16.  A  Mifcellane- 
ou8  Treatife*  containing  feveral  Mathematical 
Subje^s,  8vo.  1776. 

EMERSTORFF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
archduchy  of  Auftriay  on  the  Danube,  z6  mile* 
above  Crems. 

(i.)  •  EMERY.  «./.  [fmjrij,  Lat.  f/meriif  Fr.] 
'^Emery  is  an  iron  ore,  considerably  rich.  It  if 
found  in  the  ifland  of  Guemfey,  in  Tufcauy,  and 
many  parts  of  Germany— »It  has  a  near  relation 
to  the  magnet.  The  lapidaries  cut  the  ordinarf 
gems  on  their  wheels  by  fj;>rinkling  the  wetted 
powder  over  then) ;  but  it  will  not  cut  diamonds. 
It  is  ufeful  in  cleaning  and  pdifhing  fteel.      Hill. 

(1.)  Emery  is  found  in  large  mafles  of  no  de* 
terminate  ihape  or  (ize,  extremely  hard,  and  very, 
heavy.  It  is  ufually  of  a  dulky  brownilh  red  oa 
the  furface ;  but  when  broken,  is  of  ^  ^ne  bright 
iron  grey,  with  fome  tinge  of  rednefs ;  and  ia 
IjpangJed  all  over  with  (hining  fptt:ks  which  are 
JmallfliiHes  of  a  foliaceous  talk,  highly  impregna* 
ted  with  iron:  It  is  alto  fometimes  very  red,  and 
then  ufually  contains  vtina  of  gold.  It  makes  no 
eHervefcence  with  any  of  the  acid  menftruums. 
Dr  Lewis  is  of  opinion,  that  (bme  kinds  of  emery 
^ay  contain  platina.  •  See  Plat  in  a. 
\  EMESA,  or  )  an  ancient  town  of  Afia,  in  Syria, 

£M£SSA,  {  under  the  government  of  the  ba- 
(haw  of  Damafcus ;  %%  mijes  S.  ot  Hama.  It  hat 
feveral  fine  ruins,  which  give  fonfie  idea  of  its  an- 
cient magnificence^ 

♦  EMETICALLY.  adv.  [firom  emeticaJ.']  In 
fuch  a  ihanner  as  to  provoke  to  vomit. — It  has 
been  complained  of,  that  preparations  of  filver 
have  produced,  violent  vomits ;  whereas  we  have 
not  obff rved  duly  refined  filver  to  work  emet'ualljf 
even  in  women  and  giris.  Bojle, 

"»  EMETIC AL. )  adj.  [i/m«.]  Having  the  quail- 

**  EMETICK.  i  ty  of  provoking  vomita.— 
Various  are  the  temperaments  and  operations  of 
herbs;  fome  purgative,  (bme  emetUkt  and  (bmc 
fudorifick.  Hak. 

EMETZ,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Siberia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Tobolfk,  28  miles  W.  of  Ifchim. 


EMICATION.  «. /.  [emUaiiot  Lat.]   Sparfc. 

,  ling^;  flying  oif  in  fmall  particles,  as  fprigbtlv  11- 

frtpin  on  in  old  falhioned  wheel,  whereof  a  very  cjuours. — Iron,  in  aqua  fgrtis,  will  fell  into  eoul- 
^urate  drawing  is  given  In  his  mechanics. —  lition  with  noifc  and  emication^  as  alio  a  crafs  and 
*  •'ai  deeply  (killed  in  mufic,  the  theory  of  fiimid  exhalation.  Brown. 
^^  and  (he  Various  fcales  both  ancient  and  ♦  EMICTION.  it./,  [from  emiaumt  Latin.] 
■wcm,  but  waft  a  very  poor  pcrfoimer.^  lie  Urine;  what  is  voided  by  the  urinary  paflages* 
V^*  I.  The  Do^rinc  of  Fluxions :  2.  The  Pro-    -^Gravel  and  ftone  grind  away  the  flcfli,  and  ef- 

fiife  the  blood  apparent  in  a  (anguine  emi^ion. 
Har'uey  on  Confumptiom*  ■ 

♦  To  EMIGRATE,  v.  a.  [emigro,  Lat]  To  re- 
move from  one  place  to  another. 

•EMIGRATION.*./  [homemigrate.]  Change 
of  habitation ;  removal  m>m  one  place  to  another. 
—We  find  the  originals  of  many  kingdoms  either 
by  victories,  or  by  emigrations,  or  inteftinc  com- 
motions. HaJe. 
£M1U>0N|  a  village  in  Northumbcriand. 

,  EMIL- 
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jtftiofl  of  the  Sphere,  orthographic,  ftercographic, 
••  goomonical :  3..  The  Elements  of  Trigono- 
•rtry:  4.  The  Principles  of  Mechanics :  5.  A 
Jwlifc  pf  Navigation  oa  the  Seas :  6.  A  Treatifc 
•Algebra,  in  two  books :  7.  The  Arithmetic  of 

Swoftitci,  and  the  differential  Method,  illuftritcd 
ewmplcs :  8.  Mechanics ;  or,  the  Dinftrine 
Motion:  9., The  elements  of  Optics,  in  four 
**^:  10.  A  Syitem  of  Aftronomy :  11.  The 
***iof  Centripetal  ifld  Centrifugal  Force  :  la.- 
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EMILLEGUE,  one  of  the  Tclcw  iflinds. 

EMfMS,  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan beyond  Jordan,  towards  the  Dead  Sea ;  who 
were  defeated  by  Chcdoilaomer  and  his  allies. 
Mofcs  tells  us,  (Gen.  xiv.  5. J  that  they  were  beaten 
in  Shavch  Kirjathaim  ;  which  was  in  the  country 
of  Sihon  conquered  from  the  Moabitcs.  Jo(h.  xiii. 
19^11.  The  Eminns  were  a  warlike  people,  of  a 
gigantic  ftature,  and  very  numerous,  'fhc  Mo- 
abites  cut  off  moft  of  them,  and  incorporated 
with  the  reft,  when  they  ieized  their  country^ 
Deut.  ii.  lo,  iz. 

(i.)*  EMINENCE.  Eminency.  if./  [emmen^ 
tla^  Latin.]  x.  Loftinefs;  height.  2.  Summit; 
higheft  part. — Mountains  abound  with  different 
▼cgetablcs,  every  vertex  or  eminencj  affording  new 
kinds.  Ray  on  tBe  Creation.  3.  A  part  riling  above 
the  reft. — They  muft  be  fmootb,  almoU  imper- 
ceptilfle  to  the  touch,  and  without  cxXhcr  eminence 
or  cavities.  Dryden*s  Dufref,  4.  A  place  where 
one  is  expofed  to  general  notice.— A  fatyr  or  Hbel 
on  one  of  the  coi^f^on  ftamp,  never  meets  with 
that  reception  as  what  is  aimed  at  a  perfon  whofc 
merit  places  him  upon  an  eminence^  and  gives  him 
t  more  conrpicuous  figure.    Addlfin^i  Spelfator. 

5.  Exaltation ;  confpicuoufncfs ;  ftate  of  being  ex- 
pofed to  view ;  reputation ;  celebrity ;  fame ;  pre- 
ferment; greatnefs. — 

You've  too  a  woman's  heart,  which  ever  yet 
Affeded  entinence^  wealth,  fovereignty, 

Shak<:/j>.  Henry  VIU. 
—Alterations  are  attributed  to  the  power  fuUeft 
under  princes,  where  the  eminency  of  one  pblcu- 
rcth  the  reft.  Wotton^ 

He  defervM  no  fuch  return 
From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was, 
In  that  bright  eminence  ;  and  with  his  good 
Upbraided  none.  Milton* s  Paradife  Lojl, 

— Where  men  cannot  arrive  to  any  eminency  of  e- 
ftate,  yet  religion  makes  a  compenfation,  by 
teaching  content.  TiUotfcn. — Thefc  two  were  men 
i^  eminency f  of  learning  as  well  as  piety.  Stillingfl^ 

6.  Supreme  degree. — 

Whatever  pure  thou  in  the  body  cnjoy'ft^ 
And  pure  thou  w^rt  created,  we  enjoy 
In  eminence.  Milton* s  Par.  Loft. 

7.  Notice;  diftindion. — 

Let  your  remembrance  ftill  apply  to  Banquo; 
Prefent  him  eminence  both  with  eye  and  tongue. 

Sbakejpeare. 

8.  A  title  given  to  cardinals. 
(1.)  Eminence,  in  geography,  a  little  hillock 

or  afcent  above  the  level  of  die  adjoining  cham- 
paign. 

(3.)  Eminence,  an  honorary  title,  f  x,  def.  S. 
The  decree  of  pope  Urban  VDI,  appointing  that 
the  cardinals  fhould  be  addreffed  by  this  title  is 
dated  loth  Jan^  1630.    They  then  laid  afide  the 
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lofty.— Thou  haft  buiJt  unto  thee  an  rawnatplact. 
EzekieL— 

Satan,  in  gefturc  proudly  emtnentf 
Stood  like  a  tow'r.  AC//w. 

2,  Dignified;  exalted. — 
Rome  for  yourf;ike  fhall  pu(h  h^r  conqucftsoa, 

And  bring  new  titles  home  from  nations  won, 
To  dignify  fo  eminent  a  fon,         Dryden^s  Jut, 

3.  Confpicuous;  rcmarkible. — She  isfOTfrraifof 
a  fincere  piety  in  the  pradice  of  reli^ioa.  Add^\ 
freeholder, — 

Sminmt  he  mov'd 

In  Grecian  arms,  the  wonder  of  his  foes.  Glcroer^ 

EMINENTISSTMUS,  [Lat. ».  e.  moft  ttrn^ 
a  title  of  late  given  to  the  cardinals. 

♦  EMINENTLY,  adv.  [from  enunent.\  i.  Co* 
fpicuoufly  t  in  ^  manner  that  attrads  oblmitioq 
Thy  love,  which  elfc 

So  eminently  never  had  been  known.      IGttm 
Lady,  that  in  tfle  prime  of  eariieft  youth, 

Wifely  has  fhun'd  the  broad  way  and  the  gicafj 

And  with  thofe  few  art  eminently  fccn, 
Th»t  labour  up  the  hill  of  heavenly  tmtL 

MM 
Such  as  thon  haft  folemnlf  eleded, 

With  gifts  and  graces  eminent fy  adom'd, 

To  fome  great  work.  Milton* sSamfonA^cmJk 
a.  fn  ^  high  degree. — All  men  are  equal  m  the 
Jtidgment  of  what  is  eminently  bcft.  Drjd.—Vi 
fimplicity,  without  which  no  human  pcribnian 
can  arrive  to  perfedtion,  is  no  where  inore«4 
nently  ufeful  than  in  tfiis,  Sivifi. 

EMINGTON,  atQwnSp.of  Tanjc,  (hfordl 

EMIR,  a  title  of  dipiity  among  the  Turks,  ft 
pifying  a  prince.  This  title  was  firft  gjven  lo  tj 
cabphs ;  but  when  they  affunjcd  the  title  of  Sb 
tans,  that  of  emir  remained  to  their  children;  i 
that  of  Cxfar  among  the  Romans.  At  length  tl 
title  came  to  be  attributed  lo  allwbowfTtd 
(bended  from  Mahomet  by  his  daughter  FatitM 
and  who  wear  the  green  turban  inftead  of  tl 
white.  The  Turks  obferve  that  the  emirs,  befj 
their  40th  year,  arc  nicn  of  the  greateft  granll 
learning,  and  wifdom ;  but  after  this,  if  tbqfl 
not  great  fools,  they  difcover  fomc  figns  of  W 
and  ftupidity.  This  w  interpreted  by  the  Tsri 
as  a  fort  of  divine  impulfe  in  token  of  their  bin 
and  fanaity.  The  Turks  alfo  call  the  vizirs,  bi 
0iaws,  or  governors  of  provinces,  by  this  titk. 
'  Emu-bacha,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, iotl 
province  of  N^tolia,  ?  railis  W.  of  Tocat 
*(!.)•  EMISSARY.  If./  [emiJariMS, Lat.]  i. Oi 
fent  out  on  private  roeftages ;  a  fpy ;  a  fccrdi 
geht.— Clifford,  an  emijfary  and  fpy  of  the  m\ 
fled  over  into  Flanders  with  his  privity.  A^-a* 
Henry  VII.— 

You  ftiall  neither  cat  nor  flcep, 

No,  nor  forth  your  window  peep, 

With  your  emiffary  eye. 

To  fetch  in  the  forms  go  by.  Ben  Jotf  JJadf^ 


1630. 
titles  of  illuftriffimif  and  reverendtlpmi,  which  they 

had  bom  before.    The  ci  devant  grand  mafter  of        „_  -^ ^   ^ 

Malta  wa«  likewife  addrefTcd  under  the  quality  of    —The  Jefuits  feiul  over  emiffarkh  ^^  "*^ 
eminence;  and  no  doubt  the  emperor  Paul  will    tions  to  perfonate'themrelves  members  of  the  fr 
clsdm  the  fame  title,  now  that  he  has  aflbmed  that    veral  fcfts  amongft  us.  S^ifi^^    «•  One  that  <«« 
dignity.   Popesjohn  VII 1,  apd  Gregory  VII,  gave 
this  title  to  the  kings  of  France.    The  emperors' 
have  likewife  born  it. 
•  EMI]{^ENT,  aifj.  [eminenj,  Latin.[  x.  High  j 


or  fends  out.  A  technicaa  lenfe.— Whcrefertl«J« 
are  emiffariej^  there  irc  ibforbent  veiTds  m  w 
flcin ;  and,  by  the  abforbcnt  Tcffds,  mercery  w« 


paft  into  the  blood,  drbutbnot ««  ^i*^'^  .^ 
^  '-—-  '^    -  (s»)l«'»* 
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(i.)  fiiiiiSARY  VESSBLSi  ID  MatoTOyt  the  fame 
witk  thoTe  more  coonmonly  c^Ied  Excretory. 

(I.)  •  EMISSION.  n.J,  [emifio,  Lat.]  The  aft 
of  (coding  out;  vent. — Tickling  caufeth  laughter: 
the  caufc  may  be  the  emijton  of  the  fpirits,  and  fo 
rf  the  breath  by  a  flight  from  titillatiun.  Bacon,-—' 
Pbpulofitv  naturally  re<)uireth  tranfmigration  and 
M^(»i  of  colonies.  Bro<wn*j  Vulgar  £rr* — Cover 
iim  with  glaflcs ;  but  upon  all  vvarm  and  benign 
'm^oiu  of  the  fun,  and  fweet  ihowcrs*  give  them 
tir.  i?tiir^ii.-*Affedion,  in  the  itate  of  innocence, 
ru  happily  pitched  upon  its  right  objeft ;  it 
bmcd  up  in  dircA  fervours  of  devotion  to  God, 
lad  in  collateral  emiffiotts  of  charity  to  its  neigh- 
»or.  Souths 

(3.)EMissxotf,  in  phyfioIogT,  a  term  ufed  chief- 
r  to  denote  the  ejaculation  ot  the  feooeo.  See  A- 

ITOMY,   tf  310. 

•  To  EMIT.  V.  a.  [emitto,  Latin.]  i.  To  fend 
»th  J  to  let  go ;  to  give  vent  to. — Thefc  ba:hs 
9aHniial1y  ^nrrV  a  manifelt  affi  very  fenfible  heat 4 
Vfi  feme  of  them,  at  fome  times,  fend  forth  ao 
Sual  and  vUible  flame.  fToothv.  NsturaJ  Hiftorj, 
<The  foil,  being  fruitful  and  rich,  emits  ftcame, 
Irtaing  of  volatile  and  a^ive  parts.  Arbutbnot 
t  Air,    1.  To  let  fly ;  to  dart.— 

Pay  iacrcd  rcv'rence  to  Apollo's  fongr. 
Left,  wrathful^  the  far-fhooting  god  ftnit 
His  atal  arrows.  Prior* 

To  iflue  out  juridically. — That  a  citation  be 
fid»  it  ought  to  be  decreed  and  emitted  by  the 
4Ke«  authority,  and  at  the  inOance  of  the  party. 
Me. 

EMLEY,  a  village  in  SuflTcx,  near  Selfey. 
SMLY,  an  ancient  city  of  Ireland,  in  Tipperary, 
m  in  nitns.  In  the  5th  century  it  was  a  btlhop's 
U  and  afterwards  an  archbifhopric,  but  in  1568, 
ns  united  to  Caihel.  It  is  15  miles  W.  of  Calhei. 
EMMA,  a  river  of  the  Helvetic  republic,  in  the 
t  canton  of  Bern.  See  Borgdorp. 
BMMAKUEL,  [biroar,  Hcb.  i.e,  God  with  us.] 
•e  of  the  names  of  our  Saviour.  See  Immanuel. 
(i'3*)£MMAU$,  Emaus,  or  Ammaus,  in  an- 
W  geography,  a  vill-ige,  60  ftAdia  NW.  of  Je- 
£Ueni,  or  about  7  miles :  it  afterwards  became 
iD«ro, and  a  Ron[ian  colony,  called  Nicopolis. 
Iiod  mentiotu  a  village  called  Emmaus  towards 
tlda,  %%  miks  from  Jerulalem ;  and  another, 
ir  Tiberias. 

(4-)  Emmaus,  in  modem  geography,  a  Mora* 
»i£tUement  in  Pennfylvania,  8  miles  from  Beth- 
Um. 

EMMELOORT,  a  town  of  the  BaUvian  rc- 
^<.  io  the  N.  part  of  the  ifland  of  Sbockland, 
the  Ztiyder  Zee,  included  in  the  department 
'the  YflVl :  10  miles  E.  of  Vollenhove. 
(I )  •  EMMENAGOOUES.  «./.  li^fumm  and 
r^]  Medicines  that  promote  the  courfcS)  either 
f  jpiing  a  greater  force  to  the  blood  in  its  circu- 
**»»  or  by  making  it  thinner,  ^iney, — Snime- 
IJmnu  arc  fucb  as  produce  a  plethorat  or  ful* 
w  of  the  veflels,  coafequcotly  fuch  as  ftrengthen 
■^^OTfans  of  digeftion,  io  as  to  make  good  blood. 
vhthtot  on  Diet* 

(i.)£«iMiNAO0Gt/ts  are  fo  named  from  it  in, 
♦  month,  and  mym  |  lead,  becaufe  they  promote 
bcraoqthlydifcbarKc. 
^MMENDIKGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
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the  circle  of  Suabia,  and  maigraviate  of  Badeo, 
on  the  Enz,  7  miles  N.  of  Friburg,  and  19  SSS. 
of  Strafburg. 

EMMERGREEN,  a  village  in  Doifetftiire. 

EMMERICH,  >  or  Embrick,  a  rich  fortified 

EMMERICK,  >  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  and  ci-devant  duchy  of  Cleves, 
now  annexed  toihe  Ftench  republic,  and  included 
in  the  department  of  the  Rper.  It  canies  on  a 
good  trade  with  the  Dutch.  The  ftreets  are  neat 
and  regular,  and  the  houfes  tolerably  bnilt.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  167a,  and  delivered 
to  the  ele^r  of  Brandenburgh,  in  1673.  It  it 
feated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine*  Lon.  6.  £• 
E.  Lat.  5.  45.  N. 

EMMERTON,  a  village  in  Buckinghamlhirc. 

(i.)  ^  EMMET,  n./.  [^mette^  Sax.J  An  ant ;  a 
pifinire. — 

When  cedars  to  the  ground  fall  down  by  Use 
weight  of  an  emmet f 

Or  when  a  rich  ruby's  ju(t  price  be  the  worth 
of  a  walnut.  Sidneym 

(a.)  Emmet.   See  Formica,  and  Tbrm is. 

(<.)  Emmet,  in  geography,  a  town  in  Lancaih. 

♦  To  EMME  W.  v.  <i.  [from  mew.]  To  mew  or 
coop  up. — 

This  outward  tinted  deputy, 
Whofc  fcttl'd  vifage  and  deHb'rate  word, 
Nips  youth  t'  th'  head,  and  follies  doth  emmewp 
As  faulcon  doth  the  fowl,  is  yet  a  devil.  Shake/* 
EMMITSBURGH,  or  Emmtsburgh,  a  flou* 
riflilng  village  of  the  United  States,  in  Frederick: 
county,  Maryland,  fituated  between  FUt-rim  and 
Tom's  creek,  W.  head  waters  of  the  Monococy, 
and  about  a  mile  S.  of  the  Pennfylvania  line.    It 
'is  24  miles  NE.  by  E.  of  Frederick,  and  50  NW. 
of  Baltimore. 

EMMIUS,  Ubbo,  a  very  learned  profieflbr,  bom 
at  Gretha  in  Eaft  Friedand,  in  X547,  and  chofen 
re^ot  of  the  college  of  Norden  in  1579.  This 
feminary  flourifhed  exceedingly  under  his  care; 
and  declined  as  vifibly  after  he  was  eje^ed,  in 
1587*  for  refuting  to  fubfcribe  the  Confeflion  of 
Auglburg.  In  1588,  he  Was  made  redor  of  the 
college  of  Leer ;  and  when  the  city  of  Groningen 
confederated  with  the  United  Provinces,  the  ma* 
gtftrates  appointed  him  redor  of  that  college: 
which  employment  he  filled  with  the  higbeft  re« 
pute  near  ao  years.  The  college  being  ere^ed 
mto  an  univernty,  he  was  the  firft  rcAor,  and  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  it  by  his  ledures,  till  bis 
infirmities  prevented  his  public  appearance.  His 
wifdom  was  5<inal  to  his  learning ;  fo  that  the  go* 
vemor  of  Frielland  and  Groningen  often  confult* 
ed  him,  and  (eldom  failed  to  follow  tiis  advice. 
He  wrote  Fetiu  Graeia  illuftrata,  3  vols ;  Decades 
Rerum  Freficarum  s  and  many  other  valuable 
works.  He  died  in  1615. 
EMMOTLAND,  a  village  in  Yorkshire. 

•  To  EMMOVE.  t;.  a.  [emmottvir^  Fr.l  To  ex. 
cite ;  to  roufe ;  to  put  into  emotion.    Not  uied. 

One  day,  when  him  high  courage  did /mniovr. 
He  pricked  forth.  Fairy  9wefu 

EMNETH,  a  village  in  Norfolk. 
EMO,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Queen's  Countyi 
Leinlter,  between  Monaftereven  and  Mountmel- 
lick,  34  miles  from  Dublin. 
(I,) ♦  EMOLLIENT,  adj.  \fmol/itnj,  Lat.]  Sof. 

tcning ; 
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ttntfl^;  fuppfing. — Baricf  U  emollienit  moiften 
ing,  and  expedorating.  Arhuth, — Diurcticks  arc 
dccodions,  rmalfionS)  and  oils  of  nnoIiUnt  vege- 
tablcfs,  fu  far  as  they  relax  the  urinary  palfagts : 
fuch  as  relax  ought  to  be  tried  before  fuch  as  Si- 
mulate. Arbutimot. 

.  (».)*  Emollients.  «•/.  Such  things  as  (heath 
and  foftcn  the  afperities  of  the  humours,  and  relax 
and  fupple  the  fulids  at  the  fame  time,  ^uimy.^^ 
Bmollienu  ought  to  be  taken  in  open  air,  to  hinder 
them  from  perfptring,  and  on  empty  ftomachs. 
ArbutlmoU 

*  EMOLLITION.  n.f.  lemoilitio^  Lat.]  The 
z€l  of  ibfteniog. — Laffitude  is  remedied  by  bathing, 
or  anointing  with  oil  and  warm  water ;  the  cauie 
it,  for  that  all  lalOtude  is  a  kind  of  contufion  and 
compref&on  of  the  parts,  and  bathing  and  anoint- 
itig  give  a  relaxation  or  emoUition,  Bacon. — Power* 
ful  menftruums  are  made  for  its  emoUition^  where- 
by it  may  receive  the  tindure  of  minerals.  Brown. 

(!.)•  EMOLUMENT. «./.  [emolumentum,  Ui,] 
Profit;  advantage. — ^Let  them  confult  how  politick 
they  were,  for  a  temporal  emolument  to  throw  a- 
way  eternity.  South. — Nothing  gives  greater  latis- 
in^QVL  than  the  fenfe  of  having  difpatched  a  great 
deal  of  bufinefs  to  publick  emolument.  TatUr. 

(i.)  Emolument  is  properly  applied  to  the 
profits  arifing  daily  from  an  office  or  employe 
The  Latin,  emoiwnefUum^  according  td'fbme,  pri- 
marily fignifies  the  profit  redounding  to  the  mUler 
from  his  mill ;  from  molo^  molere^  to  grind. 

•  EMONGST.  prep,  [fo  written  by  Spen/er.'] 
Among. — 

The  merry  birds  of  every  fort, 
Chaunted  aloud  their  cbearfiil  harmony ; 
Add  made  emongft  themfelves  a  fweet  confort^ 
That  quick'ned  the  dull  fp'rit  with  mufical 
comfort.  Fairy  ^ueen. 

(i.)  ♦  EMOTK>N.  If./,  [emotion^  Fr.]  Dilturb- 
ance  of  mind ;  vehemence  of  paffion*  or  pleafing 
or  painful. — I  will  appeal  to  any  man,  who  has 
read  this  poet,  whether  he  finds  not  the  natural 
emotion  of  the  fa  ne  paffion  in  himfeif,  which  the 
poet  defcribes  in  his  feigned  perfons  f  Dryden. — 
Thofe  rocks  and  oaks  that  fuch  emotion  felt, 
Were  rural  maids  whom  Orpheus  taught  to  melt. 

GraitnfiUe. 
(a.)  Emotion  is  thus  diftingutfhed  from  Pas- 
sion, by  the  late  celebrated  Lord  Kaims,  in  hit 
Blemeais  of  Criticifm ;  vol.  I.  p.  41*  **  An  inter- 
nal  motion  or  agitation  of  the  mind,  when  it  palT- 
eth  away  without  dcfire,  is  denominated  4XH  emp* 
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flight  as  to  pafs  away  withont  any  cffi^,  isu^ 
motion ;  but  if  the  feeling  be  fo  (tr(H>g  as  to  prompt 
defire  of  afiurding  relief,  it  is  a  pai&on,  asd  is 
termed  pitj.  Envy  is  emulation  in  tvxU :  if  the 
exaltation  of  a  competitor  be  baxely  difagreeable, 
the  painful  feeling  is  an  emotion ;  if  it  product 
defire  to  deprefs  him,  it  is  a  paflSon/'  Sec  Passioh. 

EMOUT,  )  or  HiA-MEN,  an  ifland  and  port  of 

EMOUY,  )  China,  underthe  jurifdidioaoflfcf 
province  of  FoK  I  EN.   SccHia-men. 

•  To  EMPALE.  ^.  a.  [empaler^  Fr.]  I.  T> 
fence  with  a  pale. — 

How  happy 's  he,  which  hath  due  place  affir 

T*  his  beafts,  and  difaforefted  his  mind  ? 
-   Empaled  himfeif  to  keep  them  out,  not  l^ ; 

Can  fow,  and  dares  tru.1  com,  where  they  ^' 
been.  / 

a.  To  fortify. — All  that  dwell  near  encmiftif-' 
villages,  to  fave  themfelves  from  farpnte.  ^^.vi^u 
EJpayj, — The  ^ii%\\%empaled  themfelves  wrth  '^ 
pikes,  and  there  wit^are  off  their  enemies.  Hrr 

3,  To  inclofe  ;  to  fhut  in. — 

Round  about  her  work  flie  ^\i\  rmytU, 
With  a  fair  border  wrought  of  tundry  fl.Vi 

Keep  yourfclves  in  brr;itfa, 
And  when  !  have  the  bloody  Ile(5tor  foiwd, 
Empale  him  with  your  weacions  round  abod 

Sbah/^et 

They  have  empaled  within  a  zodiack 

'  The  free- bom  fun,  and  kct^p  twelve  fiensasi 

To  watch  his  ft'eps ;  the  Goat  and  Crab  contn 

And  fright  him  back.  Dm 

Thank  my  charms, 

I  now  empale  her  in  my  armt.  Qeavek 

Impenetrable,  empaVd  with  circling  firt, 

Yet  u  neon fum'd.  Milton* s  Paraiijt  I 

4.  To  put  to  death  by  fpitting  on  a  ftake  fii 
upright. — 

Who  can  be;lr  this,  refolve  to  be  empeti 
His  (kin  flead  off,  and  roafted  yet  alive  ? 

Smabet 

Let  them  each  be  broken  on  the  rsd 

Then,  with  what  life  remahis,  empaled  v[A\ 

To  writhe  at  leifure  round  the  bloody  ftake 

Addymsa 

—Nay,  I  don't  believe  they  will  be  cootd 
with  hanging ;  they  talk  oiempalingf  or  bftiU 
on  the  wheel.  Arbutbnot. 

(i.)£MPALEMENT,  [firom  in  and>«lB/,I 
a  ftake,]  an  ancient  barbarous  punifhmcot,  ^ 
confifted  in  thiufting  a  ftake  up  the  fuodaod 


tion :  when  defire  follows,  the  ndotion  or  agitation  It  is  nnentioned  by  Juvenal.  It  was  often  iollid 
is  denominated  a  paffion.  A  fine  &ce,  for  exam- 
ple, raifeth  in  me  a  pleaiant  iSeeling :  if  that  feel- 
ing vaniih  without  producing  any  cffed,  it  is  in 
proper  langiiage  an  emotion.;  but  if  the  feeling,  by 
reiterated  views  of  the  objed,  becomes  fufficiently 
ftrong  to  occafion  defire,  it  lofes  its  name  of  emo- 
tion, and  acquires  that  oipaffion.  The  fame  holds 
In  all  other  pafllons.    The  painful  feeling  raifed 


under  Nero,  and  continues  to  be  ib  in  Turfcr^ 
{%.)  Empalement  of  a  FLOWia,  the ' 
with  Calyx. 

•  EMPANNEL.  n./.  [from  panne,  Fr.][ 
writing  or  entering  the  names  of  a  jury  "«• 
parchment  icbcdule,  or  roll  of  paper,  by  tbc  f^ 
riff,  which  he  has  fummoned  to  appear  for' 
performance  of  fuch  publick  ferrtce  as  joiie* 


in  a  fpe^ator  by  a  flight  injury  done  to  a  ftranger,    employed  in.  Cotcoel, — Who  can  expeA  nprif 
being  accompanied  with  no  defire  of  revenge,  is    verdids  from  fuch  packed,  corrupt  juries?  Wl 


termed  an  emotion ;  but  that  injury  rai&th  in  the 
ftranger  a  ftronger  emotion,  which  being  accom- 
panied with  defire  of  revenge,  is  a  palBon^  Ex- 
ternal exprcfllons  of  diftrcfs  produce  in  the  fpec- 
ta.or  a  painiul  fecliDg,  which  being  fometimes  fo 


may  we  not  be  allowed  to  noake  exceptioM 
gainft  this  fo  incompetent  empamsel?  J)ec»9/P>i 

*  To  Em  PAN  N  EL.  V.  a.  [from  the  ooud.] 
fummon  to  ferve  on  a  jury.  A  Uw  term.— 4 
not  need  to  empann^l  a  jury  of  moralifts  ordi^ 
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rr^man'iown  breaft  AifHcumtly  inftro^iog  him. 
CoverHtnatt  of  the  Tongue* 
EMPANNELLING.    See  Impannelino. 

•  EMPARLANCE,  n./.  [from  ^r^r,FrO  It 
ignifictb,  in  comqfion  law,  a  delrre  or  petition  in 
XMirt  of  a  day  to  paufe  what  is  beft  to  do;  and  it 
I  fomepmcs  ufcd  foi*  the  conference  of  a  jury  in 
hecaufc  committed  to  them.  Co<weL 

•  EMPASM.  ?!•/.  [ifAtrwfit.]  A  powder  to  cor- 
ed the  bad  fccnt  of  the  body. 

•  To  EMP ASSIGN,  v.  a.  [from  faffion,']  To 
Bovc  with  paffion  ;  to  affcdt  ftrongly  ;  to  throw 
ff  from  equanimity. —  '  » 

Unto  my  eyes  ft  range  (hows  prefented  were^ 

Pi^^uring  that  which  I  in  mind  cmbrac'd, 

Thai  yet  thofc  fights  empaffion  me  full  n^ar. 

Spcnfer, 
So,  (landing,  moving,  or  to  height  upgrown, 

The  tempter,  all  ttrnpaffionU^  thus  began.  Milt. 

EMPEDOCLES,  a  cdcbcatcd  philofopher  and 
Oct,  born  at  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily.  He  follow- 
i  the  Pythagorean  philofophy,  and  admitted  the 
ictcmp^chofis.  He  conftantly  appeared  with  a 
rown  of  gold  on  bis  head ;  to  maintain,  by  this 
otward  pomp,  the  reputation  he  had  acquired 
f  being  a  very  extraordinary  man.  Yet  Ariftotle 
lyi,  that  he  was  a  great  lover  of  liberty,  ex- 
ttucly  avcrfc  to  ftate  and  command,  and  that  he 
w  refiifed  a  kingdom  that  was  olFered  him.  His 
rincipal  work  was  a  Treatife  in  vtrfe  on  the  Na- 
mr  and  Principles  of  Thingi.  Ariftotle,  Lucre 
Bt,  and  all  the  ancients,  make  the  moft  magnt- 
Ctntculogiumson  his  poetry  and  eloquence.  He 
«»ght  Htetoric ;  and  often  alleviated  the  anxieties 
[hiimind,  ao  well  as  the  pains  of  his  body,  with 
iufic  It  is  reported,  that  his  curiofity  to  vi(it 
«  fiimcs  of  the  crater  of  ^ina  proved  fatal  to 
m.  Some  maintain  that  hf:  wiftied  it  to  be  be- 
nrcd  that  he  was  a  god;  and  that  his  death 
ight  be  unknown,  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  era- 
r  and  periHied  in  the  flames.  His  expedations, 
>wcfcr,  were  fruftrated ;  and  the  volcano  by 
rowi.g  up  one  of  his  fandals  difcovered  to  the 
lirld  ibat  Empcdocles  had  periftied  by  fire, 
then  report  that  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old 
?e;  and  that  he  wat  drowned  in  the  lea  about 
.A.C.  440. 

*7oEMP£OPLE.  v.fl.  [horn  people,]  To  form 
U)  a  people  or  community. — 

He  wonderM  much,  and  *gan  enquire 
What  Itately  building  durft  fo  high  extend 

Ucr  lofty  towers  unto  the  ftarry  fphcre,  • 
And  what  uiiXuown  nation  Xh^vcempeopled  were? 

Spenfer, 

EMPERESS.  if./  [from  emperour^  now  writ- 

^err^ft,]   i.  A  woman  invefted  with  imperial 

3wa. — 

1-ong,  long,  nuy  you  on  earth  our  empere/j 

reign, 

^  you  in  heaven  aglorious  angel  ftand.  Davies, 
•  Tbe  queen  of  an  emperour. — 

Lavinia  will  I  make  my  empere/if 

Rome's  royal  miftrcft,  roiftrels  ot  my  heart. 

SJbaJke/peare, 

{[.)  E14PEROR,  among  the  ancient  Romani> 
goified  a  general  of  an  army,  who,  (or  fomc  ex- 
*wdiiiary  fuccefs,  had  been  complimented  with 
^•appellation.  Thus  Auguaus,  having  obtained 
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no  lefs  than  26  vidories,  was  as  often  (aluted  with 
the  title  emperor  f  and  Titus  was  denominated 
emperor  by  his  army  after  the  reduction  of  Jerufa* 
lem.    Afterwards,  it  came  to  denominate  an  ab« 
folute  monarch  or  fupreme  commander  of  an  em- 
pire.    In  this  fenfe  Julius  Cxfar  was  called  empe^ 
ror:  the  fame  title  defcended  with  the  dignity  to 
Odavius,  Tiberius,  and  Calij^ula  j  and  afterwards 
it  became  elective.    The  title  emperor  does  not» 
and  cannot  add  any  thing  to  the  rights  of  fovereign- 
ty  :  its  ctfcd  is  only  to  give  precedence  and  pre- 
eminence above  other  fovcreigns :  and  as  fuch,  it 
raifes  thofe  invcfted  with  it  to  the  fummit  of  all 
human  greatnefs.   It  is  difputed,  if  emperors  have 
the  power  of  difpofmg  of  the  regal  title.     It  it 
true,  they  have  fometimes  taken  upon  them  to  c- 
re^  kin^^donis :  Thus  Bohemia  and  Poland  are  laid 
to  have  been  raifed  to  that  dignity  :  thus  aMb,  the 
emperor  Charles  II».in  877,  gave  Provence  to  Bo- 
fon,  putting  the  diadem  on  his  head,  and  decree- 
ing him  to  be  called  kingt  ut  more  prifcorum  im» 
peratorum  regibus  videretur  dotninarL      And  the 
emperor  Leopold  ereded  ducal  Pruflia  into  a 
kingdom  in  favour  of  the  ele^or  of  Brandenburg  j 
though  ftveral  of  the  kings  of  Europe  reftifed  for 
fome  time  to  acknowledge  him  in  that  capacity, 
yet,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  ryii^  they  all 
came  in.    In  the  Eaft,  the  title  and  quality  of 
emperor  are  more  ftequent  than  among  us ;  thus^ 
the  fovereign  princes  of  China,  Japan,  Mogul, 
Perfia,  Sec.  are  all  emperors,    in  1723,  the  czar  of 
Mufcovy  affumed  the  title  of  emperor  of  all  the  Ruf" , 
Jias^  and  procured  him(clf  to  be  recognized  as 
fuch  by  moft  of  the  princes  and  ftates  of  Europe. 
In  the  Weft,  the  title  has  been  long  reftrained  to 
the  emperors  of  Germany.    The  firft  who  bore 
it  was  Charlemagne,  who  had  it  conferred  upon 
him  by  pope  Leo  III*  having  indeed  had  all  the 
power  befoie.    The  imperial  prerogatives  were 
formtrly  much  more  extenfive  than  at  prefent* 
See  Germany.    The  kings  of  France  were  an- 
ciently alfo  called  emperors,  at  the  time  when 
they  reigned  with  their  fons,  whom  ihey  aflbciatcd 
to  the  crown.     Thus  Hugh  Capet,  having  aflfoci- 
ated  his  fon  Robert,  took  the  title  of  emperor, 
Robert  that  of  king ;  under  which  titles  they  aVe 
mentioned  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Rheims, 
by  Gerbert,   &c.     King  Robert  is    alfo  called 
emperor  of  the  French   by  Helgau  of  Flcury. 
I>ewis  the  Grofs,  upon  alTociating  his  fon,  did 
the  fame.    In  the  firft  Regiftcr  of  the  King's  Char- 
ters, fol.  166,  are  found  letters  of  Lewis  the  Grofs, 
dated  in  1116,  in  favour  of  Raymond  bifhop  of 
Maguelonne,  wheiein  he  ftyles  himfelf,  Ludovicus^ 
Dei  ordinante  providential    Francontm  imperator 
t^ugtijluj.    The  kings  of  England  had  llkewife  an- 
ciently the  title  of  emperors,  as  appears  ftom  a 
charter  of  king  Edgar :  £go  Edgarus  Anglorum 
bafiletiSt  omniumque  regum  in/ylarum  oceani  qiue 
Britanniam  cirtumjacent^  isfc,  imperator  tf  domi* 
nut. 

(1.)  •  Emperour.  *t. /  ^empereur^  French; 
imperator,  Latin. J  A  monarch  of  title  and  digni- 
ty fuperiour  to  a  king :  as,  the  emperour  of  Ger- 
many.— 

Charies  the  emperour^ 
Under  pretence  to  fee  the  queen  his  aunt* 
Makes  vifitatioa.  SbaMtJp.  Henry  VIIL 

Bbb  fJEM- 
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*  EMPERY.  n.  /.  [empire^  French 
I>adn.3     Empire ;   fovcreignty  ;   dominion. 
Ivord  ont  of  ufc. — 

A  lady 
So  fair,  and  foftened  to  an  empery^ 
Would  make  the  great'ft  King  double,    ^bakirf. 

Take  on  you  the  charge. 
Ahd  kingly  government  of  this  your  land ; 
Not  as  protestor,  (leward,  fubftitute^ 
Aut  as  lucceflively  from  blood  to  blood, 
Your  right  of  birth)  your  emperj^  your  own. 

Sbal^rJPeare. 
EMPETRUM,   BERRY- BEARING  HEATrf:      A 

^enu8  of  the  triandria  order,  bcldnging  to  the 
dioecia  clafs  of  plants^  In  the  natural  method 
this  genus  is  ranked  by  Linnseus  under  the  54th 
order,  Mifcellanex ;  and  likewifc  among  thofe  of 
which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  male  calyx  is 
tripartita;  the  corolla  tripetalous;  the  (lamina  longf 
The  female  calyx  is  tripartite ;  the  co/olla  tripc- 
talous ;  the  flyles  nine  \  berry  nine-feedcd.  There 
arc  two  fpecies ;  of  which  the 

Empetrum  nigrum,  which  bears  the  Crow- 
crake  berries,  is  a  native  of  Britain.  It  ^cows 
\rild  on  boggy  heaths  and  mountains.  Children 
fometimes  eat  the  berries ;  but,  when  taken  in  too 
great  quantity,  they  are  apt  to  occafion  a  headach. 
Groufe  feed  upon  them.  When  boiled  with  a- 
lum,  they  afford  a  dark  purple  dye.  Ooats  ari 
not  fond  of  it.    Cows,  (hccp,  and  horfes  refufe  it. 

(i.)*  EMPHASIS,  n.f.   Wpcf^.]  A  remark- 
able  ftrefs  laid  upon  a  word  or  fentence ;  particu- 
lar force  imprcflcd  by  ftile  or  pronunciatioh.— 
Oh,  that  brave  Caifar  1 

— Be  choakM  with  fuch  another  empbafis. 

Sbakffpeare. 
^^Empbqfij  not  fb  much  regards  the  time  as  a 
Certain  grandeur,  whereby  fome  letter,  fyllable, 
word  or  fentence  is  rendered  more  remarkable 
than  the  reft,  by  a  more  vigorous  pronunciation, 
and  a  longer  ftay  upon  it.  HoUer.—Thtfc  qucf- 
tions  have  fofce  and  empbq/iSt  if  they  be  undcf- 
ilfood  of  the  aiitidihif  tan  earth.  Burnetts  Tbeory, 

(a.)  Emphasis.  Sec  Declamation,  Ora- 
tory, and  Reading. 

•  EMPHATICALLY.  aJv.  [from  empbatkah] 
T.  Strongly  f  forcibly ;  in  a  ftriking  manner. — 
How  empbaticaliy  and  divinely  dties  eveiy  word 
proclaim  the  truth  that  I  have  been  fpeakmg  of! 
a-.  According  to  appeaj^nce.^^What  is  delivered 
of  the  incurvity  of  dolphins,  muft  be  taken  em- 
pbattcallji  not  Tci!'y,  but  in  appearance,  when 
they  leap  above  water,  and  fuddenly  fhoot  down 
^ain.  BrQfVDn, 

»  EMPHATICAL.  ^  ^4r.   [tf^^^km*,]    i.  Ford- 
EMPHATICK.    5ble;   ftrongj   ftriking.— 


Where  he  endeavours  to  di^Taade  frofn  camivo-r 
rous  appetites,  how  empbatical  is  his  reafoning  ! 
Garths — In  proper  and  cmpbatick  terms  thou  didft 
paint  the  Waging  comet's  ftery  tail.  Arbutbnot^t 
John  BuiL  2,  Striking  the  fight.— ^It  Is  common-- 
ly  granted,  that  emfbatieahcdiouri  ar^  light  itfclf, 
modified  by  refractions.  Bojie  on  Colour j, 

EMPHRAXIS,  [if^fc^'h]  an  obftruAion  in  any 
part  of  the  body. 

(1.)*  EMPHYSEMA,  n.f.  [i^^t/r^^ ]— J?«,- 
pf^cma  is  a  light  pufi'y  humour,  cafily  yielding  to 
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irftperium^    to  the  pfeflure  of  the  finger,  arifing  again  in  the 
inftant  you  take  it  off.  f^feman, 

(a.)  Emphysema  is  a  windy  tuowr,  generally 
occafioned  by  a  fradure  of  the  ribs,  and  fbrmtd 
by  the  air  infinuating  iticif,  by  a  fmall  wound,  be- 
tween the  fkin  and  muicles,  into  the  fubf^ance  of 
the  cellular  or  adipofe  membrane,  fpreading  itfdf 
afterwards  up  to  the  neck,  head,  belly,  and  other 
parts,  much  after  the  manner  in  which  butchers 
blow  up  their  veal. 

•  EMPHYSEMATOUS,  adj.  [from  «^«#4rv*.J 
Bloated  ;  puffed  up ;  fwollen.— The  figns  of  » 
gangrene  are  thefe :  the  inflammation  loles  its 
rednefs,  and  becomes  du&iftx  and  livid  i  the  tenie- 
nefs  of  the  fkin  goes  off,  and  feels  to  the  tooch 
flabby  or  emphyfrmatous ;  and  vcfications,  filled 
with  ichor  of  different  colours,  fpread  all  over  it. 
Sharp* s  Surgery*  ♦ 

EMPHYTEUSIS,  [from  i„  in,  and  f.»vt«»,  to 
plant.  Or.]  the  ad  of  planting,  of  clearing  landt 
for  planting ;  the  tenure  of  lands  on  that  coodi* 
tion.  Bailey. 

•  To  EMPfEKCE.  -D.  a.  [from  pierce.'}  To 
pierce  into ;  to  enter  into  by  violent  appalfc.— 

The  weapon  bright. 
Taking  a.dvantage  of^his  open  jaw, 
Ran  through  his  mouth  whh  fo  traportoBe 
might, 
That  deep  empierc^d  his  darkibme  hollow  mair. 

Spef^^ 

•  EMPIGHT.  preterite  ^nd  part,  from  fi 
pigbtf  or  piicb,  [Sec  Pitch.]  Set;  fixed  ;  fat 
tened.— 

But  he  was  wary,  and  ere  it  entfigbt 
In  the  meant  mark,  advanc'd  his  llxield  a'tween. 

Spesfer. 
EMPINGHAM,  a  village  in  Rutlaffdfliirc 
(1.)  *  EMPIRE,  n.f.  [empire^  French;  hnperi^ 
vm,  Latin.]    i.  Imperial  power;  fupremedomh 
nion  ;  fovercign  command. — 

.  AiTert,  fe  fair  ones,  who  in  judgment  fit, 
Your  ancient  empire  over  love  and  wit.  Rsvie. 
a.  The  region  over  which  the  dominion  is  extend- 
ed.— A  nation  extended  over  vaft  trafts  of  land, 
and  numbers  of  people,  arrives  in  time  at  the  a»- 
cient  name  of  kingdom,  or  modem  of  em^c^ 
Temple.-^ 

Sextus  Fompeins 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Cxfar,  and  commaodi 
The  empire  of  the  fea.     Shake/.  AnU  and  Geap. 
3.  Command  over  iny  thing. 

(a.)  Empire,  {§  i.  de/.i.)  m  politiad  geogjra- 
phy,  a  large  extent  of  la'ndf  under  the  jurifdidioa 
or  government  of  an  emperor.  See  Empekok,  j 
I.  In  ancient  hiftory  we  read  of  fiour  great  ca- 
piycs,  fix.  f .  That  of  the  Affyrians,  Chaldean^ 


and  Babylonians ;  a.  of  the  Medes  and  Ferfians; 
3.  of  the  Greeks ;  and  4.  of  the  Romans.  The 
firft  fubfifted  from  the  time  of  Nimitxl,  who  foond- 
ed  i%  A.  M.  1600,  according  to  the  compuution 
of  Ufher,  to  Sardanapahis  their  laft  king,  in  3257* 
ahd  confequently  lafted  above  1450  years.  The 
empire  of  the  Medes  commenced  under  Arbaccs, 
A.  M.  3a57  ;  was  united  to  that  of  the  Babylooi- 
ans  and  Perflans  under  Cpiis,  A.  M.  34W»  ^^ 
ended  with  the  death  of  Darius  Codomaonos  in 
^74.  The  Grecian  empire  laflcd  only  dtmag  the 
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kigQ  of  Alexander  the  Great,  beginning  in  A.  M.  of  cities. 
j674«  and  terminating  with  the  death  of  this  con- 
queror in  36S1,  when  his  conqucds  were  divided 
among  his  captaing.  The  Roman  empire  com- 
mcnctd  with  JuHua  Cflpfar,  when  he  was  made 
perpetual  di<ftator,  in  A.  U.  C.  708,  A.  M*  3956, 
and  A,  D.  48*  The  feat  of  the  empiie  was  re- 
moved to  Byzantium  by  Conftantine,  A.  D.  $s^f 
and  the  eaft  and  weft  were  ftill  confidered  as  uni- 
ted under  the  title  of  the  Roman  empire  though 
moft^  governed  by  two  diderent  fcries  of  empe- 
rors, till  the  total  overthrow  of  the  latter  under 
Anguftulus,  by  the  GothR,  A.  D.  476.  The 
Weftem  empire  was  not  revived  even  in  namff 
tin  the  year  800,  when  Charles  the  Great,  of 
France,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  Romans. 
From  this  epoch  the  eaft  and  weft  tormedtwo  fe- 
paratc  empires;  that  of  the  eaft,  governed  by 
Greek  emperors,  commenced  A.  D.  8oa :  and  be- 
ing gradually  weakened,  terminated  under  Con- 
/bitine  Pal^ologus  in  1453.  The  weftem  empire 
was  afterwards  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
cmpife,  or  German  empire.  Antiquarief  diftin- 
^uiih  between  the  medals  of  the  ttp/<rt  and  /oorrr 
or  hojf  tmpirt*  The  curious  only  value  thofe  of 
tbe  upper  empire,  which  commences  with  Cicfar 
or  Augnftas,  and  ends  A-  D.  260.  The  lowerem- 
pire  comprehends  near  jdo6  years,  reckoning 
<lowQ  tothedeftnidion  of  Conftantinople  in  14^3. 
They  ufually  diftinguifli  two  ages,  or  periods  of 
the  lower  empire  :  the  firft  beginning  where  the 
upper  ends;  viz.  with  Aurelian,  and  ending  with 
Anaftafius,  including  900  years;  the  fecond  be- 
gioaing  with  Anaftafius,  and  ending  with  the  2^a- 
keologi,  which  indude«  looo  years. 

(3.)  Tbe  Empire,  uied  abfolutely  and  without 
any  addition,  fignifief  the  empiiic  of  Germany ; 
called  alfo,  in  juHdicai  adls  and  laws,  Tbe  Hofy 
Jiomaa  Bmfire.  It  began  with  the  9th  century  ; 
Charlemagne  being  created  firft  emperor  by  pope 
Leo  III.  who  put  the  crown  on'  his  head  in  St 
Peter's  church  on  Chriftmasday,  A.  D.  800.  Au- 
thors are  at  a  loOi  under  what  form  of  government 
to  range  the  empire.  Some  maintain  it  to  be  a 
mooarcfaical  ftate,  becaufe  aH  the  members  are  o^ 
bilged  to  aik  the  inveftiture  of  their  ftates  of  the 
emperor,  and  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him. 
Others  confider  it  as  a  republic,  or  ariftocratic 
ftate  becaufe  the  emperor  cannot  reiblve  ot  deter- 
mine any  thing  without  the  conctirring  fuflfragce 
of  the  princes.  If  they  rehire  inveftiture  from, 
and  fwear  fealty  to  him,  it  is  only  as  head  of  the 
republic,  and  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  and 
not  in  his  own  ;  juft  as  at  Venice,  before  the  o- 
vertbrow  of  that  ftate  by  the  French,  every  thine 
was  tranfaaed  in  name  of  the  doge.  Others  will 
have  the  empire  to  be  a  monarcbo  ariftocratic 
ftate,  i.  f.  a  mixture  of  monarchy  am|  ariftocra- 
ey ;  becaufe,  thongh  the  emperor  in  many  cafes 
jcems  im  aA  fovereignly,  yet  his  decrees  and  rci 
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Sec  College,  §  IV,  a— 4.  Diet,  § 
III,  ii.  Elector,  §  1;  Germany,  Prince^ 
States,  &c. 

(4.)  Empire,  Eastern.  See  Constantin- 
ople. 

(5.)  Empire,  Western.  See  Germany,  and 
Rome. 

*  EMPIRICAL.  Empirick.  aJj.  [from  the 
ooun.]    I.  Veriicd  in  experiraente- — 

By  fire 
Of  footy  coal,  the  etftpirick  alchymift 
Can  turn,  or  holds  it  poffible  to  turn, 
Metals  of  droAieft  ore  to  perfed  gold.    Milton, 
a.  Known  only  by  experience ;  pra^ifed  only  by 
rote,  without  rational  grounds. — The  moft  love- 
reign  prefcription  in  Galen  is  but  empiricb  to  thi^ 
prcfcrvative.  SbtU^Jpeare,—' 

In  extremes,  bold  counlels  are  the  beft ; 
Like  empirick  remedies,  the  laft  are  try'd. 
And  by  th'  event  condemned  or  jufti^'d. 

Drjden. 

•  EMPIRICALLY,  adv.  [firom  empiricai.]  i. 
Experimentally;  according  to  experieocc.— ^We 
(hail  empirically  and  fenfibly  dedud  the  caufes  of 
blackneis  from  originals,  by  which  we  generally 
obfervc  things  denigrated.  Bro*um*t  Vtdgar  Errour^. 
1.  Without  rational  ground,;  charlatanically  ;  in 
the  manner  of  quacks. 

•  EMPIRICISM,  n.  /.  f  from  empirick.]  !)•. 
pendence  on  experience  without  knowledge  Cf 
art;  quackery. 

(i.)  •  EMPIRICK  aJj.     See  Empirical.    - 

(4.)*Em'>*»ck.  «./.  [iftwit^O'.]  This  word 
feems  to  have  been  pronounced  empirick  by  Milr 
ton  and  Empirick  by  Dry  den.  Milton' J  pronuncia- 
tion is  to  be  preferred.)  A  trier  ;  an  experiment- 
er ;  fuch  perTons  as  have  no  true  education  in,  or 
knowledge  of  phyfical  pra^ice,  but  venture  upon 
ncarfay  and  obiervation  only.  ^nty. — The  name 
of  Hippocrates  was  more  effe^uaUto  perfuade 
fuch  men  as  Qalen,  than  to  move  a,  fiWy  empirick. 
Hooker*. — ^That  every  plant  might  receive  a  name, 
according  unto  the  di&afes  it  cureth,  was  the 
wifti  of  Paracelfus ;  a  way  more  likely  to  molti« 
ply  enipiriekf  than  faerbaiift9«  Br^wn. — Such  aa  a- 
verfion  and  contempt  for  all  manner  of  inno^tors^ 
as  phyficians  are  apt  to  have  foren^iekjf  or  law- 
yers for  pettifoggers.  Swift,-^ 

Th'  illiterate  %irriter,  emp'riek-Wkc  applies     • 

To  each  difeafe  unlafe  chance  remedies ; 

the  learned  in  fchool,  whence  fctence  firft  be- 
gan, 

Studies  with  care  th'  anatomy  of  man.  Dnden. 

EMPIS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infeds  belong^- 
ing  to  the  order  Diptera ;  of  which  the  charaderv 
are  thefe :  The  probolcis  is  of  an  homy  fubftaoce, 
bivalve,  reflexed  under  the  head  and  breaft,  and 
longer  than  the  thorax.    See  Plate  CXXX  V,  jfo-.  4. 

♦  EMPLASTER.  »./.  [h$wXm€^.  This  word 
is  now  always  pronounced,  and  generally  written 


^vcs  have  no  force,  if  the  ftates  refrtfe  to  confirm   plafter.]  An  application  to  a  fore  of  tn  oleaginous 


tbeno.  Laftly,  it  has  been  called  an  arifto*demo- 
cratic  ftate,  becaufe  the  diet,  wherein  the  fove- 
reignty  is  lodgrd,  is  compofed  of  princes  and  the 
deputies  of  the  citiet;  and  is  divided  into  three 
^•^ersbr  bodies,  called  coUegesi  viz.  the  college 
•^  tlc^orii  the  college  of  priocety  and  the  college 


or  vifcoua  fiibftance,  (pread  upon  cbth.  See 
Plaster. — All  emplaflerj^  applied  to  the  breafts, 
ought  to  have  a  hole  for  the  nippleu  Wijeman^t 
Surgery. 

•  TaEMPLASTER.  «.  a.  [from  the  Boon.]  To 

cover  with  a  plafter.— They  muft  be  cnt  out  td 
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the  quicV,  nnd  the  lores  emplafered  with  tar. 
Mortimer* J  Hu/handry. 

(I.)  *  tMPLAS  TICK.  ailj.  [l*c«x«r/«^.l  Vif- 
C0118  ;  glutinous;  fit  to  be  applied  as  a  phftcr.— 
Refm,  by  its  empiajiick  quality,  mixed  with  oil  of 
rofes,  perfefts  the  concodion.  Hl/emnn*j  Surgery, 
— Rmphfliek  applications  are  not  fuflicient  to  de- 
fend a  wound  from  the  air.  Arbutbnot  on  Atr. 

(a.)  Emplastics,  n,  f.  nrjedicine^  which  con- 
ilipate  and  fhut  up  the  pores  of  the  body. 

EMPLEACHED,  aij, .  bound  together ;  inter- 
woven. Shake fpeart, 

*  To  EMPLEAD.  i».  a.  [from  pfead,]  To  in- 
dlfl ;  to  prefer  a  charge  againft  ;  to  accufe. — To 
terrify  and  torture  them,  their  tyrannous  matters 
did  often  empleadi  anetl,  caft  them  into  prifon, 
and  thereby  con  fume  them  to  worfe  than  nothing. 
Hajttvard. — Antiquity  thought  thunder  the  imme- 
diate voice  of  Jupitef,  and  empUaded  them  of  im- 
piety that  referred  it  to  niitural  cafualtics.  0km- 
'wile's  Scepjj.— 

Since  none  the  living  villains  dare  empleadf 
Arraign  them  in  thi  perfons  of  the  dead. 

Dryden's  yuvenal^ 

•  EMPLOY.,  ff./  [from  the  verb.]  1.  Bufi- 
nefe ;  objeft  of  induftry. — ' 

Prclent  to  grafp,  and  ftiture  fti!l  to  (wid. 
The  whole  employ  of  body  and  of  mind.  P4>p€. 
9.  Publick  office.-t-Lcft  animofities  fhould  •ob- 
ftm^t  the  courftj  of  judice,  if  one  of  their  own 
number  bad  the  diflribution  of  it,  they  have  al- 
ways a  foreigner  for  this  employ.  Addifgn  on  Italy* 
^^The  honours  and  the  burden!  of  great  pofts  and 
tmpltyi  were  joined  together.  Atterbmyj  ' 

♦  To  EMPI.OY.  ^.  a.  [emploiery  French,]  i.  To 
bofr ;  to  keep  at  work  ;  to  exercife. '  It  is  ufcd 
both  as  agent ;  as,  the  king  employed  tht  ^linijler  ; 
or  caufci  as^  the  fubltck  credit  employed  the  mi- 
wjier. — 

For  thrice,  at  lead,  in  compifs  of  the  year. 
The  vineyard  mxxd  employ  the  fturdy  4lecr 
To  turn  the  glebe.  ^         Dryden's  Virgil. 

^.  In  the  foUovring  quotations  it  is  ufed  with  r;r, 
■gtbouty  to,  and  ttponj  before  the  objtdt.  Ttt  fecms 
Jcfs  proper.-^Theilr  principal  learning  was  applied 
to  the  coiirfe  of  the  fbifs,  and  the  reft  wsksemplcf- 
€diH  difplaying  the  brave  exploits  of  their  princtS. 
Tetnple, — Our  rcafon  is  often  puzzled,  becaufe  c(f 
the  imperfection'  of  the  ideas  i«  employed  about. 
Locke. — ^Thc  proper  bufinefs  of  the  underftanding 
is  not  that  which  men  always  employ  it  to.  Locke. 
;<•— Labour  in  the  beginning  gave  a  right  of  proper- 
.tyy  wherever  Any  one  was  pteafed  to  employ  ft  «• 
pon  what  was  common.  Locke. — 
On  the  happy  change,  the  boy 
Emplcf'd  his  wonder  and  his  joy;  Prior. 

"—This  18  a  day  in  which  the  thoughts  of  our 
.countrymen  ought  to  be  employed  on  ferious  fub- 
jeds.  Addifm^s  Freeholder^  3.  To  ufe  as  an'  in- 
ftrument.*—  '  • 

The  cleanly  cheefe-prefs  (he  could  never  turp ; 
Her  awkward  lift  did  ne'er  ^;7f|»/0)^  the  chum. 

•  Gafs  Paflorah. 
4*  To  ufe  means.— The  money  was  employed  to 
Uie  making  of  gallies.  a  Mae, — 

'Peace  is  not  freed  from  labonr,  but  from 
noi&;    ... 
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And  war  more  fore?,  but  not  more  paifii  m* 
ploys.  Dryden. 

5.  To  ufe  as  materials. — The  labonrof  thofcwbo 
felled  and  framed  the  timber  employed  about  i^ 
ploughj  mufl  be  charged  on  labour.  Lockt.  6. 
To  cammiffion  ;  to  intruft  with  the  roanagerawt 
of  any  r.ffairs. — Jonathan  and  Jahaziah  were  «• 
ployed ahout  this  matter.  Ezra,  x.  15. — ^JefosChiift 
B  fumiiTied  with  fnperior  powers  to  the  acgris, 
becaiife  he  is  employed  in  Aiperiour  works,  and  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  fovert  ign  Lord  of  all  the  Ttfible 
and  invifible  worlds.  Wtitts.  7.  To  fill  np  irilk 
bufinefs.-^ 

If  you're  idle  you're  deftroy'd ; 
All  his  force  on  you  he  tries. 

Be  but  watchful  and  employ* d^ 
Soon  the  bafBed  temper  flies.  < 

Motteamc*s  Do*  ^mxttte. 
To  f^udy  nature  will  thy  tinie  employ : 
Knowledge  and  innocence  arc  perftd  joy. 

-  DrjJis. 
S.  To  pafs  or  fpend  in  bufinefs. — 

Why,  whilft  we  ftruggle  ii?  this  vale  beneath, 
With  want  and  forrow,  with  difeafe  and  deithi  ■ 
Do  they  more  blefs'd  perpetual  life  empir 
In  fongs  of  p!eafure,  and  in  fctncs  of  joy.  Frhr.', 

•  EMPLOYABLE,  tfi//.  [from  e«^/^.]  d^ 
ble  to  be  ufed';  proper  for  ufe. — ^The  obie<3i(« 
made  againft  the  doctrine  of  the  chyraifts,  fees 
emplorahle  againft  thb  hyi>othefis.  Boyle» 

•  EMPLOYER,  n./.  [from  employ.]  Onelifll 
ufcs  or  caufes  to  be  uied. — ^That  man  dritoi 
great  trade,  and  is  Dwncr  or  employer  of  muA 
fhipping^  ^d  continues  and  increalcs  in  trade  vi 
{hipping.  Child  on  Trade.  ' 
'  *  EMPLOYMENT.  »./  [from  empttiy.]  i 
Bufinefs ;  objtft  of  induftry ;  objed  of  labour.  W 
Bufinefs ;  the  ftate  of  being  employed.  3.  Offia; 
poft  of  btifmefs — If  any  ftation»  any  empleymt^ 
upon  earth  be  honourable,  theirs  was.  Atttrkij. 
«=— Leaders  on  ^ch  fide,  inftead  of  intending  tbe 
publick  weal,  have  their  hearts  wholly  fet  to  grt 
or  to  keep /wi^/qrmrnrj.  Swifts  4.  Bufioefe  Id- 
trufted.— 

Call  not  your  flocks  for  me ;  I  ferve  the  Kifl^ 
On  whole  employm^tl  Was  fent  to  you. 

Shake/.  Kinii  l^' 
EMPNEUMATOSIS,   ri^««v««.r«#if,  Gr]  il>c' 
alternate  dilatation  of  the  cbeft,  by  which  tbetf* 
is  inhaled  and  communicated  to  the  blood. 

•  To  EMPOISON,  -v.  a.  [empoi/omer,  French.} 
I.  To  dellfoy  by  poifon;  to  detlroy  by  vcnorcwii 
food  or  drugs;  to  poifon.^Leaving  no  racaosua- 
attempted  of  deftroy'mg  his  fon,  that  wicked  W- 
vant  of  his  undertook  to  empoi/on  him.  Suhey' 
Muftirooms  caufe  the  incubus,  or  mare  in  thc«S" 
mach,  therefore  the  furfeit  of  them  may  fuflbcatc 
and  em/poi/on.  Bacon,  a.  To  taint  with  po»fon; 
to  envenom*    This  is  the  more  ufual  lenfc. 

«  EMPOISONER.  »./.  [empoijbnneur,  Fneocbj 
Ont  vrbo  deftroys  another  by  poifon.— He  is  ve- 
hemently fufpeded  to  have  beeu  the  empoijoaerd 
his  wife,  thereby  to  make  vacant  his  bed.  BsceKt 
Henry  Vn. 

•  EMPOISONMENT.  «./.  [empoi/onmmegU 
French.]  The  pradticc  of  deftroying  by  poifoo- 
U  vrcre  dangcrou^A)r  fecrct  ^^^^^^'^''^Jp^ 
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IMPOLT,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Tufcany,  featcd 
m  the  Arno,  17  miles  SW.  of  Florence.  Lon.  11. 
,.E.  L;it.  43.  4».  N. 

EMPONEMA,  [from  c/e^rtfu*,  Gr.  to  labour,] 
bf  art  of  improving  ground  by  labour. 

£MPOR,  a  village  of  Ireland  in  W.  Meath. 

•  EMPORETfCK.  adj.  [%fMw^^tm*s,]  That 
rhich  is  ufcd  at  markets,  or  in  merchandize, 

EMPORIJB,  a  double  city  of  the  Hither  Spain, 
car  the  Pyrenees ;  feparated  by  a  wall;  one  part 
ocupied  by  the  Greeks  of  Phocxa,  whence  ori- 
iwllf  are  the  Maflilienfes ;  the  other,  by  native 
psciards,  to  whom  was  added  by  Auguftus  a 
lofDAn  colony.  It  is  now  called  Ampurias; 
riiich  fee. 

(i.l  •  EMPORIUM.  If.  /.  [%t^w^,n.]  A  place 
f  mcrchandife;  a  mart ;  a  town  of  trade ;  a  com- 
Bodal  city. — 

And  while  this  fam'd  imponum  we  prepare. 

The  Britift)  ocean  (hall  fucb  triumphs  boa(l. 
That  thofe  who  now  difilain  out  trade  to  (hare, 

Siall  rob  like  pirates  on  our  wealthy  coafl. 

Dryden, 
A  take  the  profperous  ^ftate  of  this  great  emp^ 
iwR  to  be  of)(ring  to  thofe  raftances  of  charity. 
burbary, 

(1,  J.)  Emporium,  in  ancient  geography,  the 
use  of  two  cities  in  Italy,  near  Placentia ;  the 
ae  well  fortified,  and  guarded  by  a  ftrong  garri- 
n,  at  which  Hannibal  met  a  repulfe :  the  other, 
Inaihal  took  and  plundered.  They  are  now 
kmght  be  to  Panic  Nura^  in  Placentia. 

(4.)  Emporium,  in  medicine,  is  oft^n  ufed  for 
It  common  (enfory  in  the  brain.    See  Brain. 

•  To  EMPOVERISII.  v.  a.  [pauvre,  French.] 
.  To  make  poor ;  to  depauperate ;  to  reduce  to 
idiyencc. — Since  they  might  talk  better  as  they 
y  together,  they  empovtrijhed  their  cloaths  to 
iHca  their  bed,  which,  for  that  night,  niight 
tii  fcorn  the  (hrine  of  Venus.  Sidney, — 

Your's  founds  aloud,  and  tells  us  you  excel 
N"  ki»  in  courage  than  in  fmging  well ; 
While,   unconcern'd,   you   let  your  country 

know. 
They  have  empovfrifli'd  themfclves,  not  you. 

-For  fcnfe  of  honour,  if  it  impovert/betb  a  man, 
is  in  his  eftcenit  neither  honour  nor  fenfe. 

Frelh  rofes  bring. 
To  ftrow  my  bed,  'till  the  emponjcn/b^d  Spripg 
Confcfs  her  want.  Prior, 

..  To  IcflTen  fertility;  as,  tillage  impoveri/bes  land. 

•  EMPOVERISHER.  «./.  [from  empfyvft^Jh.'] 
•  Oqc  that  makes  others  poor.  %•  That  which 
mp^in  fertility. — They  dcftroy  the  weeds,  and 
»t  the  land  for  after  crops,  being  an  improver, 
»fl«i  not  an  empwerijber  of  land.  Mortimer. 

•EMPOVERISHMENT.  «./.  [from  empo^ 
*p/*.)  Ospaupetation  ;  caufe  of  poverty ;  drain 
of  wealth.— Being  paid  as  it  is,  now  fome,  and 
^^  ibme,  it  is  no  great  burden  unto  her,  nor 
*^y  great  tmpoverijbment  to  her  coffers.  Spenfer^s 
^i<^te  0/  Ireland. — All  appeals  for  juftice,  or  ap- 
pelUtKnu  for  favour  or  preferment  to  another 
^otry,  are  (b  many  grievous  impoveriflments. 
^'fti  ruw  oflrelandj, 

•^0  EMPOWER.  Tr,  a.  [from /owr.J    x.  To 
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authorife ;  to  commiHion ;  to  give  power  or  au- 
thority to  any  purpofe. — You  arc  empofweredf 
when  you  pleafe,  to  give  the  final  decifion  of  wit. 
Dryden^s  Juv,  Dedication. — The  government  Ihall 
be  empo<wered  to  grant  commiflions  to  all  Protef- 
tants  whatfover.  Sivift.  2.  To  give  natural  force ; 
to  enable. — Does  not  the  fame  power  that  enables 
them  to  heal,  empower  them  to  deftroy.  Baier  on 
Learning. 

*  EMPRESS.  «./  [con traded  from  emperefs^ 
which  is  retained  by  Jon/on  in  the  following 
lines.]     I.  The  queen  of  an  emperour. — 

Let  your  nimble  feet 
Tread  fubtile  circles,  that  may  always  meet 
In  point  to  him ;  and  figures,  to  exprcfs 
The  grace  of  him,  and  his  great  empereft, 

Ben  Jon/on. 
a.  A  female  invefled  with  imperial  dignity ;  a  fe- 
male fovereign. — 

^mpre/i  of  this  fair  world,  refplendent  Eve ! 

Milton. 
Yet,  London,  empre/s  of  the  northern  clime* 
By  an  high  fate  thou  greatly  did  ft  expire.  Dryd. 
Wifdom,  thou  fay  ft,  from  heav'n  rccciv'jd 
her  birth ; 
Her  beams  tranfmitted  to  the  fubjcd  earth : 
Yet  this  great  empre/s  of  the  human  foul. 
Does  only  with  imagin'd  power  controul, 
If  reftlefs  paflion,  by  rebellious  fway. 
Compels  the  weak  ufurper  to  obey.         Prior, 

*  EMPRISE,  n,  /.  [emprifey  French.]  Attempt 
of  danger ;  undertaking  of  hazard ;  enterprife.— 

Noble  minds,  of  yore,  allied  were 
In  brave  purfuit  of  chivalrous  ewpri/?'.  F.^ueen* 

A  double  conqueft  muft  you  make. 
If  you  atchicve  renown  by  this  empri/e.  Fairfax* 

Fierce  faces  threatening  wars ; 
Giants  of  mighty  bone,  and  bold  empri/e.  Milt. 
Thus,  'till  the  fun  had  travell'd  half  the  ikies, 
Ambufh'd  we  lie,  and  wait  the  bold  empri/e. 

Pope's  Ody/fey. 
EMPROSTHOTONOS,  a  fpecies  of  convul- 
fio9,  wherein  the  head  bends  forward. 

*  EMPTIER.  «./.  \^omempty.\  One  that  emp- 
ties;  one  that  makes  any  place  void  by  taking 
away  what  it  contained. — ^The  emptier s  have  emp- 
tied them  out,  and  manied  their  vine* branches. 
hahum^  ii.  2. 

*  EMPTINESS.  «./.  [from  empty.\  i.  Abfcnce 
of  plenitude ;  inanity. — 

Where  cities  ftood, 
Well  fenc'd,  and  numerous,  defolation  reigns. 
And  emptinejs  ;  difmay'd,  unfed,  unhous'd. 
The  widow  and  the  orphan  ftroll.  Philips* 

%.  The  ftate  of  being  empty. — 
His  coffers  found 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emptine/s.        , 

Sbaiejp.  Henry  IV. 

3.  A  void  fpace ;  vacuity ;  vacuum.^-^ 

Nor  could  another  in  your  room  have  been^ 
Except  an  emptine/s  had  come  between.  Dry  den* 
— The  ordinary  air  in  which  we  live  and  rehire, 
is  ot  fo  thin  a  compofition,  that  fixteen  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  forty* nine  parts  of  its  dimenfiont 
are  mere  emptinefs^  and  nothing ;  and  the  remain* 
ing  one  onlj.  material  and  real  fubftance.  BentUym 

4.  Want  of  fubftance  or  folidity.^'Tis  this  which 
cauies  th:  graces  aod  the  loves  to  take  up  their 
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habitations  in  the  hardcd  nurblc,  and  to  fubfift 
in  the  tmpttnefs  of  light  and  (hadow,  Dryden^i 
Dufre/noyf  Pref,  $.  Uniatisfa^orincls ;  inability 
to  fill  up  the  defircf. — 

O  frail  e(tate  of  human  things. 

Now  to  our  coft  your  emptimfi  wc  know.  Dryi^ 
—Form  the  judgment  about  the  worth  or  empti- 
nejs  of  things  here,  accoiding  as  they  arc  or  arc 
not  of  ufe,  in  relation  to  what  is  to  come  after.  At- 
Urhurj^  6.  Vacuity  of  bead  \  want  of  JLnow- 
Wdge.— 

Eternal  finiles  his  emptiwft  betray. 

As  {hallow  Areams  run  dimphng  all  the  way. 

Pope. 

•  EMPTION.  «./  [imptlo,  Latin.]  The  aft 
of  purchafing ;  a  purchafc — There  is  a  difpute 
^mong  the  lawyers,  whether  Glaucus  his  exchang- 
ing his  golden  armour  with  the  bracen  one  of  Ty- 
dides,  was  cmption  or  commutation.  Arbmbnot  on 
CotMj.  * 

^  EMPTY,  adj,  [xtntigt  Saxon.]     i.  Void ;  ha- 
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The  god  of  fleep  there  bidet  his  harr  bti^ 
And  emptj  dreams  on  every  leaf  are  (prcad. 

J)rydem'i.S^l 
(i.)  •  7oEMPTY.T?./?.[fromtheadjcAi«t:j  To 
cv^acuate ;  to  exhauft ;  to  deprive  ol  that  vtbich 
was  contained  in  it.— 

fioundlcfs  intemperance, 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny  ;  it  hath  been 

Th'  untimely  emptfing  of  the  happy  throw, 

And  fall  of  nuny  kings.  Sinik^.  Ma^ 

— The  cmptiers  have  emptied  them  out,  aod  ai 

ried  their  vine«branche«.  Nab*  ii.  i.-^cepl 

ofttn  blind  by  fulnefs  of  blood :  cut  tbeir  tii 

and  rmpij  them  of  their  blood.  Mortimer  i  ^ 

bandry — The  Euxine  fea  is  conveniently  fitual 

for  trade,'  by  the  tpmmunicattqn  it'  ha^  both  «i 

Afia  and  Europe,  and  the  gtvat  navigable  n^ 

that  empty  themfcWes  into  it.  Arbuiimt.       \ 

(i.^  To  Em^ty,  in  modern  metaphoncal  ll 

guage,  is  often,  but  errbneoufty,  a(cdfbri9n 

Nottiing  is  more  common  among  gcqgrai^ 


Ting  nothing  in  it;  not  full. — I  did  never  know  fo    than  to  (ay  that  a  river  empties  itjeif  into 


full  a  voice  iffue  from  fo  empty  a  heart ;  but  t^e 
faying  is  true,  the  empty  velTcl  makes  the  greatcft 
found.  Sbakejp.  Henry  V.—  The  pit  was  empty^ 
there  was  no  water  in  it.  Gen.  xxxvii. — If  you 
have  two  veflels  to  fill,  and  you  empty  one  to  fill 
the  other,  you  gain  n<nhihg  by  that ;  there  (till 
remains  one  veflcl  empty.  Burnetts  Xi^ry  »•  E- 
Ta;:uated ;  no  longer  full. — 

Him^lf  he  frees  by  fecret  means  unfeen, 
His  fhackles  empty  left,  himfelf  efcaped  clean. 

Spenfir. 
3.  Devoid ;  unfumifhed. — 

Art  thou  thus  boldened,  man,  by  thy  diftrefs. 
That  in  civility  thou  fcem'ft  fo  ernpty  f  Shake/, 
— Mr  Boyle  has  fhewcd,  that  air  may  be  rare- 
fied above  ten  thoufand  times  in  veflels  of  gUfs ; 
and  the  heavens  are  much  emptier  of  air  than  any 
vacuum  wc  can  make  below.  Newton,  4.  Un- 
iktisfa^ory ;  unable  to  fill  the  mind  or  defires. — 
Pleas  d  in  the  filcnt  ihadc  with  empty  praife. 

Pope, 

5.  Without  any  thing  to  carry;  unburthened;  un- 
freightcd.'-They  beat  him  and  fent  him  away 
empty,  M^W.— When  ye  go,  ye  fhall  not  go  empty, 
Exo4ui, — He  allcjjcs  that  the  fatyrs  carried  plat- 
ters full  of  fruit  in  their  hands ;  but  if  they  had 
been  empty  handed,  had  they  been  €ver  the  larger 
iatyrs  ?  Dryden^s  Jwv,  Dedication, — 

Yet  all  the  little  that  I  got,  I  fpent ; 
And  (till  rctutn'd  as  empty  as  I  went.  Dryd,  Flrg, 

6.  Hungij. — 

My  falcon  now  is  Iharp  and  paffing  empty* 

And  till  fhe  (toop,  fhe  mult  not  be  full-gorg'd. 

For  then  fhe  never  looks  upon  her  lure.  Sfoaie/, 
y.  Vacant  of  head ;  ignorant ;  unfkilful ;  unfur- 
nifhed  with  materials  tor  thought. — How  comes  it 
that  fo  many  worthy  and  wife  men  depend  upon 
fo  many  unworthy  and  empty  headed  fools!  Ra-    ^i^.vo  **.«7  w^  ...w....  ..w-.  -  -^^ — r    ^ 

ieigh, — His  aniwcr  is  a  handfome  way  of  expofing  diaphragm,  opprelEon  of  the  lungs,  a  iflftc* 
an  en^ty,  trifling,  pretending  pedant ;  the  wit  live-  of  breathing,  and  inability  to  Ke  on  00c  fidti 
ly,  the  latyr  courtly  and  fevcre.  Feiton  on  the  Cfaf- 
Jicks,  8.  Uufruitful ;  barren. — Seven  empty  ears 
blafted  with  the  eaft  wind.  GentRs, — Ifrael  is  an 
empty  vine.  U^fea,  9.  Wanting  uibftance ;  want- 
ing ioUdityj  vain*— 


river,  a  fea  or  an  ocean,  yet  no  mode  of  cxpii 
pon  can  be  more  abfurd.  Metaphors  Akn^i 
vrr  be  u fed  where  the  expreflaon  adopted  o 
veys  an  idea  diredtly  contrary  to  the  fiid.  : 
river  ever  emptied  itllrif  fincc  the  creation,  »i 
the  4  rivers  of  paradife  firft  began  to  ran.  % 
a  rivulet  does  not  empty  it/elf^  when  ia  hot  « 
ther  its  fmali  ftreamia  dried  up»  and  its  chii 
left*  empty. 

•  To  5MPWPLB-  V,  a.  Cfirom  parpk,]  I 
make  of  a  purple ;  to  difcok>ur  with  piirple.- 

Kow  In  looie  garlands^  thick  f  hro«ii  o^i 
•  bright 
Pavement,  that  li)ce  a  fea  of  jafper  fhooci 
Empurpled  with  celeflial  rofes  fcnil'd.     ifii 

The  deep, 
Empurpfd  ran,  with  gufhin^  gore  diftani'a 

EMPUS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dcpvtfl 
of  the  Var,  5  mileS  NW.  of  Dragaigoan. 

♦  To  EMPUZZLE.  oju  a.  [from  puuU]  * 
perplex ;  to  put  to  a  (land.— It  hath  m^ 
the  enquiries  of  others  to  apprehet)d,  and  toSm 
them  unto  flraoge  conceptions  to  make  a 
Bro^ufn* 

(i.)  EMPYJEMA.  See  MfioiciKi,  /«^* 
(i,)  •  Empyema. ».yrLM*wM»^.l  A coHedrt 
purulent  matter  in  any  part  whatloever;  g«tf 
ly  ufed  to  fignify  that  in  the  cavity  of  the  brt 
only,  ami  which  fometimea  happens  upon  1 
opening  of  abfceflPes,  or  ulcerations  of  the  lii« 
or  membranes  indofing  the  l>reaft.  ^w*^ 
fmpremir*  or  a  colle^ion  of  purulent  m«ticriflj 
breaft,  it  not  fuddenly  cured,  doth  undoobta 
impel  the  pMient  into  a  phthifica)  confuispw 
Harvey, — ^Tbere  is  likewtle  a  confumption  W 
an  empyema,  after  an  inflammation  of  the  hiaj 
which  may  be  known  from  a  weight  upon  ■ 


is  that  which  is  found.  Arbuthnot  m  /)a^<  . 
(i.)  •  EMPYREAL,  adj.  [m^w.^.]  FoJ^^ 
the  element  of  fire ;  refined  beyond  ^[^ 
Uining  to  the  highcft  and  purcft  region  of  hea«i 
[TicJkell  accents  it  on  the  pcndt.] 
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Now  went  forth  the  hiort, 
Sbch  II  ra  highcft  heav'n,  array 'dm  gold 
im^nal,  MiU.  Par.  LoJ. 

(h^  fear  with  Plato  to  th*  em^reai  fphcrc. 
To  the  firft  gockl>  firft  perfeA,  and  firft  fair. 

Bet  iwtpjTial  fbrmfi,  howc'cr  in  fight 
GaihM  and  dirmembcr'd,  eafily  unite.  TickelL 
(a.)  EiifrYRSAL  AiRj  the  name  given  by  Dr 
)gpJ^9  to  that  which  Dr  Pritftley  calls  depbhgif- 
mei  air ;  other  philofophers  vital  or  pute  air^ 
I  the  French  chymifts  Oxigenous  gas. 
•EMPYREAN,  n.f.  r«^«r*^.l  The  higheft 
bm  whete  the  pure  ekment  of  fire  is  fuppo&d 

Ahnighty  Father  from  above, 
frrni  the  pure  empyrean^  where  he  Gts 
ft|b  throh'd  abut e  all  height^  bent  down  his 

e)e.  MittoHi 

Under  his  burning  wheel 
fte  ftedfifift  nnpyrtan  ihoOk  throughout, 
H  but  the  throne  itfelf  of  GOdi  Mitt.  Par.  Lt>JI. 

The  empvrean  rung 
Hlh  hjillehijaha.  Miit.  Par.  Lojt. 

M  EMPYREUM,  a  term  ufed  by  divines  for 
itogb^  heaven,  where  the  bleflei  enjoy  the 
Iftc  fifion.  The  word  is  formed  of  ir  atid  tm^ 
f  fcet-attfc  of  its  fplendor. 
I*)  *EiirTac(7M. )  *./  \%f»m9^9ftm^  Thcbum- 
tfMPYREUMA.  \  ing  of  any  matter  in  boil- 
ttrdiftiilation,  which  gives  a  particular  offcn- 
IfctH.  fmncy. — It  is  fa  far  from  admittrog  an 
fnm^  that  it  bums  clear  away  without  lea- 
fiBy  cinders,  or  duft  about  it,  Harvej. — The 
oof  an  elixir  infenfibly  evaporate,  and  vanifh 
ir,  or  leave  in  the  recipient  a  foul  empyreuma* 
^(^fPiety. 

IMPYREUMATICAL.  mdj.  [front  empyreu- 
I  Having  the  fmcll  or  tafte  of  burnt  fubftan« 
•^m^reumatical  oils,  diftilled  by  ftrong  fires 
ttorts,  may  be  brought  to  emulate  etfential 
drawn  in  limbicks.  Boyle. 
BMPYROSIS. »./.  [tfitht^.]  Conflagration; 
■al  fire.— The  former  opinion  that  held  thefe 
riifms  and  empyrofti  univerfal,  was  fuch  as 
that  it  put  a  total  confummation  unto  things 
Itt  lower  world,  cfpecially  that  of  conflagra- 
•  MdVi  Oripn  of  Mankind. 
MRODS.     Sec  Eme&ods  and  Medic  ink, 

t)  EMS,  a  river  of  Germany.  SeeEMBSfN*'  i. 
V\  Ems,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Oppcr  Rhine,  and  principality  of  Hcfle  Darm- 
*•  7  miles  E8B.  of  Coblcnt2. 
•ISAUGH,  a  village  in  Cumberland. 
SiSBACH,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
ie  Lowa  Rhine,  which  runs  into  the  Lahne, 
tila  £.  from  Llmburg,  in  the  ele^orate  of 
kffci. 

•5?^^*  a  tTBage  NE.  of  Wat^jvick. 
WSHAW,  in  YorkHjire  near  Skipton, 
^JBTREE,  SE.  of  ShrewJbury,  Salop. 
EMSWELL,  SW.of  Kilham,  Yorkfhirc. 
[MSWORTH,  near  Eaftboume,  SuiTex. 
\^'>  EMULATE.  V.  a.  [^tmu'ory  Latin.]  i.  To 
■;  to  propofe  as  one  to  be  emiallcd  or  excel* 
^  a  To  unHate  with  hope  of  equality,  or  fti» 
*»^r  excclknce.— 
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I  would  have 
Him  emulate  you :  'tis  no  Ihame  to  follow 
The  better  precedent.       Ben  y6n/bn*j  Catiline^ 

Thofe  fair  ideas  to  my  aid  Til  call, 
.  And  emulate  my  great  original.  Dryd,  Aurengz. 
What  though  no  wccpifig  lovcS  thy  alhes 
grace, 
Nor  polifh'd  marble  emulate  thy  face*        Pope. 

3.  To  be  equal  to ;  to  rife  to  equality  with.^- 
I  fee  how  thy  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond* 

SJ/akefp. 
We  fee  no  new-built  palaces  afpire, 
No  kitchens  emulate  the  vcftal  fire.  ^^^* 

4.  To  imitate ;  to  copy ;  to  refcmble.— ^It  is  like- 
wife  attended  with  a  delirium,  fury,  and  an  in« 
voluntary  laughter,  the  convulfion  emulating  thb 
motion.  Arbuthnot. 

(1.)  •  EMULATION,  n.f.  [amnhth^  Lat.]  i. 
Rivalry ;  defire  of  fuperiority.— 
Mine  emulation 
Hath  not  that  honour  in^  it  had  %  tot  where 
I  thought  to  crufh  him  in  an  equal  force, 
True  f«vord  to  fword,  I'll  pitch  at  him  fome  wiy^ 
Or  wrath  or  craft  may  get  him.     Shakejp.  Cor. 
— There  was  neither  envy  nor  emulation  amongft 
them,  t  Mac. — Ariftotle  allows  that  fome  imula* 
tion  may  be  good,  and  may  be  found  in  fome  good 
men ;  yet  envy  he  utterly  condemns,  as  wicked 
in  itfcif,  and  only  to  be  found  in  wicked  minds. 
Spratt.-^The  apoftle  exhorts  the  Coritrthians  to 
an  holy  and  general  emtdation  of  the  charity  of 
the  Macedonians,  in  contributing  freely  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  faints  at  Jerufaltm.  Soutb.'-^ 
A  noble  emulation  heats  your  breafV, 
And  your  own  fame  now  robs  you  of  your  reft: 
.  Good  adtions  ftill  mnft  be  maintain'd  with  ^ood. 
As  bodies  noufifh'd  with  refcmbling  food.  Dryd. 
1.  Envy ;  defire  of  depreffing  another  j  conteft  ; 
contention ;  difcord.-^ 

What  madnefs  rules  in  brainfick  men, 
When  for  fo  flight  and  frivolous  a  caufe. 
Such  fa<5tiou8  emulations  ihall  arife !  Sbakef. 
(a.)  Emulation  may  be  defined  a  generous 
ardor  kindled  by  the  praife  worthy  examples  of 
pthers,  which  impels  iis  to  imitate,  to  rival,  and, 
ifpoflible,  to  excel  them.  This  paifion  involves 
in  it  efteem  of  the  pcrfoii  whofe  attainments  or 
condu^  we  emulate,  of  the  qualities  and  adions 
in  which  we  emulate  him,  and  a  defire  of  rcfem- 
Uance,  together  with  a  Joy  fpringing  from  the 
hope  of  fuccefs.  The  word  comes  originally  from 
the  Greek  «^<xx«,  contejf;  whence  the  Latin,  amw 
lus%  and  thence  our  emulation.  Plato  makes  emu- 
lation the  daughter  of  envy ;  if  fo,  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  mother  and  the  oflfspring  ;' 
the  one  being  a  virtue,  and  the  other  a  vice.  Emu* 
lation  admlies  great  actions,  and  ftrives  to  imitate 
them ;  envy  refufes  them  the  praifcs  that  are  their 
due ;  emulation  is  generous,  and  only  thinks  of 
ct^ualling  or  furpafUn^  a  rival ;  envy  is  low,  and 
only  feeks  to  lefTen  him.  It  would  therefore  be 
more  proper  to  fuppofe  emulation  the  daughter 
of  admiration :  admiration  being  a  principal  in- 
gredient in  the  compofition  of  it, 

•  EMULATIVE,  adj.  [from  emuhte,]  Inclin- 
ed to  emulation;  rivalling;  difpofed  to  compe* 
tition. 

•  EMULATOR.  »./.  [from  emulate.]  A  rival j 
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R  competitor. — ^In  (uperioura  it  qucnchcth  jeatou 
fy»  and  layeth  their  competitors  and  emulators 
afleep.  Baeon'j  EJfajs, 

*  To  EMULE.  V.  a.  [emulorf  Latin.]  To  emu- 
late.   Not  in  ufe. — 

He  fitting  me  befide,  in  that  fame  ihade> 
Provoked  me  to  play  forae  pleafant  fit ; 
Yet  emulm^  ray  pipe,  he  took  in  hand 
My  pipe,  before  that  emuUd  of  many, 
And  plaid  thereon;  for  well  that  ikiil  he  could. 

Sfenfer, 
,  ^To  EMULGE.  v.  a.  {emulgeOf  Latin.  J  To 
milk  out. 

(t.)  •  EMULGENT.  adj.  [emulgens^  Latin.] 
I.  Milking  or  draining  out.  a.  Emulgent  vefleU 
[in  anatomy]  are  the  two  large  arteries  and  veins 
vhich  arile,  the  former  from  the  defcending  trunk 
of  the  aorta,  or  great  artery;  the  latter  from  the 
vena  cava.  They  are  both  inferted  into  the  kid- 
neys ;  the  emulgent  arteries  carrying  blood  with 
the  (brum  to  them,  and  the  emulgent  veins  bringing 
it  back  again,  after  the  ferum  has  been  leparated 
therefrom  by  the  kidneys.  Harris, — It  doth  fiirniih 
the  left  rmiJ^rif/ with  one  vein.  Brown. — Throueh 
the  emulgent  branches  the  blood  is  brought  to  the 
kidneys,  and  is  there  freed  of  its  fcrum.  Cbeyne, 

(a.)  Emulgent,  or  renal,  arteries,  thofe 
'vhicn  fupply  the  kidneys  with  blood;  being  lomc- 
times  fingle,  fometlmes  double,  on  each  fide.  See 
Anatomy,  {  400. 

♦  EMULOUS,  adj.  {amulust  Latin.]  i.  Rival- 
ling ;  engaged  in  competition. — 

What  the  Gaul  or  Moor  could  not  cffc<a, 
Hot  emulous  Carthage,  with  their  length  of  fpite. 
Shall  be  the  w\)rk  of  one.  Aw  Jon/on' s  Catiline, 
i— She  Is  in  perpetual  diffidence,  or  adual  enmity 
with  her,   but  always  emulous  and  fufpedfiil  of 
her.  HofwePs  Focal  Forefi.    a.  Dcfirous  of  fuperi- 
ority ;  defirous  to  rife  above  another ;  dcfirous  of 
any  excellence  pofiefTed  by  another ;  with  of  be- 
fore the  obje^  of  emulation. — 
By  ftrcngth 
They  mcafurc  ail,  0/* other  excellence 
Kot  emulous^  nor  care  who  them  excels.  Milton, 

By  fair  rewards  our  noble  youth  we  raife 
To  emulous  merit,  and  to  third  of  praifc.  Prior. 
Good  Howard,  fmulous  of  the  Grecian  art. 

Prior. 
3.  Fadious;  contentious. — 

Whofe  glorious  deeds,  but  in  the  fields  of  late, 
Made  emulous  miflions  'mougft  the  gods  thcm- 

felvcs. 
And  drave  great  Mars  to  fadion.  Shake^. 

•  EMULOUSLY.  adv.  [from  emulous.']  With 
dcfire  of  excelling  or  outgoing  another. — 

So  tempt  they  him,  and  emuloufly  vie 
To  bribe  a  voice,  that  empires  would  not  buy. 

Granville. 
(i.)  ♦  EMULSION.  «./  [emulfio,  Latin.]  A 
form  of  medicine,  by  bruifing  oily  feeds  and  ker- 
nels, and  drawing  out  their  fubdances  with  feme 
liquor,  that  thereby  becomes  milky,  ^iney. — The 
aliment  is  diflblvcd  by  an  operation  refcmbling 
that  of  making  au  emulfion ;  in  which  operation 
the  oily  parts  of  nuts  and  feeds,  being  gently 
ground  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  gradually  mixed 
^ith  ferae  watery  liquor,  or  diflblvcd  into  a  fwcct, 
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thick,  turbid,  milky  liquor,  refembtiag  the  ch]^ 
in  an  animal  body.  Arbutbnot  on  Aliments. 

(a.)  Emulsion.    See  Pharmacy,  Index. 

(I.)  •EMUNCTORIES,if./.[««iDiaww«i,U 
tin.]  Thofe  parts  of  the  body  where  any  ihi^ 
excrementitious  is  feparatcd  and  colledcd,  to  bi 
in  readinefs  for  ejedment.  ^iney. — Supcrfliwa 
matter  deflows  from  the  body  under  their  propc 
emun^ories.  Brown* r  Vulgar  £rroiirj.— -Tbcrca 
receptacles  in  the  body  of  man,  and  emmtBtrk 
to  drain  them  of  fuperfluous  choler.  Mort  aga^ 
Atheifm. — Dilcourfiog  dT  the  lungs,  I  ftcw  tq 
they  are  the  grand  emunSorj  of  the  body;  tJutil 
mam  end  of  refpiratioo  is  continually  to  di£c^ 
and  expel  an  excrementitious  fluid  outof  theq 
of  blood.  Woodward^ s  Natural  Hf/ofy.—lhej^ 
men  in  quinfies,  which  proceed  from  as  oUii 
tion  of  the  glands,  muft  be  to  ufe  fuch  wtm 
cjuors  as  relax  thote  glands,  fuch  as,  by  ftiod 
ting,  open  the  emuadoriei  to  fecern  the  huooi 
Arbutbnot  on  Diet.  J 

(a.)  Emunctohies,  in  anatomy,  are  dael 
the  kidneys,  bladder,  and  mod  of  the  gU»k  1 

EMUNGS,  one  of  the  Pdcw  iflandn.         I 

EMY  VALK,  a  valley  of  Ireland  in  Mooagli 

**  EN.    Ab  infeparable  particle  borroveli 
us  from  the  French,  and  by  the  French  fe«i» 
Latm  in.     Many  words  are  uncertainly  wif 
with  en  or  in.    In  many  words  en  is  chai^ 
em  for  more  eafy  pronunciation. 

•  To  ENABLE^  v.  a.  [from  aJ^le,]  To  fl 
able ;  to  empower ;  to  fupply  with  ftrei^ 
ability. — 

If  thou  would'ft  vouchfafe  to  overfprd 

Me  with  the  (liadow  of  thy  gentle  wingi 

I  Qiould  enabled  be  thy  ads  to  fing. 

Sfkm/er*s  Hymn  on  h 
— His  great  friendfliip  with  God  might  eaabkM 
and  hib  compailion  might  incline  him.  Jturi 
— He  pointo  out  to  h'un  the  way  of  life,  fti 
ens  his  weaknefii,  reftores  his  lapfes,  and 
hinn  to  walk  and  perfevcre  in  it.  Rogers.      ^ 

ENABY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pw«l 
of  Eaft  Gothland,  15  milet  S.  of  Linkiopio^* 
ENACT.  «./.  [from  the  verb.]  Purpoki^ 
termination. 

To  Enact,  v.  a.  [from  afi.j  To  a«a ; » 
form  i  to  effe^.  Not  now  in  ufe.— In  t»»V^_ 
cingofjufticejitisflat  wrong  to  punilh  the ih^ 
or  purpofe  of  any  before  it  be  enaSed.  Sfoj^ 
Valiant  Talbot,  above  human  thooghi. 

EnaQed  wonders  with  his  fw  ord  and  Una* 

To  cftabliih  by  law ;  to  decree- 
It  is  enaded  in  the  laws  of  Venice, 
If  it  be  proved  againft  an  alien, 
He  fceks  the  life  of  any  citizen. 
The  party,  'gainft  the  which  he  doth  costi 
Shall  fcixe  on  half  his  goods.  ^ 

—The  fenate  were  author*  of  aU  cooofirl* » 
ftate ;  and  what  was  by  them  confalted*" 
greed,  waapropofed  to  the  people,  *>y  wW 
was  enaQed  or  commanded.  Temple.  3»  T« 
prefcnt  by  action. —  . 

I  did  etiaa  Heaor.  ^^ 

•  ENACTOR,  n.f.  [from  enaa.]    t-^ 
forms  decrees,  or  eftablilhcs  lawi.— Tbf  j 
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Aotbor  of  our  nature,  and  enafJor  of  this  law 
good  and  evil,  \%  highly  difhonoured.  Atttrbuty, 
t.  One  who  pradifcs  or  performs  any  thing.    Not 
■fed.— 

The  ▼iotence  of  either  grief  or  joy, 
Their  o«m  enadors  with  themfelves  deflroy. 

(i.)  •  ENALLAGE.  »./.  [i^Xmy^.]  A  tiKurc 
it  grammar,  whereby  fome  change  is  made  of  the 
Bwnmoa  modes  of  fpeech,  aft  when  one  mood  or 
teK'c  of  a  verb  is  put  for  another. 

(2.)  Enallage  is  alfo  ufed  when  one  word  is 
JM  for  another  of  the  fame  part  of  fpeech :  A 
■bftantivc  for  an  adjc^ive ;  as  exerdtus  i^iB^r^ 
Ir  vifforiofuj  ;  fielu>^  for  fceleftus  :  A  primitive 
•r  ».  derivative ;  as  Dardana  arma^  for  Darda-" 
k:  Ao  adive  for  a  paflive  j  as  hm  humida  cteh 
ffdpitat,  ior  preerpitatuTi  ^c. 

•  To  ENAMBUSH.  v.  a,  [from  ambujh.]    To 
ide  in  ambofh  ;  to  hide  with  hoflile  inteittion.— « 
They  went  within  a  Vaie,  Clofc  to  a  flood, 
whofe  ftream 

Ui'd  to  give  all  their  Cattle  drink,  they  there 
fnnmbv^^d  them.  Chapman* s  Iliad, 

(i.)  »  ENAMEL.  If./,  [from  the  verb.)  x.  Any 
*T  enamelled,  or  variegated  with  colours  fixed 
f  fire.— 
Do«rn  from  her  eyesnvrlled  the  pearies  round, 

Upon  the  bright  enamsl  of  her  face ; 
Such  honey  drops  on  fpriiigifig  flowers  arc 
found,  ) 

When  Hlccbus  holds  the  crimfon  mom  in  chacc» 

Fairfax, 
•There  are  various  forts  of  coloured  glafles, 
*w»  enamiU^  and  factitious  ^ems.  fVoodtW'^rd 
*/#//.  2.  The  fabdancc  inlaid  in  other  things, 
(i.)  Enamel,  in  general,  is  a  vitrified  matter 
*wnrt  the  parts  of  which  is  difperfed  fome  un- 
ified nutter :  hence  enamel  ought  to  have  all 
t  properties  of  glafs  except  tr.<nfparency.  E- 
«eU  have  for  their  bafis  a  pure  cry  Hal  glafs  or 
U  j^roand  up  with  a  fine  calx  of  lead  and  tm 
<p^wed  for  the  purpole,  with  the  addition  ufu- 
*f  of  rhite  ialt  of  tartar.  Thefe  ingredients  ba- 
rf together  are  the  matter  of  all  enamels,  which 
e  nude  by  adding  colours  of  this  or  that  kind 
powder  to  this  nutter,  and  melting  or  incorpo- 
»g  them' together  in  a  fiimace.  For  white 
•«^  Neri  f  £Ur  Arte  rttriat, )  dire^s  only 
*»Saoefe  to  be  added  to  the  matter  which  con- 
tea  the  bafis.  For  azure,  zafler  mixed  with 
«  of  hrafc.  For  green,  calx  of  brafs  vnth  fcales 
ircra,  or  with  crocus  martis.  For  black,  zafler 
tth  manganele  or  with  crocus  martis :  or  man- 
w«ic  with  tartar.    For  red,  manganefe,  or  calx 


^ippCT  and  red  tartar.  For  purple,  manganefe 
«  calx  of  brais.  For  yellow,  tartar  and  man- 
^.  And  for  violet-coloured  enamel,  manga^ 
*  with  thrice  calcined  brafs.  In  making  thefe 
JjJ^  the  following  general  cautioivs  are  De- 
wy to  be  obierved.  i.  That  the  pots  muft 
f  fhied  with  white  glafs,  and  muft  be  fuch  • 
'Ml  bear  the  fire.  ».  That  the  matter  of  cnamJt 
[!*bc  tery  nicely  mixed  with  the  colours.  3. 
'•«■  the  enamel  is  good,  and  the  colour  well 
•^^TXHated,  it  muft  be  Ukcn  from  the  fire  with 
P**r  of  toogt,  4.  The  general  way  of  making 
«  coloared  cii«mel  U  thi»;  Pgwdcr,  fift,  aod 
VouVULPahtIL 
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of  grind,  all  the  colours  very  nicely,  and  firft  muc 
them  with  one  another,  and  then  with  the  com- 
mon matter  of  enamels :  then  fet  them  in  pots  ia 
a  furnace;  when  well  mixed  and  incorporated, 
caft  them  into  water ;  when  dry,  fet  them  in  a 
furnace  sgain  to  melt  j  and  when  melted,  take  a. 
proof  of  them.  If  too  deep-coloured,  add  more  of 
the  common  matter  of  enamels;  and  if  too  r?le, 
add  more  of  the  colours.  Enamels  are  ufed  either 
m  imitating  prttious  ftones,  in  painting'  in  ena- 
mel ;  or  by  enamdlers,  jewellers,  and  goldfmiths,  i^ 
gold,  filver,  or  oilier  metals.  The  two  lirft  Icinda 
arc  ufually  prepared  by  the  workmen  themfdves, 
who  are  employed  in  thefe  arts.  Thrtt  u'eJ  by 
jewellers,  &c.  i|  brought  to  us  chi  ,},  ;»  .:n  Ve- 
nice or  Hollatlc^,  in  little  Cakes  of  different  fizes, 
commonly  abotft  four  inches  diameter,  having  the 
mark  of  the  mnker  (tuck  upon  it  with  a  puncheon. 
It  pays  18.  *tV^*  ^^^  pound  on  importation, 
and  drawb  back  i  s.  5r^^.  at  the  rate  of  48.  per 
pound. 

(3.)  Enamel,    method   op    painting    in. 
This  is  f)e.f  *rmed  on  plates  of  gold  or  filver,  and 
moft  com<i\only  of  copper,   enamelled  with  the 
white  ena  lel ;  whereon  they  paint  with  colours 
which  are  Tielted  in  the  fire,  where  they  take  a 
brightnefs  atd  lultre  like  that  of  glafs.  This  paint* 
ing  is  the  mi  ft  priced  of  all  for  its  peculiar  bfright- 
nefs  and  bciuty,  which  is  very  permanent,  the 
force  of  it  I  colours  not  being  elTaced  or  fill- 
lied  with  tiiie  as  in  other  paintings  and  continu- 
ing always  a^  frefh  as  when  it  came  out  of  the 
workmen's  hinds     It  is  ufed  in  miniatures;  it  be- 
ing the  more  difficult  the  larger  it  is,  by  reafoa 
of  certain  accklents  it  is  liable  to  in  thd  operation* 
Enamellln>«  (hoald  only  be  pra^ifed  on  plates  of 
gold,  the  other  metals  being  lefs  pure :  copper, 
for  inftance,  fealty  with  the  application,  and  yields 
fames ;  and  filver  turns  the  yellow  white.    Nor 
muft  the  plate  be  made  flat ;  for  in  fuch  cafe,  the 
enamel  cracks ;  to  avoid  which  they  ufually  forge 
them  a  little  round  or  oval ;  and  not  too  thick* 
The  plate  being  Well  and  evenly  forged,  they  u- 
fualty  begin  the  operation  by  laying  on  a  couch  of 
white  enamel  on  lH>th  fides,  which  prevents  the 
metal  from  fwellinj  and  bliftering ;  and  this  firft 
layer  ferves  for  the  ground  of  all  the  other  colours* 
The  plate  being  tlius  prepared,  begin  at  firft  bf 
drawing  out  exa<ily  the  fubje«tt  to  be  painted  with 
red  vitriol,  mixed  with  oil  of  fpike,  marking  all 
parts  of  the  defign  very  lightly  with  a  Imall  pen- 
cil.    After  this,  the  colours  (which  are  before 
ground  with  water  in  a  mortar  of  agate  extreme* 
ly  fine,  and  mixed  with  oil  of  fpike  fome  what 
thick)  are  to  be  laid  on,  obfervin^  the  mixtures 
and  colours  that  agree  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  fubjeCt ;  for  which  it  is  ncceflary  to  underftaod 
painting  in  miniature.     But  here  the  workmaa 
muft  be  very  cautious  of  the  good  or  bad  quali- 
ties of  the  oil  of  fpike  he  employs  to  mix  his  co« 
lours  with,  for  it  is  very  fubjed  to  adulterations* 
Great  care  muft  likewiie  be  taken,  th  U  the  leaft 
duft  imaginable  come  not  near  the  col  lurs  while 
painting  or  grinding  them ;  for  the  fma  !eft  fpeck 
worked  up  with  it,  when  the  woik  c^mcs  to  be 
put  into  the  revcrberatory  to  be  red  hot,   will 
leave  a  hole,  and  fo  deface  the  work.    When  the 
col0un  ut  all  ]Mf  Ue  psintini  muft  be  gentlf 
C««  dried 
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^hried  €f^  a  flow  fire  to  evaporate  ^e  oil,  and    works  in  it  at  a  lamp.   It  fignifieft  life  lt>  f^  i| 
the  colours  afterwards  melted  to  incorporate  them    eaamel^  See  Enamel^  $  3. 
with  the  enamely  making  the  plate  red-hot  in  the 


file.  Afterwards  that  part  6i  the  pamtihjj^  muft 
be  paflfed  over  again  which  the  fin:  has  in  the  leai^ 
effaced r  ftrengthening  the  (hades  aiid  colours,  and 
committing  it  again  to  the  fire*  obfcrving  the  fan^e 
method  as  before^  which  is  to  be  repeated!  till  the 
Irork  be  fiuiihed. 

(4.)  ^KAMEt,  WHITS.  The^rcparattotvof  th^ 
white  enamel  is  a  very  eflential  article  in  making 
delft  ware,  and  dne  in  which  >tnany  artifta  fail. 
The  fand  muil  be  perfedtly  vitriaed  to  form  a  fu- 
fible  glafs.  Somewhat  leiis  than  an  equal  part  o( 
alkaline  fait,  or  twice  its  weight  of  calx  of  lead« 
is  requtfite  to  effcd  fuch  vitriikations  of  fand. 
The  calx  of  tin  is  not  intended  to  be  vitrified,  but 
to  give  a  white  opaque  colour  to  Uie  mafs ;  and 
one  part  of  it  is  to  be  added  to  3  or  4  parts  of  all 
the  other  ingredients  taken  together.  From  thefe 
general  principles,  various  enamels  rUy  be  niade 
to  full  the  dinercnt  kinds  of  earths.  To  make  the 
enamel,  lead  and  tin  are  calcined  together  with  a 
ilrong  fire ;  and  the  fand  is  alfo  to  be  made  into 
a  frit  with  the  fait  or  afties.  The  whole  is  then 
fo  be  well  mixed  and  ground  together.  This  mat« 
ter  is  then  to  be  placed  under  the  fm/iace,  where 
it  it  melted  and  vitrified  during  the  fee  king  of  the 
ware.  It  is  next  to  be  ground  in  a  r^ill,  and  ap* 
plied,  as  diredted  under  Delft,  §  ^.    M.  Bofe 


(a.)  Enamellihg  by  the  lahp.  Moft  ft. 
namelled  works  are  vm>ught  aJthefireofaUapfc 
in  which»  inftead  of  oil,  they  pot  ndted  horfc 
greafe,  which  they  call  cabaUuu  oiL  The  Umpi 
which  is  of  copper,  or  white  iron,  confiftsof  twi 
pieces ;  in  one  of  which  is  a  kind  of  oval  pNsq 
fix  inches  long,  and  two  high,  in  which  tberpil 
the  oil  and  the  cotton.  The  other  part,  cM 
the  boxi  in  which  the  lamp  is  incloied,  (ervesc^ 
to  receive  the  oil  which  boils  ovef  by  the  force  g 
the  fire.  This  lamp,  or,  where  firvcral  artil 
work  together,  two  or  three  more  lamps  are  pll 
ced  on  a  table  of  proper  height.  Under  the  tai 
about  the  middle  of  its  height,  is  a  douWepairi 
organ  bellows^  which  one  of  the  workmea  mM 
lip  and  dowri  with  his  foot  to  quicken  the  loi 
of  the  lamps*  which  are  by  thi»  meaw  eidtdl 
an  incredible  degree  of  vehemence.  Grwi 
made  with  a  gMige  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tsfali 
and  covered  with  parchment,  convey  the  winds 
the  bellows  to  a  pipe  of  glafii  before  each  hil 


and  that  the  enamellers  may  Hot  be  incooL 
wHh  the  heal  of  the  lamp,  every  pipe  is  cowH 
at  fix  inches  diftance  with  a  little  tin  plate,  fill 
into  the  table  by  a  wooden  handle.    When  i 
v^orks  do  not  require  a  long  b>at,  they  oolf  ofi 
glafs  pipe,  mto  which  they  blow  with  the  wsr 
It  is  incredible  to  what  a  degree  of  finenefsittii 


d' Antic,  in  a  Memoir  concerning  I  hie  kind  of    licacy  the  threads  of  enamd  may  be  dnwnitJ 
'*"    ■*     '     —        -     -  -  \gtA^.   Thofe  which  are  ufed  in  making  felfei 

or  feathers  are  fo  fine,  that  they  may  be  wa 
on  the  reel  Kke  filk  or  thread.  ThefiaitiQ»; 
of  ail  colours,  u  fed  in  embroideries,  are  alfoi 
of  enamel ;  and  that  with  (b  much  art,  that 
ry  fmall  i»ece  hath  its  hole  to  pafe  the  tha 
through  wherewith  it  is  fcwed.  Thcfc  bote 
made  by  bk>wing  them  into  kng  pieces; 


ware,  published  in  the  M£m,  da  Scjavani  Etrangd 
torn.  6-.  recommends  the  ibllowing  proportions : 
zoo  lb.  of  calx  of  lead  are  to  be  mixed  with  about 
a  7th  part  of  that  quantity  of  calx  gf  tin  for  com^ 
mon  delft  ware,  or  a  4th  part  of  ealx  of  tin  for 
the  fineft  kind  i  roo  or  no  lb.  0/  fine  (and  ;  and 
about  10  or  30  lb.  of  fea-lalt. 
(z.)  *  79  Enamel,  v.  a.  [firom  amel.    See  A- 


MEL.]    I.  To  inlay;  to  variegate  with  colours^    the^  afterwards  ciit  with  a  proper  tool.  Tbel 


properly  with  colours  fixed  by  fire.-^ 
Muft  I,  alafr! 
Frame  and  enamtl  plate,  and  drink  in  glafs  ^ 

Donne* 
See  Pan  with  flocks,  with  fniits  Pomona 
crown'd ; 
Here  blushing  Flora  paints  th^  enametTd  ground. 

Pope, 
^  bequeath  to  the  earl  of  Orrery  the  tnameU*d 


nettan  or  Dutch  enamels  ate  feklom  iM 
they  arc  commonly  melted  in  an  iron  Isdle,  1 
an  equal  part  of  ^fs  or  cryftal ;  and  ^'^^ 
two  matters  are  in  perfeft  fhfiooy  they  are  ot 
out  into  threads  of  different  fizes,  acconta| 
the  nature  of  the  work.  They  take  it  oat «  ^ 
ladle  while  liquid^  with  two  pieees  of  broto 
bacco  pipes,  whrch  they  extend  from  ^VT 
at  arm's  length.    If  the  thread  is  required 


$lvcr  plates,  to  dl(Ungui(h  bottles  of  wine  by.    longer,  then  another  workman  holds  one eo4^ 
£i>  as  to  vary  it.  — 


S'wift'i  Loft  WUk    a.  To  lay  upon  another  body    contrattes  to  draw  it  oat,  while  the  firft  boldii 

emimd  to  the  flame.    Thofc  threads,  wbeff« 


Higher  than^  that  wall,  a  drcHng  row 
Of  goodlieft  trees,  loaden  with  fairetk  fruit, 
Bloflbms,  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue» 
Appear'd  with  gay  enameWd  colours  mix'd^ 

Miltm. 

(a.)  *  To  Enamel.  «.  n.    To  pra^tife  the  ufe    «» .um.  v*  ptuk..w>»y  ^s, «.«.-  *~» ^eim 

of  enamcl.-^Though  it  were  foolifli  to  colour  or  the  lamp  when  it  is  to  be  worked  and  cfijpoW 
eflamel  upon  the  ^laflcs  of  tctefcopes,  yet  to  gild  figures.  Laftly,  they  have  ^afikftiho  of  ^J 
the  tubes  of  them  may  render  them  more  accept-    fixes,  ferving  to  blow  the  enamel  icto  «« 


art  cut  into  what  lengths  the  workman^iakj 
bat  commonly  from  ztfto  t%  inches;  aad a 
are  all  round,  if  they  arc  required  to  beflit» 
muft  be  drawn  through  a  pair  of  piocb^." 
yet  hot.-   They  have  alfo  another  iron  in»i 
m  form  of  pinchers,  to  draw  out  the  enaoo 


aible  to  the  ufers,  without  leflening  the  clearAeft 
of  the  objca.  BoyU. 

»  ENAWELLER.  n.  /.  [front  enamel]  One 
that  pmdifes  the  art  of  enamelling. 

(i.)  ENAMELLING,  the  art  of  laying  enamel 
•pon  metals,  as  gold,  filver,  copper,  &c.  and  of 
ttelUftg  it  at  thf  fircj  or  of  oiaki^g  diveca  cnxioua 


us^^     AVIVW15     vw    w«vr««     !.•**.    -»«— —    —     ,       . 

figures,  and  preferve  the  neceflfary  vicanciei  >^ 
in ;  aa  alfo  to  (pare  the  fluff,  and  fer«  tnec— 
tours.  When  the  enameller  is  at  worM^j 
before  the  lamp  with  his  foot  on  the  teji « 
mo^Fcs  on  the  bcllowa ;  and  l»oldmg  » '^' 
hand  the  work  to  be  enamelled,  or  the  «»^ 
iron  wirc8  the  figurca  are  to  be  fonnw  <■»  ^ 
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ti  with  his  right  the  enamel  thread,  which  he 
dt  to  the  flime  with  a  maoagemetit  and  pa- 
ce qoiHy  furprifing.  There  are  few  things 
f  caooot  make  or  repreient  with  enamel ;  and 
e  figtirrs  aie  at  well  finifiiedy  as  if  done  h^ 
moft  flLilfiil  carvers* 

To  ENAMOUR,  v.  a.  {amour^  French.]  To 
xmt  with  love ;  to  make  fond :  with  qf  before 
thmg  or  perfon  loved. — 
AffliAion  is  enamoured  of  thy  partSy . 
lad  thou  ait  wedded  to  calamkf.        ShitkeJ^^ 
My  Oberon-!  What  viGons  have  I  feen  \ 
^ght  1  was  enanf^d  of  an  afs.      SbakcJ^. 
foq  are  ycrf  near  my  brother  In  his  love:  he  is 
■MTv^  on  Hero.  SbaktJ^.  Mucb  AdQ  »bput  No* 

Or  IhooUl  (he,  confident, 
U  fitting  ^uetn  adoPd  on  beauty's  throne* 
Mcrnd  with  ^H  her  winaing  cbarms  begirt^ 
r  fnamomTf  as  the  zone  pf  Venus  once 
kooght  that  cficA  on  Jove,  fo  fables  tell.  Mih. 

He,  on  Jbd?  fide, 
kttung  half-rais'd,  with  looM  of  cordial  love 
fcng  over  her  ettamour^d.  iiBH.  Par.  Lofi. 

'  Your  uncle  cardinal 

boot  lb  ^r/^Anro«r^i/ o/* a  cloyteTt 
1st  be  win  thank  you  for  the  cn)wn.'  Bryden* 
Tn  bard  to  difccrn  whether  is  in  the  greatcft 
Mr,  be  who  is  eownourjU  ofjiW  he  does,  or  he 
•n  notliiog  of  his  own  caa  pleafe.  Dryd^n 

6aNGIOMONOSP£RMOUS,  adj.  (from  » 
9tymy  a  vcflcl,  /t*»«r,  alone,  ayd  f<nf^*«,  a  feed,] 
iuny,  having  bot  one  feed  in  the  vcffel. 
Hare  A,  a  province  of  Abyffinia,  conquered 
tie  troops  of  Negus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
\  century,  filiated  at  tl^e  SW.  extremity  of 


BNARRATION.  n.  f.  {fnarrv,  tatia.]  Ed- 
ition;  expofition.  Di3. 
^•ENARTHROSW.  n,  f.    \f^  an4  «cV'3 
fttftnion  of  one  bone  into  another  to  form  a 
ii^Efutrtbrofis  is  where  a  good  round  head 
n  into  a  cavity,  «vhether  it  be  a  cotyla,  or  pro* 
rt  avity,  as  that  of  os  cox«,  receiving  the 
I  of  the  OS  femoris;  or  glene,  which  is  mofie 
bw,  as  in  the  fcapula,  where  it  receives  the 
pw,  Wifemaifi  Surgery, 
EiAETuaosis,  in  anatomy,  '*$  a  ^;>ecies  of 
mtosts.    See  Amatomy,  §  103. 
NATATIO'N.  9' a    [enatoy  Latin.]    The 
iwimmtng  out ;  eieape  by  fwimming.  Di&. 
NAUIfTER-  odnf.   An  obfolete  word  ex- 
1  by  Sptn/er  bimfelf  to  mean  UJi  that. — 
Afer  would  not  let  him  fpeak  to  the  tree| 
mter  his  rage  might  cooled  bee> 
to  the  root  bent  his  fturdy  ftroke. 

Stenfer^s  PtfJIoralt. 
iAR,  a  town  of  A^tic  Turkey,  in  the  A- 
t  ink»  OB  the  £ophratc«y  40  miles  W.  of 
Id. 

^^0ROUOH»  a  town  in  (fomerfetflttre. 
'BOORN,  E.  and  W.near  Newberry,  Berkfh, 
BYCH WORTH,  S W.  of  BarnOey,  Yorkfli, 
€.MltA,  iifMjPMi,  Gr.]  the  name  of  three 
^dehtated  by  the  Jews,  in  memory  of  the 
[^©■t  or  rather  purification,  of  the  templCf 
nMacoibB|is,Moiiioii|  aad  ZorobobcL 


The  term  is  likewife  ufed  in  church  fajftory  for 
the  dedication  of  Chriftian  churches. 

•  To  ENCAGE,  -u.  a.    [from  cage,\    To  ih^t  "^ 
np  as  in  a  cage ;  to  coop  op  ;  to  confine. —  ^ 

He  fuffcr'd  his  kinfman  March, 
Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  right  plac'd. 
Indeed,  his  king,  to  be  encaged  in  Wales, 
There  without  ranfom  to  lie  forfeited. 

Sbakif.  Hfnrj  17, 
Like  Bajazet  enca^d^  the  ihepherds  fcoflf, 
Or  like  flack- Qnew'd  Samfon,  his  hak  cut  ofT. 

(«.)  •  To  ENCAMP.  V.  a.  [from  eampA  T© 
form  an  army  bto  a  regular  camp ;  to  order  to 
encamp — The  people  were  ^/loim/r^  againft  Gib«: 
betbon.  Kings, 

(a.  )•  To  Encamf.  V*  n.  To  pitch  tents;  to 
fit  down  for  a  time  in  a  march  ;  to  fettle  a  tenv 
porary  ^abitat^on. — He  encamped  at  the  mount  of 
God.  £xod.  xiii.  5.— The  French  knew  how  to 
make  war  with  the  Engli^,  by  not  putting  thinga 
to  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  but  wearjring  tnem  b^ 
long  fieges  of  towns;  ^uHLxotigforU^fid  encamp* 
fngs.  Baeon» 

•  ENCAMPMENT.  If.  /  [from  encamp.]  i. 
The  aft  of  encamping,  or  pitching  tents.  2.  A 
^amp ;  tents  pitched  in  order. — ^Their  enemies 
ferved  to  improve  theas  ia  their  eneampmentj^  wea- 
punsy  pT  fomething  elfe.  Cre*w.-^ 

When  a  general  bids  the  martial  train 
Spread  their  encampment  o'er  the  fpacioua  pUin, 
Thjck  rijing  tpts  a  caovas  city  build. 

G/^*j  Trivia* 
ENCANTHJIS,  in  furffcrjr,  a  tubercle  arifing 
either  from  the  carvnculalachrymalis,  or  from  the 
adjacent  red  fkin ;  fometimes  fo  laige«  as  to  ob- 
ftruft  not  only  the  pun^a  lachrynulia*  but  alfo 
part  of  the  light  or  pupil  itfelf.    See  SuacEav* 

ENCARPIA,  Uftmf^M,  Gr.)  in  architefturcr 
/lower  work,  or  miit  work,  on  the  comert  of 
pillars. 

£NCATHISMA»  [y^Mm^H/^f,  Gr.]  a  bath  for 
the  belly. 

•  To  ENPAVE,  V.  a.  [from  cave.]  To  hide 
as  in  a  cave.— 

Do  but  rjvrisvr  yourfelf, 

And  mark  the  fieers»  the  gibes*  and  notable 
fcoms. 

That  dwell  in  ev*ry  region  pf  his  fiice ; 

l^or  I  will  ma)L<  him  tell  the  tale  anew, 

Shak^.  Otbelh. 

ENCAUB4A,  [•vmwjpm^  Gr.]  a  burning  in  anf 
part  of  the  body :  a  hot  ulcer. 

ENCAUSTES,  [froip  •»  in,  and  mwv»,  to  buniy 
pr.)  an  enamelier. 

(1.)  ENCAUSTIC,  adj.  ^«»««w«n,  Gr.]  belong- 
ing to  enamelling,  c»r  pamting  by  fire. 

(a.)  Emcaustic  art,  the  art  of  enamelling. 

(3.)  Encaustic  painting,  a  method  of  patnt« 
tng  made  ufe  of  by  the  ancietUs,  in  which  wax 
was  employed  to  dve  a  glob  to  their  colours,  an4 
to  preferve  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  air«  See 
CAYLt7s»  and  Painting. 

ENCAUSTUM,  enamel. 

(x.)  •  ENCEINTE.  11. /.  [French.]  IndoTuref 
ground  inclofed  with  a  fortincatioa*  A  miliary 
term  not  yet  natur.\Iifed. 

(aO^^£vc&iNTi  isthewaUorrampirtwhkh 

«"*D,git,zedbv(.30feF?Wnd| 
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iurrouttds  a  pbre,  forrtf tinries  compofed  of  bailioL^    fuch  apparitions 
or  curtains,  cither  facetl  or  lined  with  brick  or 
Jftore,  or  only  mide  of  eanh.    It  is  fomelimc!*  on- 
ly flanked  by  mund  or  fquart  towers,  whith  U 
called  a  Roman  <wall. 

ENCELADUS,  in  ancient  mythology,  the  fon 
of  Titan  and  Terra;  the  Inigeft  and  laft  of  the 
giants  who  confpired  ajrainft  Jupiter. 
.  ENCEPHALT,  in  medicine,  worms  generated 
jn  ♦^^e  head,  where  they  caufe  fo  great  a  {win  as 
fometinr^tp  to  occafion  dcftrattion.  The  encc;>ha- 
)i  are  very  rare  ;  but  there  are  foroc  difeifes  where- 
"fn  they  fwarm ;  tVoip  ^^'heoce  wc  arc  tdd  pefti- 
Icntial  fev^TH  have  wholly  arifen.  Upon  the  dif- 
fedion  of  one  who  died  of  this  fever,  ^  little,  fhort. 
red  worm  was  found  in  the  head,  which  rnalmfey 
^ine,  wherein  boric-t^ilh  had  been-  boiled, 
could  nionc  deftroy,  Tni?  loedicioe  was  aiPter- 
vard<»  tricfi  on  the  (ick,  rooft  of  whom  it  cured. 
The  fame  fpecief.  of  worms  have  alfo  been  taken 
cut  by  trepanning,  and  the  patient  cured.  Wornw 
that  generate  in  the  nof?,  cars*  and  teeth,  are  al- 
fo called  fvrffhalu 

ENCEPHALON.    See  Anatomy  Index. 

•  To  KNCHAFE.  •».  a.  Wncbanfer,  French.] 
To  enrage  ;  to  irritate  5  to  provoke. — ,     » , 

The  wind  (hak'd  furge,  with  hi^h  and  mon- 
ftrons  main, 
Seems  to  caft  tvater  on  the  burning  bear> 
I  never  did  like  nrtolcfUtion  vjcw 
On  the  enchaffd  flood.  Skakef  OtktUo. 

♦  To  ENCHAIN,  -v.  a.  [enchainer,  French.] 
1.  To  faftcn  with  a  chain  ;  to  hold  in  chains';  to 
bind  ;  to  hold  in  bondage. —  t    ^  -       ' 

What  fhould  I  do  !  while  here  lam  encbairi'Ji^ 
No  glimpfc  of  godlike  liberty  remain'd. 

■  ^  .  Dryden^i  VirgtL 
a.  To  link  together ;  to  concatenate. — The  one 
contra^'i  and  enchains  his  wrrd?:,  fpciking  prclT- 
iiigly  and  (hort ;  the  other  dclights^in  long  breathed 
•accent F    Uotw^L 

*  To  ENCHANT,  v,  a,  [enebanterj  French.] 
1.  To  give  efticacy'to  any  thing  by  fongs  of  for- 
<;cry.-r:  •  .       ,.••'. 

And  now  about  the  cauldron  fing, 
.     Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring, 

^;ffiw7/m^allthat  youputin.  Shake/,  Macheth, 
Thcfe  powerful  drops  thrice  on  the  threftiold 
pour,    .    ,         .  -  .  ••* 

And  bathe  with  this  enchanted ]\i\ct  the  door ; 
Xhat  door  where  no  admittance  now  is  found, 
But  where  my  f9ul  '\%  ever  bov'iing  round.  . 

,        , .      .  GranvilU* 

1.  To  fubdue  by  charms  or  fpells. — Arcadia  wai 
thecharmed  circle,  where  all  his  fpiiits  for  evcf 
should  be  enchanted,  Sidney  -r-John  thinks  them  all 
emehantcd :  he  enquires  if  Nick  had  not  given  thtm 
lomc  iotoxicating  pqtipn.  Arbuthnot*  3.  To  de- 
light in  a  high  degree—   '  ,  ,     '  ^ 

One  whom  the  myfick  of* bis  own  vain  tongue 
'  'Both  raviO),  like  enchanting  harnjouy. 

,  Shake f.  Lcn)e^ s  Labottr  Loji. 

Too  dear  I  priz'd  a  fair  enchanting  faqe ; 

Beauty  unchafte  is  beauty' in  difgrace.       Pope. 

(I.)  •    ENCHANTER.     «. /.      lencbanieur, 

French.]    A  magician  j  a  lorcertr;  one  who  has 

Spirits  or  demons  at  his  command  ;  one  who  hat 

^c  power  ot  charms  aiid  fpclU.— Such  pbaihiei 
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are  excellencies  which  bcd  «^ 
pUud  in  themfelves,  conjured  up  by  the  fnafi(i{ 
of  a  ftrong  imagination,  and  only  fren  within  tM 
circle  in  which  the  enchanter  ftands.  DetaytfPit^ 
— Gladio,  by  valour  and  (tratagem,  put  to  doll 
tyrants,  enchanter iy  moD iters, -and  knighti.  5|i(i 
tator, — 

Ardan,  that  black  enchanter^  whofe  dire  4 
EiillaVdour  knight8,and  broke  out  tirgtiihcail 

GronA 
(».)  Ekchanteil's  nightshade,  in  bcu^ 
Sec  CiRC^A. 

•  ENCHANTINGLY.  ad'v.  [from  etui 
With  the  force  of  enchantment.  It  it  ii 
j^fed  in  a  po(iivp  (cnfc  la  the  tolk}wii^  pailige 
He's  gentle ;  never  (chool'd,  and  yil  kanj 
full  of  noble  device ;  of  all  tbrUemchantingfy  h6d 
Shakejpeare, 

(I.)'  ENCHANTMENT*  n  f,  [encbanm 
French.]    ^  Magical  charms ;  fpdl8<  incanrtB 
ibrcery.-^Tbc  Turks  thought  that  tempdl 
brought  upon  them  by  the  charms  and  c*M 
menti  of  the  Perlian  magicians^'  VMtks*  %> 
fidible  in(1uenpe ;  ovecpowering  delight^Wi 
of  fancy  will  carry  the  loudefV  and  rooft  uotH 
applaufe,  which  holds  the  heart  of  a  reader i 
the  ^T%>T\%^t^  enchantment.  Pope's  Preface  x% 

(a.}Ei^CHANTMENT.  Sec  Co«JpaATiO», 
Fascination,  and  WiTCHcaaf  t. 

•  ENCtlANTiiE5S.  It.  /    [pttboMtrrrh 
X.  A  lercerefs ;  a  woman  vcrfed  in  'magical  4 

Fell  banning  bag !  entkantrtfst^iX^  tbytdi 
-     •  5^**# 

— 1  have  it  by  certain  tradition,  that  it  w» 
to  the  firft  who  wore' it  by  an  enchantnfs.  ft 
a.  A  woman  whofc  beauty  or  excdkoaci  gi* 
fcliUiblc  iuQi^fnce. —    , 

From  this  enchantrefs  all  thefe  ills  ire  rt 
You  ai:e  nqt  (^  'till  you  pt\>nouoce  bff  * 

Oft  with  th'  enchantrefs  of  hii  foul  be  « 
Sometimes  in  crowds  dinrefs'd.  ^^ 

ENCHARAXIS,  in  furgcry,  [.r«^ 
^hc  ad  of  lanctngor  Icarifying. 
,    •  7>  ENCHASE.    avu».    [enchajfcr,  M 
X.  To  in6x  ;  loenclofeJn  any  other  bodyfol 
te  held  taft,  but  not  concealed. — 

Like  polifh'd  iv*ry^  beauteous  to  bd»il 
Qr  Parian  marble,  when  encbasU  in  goki 
•    Dryiekn 
—Words,  which,  in  their  natural  fitaatios, 
like  jewels  enehafed  in  gold,  look,  when  traaj 
itito  notes,  an  if  fet  io  lead.  Feliom  wtheOK 
a.  To  ad(»ni  by  being  fitted  upon  it.— 
^     What  lec'ftthou  there?  King  ItoT*' 
dem,  I 

Enchased  with  all  the  honours  of  the  vor.fi 

They  houfesbum,  and  houfliold  godsda 
To  dri^k,  jn.bowli  which  glilt'ring  gciw'^ 

Dr^ 

3.  To  adorn  by  raifed  or  emboflcd  wak.— 
,      W  hea  was  old  Sheiewood's  hcadmorcqa 


ly  cur  I'd, 
Or  look'd  the  earth  more  green  upon  tficw 

Or  nature's  cradle  more  etuba/d  aw*  pij" 
ENCHASING^  Iiichisikc,  or  O^ 
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«t  of  ttirWiing  and  beautifying  g6M,  liWer,  and 
other  metal  work,  by  fomc  delign  or  figures  rc- 
prefcnttd  tbcrcon  in  low  relievo.  Enchaling  is 
pradifed  only  on  hollow  thin  works,  as  filver 
punch  bowls,  tea  pots,  coffee  pots,  gold  or  lilver 
watch  cafes  cane  heads,  tweezer  cafes,  and  the 
hke.  It  is  performed  by  punching  or  driving  out 
the  metal,  to  form  a  figure,  fi-om  withinfide,  fo 
IS  to  ftand  out  prominent  from  the  plane  or  fur- 
Utx  of  the  metal.  In  order  to  this,  they  provide 
I  number  of  fine  ftccl  blocks  or  puncheons  of  di- 
Ttrs  fues ;  and  the  dcfign  being  drawn  on  the  fur- 
bcc  of  the  metal,  they  apply  the  infide  upon  the 
bc4d»  or  tops  of  thefe  blocks,  dire^ly  under  the 
liots  or  parts  of  the  figures;  then,  with  a  fmall 
hammer,  ftriking  on  the  metal,  fuftained  by  the 
block,  ti»e  metal  yields,  and  the  block  makes  an 
iaienturc  or  cavity  on  the  infide,  correiponding 
to  which  there  is  a  prominence  on  the  outfide* 
which  is.  to  ftand  for  that  part  of  the  figure. 
Jhui  the  enchafer  proceeds  to  finifh  all  the  parts 
by  the  fucceflive  application  of  the  block  and  hani- 
Bertothc  tiveral  parts  of  the  dtfign.  By  this 
fcaplc  piece  of  mechanifm,  the  artifts  reprefent 
faliigci,  grotefques,  animils,  hiftorics,  &c.  with 
ftcmoft  llrik.ii^  propriety  and  beauty.  ,    ^ 

•  iiNCHKy^VoN.   /;.  /.    [fncbca/on,  old  law^ 

French.]  Caufe  ;  occafion.  SkinnertCoqveliBaiiey. 

Ccrtcs,  {aid  hf,  wdl  mote  I  ibouW  to  tell 

The  food  €ncb€afon  that  m<j  hither  led. 

Fatrj  ^ueen* 

ENCHEUDES,  animalcules  in  the  form  ot.eclf . 
See  Animalcule,  §  3. 

ENCHELYS,  the  Eel.    See  Mur-«na. 

ENX^HENREUTH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
FnnconU ;  36  miles  ENE.  of  Bamberg. 

LVCHUYSEN,  or  Enckhuysen,  a  town  of 
fee Bataviw  republic,  in  the  dept-  of  the  Icxcf, 
tad  ci  devant  |.'rov.  of  N.  Holland.  It  has  a  con- 
Uerab'te  trade  in  fait  fifh,  but  the  harbour  being 
Bu:h  obftruded  by  fand,  can^iot  admit  vcflels  of 
tfce  lir^cft  hzc.  It  has  many  canals ;  the  ftreets 
irc  ctun,  and  the  houies*  ^d  public  buildings 
^".dfomc.    It  is  fcatcd  on  a  pcninfula  ot  the 
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tides  which  throw  back  the  accent  upon  the  fore- 
going fyllable. 

(1.)  ENCLITICS,-  Enclitica,  in  grammar, 
particles  which  are  fo  clofely  united  with  other 
words  as  to  fccm  part  of  them,  as  in  '^irumquef 
^c — ^Thcre  are  three  enclitic  particles  in  Latm ; 
viz*  que^  nr,  and  ve, 

•  To  ENCLOSE,  v.  a.  \_eneloh  French.]  i. 
To  part  from  things  or  grounds  common  by  a 
fence.— The  protedor  caufed  a  proclamation  to 
be  fet  forth  againft  enclofures,  commanding  that 
they  who  had  endofed  lands,  accuftomed  to  \\e  o- 
pen,  Oiould  lay  them  open  again.  Hayward, — At 
much  land  as  a  man  tills,  and  can  ufe  the  produd 
of,  fo  much  he'  by  his  labour  enchfis  from  the 
common.  Locker — ^For  emlofing  of  land,  the  ufual 
way  IS  with  a  bank  fet  with  quick*  Mortimer's 
Hufbandry.  a.  To  environ ;  to  encircle ;  to  fur- 
round  ;  to  encompafs ;  to  (hut  in  between  other 
things;  to  include^— The  fourth  row  a  beryl^ 
and  an  onyx,  and  a  jafper :  they  (ball  be  fet  in 
their  enelqfings.  Ex,  xxviii.  ao — 

The  peer  now  fpreads  the  glittering  forfex 
wide, 
T^enclo/e  the  lock  ;  now  joins  it,  to  divide. 

Pofe* 
3.  To  hold  by  an  exclufive  claim. 

•  ENCLOSER.  If.  /.  [from  enehfe.]  i.  One 
that  enclofes  or  feparates  common  fields  in  fevc^ 
ral  diftinft  properties. — 

•  If  God  had  laid  all  common,  certainly 
Man  would  have  been  th'  tnchfer  ;  but  (ince 

now 
God  hath  impalM  us,  on  the  contrary, 
Man  breaks  the  fence.  Herbertm 

a.  Any  thing  in  which  another  is  enclofcd. 

•  ENCLOSURE.. «./.  [from  «»f/o/r.J  r.  The 
adt  of  enclofing  or  environing  any  thing. — The 
membranes  are  for  the  comprehenfton  or  enclofure 
of  all  thefe  together.  IVilkin's  Matb.  Magick.  1. 
The  feparation  of  common  grounds  into  diftindt 
pofTeflions.— £«r/o/ifrr/  began  to  be  frequent, 
whereby  arable  land  was  turned  into  paftare.  Ba- 
£on*s  Hefiry  VII. — Touching  endofures^  a  cOmpa- 


iuyder  Zee,  xo  miles  NE.  of  Hooi  ne,  and  28  of   ny  of  lands  inclofcd  are  thereby  improved  in  worth 


Amftcrdam.  Lon.  5.  14.  E.  Lat.  52.  45.  N. 
ENCHYMOMA,,H>r  \  in  phyliology,  a  fudden 
tNCHYMOSIS,  3  Aow  of  the  blood,  occa- 
^')c<l  by  any  paffion,  fuch  as  anger,  joy,  a  fenfe 
of  L'lame,  or  the  like.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  that  flow 
of  the  blood  wich  occafions  a  continued  blufh. 

•  To  ENCIRCLE,  v.  a.  [from  drtte.\  To  fur- 
nmnc ;  to  environ  ;  to  encloie  in  a  ring  or  circle; 
to  taring. — 

That  ftranger  gueft  the  Paphian  realm  obeys 
A  realm  defended  with  endrding  feas. 

Pope' J  Odylfey. 
Beneath  a  fculptur'd  arch  he  fits  inthron'd ; 
The  peers  endrding^  form  an  awlul  round. 

.      .  Popt'iOdxgey. 

•ENCIRCLET.  »./.  [from  aVc/r  .J  A  circle; 

In  whofe  endrdets  if  you  gaze. 
Your  eyes  may  tread  a  lovers  maze.        Std/tty* 
ENXKENDORP,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
du-^by  of  Holflein,  6  miles  SE.  of  Rendfburg. 
JtNCKHUYSEN.    See  Enchuysen. 
UO'ENCUTICKS.    n./.  [u-aitom^.J    Piar- 


two  or  three  parts  at  leaft.  Hay<ward,  3.  The  ap- 
propriation of  things  common. — Let  no  man  ap- 
propriate what  God  hath  made  common  ;  that  is 
againft  jufiice  and  charity,  and  by  miraculous  ac- 
cidents God  hath  declared  his  difplcalure  againit 
fuch  endofure,  Taylor.  4.  State  of  being  (hut  up 
in  any  place ;  encompaflcd,  or  environed.-^Thia 
exprefles  particularly  the  endofure  of  the  waters 
within  the  earth.  Bttrnet'j  TZvo/t.— For  the  young, 
during  its  endofure  in  the  womb,  there  are  form- 
ed membranes  invcloping  it,  called  fecundinet* 
Ray.  5.  The  fpace  endofed ;  the  fpace  compre- 
^nded  within  certain  limits.^— 

And  all,  that  elfe  this  worid's  enekfwe  bale 
.   Hath  great  or  glorious  in  mortal  eye. 

Adorns  the  perfon  of  her  mi^efty.  Fairy  ^ueen. 
— They  are  to  live  all  in  1  bckly,  and  generally 
within  the  fame  endofure  ;  to  marry  among  them* 
fetve?,  and  to  eat  no  meats  that  are  not  prepared 
their  own  w^.  Addi/bn*s  SpeSator.  6.  Several  % 
ground  encloicd ;  ground  (eparated  from  the  com- 
mon— 'Tis  not  the  conamon,  but  the  $ncUfwrt 
Qioft  nuke  him  rich,  ^ouib* 

BNCO. 
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EVPCOLAPTICE,  }£>««x«rfv»ii,  6r.]  in  anti- 
quity,  the  art  of  making  brafs  platev,  and  eo^nu 
ying  in(criptioQ0  aid  Uwe  on, them. 

ENCOMB,  1  village  in  Dorihihire,  near  Corfe 
Ciftk. 

•  ENCOMIAST,  n.  /.  [^.^fumfns.]  A  pane- 
l^yrift ;  a  proclp.imer  of  praifc ;  a  praifcr.— The 
JcfuiU  art  the  great  tneomiajb  of  the  Cbinefe. 

•  ENCOMIASTICAL.  P  adj.    r»>«-pw«0'.] 

•  ENCOMIASTICK.  )  Panegyrical ;  lauda- 
tory  ;  cootainiag  praife ;  bellowing  pratie. 

^  ENCOMIUM.  «.  /  br^*^^.]  Panegyrick  ; 
praifSe ;  elogy.***How  eagerly  do  fom^s  vco  pro- 
pagate every  little  emcomium  th^r  para&tct  make 
of  them  i  ihvcmmentoftbeToHgUf.^ 
A  Tik  eueomium  doubly  ridicules  ; 
Tberc'i  ootking  blackens  like  the  ink  of  fbolt. 

Pope, 
.  *  To  ENCOMPASS,  v.  «.  [itom  amtp0fi.]  i. 
To  cnclofc ;  to  encircle. — 

Look  how  my  ring  encmnpqgetb  thy  finger  ( 
£v*ii  £»  thy  bmt  enclofcth  my  poor  heart. 

—Two  ftroqg  Kganentt  meomfnfs  the  whole  h^ 
of  the  fenaur.  Wifemarfs  Surgery. — 

Poetick  fields  entampa/j  me  aroundt 
And  ftiU  I  leem  to  tread  on  daljkk  grooiid. 

%0  To  fliut  in ;  to  furround ;  to  environ.— 
He»  having  fearce  fix  thoufand  in  his  troop^ 
By  three  tod  twenty  thoufand  of  the  Frendi 
Was  round  tHcompaffcd^  and  fet  upon. 

Sbahef.  Henry  VL 
3.  To  go  round  any  place ;  as,  Drake  encompaf- 
fed  the  nvorld, 

•  ENCOMPASSMENT.  n.  /.  {from  enc^m^ 
fafi'']     CtrcumloctitioB ;   obtiqoe  tendcof^   of 

Finding 
By  thit  t9fomp€iffment  and  drift  of  queftion, 
That  they  do  know  my  foUi  come  you  more 
near.  Sbakcjpeare* 

^  ENCORE,  adfj.  [French.  1  Again  ;  once 
more*  A  word  ufed  at  pnblick  ihows  when  a 
fingd**  or  fiddler,  or  bu^xm,  is  defired  by  the 
tudiencc  to  do  t^  fame  thing  again.— 

To  the  iame  notes  thy  fons  (hall  hum  or 
fnorCf 
Aad  all  thy  yawning  daughters  cry  encore. 

Dmuisd. 
TVEvcott,  V.  a.  [from  die  adverb*]  to  call 
Ibr  a  repetition  of  a  fiMig,  fpeech  or  tune. 
ENCOUBEKTO.    See  Dasyfus,  N«  9. 

•  ENCOUNTER.  «.  >.  [encontre,  French.]  i. 
Dud ;  fingle  fight ;  conAia.— 

Thou  haft  beat  me  oat 
Twelve  feveral  times,  and  I  have  nigMly  fiaoe 
Xheamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thylielf  and  me. 

^Shake^eme^ 
Let's  leave  this  keen  encownter  of  our  wits, 
Aad  fall  ibcnething  into  a  flower  method. 

Sbakef^are. 
Mlas  ^  eneotutter  (ccks ;  but  tn  he  tlu-ows» 
To  Tofifian  Tiber  thus  addrefii'd  bis  vows  i 
O  ikcred  ft  ream,  dire^  my  flying  dart. 
And  ftiK  tapAfs  the  prood  Haleftis'  heart. 
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ft.  Battle ;  fight  in  wbidi  eaemifs  reft 

each  other. — 

Two  black  cjoodi 

g^ith  heaT'n's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattixas  on 
ver  the  Cafpian ;  then  ftand  front  to  froett 
Hov'^ng  a  fpace,  'till  winds  the  figoal  blow 
To  join  their  dark  eruounter  in  mid  air.  MiU^m, 
3.  Eager  and  warm  converiation,  either  of  k»vr  or 
anger. — ^The  peaking  comuto  comes  to  oae  in  tfcc 
inftant  of  our  etteounter,  after  we  had  (pobc  ikm 
prologue  of  our  comedy.  Shake/f^mrr*  4. 
dental  congrefs ;  fudden  meeting.— 

Propitious  Pallas,  to  lecure  her  caie* 
ArouQid  him  fpread  a  tell  pf  thickenM  ur,        i 
fo  Ihiin  th'  encotaUer  of  the  vulgar  crowd. 

Fopc*s  C  ' 
$,  Accofting ;  tranfient  or  uneipeAed  addi 

But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along  f 
— rNot  like  a   woman ;   for   I   wpold 
the  loofe  encounters  of  la(ci?iottf  picn. 
Tg^  Gent,  of  Ver^mmr- 

Three  psrts  of  Btutoft 
Is  ours  already ;  and  the  man  entire* 
Upon  the  next  encounter^  yields  him  ours. 


^.  Cafual  iockient ;  oocafipn. — ^This  ienfe  is 
ly  Engliih. — ^An  equality  is  not  f^iicitfQt  for 
tmity  of  charader :  'tis  niKher  neoefiary,  tifciat 
fome  fpirit  appear  in  all  i<^  of  enc^umiers.  Pt 
Flew  o/Efk  Poetry. 

(x.)  •  y  oEncountei..  v.  a.  [from  tbc 

I.  To  meet  fece  to  face  j  to  firoot.— * 

If  I  muft  die, 

I  will  encounter  darknefii  as  a  bridct 

And  hag  it  in  mine  arms.  Sba^^em 

i— The  foihion  of  the  world  is  to  avoid  coR,  m 

you  encounter  it.  Sba^*  Much  Ado  ahomi  Notki^ 

Thou  ftronger  may'ft  endure  the  flood  1 

light; 

And,  while  in  (hades  I  chear  my  fainting  iSgii 

Encounter  the  dcfceoding  cjtccfkmce.        i>7^ 

ft. 'To  meet  in  a  hoftile  manner;  to  rufh  i^M 

in  conflidl. — Putting  themfelves  in  order  of  Int4 

they  encountered  their  enemies.  Knolle4*s  fi^orj  \ 

the  Turks.    3.  To  meet  with  reciprocal  "* 

ncfe. — 

Sec,  they  ennuntpr  thee  with  then- 
thanks  ; 
Both  fides  are  ev^.  SbaJkef. 

4.  To  attack  ;  to  meet  in  the  fifont.— Which 
foever  we  turn,  we  are  encountered  with  dear 
dences  and  fenfiblf:  demonftrations  of 
Tslht/on.   5.  To  oppofe ;  to  oppugn. — Jurors 
not  bound  to  believe  two  witncdes,  if  the 
biUty  of  the  fa^  does  reafonably  encomnta 
Hale.    6.  To  meet  by  accident.— 

I  am  mod  foitunate  thus  to  emcmmter  yoQ 
You  hare  ended  my  buGneis,  and  I  wiU  menif 
Accompany  you  home.         Sifctkef. 
(ft*)*  7*19  Encountcr.  v.  fi.    I.  To  roihtOi 
gether  in  a  hoftile  manner ;  to  conflid.—- 
Encounter  fo. 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  defperate  men. 
Which,  in  the  very  meeting,  fill  and  diie. 

Five  times,  Slardiis, 
Bave  I  Ibught  with  thecs  fo  often  htti  thoa 
4>eat«c»  ^ 
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Aod  vooUft  do  f<s  I  think,  ibould  we  emowttcr 

As  often  as  we  cat.  Shake/.  Corioianus. 

u  To  engage;  to  fight  r  it  has  nuitb  before  the 

iBOg.— 

Our  wars 
Wffl  torn  tfito  a  peacefal  comick  fport* 
When  ladies  crate  to  be  enntmter^d  <ivitb, 

SbakeJ^eare. 
*Both  the  wmn  of  hit  fleet  had  begun  to  tnewn" 
r«pl(i&tbeChrmias6«  Kmlles^s  HiJIory  oftteTurks^ 
'Thofe  who  bate  the  moft  dread  of  death,  muft 
e  content  to  encnmter  with  it,  whether  they  win 
rio.  n^akt.  p.  To  meet  €ace  to  bicti  4.  To 
ome  together  by  chance. 

•  ENCOUNTERER.  «./.  [from  tmtmnttr.l 
Oppoocfit )  amagonift ;  enemy. — ^The  Hon  wifl 
ilkick  with  bit  feet,  but  he  will  ftrike  fnch  a 
tke  with  his  tail»  that  he  will  break  the  back 
III  ftMMrtfnr  with  h.  M^re  agosnfl  Atbeifm,-^ 
l»dodr»ef  of  the  reformation  have  kept  the 
Id  againft  all  enematUren.  Atttrbury,  9.  Oae 
tt loves  to  9iiCiol^  others.    Ad  old  term.— 

Oh,  thefe  eneounterert !  fo  gilt  of  tongue* 
TlieT  jpe  a  coafting  welcome  ere  it  comes ; 
And  wide  ondafp  the  tables  of  thek  thoughts 
Toeiery  tickliih  leader. 

Sbaik^,  froilus  and  CrefiJa. 

*  7o  ENCOURAOE.  v.  a.  [eneourager^  Fr.] 
To  animate ;  to  incite  to  any  thrag. — They 
•wff  tbemfelves  in  an  e?il  matter.  P/Am,  $. 
to  give  courage  to ;  to  fupport  the  fpirita ;  ta 
irit;  to  embokien.-^Kinds  of  mufickrwroar- 
mfn,  and  make  them  warKke,  or  make  then 
and  etfemiaate.  A€Uon, — I  would  neither  en* 
i^r  the  rebels*  nor  dilcouraffe  the  proteftantt 
Ay.  JT.  CbarUs*  3.  To  ratle  confidence ;  tv 
le  coBftdent.-^I  doubt  not  but  there  are  ways 
k  fotmd,  to  aflrft  our  reaibn  in  this  moft  ufeni) 
t;  and  thus  the  judiciona  JAocktf  eme^urages 
to  lair.  Ucie. 

INCOORAGEMENT.  n.f.  {from  etteouray.] 
lotcment  to  any  adion  or  pr»^ice ;  incentive^ 
tacieafe  of  confideiice.^ 

Such  (trength  of  heart 

V  coodo^  and  example  gtres ;  nor  fn^ 
'^nwrmgtmentf  Gedolphhi*  wife  and  jtrft. 

PhHipf. 
'aroor  5  coanten;uice ;  fupport.— 
For  when  be  dies,  farewel  all  honoWi  bounty* 
J  gnerous  eneawagenuut  of  arts.         Otway. 

V  repraac:!)  c^  immorality  will  Ire  heavicft 
•ft  M  eftabliihcd  religion*  becaufe  thofe  who 
i  nv  reltgimi  wiU  profefs  tbemfelves  of  that 
A  has  the  eme9mrarement  of  the  law.  Rogers. 

ENCOURAOER.  n.  /  [from  enafuragf,^ 
tthat  fiipplies  incitements  to  any  thing ;  a  £»- 
ft**,— 

^  then,  tboa  great  eneourager  of  arts, 
^  ever  m  oar  th^ntf il(  hearts.  Dry  den, 

wthepope  is  a  matter  of  polite  learning*  and 
n>t  memtrager  of  arts ;  fb  at  Rome  thefe  arts 
"mediately  thrire*  under  the  encouragement  of 
pince.  Amjim. 

i^'CRATITiB,  or)  in  church  hiftory,  here- 
ENCRAT1TE8,  \  tics  who  appeared  to- 
'ds  the  end  of  the  id  century :  They  were  call- 
Ufirmitth^  or  CoiiTii^BNTSy  becaufe  they  glo- 
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ried  m  abftalnhig  from  marriage  and  the  ufe  6f 
wine  and  animal  food. 

(1.)  •  To  ENCROACH,  ts  a.  [aecrocberf  from 
etocf  a  hook,  Fr.]  i.  To  make  invafions  upon 
the  right  of  another  |  to  put  a  hook  into  another 
man's  poflclfions  to  draw  them  away. — Thofe 
Irifh  captains  of  counties  ha?e  encrotuhed  upon 
the  queen's  freeholders  and  tenants.  Spenfer.  a. 
To  advance  graduallf  by  ftealth  upon  that  to 
which  one  has  no  right  i  with  on  before  the  fub« 

jea.— 

This  hour  is  mine ;  if  for  the  next  I  care*  I 
grow  too  wide, 
And  do  encrdacfo  upon  death's  fide.         Herbert. 

Tifiphone,  let  loofe  from  under  ground. 
Before  her  drives  dtfeafes  and  a^'ght ) 
And  every  moment  rifcs  to  the  ^ght, 
Afpiring  to  the  ikies*  auroaibing  on  the  light* 

Drydtu. 
(a.)  •  To  Ekceoacn.  v.  «.  u  To  creep  on 
gradually  without  nghl.--Thc  fuperftftion  thai 
rifeth  Toluntari^*  and  by  degrees  mmgleth  itfelf 
with  the  rites,  even  of  every  divine  fervice*  done 
to  the  only  true  Ood*  nmfl  be  confidered  of  as 
a  creepmg  and  encroatbing  evil.  Hooker,"^ 

Th*  encroacbhig  ill  you  early  fliould  oppofe  ;  1 
Fkitter'd*  'tis  worfe*  and  by  nduigettcegrows. 

Shjditt^ 
%.  To  paft  bounds.—^ 

They  fabled  how  the  ferpent.  whom  ther 
call'd 
Ophion*  vrith  Eurynome*  the  wide 
Emroacbing  Eve  perhaps*  had  foft  the  ruie 
Of  high  Olympus.  Milton. 

Nexf  *  fenc'd  with  hedges  and  deep  ditches 
round* 
Exclude  th'  encroacbing  cattle  from  thy  ground. 

Dryden. 

•  ENCROACHER.  «.  /.  [from  eneroaeh.]  i. 
One  who  feizes  the  poifeflion  of  another  by  gra* 
dujd  and  filcnt  means. — 

The  bold  encroacbcrs  on  the  deep, 
0»n  by  degrees  huge  tra^s  of  hnd, 

'Till  Neptnne*  with  one  general  fwcep* 
Turns  all  again  to  barren  Arand.  S<ofift. 

9.  One  who  makes  Oow  and  gradual  advances  be- 
yond his  rights. — Full  drefs  creates  dignity*  aug- 
ments confeioufnefs*  and  keeps  at  difUnce  an  tn^ 
croacber,  Oar^a. 

•  ENCROACHMENT,  it./,  [from  encroach.l 
X.  An  unlawful  gathering  in  upon  another  man. 
P»r  example :  if  two  men's  grounds  lie  together^ 
the  one  prefles  too  fir  upon  the  other ;  or  if  a 
tenant  owe  two  (hillingB  rent- fervice  to  the  lord* 
and  the  lord  takes  three :  fo  the  Spencers  encroach- 
ed to  tbemfelves  royal  power  aifd  authority.  CovjeL 

But  this  ufurpcr  his  encroachment  proud 
Stays  not  on  man :  to  God  his  tow'r  intends 
Siege,  and  defiance.  Mitton, 

-^f  it  be  a  man's  known  principle  to  depart  from 
his  right*  ill  men  will  make  unjuft  eneroacbmentt 
upon  him.  Atterbury.  a.  To  advance  into  the 
territories  or  rights  of  another.— As  a  man  had  2^ 
right  to  all  he  could  emploT  his  labour  upon*  fo 
he  had  no  temptation  to  labour  for  more  than  he 
could  make  ufe  of:  this  left  no  room  for  contro- 
verfy  about  the  title,  nor  for  entroaebment  on  the 

right 
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rights  of  others.  Loeker^Tbc  ancient  Romaos 
made  many  encroaihments  on  the  Tea,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  their  palaces  within  the  very  bor- 
ders of  it.  jtddtfon, — The  people,  fince  the  death 
of  Solon,  had  already  made  great  encroacbments. 
Swift. 

*  To  ENCUMBER,  v.  a,  [encumbrer,  French.] 
I.  To  clog;  to  load;  to  impede. — We  have,  by 
this  many  years  experience^ found  that  exceeding 
great  good,  not  encumbered  with  any  notable  in« 
convenience.  Hooker, — 

Entumbcrd  with  bis  veft,  without  defence. 

Dryden. 
a.  To  entangle  ;  to  crabarrafs ;  to  obftrud. — The 
verbal  copier  is  encumbered  with  fo  many  difficul- 
ties at  once,  that  be  can  never  difentangle  him- 

idf.  Drjden 

The  god  awak'd, 
.  And  thrice  in  vain  he  fhook  his  wing. 

Encumbered  in  the  filken  firing.  Prhr, 

J.  To  load  with  debts ;  as  bu  ejtaie  it  encumber- 
ed witb  mortgagej, 

*  ENCUMBRANCE.  «./.  [fiom  encumber.] 
X.  Clog ;  load ;  impediment.-^-Philofophers  a- 
gree  in  defpifing. riches,  at  bcft,  confidering  them 
as  unncceffary  encumbrances  of  life.  Temple^ — 
Dead  limbs  are  au  encumbrance  to  the  body,  in- 
ilead  of  being  of  ufe  to  it.  Addifon.  a.  Excre- 
fceRce ;  ufeleft  addition.— 

Strip  from  the  branching  Alps  their  piny  load. 
The  huge  encumbrance  of  hoirifick  woods. 

^  •       Tbomfon, 

3.  Burden  upon  an  eftate. — In  refpe^  of  the  en- 
eumbrances  of  a  living,  confider  whether  it  be 
fufficient  for  his  family,  and  to  maintain  hofpita- 
lity.  AyVtffe. 

ENCURECK,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  venomous 
infeft  found  in  Perfia,  faid  to  be  a  kind  of  taran- 
tula. According  to  Olearios,  as  quoted  by  Mr 
Boyle,  it  neither  (lings  nor  bites  ;  but  lets  fall  its 
venom  like  a  drop  of  water,  which  caufcs  infuf- 
ferable  pain  in  the  part  for  a  time,  and  afterwards 
fo  profound  a  fleep,  that  nothing  can  awake  the 
patient  except  crufiiing  one  of  the  creatures  on 
the  part  affc(5lcd.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  the 
fheep  eat  thefe  infers  without  damage. 

*  ENCYCLICAL,  adj.  [lyw^Xi**,.]  Circular ; 
fent  round  through  a  large  region. — This  council 
wa8  not  received  in  patriarchal  fees,  which  is  e- 
vidcnt  from  Photius's  encyclical  epillle  to  the  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria.  Stillmgflee9k 

(1.)  ENCYCLOPJEDIA,  a  term  nearly  fynony- 
XDous  with  Cyclopaedia,  but  preferred  to  it  as 
more  expreffive,  in  denominating  the  prefent  work. 
The  late  learned  printer,  Mr  Bower,  juflly  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  prepoCtion  en  makes  the  mcao* 
jng  of  the  word  more  precife :  For  Cjclopttdia  may 
denote  "  the  inftrUdlion  of  a  circle,"  as  Cyrop*edia 
is  **  the  inllrudion  of  Cyrus,"  whereas  in  ^n- 
cyclopedia  the  prepofitiou  tktermines  the  word  to 
be  from  the  dative  cyclus^  "  inftrudtion  in  a  circle." 
And  Voflius  in  his  book  De  rititj  Scrmonut  has  ob- 
fcrved,  **  1)\aXCyclopadia\%  ulcd  by  Ibme  authors, 
but  Encyclopedia  by  the  beft."  Aviccnna,  the  ce- 
lebrated Arabian  phyfician  appears  to  have  bad 
the  merit  of  being  the  firil  who  co:T^pilcd  an  Ea- 
cyclupedia.    Sec>YiC£NNA. 
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(1.)  •  Encyciopedia.  Eucycildtifuy.  «,  /. 
[lyvviOMrsAw.]  The  circle  of  fciences ;  tbe  roaad 
of  learning.— In  this  encyclopaedia  and  round  dt 
knowledge,  like  the  great  wheels  of  heaven,  wt 
muft  obferve  two  circles,  that  wliik  we  are  dailf 
carried  about,  and  whirled  on  by  the  fwiog  asd 
rapt  of  the  one,  we  may  maintain  a  natural  sd^ 
proper  courfe  in  the  fober  wheel  of  the  ottas 
Brown. — Every  fcience  borrows  from  all  the  rc^ 
and  we  cannot  attain  any  fingle  one  without  tki 
encyclopctdy.  Glanville. -^Thih  art  may  jullly  cbii 
a  place  in  themr^r/e^^n^,  efpccially^fuchasurrci 
for  a  model  of  education  for  an  able  polit; 
Af'buthnot. 

ENCYCLOPEDIST,  or  Ewcyclof adist, 
f.  A  compiler  of  a  didionary  of  arts  and  icicfica 
or,  the  author  of  a  h\  ies  of  artidcs»  or  btaucki 
fcience,  in  an  Encyclopsedia. 

•  ENCYSTED,  adj.  r»i^.]  EncloM 
veiicle  or  bag. — Ency^ed  tumours  borro«rcd 
n^mes  from  a  cyft  or  bag  is  which  they  arc 
tained.  Sharp. 

»  END.  »./.  [end^  Saxon.)  x*  The  «rtr< 
of  the  length  of  any  thing  materially 
Of  bodies  that  have  equal  dimenfiors  we  do 
ufe  end  :  the  exUemity  of  iH-eadth  ts^4&.— Jl 
than  put  forth  the  end  of  the  rod  that  was« 
hand,  and  dipt  it  in  a  honeycomb,  x  Sam, 
Extremity  or  lail  part  in  general. — The  e 
and  bounds  of  all  bodies  we  have  uo  difficukt 
arrive  at ;  but,  when  tbe  mind  i^  there,  it  % 
nothing  to  hinder  its  progrefs  into  this  cndlcJsi 
panfion :  of  that  it  can  neither  find,  z 
any  end.  Locker  3.  The  laft  particle  of  any 
abk  duration. — ^Behold  the  day  growetb  ta 
end.  Judges, — ^At  tbe  tnd  of  two  months  toj 
turned.  Judges. — 

If  the  world's  age  and  death  be  argu'd  w 

By  the  fun's  fall,  which  now  tow*nls  ci 
doth  bend. 
Then  we  might  fear,  that  virtue,  fiace 
feU 

So  low  as  woman,  ihould  be  near  her  end* 


4.  The  conclufion  or  ceflation  of  any  zQam 
Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  commamjing  his  k 
Gen.^ 

Yet  vainly  mod  their  age  in  ftudy  fpesd^ 
No  end  of  writing  books,  and  to  no  wd. 

A.* 
— The  caules  and  defigns  of  an  adion  are  the 
ginning :  the  effeds  of  thefe  cauled»  and  tbe 
culties  met  with  in  the  execution  of  thefe 
figns,  are  the  middle  1  and  tbe  unravelliog 
refolutions  of  thefe  difficulties,  are  the  en^. 
of  Efic  Poetry*  5.  When  end  is  not  uicd 
ly.  It  is  oppofed  to  A^^'imin^.*— Better  iathe 
than  the  beginning  therefore.  Rcclef.  6.T^Ci 
clufion  or  laft  part  of  any  thing  ;  as,  the  emd 
chapter ;  the  endoi  a  difcourie.  7.  Ultimai 
finai  doom. — Mark  the  perfed  man*  and 
the  upright,  for  the  end  or  that  man  ig  peace. 
8.  The  point  beyond  which  no  profeffion 
made.— They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  ftagger 
drunken  man,  and  are  at  their  wits  end*  PJi 
%T.  9.  Final  determination ;  conchifion  of 
bate  ox  delibaatiou.^My  guilt  be  00  Biy 
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mi  there's  in  end,  ShaAr/: 

Cfafe.— I  dftcrmine  to  write  the  life  and  the  end^ 
tk  nature  and  fortunes  of  George  ViUiers,  fFott. 
The  foul  receives  intelligence, 
Bjr  bcr  near  genius  of  the  body's  ^/i</, 
Aod  fo  imports  a  fadncfs  to  the  fenfe. 

D^inieVj  Civil  fVar. 
—Til  the  jrreat  bufi»efe  of  life  to  fit  ourfclvcs  for 
•ttfrti.   rE/raHgr, — 

Remember  Milo's  enJ, 
WedgM  in  that  timber  which  he  drove  to  rend. 

Rofcommon. 
My  God,  my  father  :m\^  my  firiend, 
Do  not  forfake  me  in  my  eftd.  Rofcommon^ 

UnWamM  tbiti*  Kfe,  lamented  in  thy  end. 

Pope, 
I.  Ceflation  ;  period.— What  is  the  (ign  of  the 
trfof  the  world  ?  Mattbe^w, — Great  hcmfcs  fhall 
m  an  end,  Amos.  u.  Limit;  tennmation.-* 
Vre  ts  no  end  of  the  ft  ore.  Nahum.  13.  Abo- 
600 ;  total  lofs.— There  would  be  an  end  of  all 
W  government,  if  the  aifignment  of  civil  power 
tre  by  foch  inftiiution.  Lacke*  14.  Caufe  of 
•lib ;  deftroyer.— 

Taice  head  you  dally  not  before  your  kingi 
left  he  that  i«  the  fupreme  King  of  kings, 
Confound  your  hidden  falfehood,  and  award 
litiier  of  you  to  the  other's  end,  Sbake/p^ 

|»Confcquencc  ;  conduflve  event ;  Cofldufion.-^ 

O,  that  a  man  might  know 
The  mi  of  this  day's  bufinefs  ere  it  come  ! 
Jw  it  fafficeth  that  the  day  will  end.    Sbakefp. 
Thcfuiof  thefe  things  is  dtfath.  ilow.  ti.  ai. 
fc  Fragment ;  broken  pieces. — ' 

Thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 
With  old  odd  endi,  (lorn  forth  of  Holy  Writ, 
Asd  f«m  a  faint.  Shakejp. 

•  Purpofe ;  intention.— There  was  d  purpofc 
wduce  the  monarchy  to  a  republick,  which 
ttfar  from  the  end  and  purpofc  of  that  nation. 
irenJon, — 

I  have  lov'd ! 
What  can  thy  ends,  malicious  beaiity,  be  ? 
Can  be  who  kill'd  thy  brother,  live  for  thee  ? 

Drydtrt. 
Heav'n,  as  its  inthniment,  my  courage  fends ; 
Bav*n  ne'er  fcnt  thofc  who  fight  for  private 
fnds,  Drjden, 

pA«rs  are  apt  to  attribute  them  to  fome  falfe 
•or intention,  ylddifim,  18.  Thing  intended; 
i  dcGxn ;  the  termination  of  inteliedtual  prof- 
t*— Wifdom  may  have  framed  one  and  the 
Je  thhig  to  fervc  commodioufly  for  divers  endj^ 
0  of  thofc  enM  any  one  may  be  fufflcient  caufe 
'  conthjuance,  -though  the  reft  have  ceafed. 
•*«•.— AH  thofe  things  which  are  done  by  him, 

S"*  fome  end  for  which  they  arc  done  ;  and  the 
^  which  they  are  done,  is  a  reafon  of  his 
to  do  them.  Hooker.^ 
'   H«r  only  end  is  never-ending  blifs  ; 
JJ*th  is,  th€  eternal  face  of  God  to  fee, 
y^  Uft  of  endjf  and  firft  of  caufes  is ; 
And  to  do  this,  ft»c  muft  eternal  be.       DavUs. 
The  m^of  the  commandment  is  charity,  i  Tim, 
r»o  things  I  fhall  propound  to  /on,  as  endi ; 
cc  the  wife  men  of  this  world  have  made  them 
j».  Saeklmr. — Such  Gonditioni  did  Ailly  c«m< 
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10.  Desith ;  fate  ;  de-    ply  with  all  thofe  ends^  for  which  the  parliamctlt 
had  firft  taken  up  arms.  Clarendon, — 
Hear  and  mark 
To  what  end  1  have  brought  thee  hither.  Mili, 

Life,  with  my  Indamora,  I  would  chufe  ; 
But,  lofin^  her,  the  end  of  living  lofe.    Dryden 

For  when  fuccefs  a  lovci^'i  toil  attends. 
Few  afk  if  fraud  or  force  attained  his  endi. 

Pope* 
-—The  fnd  of  our  faft  Is  to  plcafe  God,  and  make 
him  propitious.  Smalridge*  19.  An  End.  [Proba- 
bly corrupted  from  on  end]  Upright ;  cre^  :  as, 
his  hair  ftands  an  end,  20.  An  End  has  a  fignifica- 
tion  in  low  language  not  ealily  explained  ;  as,  mo^ 
an  endy  commonij  :  perhaps  it  is  properly  on  cnd^ 
at  the  conclufion;  or  corrupted  for  fottie  ol4, 
word  not  eafily  recoverable. — 

Stay 'ft  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 
Slave,  that,  ftill  an  end^  turns  me  to  iliame ! 

SbaAeJ^. 
(i.)  •  To  Emd.  «i;.  ^.  [from  the  noun.)  i.  To 
terminate;  to  conclude;  tofinifli. — They  have 
ended  all  my  harveft.  Ruti. — He  would  in  one  bat- 
tle end  quarrel  with  them,  either  win  or  lofc  the 
empire*  Knoifes'j  Hijf.  of  the  Turyfr^.-^That  expen- 
fivc  war  under  which  we  have  fo  long  groaned,  ia 
not  yet  ended,  Smalridge^  a.  To  deftroy  \  to  put 
Vo  death.-* 

The  lord  of  Stafford  dear  to  day  hath  bought 

Thy  likcncfs ;  for  inftead  of  thee.  King  Harry» 

This  fword  hath  ended  him.    Sbake/p.  Henry  FV. 

(a.)  •  t'd  Emd.  v.  «.   i.  To  come  to  an  end ;  to 

be  finiflied. — 

Then  cafe  your  weary  Trojans  will  attend. 
And  the  long  labours  of  your  voyage  end. 

Dry  den' i  JEneid* 
s.  To  die.  [T«xiir/e<4».]— . 

Yet  happy  were  my  dcatti,  mine  ending  bleft> 
If  this  I  could  obtain,  that,  bread  to  brcaft. 
Thy  botbm  might  receive  my  yielded  fpright. 

Fairfax. 
3.  To  terminate ;  td  conclude.— Our  laughing,  if 
it  be  loud  and  high,  dommonly  ends  in  a  deep 
figh  ;  and  all  the  inftances  of  plcafure  have  a  fting 
in  the  tail.  Taylor's  Rule  of  Li-ving  Holy,  4.  To 
ceafe ;  to  fail.-^His  fovereignty,  built  upon  either 
of  thefe  titles,  could  not  have  defcended  to  his 
heir,  but  muft  have  ended  with  him.  Loike,  5.  To 
conclude  aftion  or  difcourfe. — 

The  angel  ended^  and  in  Adam's  car 
So  charming  left  his  voice.  Milton. 

•  To  ENDAMAGE,  v.  a,  [from  damage,]    To 
mifchief;  to  prejudice;  to  harm. — 

Nor  ought  he  car'd  whom  he  endamaged 
By  tortous  wrong,  or  whom  bereav'd  of  right. 
Spenfer'j  Fairy  ^een. 
-^It  Cometh  fometime  to  pafs,  that  a  thing  unne- 
ceflary  in  itfclf  doth  notwitbftanding  appear  con- 
venient to  be  ftill  held,  even  without  ufc,  left,  by 
reafon  of  that  coherence  which  it  hath  with  fome- 
what  moft  neceirai7,  the  removal  of  the  one  ihoukl 
endamage  the  other.  Hooker, ^^ 

Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage  hxm^ 
Your  flandcr  never  can  endamnt^e  him.  ShaJkg/p. 

Gather  our  r>ldiers,  fcatter'<l  and  difperft. 
And  lay  new  platforms- to  endamage  them. 

Shalki^,Henrfyn. 
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,.  The  trial  hath  endama^d  thee  no  way ; 

Rather  more  honour  left,  and  more  efteera.  Milt* 
•^^When  an  erroneous  opinion  is  pMbHAicd,  the 
^ublick  18  endamaged^  and  therefore  it  becomes 
punifhable  by  the  magiftrate.  South, — A  great  al- 
teration doth  feklom  any  wife  endamage  or  dift>r- 
dtr  the  globe.   ff9od*ujard*f  Natural  Hijlorj. 

*  ENDAMAGEMENT'. »./.  [from  endamage, I 
Damage;  lofs. — 

.  Thcfp  flags  of  France  that  are  advanced  here, 
flave  hither  mafch'd  to  the  endamagement.  iihaJk, 

*  To  ENDANGER,  v.  a.  [from  ^a^^^rr.]  i.  To 

5'ut  into  fiazard ;  to  bring  into  peril. — Every  one 
efires  his  own  prefervation  and  happinefs,  and 
therefore  hath  a  natural  dread  of  every  thing  that 
dan  deflroy  his  being,  or  endanger  his  happiaefs. 
THJot/on.'" 

He  raisM  the  rcff, 
To  f6rce  the  foes  from  the  L.Tvinian  ihore,   . 
And  Ttal  y  '^s  endangered  peace  re  ft  ore.  Drrd.  A.n* 
My  kingdom  claims  your  birth ;  my  late  de- 
fence. 
Of  onr  endangered  fleet,  may  claim  your  confi- 
dence. Dryden^ 
— Volafile  falts  never  exift  in  aii  animal  body ;  the 
heat  reqtrired  to  make  them  volatile,  endangers  the 
animal.  Arhutbn, — The  intereft  endangered  is  our 
tttle  to  heaven.  Koger'},    a.  To  incur  the  dangc* 
of;  to  hazard.-^Hc  that  ttifneth  the  hunaours 
back,  and  maketh  the  wound  bked  inwards,  en^ 
dangfretb  malign  ulcers.  Bacon, 

*  To  ENDEAR,  v.  a,  [from  dear,\  To  make 
deaf;  to  make  beloved.-^All  thofe  mftances  of 
charity  which  ufually  endear  each  other,  fweetncfs 
of  converfation,  frequent  admonition,  all  figmfi- 
cations  of  love  mull  be  exprcfled  towards  chil- 
dttti.  Taylor,-^ 

And  in  the  mixture  of  all  thefe  appears 
'  Variety,  which  all  the  reft  endears,      JX'nhcm. 
— The  only  thing  that  can  endear  religion  to  your 
pradtice,*  will  be  to  raife  your  affc^ions  above 
this  wor?d.   IVakt. 

*  ENDEARMENT,  n.f,  {{xqv^  endear,^  i.  The 
caufe  of  love ;  means  by  which  any  thing  is  «»- 
deared, — 

Her  ftrft  endearments^  twining  round  the  foul, 
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and  fuflicient  purfuc  their.game  with  moct  psfiiodi 
endco'voftr^  and  application,  and  tberc£ore  oftto 
fucceed.  TVw^//.— She  could  not  make  tjjc  Icaft 
endeavour  towards  the  producing  of  any  llung  thai 
hath  vitaf  and  organical  parts.  J^a/.— Such  an  it 
furance  as  will  quicken  men's  endeavotft  foe  tk 
obtaining  of  a  leiTcr  g^oS^  ought  to  animate  met 
more  powerfully  in  th^  purfuit  of  that  which i^i^ 
^hitely  greater.  Tillot/on.—Thh  is  the  hinge  «w 
which  turns  the  liberty  of  intelle^al  beings,  in 
their  conftant  endeawturj  after^  and  fteady  profe- 
cution  of,  true  felicity.   Locke, 

(i.)  £NDEAvcrt;R  River,  a  riVcr  on  the  M« 
coaft  of  New  Holland,  with  a  hat  at  ks  roooth, 
and  not  4epth  of  water  6>r  vc0tl»  to  bSi  nwt] 
than  ^  rtilc  above  the  bar.  Lon.  us*  i^^^-  ^ 
is*  16.  S. 

,  (3.}  E>*DEAVou«.  Strait,  a  narrow  ka,  be- 
t:ween  New  Guinea  and  New  Holland.  SccCooij 
N^II.I,  §  7.  and  OuntEA,  New.  Loa.218.3i.' 
W.  Lai.  10.  39.  S. 

(I.)*  ToE^^tAYOVti.  v-rf.  [from the Dooa., 
To  attempt  j  to  eflay.— 

To  pray*r,  repentance,  and  obedience  ^ 

Though  but  (ndein^mur'4  with  fincerc  intej, 

Mine  car  (hail  not  be  flow,  mine  car  Mtftot 
,*    .  MM 

{%.)  •  to  Endeavour,  v.  n.  To  bboar  to 
certain  pmpoie;  to  work  for  a  certain  end.  Itl^ 
commonly  afier  before  the  thing.— I  couW  wi 
that  more  of  our  country  clergy  would  n^ew* 
after  a  handfome  elocution.  AddiJonU  S^eB^^ 
Of  old,  thoie  met  lewatds  who  cooU  oort 

And  thofe  were  praised,  who  but  enJeevmri 
well.  f"* 

*  BNDEAVOURER.  ft./,  [from  endeovsir. 
One  who  labours  to  a  certain  end.— He  wpc* 
an  humble  endeavoufir^  and  fpeaks  bondUy  tor 
purpofe.  Rrmer^s  TragedUs  of  the  lafi  A$^*  . 

HENDECAGON,  w./.  |i.fc**y*.]  Aplao 
gure  of  eleven  fides  and  angles. 

ENDEIXIS,  [t4u5/f,  Gr.}  iirmedicine,tn:a 
cation- of  the  ro^hod  of  cure. 

ENDELAVii,  a  fmaH  ifl^nd  of  Dcnoart, 

miles  N-  of  Funen.  j 

ENDELLION,atownE*ofPadftow,Coro«J 

•  ENDEMIAL.    1|.i^-.if>^-i^.l  Pccu''^« 

•  ENDEMICAL.  S-country  ;  ufed  of  »T*' 

*  ENDEMICK.    3ca^<^  proceeding  frort 


Tkonifon. 
a.  The  ftate  of  being  endeared ;  the  ftate  of  being 

16ved. — Is  not  the  feparate  property  of  a  thing  ^         .  -  .      ^^ 

the  great  caufe  of  its  endeamiem  amongft  all  man-  caufe  peculiar  to  the  country  where  it  ^^ 
kind?  5otf/^.— When  a  man  ihall  have  done  all  fach  as  thc.fcurvy  to  the  Dortl>ero  chraes  -1=^ 
that  he  can  to  make  one  his  firicnd,  and  emptied  -^We  may  bring  a  confumption  under  the  b^ 
Ws  purfe  to  create  endearment  between  them,  he  of  a  pandemick,  or  endemick^  or  rather  afeiw 
may,  in  the  end,  be  forced  to  write  vanity  and  lar  di(t*afe,  to  England.  Har^vjt  on  9**^?"^ 
fruftration.  South, 

(I.)*  ENDEAVOUR,  n./,  [d^oir,  Fr.  ende-voir,] 
Labour  dircded  to  fome  certain  end ;  cflbrt  to  ob- 
tJlm  or  avoid. — 

Mjr  Oudied  purpofes  went 

Beyond  all  man's  endeavours,  Sbak,  Henrj  VIII. 
Heav'n  doth  divide 

The  fate  of  man  in  divefs  funcflions, 

Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion.  Shake/p. 
Here  their  appointment  we  may  bcil  difcover, 

And  look  on  xhiw endeavour.  Shak.Ant.^Chop. 
' — 1  take  imitation  of  an  author  to  be  an  endeavour 

of  a  later  poet  to  write  like  one  Who'haS  written    lum^  "*«••  m^^-u-"— "—     «     r 

brl'orft  hrm  oirthfc  fiunc.fubj«a,  Dry^.— The  bold    ha^bc*cn  beautified  and  cwichcd.oot  0* 


— Solenander,  from  the  frequency  of  the  p*« 

£  ringing  up  in  any  region,  could  P^^J^}^[ 
mial  difeafes  the  inhabiUnU  were  f^° " 
Hay  on  th^  Creatl&n.^An  endemial  ^^^'^^'j'j 
is  common  to  the  people  of  the  country,  d^^ 
on  ^/r.—What  demonftrates  the  pUgfietobe^j 
demial  to  Egypt,  is  its  invafion  and  going  «*l 
certain  fealbns.  Arhutbnot, 

ENDENA,  a  town  of  the  Cilalpme  repaJ 
in  the  department  of  the  Serio,  and  a  derant  p 
vince  of  Bergamafco ;  7  miles  N.  of  Berja«<»- 

*  To  ENDENIZE.  v.  a.  [from  ^^^  ^ 
m^  free 4  tOL<^&anchife.— The EngWht^ 
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toiigacc,  Sfcnfrancbifing  and  endenizing  ftrange 
wordi.  Camden, 

(I.)E^a>ER,  a  town  of  the  Cifalpinc  republic, 
in  the  depirt.  oif  Serio,  la  tnrles  NE.  of  Bergamo. 

(a.)  Endkii,  a  fiver  of  Scotland,  formed  by  the 
mnoo  of  feveral  fmall  brooks,  which  runs  into  the 
Garry,  7  miles  W.  of  Blair  in  Aihol,  Perthftiire. 

ENDBRBf ,  a  village  SW.  of  Leicefter,  leated 
m  tiic  river  ^rour. 

£ND£R$BUKY,  a  town  in  Dorietfhire. 

ENDERSDORF,  the  name  df  two  towng  of 
SIcfia,  in  the  pikicipality  of  Neyfze ;  the  one  z\ 
•dlcf  SW.  of  Grotkau ;  the  other  as  far  from 
Ziegcnbals. 

ENDIAN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  df 
^aliftan,  150  miles  SS£.  of  Sufa. 

•roENDICt-    SeeroENDiTE. 

•  E>a)ICTMENT.    See  ENWTtMENT. 

ENDING,  or  )  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Brif- 

tNDINGEN,  j  gaw,  feated  on  the  Rhine,  7 
ntles  NW.  of  Friburg,  and  10  below  Brifach. 

(l.)*7e)ENDrTE.  r^ENbiCT.  v.  a,  [endUer^ 
V«  diStwHy  Lat.j  I.  To  charge  any  man  by  a  writ- 
ft  accttfation  before  a  court  of  juftice :  as,  be 
W  cndited  Jhr  fehnj.    It  is  often  written  irtdiei* 

♦  To  dnw  up ;  to'compofc ;  to  write.-^ 

How  Oiall  Filbert  unto  me  indite^ 
When  neither  I  can  read  nor  he  can  write.  Gay* 

HeariioW^arnM  Greece  her  ofcful  rules  /«- 
dites^ 
When  to  repreis,  and  when  indulge  our  flights ! 

Pope. 
(».)•  To  Endite.  V.  If.   To  coinpofe  —     *• 

Your  battles  they  hereafter  ihall  indite^ 
And  draw  the  image  of  our  M;*rs  in  fight.  I'/alUr. 
•ENDITEMENT.  ENDiCTMtNi-. «./.  [from 
iife.)  A  bill  or  dciilaration  made  in  form  ot  Uw, 
r  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth ;  or  an  ac- 
6tion  for  fome  offence  exhibited  «nto  jurours, 
il  by  their  verdit^  found  to  be  trde,  before  aA 
Socf  can  have  ^w^r  tti  punifti  the  fame  oQence. 
«*/— 'Tis  neceil'ary  that  the  fpecies  of  the 
ime  bedefcribed  in  the  libel  ^raftioles,  which 
t  Eoglifl)  lawyers  cwA'  soimdiBment  or  informa- 
••  Afltffe'i  ParergoH. — We  never  draw  any  ^b- 
iment  at  all  again  ft  thcm^  bqt  think  commend- 
ly  even  of  them.  Hooker. — The  hand- writing  a- 
inft  hioH  may  be  caitcellcd  in  the  court  of  hea- 
l»aBd  yet  the  endidment  run  on  in  the  court  of 
•fcicice.  Soutb.-^     * 

Attend  (he  court,  and  tho^  ihalt  briefly  ^nd 
h  that  one  place  the  miners  of  mankind  i 
war  the  endsSmentSf  then  return  again. 
Call  tbyfidf  wretch,  and,  if  thou  dat^ft,  com- 
ptei0.  Dryden. 

(t.)  •^EWDiVE. «./.  [endkie,  Fr.  intybum^  Lat.] 
pto.^JS*6iv,  or  fuccory,  is  of  fever al  forts ; 
^t*ie  white,  the  greeii,  and  the  curled.  MortU- 
^t  lUJbandry. 

(s*)Siioivs,  or  Succory.  3ee  Cichoaium. 
ENDIVIA.   SceCiCMORiuM,  N**i. 
ENDKIOPING,  a  faUU  town  of  Sweden,  in 
jt  pnmnce  of  Upknd,  near  an  inlet  of  lake 
wler,  40  onles  W.  of  Stockhplm.    The  houfes 
e  molUy  of  wood,  painted  ltd.  Lon.  16.  59.  £• 

*  ENDLESS,  adj.  [from  end.^  i.  Havrog  no 
^  i  bdog  withoM  ^^otodufion  ot  tcrnunation^ 
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Nothing  w^  more  endlefi  than  the  common  ^e« 
thod  of  comparing  eminent  writers  by  an  oppoli- 
tion  of  particular  paflages  in  them.  Popt^'s  Preface 
to  tbe  IHad.  a.  Infinite  in  Ionj;itudinal  extent.— 
As  it  ts  pleafant  to  the  eye  to  have  an  endUfs  prof- 
pe<fl,  fo  it  is  fome  pleafure  to  a  finite  undcrftand- 
ing  to  view  unlimited  excellencies.  TUhtfon.  3. 
Infinite  in  duration ;  perpetual. — None  of  the 
heathens,  how  curious  ipever  in  fcarching  out  all 
idnds  of  outward  ceremonies,  coyld  ever  once  en- 
deavour to  refemble  herein  the  church's  care  for 
the  endleffzood  of  her  children.  Hooker,^- 
But  aiter  labours  long,  and  fad  delay. 
Brings  them  to  joyous  rdl,  and  endlep  blifs. 

Spenfir. 
All  our  glory  extinft,  and  happy  ,flate. 
Here  fwallow'd  up  in  endlefi  naifery  I      Milton. 
4.  Inceflant ;  continual.— 

All  the  priefts  and  friars  in  my  realm. 
Shall  in  proceflion  fing  her  endie/s  praife.  Sbak, 
Each  pleaiiag  Blount  (ball  endlefi  fmilcs  be- 
ftow. 
And  foft  Belinda's  blufh  for  ever  glow.     Pope, 

•  ENDLESSLY,  adv.  [from  endle/s.]  i.  In6efr 
fantly ;  perpetually. — Though  God^s  promife  has 
made  a  lure  entail  of  grace  to  all  thofe  who  h?im- 
bly  feek,  yet  it  np  w.here  engages  that  it  fhall  im- 
portunately and  endlefiiy  renew  its  alTaults  on 
thofc  who  have  often  repi^lfed  it.  Decay  of  Piety. 
%.  Without  termination  of  length. 

•  ENDLESSNESS.  »./  [from  endlefi,-\  r.  Ex- 
tenfion  without  limit.  *.  Perpetuity;  endleff 
duration.  3 .  The  quality  of  being  round  without 
9ti  end. —         ' 

The  Tropick  circles  have, 
Vea,  and  thofe  finall  ones,  which  the  poles  cn- 

'  gtaye, 
All  the  fame  roundjaefs,  cvenncfs,  and  all 
The  endlejfnefi  of  the  Equinodi.d.  Donne. 

ENDLESS  SCREW.    See  Screw. 

•  ENDLONG,  adv.  [end  and  long:]  In  a  ftrait 
iine. — 

Then  fpurring  at  fiiH  fpeed,  ran  endhng  on, 
Where  Thefeus  fat  on  his  jinperial  tlironc.  Dryd. 

•  ENDMGST.  ad},  [end  and  moji.]  Remotcft ; 
furtheft  ;  at  the  farther  end.  Di^. 

"  ENDOR,  if  ancient  geojgraphy,  a  town  of  Ga- 
lilee, 4  miles  S.  of  ^lount  Tabor,  in  the  land  of 
Manaffeh,  where  the  witch  ws^  confultcd  by  Saul. 
Jironie  fays  U  Was^a  Urge  village,  in  his  time.  * 
■  ENDORSE,  ill  heraldry,  an  ordinary,  contain- 
ing the  Sth  pait  of  a  palei  which  Leigh  fays  is 
only  iifed  when  a  pak  is  between  two  of  them. 

^  TVEndorsE.  v.'a.  [endorfery'Pr.  dorfuntyLit,] 
I.  To  Vcgiiier  00  the  back  of^a  writing ;  to  fupcr- 
fcribe. — A  French  gentleman  fpeaking  with  an 
English  of  the  law  iaiique,  the  Engiifh  faid  that 
was  meant  of  the  women  thtmfelvet.,  not  of  maJes 
claiming  by  women.  The  French  gentleman  faid. 
Where  do  you  find  that  glofs?  The  Englifh  an- 
fWered,  Look  on  the  back  fide  of  the  record  of  the 
law  (allque,  and  there  you  fliall  find  it  endorftd. 
Bacon* s  Apopbtbegmi,r^'[JpQXi  credential  letters 
was  endorfed  this  fuperfcription,  To  the  king  who 
hath  the  fun  for  his  helmet.  How^/.— All  the  let- 
ters I  can  find  of  yourb  I  have  faftened  in  a  folio 
cover,  and  the  reft  in  bundles  endorfed.  S*wifi  to 
P<t^    %n.  To  cover  on  the  baok«  This  is  not  ufed. 
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CbarloU,  or  elephants  frdors'd  with  tow'rs 
Of  archers.  Mi!ton*s  Paradi/e  Regained* 

ENDORSED,  orAnosFKE.  See  Ados  see. 
(1.)  *  END0RSI:MENT.  ;»./  [from  endor/f,'\ 
X.  Superfci iption  ;  writing  oa  the  back.    %,  Ra^ 
tifcation.-- 

Th'  end^rfimtnt  of  fuprcnr>t  delight, 
,  Writ  by  a  friend,  4'.id  with  his  blood,  HerherU 
(2.)  Endorsement.    See  Imdorsement. 
*  To  ENDOW.  V.  a,  [indotarf,  ImI.  end<Htaircr^ 
Pf.]  I.  To  enrich  with  a  portion.»r-Hc  fhali  furciy 
endow  her  to  be  hU  wife.  Exodta*    a.  To  fupply 
with  any  external  goods. — An  abns  honf'*  1  intend 
to  end<yw  very  handfomely  for  a  dozen  fiJperannu- 
ated  husbandmen,  Add\Jon\  Spe3,    3.  To  enrich 
with  any  excellence.— 

I  at  fif  It  jwith  tjvo  fair  gifts 
Created  him  endo<n/d;  with  happincfs 
And  immortality  ;  that  fondly  lo(t, 
This  other  ftrv'd  but  to  eternize  woe.    Miltcn. 
•—Among  thofc  who  arc  the  moft  richly  fndowfd 
by  nature,  and  acccmpliihpd  by  their  own  indnf- 
tiy,  how  few  are  there  whofc  virtues  are  not  ob- 
fcured  i  j4ddifyn. — God  did  never  command  u»  to 
believe,  nor  his  miniftcrs  to  preach,  any  do^rine 
contrary  to  the  reafon  he  hath  pleafed  to  endriu 
ps  with.  S<ufj/t.    4.  To  be  the  fortune  of  any  one. 
I  do  not  think 
go  fiair  an  outward,  and  fuch  ftuff  within. 
Endows  a  man  but  him.         Sbake/p.  Cymbeline* 
^  ENDOWMENT.  ??. /.  [from  endow.']  -|. 
Wcaltn  bellowed  to  any  pprlon  or  ufe.    a.  The 
bcfto\?ring  or  anpring  a  dower ;  the  fetting  forth 
or  fevering  a  fuificient  portion  for  a  vicar  tow  aids 
his  perpetual  maintenance,  when  the  benefice  is  ap» 
propriaied.  Co^el,    .;.  Appropriation  of  revtmie. 
A  chape!  will  I  buildj  with  large  end^foumeftt, 

JJrjdfn, 
4.  Gifts  of  nature.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  commonly 
plural. — Hy  a  defirc  of  fame,  great  mdtm'ments  arc 
pot  fuffcred  to  He  idle  and  ulelefs  to  the  publick. 
^ddifon, — If  providence  ihews  iifclf  even  in  the 
blcmilhcs  of  thcfe  creatures,  how  much  more  does 
it  difcover  itfclf  in  their  fcveral  endo^t/tr^t/Sf  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  in  which  tliey  are  puUed? 
Mdi/on,  * 

ENp$CHUT2,  a  to>vn  pf  Germsny,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  difiutt  of  Neuftadt, 
4  piles  ENE.  of  Wey^i. 

•  To  ENDUE.  V.  <?.  Mtfp,  tat.]  I,  To  fupply 
"with  mental  excellcocica ;  to  inveft  with  intellec- 
tual powers, -rrEndue  them  with  thy  holy  Spirit. 
Common  /^rtf^^r.^-^Wifdom  ^as  Adam's  inftni^lor 
in  Piradife :  wildom  endued  ^hc  fathers,  who  lived 
before  the  law,  with  tbe  knpwl^dge  of  holy  tbipgs* 
Ihcker, — 

Thefe  baailh'd  rpen  that  I  have  kept  withal. 
Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qualities.  Sbakef^, 

With  what  eafe. 
Endued  with  royal  virtues  as  thou  art,  • 
Jlight'ft  tho^  expel  thismonfter  from  Kis  throne  j 

— Whatfocvf  r  ot;l>er  knowledge  a  man  may  be  en^ 
dewed  withal,  hie  is  but  ah  ignorant  perf6o  who 
doth  nut  know  God,  tjie  author  of  his  beiDg. 
Tii^cf/ofi^'^'Ey cry  Chriftiin  is  endued  wttha  po\vcr, 
Vk  hf  reby  he  is  enabled  to  refill  and  conquinjeinp* 
talioos-  Ti^e(/^o;r.    a.  In  the  foUowiug.  ysuagc  ii 
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feems  incorrcAly  printed  for  ewdcms — {^eih  iaid^j 
God  hath  endued  mc  with  a  good  dowry.  Gea^j^ 
•  ENDURANCE.  »./.  [from endure]  x.  Con- 
tinuance {  laftingncfs. — Some  of  them  arc  of  very 
great  antiouity  and  continuance,  others  more  late 
and  of  ieis  endurance,  S^/er'j  Irekmd,  %.  F» 
^encc;  fufferancc. — 

Great  things  of  Onall 
One  can  create ;  and  in  what  place  foe*er 
Thrive  under  evil,  and  work  cafe  out  of  pain, 
ThroU)!h  labour  and  endurance*  Milps, 

—Their  fortitude  was  moft  admirable  in  their  pre 
fence  and  endurance  of  all  evils,  of  paiii*  and  o^ 
death.  TempU,  3.  State  of  fuffefiog.— I  wouy 
fain  know  whether  that  man  takes  a  ratiocai 
courfc  to  preferve  hirofelf,  who  refu^s  the  end* 
ranee  of  thcfc  hi|her  troubles,  to  fccurc  bimici 
from  a  condition  m^nitely  more  mifcrable  ?  Senat 
4.  Delay;  procraftm^tion.     Obfoktc— 

1  thould  have  ta'ep  Ipme  pains  to  bt iag  toge 
ther 

Yourfelf  and  your  accuters,  and  havr  beard  yoc, 
V/ithout  endurance  further.  Sh^iuff'.  Hfmry  VlJt 
(i.)  ♦  To  £KDURE.  1/,  a.  [endurer.  Fr*  dvmT^ 
Lat.]  I.  To  liear  \  to  fuftain  ;  to  fupport  oobro 
ken. — ^Thc  hardncfs  of  bodies  is  caufed  chiefly  h\ 
the  jcjunenefs  of  the  fpuits,  and  theo*  impinti 
with  the  tangible  parts,  which  make  tkeoi  t^ 
only  hard,  but  fragile,  and  lefs  emdurimg  of  prc^ 
fure.  Bacon* i  Natural  Iliflory,'^^ 

Both  were  of  (hining  iXt^^  and  vroug ht  k 
pure. 
As  might  the  ftrokes  of  two  fuch  sirxss  endm* 

%,  To  bear  with  patiencec-r 

So  dear  1  love  him,  that  with  him  all  deatbi 

I  roukl  endure;  without  him,  live  no  life*  Jdikm 
•^The  gout  haunts  ufually  the  cafy  and  the  rk^ 
the  nice  and  the  lazy,  who  grow  tp  eneiare  miK^ 
becaufe  they  can  endure  little.  Temp/e,—^ 

By  thine  own  tongue  thou  art  cwukfoo'di 
and  mxiit 

Endure  our  law.  Shake^,  Qpupd^j^. 

— Taking  into  the  city  s]l  fuch  things  as  tbi^ 
thought  needtiil  for  the  endurinr  of  the  ficge,  ib<| 
deftroyed  all  the  reft.  Kn^iieTi  Hifi*  3-  Too* 
dergo ;  to  fuftain. — 

I  wiih  to  die,  yet  dare  not  death  esdare. 

Dryden*j  Attrevg^ 
4,  To  continue  In.  Kot  ufed.-r-'rhe  deer  emdar^ 
the  womb  but  eight  mootbs,  and  it  complete  it 
fix  years.  Brown  i  Fulgar  Ernmrs* 

(a.)*  ToEnpure.  r»w«  li  To  laft;  to  renins; 
to  continue. — Labour  not  for  the  nm^at  which  pc- 
rilheth,  but  for  that  pieat  which  enduretb  onto  ^ 
vcrlafting  life,  JbZw.— Doth  the  crown  mrfitfr  to 
every  generatibu  I  Proverbt.-r^y  being  able  to  r» 
peat  meafufes  of  time,  or  Weaa  ot  ftatcd  length  d 
duratipn  in  qui*  minds,  we  can  Imagine  4ttratio6» 
where  tothiag  does  ically  endare  or  cxift*  iMktr- 
A  charm  0at  ihall  to  age  endurf 

The  min^  btpevbknt  and  pure-  Jf^- 

1.  To  brook  ;  to  \>car ;  to  ajimit. — For  how  ca 
I  endure  to  lee  the  tyil  that  Iball  come  unto  lay 
people  ?  Or  how  can  i  endure  to  fee  the  ?leftnic* 
tion  of  my  kindred  ?  Efiber  viii.  6. — Our  girtt 
EngUai  lords  cbuM  not  endure  that  any  kisp 
flu)uW  rcigp  io  UcUpd  but  tb^m(Um|  Mjr»  ^^ 
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O0ld  lordly  etahtrt  that  the  crown  of  Engknd 
bouM  haw  any  power  over  them.  Dawes  on  Trei* 

•  ENDURER.  n,f.  [from  endure.^  i.  One  thM 
10  bcarorcnduit;  fuAaincr;  fuffcrcr.-^They  are 
vrf  valiaot  and  hardy ;  for  the  moft  part  great 
i^/ri  of  coId»  labour*  hunger,  and  all  hardi- 
CIS.  Spenfer,    ».  Cootipuer ;  lailer. 

•  ENDWISE,  adv,  (r«<^and  <wife.]  ErcAIy ;  up- 
ghtly ;  on  jtrnd. — A  rude  and  uapoHihed  Amencai 
Dpkrd  with  flotbfiU  iind  naked  Indians,  living  in 
Wi  hut3  and  cabbinsy  nnade  of  poles  (e(  ptd- 
^k»  Raj  on  the  iWtntioH 

ENDYMION,  in  fabuloui  hiAory,  a  (hepherdf 

•  of  .£lhliu»  and  Calyce.  It  is  faid  that  be  re- 
Ust^  of  Jupiter  to  grant  to  him  to  t>e  aly^ays 
ung,  and  to  fleep  as  much  as  he  would  ;  whence 
RK  the  proverb  of  Endymionis  fomntM^  dormirtf 
t«xprcC>  a  long  flcep.  Diana  faw  him  naked  as 
!  Sep;  oQ  mount  Latmos ;  and  was  fo  ftruck 
il^  |us  beaiity,  that  (he  came  down  from  heaven 
fry  sight  to  enjoy  his  company.  Endymipn 
Irritii  Cbromia  dai|ghter  of  ltonu8 1  by  whom 
ila4  tbiee  fnt^s  Pason,  Epeus,  and  .^olusy  and 
fcoghter  called  Eurythce,  The  fable  of  Endymi- 
iPlAiBOurs  with  Diapa,  or  the  mooup  arofe  fruin 
l^wledge  of  aAronomy ;  and  as  he  paHed  the 
ih  oa  fome  high  mountain  to  obferve  the  bea* 
•)]r  bodies^  it  came  to  be  reported  that  he  was 
tttcd  by  the  moon.  Same  fuppofe  that  thero 
tre  two  of  that  name ;  the  (on  of  a  king  of  EJis, 
d  the  (hepherd  or  aftronomet  of  Cana.  The 
^ple  of  Ueradca  noaintained  that  Endymiou 
ol  on  mount  Latmos,  and  the  Eleans  pretended 
fiiov  bis  tomb  at  Qlympia  in  Peloponnefps. 

•  r<f  ENECiVTE.  V.  a.  [w«»,  Latin.]  To  kiU ; 
deftroy,--Some  plagues  partake  of  fuch  a  per* 
cioM(fcgrcc  of^  malignity,  that,  in  the  manner 

•  mi^  prefcntaneouB  poifon,  they  erutatc  in 
^a  or  three  hours,  fuddenly  comipting  or  cv 
ipuilhing  the  viuj  Ipirits,  Jiarwy  <m  tkf  Plf^gue^ 
^N£pA,  a  town  of  the  Helvetic  republic,  in 
ea-dcvant  canton  of  Claris,  a  miles  E.  of  Claris. 
£NEDQa,  atown  NE.  of  3tMichael,  Cornwall; 

•  ENEMY.  «./  [enntmi^  Fi.  inimin/jf  Latin.] 
ApuUick  foe.— All  thefe  (tatutes  fpeak  of  Eng. 
B  rebels  and  Iri(h  enfmUst  as  if  the  Iriih  had  nc* 
t  been  in  condition  of  fubje^s,  but  always  out 

the  protc^ion  of  the  law.  J>in*Us  9m  Ireland.-^ 
^^TKWf  thinks  of  raiting  threefcore  thouland 
<fl  for  the  next  fuxnmer.  Addijon  o^  the  War* 
*k  private  opponent ;  aa  antagopift. — I  fay  unto 
fts,  iote  your  enemifj.  M4tt»  3.  Any  one  whp 
fvds  another  with  malevolence ;  not  a  friend. — 
,        K«nt,  in  difguife, 

|QlUnrd  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  fervice 

Improper  for  a  Oavc.  &hak€jp.  Kins  Lear. 

•One that  diflikcs.^He  that  dcfignedly  uTes am- 
^^^i^  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  an  e$umy  tQ 
w^i»  wtf  knowledge.  Locke.^ 

BoW  is  the  ^ntick,  who  dares  prove 

Tbcfc  heroes  were  no  friends  to  love  j 

«1  bolder  he  who  dares  aver, 

TUt  ihcy  were  enemks  to  war.  Prior. 

•  lift  theology.]  The  fiend ;  the  dcvil.-^Defend 
•from  the  danger  of  the  enemy.  C^mm.  Pram'. 

E«EaG«Tli;K.44.  \}npffTiK^:\  I.  ForJiblej 
*}!«;  vigoioui  J  powerful  in  cfieft  ;>efficaciou8. 
-Tbcfe  miafinicDtchng  the  body,  arc  Dot  ro««cf> 


get'uk  as  to  venenate  the  entire  lotfs  of  1>)o<n|  iH 
an  inftant.  Harvey.  %.  Operative ;  a^ive  \  work- 
ing ;  not  at  reft.^^If  then  we  will  conceive  of  God 
truly,  as  far  as  we  can,  adequately «  we  muft  look 
upon  him  not  only  as  an  eternal  Being,  but  atfo 
9S  a  Being  eternally  energetkk.  Grew. 

ENERGUMENS,  in  church  bi(tory,  perfont 
fuppofed  to  be  po(re(red  by  the  devil,  concerning 
whom  there  were  many  reguhtions  among  the 
primitive  ChrUlians*  They  were  dented  baptifm 
and  the  euchari(t,  in  fome  churches ;  but  though 
they  were  under  the  care  of  exorcifts,  they  were 
allowed  the  public  prayers  of  the  church,  and 
were  permitted  to  be  prefent.    See  Exorcism. 

•  ENERGY.  II. /.  bn^yum.]  I.  Power  not  ex. 
erted  in  a^ion. — ^They  are  not  effective  of  any 
thing,  nor  l^ave  no  work  behind  them,  but  are 
fiHrgie4  merely ;  for  their  working  upon  mirrours, 
and  places  of  echo,  doth  not  alter  any  thing  in 
thofe  bodies.  Bacon.  %.  Force ;  vigour;  efficacy \ 
influence.— 

Whether  with  particles  of  he av'nly  fire 
The  God  of  n.iture  did  his  foul  infpire  5 
Or  earth,  but  new  divided  from  the  (ky. 
And  pliant  (till,  retain'd  th*  ethereal  energy. 

Dryden. 
r-God  thinkcth  with  operation  infinitely  perfed^, 
with -an  omnipotent  as  well  as«n  eternal  energy. 
Cre<uf. — Beg  the  blefTed  Jpfus  to  give  aiv  energy  to 
your  impencd  prayers,  by  his  moft  powerful  in* 
tcrce({k)n.  Smafridge,'-^ 

What  but  God ! 
Infpiring  God  !  who,  boundlefs  fpirit  all, 
^  And  unremitting  energy^  pervades, 

Ac\juft8,  fuftains,and  agitates  the  whole.  Thorn/. 
3.  Faculty ;  operation.;-TMatter,  though  divided 
into  the  fubtUvtt  parts,  moved  fwiftly,  is  fenfelefs 
an(i  ftupid»  and  piakes  no  approach  to  vital  energy. 
May  on  the  Great. — How  can  conculHon  of  atomv 
beget  felf^confcioufnefs,  and  powers  and  energies 
that  we  feel  in  our  minds  ?  Bentiey.  4.  Strength 
pf  e^preflion  ;  force  of  iignification ;  fpirit ;  lik. 
Who  did  ever,  in  French  authors,  fee 
Thecomprchenfive  Englifh  #i»ryjr^  Rofiomm. 
.•<— Swift  and  ready,  9fid  familiar  communication  is 
made  by  fpeech ;  and,  when  animated  by  elocu- 
tion, it  acquires  a  greater  life  and  energy^  ravifh- 
ing  and  captivating  the  hearers.  Holder^ — Many 
words  deferve  to  be  thrown  out  of  our  language^ 
and  not  a  few  antiquated  to  be  reftored*  op  ac- 
count of  their  energy  and  found.  &ujift. 

♦  To  ENERVATE,  v.  a.  [enervOf  Utin.]  To 
weaken ;  to  deprive  of  force ;  to  emafculate. — 
Great  empires,  while  they  fttnd,  do  enemkite  and 
defiroy  the  forces  of  the  natives  which  they  have 
fubdued,  relting  upon  their  own  proteding  fioiw 
ces.  B»eon. — oheepiih  fofhiefs  often  enervates 
thofe  who  are  bred  like  fondlings  at  home.  Locke^^' 

On  each  enervate  ftibig  they  taught  the  noCe» 
To  pant,  or  tremble  through  an  eunuch's  throat. 

Pope, 
:-* Footmen  exerci(c  thcmlelves,  whiUl  their  ener^ 
nfated  lords  axe  fofUy  lolling  in  their  charibts.  jir* 
butbnot  and  Pope, 

,    do  •BNERVATION.«./(froine«frt^.]   u 
The  ad  of  weakening ;  enafculation.  .  %.  The 
ftate  of  being  weakened ;  effeminacy. 
(3.)  EifEftTATiON  is  the  ad  of  deftroyii^  the 
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fertf >  nfcj  or  oflice,  of  the  nr rf rt,  ciAcr  by  cut- 
title  them,  by  Weakening  them  vrilh  debauchery, 
or  by  feme  other  violence.  Exccrs  of  wine,  and 
other  ftrong,  hot,  fpintupus  iKj'iors,  enenratc,  or 
weaken  the  nerves.  Too  great  abftmencc  has  the 
fame  cfrt<ft.  •  A  nioderate  ufc  of  thefc  and  other 
IlimuU  ftrcngthen  tbem, 

•  To  EKERVE.  V.  a.  [rten*^,  hsct.]  To  weak- 
rn  ;  to  break  the  force  of;  to  crtifh.— -We  fhaM 
be  able  to  folve  and  ert^nve  their  force.  Dit^by^-^ 

Sucli  obje^  hath  the  pow'r  to  foft'n  and  tame 
Severed  temper,  fmootk  the  ragged'ft  brow, 
Enerve,  and  with  voluptuous  hope  difjolve. 

■    ENEWOOD,  two  villages  in  Durham.    ' 

•  To  ENTAMISH.  v.  <?.  (from  famijh:]  To 
ftarve ;  to  famifh  ;  to  kill  with  honger.  Uhn* 

ENFAN8  PERi>us,  the  fame  Vlfih  forlorn  hope. 

See  FORLORW. 

•  n  ENFEEBLE,  v.  a.  (from  frehU.]  To 
weaken  j  to  enervate  4  to  deprive  of  ftrcogth. —  • 

I've  beliecl  a  lady. 
The  princefs  of  this' country ;  aitd  the  air'on't 
Kevcngingly  enfeebles  me.        Shakff.  {jjmbeUne. 
My  peofSe  arc  with  iickne&  much  t^feehUd. 

Shake^, 
Much  hath  hell  deba&M,  and  pafn 
fnfeehVd  me,  to  what  1  was  in  heav'n  \  MUton, 
—Some  employ  their  tim^  in  a#airs  below  ttw 
'dignity  of  their  pei  fons;  and  being  called  by  God, 
or  the  republickt  to  bear  great  burdens,  do  ert- 
feeble  their  underftandings  by  fondid  and  brutifh 
bufmefs.  Taylor* s  RuU  of  Livinj^  Holy, — 

Sure,  nature  form'd  me  of  her  fofteft  mold, 
'  Enfeebled  aH  my  fowl  with  tender  paflions, 
And  funk  me  even  below  my  own  weak  fex. 

Addifires  Cni^. 

•  To  ENFEOFF,  v.  <f .  [Je^jpayteutum^  low  La- 
tin.] To  injtft  with  any  dignttie^  or  pofleflion^f, 
A  law  term.-*-If  the  eWeft  fon-  ettf^off  the  fecend; 
ivfeTving  homage,  and  that  homage  paid,  and  tben 
tilt  fccond  fon  dies  without  ilTue,  it  will'  defeend 
to  the  tldeft  M  heir,  md  the*  feignory  is  extinft. 
Jiale^i  Common  Laii)  cf  England, 

•  ENFEOFFMENT,  n.fi  (from  enfeoff.]  r. 
The  a^  of  cnfeofling.  a.  The  ioltrument  or  deed 
by  which  one  ift  ittvefled  witfo  poflelHoot. 

•  To  ENFETTER,  v.  a.  (from  fefter.'\  To 
bind  in  fetters;  to ^ichain.    Not  in  ufc.— 

Hig  foul  is  fo  enfetter* d  to  her  k>ve. 

That  (he  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  (he  lift. 

Shakejp, 

(f .)  ENFIELD,  a  town  in  MiddJefeK,  i»  miles 
Ji,  of  London.  It  had  an  extenfive  royal  chafe, 
which  was  disforefted  by  ad  of  paritament  in  X779. 

(1.)  Enj?ielo,  a  village  in  HampOlire. 

(5.)  E«rifiLD,  in  Surry,  SW.  <^£gbam. 
-    (4.)  Ekfield,  a  townfliip  of  Conne^icut,  in 
Hartford  count y«  on  the  £.  bank  oi  the  Con- 
iic^cut* 

(5.)  Enfield,  a  town  in  the  above  town fliip, 
3  miles  N.  of  King^«  Ferry,  and  r;  N.  off  Han 
4btd.  Lon.  2.  7.  £.  of  Philadelphia.  Lat.  4r. 
56.  N. 

'  (6.)  Enfibld,  a  towufhip  of  New  HampOiire, 
in  .Grafton. county,  11  miles  SH.  of  Dartmoutb 
College.  It 'had  724  dtizens  in  1790;  chiefly 
iarmaft        • 
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(r.)  f  ENFILADE,  if./  [Fr.]  A  ftrait  pit 
(ti^t ;  any  thin^  through  which  a  right  line  mif 
be  drawn.    Military  term.  I 

(3.)  Enfilade,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  alcd  ii 
fpeaking  of  t«'enches,  or  other  places,  whiefa  ipq 
be  fcoured  by  the  enemy's  fhot  along  ihcir  y^ 
length.  In  conducing  the  approachirs  «t  i  ^ 
care  muft  be  taken  that  the  trendies  be  not  q 
filaded  from  any  work  of  tbe  place. 

•  TV  Enfilade,  v.  a,  [from  Che  ikwb.]  T^ 
pierce  in  a  ri^jht  line  —The  avenue**,  bong  d 
through  the  wood  in  right  liae*,  were  ef^aidS 
t&^  SpamOi  cannon.  Expedition  f  Cetrfb^iru. 
'   ENFIN&,  formerly  Antinoi  ;  a  cky  otl 
gypt,  brtilt  by  AiiKrfn  hi  honour  of  his  iefiai 
favourite  Antinoas.    See  Antinous,  N"  i. 
is  (ituated  towards  tbe  middle  of  Upper  l^ 
and  ftill  contains  fcvera)  (lately  monumenls  ofl 
tiqwfty.     This  city  was  anciently  very  »uga 
c^t.     It  was  about  half  a  league  in  ciitiii|l 
irence,  having  two  prii)cipal  ftreets  45  fert  lil 
interfering  each  other'  at  right  angles,  aud  fl 
iing  through  its  vehofc  length.    The  otboi  n 
moi^e  narrow,  htti  ei|ua]ly  itraight;  tbe  twol 
gieft  having  gates  at  eack  end,  part  of  wludii 
nimain.    According  to  the  Nu^Man  geograpiwi 
was  called  the  City  of  the  Magty  becanfe  PM 
is  faid  to  have  caufed  the  ifiagicians  comf  ft 
thence  to  his  court.    Near  it  were  the  nasi 
Abydbs,  where  there  was  an  oracle  of  the  j 
Beia,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  in  Egypt,  and  «t 
Was  fVill  iamous  in  the  time  of  Conftaothis.  1 
itiins  of  thf  gates  are  the  mt>ft  beautiful  pi«rt 
archi  tenure  to  be  mtt  with  in  this  plapc  1 
handfomcft  has  three  vaulted  entries;  the  nii 
one  being  40  feet  high,  la  wfdc,  aid  sort! 
f he  otiief  two  fmaller.    Each  of  tbe  6a*» 
this  edifice  is  omdmented  with  4  pila/ten  is  ^ 
rielief.    with  Corinthian  c^phall,   the  acisii 
leaves  of  which  have  a  confiderabKr  pn^edwa. 
was  furrounded'  by  8  Coriifthian  cwi«w» 
which  only  one  now  remams,  but  the  pedefhll 
the  reft  are  ftill  entire.    Befides  thefc,  there  I 
heips  of  rubbifti  in  difterent  parts  of  the  W 
apparentlv  the  reolaios  of  ancient  templei  or] 
laces.    Ail  thefc  fecoi  to  hare  been  bonkrM 
a  colonnade,    forming  a  portico  oa  each  I 
where  the  inhabitants  might  wait  fecurefrool 
lieat  of  the  fun.    One  of  the  fq[Uares  was  (« 
Riented  with  4  large  Corinthian  pillars,  3  of  wN 
are  deftroyed  all  but  the  bafes*  '  The  4th  »^ 
entire,  about  sq  feet  high,  knd  tfvt  ftiaft  om^ 
led  of  feveral  ftones.    The  pedeftal  has  a  Cfl 
infoription;  pretty  much  defaced,  dedicatiai 
to' the  emperor  Alexander  Seveiis,  to  whoo  ■ 
fenate  of  Alexandria  had  already  <'*<**^*|*^ 
famous   column   meationed  under  thataw 
Thefc  4  other  columns  Wjcrc  therefore  proWj 
raifcd  in  honour  of  that  emperor  ^er  his  ™ 
ries  over^the  Perfians^?  for  the  foliage  of  the  <* 
with  whkrh-  the  firft  ftont  of  the  ftiift  i*  ^^^ 
ted,  was  a  fign  of  ▼idfory  among  tbe  Ro«n* 
Towardh  the  end  of  the  4th  century  the  aty  « 
peopled  byChriftikns;  and  Balladios  •^■'Jj 
that  there  were  at  that  place  12  cooveirts  of  w 
gins,  and  fcvcral  others  inhabited  by  nwoks.  ■ 
the  environs  there  arc  ftlll  feveral  c^p^e  »^ 
tdw  po^eflbd  by  mook9  cqutUy  ^^'^^^ 
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^Dt.,,  TIk  Nubian  Gcograplxei'  intiorsfs  us, 
lit  Hie  city  was  furrousdcd  by  a  well  cultivated 
mAijt  abottoding  in  fruits  and  harvcft^ ;  but 
\tfe  have  now  given  place  to  fandB  and  barren 
tfirta.  The  ruins  of  Abydos  above  mentioned 
^  iliU  to  be  feen  near  thb  place «    Set  Abydos, 

h. 

*  To  ENFIRE.  V.  a,  ffrom  /re.]  To  fire ;  to 
I  on  fire ;  to  Kindle.    Obfolete.— 

So  hard  tbofe  heavenly  beauties  be  enfir*dt 
As  things  dhine,  left  paiEons  da  impreie. 

•  Spenfer, 

•E>fFORCE.  fh  /  [from  force.']  P<jwcr> 
tagth ;  not  ufed,-^ 

He  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  fingle  6gbt, 
&s  a  petty  ent^prife  of  fmall  enferte.    .  A&^- 
[i.)  *  To  Enforce,  v.  a.  [em/orcir^  French.]  i. 
tjpre  ftreogtb  to;  to  ftrengthcn  ',  to  invigorat^f- 
To  make  or  gain  by  forces—  . :  ' 

The  idle  Hiole,  enJhrsiMg  furious  wayr . 
•Piling  the  mark  of  his  mifaimcd  fight,    .  • 
IW  f^Il  to  ground.  ,     Faify  ^ueen. 

Sometimes  with  lunatic  bans^  fometimes  whh 

•  prayYs 

Mree  thefr  cbtrity...  Sbak^.  K*  Lear, 

lopnt  in  ad  by  vlofcnci  -^ 

,    Skcr  away  a«  fwift  as  ftonts 
i^rcfd  from  the  old  AlFyrian  Oings. 

SifaAeJp.  Henry  V. 
Jo  infligate ;  to  provoke ;  to  urge  on  j  to  am- 

FearMfjC  bear.  Wipgs^  and  t2%t  er{for€^(i  my 

Birougb  ivo<xis  and  plains,  Fairy  ^een. 

If  you  knew  to  whom  you  (htw  this  honouTy 
know  you  would  be  prouder  of  th<  work, 
fiin  coftomary  bounty  can  enforce  you.  Sbaktf* 
To  argc  with  energy. — 

Afl  revoke 
W  ignorant  ele<aion  ;  enforce  his  pride, 
Ind  bis  old  hale  to'  ;^oii.  Sbake/p.  Corio/amit. 
k  prcTailcd  wttfi  him,  by  enforcing  the  ill  con- 
tfttce  of  his  refufal  to  take  the  o(fke^  which 
iW  Be  interpreted  to  his  diflike  of  the  court. 
(Wd'o«.~To  avoid  all  appearance  of  difaiTec- 
K  \  have  taken  care  to  enforce  loyalty  by  an 
acible  ailment.  5«»//.  6.  To  compel  j  to 
inin.— 

For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  yoa, 
«at  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  cviL 

^  Sbakejpeare, 

•;«^  diUbin  conceived  by  that  queen,  that  fo 
Jc'  a  rebel  (hould  prevail  againft  her,   did 
*f  ind  almoff  enforce  her  to  fend  over  that 
fhtf    rmy.  Davies  on  Ireland^      7.  To  prefs 
'*  a  cbargd    Ltttfe  ufed.— 
1  this  pi)int  chaise  him  home,  that  be  afe(5t8 
r^tianrck  pow'r :  If  he  eVade  us  there, 
^f^rct  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people^ 
an*!  that  the  fpoils  got  on  the  Antiates 
*^4*j»t'cr  dittnbuted.  Sbakefp.  Qorlolanus. 

*•  *  roE;»roK:L.  v.  n.  To  prove;  to  e- 
^^;  '0  ihcw'beyund  contradidion. — Which 
"•nfucbcifc  we  mtifl  obey,  unlefs  there  be 
«^n  flicwcrd,  which  mav  ncceflarily  enforce  that 
t  'iw  of  icafon,  or  of  God,  doth  enjohi  th« 
«r;.ry.  Hooker. 
■  ENFORCEDLY.  Wv.  [from  r«/cm.  J    By 


violence ;  not  voluotarily ;  not  fpontaacoafly ;  not 

by  choicc.^- 

If  thou  did 'ft  put  this  four  c«ld  habit  on. 
To  caftigate  thy  pride,  'twere  welli  hut  thou 
Doll  it  enforcedly:  thou'dft  courtier  be. 
Were  thou  not  "beggar.  $bakejp*  Timon^ 

•  ENFORCEMENT,  n.f  [from  enforce.]  j. 
An  aft  of  violence ;  compuliion ;  force  offered.-^ 

Confefs  't^vas  hers,  and  by  what  rough  en* 
forcement 
You  pot  it  from  her.  Sbake/peare^ 

— He  that  coctei¥ieth  againft  tbefc  enforcements^ 
may  €fi6ly  mafter  or  refift  them.  Reiieigh^i  Hifiory, 
%.  Sanftion  ;*  that  which  gives' forof  to  a  law.— 
The  rewards  and  ^uniOimcnts  of  another  life, 
wbidi  tb«,Almigbty  has  eftablifhed  as  tjie  e^fo^c 
mentf  oT  his  law,  are  of  weight  enough  to  deter- 
mine the  choice.  Locjkr* .  3.  Motive  of  coovidion  ; 
urgent  mridcnde. — The  perfpn*! -defcent  of  Qod 
himfelf^  and' his  aflfumptton  of  our  Qelh  to  his  di- 
yinity,  was  an  enforcement  beyond  all  the  method© 
of  wifdom  that  wetie  ever  made  nfe  of  int  Ibc  world. 
Hammond  on  Fmdamentah.  -4.  PrtiHag  ou* 
gcnce.-^ 

More  than  I  have  faid^ 
The  leiChrc  and  enfircement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  d w«R  .on.  SbtUufp.  Rkhard  III^ 

♦  ENFORCER,  n.f  (from  et^force.]  Compel- 
ler ;  one  who  effcfts  by  violence. — When  a.  num 
ttfmbles  a  cyikider  <or  roller  dow9/an  hMl,  'tis  cer- 
tain that,  the  mian  is  the  violeBt<*ii/9rr«r  of  the  firft 
motion  of  it.  Hammond^ s  FufidtttneataU* 

JENFORD,.. a  village  W.  of  E^cHey,  Wilts.     . 

*  ENFOULDRED.  adj.  [kotn  foudre,  French.} 
Mixed  with  lightning.    ObToltfie., — 

Heart  cannot  think  what  «ouragc  and  what 
cries. 
With  foul  enfauldred  fmoak  lindflafliing  fire. 
The  helKbred  beaft  thiew  tbrtb  unto  the  ikies. 

Fairy  ^ueen, 
<  fo  ENFRANCHISE,  v.  a.  [from  frambife\ 
I.  To  ^dmit  to  the  privileges  of  a  freeman.— The 
Englilh  colonies,  and  fome  fepts  of  th^  Iriihryt 
enfranchfed  by  fpecial  charters,  were  admitted  to 
the  benefit  of  the  laws.  Davies  on  Ireiand.-^^O'^ 
mulus  was  the  natural  parent  of  all  tbofe  people 
that  were  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Rome,  or  of 
thofc  that  jwere  after  incorporated  and  enfranchi^ 
Jed  into  that  name,  city,  or  government.  Hale's 
Origin  of  Mankind,  a.  To  fet  free  from  flavery. 
— Men,  forbearing  wine,  come  from  diinking 
healths  to  a  draught  at  a  meal ;  and  laftly,  to  dif- 
conttnue  altogether :  but  if  a  man  have  X^it  forti- 
tude and  refoivtioo  to  enfranchife  himfelf  at  once, 
that  is  the  beft.  Bacon**  Fffays. — If  they  won  a 
battle,  prifonrrs  became  flaves,  and  continued  fo 
in  their  generations,  unlefs  ^rancbifed  by  their 
mafters.  Temple.  3.  To  free  or  relcaie  from  cul- 
tody. — 

His  miftrefs 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lockt  in  her  cryftal  looks 
— Belike,  that  now  (he  hath  enfrancb'u^d  them. 
Upon  fome  other  pawn  for  fealty.  Sbakefp. 

4.  To  denizen ;  to  endenizen. — Thefc  words  have 
been  enfrancbifed  among  ft  us.  Watts. 

♦  ENFRANCHISEMENT,  nj.  [from  enfran- 
chife.] I.  Inveftiture  of  the  privileges  of  a  deni- 
zen.— The  incorporating  a  man  into  any  fqcictyt 

or 
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or  bod^"(^»lit9ck.  For  ex^nnpf^,  be  that  is  by 
charter  made  dtni7cii  of  England,  is  laid  to  be 
cnfrancliiftfd  ;  atrtl  fo  is  he  that  »  made  ,a  citizen 
of  London,  or  other  city,  or  burgefs  of  any  town 
corporate,  becaufe  be  is  made  partaker  of  thofc 
liberties  that  appertain  to  thecoiporation.CMi^r/. — 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  farther  fcope, 

Thin  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 

Enfrancbifcmmt  immediate  on  his  knees, 

Shakejp.  Richard  II. 
%.  Releafe  from  prifon  or  from'  flavery.^ 
Never  did  captive  with  a  ftetr  heart 

Caft  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 

His  golden  Qncontroul'd  gMfratubifimfnt. 

Shakejp,  Richard  U* 

^ENFROZEK,^rfM3^[fiwny>v«f».]  Con- 
gealed with  coW.    Not  u(cd.— 

Yet  to  augment  the  anguilh  of  my  fmart. 

Thou  baft  enfrozem  her  dii^ainful  breaft* 

That  no  one  diibp  of  pity  there  doth  re^. 

Spen/er  m  Lave* 

ENGADINA,  a  territory  of  the  republic  of  the 
OrifonB  among  the  Alps;  extending  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  Inn,  from  its  fource  to  the  Ti- 
rolefe.    It  is  divided  into  the  Upftr  and  Ltxwer  : 

I.  EmgadinAy  low  BR,  has  a  fertile  foil  and 
produces  com  and  fruits  abundantly.  It  is  fub- 
divkled  into  3  communities.  Cernets  is  the  chief 
town. 

%.  Enoaoina,  v»i»er,  U  a  beautiful  diftrid, 
but  on  account  of  its  elevation  produces  little  elfe 
but  rye  aivd  barley,  the  cold  weather  fetting  in 
earlv  and  eriding  late.  Even  in  fammer,  the  air 
is  onen  very  piercing  and  the  corn*  much^hurt  by 
hoar  froft.  Hence  the  Italian  proverb,  •«  Enf^a^ 
dtfia  terra  Jina^  fe  nonfftjfe  la  pruina  i**  u  e.  "  En- 
radina  would  be  a  fine  country,  were  there  no 
froft.**^  It  13  Tulxttvided  into  two  communities, 
and  contain^  4^00  fouls.    Zuts  is  the  capftal. 

(i.)  *  To  ENGAGE,  -r.  a.  ^engager,  French.] 
1.  To  make  liable  for  a  debt  to  a  creditor. — 
I  have  engaj^^d  myfelf  to  a  dear  friend, 

Engaged  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy, 

To  feed  my  means.  Shakejp.  Merch.  of  Venice, 
a.  To  impawn  ;  to  ftake. — 

They  moft  periidioufly  condemn 

Thofe  that  engaged  their  lives  for  them.  Hudib, 
3.  To  enhft  5  to  bring  into  a  party. — All  wicked 
men  are  of  a  party  againft  religion  :  fomc  luft  or 
intereft  engageth  them  againft  it  Ttllotfon.  4.  To 
embark  in  an  affair. — So  far  had  we  engaged  our- 
felvcs,  unfortunate  fouls,  that  'we  lifted  not  to 
complain,  fince  our  complaints  could  not  but  car- 
ry the  preateft  accufation  to  oorfWves.  Sidney. — 
Before  1  engage  myfelf  in  giving  any  anfwer  to  this 
objeAion  of  inconfumptible  lights,  I  would  fee  the 
effect  certainly  averred.  Digby  on  Bodies,  5.  To 
unite  (  to  attach ;  to  make  adherent. — Good  na- 
ture engages  every  body  to  him.  Addifon.  6.  To 
induce ;  to  win  by  plcafine  means ;  to  gain. — 
To  ev'ry  duty  he  could  minds  engage^ 

Provoke  their  courage,  and  command  their  rage. 

Waller, 
His  beauty  tbeie,  and  thofe  his  blooming  age, 

1  he  reft  his  houfc  and  his  own  fame  en^a-c. 

Dryden^s  jEneld, 
So  fhall  I  court  thy  dcarcft  truth, 

When  beauty  ccafcs  to  engage i 
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So  thinking  on  thy  chirming  youtti  " 
I'll  lore  it  o'er  again  in  age.  Prnr. 

7.  To  bind  by  any  appointment  or  contra^,— Wt 
have  been  firm  to  our  aHic«,  without  decBuiiij 
any  expence  to  which  ut  had  engaged  ourfidvo^ 
and  wc  have  even  exceeded  our  engagement.  M 
terbury,  8.  To  feize  by  the  attention:  as,  he  wK 
deeply  engaged  in  converiation.  9.  To  emplof] 
to  hold  in  bufinefs. — 

'  For  (  fhall  fing  of  battles,  blood,  and  rage, 
Which  piinces  and  their  people  did  rmgogf. 

10.  To  encounter ;  to  fight*— 

The  rebel  knave,  who  dares  hii  prince  et 

PlWes  the Juft  viaim  of  his  royal  rage.     P^ 
(».)  ^  To  Encage,  i*.  «.    i.  To  conflia;! 
6ght. — Upon  advertifement  of  the  Scots  u^ 
the  earl  of  Holland  was  fcnt  with  a  body  to  end 
and  engage  with  it.  Chrettd*    3.  To  embark! 
any  bufinefs ;  to  enlift  io  any  party. — 
TIs  not  indeed  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  fwcM  my  page 
With  wind  and  noife.  Dryde^s  VetM 

•ENGAGEMENT.  «. /.  [from  rwgfjr;^ 
gagemenu  French.]     i.  The  ad  of  eng^iog,  ^ 
pawning,  or  making  liable  to  a  debt.     1.  ObSf 
tion  by  contrad. — Wc  have,  in  expence,  excel 
^  f:^t  engagementi,  Atterbury,    3,  Adbercocc 
a  party  or  caufe ;  partiality. — Thia  pradice  "% 
be  obvious  to  any  who  imp.irtially,  and  v^tU 
engagement^  is  at  the  pains  to  examime.  5xpi7?. 
Employment  of  the  attention. — Play,   cither  1 
our  too  conftant  or  too  long  engagement  in  it,  1 
comes  like  an  employment  or  profcffion.  it^r 

5.  Fight;  confli<ft;  battle.  A  word  very  pad 
cal. — 

Our  army,  led  by  valbrt  Torrifmood, 
Is  now  in  hot  engagement  with  the  Moor*.  i)fl 

Encouraged  by  defpair,  or  obftinate 
To  fall  like  men  in  arms,  fome  dare  renew 
Feeble  engagetnent,  meeting  glot  ious  fate 
On  the  firm  land.  Pl^ 

6.  Obligation ;  move. — TTiis  is  the  greatcft  <i 
gagement  not  to  forfeit  an  opportunity.  Hamtx^ 
Fundamentals. 

{u)  ENOANNO,  or  Deceit  Is  LAKD.anifba 
in  the  Eaftem  fea,  a  lltOe  diftant  from  the  S W.  cd 


of  the  iftand  of  Sumatra. 
5.  9.  S. 


Lon.  loa.  44.  E.  U 


'rompeur,  or  FAI.SI  CkA 
of  Hifpaniola,  x6|iniksN'^ 
n.  71.  25.  W.  of  Paris.    \M 

V,  a,  [from  gaoJA    To  jffil« 


(2.)  Emganno  Tromp 
the  Eaftermoft  land  < 
Point  L'Epee.    Lon. 
19.  3.  N. 

*  To  ENGAOL.  V,  a,  [from  gaoJJ] 
fon ;  to  confine.— 

Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaoPd  oej 
tongue. 
Doubly  portcullisM  with  my  teeth  and  lips. 

Shatt 

•  To  ENGARRTSON.  v.  a,  [from  Z^m'^ 
To  proteA  by  a  garrifon.— Neptune  with  a  gttf^ 
doth  fr7^i.rrifon  her  ftrongly.  HoweL 

ENGARSBY,  a  village  in  Leicefterfbirc. 

ENGASTRIMYTHI,  in  Pagan  theology^ 
Pythiarrs,  or  prieftefl'ts  of  ApoUo,  who  deliv^d 
oraclto  from  within,  without  any  aftion  of  t^ 
mouth  or  lips.    The  ancient  philolbphers,  5cc 
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rf  divided  upon  the  ful»jei5t  of  the  cngaflrinriythi, 
lippoCTates  mentions  it  as  a  difcafe  ;  others  will 
a?e  it  a  kind  of  divination  ;  others  attribute  it  to 
sc  polTrfCon  of  an  evil  fpirit  ;  and  others  to  art 
cd  mechanifm.  M.  Scottus  maintains,  that  the 
ijj.iftrimythi  of  the  ancients  were  poets,  who, 
hrn  the  pnVfts  could  not  fpeak,  fupphcd  the  dc- 
ct  by  explaining:  in  vcrfe  what  Apollo  di»ftatcd  in 
ic  cavity  of  tlie  bafon  on  the  facred  tripod. 
ENGAYKV.S,  a  village  iu  Ellex,  between  Great 
id  Little  Claxton. 

ENCELACH,  a  town  of  Oermany  in  Lower 
ixnny,  15  miles  SW.  of  Alfeld. 
ENGELBERG,  an  abbey  of  the  Helvetic  re- 
ublic,  in  the  late  canton  of  Underwald,  in  a  val- 
y,  5  miles  ESE.  of  Saxlen. 
ENGEI>BRECHTS,  a  town  of  Auaria,  5  milee 
|NW.  of  Bavarian  Waidhoven. 
ENGELHARTZEL,  a  town  of   Auftria,  9 
lilc^  E.  of  Palfau.  ^ 

ENGELIIAUS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  In  the  cir- 
tof  Saatz,  2  miles  ESE.  of  Carifbad. 
ENGELHOLM,  a  lea  port  of  Sweden,  E.  of 
ic  Citcgat,  with  a  good  harbour,  45  miles  W, 
fCbrilVianAadt.  Lon.  la.  49.  E.  Lat.  56.  13.  N. 
ENGELSBERG,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  prin- 
ip:i!ity  ot  Appau,  5  miles  NNW.  of  Freu- 
tnlhM. 

ENGELSBURG,  a  town  of  PrnfTia,  in  the  ter- 
iory  of  Culm  ;  12  mil«8  NE.  of  Culm. 
ENGELSDORF,  a  town  of  Rohemi^i,  in  the 
ircic  of  Boirflau,  10  miles  NNE.  of  Krotlau. 
ENGELSTEIN,  a  town  of  Pruliia,  in  the  pro- 
mcc  of  Naranjren,  48  miles  SE.  of  Konigfberg. 
ENGELSTETTEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
if 'Trhduchy  of  Auftria,  13  miles  E.  of  Vienna. 
ENGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  the  principality 
fStuhlingcn,  11  miles  NNW.  of  Couflance. 
(I.)  •  To  ENGENDER,  v.  a.  [mgendrer,  FrJ 
.  To  beget  between  different  fcxes. — This  ba(- 
[•d  love  is  engendered  betwixt  luft  and  idleficfs. 
i**^     a.  To  produce ;  to  form.— 

Oh  nature!    thou,    who  of  the  felf-famc 
mettle, 
^'hereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  pufH, 
tngender'ft  the  black  toad  and  adder  blue. 

Sbake/p.  Timon, 

Again,  if  fouls  do  other  fouls  btget, 
Tis  by  thcmfelves,  or  by  the  body's  pow'r: 

If  by  themfclves,  what  doth  their  working  let, 
But  they  might  fouls  engender  cv'ry  hour  ? 

Davie  J, 

•  To  excite ;  to  caufc ;  to  produce. — 

Say,  can  you  fait  ?  Your  llomachs  are  too 
young. 
And  abftinence  engenders  maladies.         Sbakejp. 

The  prcfcnce  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Amongft  his  fubje(?ts  and  hi^  loyal  friend b.5i&«>t^ 

That  engenders  thundci'  in  his  breall, 
And  makes  him  roar  Ihefc  accuralion*  forth. 

Sbakejp. 

"-It  onloads  the  mind,  engenders  thoughts,  and 

'CifPUCT  virtue.  Addifon,    4.  To  bring  forth.— 

Vice  engenders  ihamc,  and  folly  broods  o'er 

jncf.  Prior. 

^»0     ToENOENOEa.  V.  «.    Tubecaufcd;t9 

*  produced.— 

Vot.VUI.  PartH. 
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Thick  clouds  arc  fpread,  and  dorms  engender 
there.  hr^den^ 

ENGENTHAL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  tbc 
circle  of  Franconia,  13  miles  E.  of  Nuremberg. 

(1.)  ENGER,  or  >   a  county  of  Germany,  ill 

(i.)  ENGERS,  \  the  circle  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  electorate  of  Treves. 

(a.)  E^Gers,  the  capital  of  the  above  county, 
frated  on  the  H.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  ii  miles  K, 
of  Coblent;^.    Lon.  ^.  3a.  E.  Lat.  50.  ^s-  N. 

(}.>  Enofr  skE,  a  iake  of  C<urinthla,  16  miles 
NNW.  of  Fcllklrchen. 

ENGERSTORFF,  in  Auftria,  to  nli'cs  SW.  of 
Zifttrfdoif. 

ENGHAM,  a  village  near  Swinford,  Berkfhirc. 

ENGUriM,      ■)  a  rich  town  of  the  French  re- 

ENGHIEN,  or  >  public,  in  the  department  o£ 

ENGHUIN,  3  Jemappes,  and  cidtvant  pro- 
vince of  AUilrian  ilaihault  j  famous  for  a  battle 
foUght  near  it,  commonly  called  the  battle  of 
Si  EENKiRK,  between  the  Britilh 'Under  K.  Wil- 
liam IlL  and  the  French  under  M^rlhal  Luxem- 
burgh ;  whcrtin  the  latter  were  vi^ftorious ;  and 
Gen.  Mackay,  the  vid\or  at  Killicrankie  in  1689, 
^as  killed  Enghein  lies  15  miles  SW.  of  firuflcls. 
Lon.  4.  5.  E.  Lat.  50*  4a.  N* 

(i.)  ENGIA,  EciNA,  or  EriNA,  an  idand  o£ 
European  Turkey,  in  the  gulf  lb  called  (N^  3.) 
near  the  coaft  of  the  Morea;  anciently  called 
Oenone,  j9Egina,  and  MvrmidonIa.  Some 
gcogrnph^^rs  ftate  it  to  be  %%\  miles,  others  30,  ia 
circumlerence.  Miny  fine  rcli^its  of  antiquity  are 
rtill  to  be  fecn  on  it.    See  iCoiNA,  N**  a. 

(a.)  Engia,  qr  Engina,  the  capital  of  the  a<* 
bove  ifland.  Sec  JEgina,  N*  3.  It  contain^ 
about  800  houfes  and  a  caflle ;  and  Ues  a5  miles 
SSW.  of  Athchs.   Ix>n.  13.  59.  E.  Lat.  37.  4a.  N* 

(3.)  Enoia,  or)   GULF  OF,  a  kulf  on  the  SE» 

ENGINA,  5  coa^  o*"  Turkey  m  Europe, 
fo  narred  from  the  ifland,  (N^  i.)  between  Liva- 
dia  and  the  Murea ;  about  60  miles  long  froni 
KW«  to  SE.  and  a j  broad  at  the  mouth. 

(i.)  •  ENGINE.  «./.  \enginy  French  ;  Ingegno^ 
Italian.]  i.  Any  mechanical  complication,  in 
which  various  movements  and  parts  concur  to  one 
tffc<a.     a.  A  military  machine. — 

This  IN  our  engine,  lowers  that  overthrows  ; 

Our  rpdar  that  hurts,  our  Iword  that  wounds 
our  foes.  Falrfaxm 

3.  Any  inftrumcnt.^Thc  fword,  the  arrow,  the 
gun,  with  many  tcnible  engines  of  death,  will  be 
well  employed.  Knleiji^h^s  EJfajs. — 

He  takes  the  fciilars,  and  extends 
The  little  engine  on  hib  fingrrs  tnd».  Pope^ 

4.  Any  inftrument  tg  throw  water  upon  burnin|; 
houlVs.— ' 

Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  fome  the  engines  play; 
And  fome,  more  bold,  mount  ladcUrs  to  the 
fire.  Drjden.  - 

5.  Any  means  ufed  to  bring  to  pafs,  or  to  effe^.' 
Ufually  in  an  ill  fcnfi!. — Prayer  muft  be  divine  and 
heavenly,  which  the  devil  with  all  his  engines  fo 
violently  oppofelh.   Duppa*s  Rules  for  De^fotkm* 

6.  An  agent  for  another.     In  contempt.— 
They  had  th'  efpecial  engines  been,  to  rear 

His  fortunes  up  into  the  Itate  they  were.  Daniel, 
{%.)  EKGiiif,  in  mechanics,  is  a  compound  ma« 
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tliiney  diade  of  one  or  more  mechanical  powers, 
ss  levers,  puUies,  fcrews,  &c.  in  order  to  raife, 
cafty  or  Tuftsin  any  weight,  or  produce  any  eifedt 
which  could  not  be  cafiTy  effc^cd  otherwifc.  The 
word  is  formed  of  the  French  engirit  from  the  La- 
tin ingfnsum,  wit ;  from  the  ingenuity  exerted  in 
the  invention  of  engines  to  augment  the  cflfeA  of 
movuig  powers. 

(3.)  Engine  for.  eitinguishino  fires.  Sec 
Hydrostatics. 

(4.)  Engine,  pile,  one  contrived  for  driving 
piles.    See  Pile  engine. 

(5.)  Engine^  steam,  a  machine  to  raife  wa- 
ter by  the  force  of  fteam.    See  Steam- engine. 

(i.)  ♦  ENGINEER.  »./.  [mgin^nier,  Fr.]  One 
who  manages  engines ;  one  who  directs  the  artil- 
lery of  an  army.— * 

For  'tis  the  fport  to  have  the  engineef 

Hoift  with  his  own  petard.       Sbakefp,  Hamlet, 
Him  thus  enrag'd, 

Defcrying  from  afar,  fome  engineer^ 

Dezt'rous  to  guide  th'  unerring  charge, defign'd/ 

By  one  nice  £^ot,  to  terminate  the  war.  Philips. 
—An  author  who  points  his  fatire  at  a  great  man, 
is  like  the  engineer  who  (ignallzed  himfetf  by  this 
liagenerous  pradtice.  Addifon, 

(a.)  An  Engineer,  in  the  military  art,  (hould 
be  poflelfed  of  a  perfect  knowledge  in  mathema- 
tics, fo  as  to  delineate  upon  paper,  or  mark  upon 
th<  ground,  all  forts  of  forts,  and  other  works 
proper  for  o0*ence  and  defence.    He  Ihould  un- 
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300  on  an  average  in  breadth.  From  tbelfoff. 
land  in  Kent,  which  may  be  termed  tbe  £.  pont 
of  the  triangle,  to  Berwick  on  Tweed,  whidis 
the  N.  its  length,  in  a  ftraigbt  line,  is  545  m9es; 
from  Berwick  to  the  Lands  End  in  ConmaH^ 
Which  is  its  W.  it  is  415,  and  from  thence  to  tkc 
S.  Foreland,  it  is  340  miles.  It  is  bounded  bf 
Scotland  on  the  N.  by,  the  Engliih  Qiannel  oo^ 
S.  which  feparates  it  from  France ;  by  tbe  Ger- 
man Sea  on  the  £.  and  NE.  and  by  St  (jvs^\ 
or  the  Irifti  Channel,  on  the  W. 

(1.)  England,  ancient  ACCOtrNTS  or.  tL 
what  time  the  ifland  of  Britain  was  firft  peoptf 
is  uncertain ;  nor  do  we  know  whether  the  foutbtn 
or  northern  parts  were  firft  inhabited.  Wc  hi« 
no  accounts  that  can  be  depended  upon  before 6 
anival  of  Julius  Csefar,  and  it  is  certain  beM 
the  fouthem  parts  full  of  people  of  a  very  wal 
difpofition.  Tbefe  people,  according  to  Defi| 
were  a  colony  of  the  Gauls ;  and  this  opiQioafl 
embraced  by  moft  of  the  ancient  as  well  as 
dem  writers.  It  is  chiefly  founded  on  iheagfBl 
mcnt  obferved  by  the  Romans  between  the  I 
natiohs  in  their  cuftoms,  manners,  hnguafc, 
ligfon,  government,  way  of  fighting,  &c  11 
more  northern  inhabitants,  according  to  TadOj 
came  from  Germany.  This  he  infers  from  f 
make  of  then*  limbs  \  but  Caefar  fimply  calls  tk 
Aborigenes, 

(3.)  England,   ancient  customs  ofti 
ORIGINAL  inhabitants  OF.    Thc  ftritoiis, 


derftand  the  art  of  fortification,  fo  as  not  only  to,    cording  to  the  Roman  hiftorians,  were  very  1 


be  able  to  difcover  the  defers  of  a  place,  but  to 
find  a  remedy  proper  foi  them ;  as  alfo  how  to 
make  an  attack  upon,  as  well  as  to  defend,  the 
place.  Engineers  fhouid  therefore  be  brare  as 
well  as  ingenious.  When  at  a  fiege  they  have  nar- 
rowly ftirveytd  the  place,  they  are  to  make  their 
report  to  the  general,  by  acquainting  him  which 
part  they  judge  the  wcaked,  and  where  approach- 
es may  be  made  with  moft  fuccefs.  Their  bufi- 
nefs  is  alfo  to  delineate  the  lines  of  circumvallation 
and  contrairallation,  taking  all  tbe  advantages  of 
the  ground  ;  to  mark  out  the  trenches,  places  of 
arms,  batteries,  and  lodgments,  taking  care  that 
none  of  their  works  be  flanked  or  difcovered  from 
the  place. 

*  ENGINERY.  «./.  [from  englne.\  i.  Tbe 
art  of  managing  artillery.— They  may  defcend  in 
Diathematics  to  fortification,  archite<flure,  engine' 
ry^  or  navigation.  Milton  on  Education,  2.  En- 
gines of  war ;  artillery, — 

We  few  the  foe 
Approaching,  grofs  and  huge,  in  hollow  ciibe 
Training  his  devlifh  enginery,  Milton, 

*  To  ENGIRD.  *.  fl.  [from  gird,]  To  encir- 
cle ;  to  furround ;  to  environ ;  to  encorapafs.-* 

My  heart  is  drown M  with  grief. 
My  body  round  mgirt  with  mifcry ; 
For  what's  more  miferable  than  difcontent  .^ 

Sbakejp. 
That  gold  muft  round  engird  thefe  brows  of 
mine.  Skakeft, 

(I.  I.)  ENGLAND,  the  fouthem  and  largeft  di- 
tifion  of  Great  Britain.  Including  Wales,  it  is  of 
a  triangular  form,  and  lies  between  Lon.  a  *T.  and 
7<*  W.  and  between  Lat..49^  and  56**  N.  extend- 
ing about  400  miles  in  leiigth  from  S.  to  N.  and 


merous,  at  the  time  of  Cac£ar*s  invafiort,  and 
their  country  well  ftocked  with  cattle.    Til 
houfes  refembled  thofe  of  the  Gauls ;  and  thrf 
fed  copper  or  iron  plates  weighed  by  a  cera 
ftandard  inftead  of  money.    Their  towns « 
confufed  parcel  of  huts  placed  at  a  fmalldii 
from  one  another,  Rcnerally  in  the  middle  rf 
wood,  to  which  all  the  avenues  were  flightljrgias 
ed  with  ramparts  of  earth,  or  with  trees.  All 
nations  were  in  a  ftata  of  the  moft  wretched  1 
barifm,  even  when  compared  with  thc  bartart 
Gauls  on  the  continent.    Thc  ufe  of  dothei 
fcarce  known  in  the  ifland.    Only  tbe  inbabitiM 
of  the  fottlhem  coaft  covered  their  nakednefti 
the  Ikins  of  wild  btafts ;  and  this  rather  to  a; 
giving  oflence  to  the  ftrangers  who  came  to  til 
with  them,  than  out  of  any  principle  of  dccc* 
It  was  a  general  cuftom  among  the  Biitoca 
paint  their  bodies  with  the  juice  of  woad   Tk 
fliaved  their  beards,  all  except  their  upper  \ 
and  wore  long  hair.    They  are  alfo  laid  to  bi 
had  their  wives  in  Common,  bat  this  is  deoiedlf 
judicious  antiquaries,  who  think  it  either  a  Ibodd 
or  a  miftake  of  their  Roman  conquerors,  wbolP 
ing  therafelves  addided  to  the  moft  bealllf  nc^ 
thought  it  impoflSble  for  fcvcral  families  to  I* 
together  without  having  their  women  incomn* 
Tht  arms  of  the  Britons  were  a  fword,  a  W 
lance,  and  a  Hiield.    Breaft>plates  and  bdoril 
they  confidcred  as  incumbrances.    Tbey  oig| 
fought  in  chariots,  fome  of  which  were  arflj 
with  fcythes  at  the  wheels ;  they  were  fierce  a« 
cruel,  and  exceedingly  bloodthirfty.    When  d* 
ven  to  diftrefs,   they  could  fubfift  even  on  ^ 
bark  and  roots  of  trees ;  and  Dio  Cai&us  tells  t4» 
that  they  had  ready,  on  all  occafion%  a  certsj 
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kifld  of  food,  of  which, 

qaintitjr  of  a  bcao,  they  were  not  troubled  with 
hunger  or  thirft  for  a  lon^  time  after.  The  fouth- 
ero  nations,  were  more  ctvilizfcd  ;  and  the  Cantit, 
more  fo  than  any  of  the  reft.  SeeBaiTAiN,!.  ^  7. 
(4.)  England,  ancient  division  of.  Eng- 
land, including  Wales^  when  6rft  invaded  by  the 
Roman*,  was  divided  into  17  petty  ftatcs.  i.  The 
Dinmonii,  Dunmonii,  or  Donmonii,  inhabited 
Cornwall  and  Devonihirc.  a.  The  Durotriges 
poflcflcd  Dorfctihirc.  3.  The  Bclgac  Somerfet- 
Ihinr,  Wilt(hire,  and  the  greater  part  of  Hamp- 
Ihirc.  4.  The  Atrebates  inhabited  Berkfiiire.  5. 
The  Rttni  inhabited  Surrey,  SuflTex,  and  part  of 
Ujc  coaft  of  HampQiire.  6.  The  Cantii  inhabited 
nd  gave  name  to  Kent,  7.  The  Dgbuni  are 
ibccd  by  Ptolemy  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  Thames, 
mr  its  head,  in  6loucefter(hirc  and  Oxfordlhire. 
1  The  Catticuchlani,  Calyeuchlani,  Cattidudani, 
orCatfaidudani,  inhabited  Buckiughamfhire,  Bed- 
fcrdihire,  and  Herttordihire.  9.  The  Triooban- 
ki  poflTeflTcd  Eflex  and  Middlcfcx.  10.  The  Iceni, 
irhofe  country  comprehended  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
Cunbridge,  and  Huntingdonfhire,  are  by  Ptole- 
»y  called  Sim^ni,  and  by  others  Tigeni,  Camb- 
IcD  isofjopinion,  that  they  were  the  people  whon> 
Orlar  calls  CcnomarnL  if.  The  Coritani  inha- 
li|al  NorthamptoDihire,  Lieccfterihirc,  Rutland- 
Ire,  JLiocolalbire,  Nottinghamfhire,  and  I>er- 
Jyfliirc.  It.  The  Comavii  poflVflcd  Warwick- 
kire,  Worceftcrihirc,  Staffordlhire,  Shrbpfhire, 
»d  Cbelhire.  I.^  The  Silurcs  inhabited  Radnor- 
lire,  Brccknockfb  ire,  Glamorganihire,  Hereford- 
lire,  and  Monmouthihire.  14.  The  Demetz  in- 
wWted  part  of  Caermarthenlhire,  Pembrokelhire, 
l»d  Cardiganfliirc.  15.  The  country  of  the  Or. 
fcrices  comprehended  Montgomery  lb  ire,  Mcrio- 
•ethflure,  Caemarvonfhire,  Pcnbighfhire,  and 
JBatlhire.  16.  The  Btiirantes  poflcll'ed  Yorkdnrc, 
Oaiham,  LaocaOiire,  Weftmoreland,  and  Cum- 
•cdand.  17.  Northumberland  was  held  by  the 
Oltadini,  Ottadcni,  or  Ottalini.  Their  country, 
jccording  to  foroe,  reached  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Forth:  though  the  moft  commop  opinion  is,  that 
<  ruched  only  to  the  Tweed.  The  above  names 
Jc  plainly  Roman,  but  their  ctyfnology  ia  doubt- 
Wi  Britifh,  though  any  attempts  to  trace  their 
Krintion  from  words  in  the  old  Britiih  language, 
•oft  now  be  attended  with  great  unccrt^nty  and 
«Wcanty.    Sec  Britain,  N*»  I.  §  3.  4- 

{$')  England,  climate  of.  Dr  Aikin,  m 
w  Bngland  JXdineatedy  obferves,  that,  "  with 
Rlpca  to  climate,  England  is  fttuated  in  the  N. 
P^  of  the  temperate  zone,  fo  that  it  enjoys  but 
»  fcanty  (hare  of  thp  genial  influence  of  the  fun. 
"•almofphere  is  inclined  to  chillnefs  and  moifture, 
lubje^  to  frequent  and  fudden  changes;  and  is 
?wt  ^vouraole  to  the  growth,  than  to  the  ripen- 
*jKi  of  the  prod u As  of  the  earth.  No  country  is 
«*"«J  with  fo  beautiful  aud  lading  a  verdure ; 
^the  barvefts,  efpecially  in  the  northern  paru, 
«tt|ttently  foflfer  from  unfoafonable  rains ;  and  the 
i™i  often  fall  ihort  of  their  perfcd  maturity. 
***^njours  of  winter,  however,  as  well  as  the 
Py<*n»g  heaU  of  fummer,  arc  felt  here  in  a  much 
^degree  than  in  parallel  climates  on  the  conti- 
J^^Ucircumftaocc  common  to  all  iflands.  While 
™* «  ports  of  HoUaad  aiul  Ocroony  are;  every 
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if  they  took  but  the  winter,  locked  up  with  ice,  thofe  of  England,  and 
even  Scotland,  arc  never  known  to  faffer  this  in- 
convenience. The  weftern  fide  of  the  kingdom, 
receiving  firft  the  great  clouds  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  arc  afterwards  intercepted  in  their 
paffage  by  the  middle  ridge  of  hills,  is  coufider- 
ably  more  expofcd  to  rain  than  the  eaftern  ;  but 
the  latter,  is  more  frequently  involved  in  fogs  and 
mifts.  The  wK-^lc  country,  fome  particuf  ir  tpota 
excepted,  is  fufficicntly  hcaUhy ;  and  the  natural 
longevity  of  its  inhabitants  is  equal  to  that  of  aU 
moft  any  region." 

(6.)  England,  constitution  and  govern- 
ment OF.  The  Englilh,  or  rather  the  Britifti 
conftitution,  is  a  limited  monarchy,  or  a  govern-^ 
ment  by  the  united  powers  of  kmg,  lords,  and 
f:ommoD8.  It  has  long  been  jaftly  celebrated  a« 
uniting  the  advantages  and  avoiding  the  mconve* 
niencies  of  abfolute  monarchy,  apftocracy  and 
democracy.  It  originated  among  the  Anglo-Sax« 
ons,  and  was  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion by  the  patriotic  monarch,  Alfred  the 
Great.  U  was  ^terwvds  confiderably  infringed 
upon  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  fucceflbra, 
but  was  reftored  by  the  Magna  Charta  ;  and 
after  repeated  encroachments  by  different  mo* 
narchs,  was  anally  ameliorated,  cftablillied  and 
confirmed,  by  the  glorious  revolution  *m  1688. 
The  executive  power  is  vpfted  in  the  king,  and 
in  the  minifters,  judges,  juries,  and  other  grada- 
tions of  magiftracy  under  him^.  The  legiflative 
authority  is  entruftcd  to  the  two  houfes  ot  parli- 
ament. See  Commons,  King,  Law,  Lirbe- 
ty.  Lords,  Mag.va  Ckarta,  Parliament, 
ptERs,  Rights,  &c. 

(7.)KnGLAND,  ecclesiastical  govern  MENT 

OF.  Since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  fovcreiga 
of  England  has  been  called,  m  pubhc  writs,  tuc 
fupremc  head  of  the  church ;  but  thi^  title  conveys 
qo  fpiritual  meaning,  as  it  only  denotes  the  regal 
power  to  prevent  a'ny  ecclcfiaQic  '  differences,  or 
m  other  words,  futjlitutes  the  kmg  in  pUce  of 
the  pope ,  with  regard  to  temporalities  and  the  in- 
ternal economy  of  the  church.  The  kings  or  Eng- 
land never  intermeddle  in  ccdcfiaftical  difputes. 
They  only  give  i  f^nc^ion  tu  the  legnl  rights  of 
the  clergy.  The  church  of  Englmd,  iindcr  thic 
Uetcription  of  the  monarchical  pov.  *r,  is  govern- 
ed by  two  archbifhopi,  and  24  biij  ■  ps,  btfide^ 
the  bilhop  of  Sodor  ami  Man,  who,  not  U  ing 
poffeffcd  of  aa  Enghfti  barony,  doe^  not  fit  ia  the 
houfe  of  peers.  See  Archbishop  and  Bishop. 
England  contains  about  60  archdeacons,  {"ub^r- 
dinatc  to  thei?i  arc  the  rural  deacons,  formerly 
ftyled  arcbpre/byterst  who  fignify  the  biQiop's  plea- 
furc  to  his  clergy,  the  lower  clafe  of  which  con* 
fifts  of  pariih  priefts  (who  arc  called  redtors  or  vi- 
cars),  deacons,  and  curates.  See  Curate,  Dea- 
con, Parson,  and  Vicar.  The  eccleliaftical 
government  of  England  is,  properiy  fpeaking, 
lodged  in  the  convocation ;  which  is  a  national 
reprefcntation  or  fynod,  and  anfwers  pretty  near 
to  the  idea  of  a  pariiament.  They  are  convoked 
at  the  tame  time  with  every  parliament ;  and  their 
bufincfs  is  to  confider  or  the  ftatc  of  the  churchy 
and  to  call  thofe  to  an  account  who  have  advanced 
new  opinions,  inconlfftent  with  the  doarincsflf 
the  church  of  EngUnd.  Some  bigh-flyii^  cktgy- 
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ftitn  during  the  rcipn  of  queen  Anne,  and  in  the 
bcpini'.ing  of  that  of  Georgr  T.  raifcd  the  powers 
Af  the  convocation  ?o  a  heij:ht  tffat  w^s  inconfif- 
tent  with  the  pnn  -pics  of  religious  toleration, 
ind  indeed  of  civi!  liberty  :  fo  thnt  the  crown  ipfras 
obliged  to  exert  its  preroeatne  of  calling  the  mem- 
htT%  together,  and  oi  diffolving  them  ;  and  ever 
fincc  they  have  not  been  permitted  to  lit  for  any 
time,  In  which  they  could  do  bufinefs. 

(8/  Enolano,  genfral  modkrn  divisions 
^r.  Since  the  Norman  conqucft,  Enghnd  has  been 
divided  into  fix  circuits,  each  containing  a  certain 
number  of  counties ;  which  are  fubdivided  Into 
VAPFNTAKEs,  or  hundred^,  and  pari fhes.  Two 
judges  are  appointed  for  each  cucyit,  which  they 
^ifit  in  the  fpring  and  autumn,  for  admin  id  e  ring  he  had  fcnt  out  with  a  fmgle  galley  to  make  difc 
juftice  to  fubjeds  at  a  diflance  fron)  the  capital,  coveries  on  the  coaft.  Volufenus  did  not  lin^ 
Jn  holding  the  lent  (or  fpring)  afiizes,  the  north-  but,  having  made  what  obfervations  he  could, » 
<rn  circuit  extends  only  to  York  and  Lancafter: 
the  aHizes  at  Durham,  Ncwcaftle,  Carlisle,  and 
jVpplcby,  bciog  held  orily  in  the  aMtunrtn,  and 
diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  oHht  httgcirtuit, 
Thefc  circuits  and  counties  ai*e  as  follow  i  i. 
The  Home  Circuit  contains  the  counties  of  Effex, 
Hertford,  Kent;  Surrv'»  and  SufTt  x.  t,  f^or/olk 
d'rftti/ contains  thdfe  of  Bucks,' Bedford,  Uiint*- 
|ngdon»  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk.  .•?. 
Oxford  Circuity  Oxon,  Bf^rks,  Olouceftcr,  Wor- 
ceiier,  Monmouth,  Htifford,  Saloo,  and  Staf- 
ford. 4.  Midland  Qrcuitt  Warwick,  J-eiccfter. 
Derby,    Nottinghamii    Lincoln,    Rutland,    and 

^Northampton.    5.  fJ>;?/Tn  Crrrtt/V,  Hants,  Wilts,      .  _,  ^ ^^ ^.      ^ 

Dorfet,  Somerfet,  Devon  and  Cornwall.  6.  yorib-  ber  of  cavalr/  and  chariots  were  difpatchedloef 
^rn  Circuit.  York,  Durham,  Northutnl>crlapd,  pofe  his  landing,  while  a  confidcrable  body  of* 
Ijancafter,  Weftmoieland,  and  Cumberland.  Mid^  fantry  haftened  after.  What  chiefly  cmbaniifd 
dlcfei(  and  Chcfliire  arc  hot  cofttprehendcd  in  anyr  the  Romans  in  theif  attempt  to  land,  was  ^ 
circuit  J  the  former  being  the  feat  of  the  fupreme  largcnefs  of  their  fliips,  which  required  a  cool 
courts  of  juftice,  and  the  latter  a  county  palatine,    denible  depth  bf  water.    The  foldien  therrfcf 

BeGdes  the  40  counties  into  which  England  is  di- 
vided, there  are  counties  corporate,  cijnfifting  of 

certain  diftri<5ts,  to  which  the  liberties  and  jurif- 

elisions  peculiar  to  a  county  have  been  granted 

by  royal  charter.    See  Coumty,  {§  i,  ^A  Thus 

the   city  ot  London  is  a   county   diftincl  fron^ 

Middlefex;   the  cities  of  York,  Chefter,  Briftol, 

>Iorwich,  Worcefter,  ;*nd  the  towns  of  Kingfton 

tipon  Hull,  and  Kcwcaftlc  upon  Tyne,  afre  coun- 
ties of  themfclvcB,  diftin<?t  from  tnofc  in  which 

they  lie.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Behwick  upon 

Tweed,  which  ha:s  within  its  jurifdi^ion  a  fmall 

territory  of  two  miles  On  the  N,  fide  of  the  river; 

arid  which,  though  it  lies  in  Scotland,  isconfider- 

cd  In  law,  as  diftindt  from  both  kingdoms.    See 

Berwick,  N*»  «. 

(9.'^  England,  history  or,  from  Cjesar's 

ARRIVAL   IN   Britain,    to    his   departure 


the  fumracr  was  far  fpent,  and  therefore  only  pro* 
pofed  to  view  the  ifland,  and  learn  fomethinfr  of 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  natitr«;  aftfr 
which  he  could  more  eafily  cnfure  a  penuancDt 
conqueft  on  his  return.  Having  marched  aU  bit 
forces  into  the  country  of  the  Morini,  in  GauI, 
(the  late  province  of  Picardy,)  from  whence  wa 
the  fhorteft  paflage  into  Britain  ;  he  ordered  2II 
the  veflcls  that  lay  in  the  neighbouring  ports,  and 
a  fleet  which  he  had  built  the  year  before,  to  at- 
tend hini.  The  Britons  alarmed  at  his  prqviru 
tions,  fent  ambaffadors  with  offers  of  fubmiffitjo; 
biit  Caefar  though  he  received  them  with  grci, 
kindnefs,  did  not  abandon  his  intended  fcbcrat 
He  waited  till  the  arrival  of  C.  VolufcDus  wbtja 


turned  after  five  days  abfence,  and  Cxfar  imnje 
diately  frt  fail  for  Britain.  His  force  coa6ftnld 
two  legions  embarked  on  boai'd  8p  tranfportu 
and  he  appojnted  18  more  which  lay  wind-bo^nl 
about  8  miles  off,  to  convey  over  the  cavilry;  W 
thefe  laft  orders  were  ttx)  (lowly  executed,  whid 
occafioned  fome  difficulty  ifi  h|s  landing.  Alitl* 
Britiih  natioris  at  this  time  were  very  brafc  ak 
refolute,  owing  fo  the  continual  diflenfions  imoi| 
themfelves.  They  proved  therefore  verjrfonsi 
dablc  enemies  to  the  Romans  ;  but  the  femetfil 
fenfions,  which  had  taught  them  the  art  of  fr 
alfo  prevented  them  from  uniting.  As  fooe 
they  perceived  Casfar's  fleet  approaching,  a  ni 


were  obliged  to  leap  into  the  fca  while  \^ 
with  their  armour ;  and  at  the  fame  lime  to  «• 
tountcr  the  enemy,  who  wert  quite  difrfpff^ 
as  they  either  ftoOd  on  dry  ground,  or  wadrdtjj 
a  little  ifvay  into  the  water.  Cselar  perceitinglj 
difadvantage,  ordered  his  ealleysto  advance,  *iB 
their  broad  fide?  towards  the  ihore,  io  orid 
to  drive  the  BritOns  from  the  water  fide  with tw 
flings  *and  arrows.  On  this  the  Briions,  forpnW 
at  the  paileys,  a  fort  of  (hipping  they  had  ncflj 
before  feen,  began  to  give  ground.  The  ^^ 
however,  continued  ior  fome  time,  greatly  to 
difadvantagc  of  the  Romans ;  till  at  lift  CiK 
obferving  the  d^ftrefs  of  his  men,  caiifed  ic^^ 
of  his-  boats  to  be  manned,  and  fcnt  them  toijj 
afliftance  of  thofe  who  were  moft  expofcdtoM 
enemy's  aOault.  The  Romans  then  foon  got  w 
better  of  the'  undifciplincd  barbarians,  howc^ 


ictore  the  ttmc  of  Julius  Csefar,  the  "Romans  had    brave,  and  mide  good  their  landing ;  bat  thtf 


fcarcely  any  knowledge  of  Britain  ;  but  that  con- 
queror having  fubdued  moftoftheOallicnationsoh 
the  oppofitc  fide  of  the  channel,  began  to  think 
of  extending  bis  conquefts  by  the  rcdu(5tion  of 
Britain.  The  nftodve  for  this  expedition,  afcribed 
to  him  by  ^eutonius,  was  a  defire  of  enriching 
lihnfelf  by  the  Britiih  pearls,  which  were  then 
very  much  efttcmed.  The  pretence,  however, 
to  juftify  his  invalion,  was.  that  the  Britons  had 
fent  aflTiftance  to  the  Gauls  during  his  wars  with 
them.   Cxiar  undertook  bis  firft  expedition  when 


ivcrc  unable  to  purfue  the  enemy  for  want  of  * 
▼airy,  which  had  not  yet  arrived.  TheBnto* 
were  fo'dlfheartened  with  this  bad  fuccefet  t» 
they  immediately  fcnt  ambaffadors  to  fuc  w 
peace  ;  which  was  granted,  on  condition  of  tncf 
delivering  ft  certain  number  of  hofb^cs  for  tbw 
fidelity.  Part  of  thefe  they  brought  '^^^^^1 
and  prornifcd  ^o  return  in  a  few  days  ^ Jr 
reft,  who,  they  faid,  lived  at  fome  diftance.  ^ 
in  the  me^n  time,  the  18  tranfports  ^'*'^^?^ 
Q^iax*^  caulry>  being  drifcn  back  by*  ^^ 
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mn,  and  the  fleet  being  greatly  damaged,  the 
ritonu  broke  their  engagements,  and  fell  uncx- 
ddly  on  the  7th  legion  while  bulled  in  foraging'. 
ffar  haftcned  to  Aeir  afliftance  with  two  cohorts, 
d  at  laft  repulfrd  the  enemy.    This,  however, 
uvctl  only  a  temporary  deliverance  ;  Tor  the  Bri- 
iu>  thinking  it  would  be  polfible  to  cut  off  a'l 
e  Romans  at  once,  drew  together  a  great  body 
horic  and  foot,  which  boldly  advanced  to  the 
)raati  entrenchments.     But  Cscfar  cime  out  to 
■rtthcm;  and  the  undifriplmcd  Britons  being 
al/If  to  cope  with  the  Rominfi,  were  put  to 
jtitwiih  great  Caughter.     Having  burned  fcvc- 
towns  and  villages,  the  victors  returned  to 
ar  camp,  where  they  were  foun  followed  by 
» deputies  from  the  Britons.     Cxfar  being  in 
fltof  horfe,  and  afraid  Irft  another  ftorm  fliould 
^n>y  the  rcmamder  of  his  fleet,  granted  them 
Kf,  on  condrtion  of  their  fendine  him  double 
;  Dumber  of  hoftages  into  Oaul  which  they  had 
"ore  promifed.     The  fame  night  he  fct  fail,  and 
d  arrived  lafc  in  Oaul.    The  Britons  no  fooner 
itcired  the  Romans  gone,'th'an  they  again  broke 
tti^h  their  engagements.   .Of  all  the  ftates  who 
I  promifed  to  fend  hoftages,  only  two  perform- 
Ihcir  promifes  ;  and  this  ncgle<5t  fo  provoked 
ftr,  tjiat  he  determined  to  return  the  year  fol- 
liiij;  with  a  far  greater  force.     Having,  there- 
e,  aufcd  his  old  veflels  to  be  refitted,  and  ma- 
ftcrt^  ones  to  be  built,  he  arrived  off  the  coaft 
Britain  with  a  fleet  of  600  fliips  and  a 3  galleys', 
e  Britons  made  no  oppofition  to  his  landing ; 
iCaeCir,"  getting  intelligence  that  an  army  was 
ffibird  at  no  great  diftance,  marched  in  queft 
Ucm.  He  found  them  encamped  on  the  banks 
1  river,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Stour,   la  miles 
n  the  place  where  he  had  landed.    They  at'- 
Pptcil  to  oppofe  his  palTage ;  but  being  brifkly 
Kled  by  the  Roman  cavalry,  they  wci-e  obliged 
ttlircinto  a  wood,  all  the  avenues  of  which 
Tt  Wockcd  up  by  trees  cut  down  fcf  that  puf- 
^.    This  fortification,  however,  proved  infuf- 
witto  pTotcdt  them.    The  7th  legion  having 
i  Ihfmielves  into  a  teftudo,  and  thrown  up  a 
wnt  againft  their  works,  drove  them  from  their 
lam ;  but  as  the  day  wks  far  fpent,  a  purfuit 
»  not  thought  advi fable.    Next  morning  Cylar, 
fi  the  greattrft  part  of  hb  army,  whicti  he  di- 
lerf  into  three  bodies,  marched  out  in  <jueft  of 
CfBcmy.    But  when  be  was  within  hght  of 
6r  rear,  he  was  informed,  that  his  fleet  was 
otiy  damaged  by  a  violent  ftorm  which  had 
•pptncd  the  preceding  night.    This  put  an  end 
the  purl'uit  for  that  time  ;  but  Cxfar  having 
opioycd  all  the  carpenters  he  had  with  him,  and 
w  for  others  from  Gaul,  to  repair  the  damage, 
i^Trd  to  prevent  mi<»ft>rtune8  of  this  kind  for 
*  tuturc.  He  therefore  drew  all  his  (hips  aihore, 
*5  induied  them  within  the  fortifications  of  his 
**p.    This  arduous  undertaking  employed  his 
'fc^^  annv  for  10  days ;  after  which  he  agam  fet 
ut  m  qucft  of  the  enemy.  The  Britons  had  made 
»f  bfft  ufc  they  could  of  the  refpite  afforded  them 
f  the  ftorm.    They  were  headed  by  Cassibe- 
*<•  king  of  the  Trinobantcs.    He  had  fonnerly 
ttoe  war  upon  hit  tieighbotirs  ;  and  having  ren- 
"«d  faimfclf  terrible  to  them,  was  efteemed  the 
•**  proper  perlba  for  leading  them  againft  the 


common  enemy ;  and  ?.s  feveral  ftates  had  now 
joined  their  forces.^the  Britini  army  was  very  nu- 
merous.   Their  cavalry  and  chariots  attacked  the 
Romans  on  their  march  ;  but  were  lepulfed  with 
lofn,  and  driven  into  the  woods.  The  Rorasus  pur- 
fued  them  too  eagerfy,  and  thus  loll  fome  ot  their 
own  men;  which  encouraged  the  Britons  to  make 
another  fierce  attack ;  but  in  this  alfo  they  were 
finally  unfuccefsful,  and  obliged  to  retire.     Next 
day  the  Britons  fuddenly  attacked   the   Romaa 
legions  as  they  were  foraging ;  but  meeting  with 
a  vigorous  refiftance,  they  foon  Ktook  themff  lvc8 
to  flight.    The  Romans  purfued  them  fo  clofcly^ 
that  having  neither  time  to  rally  n^r  get  down 
from  their  chariots,  gre.U  numbers  of  them  were 
cut  in  pieces :  and  this  overthrow  had  fuch  an  ef- 
fed  upon  the  auxiliaries  of  Caffibelan,  that  they 
all  abandoned  him  ;  nor  did  the  Britons  ever  af- 
terwards engage  Carfar  with  united  forces.    Cz- 
far  puifuing  his  victory,    marched  towards  the 
Thames,  with  a  dcfign  to  enter  the  territories  of 
the  Trinobantes.    The  river  was  fordable  only  at 
one  place,  but  when  he  came  to  it,  he  found  the 
enemy's  forces  drawn  up  in  a  coniiderable  body 
on  the  oppofite  bank,  which  was  foitiftcd  with 
ftiarp  ftakes.     They  had  likewife  driven  many- 
flakes  of  the  fame  kind  into  the  bottom  of  the  n- 
ver,  the  tops  of  which  were  covered  with  water. 
Thefe  ftakes  are  ftill  vifible  at  Walton  m  Surry. 
They  are  made  of  oak ;  and  though  they  have 
been  fo  long  in  the  water,  are  as  hard  as  Brazl!» 
and  as  black  as  jet ;  and  have  fometimes  been 
pulled  out  to  make  knife  handles    Cxfar  was  not 
difmayed  at  thefe  difficulties,  which  he  learned 
from  prifoner?  and  defertcrs.    He  ordered  the  ca- 
valry to  enter  firft,  and  the  foot  to  follow      The 
fnldiers  advanced  with  f\ich  refolut'on,  that  though 
the  infantry  vvere  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  the  c- 
nemy  abandoned  the  bank  and  fled.    After  this 
defeat,  Calfihelan  difraiffed  all  his  forces  except 
about  4C0C  chariots,  >*'ith  which  he  watched  tne 
motions  of  the  Romans,  haraflSng  them  by  cut- 
ting off  ftrapgling  parties,  5cc.    This,  however, 
was  not  lufficient  to  keep  up  the  fpirits  of  hit 
countrymen.  On  the  contrary,  they  dcpofed  him, 
and  chofc  Mandubratius,  whofe  father  had  been 
murdered  by  Caffibelnn  when  he  ufurped   the 
kingdom.     The  young  prince  had  fled  to  Caefar, 
who  gave  him  proterfion  :  and  the  Trinobantcs 
now  offered  to  fubmii  to  the  conc]ueror,  provided 
he  would  give  ihem  Mandubratius  for  their  king. 
Caefar  vea^lily  complied  with  their  requeft,  uoon 
their  fending  him  40  hoftages:  artd  the  fubmiflion 
of  the  Trinobantcs  was  foon  followed  by  that  of 
other  ftates  and  tribes  j  for  each  of  the  1 7  nationt 
were  conipofcd  of  feveral  different  tribes.    Cxfar 
next  marched  to  Verulamium,  Caflibelan's  capi- 
tai;  which  be  ftill  kept  poflcftion  of;  but  though 
the  place  was  ftrongly  fortified,  the  Britons  foon 
fled. '  Mapy  were  taken,  and  many  more  cut  in 
pieces.    Attcr  thit  lofs,  Cafljbelan,  as  his  laft  rc- 
fource,  drew  into  confederacy  with  him  4  kings^ 
(as  Cxfar  ftiics  them)  or  rather  chiefs  of  the  Can- 
tii.     Their  names  were  Cingctorix,    CorviliuSt 
Taximagulus,  and  Segonax.  Thefe,  having  raifed 
what  forccf  they  could,  attacked  the  camp  where 
the  fliips  were  laid  up :  but  the  Romans  having 
made  a  iallfi  repuUed  tbem  with  great  flaughter, 

after 
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after  which,  Caflibclan  fubmitted. 
concluded  on  thcfe  terms,  that  the  Britons  fhould 
pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Romans,  that  Caflj- 
belan  iliould  leave  Mandubratius  in  peaceable  pof- 
fefllon  of  his  dominions,  and  that  be  (hould  deli- 
ver a  certain  number  of  hoftages.  Cacfar  then 
fct  (ail  with  his  whole  fleet  from  Britain,  to  which 
he  never  returned.  Such  is  tht;  account  given  by 
CzGir  of  his  two  expeditions  into  Britain ;  but 
Dio  Caflius  tells  us,  that  the  Britons  utterly  de- 
feated the  Roman  infantry,  though  they  were  at 
lad  put  in  diforder  by  their  cavalry,  Horace  and 
Tibulluty  in  many  parts  of  their  works,  fpeak  of 
the  Britons  as  a  people  not  yet  conquered,  Ta- 
citus fays»  that  Caelar  rather  (bowed  the  Romans 
the  wav  to  Britain,  than  put  them  in  po(reffion  of 
it ;  and  Lucan  tells  us  plainly,  that  Caefar  turned 
bis  back  to  the  Britons  and  fled.  This,  however, 
conBdering  (he  confummate  military  genius  of 
Caefar,  is  by  no  means  probable.  That  he  left 
Britain  during  winter,  was  probably  to  prevent 
infurredions  among  the  Gauls ;  and  his  ambition 
would  certainly  be  more  gratified  by  being  empe- 
ror of  Rome,  than  conqueror  of  Britain. 

(lo.)  Ekgland,  history  of,  from  Cjesar's 

DEPARTURE  TO  THE  CAPTIVITY  OF  CaRACTA- 

cus.  The  departure  of  Julius  Caefar,  which  hap. 
pened  about  A.  A.C.  sh  left  the  Britons  without 
any  fear  of  a  foreign  enemy.  We  are  not,  thcie- 
foie,  to  imagine,  that  they  would  rpgard  their 
promifes  of  paying  tribute  ;  nor  was  it  probably 
demanded  for  many  vears  afterwards.  Auguftus 
had  twice  a  defign  of^ invading  Britain  and  forcing 
the  inhabitants  to  pay  the  tribute  promifed  to 
Julius  Cxfar.  Both  times  however,  be  was  pre- 
vented by  revolts  in  different  prdvinces,  fo  that 
the  Britons  (till  continued  to  enjoy  their  liberty. 
They,  however,  courted  the  favour  of  the  Ro- 
mans by  pretended  fubmifTions ;  but,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  the  Romans  fet  about  reducing  them 
to  fubjcAion  in  earned.  The  occafion  of  this  war 
is  related  by  Dio  CafTius  as  follows.  «  Cunobeli- 
uus,  the  third  in  fuccedion  from  Caffibelan,  being 
dead,  his  two  fons,  Togodumnus  and  Cara^acu;*, 
fucceeded  to  the  throne  ;  but  whether  they  reign- 
ed jointly  or  feparately,  is  not  )mown.  In  their 
reign  one  Bericus,  being  exiled  for  fedition,  fled 
vitb  (bme  of  his  partifans  to  Rome,  and  perfuaded 
Claudius  to  make  war  on  his  countrymen.  The 
Britons,  on  the  other  hand,  refented  the  behavi- 
our of  Claudius  in  receiving  tbefe  vagabonds,  an4 
therefore  prohibited  all  intercourfc  with  the  Ro- 
mans. A  much  fmalJer  offence  than  this  would 
have  been  (bflF.cient  to  provoke  that  haughty  nation 
to  declare  war.  An  army  was  therefore  immedi- 
ately ordered  to  Britain,  under  the  command  of 
Plautius  praetor  in  Gaul.  The  foldiers  at  flrfl  re- 
fiifed  to  embark,  from  a  fuperftitious  notion,  that 
they  were  going  to  be  fent  beyond  the  compafs  of 
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A  peace  was    eaft,  which  they  imagioed  wis  Heat  from  hnii 
to  dire^  their  courfc.    They  landed  witkouio 
polition ;  aiKi  the  Britons,  not  having  dnwn  t 
gether  a  fufllicient  army,  kept  in  (inaU  bodies^ 
hind  their  marfhes,  and  in  woods,  in  order  to  fp 
out  the  war  till  winter ;  which  they  imi^ 
Plautius  would,  like  Czfar,  fpend  in  GioL  T 
Roman  general  marched  firh  in  queft  of  tbcti 
kings    Togodumnus  and    Caraaacos;  both 
whooi  he  round  out,  aod  defeated  one  iftcra 
ther.     He  then  reduced  part  of  the  Doboni, 
that  time  fubjed  to  the  Cauieuchlaai ;  lodkn 
a  garrifon  to  keep  them  in  awe,  he  advanced 
a  river  where  the  Britons  lay  carclcfsly  cccamfl 
fuppofing  that  the  Romans  could  notpaf^itv 
out  a  bridge.    But  the  Germans  in  the  R4 
army  had  been  accuftomed  to  f^'m  acn^j 
ftrongeft  currents  in  their  heavy  armour.  H 
therefore  paffed  the  river  firft ;  and  hafiog  fil 
only  upon  the  enemy's  horfes  which  drev  il 
chariots,  tbefe  formidable  machines  were  ita 
ed  ufclefs ;  and  the  Britons  were  put  to  flig^ 
foon  aa  another  part  of  the  forces  pafTed  the  a 
They,  however,  engaged  the  Romans  noli 
with  great  bravery.  Vidory  continued  longda 
ful ;  but  at  length  the  RomaYis  prevaOed.  ! 
battle  is  thought  to  have  been  fought  oo  tbe  h 
of  the  Severn.    From  thence  the  Britooi  k 
the  mouth  of  the  Thamca.    They  were  (M 
purfued,  but  the  Romans  being  unacquainted 
the  flats  and  (hallows  of  the  river,  were  on 
peat  danger.    The  Germans,  however,  crt 
by  fwimmmg  as  before,  and  the  refl  bj  1  bi 
farther  up  the  river ;  fo  that  the  Britons 
a  (hort  time  furruunded  on  all  fidei,  and  | 
numbers  cut  in  pieces.    Many  of  the  Romia^ 
fo,  purfuing  the  fugitives  with  too  great  ea^ 
were  Jolt  in  the  mar(hcs. — la  one  of  thcfc  b 
Togodumnus  was  killed ;  but  the  Britoos 
fo  rar  from  being  disheartened,  that  they  ' 
more  eagemefs  than  ever,  in  order  to 
death.    Plautius,  therefore,  did  not  think  pH 
to  penetrate  farther  into  the  country,  but 
ted  himfelf  with  putting  garrifoos  in  the  pla4 
bad  already  conquered.  He  then  wrote  to  tk 
peror  himfelf;  who  no  fooner  received  an 
of  his  fuccefs,  than  he  fct  out  for  Britain  j^ 
he  joined  Plautius  on  the  banks  of  the  Tbil 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Claudius,  the  Rfli 
paired  the  Thames,  atUcked  the  Britifh  innr* 
totally  defeated  it.     The  coftfequencc  «l 
taking  of  Cunobeline's  capital,  and  the  W 
(ion  of  feveral  neighbouring  ftates.  The  cmp< 
however,  did  not  make  a  lon^  ftay  in  the  ifl 
but  left  Plautius  to  purfue  hrs  conqucfti. 
he  did  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that,  00  his  fctsrt 
Rome,  he  was  met  without  the  gates,  bytbc 
peror  himfelf,  who,  at  his  folepan  entry,  ga»c 
the  right  hand. — The  Britoos  feem  to  hi^" 
a  very  obflinate  rcfiftance  to  the  Roman  ■" 


the  world ;  and  this  mutiny  being  reported  to  the    ^  r^., ^ 

Britons,  thev  did  not  make  the  neceffary  prepa-    bout  this  time.    Vefpafian  is  faid  to  bate  nj 
rations  for  their  own  defence.    The  Roinan  fol-    30  battles  with  them ;  and  the  cxploiti  of  w 
diers  i^ere  foon  brought  to  a  fcnfc  of  their  duty ;    Titus,  are  alfo  much  celebrated  by  ^^^ 
and  fet  out  from  three  different  ports,  in  order  to 
land  in  three  different  places  of  Britain  at  once. 
Being  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  their  fears 
began  to  return  ;  but  they  refumed  their  courage 
ou  the  appearance  of  a  meteor  ihootiog  firom  the 


hiftorians.  In  the  9th  year  of  Claudius,  P-; 
rhis  Scapula  was  fent  into  Britain.  Bf  f* 
greater  part  of  the  17  natioas  were  at  thul 
unconquered.  Sonae  of  tbefe  had  brokcfl  i^ 
Roman  territorici  j  but  Oftorius  falling  unf^ 
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dlf  nponthcm,  putgient  numbers  to  the  fword, 
A  difpcrfed  the  reft.  To  prevent  them  for  the 
tare  from  making  inroads  into  the  territories  of 
c  Romang  or  their  allies,  he  built  feveral  f  rts 
ilhcSctcm,  the  Avon,  and  the  Ncn,  reducing 
r  country  S.  of  thcfc  rivers  to  a  Roman  province, 
kii  fo  highly  offended  the  Fceni,  that,  being  join- 
by  the  neighbouring  nations,  they  raffed  a  con- 
irablc  army,  and  cnc.troped  in  an  advantageous 
naiion,  in  order  to  prevent. the  Romans  from 
Betnting  farther  into  the  ifland.  Oftoriusi 
te  cr,  foon  advanced  againft  them.  The  Ro- 
is  ^ot  the  vidory,  and  the  enemy  were  pur- 
iwah  great  flaugbter.  The  Roman  general 
»,  baring  quelled  an  infurre^'on  among  the 
gantcs,  led  his  army  againfl  the  Silures.  They 
It  headed  by  their  king  Cara^acus,  a  moft  re- 
^  warrior.  He  fhowed  his  military  talents 
diocfing  a  very  advantageous  place  for  engag- 
thc  coemy.  Tacitus  tells  us,  **  it  was  on  the 
|c  of  an  exceeding  fteep  mountain  ;  and  where 
fides  of  it  were  inclining  and  acceflfible,  he 
Kd  walls  of  ftone  for  a  rampart.  At  the  foot 
k  mountain  flowed  a  river  dangerous  to  be 
kd,  and  an  arm^of  men  guarded  his  entrench- 
m.**  This  hill  is  thought  to  be  Caer-Caradoc 
lrop(hire»  fituated  near  the  conflux  of  the  ri- 
iCoIan  and  Tamct  where  the  remains  of  an- 
t  cntrencfaments  are  ftill  viflble. — On  the  ap- 
Kfa  of  the  enemy,  Cara<ftacu8  drew  up  his 
ijpi  in  order  of  battle,  and  according  to  Taci* 
ftold  them,  **  That  from  this  day,  and  this 
it,  they  mutt  date  their  liberty  refcued,  or 
f  flavery  for  ever  eftablifhed.  He  then  invo- 
the  ibades  of  thofe  heroes  who  had  expelled 
ftr  the  didator ;  thofe  brave  men  by  whofe 
yr  they  ftill  enjoyed  freedom  from  Roman 
W  and  taxes,  an^  bj  which  their  wives  and 
0m  were  as  yet  preferved  from  proftitution." 
(whole army  then  took  a  folemn  oath  either 
soqoeror  die,  and  prepared  for  the  charge 
fc  the  moft  terrible  fhouts.  Oftorius  was  fome- 
t  difmayed  when  he  confidcred  the  uncom- 
B  firrceneis  of  the  enemy,  and  the  other  dif- 
llics  wbicWbe  had  to  encounter.  He  led  on 
|ien,  however,  to  the  charge ;  and  the  Ro- 

•  were  attended  with  their  ulual  good  fortune. 

•  Britons  were  put  to  flight.  Vaft  numbers 
to  the  field  of  battle  and  many  more  were  ta- 
iprifijners.    Among  the  latter  were  the  wife, 

daukhter,  and  the  brothers  of  Caradacus. 
^unfortunate  prince  himfelf  ikd  to  Cartifmun- 
l^uctn  cf  the  Brigantcs,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
^  up  to  the  Roman  general,  who  fent  him 
tkiijs  to  Home.  Cara«tlacus  bore  his  misfor- 
b  with  magnanimity  ;  and  when  he  Came  be- 

ttht  cmptror,  addielfed  him  in  the  following 
i-  **  If  my  mtKieration  in  profperity,  O 
Ji^!  had  been  as  confpicuous  as  my  birth 
pbnwje,  I  fbould  now  have  entered  this  city 

•  fcwid,  and  not  as  a  prifoner ;  nor  ^  ould  you 
*cdi(dainrd  the  fricndfhip  of  a  princ  defcend- 
fiwn  fuch  illuftrious  anceftors,  and  ;overning 
tei«f  nations.  My  prefcnt  condition,  I  own, 
fa»  you  honourable,  to  me  humiliating.  I  was 
fr  pofTeflTcd  of  fubje^s,  horfts,  arms,  and 
■c*.  Can  you  be  furprifcd  that  I  endeavoured 
ptcfcTTc  them  f  If  you  Romans  have  a  deOre 


to  arrive  at  unirerfal  monarchy,  mufl  all  nationSf 
to  gratify  you,  tamely  fubmit  to  fervitude  ?  If  1 
had  fubmit  ted  without  a  ft  niggle,  how  much 
would  it  have  diminifhed  the  luftre  of  my  fall,  and 
of  your  vidory  I  And  now,  if  you  refolvc  to  put 
me  to  death,  my  ftory  will  foon  be  burled  in  o- 
blivion  ;  but  if  you  think  proper  to  preferve  my 
life,  I  Ihall  remain  a  lafting  monument  of  your 
clemency." — This  fpeech  had  fuch  an  effcdt  u^ 
pon  Claudius,  that  he  immediately  pardoned  Cn- 
ra^acus  and  his  whole  family,  and  commanded 
them  to  be  fet  at  liberty, 
(ii.)  England,  history  op,  from  Carac- 

TACUS    TO    THE    CONQUEST   OF    BrITAIM    BY  J. 

Agricola.  The  Silures,  notwithftanding  this 
terrible  blow,  continued  the  war  with  great  vi- 
gour, and  gained  conliderable  advantages  over  the 
Romans ;  which  fo  much  affedted  Oftorius,  that 
he  died  of  grief.  He  was  fuccceded  by  A.  Didius* 
who  reflrained  the  incurfions  of  the  Silures,  but 
was  not  able  to  reftore  Cartifmundua  queen  of  the 
Brigantes,  who  had  been  depofed  by  her  fubjeAs* 
Dimus  was  fucceeded  by  Veranius,  and  he  by- 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  who  reduced  the  illand  of 
Anglcfey.  (See  Anglesey,  $  ».)  But  while  Pau- 
linus was  employed  in  the  conqueft  of  this  ifland^ 
he  was  alarmed  by  the  news  or  an  almoft  univer- 
(al  revolt  among  thofe  nations  which  had  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  Romans,  The  Britons,  though  con- 
quered, ftill  panted  after  independence ;  and  the 
Roman  yoke  became  every  day  more  unfupport- 
able,  thi  ough  the  infolence  and  oppreflRons  of  the 
Roman  foldiers.  The  Britons  had  been  long  dif- 
contented,  when  an  event  happened  which  kin- 
dled thefe  difcontents  into  an  open  flame.  Pra- 
futagus,  king  of  the  Iceni,  a  prince  renowned  for 
opulence  and  grandeur,  had,  bjr  his  laft  will,  left 
the  Roman  emperor  joint  heir  with  his  two  daugh- 
ters, in  hopes  of  obtaining  his  favour  and  protec- 
tion for  them.  But  the  event  turned  out  very  dif- 
ferent. No  fooner  was  he  dead,  than  his  houfeS 
and  pofTeffions  were  all  plu^derev!  by  the  Romia 
foldiers.  The  queen  Voadicea  remonftrated  a- 
gainft  this  injuftice ;  but,  inftead  of  obtaining  any 
tedrefs,  (he  herfclf  was  publicly  wtiipped,  her 
daughters  ravifhed,  and  all  the  relations  of  the 
late  king  reduced  to  flavery.  The  whole  country 
alfo  was  plundered,  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Iceni 
deprived  of  their  polTeflions.  Voadicea  was  a  wo- 
man of  too  great  a  fpirit  tamely  to  bear  fuch  in- 
dignities. She  eafily  perfuaded  the  Iceni  to  take 
up  arms,  who,  being  joined  by  the  Trinohantes, 
and  fome  other  nations,  poured  like  a  torrent  on 
the  Roman  colonies.  Every  thing  was  deftroyed 
with  fire  and  fword.  The  9th  legion,  which  had 
been  left  under  Petilius  Cerealis,  was  defeated^ 
the  infantry  totally  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  com- 
mander himfelf  with  the  cavalry  efcaped  with  the 
utmoft  difficulty.  Suetonius  immediately  left 
Anglefey,  and  marched  to  London.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  overjoyed  at  his  arrival,  and  ufed  their 
utmoft  endeavours  to  detain  him  for  their  defence* 
But  \\z  refufcd  to  ftay,  and  in  a  fhort  time  left  the 
phcc,  notwithftanding  their  intreaties.  Suetonius 
was  fcarce  gone,  when  Voadicea  with  her  Britont 
entered,  and  put  all  they  found  in  it  to  the  fword. 
Many  were  tortured  in  the  moft  cruel  manner, 
and  70, coo  perfons  are  (aid  to  have  perifhed  on 
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this  occafion  at  London  and  other  Roman  colonies,  of  Scothnd.   He  alfo  caufed  his  ficet  to  {ail  r^u^ 

The  Britons,  now  elated  with  fuccefs,  alTernbled  the  iflind,  and  dircovcrcd  the  Orcadei,  or Orb^ 

from  all  quarters  in  great  nnmbers,  fi»  that  Voa-  idaiids,  which  had  before  been  unknown  to  til 

dicta's  army  fo6n   amounted  to   130,000  men.  reft  of  the  world.    His  expedition  took  him  ujJ 

They  defpifed  the  Romans ;  and  became  fo  con-  bout  tix  years,  and  was  completed  A.  D.  84. 
fidcnt  of  vidory,  that  they  brought  their  wives       (12.)  England,  history  of,  from  Jul.i:) 

and  children  in  waggons  to  be  fpedtators  of  the  Aoricola's  conquests,  to  the  departlh 

dcftrudion  of  their  enemies.   The  event  was  fuit-  of  THfi  Romans.    Had  Agricota  been  cov^'^m 

able  to  fuch  ill  judged  confidence.    The  Britons  in  Britain,  it  is  prob:«ble  that  both  Scotland  u 

•were  overthrown  with  molt  terrible  flaughter,  no  England  would  have  been  permanently  fuW -.cd 

fc\ler  than  80,000  being  killed  in  the  battle  and  but  he  wa^  recalled  by  Domitian  in  the  year  Kj 

purfuit;  while  the  Romans  had  not  above  400  and  wc  are  thence  almoft  totally  in  thcdarki 

killed,  and  not  many  more  wounded.    Voadicea,  bout  the  Britiili  affairs  till  the  reign  of  AiV 

not  able  to  furvive  fo  great  a  calamity,  poifoned  During  this  interval  the  Caledonians  had  i; 

herfclf.     By  this  overthrow  the  Britons  who  had  arms,  and  ravaged  the  territories  of  the  Bna 

been  fubdued  were  prevented  from  railing  any  who  continued  faithful  to  the  Romans.   AlV 

more  infurrcdions,  and  thofe  who  had  not  yet  abandoned  to  them  the  whole  track  lying  bctii 

fubmitted  to  the  Roman  yoke,  were  intimidated  the  Tyne  and  the  Forth ;   but  to  rcftiaia  t^ 

from  making   incurlions   into  their  dominions,  from  making  incurfion*  into  the  Ronuntcrd 

INothing  remarkable  therefore  happened  for  fome  ries,  he  built  a  wall  80  miles  in  length,  frivm 

time.    In  the  time  of  Vcfpafian,  Pttilius  Cerealis  river  Eden  in  Cumberland  to  the  Tync  in  No 

being  appointed  governor  of  Britain,  attacked  the  umberland.   See  Adrian.'  Under  his  fuccd 

Brigantes,  defeated  them  in  feveral  battles,  and  Aiitoninus  Pius,  the  Brigantes  revolted ;  and 

reduced  great  part  of  their  country.    He  was  fuc-  Caledonians,  having  in  feveral  places  broken  (k 

ceeded  by  Julius  Frontinus;  who  not  only  main-  Adrian's  wall,  began  anew  t^  ravage  the  Roi 

tained  the  conquefts  of  his  predeccflTor,  but  re-  territories.   Againft  them  the  emperor  Cmt  Lai 

duced  entirely  the  warlike  nation  of  the  Silures.  Urbicus,  who  reduced  the  Brigantes;  andb 

prontinus  was  fucceeded  by  the  celebrated  Cneius  defeated  the  northern  nations,  confined  tbcmi 

Julius  Agricola,  who  completed  the  conqueft  of  in  narrower  bounds  by  a  new  wall,  extending 

all  the  fouthem  Britons.    Juft  before  the  atrival  bably  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clydt. 

of  Agricola,  the  Ordovices  had  tut  in  pieces  a  Antoninus,  §  4.    From  the  time  of  ir,tci 

band  of  horfe  ftationed  on  their  confmes,  after  to  that  of  Sevcrus,  the  Roman  dominions ia 

■ivhich  the  whole  nation  had  taken  arms.    The  tain  continued  to  be  much  infefted  by  tb«iw 

fummcrltwas  pretty  far  fpent,  and  the  Roman  of  the  noithem  nations.    Tliat  emperor diil 

army  was  quite  feparated  and  difpetfcd,  the  fol-  Britain  into  two  governments,  thefouthoi 

diers  having  aflured  themfclves  of  reft  for  the  re-  northern  ;  but  the  governor  of  the  norlhati 

miining  part  of  the  year,     Agricola,   however,  fion  was  fo  harafled  by  continual  incurfioosd 

was  no  fooner  landed,  than,  havinp  diawn  toge-  Caledonians,  that  he  was  at  length  obliged  ta 

ther  his  legions,  be  marched  apainft  the  enemy  chafe  a  peace  with  money.    The  Cairt^oniaail 

•without  delay.   The  Britjus  kept  upoM  the  ridges  the  treaty  for  15  years ;  after  which,  brtakinj: 

of  the  mountains ;  but  Apricoia  led  his  troops  in  the  Roman  territories  anew,  they  committed  H 

perfon  up  the  . 'Scents.    The  Romans  were  vi(fto-  ble  ravages.   Virius  Lupus  the  governor,  not h 

rious  ;  and  fuch  a  terrible  flauj^'liter  was  m?.de  of  in  a  condition  to  withlland  them,  acquainted 

the  Britons  that  almoft  the  whole  of  the  Ordovices  emperor  with  his  diftrefs,  intrcating  him  tol 

were  cut  ofL    Without  giving  the  enemy  time  to  powerful  and  fpeedy  fupplies.    UponthisSrt 

recover  from  the  terror  which  this  overthrow  had  refolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  perpetual  incurS«^ 

occafioned,  Agricola  refolved  upon  the  iivmediate  the  enemy  by  making  a  complete  conqueft  of 

redn<5tion  of  Anglefey,  which  had  been  loft  by  the  country  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  fet  out  for  Bfil 

revolt  of  Voadicea.    Being  dcftitute  of  fhips,  he  with  his  two  Tons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  at  the! 

detached  a  chofcn  body  of  auxiliaries  who  knew  of  a  numerous  army.    The  Caledonians  no  fa 

the  fords,  and  were  accuftomed  to  manage  their  beard  of  his  arrival,  than  they  fcnt  arobafi 

arms  and  horfes  in  the  water.    The  Britons,  who  offering   to  conclude  a  peace  upon  hoooitf 

had  expected  a  fleet  and  tranfports,  were  f.>  tern-  terms.     But  thefe  the  emperor  detained^ 

fied  by  the  appearance  of  the  Roman  forces  on  was  ready  to  take  the  field,  and  then  difra 

their  illand,  that  they  immediately  fubmitted,  and  them  without  granting  their  requeft.  As  (^ 
Anglefey  was  once  more  reftored  to  the  Romans, 
With  the  conqueft  of  Anglcfcy  ended  the  firft 
campaign  of  Agricola;  and  he  employed  the  win- 
ter in  reconciling  the  Britons  to  the  Roman  yoke, 
la  this  he  met  with  fuch  fuccefs,  thiou^h  his  wife 

policy,  that  the  Biitons  began  to  prefer  a  life  of  and  the  inhofpitable  nature  of  the  country, 

fecurity  and  peace,  to  that  independency  which  faid  to  have  loft  50,000  me*.    At  laft  lbcC*< 

they  b:>d  formerly  enjoyed,  and  which  continual-  nians  fued  again  for  peace;  which  '^'*S?J 

ly  expoled  them  to  the  tumults  and  calamities  of  them  on  condition  of  their  yielding  part  or  c 

war.  Sec  Agricola.     His  Oicce^ding  campiigna  countr>',  and  delivering  up  their  arras.   Aftff 

veie  attended  with  equal  ft'ccefs;  he  not  only      *  ~    "'^ 

fubdued  the  17  nations  inhabiting  England,  but 
carried  the  Roman  arms  almoft  to  the  extremity 


the  feafon  was  fit  for  a<ftion,  Scverus  marched 
Caiedi>uia,  where  he  put  all  to  fire  and  f» 
He  advanced  even  to  the  moft  northerly  part 
the  in. and ;  and  though  no  battle  was  fbugbN 
through  the  continual  ambufcadcs  of  the  eod 


the  cmpeior  returned  to  York,  leaving  CarX 
to  command  the  army,  and  finifli  the  newi 
between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.   Buta 
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emperor  being  Uken  111  at  York,  the  Caledonians 
again  took  up  arms.  This  provoked  Severus  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  commanded  Caracalla  to 
enlcr  their  country  anew  with  the  whole  army, 
and  to  put  all  he  met  to  the  fword.  Before  thcfe 
ordcrR,  however,  could  be  put  in  execution,  hi? 
twofons,  having  concluded  a  ihamcfiil  peace  with 
the  Calcdiinians,  returned  to  Rome.  A  long  chafm 
DOW  takc«  place  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  do- 
aiinions  in  South  Bntain.  In  the  beginning  of  Di- 
odefian's  rei^^n,  Carausiifs,  a  native  of  Gaul, 
pa/Ung  over  iiJto  Britain,  took  upon  him  the  title 
rf  emperor t  and  was  acknowledged  by  all  the 
troops  quartered  here.  He  was,  however,  killed 
to  a  battle  with  one  of  Conftantius's  officers,  after 
fcc  had  enjoyed  the  fovercignty  for  6  or  7  years. 
Conftintiac  the  Oical  began  his  reign  in  this 
Bar.a ;  and  returned  foon  after  he  had  left  ft,  pro- 
Mb;y  witli  a  defign  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  daily  in- 
;urf.()D8  of  the  Caledonians.  He  altered  "the  divi- 
:cm  of  that  part  of  Britain  fubje(ft  to  the  Romans. 
•ewciTis  had  divided  it  into  two  provinces;  (fee 
UiTAiN,  N»  I,  $  4.)  but  Conftantine  increafed 
be  number  to  three,  viz.  Britannia  Prima,  Sc- 
lada,  and  Maxima  Caefarienfis ;  and  this  laft  was 
fterwards  divided  into  two,  viz.  M.ixima  Caefa- 
iniiis  and  Flavia  Ca-farieniis.  The  removal  of 
ie  imperial  feat  to  Conftaritinoplc,  gave  the  nor- 
icm  nations  an  opportunity  of  making  frequent 
JCTirfions  into  the  Koman  provinces ;  the  empe- 
Jrh4*ing  carried  with  him,  firft  into  Gaul,  and 
ifn  into  the  Eaft,  not  only  moft  of  the  Roinan 
t>opi,but  likewifc  the  flower  of  the  Britilh  youth. 
iwut  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Conftantius  U,  the 
ovtmrncnt  of  Brit^iin  and  other  weflcrn  parts  of 
ietmpire,  was  committed  to  Julian,  afterwards 
Jpcror.  While  he  was  in  his  winter  quarters  at 
ws,  he  was  informed  that  the  Scots  and  Pids, 
"wut  this  time  firft  diftinguifhcd  by  thcfe  names,) 
hJ  broken  into  the  Roman  territories  and  com- 
flUcd  dreadful  ravages.  Againft  them  Julian  dif- 
•thcd  a  body  of  troops  Under  the  command  of 
upicinus.  He  embarked  from  Bologne  in  the 
tpth  of  winter,  but  was  no  fooner  arrived  at 
oodnn  than  he  was  recalled  ;  the  enemy  having 
f^twWy  appeared  Julian  by  fubmiflion.  Till  the 
yj  of  Valentinian  I.  thefc  nations  ftill  continued 
ttifcft  the  Roman  territories  in  Britain,  and  had 
^reduced  the  country  to  a  moft  deplorable 
edition  by  their  continual  ravages.  Valentinian 
«  igainft  them  Theodofius,  father  of  Theodtf. 
» the  Great.  That  general  having  divided  his 
■CCS  into  fcvcral  bodies,  advanced  againft  the 
*t<  and  Picls,  who  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
*  fupcrior  difciplinc  of  the  Romans.  Great 
wnbtTs  were  cut  in  pieces ;  and  the  reft  wene 
'^ctd  to  abandon  all  their  booty,  and  retire 
«J«>*'d  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  Theodo- 
■*  then  entered  London  in  triumph,  and  reftored 
»^ city  to  its  former  fplendor,  which  had  fuffer- 
^gwiUy  bjr  the  former  incurfions  of  the  northern 
«»toia.  To  reft  rain  them  trom  breaking  anew 
w»*  the  provmces,  Theodolius  built  fcveral  forts 
P*tta  the  two  friths ;  and  having  thus  recovcr- 
B  jilUhc  country  between  Adrian's  wall  and  the 
!^»  he  foTmed  of  it  a  5th  province  which  he 
Pp'^yA^iHTiA.  Though  Britain  was  now  in 
'•«c  of  temporary  tranquillity,  yet  as  the  Ro» 
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man  empire  was  daily  declining,  fufficient  care 
could  not  be  tnken  to  fccure  fuch  a  diftant  pro- 
vince. In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  provincial 
Britons  were  annoyed  not  only  by  the  Scots  and 
Pi<Jt«,  but  alfo  by  the  depredations  of  the  Saxons, 
on  the  fea  coafts.  By  the  care,  however,  of  Sti- 
ficho,  prime  mini  ft  er  to  HonoriUs,  matters  were 
Once  more  fettled,  and  a  particular  officer  was 
Appointed  to  guard  the  coaft  againft  the  Sakons» 
uHth  the  title  of  t^omes  Hmitii  S^xonici,  But,  not 
long  after,  the  empire  being  oVcMnm  by  barbari- 
ans, moft  of  the  Roman  troops  in  Britain  were 
recalled,  and  the  country  left  quite  open  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Scots  and  Pids  Upon  this  the 
provincials  expeding  no  tnorc  affiftance  from  Ho- 
tiorius,  refolved  to  fet  up  an  emperor  of  their 
own.  Accordingly  they  invefted  with  the  impe- 
rial dignity  one  Marcus,  an  officer  of  great  credit 
among  them.  Him  they  murdered  in  a  few  days^ 
and  placed  on  the  throne  Gratian,  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain. After  a  rci^'n  of  4  months,  Gratian  under- 
went the  fate  of  his  predeceflbr;  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  b^iJoNstANTiNE,  who  was  chofcn  mere- 
ly for  the  fake  of  his  name.  He  feems,  however* 
to  ha\'e  been  a  man  of  fome  experience  in  war. 
He  drove  the  Scots  and  Pi<fts  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  territories ;  but  being  elated  with  this 
fucccfs,  he  would  now  be  (atisfied  with  nothing 
lefs  than  tlie  conqueft  of  the  whole  Roman  em- 
pire. SeeCoNstANTiNE,  N**  14.  He  therefore 
palftrd  over  into  Gaul,  iji  407,  And  took  with  him 
not  only  the  few  Roman  forces  that  had  been  left* 
but  fuch  of  the  provincial  Britons  as  were  moa 
accuftomed  to  at  ms,  leaving  the  reft  entirely  dc»- 
fencelefs.  Their  enemies  now  broke  into  the 
country,  and  ravaged  it  with  fire  and  fword  j; 
whereupon  the  Britons  having  repeatedly  implo- 
red affiftance  from  Rome  without  receivmg  any, 
refolved  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  an  em- 
pire which  was  no  longer  able  \o  protcft  them. 
Honorius  himfelf  applauded  their  condu^ ;  and 
advifed  them  by  letters  to  provide  for  their  own 
fafety.  The  provincial  Britons  now  regained  thcur 
liberty ;  but  had  loft  the  martial  fpirit  which  at 
firft  rendered  them  fo  formidable  to  the  Romans. 
They,  howevrr,  met  with  fome  fuccefs  in  their 
firft  enterprifei;  for  Zofimas  tells  us,  that  they 
delivered  their  cities  from  the  infultsof  an  haught^ 
enemy.  But  being  at  laft  overpowered,  they  a^ 
gain  had  rccourte  to  the  Roman  emperor,  to 
whom  they  promifcd  a  moft  perfeft  fubmiffion* 
provided  they  were  delivered  from  their  mercilels 
enemies.  Honorius,  touched  with  compaffion, 
lent  a  legion  to  their  relief.  The  Roman  forces 
landed  in  Britain  unexpededly,  and  having  de- 
ft royed  great  numberb  of  the  Scots  and  PiAs* 
drove  them  beyond  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde. 
After  tliis  they  advifed  the  natives  to  build  a  wall 
00  the  ifthmus  from  fca  to  fea ;  to  reaffiime  their 
courage,  and  defend  themfelves  by  their  own  va- 
lour. The  Romans  then  quitted  the  country; 
being  obliged  to  return,  in  order  to  repel  thole 
barbarians  who  had  broken  into  tiio  empire  from 
all  quarters.  The  Britons  immediately  fet  about 
building  the  wall  with  great  alacrity.  But  as  It 
was  conftrudtcd  only  of  turf,  the  Scots  and  Pidts 
foon  broke  it  down  in  fevered  places ;  and,  pour- 
ing in  upuQ  the  cffcxnioate  provlucialsi  committed 
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ttote  criicl  ravages  than  ever.   At  laft,  after  many   in  pieces.  The  reft  were  driven  from  thar  latioai 

grievous  calamities,  the  Britons  fcnt  ambafladors    with  fhowers  of  darts  and  arrows.   Thq  bctooli 

once  more  to  Rome.     Thefe  appeared  with  their   themfelVes  to  flight ;  but  the,  Scots  and  Pidi  psr* 

garments  rent  and  duft  on  their  heads ;  and  at    fucd  them  dofc,  rtiade  a  dreadful  haYock  among 

mt  prcvaikd  on  the  emperor,  by  their  eameft  in-    the  fugitives,  and  took  poflcfBon  of  the  mmtia 

tr^atiedl  to  fend  another  legion  to  their  relief,    towhs,  which  were  dcfcrted  by  the  lohalHtaDU. 

The  troops  arrived  in  Britain  before  the  enemy   As  they  now  met  with  no  more  oppofition,  they 

knew  of  their  having  fct  (ail.    They  were  there-   over-ran  the  whole  country.    Thdr  ranges  foot 

fore  quite  unprepared.    The  Romans  made  a  ter-    occafioned  i  famine ;  and  this  was  followed  by  i 

fiWfc  havock  among  them,  and  drove  the  remain-    kind  of  civil  war.    The  provincials,  nwh^J^ 

der  into  their  own  country.    As  Horiori^s  had    fupport  themfclves,  were  obliged  to  P^**™^^ 

icnt  them  not  with  any  ambitious  view,  but  mere-   otner  of  the  little  the  common  enemy  had  kft 

ly  out  of  compaffion  to  the  u<ihat>py  provincials,   them.    T^c  whole  country  at  laft  *>«came  ^J' * 

the  Romans  told  them,  they  had  now  no  farther   capable  of  fupporting  thofc  who  Were  left  in«^ 

afliftance  to  exped  from  them.    They  informed   that  many  fled  mto  the  woods,  in  order  to  »• 

them,  that  the  legion  muft  immediately  return  to    fi(t  by  hunting.  In  this  extremity  of  diftre&,lKT 

thccontioent,  to  protcft  the  empire  fronl  the  bar-   had  once  more  recourfe  to  the  ^®°***"|J2 

barians,  who  had  extended  their  rav;«ges  a]nK)ft   wrote  in  the  moft  mournful  ftylc  that  canpoffiby 

to  every  psirt  of  it ;  and  therefore,  that  they  muft   be  imagined  to  Aetius,  then  confoh    Their  kW 

iiow  Ukc  their  laft  farewel  of  Briuin.    After  this   they  dirofted  thus :   *•  The  groans  of  the  Brtoj* 

declaration  Gallio^  the  commander  of  the  Roman   to  the  conful  Aetius."    The  contents  of  thu  kii 

troops,  exhorted  the  Britons  to  defend  themfelves,   ter  were  anfwerable  to  the  diredlion.    •*  ^^ J*] 

by  fighting!  btaVcly  for  their  country,  wives,  and   barians  ^fay  they)  drive  us  to  the  feaj  andal 

children,  and  what  ought  to  be  dearer  than  life   fca'drives  us  back  to  the  barbarians;  between  wW 

itfelf,  their  liberty ;   telling  them,  at  the  (amc   we  have  only  the  choice  of  two  deaths  cijbtti 

timej  that  their  enemies  were  no  ftronger  thari   befwa»lowedupbythewaves,ortobecnieuytBi 

Ihcmfclves,  provided  they  would  exert  their  an-   (acred  by  the  enemy."   To  this  letter  the  Rosa 

dent  courage  and  refolution.    That  they  might   general  gave  no  (atisfadorv  anfwer,  «»dtbcpr 

the  better  withftand  them,  he  advifed  them  to   vincials  were  thereupon  reduced  to  difpair.  w« 

buhd  a  wall  of  (lone ;  offering  to  aflrft  them  with   numbers  fled  over  to  Armorica,  wlierc  thtyk 

bis  foldiers,  and  to  dired  them  himfelf  in  the  ex-   tied  along  with  others  who  had  formeriy  go«i 

ccutfen.    upon  this  the  Britons  immediately  fell    ver  with  an  ufurper  called  Afajriwia/;  while otM 

'to  work;  and  with  the  afliftance  of  the  Romans^   fubmitted  to  the  Scots  and  Pidls.    Sotftc,  bo< 

finifhed  it  in  a  (hort  time>  though  it  was  no  Icfs  than   ever,  more  refolutc  tBan  the  reft,  had  once  ^ 

9  feet  thicfc  and  ti  feet  in  height    It^is  thought   recourfe  to  arms.  They  {allied  0°^  ">P*W^ 

to  have  been  built  on  the  lame  place  where  Seve-   the  woods  and  caves  where  they  had  b«n« 

rus's  wall  formeriy  ftood.   Towers  were  alfo  built   e ed  to  hide  themfclves,  and,  falling  ttn«P^ 

at  convenient  diftances  on  the  eaft  coaft,  to  pre-    \j  on  the  enemy>  cut  great  numbers  of  tbeffl 

Tent  defcents  of  the  Saxons  and  other  barbai  ians   pieces,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  retire.    Haw 

from  German^.    Gallio  employed  the  reft  of  his    thus  obtained  fonie  rcfpitc,  they  ^g^^j^' 

tfrae  in  teachmg  the  provincials  the  art  of  war.   cultivate  their  lands ;  which  now  producwj 

lie  left  them  patterns  of  the  Roman  weapons,   forts  of  com  in  the  grcateft  plenty.    This  {mcb 

which  healfoUught  them  to  make;  and,  after  according  to  Oildais,  occafioned  the  utmoftO 

thany  encouraging  exhortations,  he  took  his  laft    ruption  of  manners  among  all  ranks  ofj^ 

farewel  of  Britain,  to  which  the  Romans  never  re-   The  clergy,  (ays  he,  who  (hould  havered^ 

turned.     There  is  a  great  difagreement  among   the  laity  bjr  their  example  proved  the  rmgicM 

.chronolo^crs,  as  to  the  year  in  which  the  Romans   in  eveiy  vice ;   being  addidted  to  ^""'•?'^ 

finally  abandoned  Britain;  fomc  placing  it  in  42a;   contention,  envy,  &c.    It  is  not  propabica 

Others  in  423,  or  4^*6 ;  and  fome  in  43^1  4Ji,  or   this  defcription  was  exaggerated  by  Gilaas,« 

437.  was  himfelf  a  monk.    But  however  tbw  was,  i 

(13.)  England,  history  of,  #rom  the  db-   Britons  had  not  long  enjoyed  peace,  ^J^^ 

fARTiuRE  or  THE  RoMANS  TO  THE  ERECTiov    Were  alarmed  by  si  report,  that  the  Scots  i 

OF  THE  Sa«on  Heptarchv.    Thc  final  depar-   ftas  were  about  to  return  with  a  far  grcaterM 

Iturc  of  the  Ronlans  was  no  (boner  known  to  the   than  before,  utteriy  to  extirpate  the  name  wW 

5coU  and  Pids,  than  they  poured  in  upon  thc   fouthcrn  neighbours,  and  fcize  upon  JhcjoMJ" 

provincial  Btitons^  from  all  quarters,  like  hun-  ^      i- ^ -«.« 

fry  wolves  breaking  into  a  (heepfold.    When  the 
cots  approached  the  new  built  wall,  they  found 
.  it  completely  finiflied,  and  guarded  by  great  num- 
bers of  armed  men.    But  fo  little  had  the  provin 


This  report  threw  them  into  a  terrible  conft^ 
tion  ;  and  to  add  to  their  misfortunes,  they  w 
now  viated  by  a  dreadful  plague,  which  nj 
with  fuch  violence,  that  thc  liring  were  icai 
fufficient  to  bury  thc  dead.    The  coot^ 


cial  Britons  {jroflted  by  the  military  infti'ucftions  fooncr  ccafed  than  they  were  mvadedDfWc* 

of  the  Romans,  that  inftead  of  placing  proper  and  Pi^s,  who  dcftroyed  every  thiftgWjja^ 

ffuards,  and  relieving  one  another  by  turns,  their  and  fword.    At  this  time  the  c^^^^^'^JT-    , 

whole  number  had  ftaid  feveral  days  and  nights  upi  ly,  king  of  the  foutbern  divifion  oi  ^"^ 

on  tlie  ramparts  without  intermifllon.  Being  there-  Vortigern.    He  is  fajd  to  have  been  a  ffj^ 

fore  quite  benumbed  and  wearied  out,  they  were  bauched  tyrant,  rcgardlefs  of  the  P4°!f.^ 

'ftble  to  m^ke  little  refiftance.  Many  were  pulled  and  totally  incajjable  of  promoting  it  **^£^ 

down  with  hoc^  from  Ihe  battlcmcutSi  and  daihed  roafed  from  his  mlcniibiUty,  bo wcvcti  dj  a 
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ofius  own  danger,  he  fummoned  a  ccuncil  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  nation,  to  confult  about  the  pro- 
pa  neans  for  delivering  the  country  from  its  cala- 
mities.   In  this  council  the  moft  pf  micious  niea- 
^re  wai  adopted  that  could  poflibly  have  t>een 
tfolfed  00 ;  namelyy  to  invite  to  their  aHiftance 
k  SaxorUf  a  people  famous  for  their  piracies  and 
Tueltf,  and  juftly  dreaded  by  the  Britons  tbero- 
elfvs.    See  Saxons.    This  fatal  expedient  being 
^rted  upon,  ambalTadors  were  immediately  dil- 
tttcbed  into  Germany ;  who,  according  to  Witi- 
iiind,  a  Saxon  hiftonan  of  the  9th  century,  made 
he  fbllowing  fpeecb  before  an  aflcmbly  of  the 
(ttons.— *•  llluftrious  Saxons,  the  fame  of  your 
idories  having  reached  our  earsj  iht  diftrefled 
Irftont,  baraiTed  by  the  continual  inroads  of  a 
cgbouring  enemy,  fend  ui  to  implore  your  af- 
iince.    We  have  a  fertile  and  fpAcious  country, 
Aich  we  arc  commanded  to  fubmit  to  you.  We 
are  hitherto  lived  under  the  pr6te(5tiQn  of  tl^ 
looian  empire ;  but  our  ancient  mafters  having  a- 
lodooed  us,  we  know  no  nation  more  powerful 
Ian  yon,  nor  better  able  to  proted^  us.   We  there- 
n^  recur  to  your  valour.    FoHake  us  not  in  bur 
ttrdk,  and  we  fhall   readily  fubmit  to  what 
nhs  you  youdelves  (haU  think  fit  to  prefcnbe  to 
t"— If  this  abjed  and  fhan^efiil  fpeech  ^as  reil- 
DudCt  it  muft  give  us  a  Tery  ftrange  idea  of  the 
Utooil  fptrit  of  the  South  Britons  at  that  time. 
at  perhaps  the  whole  19  a  6^ion,  invented  to 
ccule  the  perfidioti3  treatment  which  the  Britons 
Wwards  received  from  the  Saxons.    The  moflf 
^^able  even  of  the  Saxon  hiftorians  make  no 
CBtioD  of  fuch  a  fpeech  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
kfl  the  Saxons  themfelves  wanted  to  quarrel 
Wi  Uic  Britons,  tbejr  never 'infifted  upon  the 
tpnife  made  by  the  Britifh  ambafl^ors ;  which 
tf  certainly  wo^kl  have  done,  had  any  fucli 
vmi&  been  m,adc«   The  Britifh  ambalTadors  were 
rj  favourablv  te<ieived  by  the  Saxons.   The  lat- 
f  embraced  thefr  propofals  with  joy  ;  and  their 
«h&ym  foretold  that  they  fhould  plunder  their 
tiQi  lilies  for  150  yeart,  and  reign  over  them 
r  twice  that  time.  Three  long  fhips,  were  there- 
|t  fitted  out,  under  the  condu<ft  of  H»>ngist 
»HotsA,'kwo  brothers  ipuch  celebrated  for 
w  ▼aloor.    They  were  fons  of  Witigifil,  faid 
^cgrea-^randfon  to  the  Saxon  cod  Woden ; 
arcumftancc  which  added  much  to  their  autho- 
{•  Having  embarked  about  1600  men  on  board 
«» three  veffels,  the  two  brothers  arrived  in  thq 
f  of  Thanet,  in  449,  or  450.    They  were  re- 
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at  this  time,  Hengift  was  taken  with  the  wealth  an{ 
fertility  of  the  country ;  and  that  obfenring  the 
inhabitants  to  be  quite  enervated  with  luxury,  he 
began  to  entertain  hopes  of  conquering  part  of  it. 
He  therefore,  with  Vortigem's  confent,  invited 
over  more  of  his  countrymen,  informing  them 
of  the  fruitfiilnefs  of  the  country,  the  efieminacv 
of  the  inhabitants^  and  how  eafily  a  conqueft 
might  be  effected.    The  Saxons  readily  complied, 
and  in  4ja,  as  many  more  arrived  in  17  vefltls, 
as,  with  thofe  already  in  Britain,  made  up  5000 
men.    Along  with  thefc  came  over  Rowena  the 
daughter  of  Hengift.    Vortigern  fell  in  love  with 
this  lady';  and  to  obtain  her  in  marriage,  di- 
forced  his  queen.    Hengift  pretended  to  be  avcrfe 
to  the  match ;  but  Vortigern  obtained  his  con- 
lent  by  invefting  him  with  the  fovercignty  of  Kent.* 
Vortigern  Ij^d  as  yet  continued  in  friend  (hip  witli 
the  Saxons,  and  even  put  more  confidence  in 
them  than  in  bis  pwp  fub}eds.    For,  not  long  af- 
ter the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  Hengift  ob- 
tained leave  to  fisnd  for  a  fecond,  in  order*  as  was 
pretended,  to  defend  the  king  from  the  attempts 
of  his  rebellious  tubjedts.'   t*hefe  embarked  in  40 
(hips,  under  the  conunand  of  Oda  and  Ebufa» 
the  fon,  or  brother,  and  nephew  qf  Hengift.  They 
landed  at  the  Orkney  iQands;   and  having  ra- 
vaged them,  and  all  the  northern  coafts  of  Scot- 
land, they  conquered  feveral  places  beyond  the 
Frith,  and  at  laft  obtained  leave  to  fettle  in  Nor- 
thumberland.    The  pretence  for  this  fettlement 
was,  that  the  S^jxons  Under  Odta  and  Ebufa  might 
defend  the  northern  fi-on tiers  of  the  kingdom,  as 
thofe  under  Hengif^  and  H^rla*  did  the  fopthera 
parts.    Many  more  Saxons  were,  under  various 
pi>'tcnce8,  invited  over :  till  at  laft,  their  numberi 
being  greatly  inpriafed,   they  began  to  quarrel 
with  the  nativcis/  They  demanded  larger  allow- 
ances of  corn  and  other  provifions  ;  threatening 
to  lay  wafte  the  whole  country  if  their  demandi 
were  not  complied  with.    The  Britons,  inftead 
of  comply iiig,  defired  thehi  to  return  home,  fincc 
their  numbers  exceeded  what  they  were  able  td 
maintain.     Upon  fhis  the  Saxons  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Scots  and  Pidts  $  and  turning  theii' 
arms  againft  the  unhappy  £|ritoas,  over- ran  the 
whole  country,  conimitting  every  where  tjje  great- 
eft  cruelties.     AH  buildings  whether  public  or 
private,  they  levelled  with  the  ground.  The  cities 
were  pillaged  and  burnt ;  and  the  ptople  malTa- 
cred  without  diftindion  of  fex  or  age,  and  that  in 


--•  ••'•u^w,  lu  44y,  w  4ju.  xti^j  w(;ic  ic-  fuch  numbcrs,  that  the  living  fcarce  fufficed  to 
M  by  the  inhabitants  with' the  greateft  demon-  bury  the  deid.  Thofe  who  efcaped  took  refuge 
j**ww  of  joy:  the  ifle  in  which  they  ha4  lan4-  among  inacceflSble  rocks  and  mountains,  where 
I  WM  immediately  appointed  for  their  habiu-  they  either  peri(he4  with  hungeri  or  were  forced 
p;  and  a  league  was  concluded,  in  virtue  of  to  furrender  as  Oaves  to  their  enemies.  Some 
»ch  the  Saxons  were  to  defend  the  provincial  croflcd  the  fca  and  fettled  in  Holland,  and  Armori- 
gw  ag^ft  all  foreign  enemies  ;  and  the  pro-  ca  in  Gaul.  Vortigern  was  fo  far  from  being  re- 
claimed by  thefe  calamities,  that  he  added  inc^ft 
to  bis  other  crimes,  and  married  *his  own  daugh- 
ter. At  laft,  his  own  fubjeds,  prgvoked  at  hit 
enormous  wickednefs,  and  the  partiality  he  ibow- 
ed  to  the  Saxons,  depofed  him,  and  raticd  big 
fon  VoRTiMER  to  the  throne*  He  was  a  young 
man  of  great  valour,  and  willingly  undertook  the 
defence  of  his  diftrefled  country.  He  firft  fell  up- 
on the  Saxons,  and  drove  them  ioto  the  ifle  of 
Fffa  Tbiset^ 
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"^  were  to  allow  the  Saxons  pay  aftd  main- 
**«•  befides  the  place  allotted  them  for  thefr 
J*«-  Soon  after  their  arrival,  king  Vortigern 
7"*^  againft  the  northern  nations,  who  ha4 
*°J  broke  into  the  kingdom,  and  advanced  a^ 
'  *»  Stanford,  in  Lincolnlhirc.  Hero  a  battle 
2»J>ariit,  in  which  the  Scots  and  PiAs  were 
jWy  defeated.  Vortigern  was  fo  highly  pleafed 
«hhjincw  allies,  that  he  beftowed  large  pofl*ef- 
^upooHcngiftafidiioria.  Ui8(aid|Uut|CYcn 
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Thanct,  whTC  be  bcfiec'ecl  them,  till  being  rein- 
forced by  frefh  fupplies,  they  opened  a  way  thro* 
the  Bntifh  troQp^.    Vortimer,  howevfr,  enr^qed 
them,   on  the  hanks  of  the  Derwcnt,  in  U.,:, 
where  he  obt-iincd  .1  complete  vidVory.     Another 
battle  wa«}  fought  at  Alesford,  in  which  Horfa 
the  brother  of  KengiJl  W38  killed.     A  '«d  battle 
•was  fought,  in  which  the  vi(5tory  was  un'^ertain, 
as  is  ^Ifo  the  place  where  it  happened.    The  4th 
battle,  however,   according  to  Nennin%  proved 
decifivc  in  favour  of  the  Britons.    Vortimer  en 
gaged  his  enemies,  according  to  fome,  at  Folk- 
ftonc  ;  according  to  others,  at  Stonar,  in  the 
iflc  of  Thanet.    The  Saxons  were  defeated  with 
Srcat  flaughttr,  and  driven  back  to  their  fhips, 
60  complete  is  ihe  victory  (aid  to  have  been,  that 
the  Saxons  quitted  the  ifland,  without  making 
any  attempt  on  it  for  five  years  afterwards.  Thefc 
battles,  however*  reft  entirely  upon  the  credit  of 
^enntu8,and  the  hiftoriana  who  have  followed  him. 
They  are  taken  notice  ,of  neither  by  Gildas  nor 
Bede.    The  former,  indeed,  acquaints  us  that  the 
Saxons  retired.    This,  by  mod  hiftorians,  is  un- 
dcrftood  of  their  returning  home  ;  though  he 
might  mean  no  more,  than  that  they  retired  into 
ICent  and  Northumberland.     Vortimer  died  af- 
ter a  reign  of  fix  years,  and  Hcns;ill  no  fooner 
heard  of  his  death,  than  he  invaded  Britain  anew 
■with  a  numerous  body  of  Saxons.    He  was  op- 
pofed  by  Vortigem,  who  h.ul  Inen  uftored  on 
the  death  of  his  fon.    Several  battles  were  fought, 
but  at  laft  the  Briions  being  overthrown  at  a  place 
called  Crecanfordy  with  the  lofs  of  4000  men,  were 
cbliged  to  abandon  Kriu,  and  retire  to  Loiu'.on. 
This  happened  about  A.  D.  458  or  459  ;  from 
this  lime  moft  hiftorlAns  d«ite  the  cre^iun  of  the 
Saxon  kingdom  in  Britain,  viz.  that  of  Kent. 
Hcngift  aflumtd  the  title  of  brr^^  and  chol'e  Elk 
his  Ion  for  his  collea;;ue.   The  Britons  under  Vor- 
tigem fti!l  continUiM   the  war.     Hengift  Fading 
himfcir  unable  to  gain  a  decifive  advanti^j^e  over 
tliem  intht  field,  had  recourle  to  treicr^tty.     He 
pretended  to  be  delirous  'A  concUiding  a  peace 
with  the  Britilh  monarch,  and  ofrenewing  hr.  .i.i- 
cicnt  friendfhip  with  him  ;  and  thei-eforc  re  ,ulred 
4Q  interview.    To  this  Vortigcrn  rcaJilv  onfcnt- 
^d,  and  acccptejl  an  entertainment  prepared  for 
him  by  Hengift.    The  king  was  attended  by  .300 
nobility  all  unarmed,  but  the  Saxons  had  conceal- 
cd  daggers  below  their  garmer^ts.     The  DritiHi 
nobility  were  all  treacherouOy  maHacrcd  in  the 
height  of  their  mirth  ;  Vortigem  himfelf  was  taken 
4nd  put  in  fetters ;  nor  could  his  liberty  be  pro- 
cured, but  by  ceding  to  the  Saxons  thofe  provin- 
ces now  called  FJfex^  Suffex^  and  M'Mlefix.  Thus 
tlie  Saxons  got  fuch  a  footing  in  Britain  that  they 
could  never  afterwards  be  expelled.    Vortigem, 
after  being  fet  at  liberty,  is  faid  to  have  retired  to 
a  vaft  wildemefs  near  the  fall  of  the  Wye  in  Rad- 
norfhirc,  where  he  was  fome  time  after  confumed 
by  lightning,  together  with  a  city,  called  Kaer 
P'ourtigem^  which  he  had  built  at  tliat  place.  ,On 
the  retreat  of  Vortigem,  the  command  of  the  Bri^ 
tiih  forces  devolved  upon  Aurelius  AmbrOsi- 
vs,  who  gained  feVeral  victories  over  the  Saxons. 
See   Ambrosius.     Notwithftanding  this,    they 
ftill  continued  to  gain  ground;  and  in  491,  the 
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foundation  of  %  fecond  Saxon  kingdom  wailad 

in  Britain.    This  at  firft  comprehended  only  tbe 

county  of  Suflex,  but  foon*  after  extended  over 

moft  of  the  countries  Ivinpr  fouth  of  the  Huttbcr. 

It  was  called  the  kingdom  of  the  ^ovtb  Sarw, 

The  German  natior^  bemg  infomie-i  of  the  fncri 

of  the  Sjxons  in  liritain,  new  adventurers  daily 

flockrd  over,     riicy  were  chiefly  of  three  niUOBi, 

Saxons,  An;;le«',  ^nd  Jntf-g.     All  thele  pafTed  un* 

der  the  common  appellation  fometi^icjof  Sjwj^ 

fometimcs  of  Angles.     They  fpoke  the  hr^ 

language,  and  agreed  very  mrch  in  their  ni%-^s 

fo  that  all  of  them  naturally  combined  i'^ 

the  natives.    The  moft  active  of  thefc  odvcutur.fl 

was  Cerdic  a  Saxon,  faid  to  be  the  tenlh  in  dd 

cent  from  Wodcu.    He  landed  with  bis  fon  Cf 

ric,  and  as  many  men  as  he  could  cor.vcv  *.n  hi 

fliips,  at  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk.     The  Biitnr*  ^ 

mciiiatjly  attacked  him  with  great  vij:^i:^  H 

after  a  Ihort  engagement,  they  were  tot;:  v  i 

feated.     Many  other  battles  were  fong'ul.  t  ' 

vent  of  which  was  always  favourable  tu  itt  t: 

ons,  fo  that  the  Britons  were  forced  to  ahiHo 

their  coafts  to  them.    In  497,  Porta,  anttbi 

Saxon,  with  his  two  fons  Bi^Ja  and  Afji^/tf,  > 

a  freih  body  of  Saxons,  anived  at  Fortftnouthi 

named  trom  this  chieftain.    The  Britcns  aitca 

ted  to  oppoTed  their  landing,  but  were  dcfoS 

with  great   flaughter;    atter  which  Von»  nai 

himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  neighbourir.g  cocrt* 

The  progrt  r-^  of  Cerdic,    however,  alaroicd 

Britoiis   more   than   that  of  all  the  other  Sas 

princts.    About  the  year  508,  therefore,  NaI 

LF on,  (lylcd,  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  thc^ 

f/i  of  a'lthg  Bntijh  Arn^Sf  anVmbled  Jilmofti 

whole  Itren^'th  of  the  South  Britons  todnV  i 

cut  of  the  ifl'ind.    Cerdic  on  the  other  handu 

care  to  ftrcnpthen  himfelf  by  procuring  afli^* 

iVum  all  the  Saxons  already  in  the  iihind.  Hcd 

acivanccd  apainft  the  Britons,    commandin: 

right  wing  himfelf,  and  his  Ion  Ccnric  the  J 

As  the  two  armies  drew  near  each  other,  N* 

leod  p'-rceivcd  the  enemy's  right  wing  to  be  n.' 

ftronger  than  the  left.     He  tlierefore  attack:^ 

with  the  flo\yerof  his  army;  and  aficranobft^' 

rcfifbince,  obliged  Cerdic  to  fave  himfelf  by  fii^ 

But  being  too  eager  in  the  purfuit,  Ccnnc 

upon  his  rear;  and  the  Britifli  army  was  at 

entirely  defeated  ;  aud  5000  men,  among  w^ 

was  Nazaleod. himfelf,  were  left  dead  oothei; 

Who  fuccecded  Nazaleod  is  not  known.  1 

We^fti  arnals  leave,  an  interregnum  of  aboai 

years ,  after  which  they  place  the  beginning  of 

reign  of  Arthur,  the  moft^  renowned  of  our 

cient  princes.     The  hiftory  of  king  Arthur  e 

much  obfcured  by  abfurd,  romantic,  and  vi^ 

I9US  fables,  that  fome  have  fuppofetl  that  no  1 

perfon  ever  exifted.    But  a  decifive  proof  of 

exiftence  is,  that  his  tomb  was  difroverrd  at  G 

tjcnbury  in  Somerietlhire,  and  his  coffin  du? ' 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  See  Arthur,  4  .T-  T 

renownco  prince  is  fai«*  to  have  debated  the  S 

ons  under  Cerdic  in  12  pitched  battles.    The  I 

of  them  was  fought  oa  Badon  bill,  (fuppofcd 

be  Banfdown  near  Bath,)  in  which  the  Saxor5 

ccived  fuch  a  terrible  overthrow,  that  for  iw 

years  they  gave  the  Britons  do  further  moleftat« 
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srtwfuppKcs  of  Saxons,  however,  were  con-    to  the  mouth  of  the  Wye. 
'  a  3d  and  4th  kingdom  of 


mianjr  flocking  otct,      , 

m  were  foon  formed.    The  3d  kingdom  com 

'  rM  the  counties  of  Devon,  Dorfet,  Somer- 
,\V.ltfhire,  Hampftiire,  and  Bcrkfliirc;  to  which 
i  o'^^nrds  added  Cornwall,  'l^his  was  called 
.  tr . ;!  -v  of  the  JVtfl  Saxons.  The  Other  king- 
y^,\\  ,;ch  was  called  the  kingdom  of  the  eaji  Sax- 
..  -nn-rh-rded  filTex,  Middlefex,  and  part 
[Ii:*:ord!h.rc.  In  541,  king  Arthur  was  mor- 
tis 1  r  .u^cfl  firhting  with  his  treacherous  nc* 
/■",  M'^dTt'i,  u  horn  he  killed  on  the  fpot.  Five 
r.  rr*:rv.aii!s,  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northura- 
rivi  wast  reded.  It  extended  much  farther 
K\  t^f  prr'tnt  hounds  of  that  county;  for  it 
*prf  ^<f:  uicd  all  Yorkfhire,  Lancafhire,  Durham, 
»:T^r!ar.cI,  Wcftmoreland,  and  Northumber- 
'(!,  ttith  part  of  Scotland,  as  fir  as  the  frith  of 
TVh.  Between  thefe  Saxon  kings  frequent  con- 
1*"  r^s  now  arofe,  by  which  means  the  Britons 

yid  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity  for  at  leaft 
^r^r^.  The  6th  Saxon  kingdom,  called  that 
t**  Eaji  Anglfs^  was  founded  in  575,  and  com- 
:>^ndcd  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffbllc,  Cam- 
t?»*,  and  the  Ifle  of  Ely.  The  Saxons  once  more 
idcd  the  Britons,  and  overthrew  them  in  many 
tkn  The  war  was  continut:d  for  ten  years ; 
Cf  which,  the  7th  Saxon  kingdom,  called  Mer- 
,  ff ::  fct  up.  It  comprehended  1 7  counties,  viz. 
ctucfller,  Hereford,  Worceftcr,  Warwick,  Lei- 
tcr,  Rutland,  Northampton,  Lincoln,  Hunt- 
'ior,  Bedford,  Buckmgham,  Oxford,  Stafford, 
ittir.gham,  Derby,  Shropfhire,  Chefhire,  and 
t  of  Hertford fli ire,  The  Britons  were  now 
[5red  within  very  narrow  bounds.  However, 
we  they  entirely  gave  up  the  beft  part  of  their 
©try  to  their  enemies,  they  once  more  refol- 
I  to  try  the  event  of  a  battle.  At  this  time  they 
It  aflifted  by  the  Angles,  who  wfre  jralou<»  of 
lOTCTgrown  power  of  the  Weft  Saxons.  The 
tie  v,M  fought  in  Wiltfliire,  at  Woden'&  Bcarth, 
<Hce  near  the  ditch  called  Wanfdlke  or  JVoHcnf 
e:  xhich  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  coun- 

Thc  battle  wac  very  obftinate  and  bloody ; 
:at  laft  the  Saxons  were  entirely  defeated,  and 
»oft  their  whole  army  cut  off.  The  x-idtory, 
•cvCTT,  proved  of  little  fervice  to  the  Britons : 
being  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  the  Saxons, 
1  harraffed  by  them  on  the  one  fide,  and  by 
'Scots  and  Pids  on  the  other,  they  were  daily 
R  and  more  confined  ;  and  at  laft  obliged  to 
*e  rrfuge  among  the  craggy  and  mountainous 
cw  in  the  weft  of  the  iHand,  where  their  ene- 
pt  could  not  puriiie  them.  At  firft  they  pof- 
Ifd  all  the  country  beyond  the  rivers  Dee  and 
'TTTi,  which  anciently  divided  Cambria,  or 
4le<»  from  England  ;  the  towns  which  ftand  on 
traftcm  banks  of  thefe  rivers  having  moftly  been 
3t  !o  reftrain  the  incurfions  of  the  Wclfti.  But 
E  Anj^lo-Saxons  having  paflfed  the  Severn,  by 
T'-ti  Icized  on  the  country  lying  between 
at  rivfT  and  the  Wye.  JNay,  fome  parts  even 
FSntlhire  and  Denbighfhire  were  fuhgc^  to  the 
U*  of  Mercia :  for  Uffa,  the  moft  powerful  king 
that  country,  caufed  a  deep  ditch  to  be  drawn, 
i  a  high  wall  built  as  a  barrier  between  his  do- 
nioniand  the  territories  of  the  Welih,  from 
e  mouth  of  the  Dee,  a  little  above  Flint  Caftlci 


This  ditch  is  ftill  to 
be  feen  in  feveral  places ;  and  is  called  by  the 
Welfh  aaudh  U/a,  or  the  ditch  of  Uffa.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  on  the  eaft  fide  of  this  ^ 
ditch  are  called  by  the  fame  people  Guyry  Mers  ; 
that  is,  the  men  of  Mercia.  Thus,  after  a  violent 
conteft  of  near  150  years,  the  Saxons  entirely  fub- 
dued  the  Britons  whom  they  had  come  to  defend, 
and  eredted*7  independent  kingdoms,  commonly 
called  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

(14.)  England,    history    of,    prom    the 
erection  of  the  heptarchy,  to  that  of 
THE   English    monarchy,   under  Egbert* 
South  Britain,  which  now  began  to  be  called  An- 
glia,  ^r  England,  from  the  Angles,  (Sec 
Angles,  N<>  i.)  was  foon  reduced  by  its  Saxon 
conquerors  to  a  degree  of  barbarity,  almoft  as  great 
as  it  had  been  in,  when  firft  invaded  by  the  Ro- 
mans.   The  provincial  Entons,  during  their  fub- 
jedion  to  that  people,  had  made  confiderable  ad- 
vances in  civilization.    They  had  built  28  confi- 
derable  cities,  bcfides  a  number  of  villages  ancl 
country  feats;  but  now  thefe  were  all  levelled  with 
the  ground,  the  native  inhabitants  were  reduced 
to  the  moft  abjcft  (lavery,  and  every  art  and 
fcience  totally  extinguifhed  among  them.     Before 
thefe  fierce  conquerors  could  be  civilized  in  any 
degree,  it  was  neccffary  that  all  the  7  kingdomg 
ftiould  be  reduced  under  one  head ;  for  as  long 
as  they  remained  independent,   their  continual 
wars  with  each  other  ftill  kept  them  in  the  fame 
ftate  of  barbarity  and  ignorance.    The  hifiory  of 
thtfe  feven  kingdoms  affords  very  little  intercfting. 
It  confi fts  only  of  a  detail  of  their  ouarrcls  for  the 
fovereignty.    This  was  at  laft  obtamed  by  Egbert 
king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  in  Weffex,  in  817.    Be- 
fore this  time,  Chriftianity  had  been  introduced 
into  almoft  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  ; 
and  however  much  corrupted  it  might  be  by  co- 
ming through  the  impure  channel  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  mifunderftood  through  the  ignorance 
of  thofe  who  received  it,  it  had  confiderably  fof- 
tened  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  Saxons.    It 
had  alfo  opened  a  communication  between  Bri- 
tain and  the  more  polite  parts  of  Europe,  fo  that 
there  was  now  fome  hope  of  the  introdudion  of 
arts  and  fciences  into  this  country.    Another  ef- 
fect vvas,  that,  by  the  ridiculous  notions  of  the 
merit  of  preferving  inviolable  chaftity  even  be- 
tween married  peftple,  the  royal  families  of  moft 
of  the  kingdoms  were  totally  extin^ ;  and  the 
people  being  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy,  were  ready  to 
fubmit  to  the  firft  who  affumed  any  authority  over 
them.    All  thefe- things  contributed  to  the  fuccefs 
of  Egtiert  in  uniting  the  heptarchy  under  his  own 
dominion.    He  was  of  the  royal  family  of  Wef- 
fex;  and  a  nearer  heir  than  Brithric,  who  had  been 
raifed  to  the  kingdom  in  784.    As  Egbert  was  a 
prince  of  great  accompliftiments,  Brithric,  know- 
mg  that  he  had  a  better  title  to  the  crown  than 
himfelf,  began  to  look  upon  him  with  a  very  jea^ 
lous  eye.    Young  Egbert,  fenfible  of  his  danger* 
privately  withdrew  to  France*;  where  he  was  well 
received  by  Charlemagne,  the  reigning  monarch. 
The  French  were  reckoned  at  this  period  the  moft 
valiant  and  polite  people  in  Europe ;  fo  that  thii 
exile  proved  of  great  fervice  to  Egbert.    He  con- 
tinued at  the  court  of  France  till  he  was  recalled 
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by  the  nobility  to  take  pofTcflion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Wcflcx.  This  rccal  was  occafioned  by  the- fol- 
lowing accident.  Brithric  the  king  of  We/Tex  had 
married  Eadburga,  natural  daughter  of  Uffa  king 
of  Mercia ;  a  woman  infamous  for  cruelty  and  in- 
continence. Having  great  inflitence  over  her  huf- 
bandy  ftie  often  perfuaded  him  to  dcftroy  fuch  of 
the  nobility  as  were  obnoxious  to  her;  and  where 
this  expedient  failed,  (he  hcrfclf  had  not  fcnipled 
to  become  their  executioner.  Sfie  had  mixed  a 
cup  of  poifon  for  a  young  nobleman,  who  ha4  ac- 
quired  a  great  fhare  of  her  hufb^ind -s  friendlhip : 
but,  unfortunately,  the  ^ing  drank  of  thie  fatal 
potion  along  with  hi$  favourite,  and  foon  after  ex- 
pired. By  this  and  other  crimes  Eadburga  be- 
came fo  odious  to  the  people,  that  (he  was  forced 
to  fly  into  Francct  whence  Egbert  was  at  the  iamc 
time  recalled,  as  above  mentioned.  Egbeit  slC- 
cended  the  throne  of  Weflex  in  799.  He  waa  the 
fole  defcendant  of  thofe  conquerors  who  firft  in- 
vaded Britain,  and  who  pretended  lo  derive  their 
pedigree  from  the  god  Woden.  But  though  tbid 
circumftance  might  have  given  him  great  advan- 
tages in  attempting  to  fubdue  the  neighbbufing 
kingdoms,  Egbert  for  fome  time  gave  thend  ho 
diflurbance  ;  but  turned  his  arms  againft  the  Bri- 
tons in  Cornwall,  whom  he  defeated  in  icveral 
battles.  He  was  recalled  from  his  conqucfts  in 
that  country,  by  hearing  that  Bemulf  king  of  Mer- 
cia had  invaded  his  dominions.  Egbert  quickly 
led  his  army  againft  the  invaders,  whom  he  to- 
tally defeated  at  Ellendun  in  Wiltihire.  He  then 
entered  their  kingdom  on  the  fide  of  Oxfoi-dniire 
with  an  army,  and  at  the  fame  time  fent  his  eldeft 
fon  Ethelwolf  with  another  into  Kent.  The 
young  prince  expelled  Baldred  the  tributary  king 
of  Kent,  and  foon  made  himfdf  mafter  of  the 
country.  The  kingdom  of  Eifex  was  conquered 
with  eoual  eafe ;  and  the  Eafl  Angles,  who  had 
been  fubjedled  by  the  Mercians,  joyfully  put  them- 
felves  under  the  protedlion  of  Egbert.  Bernulf 
himfelf  marched  againft  them,  but  was  defeated 
and  killed ;  and  Ludecan  his  fucccflbr  met  with 
the  fame  fate  two  years  after.  Thcfe  events  faci- 
litated the  redu<f\ioa  of  Mercia.  Egbert  gained 
an  eafy  vidory  over  a  difpirited  and  divided  peo- 
ple ;  but  to  engage  them  to  fubmit  with  the  lefs 
reludance,  he  allowed  Wiglef,  their  couiitryman, 
to  retain  the  title  of  king,  whilft  he  himA^U  exer- 
cifed  the  real  power  of  a  fovereign.  Northumber- 
land was  in  a  (late  of  anarchy ;  and  this  tempted 
Egbert  to  carry  his  victorious  arms  into  that  king- 
dom alfo.  The  inhabitants,  being  defirous  of 
living  imder  a  fettled  form  of  government,  readily 
fubmitted,  and  owned  Egbert  for  their  fovereign, 
who  thus  became  the  firft  monarch  of  England. 

(15.)  England,  history  of,  f&om  the 
irbctxoii  of  the  monarchy,  to  its  esta- 
BLISHMENT UNDER  Alfred.  Egbert  became 
fole  mafter  of  England  about  the  year  837.  A  fa- 
vourable opportunity  was  now  offered  to  the  An- 
glo-Saxons of  becoming  a  civilized  people,  as  they 
were  at  peace  among  themfelves,  and  iecmed  free 
from  any  danger  of  a  foreign  invafion.  But  this 
flattering  proipe^  was  foon  overcaft.  Five  years 
after  Egbert  had  eftabliihed  his  new  monarchy, 
the  Danes  plundered  the  ifle  of  Shepey,  and  made 
their  efcape  with  faf^ty.   Encouraged  by  this  fuc- 
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ccfs,  next  year  they  landed  fixxn  a  fleet  of  a{ 
fhips.  They  were  encountered  by  Egbert  4 
Charmoiith  in  DorfetOiire.  The  battle  wvoblU 
nate  and  bloody.  Great  numbers  of  the  Oa« 
were  killed,  but  the  reft  made  good  thcr  rctrd 
to  their  ftiips.  They  next  entered  into  an  aHim 
with  the  Britons  of  Cornwall ;  and  landis;  tl 
years  after  in  that  country,  they  nude  an  imf 
tion  into  Devonfliire.  Egbeit  met  them  at  Hd 
gefdown,  and  totally  defeated  them ;  but  bdl 
he  had  time  to  form  any  regular  plao  for  the  i 
fence  of  the  kingdom,  he  died,  and  left  the 
vemment  to  his  Ion  Ethelwolf.  The  d€w  k 
was  weak  and  fuperftittous.  He  begao  withi 
vidiog  the  kingdom,  which  had  fo  latdy  beet 
nlted,  with  his  fon  Athelftan.  To  the  yei 
prince  he  gave  the  counties  of  J^ex,  Kent,  I 
SufTex.  But  though  this  dtvifion  might  havcb 
productive  of  bad  confequences  at  anodicr  01 
the  fear  of  the  Danes  kept  every  thing  q\«l 
the  pref^nt.  Thcfe  barbarous  murderers,  in 
led  by  the  hc^s  of  plunder,  fcarce  ever  £ul0 
paying  England  an  annual  vifit.  The  £ng^< 
torians  tell  us,  that  they  met  with  many  (ereit 
pulfes;  but  on  the  whole  they  had  gained  groQ 
fdr,  in  851,  a  liody  of  thtnj  took  up  thdriil 
quarter^  in  Englahd.  "  Next  year  they  reccw^ 
ftronjt  reinforcement  of  their  countrymen  iaj 
veftels ;  apd  advancing  froih  the  iHe  ofTbl 
where  they  had  ftat^oned  themfelves,  they  U 
London  and  Cafiterbuty.  "having  next  pA 
flight  Brichtric  the  governor  of  Mercia,theyiBai 
cd  into  the  heart  of  Surry,  Ikying  waftc  ihed 
country  through  which  they  pafifed.  Etbelv 
though  naturally  littfe  fitted  for  military  entc^ 
fes,  was  now  obliged  to  ta|^e  the  field.  He  auj 
c^  againft  the  Danes  at  the  head  of  the  Weft! 
bns,  and  gained  an  inileciGvc  and  Woody  wfl 
over  hi«  enemies.  The  Danes  ftill  niainai 
their  fcttlement  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet.  Thef  1 
attacked  by  Ealher  and  Hudda,  governors  of  i 
and  Surry ;  both  of  whom  they  defeated  and  I 
cd.  Afterwards  they  removed  to  the  ifle  of  SI 
ey,  where  they  took  up  their  winter  quart 
with  a  defign  to  extend  their  ravages  the  i 
year.  This  deplorable  ftate  of  the  kingdoo 
not  hinder  Ethelwolf  from  making  a  pilgnmi0 
Rome,  whither  he  carried  hi»  4th  and  &»* 
ton  Atfted,  then  only  fix  years  of  age.  HepJ 
a  year  in  that  city  ;  mide  prefents  to  the  pa 
pal  ecclefiaftics  there;  and  made  a  grant  of  J 
mancufcs,  (about  37I.  lofli.  ftcrl.)  annually 
the  fee  of  Rome.  See  Mancus.  In  his  irt 
to  England,  Ethelwolf  married  Judith,  dao^ 
of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Bald ;  but  1^ 
landed,  he  found  himfidf  deprived  of  bis  \Jo^ 
by  his  fon  Elhclbald.  That  prince  afliunedi 
government  of  Athelftan's  dommionif  whoj 
lately  dead ;  apd,  with  nuny  of  Ethelwolf 's  noB 
formed  a  defign  of  excluding  him  from  the  tbi 
altogetheri  on  account  of  hiB  weakneifes  aw 
perftitions.  Ethelwolf,  however,  P^c^^^ 
calamities  of  a  civH  war,  by  dividing  the  king* 
with  his  fon.  He  gave  to  Etbelbald  the  go^t 
ment  of  the  weftem,  and  icferved  to  himfctf  » 
of  the  eaftem  part  of  the  kingdom.  ^°^°y^ 
after  this  he  (ummooed  the  ftates  of  the  kingdM 
aod  wmferrcd  on  the  dci^y  a  pcipctual  doB^ 
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f  tythcs,  for  which  thqr  had  contended  for  fc-  b^  thofc  intcftinc  commotions  frofti  which  the 
eral  centuries.  This  conceffion  was  deemed  fo  wife  find  politic  Alfred  had  taken  fo  much  pain* 
leritorioM  by  the  Bnglifh,  that  they  now  thought  to  free  the  nation.  Ethelwald,  fon  to  king  Ethcl- 
lemfelves  fure  of  the  favour  of  heaven ;  and  there-  bert,  claimed  a  right  to  the  throne,  and  took  pof- 
fc  negleded  to  ufe  the  natural  means^for  their    feflion  of  Winburne,  where  he  feemcd  determmed 

to  hold  out  to  the  laft  extremity.    On  the  approach 


ftty  which  they  might  have  done.  They  even 
ffted,  that,  notwith (landing  the  defperatc  fitu- 
100  of  affiurs,  the  revenues  of  the  church  Ihould 
•exempted  from  all  burdens,  and  even  from  thofc 
ipofcd  for  the  immediate  defence  of  the  nation, 
iclwolf  died  two  years  after,  and  left  the  king- 
o  to  hit  two  elded  fons  Ethelbald  and  Ethel- 
it  Both  thcfe  princes  died  in  a  few  years,  and 
t  the  kingdom  to  Ethelred  I.  their  brother,  in 
r  year  866.  The  whole  of  Etheh^d's  reign  wsts 
terbed  by  the  tmiptions  of  the  Danes.  The 
{defended  himfelf  with  great  bravery,  being 
loded  in  all  his  military  enterprizes  by  his  bro- 


of  Edward,  however,  with  a  powerful  army,  he  firit 
fled  into  Normandy,  and  afterwards  into  Nor- 
thumberland, where  the  Danes,  lately  fubdued 
by  Alfred,  but  ycry  impatient  of  peace,  readily 
declared  for  him.  Ethelwalii,  having  thus  coq<> 
neded  himfelf  with  the  Danifh  tribes,  went  to 
Denmark,  whence  he  returned  with  a  great  body 
of  thefe  banditti,  and  was  joined  by  the  Danes  of 
Eaft  Anglia  and  Mercia.  He  made  an  irruptioa 
into  Glouceftcr,  Oxford,  and  Wilts ;  and  having 
ravaged  the  country,  retired  with  his  booty  be- 
fore the  king  could  approach  him.    Edward  re- 


f  Alfred.    In  this  reign,  the  Danes  firft  landed    venged  himfelf,  by  leading  his  forces  into  Eafl; 


9Bg  the  Eaft  Angles  ^who  treacherouny  enter- 
into  an  alliance  with  them,  and  furnifhed  them 
fa  horfes,  to  make  an  irruption  into  Northum- 
bad,  where  they  feized  upon  York.  Oibricht 
.  iElla,  two  Northumbrian  princes  who  at- 
ipted  to  refcue  th^  city,  were  defeated  and 
d.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  the  Danes 
etnted  into  Mercia,  took  up  their  winter 
Rers  at  Nottingham,    and  thus  threatened 


Anglia,  and  ravaging  it  in  Itke  manner.  He  then 
gave  orders  to  retire;  but  the  Kentiih  men,  greedy 
of  more  plunder,  flaid  behind,  and  took  up  their 
Quarters  at  Bury.  Here  they  were  aflaulted  by 
the  Danes ;  but  the  Kentiih  men  made  fuch  an 
obftinate  defence,  that  though  their  enemies  gain- 
ed the  vidtory,  it  was  bought  by  the  lofs  of  their 
braveft  men,  and,  among  the  reft,  of  the  ufurper 
Ethelwald  himfelf.     The  king,  now  freed  from 


kingdom  with  a  total  fubiedtion.    From  this    tM^  attempts  of  fo  dangerous  a  rival,  concluded  an 


i  however,  they  were  diflodged  by  Ethel 
wd  Alfred,  who  forced  them  to  retire  into 
tbumberland.  Their  reftlefs  difpofition,  how- 
,  did  not  fuffer  them  to  continue  long  in  one 
e.  They  broke  into  Eaft  Anglia;  defeated 
took  pnfoner  Edmund  the  tributary  king, 

0  they  afterwards  murdered;  and  committed 

1  where  the  moft  barbarous  ravages.    In  871, 
f  advanced  to  Reading ;  from  whence  they  in- 


advantageofus  peace  with  the  Eaft  Angles.  He 
nezfi  fet  about  reducing  the  Northumbrians,  and 
for  this  purpofe  equipped  a  fleet.  The  Northum- 
brians, thinking  the  whole  of  Edward's  forces 
were  embarked  on  board  his  fleet,  entered  his  ter- 
ritories with  all  the  troops  they  could  raife.  The 
king,  however,  was  better  prepared  than  they  ex- 
petted.  He  attacked  them  on  their  return  at  Tc- 
tenhall,  in  Staffordshire,  put  them  to  flight,  recover- 


id  the  neighbouring  country  by  their  incur-    ed  the  booty,  and  purfued  them  with  great  flaugh- 
Si  The  Mercians,  defirous  of  recovering  their    tcr  into  their  own  country.    The  reft  of  Edward's 


pendency,  refufed  to  join  Ethelred  with  their 
«;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  march  againlt 
Danes,  attended  only  by  the  Welt  Saxons, 
'  were  his  hereditary  fubjedts.  Several  anions 
^1  in  which  the  Danes  were  faid  to  be  unfuc- 
^bI;  but  being  continually  reinforced  from 
f  own  country,  they  became  every  dajr  more 
raore  formidable  to  the  EngFifh.  Dunng  the 
mon  and  diftrtfs  in  which  the  nation  was  now 
^1y  involved,  king  Ethelred  died  of  a 
Bid  be  had  received  in  an  adion  with  the 
w;  and  left  to  his  brother  Alfred  the  king- 
lilmoft  totally  fubdued  by  a  foreign  power. 


reign  was  a  fcene  of  continued  and  fucceftful  ac- 
tion againft  the  Noitbumbrians,  £a(t  Angles,  the 
Danes  of  Mercia,  and  others  firom  Denmark.  He 
put  his  kingdom  in  a  good  polture  of  defence,  by 
fortifying  Cheftcr,  Eddefburv,  Warwick,  Cher- 
bury,  Buckingham,  Towce&cr,  Maldon,  Hun- 
tingdon, and  Colchefler.  He  vanquiflied  Thur- 
ketill  a  Daniih  chieftain,  and  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire with  his  followers  into  France.  He  fubdued 
the  Ea(t  Anglians,  Northumbrians,  and  feveral 
tribes  of  the  Britons ;  and  even  obliged  the  Scots 
to  make  fubmiifions.  He  died  in  925,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Athclftan  his  natural,  fon.     This 


tt!  alcended  tne  throne  in  871,  being  then  on«   prince  afcended  the  throne  without  much  oppoQ- 


»  yean  of  age.  His  great  virtues  and  fhining 
«*  iavcd  his  country  from  ruin,  which  fecm^ 
*laoft  unavoidable.  His  exploits  againft  the 
*<»»  hii  dangers  and  diftrefTes,  are  related  un- 
^  article  Alfred.  Having  fettled  the  na- 
I  m  (uch  a  manner,  that  he  may  be  juftly  e- 


tion,  as  the  legitimate  children  of  Edward  were 
too  joung  to  rule  a  nation  fo  much  liable  both  to 
foreign  invaQous  and  domeftic  troubles  as  England 
then  was.  One  Alfred,  however,  a  nobleman  of 
conHderable  power,  entered  into  a  confpiracy  a- 

,     „         -     eainft  him.    It  is  Ciid,  that  this  nobleman  was 

^^  the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  as  well  as  lelzcd  upon  flronp  fufpicions,  but  without  any 
^  free  conAitution  of  England,  he  died  in  certain  proof.  He  offered  to  fwear  to  his  Inno- 
'» leanng  the  kingdom  to  his  fecond  fon  Eo-^  cence  Ixfore  the  pope ;  and  in  thofe  days  it  was 
»t>  the  Elder.  .    ftjppofed  that  none  could  take  a  felfe  oath  in  pre- 

t6«)  EiCLAND,  HISTORY  OF,  PROM  THE  Ef  fciicc  of  fuch  a  facrcd  perfon,  without  being  vifit- 
^i-UHMEMT  OF  THE  MONARCHY,  TO  THE  ed  by  an  immediate  judgment  from  God.  Alfred 
^ki?"  '^  ^"^  Dakes  and  Norwegians,  was  accordingly  conduded  to  Rome,  and  took 
K  bc|imun|;  of  £dward'&  reign  was  diHurbccl  the  oatU  required  of  iiim  before  pope  John  X. 
•     -  The 
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The  words  were  no  fooner  pronounced,  .than  he 
fell  into  convulfions,  of  which  he  expired  in  three 
<Jay8.    The  king,  fully  convinced  of  his  guilt,  con- 
fifcated  his  cftate,  and  made  a  prcfcnt  of  it  to  the 
ihonallery  of  Malmefbuiy.    This  accident  proved 
the  means  of  eilabKfhing  the  authority  of  Ainel- 
ftan  in  England.     But  finding  the  Northumbrians 
bore  tiicEnpliftiyoke  with  impatience, he  gaveSith- 
ric,  a  Danifli  nobleman,  the  title  of  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland;  and  tofecure  hidfriend(hip,gavebim 
his  own  filler  Editha  in  marriage.     This  was  pro- 
dudivc  of  bad  confequcnces.      Sithric  died  the 
year  after  his  marriage  with  Editha ;  upon  which 
Anlaf  and  Godtrid,   Sithric's  fons  by  a  former 
marriage,  affiimed  the  fovcreignty  without  wait- 
ing for  Athenian's  confent.      They  were,  how- 
ever, foon  obliged  to  yield  to  the  luperior  power 
of  that  monarch.    The  former  fled  to  Ireland ; 
and  the  latter  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  protect- 
ed by  king  Conftantine  III,  who  was  importuned 
by  Athelftan  to  dehver  up  his  gueft,  and  even 
threatened  with  an  invafion  if  he  did  not  comply. 
Conftantine,    dctfiling  fuch   treachery,    advifed 
Godfrid,  (or  as  Mr  Heron  ftiles  him,  Oodftrty)  to 
make  his  efcape.    He  did  fo,  turned  t)irate,  and 
died  foon  after.    Athelftan,  refenting  this  condu<ft 
of  Conftantine,  invaded  Scotland,  and,  reduced 
hini,  it  is  faid,  fo  low,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
make  the  moft  humble  fubmiflEons.    This,  how- 
ever, is  denied  by  all  the  Scottifh  hiftorians.  Con- 
ftantine, after  the  departure  of  Athelftan,  enter- 
ed into  a  confederacy  with  Anlaf,  who  fublifted 
by  his  piracies,  and  with  fomc  of  the  Welfli  prin- 
CCS  who  were  alarmed  at  the  increafe  of  Athel- 
ftan's  power.    All  thefe  confederates  made  an  ir- 
ruption into  England  at  onoe;  but  Athelftan  meet- 
ing them  at  Brunanburgh,  or  Brumbft>ury  in  Nor- 
thumberland, gave  them  a  total  overthrow.    An- 
1-if  and  Conftantine  made  their  efcape  with  diffi- 
culty, leaving  the  grcatcft  part  of  their  men  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle.    Afler  this  period,  Athel- 
j  ftan  enjoyed  his  crown  in  tranquillity.    He  paflcd 
a  remarkable  law,  for  the  encouragement  of  com- 
merce; 'viz,  that  a  merchant  who  had  made  3 
long  voyages  on  his  own  account,  fhouid  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  rank  of  a  thane  or  gentleman.    A- 
thelftan  died  in  941,  after  reigning  16  years,  and 
was  fucceedcd  by  his  brother  Edmund  I.    On  his 
acceflion,  he  found  the  kingdom  difturbed  by  the 
rcftlefs  Northumbrians,  who  were,  however,  foon 
reduced  ;  and  Edmund  enfured  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  by  removing  the  Danes  from  Mercia, 
where  they  bad  been  allowed  to  fettle,  as  he  found 
they  took  every  opportunity  to  introduce  foreign 
Danes  into  the  kingdom.      He  alfo  conquered 
Cumberland  from  the  Britons.     This  country, 
however,  he  beftowed  upon  Malcolm  king  of  Scot- 
land, upon  condition  that  he  ftiould  do  homage 
for  it,  and  protect  the  north  of  England  from  all 
hiture  incurfions  of  the  Danes.    Edmund  was  un- 
fohunately  murdered  in  Glocefter  by  one  Leolf  a 
notorious  robber.     This  man  had  been  formerly 
fentenced  to  b^niftjment ;  yet  had  the  boldnefs  to 
enter  the  hnll  where  the  king  himftlf  dined,  and 
to  lit  at  table  v/ith  his  attendants.    Edmund'  im- 
mediately ordered  him  to  leave  the  room.    The' 
'  villain  refufed  ta  obev'.;^  upon  which  the  king  leap- 
ed upon^tJm,  land  fcueU  him  by*the  hair.    Le9tf 
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thcij  drew  a  dagger,  and  gave  the  king  a  wcm^f 

of  Which  he  iriftantly  died,  A.D.  946,  in  the  lOk 

year  of  his  reign.    As  the  children  of  Edmuil 

were  too  young,  his  brother  Edrcd  fuccecded 

the  throne.    The  l>eginning  of  his  reiga,  as 

as  thofc  of  bis  predcceflbrs,  was  difturbed  by 

rebellions  and   incurlions  of  the  Nortbomf 

Danes.     On  the  appearance  of  Edrcd  with  as 

my,  however,  they  immediately  fubmittcd ; 

before  the  king  withdrew  his  forces,  he  laid  v; 

their  territories  by  way  of  puniihmcnt.     lie 

no  fooner  gone,  than  they  rofe  in  rebcIlioQ  a 

cond  time.     They  were  again  fubdued  ;  and 

king  took  cfFedtual  precautions  againft  their  * 

revolts,  by  placing  Etiglifli  garrifons  in  3D 

towns,   and  appointing  an  En^lilh   govcmor! 

watch  ^heir  motions,  and  fupprcls  their  ir"^ 

tions  on  the  firft  appearance.    In  the  reign 

red,  the  celibaoyof  the  clergy  began  to  be 

ed  up  under  the  patronage  of  Dukstas. 

pretended  faint  had  obtained  fuch  an  afcei 

over  Edred,  who  was  naturally  fuperftitiousi 

he  not  only  direded  him  in  atfairs  of  coi 

but  in  the  moft  important  matters  of  ftale. 

was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treafury^  and' 

thus  poflcflcd  of  great  power  at  court,  he 

abled  to  accomplifti  the  moft  arduous  u 

kings.   He  profeffed  himfelf  a  partifan  of  the 

monaftic  mles ;  and  having  introduced 

among  the  monks  of  Glafteubury  and  ^ 

he  endeavoured  to  render  it  univerlal  amoof^j 

clergy  throughout  the  kingdom.     The  monkr 

nerally  embraced  the  pretended  reformattOB 

ter  which  they  inveighed  bitterly  againft  the 

and  luxury  of  the  age.    ^\^len  other  topics 

famation  were  wanting,  the  marriages  of 

men  became  a  fure  objcdt  of  inveftive. 

wives  received  the  appellation  of  concv\ 

(bme  other  more  opprobrious  nanne.     The 

clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  who  \nrerc  nui 

and  rich,  defended  theraftlves  with  vigoor, 

endeavoured  to  retaliate  upon  their  adri 

The  people  were  thrown  into  the  moft  \\\ 

ments ;  but  the  monks,  being  patronilcd  by 

red,  gained  ground  greatly  upon  their  o^ 

Their  progrefs,  however,  was  fomewhat 

by  the  king's  death,  which  happened  in  955, 

reign  of  9  years.    He  left  children  ;  but  as 

were  infants,  his  nephew  Edwy,  ion  to  Edi 

was  placed  on  the  throne.    The  ncTJv 

not  above  16  or  17  years  of  age,  at  his 

HiH  reign  is  only  remarkable  for  the  trag;k:a] 

of  his  queen  Elgi  VA.    She  was  a  princefs  oC' 

royal  blood,  with  whom  Edwy  was  deeply 

moured.    She  was  his  ad  or  3d  couOn,  andtJ 

fore  within  the  degrees  of  affinity  prohibited] 

the  canon    law.      Edwy,   however,    he; 

only  to  the  dilates  of  his  paflion,  married 

contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  more  digtdfied 

clcfiaftics.    T?ie  monks  on  this  occafion  were' 

tic  alar]  y  violent ;  ar^d  therefore  Edwy  d 

ed  not, to  fecond  thci^  aWibitious  jjrojeds, 

foon  found  reafon  to  repent  his  hayin|^  prpi 

fuch  dangerous  enenaies.    ,Ou  bis  coronation 

Vhile  his  nobility  were  indolghig  tbeixrfche^ 

riotous  mirth  in  a  great  hall  where  they  bad 

fcmbled,  Edvry  withdrew  to  another  apartas 

to  CDJoy'tfcc  company  of  his  bdovcd  «p*tA  *■ 
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Dunftan  gucfTcd  the  rcafon  of  his    the  rcafon  of  this  good  agreement  was,  that  the 

fidcd  with  Dundan  and  the  monks,  who  had 


ir  mother. 

ftnct.    Wtth  unparalleled  impudence,  he  burd 
to  the  queen's  apartment;  and  upbraiding  Ed- 
f  with  his  lafcivioufnefs,  as  he  termed  it,  pufh- 
,him  back  to  the  hall  where  the  nobles  were  af- 
Hblcd.    The  king  determined  to  refent  fuch  a 
ring  infuJt.    He  required  from  Dunf^a^  an  ac- 
intof  the  adminidration  of  the  treafury  during 
ft  late  reign.    The  monk,  probably  unable  to 
t  a  juft  account,  rcfufed  to  give  any ;  upon 
Ich  Edwy  accuftrd  liim  of  malverfation  in  his 
be,  and  banifhed  him  the  kingdom.     This 
^ed  the  word  ftep  that  could  poflibly  have  been 
tn.     Dunftan  was  no  fooncr  gone  than  the 
►Ic  nation  was  in  an  uproar  about  his  fan^itj 
the  king's  impietj.    Thefe  clamours,  as  they 
been  begun  by  the  clergy,  fo  they  were  kept 
W  incrcafed  by  them,  till  at  laft  they  pro- 
^d  to  the  moft  outrageous  violence.    Abp. 
>  fenj  a  party  of  foldiers  to  the  palace.    They 
id  the  queen,  and  burned  her  face  with  a  led- 
Iron,  in  order  to  deftroy  her  beauty  by  which 
had  enticed  her  hufband ;  after  which  they 
cd  her  by  force  into  Ireland,  there  to  remain 
rrpetual  exile.    The  king,  finding  it  in  vain 
Hift,  was  obliged  to  confent  to  a  divorce  from 
which  waa  pronounced  by  Abp.  Odo.     A 
trophe  ftiti  more  difmal  awaited  Elgiva.    She 
been  cured  of  her  wounds,   and  had  even 
d  means  to  efface  the  fears  wjth  which  her 
iiTiton  had  hoped  to  deftroy  her  beauty.  She 
icaiDc  to  England,  with  a  defign  to  return  to 
[ling,  whom  Ihe  ft  ill  conjidered  as  her  huf- 
Unfortunately,  however,  (he  was  inter- 
by  a  paity  of  (oldiers  fent  for  that  purpofe 
le  primate.      Nothing  but  her  moft  cruel 
could  now  Cilisfy  that  wretch  and  his  ac- 
pHces.    She  was  hamftringcd  at  Gloucefler, 
[pired  in  a  few  days.    The  minds  of  the 
were  at  this  time  fo  much  funk  in  fuper- 
that  the  monflrous  inhumanity  above  men- 
was  called  a  judgment  from  God  upon  Ed- 
^ind  his  fpoufe  for  their  diflblute  life,  /.  e.  their 
luous  love  to  each  other.    They  even  proceed- 
tto  rebellion  againft  their  foverelgn ;  and  having 
jW  to  the* throne  Edgar,  the  younger  brother 
^wy,  at  that  time  only  13  years  of  age,  they 
^  put  him  in  poffeflion  of  Mercia,  Northum- 
rtind,  and  Eaft  Anglia.    Edwy  being  thus  con- 
«d  to  the  fouthern  counties,  Dunftan  returned, 
li  t»x)k  upon  him  the  government  of  Edgar  and 
•party;  but  the  death  of  Edwy  foon  removed 
difficulties,  and  gave  Edgar  peaceable  pofTcf- 
0  of  the  government. — The  reign  of  Edgar 
wed  one  of  the  moft  fortunate  mentioned  in  the 
^lifli  hiftory.    He  look  the  moft  effedual  mc- 
>di  both  for  preventing  tumults  at  home  and 


king 

acquired  a  great  afccndency  over  the  people.     He 
enabled  them  to  accomplifti  their  favourite  fcheme 
of  difpoflefling  the  fecular  canons  of  all  the  mo- 
nafteries;  and  he  confuUed  them  not  only  in  eccle- 
fiaftical,  but  alfo  in  civil  afttirs.  On  thefe  accounts, 
he  is  celebrated  by  the  monkifh  writers  with  the 
higheft  praifes ;  though  it  is  plain,  from  fomc  of 
his  actions,  that  he  was  a  man  who  cou'd  he  bound 
neither  by  the  ties  of  religion  nor  humanity.    He 
broke  into  a  convent,  and  carried  off  bv  force 
and  raviihed  a  nun  called  Editha,    His  (piritual 
inftru^or,  Dunftan,  for  this  offence,  obHged  the 
king,  not  to  feparate  from  his  miftrefs,  but  to  ab« 
ftain  from  wearing  his  crown  for  7  years  I  Edgar, 
however,  was  not  to  be  fatisfied  with  one  miftrefs. 
He  happened  once  to  lodge  at  the  houfe  of  a  no- 
bleman who  had  a  very  beautiful  daughter.    Ed- 
gAr,  enflamed  at  the  fight  of  the  young  lady,  with- 
out ceremony  alked  her  mother  to  allow  her  to 
pafs  a  night  with  him.    She  promifed  compliance; 
but  fecretlv  ordered  a  waiting  maid  named,  Bljle^ 
da^  to  fteal  into  the  king's  bed  when  the  company 
were  gone,  and  to  retire  before  day- break.    Ed- 
gar, however,  detained  her  by  force,  till  day-light 
difcovered  the  deceit.    His  love  was  now  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  waiting  maid ;  who  became  his  fa- 
vourite miftrefs,  and  maintained  a  great  afcen- 
dant  over  him  till  his  marriage  with  Elfrida.    The 
circumftances  of  this  marriage  were  ftill  more  cri- 
minal than  thofe  above  mentioned.    Elfiida  was 
daughter  and  heirefs  to  Olgar  Earl  of  Devonfhire. 
She  was  a  perfon  of  fuch  exquifite  beauty,  that 
her  fame  was  fpread  all  over  England,  though  flie 
had  never  been  at  court.    Edgar's  curiofity  was 
excited  by  the  accounts  he  bad  heard  of  her,  and 
therefore  he  formed  a  defign  of  marrying  her.  He 
communicated  his  intention  to  Earl  Athelwold  his 
favourite ;  and  ordered  him,  on  fomc  pretence  or 
other,  to  vlfit  the  Earl  of  Devonfhire,  and  bring 
him  a  certain  account  concerning  Elfrida.   Athel- 
wold went  as  he  was  defired ;  but  fell  ^o  deeply 
in  love  with  the  lady  himfelf,  that  he  refolved  to 
facrifice  his  fidelity  to  his  paftion.    He  returned 
to  Edgar,  and  told  him,  that  Elfrida's  charms 
were  by  no  means  extraordinary,  and  would  bare 
been  totally  ovei  looked  in  aVoman  of  infimor  fta- 
tion.    After  fome  time,  however,  turning  the  con- 
verfation  again  upon  Elfiida,  he  told  the  king  that 
he  thought  her  parentage  and  fortune  made  her  a 
very  advantageous  match ;  and  therefore,  If  the 
king  gave  his  confent,  he  would  make  propoials 
to  the  Earl  of  Devonfhire  on  his  own  behalf.    Ed- 
gar confentcd,  and  Athelwold  was  married  to  El- 
fiida.— After  his  marriage  he  ufcd  his  utmoft  en- 


•  m  awe.  He  built  a  powerful  navy ;  and  that 
O'ght  keep  the  feamen  in  the  practice  of  their 
Jt»  m  well  at  prefent  a  formidable  armament 
hii  enemies,  he  commanded  the  fleet  from  time 
l^fflc  to  make  the  circuit  of  his  dominions.  The 
s^ncft  of  Edgar,  which  is  very  much  celebrated 


„  deavours  to  keep  his  wife  from  court,  that  Edgar 

^fions  from  abroad.  He  quartered  a  body  of  might  have  no  opportunity  of  obferving  her  beau- 
oplincd  troops  in  the  north,  to  repel  the  incur-  ty.  The  king,  however,  was  foon  informed  of 
w  of  the  Scots,  and  to  keep  the  Northumbri-    the  truth ;  and  told  Athelwold  that  he  intended 

to  pay  him  a  vifit  in  his  caftle,  and  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  new-marned  wife.  The  Earl 
could  make  no  objeaions ;  only  he  defired  a  ficw 
hour^  to  prepare  for  the  vifit.  He  then  confefled 
the  whole  to  Elfrida,  and  begged  of  her  to  appear 
before  the  king  as  much  to  the  diiadvantage  as 
luftcad  of  this,  ftie  drefled  herfelf  to 


the  Eo^iflihiftorians,  was  owing  to  the  harmony    poftlble. 

"«  reigned  between  him  and  hU  fubic^ ;  and    ttc  grcatcft  advantage.    Edgar  iBuncdiattly  coo. 

Tot.viii.PiiTii.  cgg       .  c^^?m 
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cd^ed  a  violent  paflion  for  her ;  and,  to  gratify 
it,  fcduced  AtheiWold  into  a  wood  under  pretence 
of  bunting,  where  he  dabbed  him  with  bis  own 
hand,  and  afterwards  married  his  widow.    The 
reign  of  this  tyrant,  however,  is  remarkable  for 
the  encouragement  he  gave  to  foreigners.    Thefe 
foreigners,  it  is  alleged,  corrupted  the  former 
fimpie  manners  of  the  nation.    Of  this  fimplicity, 
however,  there  Icems  to  be  no  great  realbn  to 
boaft ;  £*eing  it  could  not  prcfcrvc  them  from 
treachery  and  cruelty,  the  grcateft  of  all  vices :  fo 
that  their  acquaintance  with  foreigners  was  cer- 
tainly an  advantage  to  the  people,  as  it  tended  to 
enlarge  their  views,  and  cure  thert  of  I hufe  illibe- 
ral prejudices  and  ruftic  manners  to  which  iflind- 
crs  arc  often  fubje<it.    Another  remarkable  inci- 
dent, is  the  extirpation  of  wolves  from  England. 
The  king  took  great  plcafure  in  hunting  and  de- 
flroying  thefe  animals  himfelf.    At  laft  he  found 
that  they  had  all  taken  ibclter  in  the  mountain? 
^nd  forcfts  of  Wales,    Upon  this  he  changed  the 
tribute  impoCed  upon  the  Wclih  princes  by  Alhcl- 
ilan,  into  an  annoal  tribute  of  300  woUes  heads ; 
and  this  produced  fuch  diligence  in  hunting  them, 
that  they  were  at  lift  totally  exterminated.    Ed- 
gar died  in  958,  after  a  leign  of  16  years.    He  left 
a.  Ton  named  Edward  whom  he  had  by  his  firft 
wife  the  daughter  of  Earl  Ordmer ;  and  another, 
named  Ethelred,  by  Elfiida,  whofe  mental  qua- 
liBcations  were  by  no  means  anfwerable  to  the 
l^eauty  of  her  perion.    She  was  ambitions,  haugh- 
ty, treacherous,  and  cruel.    The  principal  nobi- 
lity, therefore,  were  greatly  averfe  from  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  her  fon  Ethelred,  which  would  unavoid- 
ably throw  too  much  power  into  the  hands  of  his 
mother,  as  he  was  only  7  years  of  age.    Edward 
was  therefore  pitched  upon  i  and  was  certainly 
the  rooft  proper  perfon,  as  he  was  15  years  of  age, 
and  might  foon  be  able  to  Uke  the  government 
into  his  own  hands.    Elfrida  oppofed  his  advance- 
ment with  all  her  might ;  but  Dunftan  overcame 
|vcry  obdacle,  by  anointing  and  crowning  the 
young  prince   at    K^gfton ;    upon    which    the 
whole  kingdom  fubmitted  without  farther  oppofi- 
lion.    The  only  remarkable  occurrence  in  this 
reign  wa*  the  complete  vidory  gained  by  the  monks 
over  the  fecular  clergy,  who  were  now  totally  ex- 
pelled  from  the  convc«its.    Though  this  had  been 
pretty  nearly  accomplifticd  by  Edgar,  the  fecular 
clergy  flill  had  partiians  in  England  who  made 
«onftderable  oppofition  ;  but  thefe  were  all  (i!en- 
fcd  by  the  following  pretended  miracles.    In  one 
Cynod,  Dunftan,  finding  the  majority  of  votes  a- 

Sinft  him,  rofe  up,  and  declared  that  he  had  that 
ftant  received  from  heaven  a  revelation  in  favour 
of  the  monks.  The  whole  afllembly  was  fo  much 
overawed  by  this  intelligence,  that  they  proceed- 
ed no  farther  in  their  deliberations.  In  another 
fynod,  a  voice  iffncd  from  the  crucifix,  acquaint- 
ing the  members,  that  the  eftablilhment  of  the 
monks  was  founded  on  the  will  of  heaven,  and 
Could  not  be  oppofed  without  impiety.  But  the 
third  miracle  was  ilUl  more  alaronng.  In  another 
l^nod  the  floor  of  the  hall  fiink,  and  great  num- 
hers  of  the  members  were  killed  or  bruifed  by 
t^ir  h\\.  It  was  remarked  that  Dundan  had 
Uiat  day  prevented  the  king  from  attending  the 
^nod,  and  that  the  beam  on  which  hia  own  chau: 


ftood  was  the  only  one  which  did  not  fink.  ThcCi- 

circuni (lances,  inilead  of  making  him  (ufpededu 

the  author  of  the  trick,  were  regarded  as  proofi 

of  the  interpofition  of  Providence  in  his  faTour. 

Edward  lived  4  years  after  he  was  raifed  to  the 

throne,  in  perfed  innocence  and  CmpUcity.  B^ 

ing  incapable  of  any  treacherous  tntentioD  his- 

felf,  he  fufpedted  none  in  others.    Though  bii 

ftepmothcr  had  oppofed  his  fucceffioo,  be  had  ^ 

ways  behaved  towards  her  with  the  grcateft  n* 

fped!;  and  exprcfled  on  altocc-ifionsthcmofttrt- 

der  affcdion  for  his  brother  Ethelred.    Bein^o* 

day  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  a&k 

where  Elfrida  rtfided,  he  paid  her  a  rifit  matleoi 

ed  by  any  of  his  rctmuc.     After  mounting  ^ 

horfe  with  a  dcTign  to  return,  he  defired  io:k  I 

quor  to  be  brought  him.    But  w  hile  he  was  hoi^ 

ing  the  cut)  to  bis  head,  a  fcrvant  of  Elfrida  H 

bed   him  behind.      The    king,    finding  hitnic 

wounded,  clapped  fpurs  to  his  horfe ;  but  (bo 

becoming  faint  by  the  lofs  of  blood,  he  fcH  im 

the  faddle,  and  hts  foot  being  entangled  in  tl 

ftirrup,  he  was  dragged  along  till  he  expired.  B 

body  was  fuund  and  privately  intened  at  Wa 

ham  by  his  fervants.    The  Engliil^  had  fuchcai 

paflion  for  this  amiable  priacc,  that  they  beftci 

cd  upon  him  the  appellation  of  Martjr^  and  en 

fancied  that  mirades  were  wrought  at  hit  tota 

Elfrida  built  monafl erics,  and  fubmitted  to  sal 

penances,  to  atone  for  her  guilt ;  but,  even  in  il 

barbarous  age,  (he  could  never  regain  the  ga 

opinion  of  the  public.    After  the  murder  of  I 

ward,  his  brother  Ethelred  11.  fuccecdcd  to  i 

throne  without  oppofition.     As  he  wasimicq 

the  Danes  began  to  renew  their  incnrfions.  I 

fore  they  durlt  attempt  any  thing  of  itnportaa^ 

Rowever,  they  firft  made  a  fmail  incur5oii  by« 

of  trial.    In  981,  they  landed  in  Southampt 

from  y  vefltls ;  and  having  ravaged  the  couoti 

they  retired  with  impunity,  carrying  a  great  bos 

along  with  them.    In  987,  they  made  a  fimilff 

tempt  on  the  wed  coaft,  and  were  attended  ii 

the  like  fuccefs.    Finding  that  matters  were  a 

in  a  favoirrable  fituation  for  their  entcrprifcs  4 

landed  in  EfTex,  and,  having  defeated  and  kil 

Brithnot  duke  of  that  county,  laid  waile  aH  I 

neighbouring  provinces.  In  this  extremity,  £ih 

red,  furnamed  on  account  of  his  prcpoflerouicq 

dud,  the  Unread^i  bribed  the  enemy  with  L.ioj« 

to  depart  the  kingdom.    This  advice  was  0 

by  Siricius  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  aod  &M 

of  the  degenerate  nobility;   and  was  atCcodl 

with  the  fuccefs  that  might  have  been  upcdfl 

The  Danes  appeared  next  year  off  the  cifta 

coaft^     But  in  the  mean  time,  the  EngUfli  h 

determined  to  aflcmble  at  London  a  fleet  apafc 

of  repulling  the  enemy.    This  failed  of  fucct 

through  the  treachery  of  Alfric  Duke  of  Mctm 

Having  been  formerly  banifhed  the  kingdom, a^ 

having  found  groat  difficulty  in  getting  hijiftlT il 

ftored  to  his  former  dignity,  he  trufted  thcnd 

forth,  not  to  his  fervices  or  the  alSrdions  of  1 

countrymen,  but  to  the  influence  be  bad  owM 

vaflals,  and  to  the  public  caUmitiei.    Thcie  w 

he  determined  always  to  promote  as  ftr  as  1< 

could  ;  bccaufc  in  every  revolution  bis  afliitic* 

would  be  neceflary,  and  confequently  he  ff.» 

receive  a  continual  acccffion  of  power.  The  l^ 
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Hh  hid  fonned  a  plan  for  furrounding  and  dc-    or  were  irpulftd  with  difgracc- 


Rroying  the  Dani(h  fleet  in  the  harbour ;  but  Al 
Vic  oot  onlvgavc  the  enemy  notice  of  this  dcHgn^ 
iut  dih  deferted  with  his  fquadron  the  night  bc- 
brc  the  engagement.  The  plan  tlius  proved  un- 
uccefsful,  and  Ethtlred,  in  revenge,  took  Alfgar, 
Ufrlc's  fon,  and  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out. 
rhis  piece  of  cruelly  could  be  produAive  of  no 
;ood  effed.  Alfric  liad  become  10  powerful,  that, 
totwithftandiog  his  treachery,  it  was  found  impof- 
ible  to  deprive  hiin  of  the  government  of  Mercia. 
0  993,  the  Dane^  under  the  command  of  Suenp, 
fSweyn,  their  kin^,  and  the  Norwegians  con- 
kded  by  Olaus,  or  Olave,  king  of  Norway,  fail- 
fiupthe  Humber,  and  deftroycd  all  around  them, 
i  powciful  army  was  afTcmbicd  to  oppofe  thefe 
wdcrs ;  but  through  the  treachery  of  the  three 
adcrs,  all  men  of  DaniHi  cxtraaion,  the  EngHfh 
rtrc  totally  defeated. 
(17.)  Ekgland,  history  of,  from  the  in- 

ASIOM   BY    SUENO    AND    OlAUS,    TO    THE    Da- 

UH  MAbiACRE.  The  Danes,  encouraged  by 
kir  fucceia,  entered  the  Thames  in  94  vefl'els, 
»d  laid  Cege  to  London.  The  inhabitants,  how» 
tr,  made  fuch  a  brare  defence,  that  the  bcfie- 
en  were  obliged  to  give  over  the  attempt.  Out 
trtvcDge,  they  laid  wafte  EfTex,  SufleK,  and 
jwipihire.    In  thcfc  counties  they  procured  hor- 

•  1  by  which  means  they  were  enabled  to  pene- 
ttc  into  the  more  inland  parts,  and  thteatrned 
t  kiogdom  wi:h  total  fubje^lion.    Ethelred  and 

•  nobles  had  now  recourfc  to  their  former  expe- 
rt. They  fcnt  ambafladors  to  the  two  nor- 
eru  kings,  to  whom  they  promlfcd  fuWiftencc 
4  tribute,  prorided  they  would,  for  the  prefent, 
rt  an  end  to  their  rara^es^  and  foon  after  depart 
e  kingdom.  They  agreed  to  the  terms,  and 
^cobly  took  up  their  quartcrv  at  Southampiton. 
Jtos  e^en  paid  a  vifit  to  Ethelred,  and  received 
e  rite  of  confirmation  from  the  Englifh  bifliops. 
k  king  alfo  made  him  many  prefents ;  and 
Ms  promifed  never  more  to  infeft  the  Engliih 
Tttories;  which  promife  he  afterwards  religi- 
iy  obfenred.  After  the  departure  of  Olans  with 
^Norwcgiang,  Sucoo,  though  lefs  fcrupulous, 
»  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom  alfo.  But  this 
«»rful  compofition  procured  only  a  Ihort  relief 
•^  Dajtioo*  The  Dane3  foon  after  appeared  fn 
! Severn;  and  having  ravaged  Wales,  as  well 
^ConJ»[all  and  Dcvoufliire,  they  (ailed  round, 
d  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  completed 
train  of  thefc  two  counties.  Then,  returning 
toe  Briftol  channel,  and  penetrating  into  i\i 
**^Tr  by  the  Avon,  they  over  ran  all  that  coun- 
h  and  carried  fire  and  Iword  even  into  Dorfet- 
^'  ^^  998*  they  changed  the  feat  of  the  war^ 
J  after  ravaging  the  iflc  of  Wight,  entered  the 
™ti  and  Medway»  where  they  laid  Acgc  to 
*"'^»  and  defeated  the  Kentilh  men  in  a 
W  battle.  After  this  vidory,  the  whole  pro^ 
J^  Kent  was  made  a  fccne  of  flaughter  and 
•'^"^tion.  Thefe  miferies  forced  the  Englifh  to 
U'ult  for  common  defence  both  by  fea  and  land ; 

*  ibe  weakneli  of  the  king,  the  divilions  among 

*  o^ty,  the  treachery  of  fom<»,  the  cowar- 
Jfw  others,  and  the  want  of  concert  in  all, 
r^^^  every  endeavour ;  and  their  fleets  and 
^=^  cither  came  too  late  to  atUck  the  enemy, 


The  Englift, 
therefore,  dievoid  both  of  prudence  and  unanimi- 
ty, had  rccourfe  to  their  old  expedient  whicti  they 
had  fo  oflen  found  to  be  ineffedual.    They  offer- 
ed the  Danes  a  large  fum,  if  they  would  conclude 
a  peace  and  depart  the  kingdom.    Thefe  ravagerg 
continually  rofc  in  their  demands ;  and  now  re- 
quired the  payment  of  L.  24,000,  which  the  Eng- 
hfh  fubmitted  to  give.     The  departure  of  the 
Danes  procured  them  a  temporary  relief;  which 
they  enjoyed  as  if  it  had  been  to  be  perpetual, 
without  making  any  elfedtual  preparations  for  gi- 
ving them  a  more  vigorous  reception  upon  their 
next  return.    Befldes  this  fum,  the  Danes  were 
engaged  b)r  another  motive  to  depart  from  Eng- 
land at  this  time.    They  were  invited  over  by 
their  countrymen  in  Normandy,  who  were  hard 
prefled  by  Robert  king  of  France,  and  who  fouild 
it  difficult  to  defend  their  fettlements  airainft  him. 
It  is  probable  alfo,  that  Ethelred,  obfervirg  the 
clofe  connexion  of  all  the  Danes  with  one  Ano- 
ther, however  they  might  be  divided  in  govern- 
ment or  fituation,  was  deOrous  of  procuring  an 
alliance  with  that  formidable  people.      For  tWs 
purpofe,  being  a  widower,  he  made  his  addreff^s 
to  Emmi,  filler  to  Richard  II.  Duke  of  Norman- 
dy.     They  were  accepted ;   the  princefs  came 
over  to  England,  and  was  married  to  the  king, 
A.  D.  icJoi.    Though  the  Danes  had  been  long 
eftablifhed  in  England,  and  though  the  fimilarHy 
of  their  language  with  the  Saxon  had  invited  them 
to  an  early  coalitjoo  with  the  natives ;  they  hid 
as  yet  found  fo  little  example  of  civilized  manners 
among  the  Englifh,  that  they  retained  ail  th^ir 
ancient  ferocity,  and  valued  thcmfelvcs  only  on 
their  national  character  of  military  bravery.    The 
Engliih  princes  had  been  fo  well  acquainted  with 
their  fupcnority  in  thi?  rcfpc^,  that  Athelftan  and 
Ed^ar  had  been  accuftomcd  to  keep  in  pay  large 
bodies  of  Danifh  troops,  who  were  quartered  a- 
bout  the  country,  and  committed  many  violences 
upon  the  inhabitants.    Thefc  mercenaries  had  at- 
tained to  fuch  an  height  in  luxury,  according  to 
the  old  Englifh  writers,  that  they  combed  their 
hair  once  a-day,  bathed  thcmfcives  once  a  week, 
changed  their  clothes  frequently;  and  by  all  thefc 
aru  of  effeminacy,  as  well  as  by  their  military 
chara^er,  had  rendered  tl»emfe|ves  fo  agreeable 
to  the  fair  fcjc,  that  they  debauched  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  Englifh,  and  had  diflionoured 
many  families.     But  what  mod  provoked  the  in- 
habitants was,  that,  inftead  of  defending  them  a- 
gainft  invaders,  they  were  always  ready  to  betray 
them  to  the  foreign  Danes,  and  to  afllbciate  tliem- 
felvcs  with  every  draggling  party  which  came 
from  that  nation.    The  animofitie^  between  the 
native  Engliih  and  the  Danes  who  inhabited  among 
them,  had  from  thefe  caufearifcn  to  a  gVeat  height; 
when  Ethelred,  from  that  barbarous  policy  com- 
jnonly  adopted  by  weak  princes,  rcfolved  upon  a 
general  maflacre  of  all  the  Danes  throughout  the 
kingdom.    On  the  13th  Nov.  looa,  fecrct  ordert 
were  difpatched  to  commence  the  bloody  bufinefl 
every  where  on  the  lame  day  ;  and  the  fcftival  of 
St  Brice,  which  fell  on  a  Sunday,   the  day  on 
which  the  Danes  ufually  bathed  themfelves,  waa 
chofen  for  this  purpofe.    Thcfc  barbarous  ordert 
were  executed  with  the  utraoa  aaaneft.    No 
G  f  S  4  tized  by  v_j  diffiaftloa 
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diftmdion  was  made  betwixt  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty ;  neither  fex  nor  z^e  was  fpared ;  nor  were 
tbe  cruel  executioners  fatisiied  without  the  tor- 
tures,  as  wcU  as  death,  of  tbe  unhappy  victims. 
Even  GuNiLDA^  fifter  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
who  had  married  Earl  Paling,  and  had  embraced 
Chriftianity,  was,  by  the  advice  of  Edric  Earl  of 
Wilts,  fcized  and  condemned  to  death  by  Ethel- 
,  red,  af^er  (being  her  hufband  and  childien  but- 
cbeced  before  her  face.  This  unhappy  princefs 
foretold,  in  the  agonies  of  defpair,  that  her  mur- 
der  would  foon  be  avenged  by  the  total  ruin  of 
the  EngliHi  nation.  On  the  fubje<ft  of  this  maf- 
facre,  Mr  Hume  has  the  following  obfcrvations : 
**  Almoft  all  the  ancient  hiftorians  fpeak  of  this 
maffacre  of  tbe  Danes  as  if  it  had  been  univerial, 
and  as  if  every  individual  of  that  nation  through- 
out England  bad  been  put  to  death.  But  the 
Danes  were  almoft  the  fole  inhabitants  m  the  king 
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noth  governor  of  Suflex,  the  father  of  the  fiuDoo 
Eari  Godwin ;  who  knowing  tbe  power  and  ii» 
lice  of  his  enemy,  thereupon  dcfertcd  withiofhipi 
to  the  Danes.  Brightric  purfued  him  with  4  ficttof 
80  fail ;  but  his  (hips  being  (battered  in  1  Icmpe^ 
and  ftranded  on  the  coaft,  he  was  fudJcnly  ^ 
t.ickcd  by  Wolfnoth,  and  all  his  fcflfels  weic«b 
ftroyed.  The  treachery  of  Edric  frullrated  crq 
plan  of  future  defence  :  and  the  whole  navy 
at  laft  fcattercd  into  the  feveral  harbourt. 
ibefc  fatal  mifcarriagefi,  the  enemy  hadlciforel 
over  run  the  whole  kingdom.  They  had 
got  fuch  a  footing,  indeed,  that  they  could 
ly  have  been  expelled,  even  though  the  wi 
had  been  unanimous.  But  fo  far  did  difTfltf 
prevail,  that  the  governors  of  one  proTioct 
fufed  to  march  to  the  afliftance  of  another; 
were  at  laft  terrified  from  aflembling  their  k 
for  the  defence  of  their  own.    At  laft  tbe  1 


doms  of  Northumberland  and  Eafl  Anglia,  and    expedient  was  tried.     A  peace  was  boagbt 


were  very  numerous  io  Mercia.  This  rcprefenta- 
tioo  of  the  matter  was  abfolutely  trnpoffible.  Great 
redftance  iTiuft  have  been  made,  and  violent  wars 
cnfued ;  which  was  not  the  cafe.  This  account 
given  by  Wallingford,  though  he  (lands  fingle, 
mult  be  admitted  as  the  only  true  one.  We  are 
told  that  the  name  of  (.urdavi,  ior^  Dane,  for 


L.  48,000 ;  but  this  did  not  procure  the  oft»^ 
porary  relief.  The  Danes,  knowing  that  i 
were  now  raafters  of  the  kingdom,  took  the 
ney,  and  continued  their  devaftations.  Thef 
vied  a  new  contribution  of  L.  8000  on  tbe  cos 
of  Kent  alone ;  murdered  the  Abp.  of  Cairtcrti; 
who  had  reftifed  to  countenance  this  exafii 


an  idle  lazy  fellow,  who  livps  at  other  peoples  ex-    and  the  Englifh  nobility  fubmitted  every  when 


pence,  came  from  the  conduA  of  the  Danes  who 
were  put  to  death.  Bat  the  Englifh  princes  had 
been  entirely  mafters  for  feveral  generations ;  and 
only  fupported  a  military  corps  of  that  nation.  It 
feems  probable,  therefore,  that  thefe  Danes  only 
were  put  to  death." 
(18.)  England,    history  of,    from  the 

MASSACRE   OF   THE   DaNES,   TO   THE   NoRMAN 

CONQUEST.  The  prophecy  of  Gukilda  was 
cxadly  fulfilled.  In  1003,  Sueno  and  bib  Danes, 
who  wanted  only  a  pietcnce  to  renew  their  inva- 
fions,  appeared  off  the  weftem  coaft,  and  threat- 
ened revenge  for  the  (laughter  of  their  country- 
men. The  Englifh  took  meafures  for  repulfing 
the  enemy ;  but  thcfe  were  defeated  through  the 
.  treachery  firft  of  Alfric ,  and  then  of  Edric,  a  dill 
greater  traitor,  who  had  married  the  king's  daugh- 
ter, and  fuccccded  Alfric  in  the  command  of  the 
Britifh  armies.    The  Danes  therefore  ravaged  the 


the  Danilh  monarch,  giving  hoftagei  for  i 
good  behaviour.  At  laft,  Ethdrcd  himfelf,  drt 
ing  equally  the  violence  of  the  enemy  aad 
treachery  of  his  own  fubjefts,  fled  into  Nort 
dy,  whether  he  had  already  fcnt  queen  B 
and  her  two  fons  Alfred  and  Edward.  The^ 
received  his  unfortunate  ^ucfts  with  a  gcntn 
which  does  honour  to  his  memory.  The  ■ 
of  Ethclred  happened  in  the  end  of  1013.  He^ 
not  been  above  fix  weeks  in  Normandy,  who 
iicard  of  the  death  of  Sueno,  which  happeoc 
Gain  (borough  before  he  had  timctoeftabh'fli 
felf  in  his  new  dominions.  At  the  (anie  tia 
received  an  invitation  from  the  prelates  and  0 
lity  to  refumc  the  kingdom  ;  exprcfling  alibt 
hopes,  that  being  now  better  taught  by  nj 
ence,  he  would  avoid  thofe  errors  which  hadi 
(o  fatal  to  himfelf  and  his  people.  But  the  I 
conduft  of  Ethelred  was  incurable.    Hi»<« 


whole  country.    Agriculture  was  negleded,  a  fa-    law  Edric,  notwiihftanding  his  repeated  trca 

ftill  retained  fuch  influence  at  court,  that  h 

ftilled  into  the  king  jealoufies  of  bigefert  tiid  ■ 
car,  two  of  the  chief  nobles  of  Mrrcia.  Edi« 
ticed  them  into  his  houfe,  where  he  niur« 
them ;  while  Ethelred  partook  of  the  inftaf 
this  adion,  by  confilcating  their  cftaies,  andej 
fining  the  widow  of  Sigefcrt  in  a  convent 
was  a  woman  of  fmgular  beauty  and  tnerit; 
in  a  vifit  which  was  paid  her,  during  hercoeo 


mine  enfued,  and  the  kingdom  was  reduced  to 
the  utmoft  degree  of  mifery.  At  laft  the  inlamous 
expedient  of  buying  a  peace  was  rtcurred  to  ;  and 
the  departure  of  the  Danes  was  purchafcd,  in  1007, 
at  the  expence  of  L.  .^0,000.  The  Englilh  endea- 
voured to  emplcy  this  interval  in  making  prepara- 
tions againft  the  leturn  of  the  Danes,  which  they 
bad  reafon  foon  to  cxpedt.  A  law  was  made,  or- 
dering the  proprietors  of  eight  hides  of  bind  to 


provide  themfclves  of  a  horfeman  and  a  complete    ment,  by  prince  Edmund  the  king's  tkleft 


luit  of  armour ;  and  thofe  of  310  hides  to  equip 
a  (hip  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  By  this 
means  a  formidable  armament  was  raifed.  There 
were  243,600  hides  in  England  ;  confequently  the 
ihips  equipped  muft  be  785.  The  cavalry  was 
30,450  men.    All  hopes  of  fuccefs  from  this  c 


flic  infpired  him  with  fo  violent  an  alfcdioo, 
he  relcafed  her  from  the  convent,  and  foon  • 
married  her  without  his  fathers  confcnt.  In 
mean  time,  Canute,  the  fon  and  ^ucceflforof 
eno,  proved  an  enemy  no  lefs  tenible  to  the  B 
lilh  than  his  father  had  been.     He  ravaged  " 


quipmtnt,  however,   were  difeppointed  by  the    eaftcm  coaft  wit{i  mcrcilefs  fury  ;  and  put  afw 


fa^ions,  animofities,  and  diflentions  of  the  nobi- 
lity. Edric  bad  caufed  his  brother  Brightric  to 
advance  an  accufation  of  treafon  agaii&  Wolf- 


all  the  Englifh  hoftages  at  Sandwich,  after  haj 
cut  off"  their  hands  and  nofcs.  He  was  at  la« 
bligcd  to  return  to  Denmark,  but  ia  a  fhort  tfl 
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te  returned^  and  coDtinued  his  depredations  along 
ht  S.  coaft.  He  then  broke  into  the  counties  of 
)orfct,  Wilts,  and  Somerfet ;  where  an  army 
m  afTemblcd  againfl  him  uader  the  command  of 
>rincc  Edmund  and  duke  £dric.  The  latter  dill 
ootlnued  his  perBdtous  machinations  ;  and  after 
cdeafouring  in  vain  to  get  the  prince  into  his 
owcr,  diflipatcd  the  army,  and  then  deferted  to 
"jnulc  with  40  veflcls.  Edmund  was  not  dif- 
cartcncd  by  this  treachery.  He  again  affembled 
ii  forces,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  give  the  e- 
wjy  battle.  Elhelred,  however,'  had  now  fuch 
iequent  experience  of  the  treachery  of  his  fubjedtSy 
l^t  he  had  loft  all  con6dence  in  thera.    He  re- 

K(i«d  in  London,  pretended  ficknef^},  but  in  re 
r  from  an  apprehenl)^  that  they  intended  to 
^  their  peace  by  delivering  him  up  to  his  <ne- 
|b.  The  army  called  aloud  for  their  fovereign 
rmarch  at  their  head  ag^ind  the  Danes ;  and  on 
« rcfufal,  they  were  fo  difcouraged,  that  all  the 
ttparations  which  had  been  made  became  inef- 
dull  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Edmund, 
^rived  of  al!  regular  refources  for  the  mainte- 
m*x  of  the  fuldicrs^  warlojliged  to  commit  fimi- 
r ravages  to  tbofe  pradtifcd  by  the  Danes;  and 
ter  making  fo  many  fruitlefs  expeditions  into  the 
itb|  which  had  fubmitted  entirely  to  Canute's 
«cr,  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  found 
Oy  thing  in  confuHon  by  the  king's  death.  £- 
(tLilED  II,  died  in  1016,  after  an  unhappy 
fi  of  S5  years ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  eld- 
Ibn  Edmund  II,  furnamed  Ironside.  He 
IHIed  abilities  fuCBcient  to  have  faved  his  coun- 
'£rom  ruin,  had  he  come  fooner  to  the  throne ; 
tk  was  now  too  late.  He  bravely  oppofed  the 
flea,  however,  notwithftanding  every  diiadvan- 
lt\  till  at  lafi  the  nobility  of  both  nations  o- 
Vd  their  kings  to  come  to  a  compromife,  and 
Bc  the  kingdom  between  them  by  treaty.  Ca- 
X  rtferved  to  himftlf  Mercia,  Eaft  Anglia,  and 
»rthumberland.  The  fouthem  parts  were  left  to 
ound.  This  prince  furvived  the  treaty  only  a- 
lOtamonth;  being  murdered  at  Oxford  by  two 
)a  chamberlains,  accomplices  of  Edric.  After 
death  of  Edmund,  nothing  wan  lett  for  the  Eng-  ^ 
but  fabmiflion  to  Canute.  The  lead  fcrupu- 
I  of  mankind,  however,  dare  not  at  all  times 
sly  commit  injuftice.  Canute,  therefore,  be- 
:  he  (eized  the  dominions  of  Edwin  and  Ed- 
tt,  the  two  fons  of  Edmund,  fubomed  fome 
^  nobility  to  depofe,  that,  in  the  laft  treaty 
b  Edmund,  it  had  been  verbally  agreed,  that, 
.^tfr  of  Edmiuid's  death,  Canute  fhould  either 
fcccdTor  to  his  dominions,  or  tutor  to  his  phil- 
K ;  for  hiftorians  di^er  with  ret^ard  to  thisipar* 
alar.  This  evidence,  fupported  by  the  great 
ircr  of  Canute,  was  fuflficient  to  get  him  clcc- 
Iking  of  England.  Immediately  after  his  ac- 
fioa  to  the  throne,  he  lent  the  two  fons  of  Ed- 
«»d  to  the  court  of  Sweden,  on  pretence  of  be- 
Eiberc  educated  ;  but  charged  the  king  to  put 
TO  to  death  as  foon  as  they  arrived.  The  Swe- 
b  monarch  did  not  comply  with  this  request ; 
C  fent  them  to  Solomon  king  of  Hungary,  to  be 
><at€d  in  hij  court.  The  elder,  Edwin,  was  af- 
*»rds  married  to  Solomon's  filler :  but  he  dy- 
I  without  ifltie,  that  prince  gave  his  fifter-in-law, 
;uba|  daughter  of  the  emperor  licory  11^  ia 
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marriage  to  Edward,  the  younger  brother ;  aiul 
(he  bore  him  Edgar  Atheline;  Mai^garet,  after- 
wards queen  of  Scotland ;  and  Chriftina,  who  re- 
tired into  a  convent.  Canute  was  obUged  at  tirft 
to  make  great  conceflions  to  the  nobility  :  but  he 
afterwards  put  to  death  many  of  thofe  in  whom 
he  could  not  put  confidence ;  and,  among  the  re(t» 
the  traitor  Edric  himfclf,  who  was  publicly  exe- 
cuted, and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Thames.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  danger  from  the  Normana, 
who  bad  threatened  him  with  an  invafioo,  he  mar- 
ried Emou  the  widow  of  Ethelred  11,  and  who 
now  came  over  from  Normandy  ;  promifing  that 
he  w^nkl  leave  the  children  he  fhould  have  by 
that  mairikge  heirs  to  the  crown  after  his  deceafe. 
The  Englifh  weieat  firft  difpleafed  with  Emma 
far  marrying  the  mortal  enemy  of  her  former 
hufband ;  but  at  the  fame  tioae  were  glad  to  find 
at  court  a  fovereign  to  whom  they  were  accudonw 
ed,  and  who  had  already  formed  connexions  with 
them :  and  thus  Canute,  befidet  fecuring  by  his 
marriage  the  alliance  with.  Normandy,  gradually 
acquired  by  the  fame  means  the  confiidenoe  of  his 
own  people.  The  mofl  remarkable  tranfadion 
in  this  prince's  reign,  befides  thofe  mentioned  un- 
der the  article  Canutk,  is  his  expedition  to  Scot- 
land againfl  Malcolm  II,  whom  be  forced  to  do 
homage  for  the  county  of  Cumberland,  which  the 
Scots  at  that  time  poffefTed.  After  this  cnterprife^ 
Canute  paffed  four  years  in  peace,  and  died  at 
Shaftfbury ;  leaving  three  fons«  Sweno,  HarokU 
and  Canute.  Sweno.  whom  he  had  by  his  firft 
marriage  with  Alfwena.  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Hampfhire,  was  crowned  in  Norway ;  Canutey 
whom  Emma  had  bom.  was- in  poffcflion  of  Den- 
mark; and.  Harold,  who  was  of  the  fame  marriage 
with  Sweno,  was  at  that  time  in  England.  H^ 
rold  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  England ;  though 
it  had  been  Aipulated  that  Emma's  fon,  Canute, 
fhould  be  heir  to  that  kingdom.  This  advantage 
Harold  obtained  by  being  on  the  fpot,  and  getting 
pofTcfHon  of  his  father's  treafores,  while  Canute 
was  at  a  diltance.  As  Canute,  however,  was  fup- 
ported by  earl  Godwin,  a  civil  war  was  likely  to 
enfue,  when  a  compromife  was  made;  by  which 
it  was  agreed,  that  Harold  fhould  enjoy  London, 
and  all  the  provinces  north  of  the  Thames,  while 
the  pofTefllon  of  the  fouth  fhould  remain  to  Ca- 
nute :  and  till  that  prince  fhould  appear  and  take 
poffeflion  of  his  dominions,  Emma  fixed  her  rcfi- 
dence  at  Winchefler,  and  ruled  her  fon's  part* 
Harold  reigned  4  years ;  during  which  time,  the 
only  memorable  adion  he  performed  was  a  moft 
infamous  piece  of  treachery- — ^Alfred  and  Edwan), 
the  two  fons  of  Emma  by  Ethelred,  paid  a  vifit 
to  their  mother  in  England.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  earl  Godwin  being  gained  over  by  Harold, 
a  plan  was  laid  for  the  deftrudion  of"^  the  two 
pnnces.  Alfred  was  accordingly  invited  to  Lon« 
don  by  Harold,  with  many  profefHons  of  friend^ 
fbip ;  but  when  he  had  reached  Guildford,  he  was 
fct  upon  by  Godwin's  vaffals  :  about  600  of  hia 
train  were  murdered  in  the  mofl  cruel'  manner ; 
he  himfclf  was  t^en  prifoner,  his  eyes  were  put 
out,  and  he  was  conduced  td  the  monaftery  of 
Ely,  where  he  died  foon  after.  Edward  and  £m« 
ma,  apprifed  of  the  fate  which  awaited  them,  fled 
beyond  fea,  the  former  into  Nonoandyi  the  Utter 
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fflto  Flanders  ;  while  Harold  took  poiTrlRon  of  all 
!i!8  brother's  dominions  without  oppofition. — He 
died  in  April  to.19.  Cartute  II,  furftamed  the 
HarJjf  and  hence  commonly  called  Hardica- 
WUTE,  fttcceedcd  his  bnitlwr  H.nrold  without  op- 
pofitiun.  His  govcromt ot  was  extremely  violent 
and  tyrannical.  However,  it  -was  but  of  (hort 
tiaration.  He  died,  in  I04|f,  of  a  dt-hauch  at  the 
Imarrlagc  of  a  Danift)  lord.  Affer  hh  death,  a  fa- 
Toiirablc  opportunity  was  olfered  to  the  Engli.^, 
for  (baking  off  the  Danilh  yoke.  Sueno,  king  of 
'Korway,  the  cldeft  fon  of  Canute,  was  abfent ; 
^nd  as  the  two  lift  ki«gs  had  ciied  without  iffiit, 
there  appeared  none  of  that  race  whom  the  Danes 
could  fupport  as  fucccflor  to  the  throne.  Ft>r 
this  rcafoftf  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  naturalty 
drawn  towards  prince  Edward,  who  happened  to 
be  at  court  when  the  king  died.  IMit  it  wan  fear- 
ed, that  Edwird*8  fucceffion  would  be  oppofcd  by 
earl  Godwin,  who  wa«  by  Car  the  moft  powerful 
nobleman  in  the  kingdom.  A  declarrd  animosi- 
ty fubfifted  between  Edward  and  Godwin,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  hand  which  the  latter  had  in  the 
tnurder  rf  his  brother  Alfred;  and  this,  it  was 
thought,  Edwaitl  could  never  forgive.  But  here 
their  common  friends  interpofcd  ;  and  reprefent- 
ing  the  neceflity  of  their  good  correfpondence,  o. 
bilged  tbcm  to  lay  aHde  their  animotities,  and  to 
concur  in  reftoring  liberty  to  their  native  country. 
Godwin  only  tHpulated  that  Edward,  as  a  pledge 
of  his  fincere  reconciliation,  ftiould  promife  to 
marry  his  daughter  Editha.  This  propofal  was 
agreed  to ;  Edward  was  crowned  king  of  England, 
«tul  married  Editha,  but  the  marriage  proved  ra- 
ther a  fottfcc  of  difcord  than  otherwifc.  Editha, 
though  a  rery  amiaWe  woman,  could  ticver  ob- 
tain the  confidence  and  affcdicm  of  her  hnfcand. 
It  18  even  faid,  that,  during  the  whole  courf<;  of 
her  life,  he  abftained  from  all  matrimonial  con- 
■vcrfc  with  her  ;  and  this  ridiculous  behaviour  wa^ 
highly  celebrated  by  the  monkifli  writers  of  the 
:»ge,  and  contributed  to  the  king's  acquiring  the 
titles  of  Saint  and  Confiffer.  Though  the  neeledt 
of  his  daughter  cotild  not  fail  to  awaken  God- 
win's former  enmity,  it  was  neceffary  to  choofc  a 
more  popular  ground  before  he  could  vent  his 
complaints  againft  the  king  in  a  public  manner. 
He  therefore  chofc  for  hit  theme  the  influence 
which  the  Normans  had  on  the  aifairs  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  a  declared  oppofition  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  thcfe  favourites.  In  a  iliort  time, 
thi«*  aniroofity  openly  broke  out  with  great  vio- 
lence. Euftace  count  of  Bologne  having  paid  a 
vifit  to  the  king,  paflTed  by  Dover  on  his  return. 
One  of  his  train,  being  refufifd  accefs  to  a  lodging 
trhich  had  been  appointed  for  him,  attempted  to 
make  his  way  by  torce,  and  wounded  the  mafter 
^f  the  houfe  in  the  coftteft.  The  townfmcn  re- 
TCnged  this  infult  by  the  death  of  the  (Granger  5 
tlie  count  and  his  train  took  arms,  and  murdered 
the  townfman  in  his  own  houfe.  A  tumult  en- 
fued  ;  near  ao  perlons  were  ki!lc<d  on  each  fide  5 
atKl  Euftace  being  overpowered  with  numbers, 
was  at  lad  obliged  to  fly.  He  complained  to  the 
king ;  who  gave  orders  to  earl  Godwin,  in  whofe 
government  Dover  lay,  to  punifb  the  inhabitants. 
IfUt  this  nobleman  refufed  to  obey  the  command, 
and  cadcaroiucd  to  Umtow  the  whole  bUmc  on 
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count  Euftace  and  his  rollowers.    The  king  wn 
dlfpleafcd  ;  and  threatened  to  make  him  feel  t^ 
utmoft  ef?^<fls  of  his  rcfentnr.cnt,  in  cafe  he  fioali^j 
fcfufed  to  comply.    Upon  this,  Godwin     "* 
bled  a  powerful  army,  on  pretence  of  rcprci 
fome  dii'Tders  on  the  frontiers  of  Wa'<R  5  b^rf. 
ftcad  of  this,  marched  dire^ly  to  Glocefte**, 
the  king  was  at  that  time  without  any  mSi 
force.     Edward  perceiving  his  danger,  applied 
Siward  duke   of  Northumberland,    and 
duke  of  Mercij,  who  haflcned  to  him  with 
followers,  and  ordered  all  the  foice^  undei 
refneflive  governments  to  march  without 
to  the  defence  of  the  king.    Godwin,  in  the 
time,  fuffercd  himfclf  to  be  deceived  by 
tions,  till  the  king's  army  becarae  fo  po' 
th;<t  he  was  not  able  to  cope  with  it.     He; 
therefore  obliged  to  fly  with  bis  family  to 
ders,  where  he  was  protefled  by  earl 
together  with  his  thfiee  fons,  Gurth,  Suetio^ 
Tofti ;  the  laft  of  whom  had  married  Baldi 
daughter.    Harold  and  Lcofwin,  two  other 
of  Godwin,  took  ftielter  in  Ireland.     After 
flight  of  earl  Godwin,  he  waa  proceeded 
as  a  traitor  by  king  Edward.     His  edal^ 
tho^t  of  his  fons,  were  confifcated ;  his 
mcnts  given  toothers ;  queen  Editha.  was 
in  a  monafterv ;  and  the  great  power  of  hi» 
ly,  which  had  become  formidable  to  the 
itfcif,  fcemed  to  he  totally  overthrown, 
however,  foon  found  means  to  retrieve  his 
Having  hired  fome  (liips,  and  manned  them 
his  followers,  he  attempted  to  make  a  de! 
Sandwich.    The  king,  informed  of  hit 
tions,  equipped  a  fleet  which  Godwin 
rel?ft,  and  he  therefore  retreated  into  the 
harbours.    On  his  departure,  the  Engliih 
fed  their  armameut.  Thia  Godwin  had  ex^ 
and  therefore  kept  himfelf  in  readincfs  for 
▼ourable  opportunity.    Ke  immediately 
fca,  and  failed  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,    wlwi! 
was  joined  by  Harold  with  a  fquadron  wi 
had  collected  in  Ireland.    Being   thus  m; 
the  fea,    Godwin  entered  the  harbours 
fouthcra  coaft ;  feized  all  the  (Tiips ;    and 
joinc*!  by  great  numbers  of  his  former 
failed  up  the  Thames,  and  appeared  before 
don.    The  approach  of  fuch  a  foraiidabk 
threw  every  thing  into  confulioo.     The 
lone  fcemed  refolved  to  defend  himself  to 
extremity  ;  but  the  interpofition  of  many 
nobi!ity,  together  with  the  fubmifiion  of  G 
himfeir,  at  laft  produced  an  accommodatioB., 
was  ftipulated,  that  Godwin  fhould  give 
for  his  good  behaviour,  and  that  all  the  f< 
fhould  be  bnniflied  the  kingdom  ;    after 
Edward,  fenfible  that  he  had  not  power  to 
the  earl's  hoftages  in  England,  feut  them 
his  kintman  the  young  duke  of  Normandy. 
after  this  reconciliation,  Godwin  died  as  he 
fitting  at  table  with  the  king.    He  was  fui 
in  the  government  of  WefTex,  SulTex,  Kent, 
Effex,  and  in  the  office  of  ftcward  of  the  h< 
a  place  of  great  power,  by  his  fon  Haro/d, 
was  no  \d$  ambitious  than  his  father  ;  and  u 
was  a  man  of  much  greater  abilities,  be 
a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  Edward  than 
Godwin  himfclf*   £()ward  knew  no  better 
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ot  to  prefect  the  increaft  of  Harold's  power, 
n  by  giving  him  a  rival.  This  was  Algar  Ton 
Lcohic  duke  of  Mercia,  whom  he  in  veiled 
b  the  govemment  of  £aft  Anglia,  which  had 
DcHy  beloDged  to  Harold.  The  latter,  how- 
r,  after  fome  broils,  finally  got  the  better  of 
ufiU  and  banifhcd  him  the  kingdom.  Algar 
irmrd  foon  after  with  an  army  of  Norwegians, 
1  whom  be  invaded  £aft  Anglia ;  but  his  death 
Aort  time  firecd  Harold  fiom  all  further  ap- 
tcfliions  frem  that  quarter.  Hit  power  was 
further  increafed  foon  after,  by  the  acceflion 
is  brother  Tofti  to  the  government  of  North- 
crUnd ;  and  Edward,  apprehenfive  that  Ua* 
vould  attempt  to  ufurp  the  crown  after  his 
b,  refolvcd  to  appoint  a  fucceObr.  He  there- 
knt  a  deputation  into  Hungary,  to  invite  o- 
0$  nepfaew,  l^Jward,  fon  to  his  elder  brother, 
was  the  only  remaining  heir  of  the  Sa^coo 
That  prince  accordingly  came  over  with  his 
itQ,  Edgar  Atbeling,  Margaret,  and  Chrifti- 
but  died  a  few  days  after  his  arrival.  His 
I  threw  the  king  into  greater  perplexity  than 
Being  refolved  to  exclude  Harold  if  pofQ- 
be  (ecretly  caft  his  eye  on  his  kinfman  Wil- 
duke  of  Normandy ;  a  perfon  of  whofe  power, 
fi?r,  and  capacity,  he  had  a  very  high  opi- 
The  advice  had  formerly  been  given  hhn 
>bert  Abp,  of  Canterbury,  who  was  himfeff 
rman,  and  had  been  baniined  along  with  the 
pon  the  return  of  earl  Godwin.  But  Ed- 
ficding  that  the  Englifh  would  more  eafily 
eice  in  a  fovereign  of  the  Saxon  line,  had  in* 
hi^  brother's  defcendants  from  Hungary, 
leath  of  his  nephew,  and  the  inexperience 
in|^  Edgar,  made  him  refume  his  former  in- 
■i  to  Qvour  of  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
^  his  averfion  to  hazardous  enterpriies  en- 
1  him  to  poftpone  the  execution,  and  even 
p  Ms  purpofe  cooctaled  from  all  his  mini- 
Harold  io  the  mean  time  increafed  his  po- 
ty  by  all  polTible  means,  to  prepare  his  way 
f  throne  after  the  death  of  Edward.  He  had 
picion  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  as  a  rival ; 
he  knew  that  a  fou  and  grandfon  of  the  earl 
in  were  in  the  bands  of  that  prince  as  hof- 
he  feared  that  they  might  be  made  ufe  of 
UU  upon  bid  ambition,  in  cafe  he  attempt-, 
twards  to  afcend  the  throne.  He  therefore 
icd  upbn  Edvtrard  to  releafe  thefe  hoftagea 
^io^idly  ;  and  havmg  obtained  his  confcnt, 
out  for  NomnaBdy,  attended  by  a  nomeroat 
^  He  was  driven  by  a  temped  on  the  ter- 
of  Guy  count  of  Pouthieu,  who  detained 
riCooer,  and  demanded  an  exorbitant  fum 
raoibm.  Harold  found  means  to  acquaint 
n  with  bis  (ituation.  The  duke  of  Nor-  < 
I  dcfirous  of  gaining  Harold  over  to  hit 
conomandcd  Guy  to  reftore  his  prtfoner  to 
cT«y.  Upon  this  Harold  was  immediately 
^  the  hands  of  the  Noiman  ambaflador, 
nMlude4.hirD  to  Rouen.  William  received 
ith  great  demonftraUons  of  fi-iendfhip ;  but 
:<]uainttd  him  with  his  prctcnUons  to  the 
of  Eogland,  and  aikcd  his  aiHttanoe  in  the 
ioa  of  his  fchenne.  UaroU  wa^i  furprifcdf 
ingeuttrcly  in  the  duke's  power,  be  feign* 
wipuaacc  with  biu  dciiresi  and  promifed 


to  fecondio  the  utmoft  of  his  ability  theivfll  of 
king  Edward.  William,  to  fecute  him  to  his  in* 
tercft,  promifed  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
and  required  him  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would 
fulfil  his  promifes.  Harold  readily  complied } 
but  to  make  the  oath  more  binding,  Wil)iam  pri- 
vately conveyed  under  the  altar  where  the  oath 
was  taken,  reliques  of  ibme  of  the  mofi  revered 
martyrs ;  and  when  Harold  had  taken  the  oath, 
Ik  ihowed  him  the  relics,  and  admoniihed  him 
to  obferve  rcligioufly  fuch  a  fulemn  engagement; 
Harold  was  no  fooner  at  liberty,  than  he  found 
himielf  maftcr  of  caCuillry  fu£Scicnt  to  cxcufe  the 
breaking  of  his  oath,  which  had  been  extorted 
from  him,  and  which,  if  kept,  might  be  attended 
with  the  fubjei^ion  of  his  country  to  a  foreign 
power.  He  continued  to  pradife  every  art  to  in- 
creafe  bis  popiUarity  ;  aud  about  this  time,  two  ac* 
cidcnts  enabled  him  to  add  much  to  thatcharader 
which  he  had  already  (9  well  cftablilhcd.  The 
Welih  had  for  fome  time  made  incurfions  into, 
the  Englifh  territories,  and  had  lately  become  fo 
troublefome,  that  Harold  thought  he  could  not 
do  a  more  acceptable  piece  of  fervice,  than  to  un- 
dertake an  expedition  againft  thefe  invaders.  Ha- 
ving prepared  fome  light  armed  foot  to  purfiie  the 
natives  into  their  fortrefTes,  fome  cavalry  to  fecure 
the  open  country,  and  a  fquadron  of  ihipt  to  at- 
tack the  fea  coafts,  he  employed  all  theie  forces 
againft  the  enemy  at  once ;  and  thus  reduced  them 
to  fuch  di(trefs,  that  they  were  obliged  to  purchase 
peace  by  fending  the  head  of  Griffin,  their  prince, 
to  Harold,  and  fubmitting  to  the  government  of 
two  Wellh  noblemen  appointed  by  Edward.  The 
other  incident  was  no  kU  honourable  to  Harold. 
Tolti  his  brother  bad  been  created  duke  of  North- 
umberland; but  being  of  a  violent  tyrannical 
temper,  had  treated  the  mhabitants  with  fuch 
cruelty,  that  they  rofe  in  rebellion  againll  him, 
and  drove  him  from  the  government.  Morcarand 
Edwin,  two  brothers,  grandfons  of  the  great  duke 
Leofric,  joined  U3  the  infurre^tion ;  and  the  for- 
mer being  eleded  duke,  advanced  with  an  army 
to  oppofe  Harold,  who  had  been  commiiiioned 
by  the  king  to  reduce  and  punilh  the  Northum- 
brians. Before  the  armies  engaged,  Morcar  en- 
deavoured to  juiiify  his  condudtt  and  reprefented 
to  Harold,  that  Tofti  had  behaved  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  no  one,  not  even  a  brother,  could  de-. 
fend  him  without  participating  of  the  infamy  of 
his  condud :  that  the  Northumbiians  were  willing 
to  fnbmit  to  the  king,  but  required  a  governor 
that  would  pay  fome  attention  to  their  privileges; 
^nd  they  trufted  that  Harold  would  not  defend  io 
another  that  violent  condud,fi-om  which  his  own 
government  had  always  kept  at  fo  great  a  diftance. 
Jhis  fpeech  was  accompanied  with  fuch  a  detail 
of  well  fupported  fa^ii,  that  Harold  abandoned 
bis  brother's  caufe ;  and  returning  to  Edward, 
perfuaded  him  to  pardon  the  Northumbrians,  and 
confirm  Morcar  in  his  government.  He  even 
married  the  Oftei  of  that  nobleman ;  and  by  his 
intercft  procured  Edwin  the  younger  brother  to  be 
made  governor  t>f  Mcrcia.  Tofti,  m  a  rage,  depart- 
ed the  kingdom,  and  took  (heltcr  in  Flanders  with 
Baldwin  bis  father-in-law  ;  while  William  of  Nor- 
mandy faw  that  now  he  had  nothing  to  expe^ 
from  Haiold,  who  plainly  intended  to  fecure  the 
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Edward  died  in  xo66,  aged    tkili,  and  all  the  licet  fell  into  the  hands  ^  ^ 
vigors;   but  Harold  gcneroufly  allowed  OUw, 


crown  for  himfclf. 

65 1  and  was  fucceeded  by  Harold  II»  with  as  lit- 
tle oppofition  as  if  he  had  been  the  lawful  heir. 
The  very  day  after  Edward's  death,  he  was  a- 
nointed  and  crowned  by  the  Archbilhop  of  York. 
The  whole  nation  feemed  joyfully  to  (wear  alle- 
giance to  him.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
crown,  to  obtain  which  he  had  taken  fo  much 
painsy  and  which  he  feemed  to  have  fuch  capaci- 
ty for  wearing.  His  brother  Tofti,  provoked  at 
bis  fuccefs,  ftirred  up  againft  him  every  enemy  he 
could  have  any  influence  with.  The  duke  of 
Normandy  a)fo  was  enraged  to  the  laft  degree  lat 
his  perfidy ;  but  betore  he  commenced  hoftilftiesy 
be  fcnt  an  embafly  to  England,  upbraiding  the 
Idng  with  hfs  breach  of  faith,  and  fummoning  him 
to  refign  the  kingdom  immediately.  Harold  re- 
plied, that  the  oath,  with  which  he  was  reproach- 
ed, had  been  extorted  by  the  well  grounded  fear 
of  violence,  and  for  that  rcafon  could  never  be 
jnegarded  as  obligatory :  that  he  never  had  any  com- 
mifiion  either  from  the  late  king  or  the  dates  of 
England,  who  alone  could  difp  jfe  of  the  crown, 
to  make  any  tender  of  the  fucccffion  to  the  duke 
of  Normandy;  and  if  he,  a  private  pcrfon,  had 
aifumed  fo  much  authority,  and  had  even  volun- 
tarily fwom  to  fupp  )rt  the  duke's  pretentions, 
the  oath  was  unlawful,  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
take  the  firft  opportunity  of  breaking  it :  that  he 
had  obtained  the  crown  by  the  unanimous  fuffra- 
ges  of  the  people ;  and  fhould  fhow  himfelf  total- 
ly unworthy  of  their  favour,  did  he  not  (irenuouf- 
.  ly  maintain  thofe  liberties  with  which  they  had 
cntrufted  him ;  and  that  the  duke,  if  he  made  a- 
ny  attempt  by  force  of  arms,  Ihould  experience 
the  power  ot  an  united  nation,  conducted  by  a 
prince,  who,  fenfible  of  the  obligations  impofed 
on  him  by  his  royal  dignity,  was  determined,  that 
the  fame  moment  fhould  put  ji  period  to  his  life 
arid  to  his  government.  This  anfwer  was  accor- 
ding to  William's  expc^ations ;  and  therefore  he 
hid  already  made  preparations  for  invading  Eng- 
land. He  was  encouraged  and  affiftcd  in  this  ta- 
terprife  by  Howel  count  of  Brittany,  Baldwin  eari 
of  Flanders,  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  ^and  pope 
Alexander  II.  The  latter  declared  Harold  a  per- 
jured ufurpef ;  denounced  excommunication  a- 
gainft  him  and  his  adherents ;  and  the  more  to 
entourage  William  in  his  enterprifes,  fent  him  a 
c<infecrated  banner,  and  a  ring  with  one  of  St 
Peter's  hairs  m  it.  Thus  he  w?s  enabled  to  af- 
femblc  a  fleet  of  300  veflels,  on  board  of  which 
were  embarked  60,000  men,  chofen  from  among 
thofe  numerous  fupplies  which  were  fent  him  from 
all  quarters.  Many  eminent  perfonages  were  en- 
lifted  under  his  banners.  To  embarafs  the  affairs 
of  Harold  the  more  effcftually,  Wilham  alfo  ex- 
cited  Tofti,  in  concert  with  Harfager  king  of  Nor- 
way, to  infeft  the  Englifti  coafte.  Thefe  two  ha- 
ving collected  a  fleet  of  350  fhips,  failed  up  the 
Humber,  and  difembarked  their  troops,  who  be- 
gan to  corarhit  great  depredations.  They  were 
oppofcd  by  Morcar  eari  of  Northumbcriand,  and 
Edwin  eari  of  Mercia,  who  were  defeated.  Ha- 
r  )ld,  on  the  news  of  this  invafion,  aflembled  a 
cr>nfiderablc  army,  engaged  the  enemy  at  Strand- 
ford,  and  after  a  bloody  battle  entirely  defeated 
ihcm.    Tofti  and  Harfa^jcr  were  kiikd  in  the  ao- 


the  fon  of  Harfager,  to  depart  wjih  lOYtflR'.  He 
bad  fcarce  time  to  rejoice  on  account  of  ^^. 
tory,  when  news  were  brought  that  thcNonnia 
were  landed  in  SuflTex.  Harold's  vidoryhado* 
fiderably  weakened  his  army.  He  loft  manyd 
his  braveft  men  in  the  aflicm  ;  and  hcdifguftcdiii 
reft,  by  refufing  to  diftributc  the  fpoils  amo^ 
them.  He  haft cned,  however,  by  quick  marcbc 
to  repel  this  new  invader ;  but  though  he  wisr 
inforced  at  London  and  other  places  wKh  ud 
troops,  he  found  himfelf  weakened  by  the  drf 
tion  of  his  old  foldiers,  who,  from  ^tiguc  xa^i 
content,  feaetly  withdrew.  Gurth,  the\jnjii 
of  Harold,  a  man  of  great  condud  as  well  ash 
very,  became  apprehenfivc  of  the  event;  aidi 
treated  the  king  to  avoid  a  general  cQgagca 
for  fome  time,  or  at  leaft  not  to  hazard  bis  peri 
But  though  this  advice  was  evidently  proper,] 
rold  continued  deaf  to  every  thing  thatcoriJ 
feid.  Accordingly,  on  the  14th  Od.  ic66, 
two  armies  engaged  near  Haftings,  in  SufTa 
ter  a  moft  obftinate  and  bloody  tattle,  (SctH 
TINGS,)  the  Englilh  were  entirely  defeated,] 
rold  arvd  his  two  brothers  killed,  and^'il 
left  maftet  of  the  kingdom  of  England. 
(19.) England,  history  of,  from  theN 

MAN  COfJt^EST  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  WlUU 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  terror  of  the  &| 
upon  the  news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hi 
As  foon  as  William  paftcd  the  Thamci  at  1 
lingford,  Stigand,  the  primate,  made  fabm^ 
to  him  in  the  name  of  the  clergy ;  and  beb 
came  withro  ftght  of  London,  all  the  chief « 
ty,  and  even  Edgar  Atheliog  himfelf,  who,! 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  had  juft  ^ 
been  declared  king,  came  and  fubmitted  ti 
conqueror.    William  very  readilv  accepted  C 
crown  upon  the  terms  offered  him ;  vii.  thi 
ftiould  govern  according  to  the  eftaUiftietl  cd 
of  the  country.    He  could  indeed  have  madc^ 
terms  he  pleafed ;  but,  though  really  a  cosqi 
he  chofe  rather  to  be  thought  an  tkM\ 
For  this  reafon  he  was  crowned  atWc&fli 
by  the  Abp.  of  York,  and  took  the  ufnal 
that  he  would  prote^  and  defend  tbedmrd 
ferve  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  govern  the 
dom  with  impartiality.     The  Englifli  hill 
complain  of  the  moft  grievous  oppreifioo  h) 
liam  and  his  Normans.    Whether  the  coo^ 
willingly  gave  the  Englifti  opportunities  of 
ling  againft  him,  in  order  to  have  a  prcteii 
opprefTing  them  afterwards,  ia  uncertain ;  bi 
beginning  of  his  reign  cannot  juftly  be  bK 
The  firft  difguft  againft  his  government  «i 
cited  among  the  clergy.  William  could  not) 
rewarding  thofe  numerous  adventurers  vhi 
accompanied  him  in  his  expedition.    He  u 
vided  the  lands  of  the  EnglUh  barons,  who  Id 
pofed  him,  among  his  Norman  barons;  but  a^ 
were  infuffictent,  he  quartered  the  reft  ontlM 
abbeys,  until  fome  other  opportunity  of  pro^ 
for  them  (hould  ofier.    This  laft  ftep  wasi 
refented  by  the  clergy,  but  gave  little  offtf 
the  laity.    The  whole  nation,  however,  wai' 
after  difgufted,  by  feeing  all  the  real  power  fl 
kingdom  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  Nonna|d 
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Sfumed  the  city  of  London, 
which  appeared  moft  warlike  and  populous,  and 
<ju*rt«r«l  Norman  foMters  wherever  he.  dreaded 
an  infnrrc^ion.     Having  thus  fecured  England, 
2s  he  imagined,  from  any  danger  of  a  revolt,  he 
Jftcnnirted  to  pay  a  vifit  to  his  Norman  domini- 
ons.   He  appointed  his  Hrother  Odo,  bifhop  of 
Baycox,  and  William  Fitt-Olborne,  regents  in 
Ms  abfence ;  and  to  fecure  himfelf  yet  farther,  he 
irfolfed  to  carry  along  with  him  fuch  of  the  Eng- 
IHh  nobility  as  he  bad  the  lead  confidence  in. 
Mmng  taken  thcfe  methods  to  enfure  tranquiHity« 
WiUiam  fct  fail  tor  Normandy  in  March,  fo6^  ; 
but  his  ab(^ce  produced  the  molt  fatal  confe- 
Qnences.  pifconten^  and  murmurings  wei-e  mul- 
nplicd  everywhere ;  fecret  confpiracics  were  enter- 
w  into ;  faoftilfties  were  commenced  in  niany  pla- 
wi;  and  every  thinjg  Teemed  to  threaten  a  fpeedy 
Solution.    William  of  Poi^e^s,  a  Norman  Kit 
fcman,  throws  the  blame  entirely  on  the  Englifh. 
He  cans  theih  a  fickle  and  mutinous  race,  while 
he  celebrates  with  the  highefl  encomiums  the  juf- 
<fce  and  lenity  of  Odo's  and  Fitz-Ofbome's  admi- 
iftration.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Englifh  bUto- 
«iai  tell  ds,  that  thefe  tovemors  took  all  oppor- 
Mkt  of  oppretHng  the  people,  either  with  a 
Ofw  to  provoke  them  to  rebellion,  or  to  enrich 
fctmielves  in  cafe  they  tamely  fubmitted.    Be  this 
■  it  may,  a  fecret  confpin^  was  formed  amon^ 
fc  Englifli  for  a  genei^al  mallacrc  of  the  Normans, 
jb  what  had  fornierly  been  made  Of  the  Daneis. 
fhis  waspmfecuted  with  fo  much  aniraoGty,  that 
•  vaflfals  of  the  carl  of  Coxo  put  hini  to  death 
jcauie  he  reftifed  to  head  them  in  the  entcrprife. 
^  confpirators  had  already  taken  their  refolu- 
•Bi  and  fixed  the  dav  for  the  intended  niaffacre, 
»kp  oh  A/h  WedneUlay,  during  the  time  of  di» 
■c  fertice,  when  all  the  Normins  wduld  be  un- 
J«l  as  penitents.    But  the  prefence  of  William 
wmcerted  all  their  fchcmes.    Having  got  inteU 
^nce  of  their  bloody  purpofe,  he  haltened  ofer 
'  £ngland.     Such  of  the  confphrators,  as  had 
xn  mare  open  in  their  rebellidn,  fled,  ahd  this 
•firmed  the  accufation  again  ft  thofe  who  re- 
•ocd.  l^rom  this  time  the  king  not  only  loft  all 
•'^ence  in  his  Englilli  fubjeCb,  but  regarded 
OQ  as  irrecontnlcable  enemies.    He  had  already 
*si  fuch  a  Dumber  of  fortreflcs  in  the  cburttry, 
tt  he  no  longer  dreaded  the  tumultuous  efforts 
2  difcont?nted  multitude.     He  determined 
^orc  to  treat  them  as  a  conquered  nation. 
■«  firft  inftancc  of  this  treatment  was  his  revival 
the  tax  of  Daneoclt,  which  was  very  odious 
the  people,  and  produced  gteat  difcontentsv 
k  inhabitants  of  Exeter  and  Coin  wall  revoltied ; 
f  •'ere  (ban  reduced.   A  more  dangerous  rebel- 
H  happened  tti  the  north ;  but  this  was  alfo 
»  quaihed,  and  the  Englilh  became  fcnfible 
ft  farther  refiftadce  was  vain.    Their  eafy  fub- 
ww  after  the  battle  of  Haftings  had  infpired 
c  Konnans  with  contempt ;  their  commotions 
jr^'ards  had  rendered  them  obJcAs  of  hatred ; 
» they  were  now  deprived  of  every  means  which 
ud  make  them  cither  fearni  or  beloved  by  thcu- 
^ri|a.   Many  fled  into  toreign  countries;  and 
"*g  the  reft  Edgar  Atheling,  who  made  his 
|pe  to  ScocUnd,  with  his  two  fifters,  Margaret 
JChriftina.    They  wcrcwdl  received  by  Mai'* 
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and  otfier  places    colm  11  f.  Who  food  after  married  Margsret,  aihi 
received  great  numbers  of  other  exiles  with  the 
utmoft  kindnefs.    The  Englifti,  though  unable  to 
make  anv  refiftance  openly,  did  not  fail  to  gratify 
their  rclcntment  againft  the  Normans  privately  * 
Seldom  a  day  palfed,  but  the  bodies  of  aflaflinated 
Normans  were  found  in  the  woods  and  high-ways^ 
without  ariy  pofflbility  of  bringirtg  the  perpetra* 
tors  to  jjuftice.    This  made  the  conquerbrithem- 
ftlv^  begin  to  wi(h  for  tranquillity  and  fec^rity  ; 
and  fevcral  of  thofe  enliiifted  wkli  great  com- 
mands, delired  to  Be  difmi(ied  the  fetvice.    To 
prevent  thefe  dcfertions,  William  was  obliged  to 
alliire  others  to  ftay  by  the  largfenefs  of  his  bbun- 
ties.   The  confequenceft  were,  frefti  eltaftions  front 
thic  Englffti,  and  new  infuri'edions  on  their  ptit 
againft  their  cruel  mafters.   The  Norman  power^ 
however  was  too  well  founded  to  bi  rioW  reiho« 
^d,  atid  every  atteinpt  of  the  Englifti  to  regain 
their  liberty  fcrved  only  to  rivet  their  chains   The 
county  of  Northumberland,  which  had  been  mofk 
aftive  in  thefe  iniurreAions,  now  fuffered  moft  fe- 
verely.    The  Whole  of  it  was  laid  wafte,  the  hou- 
fes  were  burned,  the  ihfthiments  of  agriculture 
deftrojred,  and  the  inhabitants  difperfed.    On  thi» 
dccafion  it  is  faid  that  above  100,000  perfons  perifli- 
ed  cither  by  the  fwdrd  or  famine.    The  eftates  o£ 
the  Englifh  gerilry  wfere  next  cohfifcated,  and  bc- 
ftowed  on  the  Normans.    Thus  all  the  ancient 
and  honourable  families  we^e  induced  to  beggary  j 
anti  the  £nglifh  foUnd  theinfclves  totally  excluded 
from  all  honours  and  preferments.    By  thefe  pro- 
ceedings William  at  faft  brdke  the  fpirit  of  the 
Engliftj,   and  received  tio  faither  trouble  from 
them.    In  1076,  however,  he  found  that  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  was  likely  to  be  unhappy- 
through  dlflcnftons  in  his  own  family.    He  had 
four  fons,  Robert^  Richard,  William,  and  Henry, 
btfides  fevcral  daughters.    Robert,  his  eldeft  fon, 
fumamcd  Curt-bofi^.  from  tlie  ftiortneb  of  his 
legs,  was  a  jirince  who  inherited  all  the  bravery 
and  ambition  of  bis  family^     He  had  formerly- 
been  promifed  by  his  father  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Maine  in  France,  and  was  alib  decla- 
red fuccefTor  to  the  dukedom  of  Normandy.    He 
demanded  the  fulfilment  of  thefe  promifcs ;  but 
William  gave  him  a  flat  denial,  obferving,  that 
"  it  was  not  his  cuftom  to  throw  ofl^*  hk clothes 
till  he  went  to  bed.**    Robert  declared  his  refent- 
mcnt ;  and  openly  expre/Ted  his  jealoufy  of  his 
brothers  William  and  Henry,  for  Richard  had 
been  killed,  in  hunting,  bv-a  ftag.    An  open  rup- 
ture was  loon  commenced.   The  two  young  prin- 
ces one  day  threw  water  on  their  elder  brother  as 
he  pafl*ed  through  the  court  after  leaving  their  a- 
partment.     Robert  conftrued  this  frolic  into  a 
ftudied  indignity  5  and  having  thefe  jealoufies  ftill 
farther  inflamed  by  one  of  his  favourites,  he  drtw 
his  Iword,  and  ran  up  ftairs  with  an  intent  to  take 
revenge.   The  whole  caftle  was  quickly  filled  with 
tumult,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the 
king  himfelf  was  able  to  appeafe  it.    But  he  could 
not  allay  the  animofity  which  from  that  moment 
prevailed  in  his  family.   Robert,  attended  by  fevc- 
ral of  his  confederates,  >fcithdrew  to  Rouen  that 
very  night,  hoping  to  furpiifc  the  caftle;  but  his 
dcfign  was  defeated  by  the  governor.    The  popu« 
Urity  of  the  prince,  however^  engaged  all  Uie- 
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^ufig  nobility  of  Normandy,  as  wc^l  as  of  Anjou 
and  BrittaDy,  to  efpoufc  his  quarrel;  even  bis 
mother  is  fuppofed  to  hare  fupported  him  in  his 
rebellion  by  fecret  remittances.    The  unnatural 
contcft  continued  for  feveral  years ;  and  William 
was  at  lad  obliged  to  have  rccourfe  to  England 
for  fupport  againft  his  own  Ton.    Accordingly  he 
led  an  army  of  Englinimen  over  to  Normandy, 
where  he  foonfiompelled  Robert  ^nd  his  adherents 
to  quit  the  field,  and  was  quickly  reinflated  in  his 
dominions*    Robert  then  too)c  (belter  in  the  cai^ 
tjc  or  Gerberoy,  which  the  king  of  F«'ancc  had 
provided  for  him^  where  h^'was  ftjortly  after  be- 
fieged  by  h\&  father.    As  the  garrifon  was  (trong, 
t|)ey  made  a  gallant  defend,  ^nd  many  fkirmilhes 
and  duels  were  fought  under  its  walb.    In  oile  of 
thefe  the  king  and  his  fon  happened  to  meet ;  but 
being  both  concealed  by  tbeit  helmets,  they  at- 
^cked  each  other  with  mutual  fary.   The  young^ 
prince  pounded  his  father  in  the  arm,  and  threw 
him  from  his  horfe*    The  next  blow  would  pro- 
bably have  put  an  end  to  his  life,  had  be  not  call- 
ed for  adi  dance.    Robeit  inftantly  recolle^ed  his 
father's  Toicfe,  leaped  fi-om  bis  horfe,  and  raifed 
him  firom  the  ground.    (le  proftfated  himfelf  in 
his  prefence,  aik'ed  pardon  for  his  offences,  and 
promifed  for  the  future  a  flri^  adherence  to  hts 
duty.    The  king  was  not  fo  eaiily  appeafed  ;  and 
XM>  doubt  his  refentment  was  heightened  by  the 
difgrace  of  being  overcome*    He  therefore  gave 
bis  maledi^ion  to  bis  fon ;.  and  retdmed  to  his 
own  camp  on  Hobert's  horfe,  which  be  had  afRfl- 
ed  him  to  mount.    After  fojme  recolleftion,  how- 
ever, he  was  reconciled  to*  Robert,  and  took  him 
with  him  into  England.  William  fetumcd  in  lo^i ; 
and  being  now  freed  from  his  enemies  at  home 
and  abrozul,  began  to  attend  to  hisdomefWc  affairs. 
For  this  pil^rpofe  the  DooMSt>AY  book  was  com- 
pofied  by  his  order.  See  Domesday^   He  referved 
a  very  ample  revenue  for  the  crown ;  xtnd  in  th^ 
general  diftribution  of  land  among  his  followers, 
kept  pofTcflSon  of  no  fewer  than  1406  manors  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.    No  king  of  Eng- 
land w^s  ever  fo  opulent ;  none  was  able  to  fup- 
port the  ft)lendor  of  a  court  to  fuch  a  degree  ^ 
none  had  (0  many  places  of  traft  and  profit  to  be- 
ftow  i  and  confequcntly  none  ever  had  fuch  im- 
plicit obedience  paid  to  his  commands.    He  de- 
lighted  g^tatlv  in  bunting ;  and  to  indulge  himii^lf 
in  this  with  tne  greater  ft-ecdom,  be  depopulated 
Hampfhire  for  30  miles,  turnmg  oat  the  inhabi- 
tants, deflroying  all  tbe  vttlages,  and  making  the 
wretched  outcafts  iTo  compenfation  for  fuch  an 
injury.    In  the  time  of  the  Saxon  kings,  all  noble- 
men bad  a  right  to  hunt  in  the  royal  forefts ;  but 
William  appropriated  all  thefe  to  bimfetf,  and 
publifhed  the  firft  fevere  game  lawik   The  kill'mg 
of  a  boar,  a  deer,  or  even  a  hare,-  was  punilhcd 
^^*;.h  the  lofs  of  the  delinquent's  eyes  J  while  the 
killin&.of  a  man  might  be  atoned  for  by  paying  a 
moderate  fine*  ^  As  the. king's  wealth  and  power 
wet:e  fo  gfeat,  t^e  fiches  of  bfs  mini/ters  were  in 
proportion.    Odo,  biftiop  ot  Ba7eux,  William's 
brother,  v^as  fo  rich,  that  he  refolved  to  purchafe 
the  papacy.    For  this  purpofe,  during  the  king's 
ablence  he  equipped  a  veflcl  *ra  the  Ille  of  Wight, 
on  board  of  ^hich  he  lent  immenfe  treafures,  and 
f repaired  fpr  bU  eqkbvlHlivat    ife.WJtt  deUincdy 
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however,  by  contrary  winds,  till  Wiliiwi,  bddf 
informed  of  his  defigns,  refolved  to  prc?cntihe 
exportation  of  fo  much  wealth  fronvhis  domioioDS, 
Returning  from  Nornumdy,  he  came  to  England 
the  very  inftant  his  brother  was  f^epping  on  board. 
He  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  madeprifooerj 
but  his  attendants,  refped^ing  the  bifhop's  (acted 
chara^er,  fcrupled  to  execute  hiscotomindsj  fo 
that  the  king  was  obliged  to  feize  liim  with  his 
own  hand.    Odo  appealed  to  the  Pope:  but  the 
king  replied,  that  be  did  not  feize  him  astiflwp 
of  Baf  eux,  but  as  earl  of  Kent ;  and,  io  that  ca> 
pacity,  he  demanded  an  account  of  bis  admimftra- 
tion.     He  way  therefore  fent  prifoncr  to  Kor- 
raandy  f  and,  notwithftanding  all  the  threali  of 
pope  Gregory  VII,  was  detained  in  cofiody  da- 
ring  the  remainder  of  William's  reign.  Soon^  , 
f l^is,  William  felt  a  fevere  blow  in  the  death  of 
Matilda  his  queen  ;  andt  almoft  at  the  fame  tiac, 
received  information  of  a  general  infurrcflioo  ii 
Maine,  the  nobility  of  which  had  always  been  iF 
▼erfe  to  his  government.    Upon  his  arrival  on  tke 
continent,  he  found  that  the  infurgents  bid  bed 
fecretly  excited  by  the  king  of  France,  who  took 
all  opportunities  of  leffening  the  Norman  powr, 
bv  creating  diffenfions  among  the  noUei.  1^ 
dtfpleafure  om  thi^  acconnt  was  very  much  ah 
creafed,  by  notice  he  received  of  fomc  railkrirf 
thrown  out  agiinfi:  him  by  the  French  monink 
William,  who  was  become  corpulent,  had  beo 
detained  in  bed  foAie  time-^y  ficknefs ;  and  Phii| 
was  heatd  to  fay,  that  he  only  lay  in  of  a  big  bdl^ 
This  fo  provoked  the  finghfb  monarch,  thAk 
fent  him  word,  h^  wodd  fqon  be  up,  and  wooH 
at  bis  churching^  prefeni  fuch  a  number.of  tapa 
as  would  fet  the  kingdom  of  iPrande  in  i  laai 
He  at:c6tdingly  levied  a  powerful  army  j  ind,0 
tering  the  Ifle  of  France,  deflroyed  every  thi« 
with  fire  and  fword.    He  took  the  town  of  Jiaal 
and  reduced  it  to  afbes.    But  a  period  wai  ^ 
put  to  the  conquefls  and  the  life  of  thilgrcat  wl 
rior.    His  horfe  happening  to  pat  his  fore  feetl 
fome  hot  alBes,  pHingcd  fo  violently,  that  tke  Idi 
was  thrown  forward,  and  bruifed  his  belly  on  tl 
pommel  df  the  faddle.    Being  now  in  2  bod  hal 
of  body,  as  well  as  advanced  in  years,  he  bcf 
to  be  apprehcnlive  of  the  confcquences,  aodi 
dered  himfelf  to  be  carried  in  a  Mtter  to  the  ■ 
nafVery  of  St  Gerv'aife.  Finding  his  illnefs  increi 
and  being  fenfible  of  the  a^proacb  of  deathi  I 
difcovered  at  lafl  the  vanity  of  all  human  grt 
deur ;  and  was  ftruck  with  remorfe  for  the  04 
cruelt  ies  and  violences  of  which  be  bad  been  gvttj 
He  endeavoured  to  make  compenfation  by  P*^f**3 
to' churches  and  monaftcrfcs,  and  gave  oroenj 
the  liberation  of  feveral  Engliffi  noWcmttt.  ■ 
wa^  even  prevailed  upon  to  releafc  his  broA| 
Odo^  againft  whom  he  was  very  much  incenw 
He  Itft  Normandy  and  Maine  to  bis  ddeft  W 
Robert.    He  wrote  to  LanAanc  the  primate,  J 
crown  William  king  of  England.    To  Henry  ■ 
bequeathed  nothing  but  the  poflefltons  ofhi*  oj 
ther  Matilda ;  but  foretold,  that  one  dav  he  wo« 
furpafs  botb  his  be  others  in  power  and  opule^d 
He  expired  on  the  9th'Sept.  10^7,  in  the6jd  tJ 
of  his  age,  in  the  aift  of  his  reign  over  EngW 
and  iitb  of  that  over  Normandy.  . 
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(tO.)?NGLANO,  HISTORY  OF,  FROM  WlLLIAM 
THE  COMCII/EROR's  DEATH    TO  THAT  Of  Wlt- 

LfAMir.  WiLLiAMt  fumamed  Rufus,  from  his 
red  hair,  was  in  Normandy  at  the  time  of  his  fa- 
ther's tUncfs.  He  no  fooner  irccivcd  the  letter  for 
Ljoftanc,  than  he  fct  out  for  England ;  where  he 
arrived  before  the  news  of  his  father's  death  had 
reached  that  kingdom.  Senfiblc  that  his  brother 
Robert  had  a  preferable  title,  he  ufcd  the  utmolt 
diipatch  in  fretting  himfdf  el^ablifhed  on  the 
thionc.  The  EngWh  were  fo  eflfcdtaally  fubdued, 
that  they  made  no  oppoHtion  ;  but  t^e  l^orman 
barons  were  attached  to  Robert,  who  was  brave, 
«peo,  fipccrc,  and  generous.  Even  his  predomi- 
nant fault  of  indolence  was  not,  difagreeabJc  to 
thofe  haughty  barons',  who  affet^ed  an  almoft  total 
independence  of  their  Ibvereign.  William,  on  the 
othtr  hand,  was  violent,  haughty,  and  tyrannical. 
A  ftrong  confpiracy  was  therefore  carried  on  a- 
pM  WiJIiam  ;  and  Odo,  bilhop  of  Bayeux,  un- 
dertook to  condu^  it  >Jany  of  the  moft  power- 
fnl  nobility  were  concerned ;  and  as  the  confpira- 
tors  expected  large  fuccours  from  Nonnandy, 
they  retired  to  their  caftles,  and  put  thcmfelves  in 
10  oflenfive  pofturc.  WtUiam,  fenfible  of  his  dan- 
|tr,  enga^d  the  Englifh  on  his  fide,  fey  promifing 
Ibm^  mitigation  of  their  hardfbips,  and  liberty  to 
Ittint  in  the  royal  /orefts.  Robert^'  in  the  mean 
time,  through  bia  natural  indolence,  heglexfted  to 
live  his  allies  proper  afBilance.  The  cotiipirators 
*cre  obliged  to  fubmit.  Some  of  them  were  par- 
3on<d;  but  moft  of  them  confifcited,  and  their 
jftates  beftowed  on  the  barons  who  had  continued 
ailhful  to  the  king.  William,  freed  from  this 
Singer,  thought  no  more  of  his  promifes  to  the 
fc^li/b.  He  proved  a  greater  tyrant  than  his  far 
fct;  and  after  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  who  had 
fcccn  bis  preceptor,  and  kept  him  within  fomc 
Jocnds,  he  gave  full  (copcHo  his  rapacity.  Not 
XBtent  with  oppreffing  the  laity,  he  invaded  the 
hitileges  of  the  church ;  which,  in  thofe  days, 
nrt  Wd  moft  facred.  He  feized  the  temporali- 
ieiof  all  the  vacant  bifhoprics  and  abbeys,  and 
fcniy  put  many  of  them  to  (ale.  Thefe  prp- 
ledings  occafioned  great  murmurs,  but  the  terror 
i  William's  anthority  pjefcrved  the  public  tran- 
jaOIity.  In  io9tt,  the  kmg  thought  himfelf  ftrong 
ooagb  to  attempt  the  conqneft  of  Nonnandy, 
*hicb  at  that  time  was  in  the  greatcft  confufiod 
farougb  the  lodoUnt  adrniniftration  of  Robert. 
*«»eral  of  the  Barons  had  revoltcrf,  and  were  cn- 
ouragcd  by  the  king  of  France.  Robert  aj- 
^  imagined  he  had  reafon  to  fiear  the  intrigues  of 
W  otbtr  brother  Henry,  whom  for  3000  merkii 
K  had  put  in  pofleffion  of  Cottmtw,  near  a  third 
wrt  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy*  He  therefore 
^w  him  into  prifon ;  but  finding  himfelf  threat? 
std  with  an  invafion  from  the  (ting  of  England, 
^  P»€  Henry  his  liberty,  and  even  made  ufe  of 
*«  affiftance  in  fupprefline  the  infurredions  of  his 
}^bt^ltoui  fubje^s.  William,  however,  was  no 
ooocr  landed  in  Normandy,  than  the  nobility  on 
>oth  fides  tnterpofed,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  wa^ 
^c'^dcd.  In  this  treaty  Henry  nndtrig  his  intc- 
cfti  entirely  negleded,  retired  to  St  Michacrs 
^ount,  a  ftrong  fortrcfs  on  the  coaft  of  Norman- 
^Ti  vid  iofefted  the  neighbourhood  with  his  in- 
lurioQi.    He  was  bcfiegcd  by  bit  two  brotfacrSi 
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and  obliged  to  capitulate ;  after  which,  befilgr  <fe^ 
prived  of  all  his  dominions,  he  wandered  about  • 
for  fome  time  with  very  few  attendants,  and 
often  in  great  poverty.  The  peace  with  Robert 
was  of  fhort  duration.  In  the  interval  fome  hofti-  * 
lities  with  Scotland  fucceeded,  and  thefe  termi-  * 
nated  in, the  death  of  Malcolm  HI;  after  which 
new  broils  enfiied  with  Nonnandy.  William'* 
rapacity  prompted  him  to  encroach  upon  his  bro- 
ther's territories,  as  well  as  to  ufe  a  very  extraor-' 
dinary  expedient  to  accomplifti  his  defigns.  Ha*' 
ving  gone  over  to  Normandy  to  fupport  his  parti- 
ians,  he  ordered  an  army  of  ao,'ooo  men  to  be' 
raffed  in  England,  and  conduced  to  the  fea^coaft- 
as  if  they  were  to  be  immediately  embarked  e  buf 
when  they  came  there,  inftead  of  embarking,  they 
were  forced  to  pay  the  king  los.  a  man ;  after 
which  they  were  difmifted.  With  this  money 
William  engaged  the  king  of  France  ta  departf 
from  the  protcaion  of  Robert ;  and  alfo  bribed 
many  of  the  Norman  barons  to  revolt.  He  waa  call- 
ed frbra  Normandy,  however,  by  an  irruption  of 
the  Welfli :  and  having  repulfed  them,  he  wa» 
prevented  from  attempting  other  enterprties  by  a 
confpiracy  of  his  barons.  In  1096,  however,  the 
fuperftition  of  Robert  put  the  kin^  of  England  ia 
J3ofienton  of  thofe  dominions  which  he  bad  not 
been  able  to  conquer  by  force  of  arms.  The  cm- 
f^des  were  now  commenced,  and  Robert  was  de*: 
firous  of  undertaking  an  expedition  into  the  Holy 
Land.  As  money  for  this  purpole  was  wanting, 
he  mortgaged  bis  dominions  to  his  brothet  for 
10,000  merkt.  The  king  railed  the  money  by  vio^ 
lent  extortions  on  his  fubje^s ;  fotcing  even  the 
convents  to  melt  their  plate,  in  otxier  to  fumifti 
the  quota  demanded  of  them.  He  wa«  then  put  in 
poiTeflion  of  Normar*dy  and  Maine ;  and  Robert 
with  4  magnificent  train  Art  out  for  the  Holy  Land; 
Alter  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  the  king  had  retained 
In  his  own  hands  the  revenues  of  Canterbury,  at 
he  had  done  thofe  of  many  othe/  biftioprics ;  but 
falling  into  a  dangerous  illnefs,  he  was  fezed  with 
remorfe ;  and  the  clergy  reprefented  to  him  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  eternal  perdition  if  he  did  not 
make  atonement  for  thofe  impieties  and  facrilegct 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  fie  therefore  in* 
ftantly  rcfolved  to  ftipply  the  vacancy  of  Canter- 
bury ;  he  fent  for  Anftlm  abbot  of  Bee  in  Nor* 
mandy,  who  was  mucl^  celebr^ed  for  his  piety. 
(See  Ansblm.)  The  abbot  rcftifed  the  dignity 
with  great  carncftnc6{  fell  on  his  knees,  wcp^^ 
and  intreated  the  king  to  change  his  purpofe;  and 
when  he  found  him  obftinate  in  fbrcmg  the  pafto* 
ral  ftaf  upon  him,  he  kept  his  fift  fo  hard  clench* 
ed  that  it  required  the  utmoi^  violence  of  the  bf- 
ftanders  to  open  it,  and  force  him  to  receive  that 
enfign  of  his  fpiritual  dignity.  William  foon  after 
.recovered  his  health,  and  with  it  his  violence  and 
rapacity.  As  he  now  fpared  the  church  no  more 
than  before,  a  quarrel  with  Anfeim  foon  enfued  ( 
arid  this  Was  the  more  dangerous^o  the  king,  on 
Account  of  the  great  charaaer  for  piety  which  the 
primate  had  acquired,  by  bis  zeal  againft  abufes  of 
all  kinds,  particiilarly  thofc  of  dreft  and  ornament. 
At.that  period  a  mode  prevailed  not  only  in  Eng. 
land,  but  throughout  Europe,  both  among  men 
and  women,  of  giving  an  enormous  length  to  their 
ihoesi  drawing  the  toe  to  a  iharp  pointt  and  a£. 
H  h  h  a  fiainji 
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flxinp:  to  it  the  figure  of  a  bird's  bill,  or  fomc  Tnch 
ornament,  which  was  turned -upwards,  and  which 
waf  often  fuftained  by  a  gold  or  iilver  chain  tied 
to  the  knee.  The  ccclcfiafticf  took  exception  at 
this  ornament,  which  they  faid  was  an  attempt 
to  bely  the  fcripture,  where  it  is  aflirmcd,  that 
*<  no  man  can  add  a  cubit  to  his  (tature ;"  and 
they  not  only  declaimed  againft  it  with  vehemence, 
but  aflcmbled  fome  fynode,  in  which  the  faihion 
vas  abfolutely  condemned.  Such,  however,  are 
the  contradictions  in  human  natut;^,  that  all  the 
influence  of  the  clergy,  which  at  that  time  was 
fufificient  to  fend  vad  multitudes  of  people  into 
Alia  to  butcher  one;  another,  was- not  able -to  pre- 
"vail  againft  thofe  long-pointed  ihoes.  The  faOiton, 
contrary  to  what  ha^h  happened  to  almoft  all  o? 
thera,  maintained  it »  ground  for  feyeral  centuries ; 
^d  even  An  feint  foupd  his  endeavours  again  ft  i^ 
ineifedtual.  He  vt^^.more  fuccefsful  in  decrying 
the  long  hair  an4  curled  locks  then  worn  by  thle 
courtiers.  He  refufcd  the  aflif s  oa Alb- Wcdnefday 
to  fuch  as  were  fd  accoutred  :  and  his  authority 
Bnd  elocjuence  had  fuch  influence,  that  the  young 
inen  univerially  abandoned  that  ornament,  and 
appeared  in  the  crqpt,hair.  recomnieDded  by  the 
primate.  For  this  reformation  Anfclm  is  highly 
celebra^d  by  hisHhiftofiaq  Badmer.-  (See  Had* 
3i!ER.)  When.  WHUam't  profanenefs  retumtjd 
vrith  his  health,  be  w^s  engaged  in  almoTt  perpe^ 
tual  contefts  wit^  Amselw.  ^Thefu  were  pret- 
ty well  fi?ttledt,  when  the  kingj  who  had.underta- 
htn  an  expedition  into  Wales,  required  Asfelm 
i0  fumifli  him  with  a  certain  numtcr  of  foldiera, 
^Jic  primate  regarded  this  as  an  invafion  of.  the 
jights  of  the  -church ;  and  therefore,  though  he 
durft  not  refufr  compliance,  fent  the  men  fo  mi* 
ferably  accPHM^d,  that  the  king  threatened  him 
•with  a  profecution.i  Anfelm  demanded  reftitution 
«f  all  his  revemres  which  the  king  had  feized,.and 
appealed  to.  Pope.  Urban  II.  The  quarrel, .  how* 
ever,  ran  fo  high  that  the  pnmate  found  it  daur 
jferous  to  remain  in  England^  He  delired  and  ob- 
tained thejcittg's  permiflipn  to  rftir^  beyond  fea. 
His  temporalities  were  .coufifcated  immediately  oi^ 
liis  departure  i  -but  U[rban  i^fceived  him  as  a  mar* 
4yrf  and  even  thi^eatenedthe  king  with  e^commur 
nication., ,  Williaip,  however,  proceeded,  with- 
out regarding  the  threats  of  the  Pope ;  w^ho  he 
knew  was  at. that  time  too  muph.  engaged  with 
the  crufades  to  mind  an^  other  bufineia.  Though 
his  acquifition,  of  Mnm^  and  Normandy  had 
brought  bin^  intp  perpetual  .contefts  with  the 
haughty  and  turbulent  batons  wbp  inhabited  thopt 
countries,  andraifed  endlefs  tumults  and  infunec? 
fions ;  yet  Wflliam^  (eemed  intent  on  extending- 
his  domiuiops.eijther  by  purchafe  jor  cpnqueft, 
William  Earl. of  Poitiers  and  Duke  pf  Cuiennc 
had  refolved  upon  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land| 
and,  for  ^his  purppfc  bad  put  bimfelf  at  the  head 
of  a  vaiimwltitude,  confifting,  ac^orc^iqs  .(o  fomc 
hiftorians^  of.  j6o,ooo  horfe,  and  a  much  gr^at^r 
number  pf  foot.,  Jiikc  Robert  of  Normandy,  he 
offered  to  mortgage  his  dominions  for  n;ioney  fuf- 
.$dent  to  condu^a  ^his  multitude  into.  Afia.  The 
king  accepted  bia  offer  \.  and  had  prepaijbd  a  fleet 
and  army  to  ^^'^  pofleffion  of  thefe  dominions, 
when  an  unfortunate  accident  put  an  end  to  )ii8 
projeda  and  his  life,  tie  was  engaged  m  jxunting, 
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the  fole  amufement,  and  the  priocpal  occcpajdos 
of  princes  in  thofe  rude  times.    Wsltcr  Tyrrd,  i 
French  gentleman  remarkat>le  for  his  (kill  is  ar- 
chery,  attended  him  in  this  recreation,  of  wbldi 
the  new  foreft  was  the  (ccne.    William  had  dif- 
mounted  after  a  chafe ;  and  Tyrrtl,  impatieDt  to 
fhow  his  dexterity,  let  fly  an  arrow  at  a  ftag  which 
had  fuddenly  ftarted.    The  arrow  glanced  from 
a  tree,  and  ftruck  the  king  to  the  hcait.   He  it>. 
ftantly  fcH  down  dead  ;  and  Tyrrcl,  terrified  at 
the  accident,  plapt  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  baftened  to 
the  fea  fhore,  and  embarked  (or  France,  where  be 
joined  the  crufade  that  was  fetting  out  from  that 
country.    This  happened  on  the  od  Aug.  iioo, 
after  he  had  reigned  13  years,  and  lived  about  40. 
Hisbody  wasfound  intbewoodsby  the  country  peo- 
ple, and  buried  without  ceremony  at  WinchdUr. 

.    (iX.)£nO'LAND,  HISTORY  OT^  FROM  WlLLia 

IId's  OEAt  h  TO  THAT  Of  Hekrt  I.  By  thedcatl 
of  AVitliami  the  crown  of  right  devolved  to  Robot 
his  elded  brother*  But  what  Robert  hsd  fbrmcrif 
loft  by  indolence,  he  was-TU>w  deprived  of  by  fit« 
perftition,  being  abfent  at  the  holy  war.   Hcorf 
being  in  the  fortft  with  William,  when  the  Utter 
was  kilted,  be  immediately  hurried  to  Wiodieftaii 
^nd  fecured  the  royal  treafure.  r  William  dcBiv 
teuil,  keeper  of«  the  treafui-e,  arrived  almoft 
the  fame  iiUtantj  and  oppofed  •  his  preteofioosf 
telling  him  that  the  treafure  belonged  to  hiiddfl 
brother,  who  was  now  his  fovereign,  and  for  wl 
he  was  deteroninedto  keep  it.    .But  Henry,  dni 
ing  his  fword,  threatened  him  with  ioftant  dei^ 
if  he  dared  to  ditubey  him  :  and  others  of  the  i4 
king's,  retinue,  who  came  every  moment  to  Vfil 
^hefter,  joining  the  prince's^party^  he  wasobHga 
^o  defift.    Henry  loft  no  tinis  in  accofBplii|u^ 
bis  purpofe.    In  lefs  than  three  days  he  got 
fclf  cro^yned  king  of  England  bjMauria  \fM 
of  Londou.    Prdent  poiTeffton  iiipplicd  every  dl 
ficiency  qf  title ;  and  no one.dared toappjeariQ^ 
fence  of  ^e  ^bfent  prince.. ,  The^beginoiDg^ 
Henry's  reign  prpmifed  to  be  favourable  to  Eai 
lifti  liberty  ;  pwingjchiefly  to  the  fear  of  bis  bn 
ther.  .  To  coricilipte  the.affe^ions  of  his  fubje^ 
he  pafled  a  charter  to  remove  many  of  the  jti 
vous  oppreffions  which  ha4  beea  corapliiD» 
during  the  reigns  of  his  father 'and  brether.  I 
ptomifed,  that  at  the  death;  of  any  ahbotorl 
ihop,  he  never  would  feize  the  revenues  of  d 
fee  or  abbey  during. the  vacancy,  but  would k* 
the  whole  to  be  reaped  by  the  fucceflbr;  andtli 
he  would  never  jet  to  farm  any  ecdefiailical jj 
ntBce,  or  dirpof($  of  it  for  money.    To  theiwi 
be  promifed>  that  upon  the.  death  of  any  «^ 
bai'oQt  or. military  tenant,  his  heir  fhouldbei* 
mitted  to  the  pollt (lion  of  his  eftate,  on  payi^l 
juft  and  lawful  relief;  without  bcipg  «q)ofedl| 
th^fe  enotmous  cxa<5lioi)S  which  badJbeen  fonsfl 
ly  required^    He  remitted  the  wardfhip  of  minort 
and  aUowred  guardians  to  be  appointed,  who  fbooi 
be  anfwcrablc  for  the  trull..  He promifiwi »ot1l 
difpofe  of  any  lie^refs  iu  matTiage  but  bv  advicei 
all  the  barons ;  and  if  any  baron  intended  to  p^ 
bis  daughter,  ilfter,  nice,,  or  kinfwomaa,  in  n^ 
riage,  it  fhould  only  be  neccflary  for  him  to  d»w 
the  iung,  who  prpmifed  to  take  no  mqncy  fw  ■ 
content,  nor  ever  tp  refufc  permiffion,  unkfs  tM 
peidfoQ.  to.  wbpm  it  was  propofed  to  ^''^^ 
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VDos  and  military  tenants  the  power  of  bequeath- 
^  bx  will  their  money  or  perfonal  eflates  ;  and 
th(y  DcgleAed  to  make  a  wilU  he  proraifed  that 
leir  hdr»  fhould  Cucceed  to  them.    He  renoun- 
!d  the  right  of  impofing  moneyage^  and  levying 
xes  at  pleafure,  on  the  farms  which  the  barons 
:pt  in  their  own  hands.    He  made  Tome  general 
•ofe^ont  of  moderating  fines ;  be  offered  a  par- 
m  for  all  offences ;  and  remitted  all  debts  due 
the  crown.    He  alfo  required »  that  the  vaffals 
the  barons  ihould  enjoy  the  fame  privileges 
kich  he  granted  to  his  own  barons  ;  and  he  pro- 
id  a  general  confirmation  and  obfervance  of 
: lavfj  o/king  ^Jward.'  See  Fkodal  System. 
)  give  greater  aotheiiticity  to  thofe  conCeflions* 
»py  of  the  charter  was  lodged  in  fome  abbey 
ach  county.    Henry,  ferther  to  increafe  his 
puWity,de|Taded  and  imprifoned  Ralph  Fiam- 
ti  biAop  of  Durham,  who  had  been  the  chief 
rarocnt  of  oppreffion  under  bis  brother.    He 
t^  Anfclm,  who  was  then  at  Lyon9>  Inviting 
I  to  return  and  take  poffeifion  of  his  dignities* 
fetio  returned ;  but  when  Henry  propofcd  to 
t  to  do  the  fame  hQmage  to  him  which  he  had 
e  to  his  brothar,  the  king  met  with  an  abfo- 
'refiifal.    During  his  exile,  Anfelm  had  aflift- 
(t  the  council  of  Ban  :  w^ere,  beiides  fixing 
controvcrfy  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
n:hesooncemir>g;.the  procefiion  of  the  Holy 
jft,  tile  right  of  election  tochiirch  preferments 
declared  to  belong  to  the  clergy  alone,  and 
toal  cenfures  were  denounced  againft  all  eccle- 
ics  who  did  homage  toii laymen  fpr  their  fees 
benefices,  and  oh  all  laymen  who  exaded  it. 
mte  of  homage*  by  the  feudal  cuftems  waSf 
•t^c  Taffal  ihould  throw  himfelf  on  his  knees, 
Im  joined  bands  between  thofe  of  his  &perior« 
Aouid  in  that  pofture  fwear  fealty  to  him.  See 
DiL  Ten  URE.  But  the  council  declared  it  exe» 
W,  that  pure  hands,  which  could  create  God^  aad 
him  up  for  the  falvation  of  mankind,  fhould  b^ 
tfter  this  humiliating  manner,between  profane 
^  which,  befides  being  inured  to  rapine  and 
i^hed,  were  employed  day  and  night  in  im- 
purpofes  and  obfcene  contacts.    To  this  de- 
Chcrefore  Anfelm  appealed ;  and  declared,  that 
r  h-om  doing  hono^e  for  his  fpirituai  dignity^ 
Duld  not  even  communicate  with  any  eccle- 
t  who  paid  that  fubmiffion,  or  who  accepted 
nHlitures  from  laymen. .  Henry  durft  not  io- 
and  therefore  dclitcd  that  the  controverfy 
r  be  rufpeodedy  and  that  meffengers  might 
St  to  Rome  to  accommodate  matters  with  the 
f  and  to  obtain  his  confirmation  of  the  laws 
^oms  of  £ngland.     Henry  now  took  ano* 
itcp,  which  Ceemed  capable  of  confirming  his 
«  to  the  crown  without  any  danger  of  a  ri- 
Tbe  EngUlh  rcmcmbefed  with  rcgtet  their 
n  monarchs,  when  they  compared  the  liberty 
eo/oyed  under  them  with  the  tyranny  of  the 
^t.     Some  dcfcendents  of  that  favourite 
jiil  remaiaed  ;  and  among  the  reft,  Matilda, 
^  of  Edgar  Atheling.    Upon  her  the  king 
his  eyes  aa  a  proper  con  fort,  by  whofe  means 
reach  between  the  Saxons  and  Normans 
t  be  ccfDcotcd.    A  diflUcultyf  however,  ac« 
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He  granted  his    curred,  becaufe  (he  had  been  educated  us  a  ntsfl^ 
nery.    The  affair  was  examined  by  Anfelm  in  a 
council  of  prelates  and  nobles  fummoned  at  Lam- 
beth.   Matilda  there  proved,  that  (he  had  put 
on  the  veil,  not  with  a  defipi  of  entering  \pXo  a 
religious  life,  but  merely  in  imitation  of  a  cuftom 
familun*  to  the  Englifh  ladies,  who  proteAed  their 
chaflitv  from  the  brutal  violence  of  the  Norman» 
by  Ukmp  (helter  under  that  habit,  which,  amid 
the  homd  licentioufnefs  of  the  times,  was  yet  ge- 
nerally revered.    The  council,  fenfible  that  even 
a  princefs  had  otherwife  no  fecunty  for  her  ho-» 
nour,  admitted  this  reafon  as  valid.    They  pro- 
nounced that  Matilda  was  flill  free  to  marry ;  and 
her  nuptials  with  Henry  were  celebrated  by  Anfelm 
with  great  folemnity  and  pomp.    While  Henrj^ 
was  thus  rendering  himfelf  popular  at  home,  his 
brother  Robert,  who  had  loitered  away  a  twelve* 
month  in  Italy,  where  he  married  Sibylla  dauglu 
ter  of  the  count  of  Converfana,  arrived  in  £ng« 
land,  in  iiox,  to  put  in  his  claim  to  the  crown. 
His  fame  on  account  of  the  exploits  he  had  per- 
formed in  Paleftine,  was  fo  great,  that  even  yet 
he  was  joined  by  nunv  noblemen  of  the  firft  rank^ 
and  the  whole  nation  feemed  prepoffefTed  in  his  &- 
vour.    But  Henry  having  paid  his  court  to  An- 
felm, by  his  means  retained  the  at  my  in  his  inte- 
refts,  and  marched  with  them  to  Portfmouth, 
where  Robert  had  landed  his  forces  a  few  days 
before.    The  armies  lay  for  fome  time  in  fight 
6f  each  other ;  when  an  accommodation  was  ef- 
^feAed  through  the  mediation  of  Anfelm  and  other 
great  men.  By  this  treaty  it  was  agreed,  that  Ro- 
bert fhould  reiign  his  pretenlions  to  England,  and 
receive  in  lieu  of  them  an  annual  penfion  of  •^ooo 
marks  ;  that  if  either  of  the  princes  died  without 
iffue,  the  other  fhould  fucceed  to  his  dominions  % 
that  the  adherents  of  each  fhould  be  pardoned; 
and  reflored  to  all  their  poffeifions  either  in  Nor- 
mandy or  England ;  and  that  neither  Robert  nor 
Henry  fhould  henceforth  encourage,  receive,  or 
protedt  the  enemies  of  each  other.    The  two  prin- 
ces feparated  with  mutual  marks  of  friendfhip  % 
but  next  year,  Henry,  under  various  pretences  con- 
fifcated  the  eiftates  of  almofl  all  the  noblemen  who 
bad  favoured  his^  brother's  pretenfions.    Robert, 
enraged  at  the  fate  of  his  firiends,  ventured  to 
come  to  England  to  remonfhate  with  his  bro- 
ther in  peribn.'  But  he  met  with  fuch  a  bad  re- 
ception, that,  apprehending  his  liberty  to  be  m 
danger,  he  was  glad  to  make  his  efcape  by  refign- 
ing  bis  penfion.    This  infringement  of  the  treaty 
was  followed  the  next  year  by  an  invafion  of  Nor- 
mandy, at  the  defire  of  Robert's  own  fubjeds^ 
whom  he  was  totally  incapable  of  governing.  See 
Normandy.    The  event  of  this  war  was  the  de- 
feat and  capdvity  of  Robert,  who  was  henceforth 
deprived  not  only  of  all  his  dominions,  but  of  his 
perfonal  liberty.    He  lived  %%  years  a  prifoner» 
and  died  in  the  caftle  of  Cardiff,  in  Glamorgan- 
(hire.    It  is  even  faid  by  fome,  that  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  fight  by  a  red-hot  copper  bafon  ap- 
plied to  his  eyes,  and  that  king  Henry  appeafed 
his  confcience  by  founding  the  monaftery  of  Read- 
ing.   The  conqueft  of  Normandy  was  completed 
in  1006 ;  and  next  year  the  controverfy  between 
the  king  and  primate^  conccmiog  the  ioTeftituivs 
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of  dcfgymcn  and  then-  doing  homage  to  princes, 
•was  reUimcd.  The  king  was  very  fenfible  that 
it  was  not  his  intereft  to  quarrel  with  ^ch  a 
powerful  body  as  the  dergy  were  at  tb.^t  time ; 
and  on  the  othe:  hand,  he  fully  underftood 
the  neceffity  of  guarding  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown  from  their  encroachments.  While, 
therefore,  he  avoided  an  open  rupture  with  An- 
ftlm,  he  obiHnately  refufed  to  give  up  the  privi- 
leg>:s  whidi  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  predeceflTors. 
On  the  firft  arrival  of  Aniclm,thc  king  had  avoid- 
ed the  difpute  in  the  manner  already  mentioned. 
A  meffenger  was  difpatched  to  Rome,  to  compro- 
mife  matters  with  the  Pope.  The  meffenger  re- 
turned Dvith  an  abfolute  refufal  of  the  king's  de- 
mands. Ooe  of  the  reafons  given  by  the"  Eopc 
on  this  occafion,  was  expreifed  in  the  following 
words !  "  h  is  monftrous  that  a  (on  fhould  pre- 
tend to  beget  his  father,  or  a  man  *  to  create  his 
Cod  :  piiefts  are  called  gotis  in  Icnpture,  ^s  be- 
ing the  wars  ef  O9J :  and  will  you,  by  your  a- 
bomtnable  pretenfioos  to  grant  them  their  inveftj- 
ture,  aiTume  the  right  of  treatinx  them  f^  Henry 
was  not  yet  convinced ;  but  as  he  was  determined 
to  avoid,  or  at  leaft  to  delay,  the  coming  to  any 
dangerous  extremity  with  the  chureh,  he  perfua- 
ded  Anfelm*  that  by  farther  negociations  he  ihotild 
be  able  to  compound  matters  with  the  Pope. 
MeHengers  were  therefore  difpatched  to  Rome  a 
iecond  time  from  the  king ;  and  alfo  from  Anfelm, 
who  wanted  to  be  fully  aflurcd  of  the  Pope's  in-. 
tentions.  They  returned  with  letters  wrote  in 
the  moft  arrogant  and  politfve  manner,  both  t^ 
the  king  and  the  primafte.  The  king  fuppreflcd 
the  letter  fcnt  to  himfelf ;  and  perfua^ed  the  thi'ce 
biffaops,  \rf  whom  it  was  (ent,  to  affert,  upon 
their  epifcopal  faith,  that  the  Pope  had  affured 
them  of  hit  private  good  intentions  towards  king 
Henry,  and  of  his  refolution  not  to  refent  any  fii* 
ture  excrtion^of  his  prerogative  in  granting  invefti- 
tures ;  though  he  himfetf  fcruplcd  to  give  his  af- 
furance  under  hit  hand,  leaft  other  princes  ihould 
copy  the  example  and  afliime  a  like  privilege. 
Anfeim's  tvoo  aeflengers,  who  were  monks,  af- 
firmed that  It  was  impoilible  this  (lory  could  have 
any  foundation ;  but  their  word  was  not  deemed 
equivalent  to  that  of  three  biihops ;  and  the  king, 
as  if  he  had  finally  gained  his  caufe,  procec4ed  to 
nil  the  fees  of  Hereford  and  Saliibury,  and  to  in- 
▼eft  the  new  btihops  in  the  ufual  manner.  Aq- 
felm,  however,  gave  no  credit  to  the  aflertions  of 
the  king's  meflengers ;  and  therefore  refufed  not 
only  to  confiscrate  them,  but  even  to  communi- 
cate with  them ;  and  the  biihops  themfelv^,  find- 
ing they  were  become  univerfaUy  odious,  return- 
ed the  enftgns  of  their  fpiritual  dignity.  The  quar- 
rel continued  between  the  king  and  the  primate, 
till  the  latter,  fenfible  of  his  dangerous  fituation, 
.defired  leave  to  make  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  or- 
der to  the  lay  the  cafe  before  tlic  Pope.  This 
penmiffion  was  eafily  obtained ;  but  no  looner  Was 
the  primate  gone,  than  Henry  conBfcated  all  his 
revenues,  and  fent  another  melTenger  to  negociate 
with  the  Pope.  The  new  meflcngcr  told  his  ho- 
iinefs,  that  his  mafter  would  fooner  part  with  his 
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head  than  allow  him  to  retain  it."  Thwquid 
now  became  very  dangerous  to  the  king;  v>\^ 
was  threatened  by  the  Pope  with  acomtnoinc* 
tion,  which  would  have  been  attended  with  rcr< 
riWe  confequences.    At  laft,  however,  a  cowprj 
mifc  was  made  in  the  following  mant\er.  Bc(«( 
biftiops  toot  poffefSon  of  their  dignhiei,  thfy  bn 
formerly  been  accuftomed  to  pafs  through  tw 
ceremonials :  They  received,  from  thebandsoltb 
fovereipn,  a  ring  and  crofier  as  the  fymbc^  ( 
their  office,  and  this  was  called  their  kvtptst 
they  alfo  made  thofc  fubmiffions  tp  the  priac 
which  were  required  of  the  vaflals  by  the  ritfli 
the  feudal  law,  and  which  received  tl|e  niiaci 
br^ma^e.    The  Pope,  therefore,  was  forlbtp 
feht  contented  with  Henry's  refigning  lji«  rigfet 
granting  inveftiture?,  by  which  the  fpanlQiJ 
pi^y  was  fnppofed  to  be  conferred ;  awJhcjSi 
cd  the  bifhops  to  do  homage  for  their  tempi 
properties  and  privileges.    After  to,  t^ell 
illowedAnfelm  to  communicate  with  the  ?rIi 
who  had  already  received  it»veftiturcs  ftio 
crown  ;  and  he  only  required  of.  them  fooc 
miflions  for  their  pail  conduct.    H^  iDo  gn^ 
to  Anfelm  a  plenary  pbivcr  of  rcmcdyiitge* 
difordcr  which  he  feid  might  arife  frwD  ihfi 
baroiffnefs  of  the  country.    About  the  (afflcl 
the  marriage  of  priefti  was  prohibited  ;ati(i( 
laymen  were  not  allowed  lb  marry  witbio  tli 
Vcnth  degree  of  affinity.     By  this  contrinae 
pope  augmented  the  profit!  which  bereaprf 
granting  d! (pen (at ions,   and  likewife  tfaoft' 
divorces.  For  as  the  art  of  wilting  was  tb«< 
and  parifh  regi(ters  were  not  regularly  kej^, 8 
not  eafy  to  atccrtaln  the  degrees  of  ^Sb^^ 
among  people  of  rank;  and  any  iaxan  win 
money  to  pay  for  it,  might  obtain  a  diw* 
pretence  that  his  wife  was  more  nearly  rrfJl 
him  than  was  permitted  hy  the  canons.  Ai 
was  alfo  publifhed,  prohibiting  the  dergy**^ 
iong  hair  \  and  the  king,  though  he  would  i 
fign  his  prerogatives  to  the  church,  very  w^ 
cut  his  hair  in  the  form  which  wasreqni 
him^  obliging  all  the  courtiers  at  the  tod* 
follow  his  exaq^ple.    From  the  time  of  t^ 
promife,  in  1107,  to  the  year  iiio,  nota 
markable  happened,  except  ibne  flight  cd 
tions  in  Normandy. :  but  this  year,  proceW 
the  king's  jQijly  fon,  was  drowned  off  the  0 
Normandy ;  and  Henry  was  fo  much  affede 
he  is  laid  never  afterwards  to  have  fmiledi, 
covered  his  won^  cbeerfulnefs.    It  is  p« 
however,  that  the  death  of  this  prince  wasl 
Tantage  to  the  Britifh  nation,'  as  he  had  dd 
prelfed  the  utmoft  hatred  to  the  nativei,andt 
ened,  that  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  hell 
make  them  draw  the  plough,  and  irooM 
them  into  beafts  of  burden.    Thefe  prepofl 
he  inherited  fi-om  his  father;  who,  the* 
pretended,  when  it  might  ierve  his  puipfl 
value  himfelf  on  being  a  native  of  EnglaiuJ, 
ed,  in  the  t:ourfe  of  his  government,  an  e 
prejudice  againft  that  people.    AJl  bppesj 
ferment  to  ecclefiafticai  as  well  as  civil  dj 
were  denied  to  the  £ngli(h  during  bis  wboiel 
and  any  foreigner,  however  tgnofaat  or  vti^ 


crown   than   the  fight  of  granting 

*^  And  I  (repUed  the  Pope)  would  rather  lofe  my    was  furc  to  have  the  preference  m  every  flj 
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9.  Tbe  diartcr»  which  the  king  had  gragted 
t  beginning  of  bis  reign»  was  no  more  thought 
ind  k\\  To  much  into  negle^  and  oblivion, 
io  the  fotlowiog  century,  when  the  barons  de- 
to  make  it  the  model  of  the  great  chatter 
h  they  elated  from  king  John,  they  could 
dod  one  copy  of  it  in  the  whole  kingdom ; 
r  the  grievaoccf,  propofed  to  be  rcdreflcd  by 
ootinued  in  their  fiiU  extent,  and  were  felt 
r  where.    As  Henry  bad  no  legitimate  chiU 
cxcept  Matildsi  whom  in  iiao,  he  had  be- 
cd,  though  only  8  years  of  age,  to  the  em- 
r  of  Germany,  he  was  induced  to  nvirry  a  fe- 
time  io  hopes  of  having  Tons.  He  according- 
inied  Adeli^  the  daughter  of  GodfVcy  duke 
Mvaine,  and  niece  to  Pope  Calixtus  11.  a  young 
Jed  of  an  amiable  perfon.    But  (he  brought 
BO  children;  and  in  1135,  the  king  died  in 
laody,  frooA  eating  too  plentifully  of  1am- 
1;  having  Tivcd  67  years,  and  reigned  zs. 
I.)  England,    HisroRt    oF/   till  thi 
fH  OF  King  Stephen.    By  the  will  of  king 
ft  hit  daughter  Blatilda  became  hctrefs  of  all 
minions.    She  had  been  married,  after  her 
iiiband's  death,  to  Geoflfrey  Plantagenct  eld- 
h  of  the  count  of  Anjou,  by  whom  (he  had 
fiw named  Henry;  but  as  Geoffrey  had  given 
nge  to  the  king  of  Enghnd  in  fevei al  inftan- 
00  notice  was  taken  of  him  in  the  will.  The 
^T  ^  already  fworn  fealty  to  her ;  and 
•tmoft  to  (bow  this  mark  of  fubmiifion  to 
»g'«  «^ll  had  been  Stephen,  fon  of  the  count 
(who  had  married  Adela  the  daughter  of 
«n  the  Conqueror).    He  had  been  married 
Ktlda  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Euftace  Count 
Hlogne ;  who  brought  him,  befides  that  feu- 
•fftignty  of  Prance*  a  yaft  property  in  Eng- 
.vbich  io  the  didribution  of  lands  bad  been 
by  the  Conqueror  to  the  family  of  Boulogne. 
N  marriage  Stephen  acquired  a  new  conncc* 
"Ihtheroyal  family  of  England:  for  Mary,hi8 
iinothcr,  was  fifttr  to  David  king  of  Scotland, 
>  Matilda  the  firft  wife  of  Henry  and  nwthcr 
«inpre(s.   The  king  alfof  imagining  that  by 
trandizement  of  Stephen  be  (trength^ed 
reft  of  his  own  family,  had  enriched  him 
oy  poiTeifions  1  but  inflead  of  this,  it  ap- 
T  the  event  that  he  had  only  put  it  the 
hi«  power  to  ufurp  the  throne.  No  foon- 
lenry  deadj  than  Stephen  haftened  from 
dy  to  England.     The  citizens  of  Do- 
Cantcrbury  ihut  their  gates  againft  him  } 
tn  he  arrived  at  London^  (bmc  of  the  low- 
lof  people,  infHgated  by  his  emi^anes*  im- 
^  proclaimed  blm  kiifg.    The  archbifhop 
fcrbuty  refufed  to  give  him  the  royal  unc- 
W  this  difficulty  i^as  got  over  by  Stephen's 
the  biibop  of  Winchefter.    Hugh  Bigod, 
of  the  houfebold,  made  oath  before  the 
that  the  late  king,  on  his  death-bed* 
'ctcd  a  diflTatibfadlion  with  his  daughter 
and  had  expreffcd  his  intention  of  lea- 
toant  of  Boulogne  heir  to  all  his  domi- 
Ihe  bilhop,  either  believing,  or  pre- 
Wbdicvc,  this  tcftimony,  gave  Stephen 
tfnAion.    Verv  few  of  the  nobility  at- 
corooation  ;  out  none  oppofcd  his  u« 
>i  tkoofb  btgramly  nqjuft,   StepbcO|ta 
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eftablilh  bimielf  on  the  throne  as  firmly  as  pofllbl^y 
pa(rcd  a  charter,  in  which  he  made  liberal  pro- 
mifes  to  all  ranks  of  men.    To  the  clergy  he  pr©- 
mifed,  that  he  would  fpcedily  fill  all  the  vacant 
benefices,  and  never  would  levy  any  of  the  rents 
during  the  vacancy.    To  the  nobility  he  gave  li- 
berty to  hunt  in  their  own  forefts ;  and  to  the 
people  he  proroifed  to  remit  the  tax  of  danegett^ 
and  to  rcf^ore  the  laws  of  Edward  the  ConfelTor. 
He  fcized  the  king's  trcafurc  at  Winchefter,  a* 
mounting  to  ioo,oool. ;  with  part  of  that  money  he 
hired  mercenary  foldicrs  from  the  continent ;  and 
with  another  part  procured  a  bull  from  the  Pope, 
confirming  his  title  to  the  Englilh  throne.    Ma- 
tilda, in  the  mean  time  endeavoured  to  recover 
her  juft  rights  of  which  Stephen  had  deprived  her  ; 
but  for  fomc  time  (he  met  with  no  fuccefs  either 
in  England  or  Normandy.    Her  hulband  Geof- 
fircy  himfelf  was  obliged  to  concluded  a  piece  with 
Stephen,  on  condition  of  the  king's  paying  him 
during  that  time  an  annual  penlion  of  L.50oo* 
Robert  Earl  of  Oloucefter  was  the  fira  who  (book 
the  power  of  Stephen.  He  was  natural  fon  to  the 
late  king ;  a  man  of  great  honour  and  ability,  and 
very  much  attached  to  the  interelis  of  Matilda. 
When  Stephen  ufurped  the  throne*  he  offered  to 
do  him  homage,  and  take  the  oath  of  fealty ;  but 
with  an  exprefs  condition,  that  the  king  ihould 
maintain  all  his  ftipulations,  and  never  invade  any 
of  Robert's  rights  or  dignities.    With  this  condi- 
tion Stephen  was  obliged  to  comply,  on  account 
of  the  great  power  of  that  nobleman,  though  he. 
knew  that  it  was  meant  only  to  afford  him  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  revolting  when  occaiion , 
ferved.    The  clergy  imitated  Robert's  example;, 
and  annexed  to  their  oath  of  allegiance  the  follow- 
ing condition,  namely,  that  they  were  only  bound* 
as  long  as  the  king  defended  the  ccclefiaftical  li- 
berties, and  fupported  the  difcipline  of  the  church. 
The  barons,  in  return  for  their  fubmiffion,  cxad-* 
ed  terms  of  ftill  more  pernicious  tendency.  Many, 
of  them  required  to  have  the  right  of  fortifying  - 
their  caftles,  aud  putting  themfelves  in  a  pofture  . 
of  defence ;  and  with  this  exhorbitant  demand'     ' 
the  king  was  forced  to  comply.    All  England  was  • 
immediately  fill  •    with  fortrelfes ;  which  the  no- 
blemen took  care  to  garrifon  either  with  their 
vaffalss  or  with  licentious  (bldiers,  who  flocked 
to  them  from  all  quarters.    The  whole  kingdom 
now  became  a  fcene  of  rapine  and  devaftation. 
Wars  were  carried  on  by  the  nobles  in  every  quar-- 
ter ;  the  barons  even  affumed  the  right  of  coin- 
ing money,  and  of  excrciting,  without  appeal,  e- 
vefy  adl  of  jurifdi^ton ;  and  the  inferior  gentry, 
as  well  as  the  people,  finding  no  defence  from  the 
laws,  during  this  total  diflfclution  of  fovereign  au- 
thority, were  obliged,  for  their  immediate  fafety 
to  pay  court  to  fomc  neighbouring  chieftain,  and 
to  purchafe  his  prote^ion,  both  b^  fubmitting. 
to  bis  cxadions,  and  by  adiding  him  io  his  rapine 
upon  others.    In  1137.  the  Earl  of  Oloucefter' 
having  proje^ed  an  infurredlon,  retired  beyond 
fea,  fent  the  king  a  defiance,  and  folemnly  1^ 
nounced  his  allegiance.     The  next  year  David' 
king  of  Scotland  appeared  with  an  army  in  de-. 
fence  of  his  niece's  title;  and  penetrating  into 
Yorklbir^,  committed  the  greateft  devaftatioas*. 
He  vnu  dc&atedt  bowcvcr^  \|ritb  great  Qaughter 
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at  Northaltertony  by  ibme  of  the  northern  barons, 
who  had  raifed  a  powerful  army ;  and  tbiA  fucccfs 
£o  much  oTerawed  the  malecontents  in  England, 
that  Stephen's  power  might  have  received  fome 
ftability,  had  he  not  engaged  in  a  conteft  with  the 
dei^f.    He  had  already  feen  the  mifchief  arifing 
from  the  liberty  he  had  granted  of  fortifying  fo 
many  caftlea  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He 
therefore  determined  to  abridge  this  liberty  as 
much  as  poflible  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  he  began 
with  the  caftles  erected  by  the  clergy*  who  feem- 
cd  to  have  lefs  right  to  thefe  military  fecutities 
than  the  haror>«.    Taking  advantage  therefore  of 
a  fray,  'vhich  had  arifen  at  court,  between  the  reti- 
nues of  the  bilhop  of  Salisbury  and  the  Earl  of 
Brittany,  he  feized  the  bifhops  both  of  Saliibury 
and  Lincoln,  threw  them  into  prifon,  and  obliged 
them  to  deliver  up  the  caftles  which  they  had 
lately  ereAed.   This  produced  fuch  a  violent  com- 
motion, that  the  opportunity  feemed  favourable 
to  the  pretenfions  of  Matilda.    On  the  aul  Sept. 
Jtt39>  Aie  landed  in  England  with  Robert  Earl  of 
Gloucefter,  attended  only  by  140  knights ;  but  her 
partiians  daily  increafed,  and  Oie  was  Coon  in  a 
condition  to  face  Stephen  with  equal  forces  in  the 
field.    Numberlefs  encounters  happened.    War 
was  fpread  through  every  quarter ;  and  the  tur- 
bulent barons  having  in  a  great  m^afure,  ihaken  off 
all  reftratnt  of  Kovernment,  and  now  obtained  the 
iandion  of  fighting  in  the  caufe  of  their  country, 
redoubled  their  oppreffions,  tyrannies,  and  devaf- 
tations.    The  caftles  of  the  nobility  became  re- 
ceptacles of  lioenfed  robbers ;  who,  (allying  forth 
day  and  nighty  fpoiled  the  open  country,  plun- 
dered the  vUlagefl,  and  even  cities.    They  tortured 
the  captives  to  make  them  reveal  their  treafures ; 
fold  their  perfons  to  flavery  ;  and  let  fire  to  the 
houfes,  af^er  pillaging  them  of  every  thing  of  value. 
In  confequence  of  this  deitrudton,  the  land  was 
left  untilfed ;  the  inftruments  of  hufbandry  were 
abandoned ;  and  a  grievous  famine  reduced  the 
nation  to  the  mod  deplorable  flate  imaginable. 
After  fome  indecifiveconflids,  a  battle  enfued  which 
feemed  likely  to  enfure  the  public  peace  for  fome 
time.    Stephen  had  ip^nrhed  his  forces  to  relieve 
the  city  of  Lincoln ;  the  Earl  of  •'ilouccfter  led  a 
body  of  troops  to  affift  thofc  of  Matilda's  party, 
who  were  betieging  that  place.    The  two  armies 
engaged  on  the  ad  of  February  within  fight  of  the 
dty,  and  a  defpcrate  battle  enfued.    At  lafi  Ste- 
phen's army  was  defeated.    He  himfclf  was  for 
fome  time  left  without  attendants,  and  fought  on 
foot  in  the  midft  of  his  enemies,  affaulted  by  mul- 
titudes, ahd  refifting  all  their  efforts  with  aftonilh- 
ing  intrepidity.    Being  hemmed  in  on  every  fide* 
he  forced  a  way  for  fome  time  with  his  batUe-ax ; 
but  that  breaking,  he  drew  his  fword,  and  with 
it  forioufly  aflfailed  his  antagonilts,  for  fome  time 
longer.     But  at  length  the  fword  after  flying  in 
pieces,  he  was  obliged  to  furrender  himfelf  a  pri-, 
foner.    He  was  conduded  to  Gloucefter;   and 
though  at  firft  treated  with  refped,.he  was  in  a 
ihort  time,  upon  fome  fufpicions,  thrown  into 
Irons.   About  ^  month  after,  Matilda  was  crown- 
ed at  Winchefter  with  great  folemnity  (  but  foon 
ihowed  herfelf  totally  incapable  of  governing  fuch 
a  turbulent  nation.   She  determined  to  reprefii  the 
power  of  the  wbkh  who  had  now  left  only  the 
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(hadow  of  authority  to  their  fovereigD.  W  \> 

tng  deftitute  of  policy  or  prudence  fofficint  I 

accomplifh  fo  difficult  an  undertakinf;,aconfpin< 

was  foon  formed  againft  her,  and  the  btibop 

Winchefter  detached  a  partv  of  bts  friendi  s 

vaffals  to  block  up  the  city  or  London  wbert  tl 

queen  refided.    At  the  (ame  tinnc  mcaiiires  vf 

taken  to  inltigate  the  Londoners  to  i  revolt,  a 

to  feize  the  queen's  perfon.    MatSda,  hn 

timely  notice  of  this  confpiracy,  Bed  to  Wmd 

ter.    Here  fhe  was  foon  after  befieged  by  the 

ihop :  but  the  town  being  diftreiTed  by  bm 

fhe  with  di£Bculty  made  her  efcape;  while 

Eari  of  Gloucefter,  endeavouring  to  foDow,  1 

taken  prifoner,  and  exchanged  for  Stephen.  I 

tilda  was  now  obliged  to  take  fhelter  in  Oxiii 

while  Stephen  reaicended  the  throne.  The  ( 

war  broke  out  with  redoubled  fury.   Mmyl 

ties  were  fought,  and  both  parties  were  W 

in  many  diftrelTes.    Matilda  efcaped  from  Oif 

at  a  time  when  the  fields  were  covered  withfc 

by  being  dreiled  all  in  white,  with  fburksi 

her  attendants  daefTed  in  the  tame  cokmr.  I 

ther  time  Stephen  was  furprifed  b^  tlie  oc 

Gloucefter  at  Wilton,  and  made  his  eicipet 

the  utmoft  difficulty.   At  laft  Matilda wuobl 

to  quit  the  kingdom ;  and  the  death  of  the  a 

Gloucefter  foon  after  feemed  to  giveahult 

to  her  interefts.    In  1155,  however,  pritJttl 

ry,  Matilda's  fon  by  her  fecond  Holband  G 

frey,  came  over  to  England,  to  difputcoticci 

Stephen's  pretenfions  to  the  crown.   After  I 

fuccefs  on  his  firft  landing,  he  wat  oppoftii 

Stephen  with  a  powerful  army,  and  tnattenfal 

likely  to  come  to  the  decifion  of  a  general  (^ 

ment.   But  while  the  two  armies  cootimied  « 

a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  each  other,  a  treity « 

on  foot  by  the  interpofition  of  Williao  earii 

rundel,  for  terminating  the  dilpute  amiaWr. 

<k^h  of  Euftace,  Stephen's  fon,  whooi  k 

^tigned  for  the  throne,  which  happened  <l 

the  courfe  of  the  treaty,  faciliuted  iU  cow^ 

It  was  agreed,  that  Stephen  fliould  retgn  (ii 

his  life,  and  that  juftice  Ihoold  be  admmifttf 

his  name ;  that  Henry,  on  Stephen's  death,  d 

fucceed  to  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  WilUxOi 

phen's  fon,  fhould  inherit  Boulogne  aad  bif| 

monial  eftate.    This  treaty  filled  all  EngUnA 

joy ;  and  after  the  barons  had  fwom  to  it,  & 

left  England,  and  Stephen  returned  to  tiie  ^ 

able  enjoyment  of  his  throne.    His  reigOt ' 

ever,  was  but  fhorty  as  he  died  on  the  ss* 

O^ober  115  4. 

(13.)  England,  history  of,  to  thi  m 
OF  Henry  II.  Henry  was  on  the  coatina 
fieging  a  caftle  of  one  of  the  mutinous  b« 
when  news  was  brought  him  of  Stepbeo'i^ 
But,  as  he  was  fenfible  of  the  goodnefs  of  hif 
he  did  not  abandon  his  enterprise  till  the 
was  reduced.  He  then  iet  out  on  his  joi 
and  was  received  in  England  with  the  utmof 
The  firft  ads  of  his  reign  promiled  a  ia^ 
profperous  adminiftration.  He  inftantlyd»& 
the  mercenary  foldlert  who  had  commitW 
greateft  difonlers.  He  ordered  all  tk  c 
which  had  been  ere^ed  fince  Henry  f.  to  h 
molifhed,  e&Cept  a  tew  whnih  he  retaioed  1 
owa  handi  for  the  pcotcdioB  of  the  ^ 
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The  aJuItffatcd  coin  which  had  been  ft  ruck  du- 
TOg  the  reign  of  Stephtn  was  cried  down,  and 
Jew  money  ftruck  of  the  juft  value.  He  rcfumcd 
funy  of  Ihefe  bencf^Aions  whicl^  had  been  made 

0  churchc*  and  monafteries.  He  eave  char- 
crstofrveial  towns,  granting  the  citizens  their 
ftfdom  and  piivilcges  independent  of  any  fu- 
trior  btit  bimfelf.  Thtfe  charters  were  the 
round-work  of  the  Enghfh  liberty ;  for  thus  a 
ew  order,  namely,  the  more  opulent  of  the  peo- 
kt  began  to  cinim  a  Ihare  in  the  adminiftration, 
$  well  as  the  nobiiity  and  clergy.  Thus  the  tcu- 
al  government  was  at  fiift  in^paired  ;  and  liberty 
tgiD  to  be  more  equally  diffufed  throughout  the 
ption,  Henry  II,  on  his  acceflion  to  the  Englifti 
hone,  found  himfelf  pofleffcd  of  very  extenfivc 
orainions  on  the  continent.  In  the  right  of  his 
(ther,  he  pofleflcd  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine; 
tthjt  of  his  mother,  Normandy  ;  in  that  of  his 
Tfic,  Guienne,  Poitftou,  Sainto^ne,  Auvcrgne, 
Vngord,  Angoumois,  and  Limoufin.  Soon  af- 
f,  he  annexed  Brittany  to  bis  other  ftates,  by 
arrying  his  fon,  who  was  yet  a  child,*  to  the 
nrcfx  of  Brittany,  who  was  a  child  alfo,  and 
»  already  in  poiTeflion  of  the  fuperiority  over 
It  province.  Thefc  territories  compofed  above 
3d  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  wertr  by  far 
cmoft  opulent  part  of  it ;  fo  that  Henry,  though 
ft!  to  the  king  of  France,  was  greatly  his.fuperi- 
in  power;  and  when  England  was  added  to  thefe 
yrs  VJI.  had  great  reafon  to  apprehend  fomc 
after.  The  king  of  England,  however,  refided 
too  great  a  diftance  to  be  able  to  employ  this 
midable  power  with  fuccefs  againft  the  French 
wvcb.    He  foon  became  a  kind  of  ftranger  in 

1  continental  dominions;  and  his  fubjed^s  there 
■fiJered  their  allegiance  as  more  natutally  due 
their  fuperior  lord,  who.  lived  in  their  ncrgh- 
orhood,  and  who  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
Jwne  head  of  their  nation.  Their  immediate 
iJ  wag  often  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  prcteft 
» ;  and  a  commotion  in  any  part  of  Henry's 
ImGfe  dominions  gave  great  advantajres  againft 
a.  The  wife  and  vigorous  adminiftration  of 
try,  however,  counterbalanced  in  a  great  mta- 
t  ihefc  difadvantages ;  and  he  maintamcd  a  fiir- 
fing  tranquillity  throughout  his  extenfive  da- 
toons  during  the  greatcft  part  of  his  reign. 
*y  found  no  great  difficulty  in  circumfcribing 
i  power  of  the  barons ;  but  when  he  attempted 
iJo  the  fame  thing  with  the  clergy,  he  met  with 
.'woft  violent  oppofitiou.  That  body  had  car- 
d  ihcir  independence  on  the  civil  power  fo  far, 
<  now  they  Teemed  to  aim  at  nothing  K  fs  than 
^r\y  to  commit  all  manner  of  crimes  with  im- 
^y.  During  the  reign  of  Stephen,  they  had 
j*;«tedan  immunity  from  ail  but  ecclefiaftical  pc- 
*»«»;  ifce  Clergy,  §  3, 4.)  and  that  grant  they 
Jj«rt<blved  to  maintain  for  the  future.  It  may 
*>  be  fuppofed,  that  a  Uw  which  thus  fcreened 
^•ickcdnefs,  contiibuted  to  encreafc  it ;  and 
<*ccordin^ly  find  upon  record,  not  lets  than  100 
Ofdcrs  coa  mitted  by  men  in  holy  orders,  in  the 
jwt  period  fince  the  king's  acceflion,  not  one  of 
w.h  was puniflicd  even  with  degradation;  while 
*  btfhops  themftlves  feemcd  to  glory  in  this 
^  iodulgcnce.  The  king  did  not  make  any 
™pt*  agiinft  them  during  the  life  gf  TbcobaW 
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/ibp.  of  Canterbury,  who  was  a  man  of  a  mild 
chara^er,  and  befides  had  the  merit,  during  the 
former  reign,  of  having  refufed  to  crown  Euftace, 
Stephen's  fon.  He  died  in  1162;  and  the  king, 
after  his  death,  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury 
Thomas  a  Bccket,  his  chancellor,  or\  whofe  com- 
pliance he  thought  he  might  entirely  depend. 
The  new  archbifhop  was  the  rtrft  man  of  EnpliOi 
pedigree,  who,  fince  the  Norman  corqueft,  had 
rifen  to  any  confidcrnble  ft  at  ion.  Before  his  in- 
ftalment  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  Becket  had 
been  exceedingly  complaifant,  good  humoured^ 
and  at^recable  to  bis  mafter ;  and  had  alfo  been 
accuftomed  to  live  very  freely.  But  no  fooner 
was  he  invefted  with  this  high  dignity,  than  he 
totally  altaed  his  condu^,  and  put  on  all  thofe 
airs  of  affe^ed  and  of^entatious  humility,  which 
could  recommend  him  to  the  fuperftitious  and 
iptiorant  multitude  in  that  age.  The  firft  ftep 
taken  by  this  hypocrite  after  his  advancement^ 
was  to  refign  the  office  of  chancellor.  This  he 
did  without  confulting  the  king :  the  reafon  be 
^^vc  was,  that  henceforth  he  muft  detach  himfelf 
from  fecular  affah*8,  and  be  folely  employed  in  the 
duties  of  his  facred  function  ;  but  in  reality,  that 
he  might  break  off  all  connexion  with  Henry* 
As  he  knew  that  the  king  intended  to  abridge  the 
ecclefiafttcal  power,  he  thought  the  beft  method 
would  be  to  become  himfelf  the  aggreflbr.  He 
therefore  fummoned  the  earl  of  Clare  to  furrender 
the  barony  of  Tunbridee  ;  which,  ever  fince  the 
conqueft,  hid  remained  in  the  family  of  that  no- 
bleman ;  but  which,  as  it  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  the  primate  pretended 
that  his  prcdeccflbrs  were  prohibited  by  the  ca- 
nons from  alienating. — William  dc  Eynsford,  a 
military  tenant  of  the  crown,  was  patron  of  a  li- 
ving which  belonged  to  a  manor  that  held  of  the 
Alp.  of  Canterbury ;  and  Becket,  without  re- 
gard to  Wiiliam's  right,  prefented  one  Laurence 
to  that  living,  who  was  violently  expelled  by 
Eynsford.  Upon  this  Eynsford  was  excomunica- 
ted.  He  complained  to  the  king,  that  he,  who 
held  in  capitf  of  the  crown,  ftiould,  corttrary  to 
the  pra<5tice  eftabiiflied  br  the  Conqueror,  and 
maintained  ever  fince  by  hisfucctflbrs,  be  fubjec- 
ted  to  that  terrible  fcntence,  without  the  previous 
confent  of  the  fovereign.  Henry  commanded 
Becket  to  abfolve  Eynsford.  The  haughty  pri- 
mate anfwered,  that  it  belonged  not  to  the  king 
to  inform  him  whom  he  fhould  abfolve,  and  whom 
excommunicate  ;  bus  after  all,  he  was  obliged  to 
comply  with  the  king's  orders.  As  Henry  pcr- 
ceivL-«J  th^t  the  crown  was  now  in  danger,  through 
the  fuperftition  of  the  people,  of  falling  totally  un- 
der the  power  of  the  clcigy,  he  refolve'.l  to  exert 
himfelf  to  the  y^moft  againft  thiir  fcandalous 
uTutpations.  Among  their  other  in\cations  to 
obtain  money,  they  had  inculcated  the  neceffitf 
of  Penance  as  an  atonement  for  fin;  and  ha- 
ving again  introduced  thepraftice  of  paying  them 
large  fums  as*  an  eauivdeni  for  thefe  penances,  the 
fins  of  the  people  had  thus  become  a  revenue  to 
the  priefts  ;  and  the  king  computed,  that,  by  thi$ 
Invention  alone,  they  levied  more  money  from  \dk 
fubjc^s  than  what  flo\^ed  by  all  the  funds  and 
taxds  iat9  the  royal  exchequer.  To  eaie  the  ^o* 
II  i  pis 
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piftof  fohiiavy  and  arbitrary  an  impofitibn»  the  king 
required,  that  a  civil  officer  of  his  appointment 
fiiould  be  prefcnt,  in  all  ecclcfiaftical  courts,  and 
il|ould  for  the  future  give  his  confent  to  every  com- 
pofition  made  for  fpiritual  offences.  About  this 
time  alfo  Henry  had  an  opportunity  of  prpceeding 
againft  the  clergy  on  another  footing,  A  clerk  at 
Worceftedhire,  having  debauched  a  ^ntleman's 
daughter,  murdered  her  father.  The  kmg  required 
that  the  clerk  (hould  be  delivered  up  to  the  roa- 
gidrate.  Becket  pleaded  the  privileges  of  the 
church  ;  confined  the  crii^inal  hi  the  bishop's  pri- 
fon,  left  he  (hould  be  feized  by  the  king's  officers; 
a^nd  maintained  .that  no  greater  puni{hment  cotild 
be  infli(fled  on  him  than  degradation.  The  king 
then  required,  that,  immediately  after  he  was  de- 
graded, he  fhould  be  tried,  by  the  civil  powers  ; 
but  the  primate  aflcrted,  that  it  was  iniquitous  to 
try  a  man  twice  upon  the  fame  accu&tion,  and 
for  the  fame  crime,  upon  this,  Henry  fununon- 
ed  an  adembly  of  all  the  prelates  in  Sneland ;  and 
put  to  them  this  decifive  queftion.  Whether  or 
not  they  were  willing  to  fubniit  to  the  ancient' 
laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom  f  The  bidiops 
linanimonfly  replied,  that  they  were  willing, yi- 
'Vhtg  their  own  order •  The  king  was  juftly  provo- 
ked at  this  equivocal  anfwer.  He  left  the  affem- 
B>y  with  evident  marks  of  dirpleafvire ;   and  re- 

Suired  the  primate  inftantly  to  furrender  the  caf- 
es  of  Ey^  and  Berkham.  The  other  prelates 
were  terrified  ;  but  Becket  continued  inflexible : 
however,  he  was  at  Jaft  prevailed  upon,  by  the 
mterpofition  of  Philip,  the  pope's  legate  and  at- 
moner,  to  retra<^  the  laving  claufe,  and  promifcr 
without  any  refcrvc  to  obfcrve  the  ancient  cultoms. 
The  king  was  not  now  to  be  fatisfied  with  general 
promifes  from  the  cl^gy.  lie  was  determined 
that  the  ancient  lavtrs  and  cuftoms  fhould  6e  de- 
fined, as  weir  as  the  privileges  of  the  clergy.  He 
therefore  fummoned  another  great  council  of  the 
clergy  and  nobility  at  Clarendon,  to  whom  he 
fubmittcd  this  important  affair.  Many  regulations 
were  thtre  drawn  up,  which  were  afterwards  well 
tnown  by  the  title  of  the  Omfihutioni  of  Oareii- 
dotu  By  thefe  it  was  enadted,  that  clergymen  ac- 
cufed  of  any  crime  (hould  be  tried  in  the  civil 
courts ;  thai  laymen  fliould  not  be  trie(r  in  fpiri- 
tual courts,  except  by  legal  and  reputable  wit- 
neffes ;  that  the  king  (hould*  ultimately  judge  in 
ecclefiaftical  and  fpiritual  appeals  %  that  the  arch- 
bifhops  and  bi(hop8  (houKl  be  regarded  as  barons^ 
and  obliged  to  contribute  to  thp  public  expences 
like  other  perfons  of  ttv^ir  rank ;  that  the  goods 
forfeited  to. the  king,  fliootd  not  be  ^rote^ed  in 
churches  or  church-yards  6y  the  clergy  ;  arid  that 
the  fons  of  villeins  (hould  not  take  orders  without 
the  con fent  of  their  lord.  T^efeV  with  fome  others 
of  lefs  coi)fequ^ce,  td  the  number  of  i6,  were 
fubfcribe^  by  all  the  bilhops  prpfent,  and  even  by 
Ikcket  himfclf ;  who,  at  firft,  (ho wed  fome  reluc- 
tance. Nothing  now  remained  but  19  get  the 
conlUtntion 8  ratified  by  the  Pope;  but  in  th?s 
the  king  was  difappointcd.  The  pope  rcjeifted 
them  with  the  utmoft  indignation ;  and,  out  of 
16,  udmiited  only  fix,  which  he  thou{<ht  were 
iiot  important  enough  to  dcfcrve  ccnfure. — Bcc- 
tct  was  now  mortified  to  the  higheft  degree.  He 
fctiaaeU  hit  coofaoc  to'Ad  coaftitatioM,  Fe<lott- 
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bled  his  aufterilics,  and  even  rcfufed  to  cttcuts 
any  part  of  his  (acerdotal  fiindHon  till  he  had  ob- 
tained abfolution  from  his  holinefs.    Henry,  cud- 
fidering  thefe  humilities  as  infults  offered  to  him- 
felf,  defired  the  Pope  to  fend  him  a  legate.  He 
did  fq ;  but  annexed  a  ctaufe  to  his  commiffiooi 
by  which  he  Was  prohil>ited  from  ading  agaist 
the  archbi(hop  of  Canterbury.     The  king  \aX 
back  the  commiffibn  to  the  Pope ;  and  beiug  not 
exafperated  beyond  all  patience,  commenced  fa- 
nous  profeciitibns  againft  Becket.    He  firfl  fiui 
him  for  foqi?  lands  Belonging  to  his  primaq';  o^ 
Hecket  being  detamed  by  (ickncfs  from  comij^ 
into  cpurt,  his  noii-attenclancc  was  confb^  ia 
to  difrefped.    The  priiiiate  afterwards  dcfexW 
his  caufe  in  perfon  ;  but  all  his  goods  abd  chattd 
were  conftfcated,  and  the  bifhop  of  WincheU 
was  obliged  to  pronounce  the  fentencc.    AooUfl 
fuit  wa^  commenced  againft  him  for  J/.  300,  vtaj 
he  had  levied  on  the  honours  of  Eye  and  M 
ham,  and  the  primate  agreed  to  give  fccuritiofc 
the  payment  of  the  ftim.    The  next  day  a  3d  S 
was  commenced  againft  hiin  for  1060  nuri< 
which  the  king  had  lent  Him;  and,  upon  tbe bad 
of  thefe,  a  ftill  greater,  demand  was  made ;  nai^ 
ly,  that  Becket  (hould  give  an  account  of  the  01 
ney  he  had  received  and  expended  during  d 
time  he  was  chancellor.    The  ononeywaoi 
puted  at  no  lefs  than  40,000  merks ;  and  thefl 
mate,  unable  either  to  eivc  an  account,  or  to  I 
fecudties,  took  the  following  extraordinary  0 
thod  of  evading  the  king's  defigns.    He  arnj 
himfelf  in  his  epifcopal  veftments ;  and  witb  t 
crofs  in  his  hand,  went  forward  to  the  pah 
Aavtng  entered  the  royal  apartments,  he  (it  d(« 
holding  up  the  crofs  as  his  bani>er  and  protc^ 
The  king,  who  (at  in  an  inner  apartment,  AJ 
ed  by  proclamation  all  the  prelates  and  nob^ 
attend  him ;  to  whom  he  loudly  coittplaiiw 
Becket's  infolence.    The  whole  council  j<mkJ 
condemning  .this  inftance  of  his  unaccooati 
pride ;.  and  detennined  to  cxpoftulate  wiA  i 
about  his  iticonfiftency  concerning'  the  cooii 
tions  of  Clarendon.  But  all  thefe  meifagcsjlhrt 
and  arguments,  were  to  no  purpofe-    Becfcd] 
^imfelf,  vts  the  nwft  folemrt  manner,  ander 
protedion  of'  the  fiipreme  pontiff,  and  appd 
to  hifti  againft  any  penalty  which  his  iniq^A 
judges  might  think"  proper  to  infiid.    TlicaJ 
ving  the  palace,  he  a&ed  the  kiuE's  immfll 
permiffion  to  quit  Northampton ;  but  bcioj 
fu(ed,  he  fecretly  withdrew  in  di(giiife,  and  at 
found  Aieans  to  crofs  over  to  the  continent.  I 
kct  was  received  with  the  greateft  nrtarks  of  dto 
(irft  by  the  king  of  France  (who  hated  Heory 
account  of  his  great  power),  and  then  by 
Pope,  whofe caufe  he  had  fo  (irenuouflydefcndci 
England.    Henry  at  the  fame  time  fent  afflbaffa™ 
to  the  Pope,  who  were  treated  with  coolaeu 
contempt,  while  Bfeckct  was  honoured  with 
greatest  marks  of  diftinaiori.    Thefe  favours 
Sowed  upon  an  exile  atid  a  perjured  traitor  ( 
(uch  had  been  Becket's  fentence  of  condemn^ 
in  England),  irritated  the  king  to  fuch  a  <kgf 
that  he  refolved  to  throw  off  at  once  all  dep( 
dcncc  upon  tlje  Pope.    He  accordingly  iffuW « 
orders  to  his  jufticiaries;  inhibiting,  under  tjj 
p^naltic?i  aU  appeals  to  the  Pope  or  tiic  ffca 
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(h9p;and  forbidding  any  of  them  to  receive  man- 
dates from  them,  or  to  apply  to  their  authority. 
He  declared  it  treafonable  to  bring  over  from  ci- 
tJier  of  them  any  interdid  upon  the  kingdom. 
rhi«  he  made  ptmiRiable  in  fecuUr  clcrgynocn  by 
the  lofs  ot their  lirings,  and  by  caftration  ;  in  re- 
^iars,  by  the  amputation  of  their  feet ;  and  in 
lymen,  by  death.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pope 
md  the  archbiihop  did  not  fail  to  iflTuc  forth  their 
ulminations  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fliake  the  very 
bundations  of  the  king's  authority.  Beckct  ex- 
ommunicated  by  name  all  the  kind's  chief  mini- 
tm,  who  had  been  cdncemcd  in  fegueftratinfc  the 
cfcnuea  pf  his  fee,  and  all  who  obeyed  or  fayour- 
d  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon.  He  even  threat- 
aed  to  excommunicate  the  king  if  he  did  not 
Xcdi'f  repent ;  atid  had  not  the  Pope  himfelf  hctn 
ircatened  every  day  with  the  machinations  of  an 
Btipope,  whofe  pretenHOQS  he  was  Afraid  the  king 
f  England  might  fupport,  the-fentence  of  excom- 
waic^tion  would  certainly  have  been  denounced. 
4  firft,  Hcory  p^id  little  regard  to  thefe  fblmina- 
Ms;  but  afterwards,  when  he  found  that  his 
Ithority  ovtr  his  fubje«il8  was  endangered  by 
Jwij  and  that  his  rivals  on  the  continent  were  en- 
ttfouring  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  his  dpoii* 
'oos  he  began  to  wjfti  for  a  reconcilintion.  This 
»e  Pope  and  Beeket  aWb  became  defirous  of, 
**n  they  found  their  utmoft  endeavours  ihfufii- 
mt  to  draw  Henry's  fubje^s  into  a  revolt.  At 
Jth,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Pope's  legate,  all 
fences  were  adjufted,  and  Becket  was  rciri- 
ttcd  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  On  the  recovery 
'bii  dignity,  the  primate  behaved  with  all  his  a- 
il  arrogance.  Inflead  of  retiring  quietly  to  his 
wcle  when  he  landed  m  £ngland,  he  ipade  a 
■o^f G»  through  Kent  with  all  the  fplendor  and 
•>?nificence  of  a  fovercign  pontiff.  As  he  ap- 
"wchcd  ^uthwjtrk,  the  clergy,  the  laity,  and 
I  ranks  of  people,  came  forth  to  meet  him,  and 
^brated  his  triumphal  entry  with  hymns  of  joy. 
£»Dg  thus  confident  of  the  fupport  of  the  people, 
Mtfoived  to  make  his  enemies  feel  the  fcvereft 
TOs  of  tis  vengeance.  He  furpended*  the  Abp. 
•York,  who  had  crowned  Henry's  eldeft  fon  in 
•  aWence.  He  excommunicated  the  bifbops  of 
Jndon  and  Salifbury,  with  fonie  of  the  principal 
wtlity  and  prelates  wh6  had  amaed  at  the  coro- 
•wn.  One  man  he  excommunicated  for  having 
ykcn  againft'  hitjo,  and  another  fbr  having  cut 

■  the  tail  of  one  of  his  horfes.  The  excommu- 
iC2ted  prehtes  complained  to  the  king ;  and  be 
*^ng  dropped  fome  paffionate  expreffions,  ipti- 
jtting  a  dcEre  to  have  Bccket's  life  taken  away, 

■  hippofed  will  was  inflantly  accomplifhed;  nor 
wid  his  cxprefs  orders  to  the  contrary  amve  in 
me  enough  to  hinder  the  aflaflinallon.  Bck 
'*c«ET,  N"  ».  The  king  was  thrown  into  the 
J^  conflemation  on  hearing  of  Becket's  mur- 
*'•  He  knew  that  the  primate's  death  woi^d  ac- 
^pitih  what  his  molt  violent  oppofition  during 
whfc  could  never  have  done,  and  therefore  he 
Jc  bimfirlf  up  to  forrow;  for  three  days  he  even 
Bttfcd  an  oourifliment ;  till  at  laft  his  courtiers 
^^  obliged  to  break  in  upon  bis  folitude,  and 
*^cc  him  to  acquiefce  in  an  event  which  could 
J*  poffiWy  be  recalled.  The  pop<{  was  with  fome 
^cultr  nwde  fcnfiblc  of  the  king's  iniioccoccj 
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but  refufed'to  grant  him  a  pardon,  except  on  con- 
dition that  he  ihould  make  every  future  fubrnif- 
lion  and  perform  every  injunction  the  holy  fee 
thought  proper  to  demand.  When  things  were 
thus  adjufted,  the  aifaffii^s  w^re  allowed  to  retire 
in  fafety  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  former  digni- 
ties ;  and  the  king,  with  a  view  to  divert  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  a  different  objed,  under- 
took an  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  totally  redu- 
ced that  ifland.  See  Ireland.  Henry  was  fcarce 
freed  from  the  war  with  ireland,  and  the  dange- 
rous controverfy  which  he  bad  engaged  in  with 
»the  church  of  Rome,  when  he  found  himfelf  invoU 
ved  i|i  the  moft  unnatural  conteftswith  hischildren, 
to  whom  he  had  always  behaved  in  the  moft  af- 
feAionate  manner.  '  He  had  ordered  Henry  his  el-* 
deft  fon  to  be  anointed  king ;  and  bad  deftined 
kim  for  hisiuccefforin  England,  Normandy,  An- 
jou,  Maine,  and  Touraine.  Richiard,  his  2d  fon, 
was  invefted  in  the  duchy  of  Guienne  and  county 
of  Poifton:  Qeoffrey,  his  3d  fon,  inherited,  in 
right  of  his  wifie,  the  duchy  of  Brittany  :  and  the' 
pew  conqueftof  Ireland  was  deftined  for  John  his 
4th  fpn,  'tor  whom  he  had  negociated  a  marriage 
with  Adekus  the  onl^r  daii^bter  of  Humbert  count 
of  Savoy  and  Maurjenne;  and  with  whom  he  wa» 
to  receive  as  a  dowry  very  cpnfiderablef  demefnes 
in  Piedmotit,  Savoy,  ^Bre0e,  and  Dauphiny.  This 
greatnefs  of  Henry's  family  alarmed  the  king  of 
France;  and  he  therefore  excited  prince  Henry  to 
demand  of  his  isither,  etth«r  the- immediate  redg- 
n:ition  of  thc<nflown  of  England,  or  the  duchy  of 
{Normandy.  The  king  r^ufed  to  comply  with 
fuch  an  extravagant  demand;  upon  which  the 
prince  made  bis  eicape  to  Paris,  where  he  wai 
proteded  by  tbe  French  king.  This  happened  in 
1173  ;  and^he  fanvc  year,  queenf  £le^nor,  finding 
that  (he  was  now  grown  very  difagreeable  to  the 
king,  communicated  her  difcontent  tp  her  two 
younger  childr^ji  Geoffipcy  and  RicliardV  whom 
fhe  engag^ed  alfo  to  demand.the  territories  defign- 
ed  them,  and  then  fly  to  the  court  of  France. 
The  queen  herfelf  was  meditatin|^  an  e<cipc  to 
the  lame  coUrt,  and  had  put  on  man'tf  apparel 
for  that  purpofe,  when  (he  was  feieed  and  con- 
fined by  Henry's  order.  The  licentious  barons  m 
the  mean  tme  wiihed  for  a  change  of  govern- 
ment ;  hoping  to  have  liberty,  under  young  and 
inexperienced  princes,  (o  commit  thofe  rapinca 
which  they  could 'not  do  with-fafetv,  when  go- 
verned by  fuch  a  prudent  and  vigilant  king  as 
Henry.  In  the  midft  of  this  univerfal  defedioo^ 
however,  the  Englifh  -manarch  ftill  retained  his 
ufual  intrepidity,  and  prepared  with  as  much  vi» 
"gour  as  poflS^le  for  the  conteft.  As  he  could  de- 
^nd  on  the  fideli^of  very  few  of  his  nobility,  he 
was  obliged  to  enlrft  in  his  fervice  a  number  of 
defp^rate  ruffians  called  Brabencoru  ;  (See  Baa* 
•BANCiONES ;)  and  »o,ooo  of  thele,  with  a  few 
forcea/urnifhed  by  his  faithful  barons,  compofed 
the  whole  of  Henry's  army  on  this  occafion.  With 
thefe  banditti,  be  totally  overthrew  the  ichemes  of 
his  enemies  on  the  continent ;  but  being  defirous 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  be  the  lame  year 
(11 73)  agreed  to  a  conference  with  the  king  of 
France.  At  this  interview,  Henry  offered  hi4i 
children  the  moft  advantageous  terms.  He  infiftr- 
cd  only  on  retaining  the  fovereiga  authority  in  ai 
•       iii;i  ^ 
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lki8  dominioni.  To  Henry  he  offered  half  the  re- 
venues of  the  crown  of  England,  with  fcimc  places 
of  furcly  IB  that  kingdom  ;  or  it  he  chofc  rather 
^  refide  in  Normandy,  half  tht  revenues  of  that 
duchy,  with  all  thofe  of  Anjou.  He  made  a  like 
offer  to  Richard  in  Guienne ;  he  pronnifed*  to  re- 
sign all  Brittany  to  Geoffrey  (  and  if  thefe  concef- 
fions  were  not  deemed  fuflicient,  he  agreed  to  add 
to  them  whatever  the  Pope's  legates,  who  were 
prefent,  Ihoolcl  roquire  of  him.  The  conference, 
however,  was  broke  off  by  the  violence  of  the  earl 
of  Leiceftcr ;  who  not  only  reproached  Henry  in 
the  moft  indecent  manner,  but  even  put  his  hand 
to  bis  fword,  as  if  he  intended  to  attempt  fume 
^olence  againft  him.  In  the  mean  time,  the  moft 
of  the  EngUfh  nobility  united  in  oppufition  againft 
their  fovereign ;  and  an  irruption  at  this  timt  by 
^William  king  of  Scotland  a^iited  their  r/ebellious 
lichemes.  The  earl  of  tieicefttT  foon  aftfr  invad 
ltd  Suffolk  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Flemings;  but 
Ahcy  were  repulfed  with  great  fldughter,  and  the 
carl  bSmfelf  was  taken  prifoocr.  S;>on  after,  the 
Jkiog  of  Scotft)  who  had  been  repiflfcdi  and  agreed 
to  a  cdfation  of  arms*  broke  the  truce,  V^d  in- 
vaded England  with  an  army  of  8o,oqo  ipen,  com- 
mitting the  mcft  terrible  dcvlftations.  Henry  ia 
the  mj:an  time,  to  reconcile  himfelf  thoroughly  to 
the  church,  performed  the  penances  at  the  tomb 
of  Becket,  which  he  bad  formerly  prorpifed  to  do. 
As  foon  as  he  came  wiHiin  fight  of  the  church  of 
Canterbury,  he  alighted  from  his  horfe,  walked 
barefoot  towards  the  town,  and  proltrated  him- 
self before  the  (hriae  of  the  faint/  He  remained  a 
v|)ole  day  in  prayer  and  fafling,  watched  the  holy 
relics  ^1  fright;  made  k  grant  of  jo  1.  a-year  to  th^; 
CQtlvent  for  a  conftant  fupply  of  tap^a  to  illumi- 
nate the  fhrine ;  and  not  iatisfied  with  thefe  fub- 
Ii>r(]Bons,  he  affembled  a  chapter  of  monks,  dif* 
Tobcd  himfelf  before  them,  puta  fcourge  into  each 
of  their  hands,  tnd  prefented  his  bare  Oioulders 
to  their  ftrokes.  t^exC  day  he  received  ablolu- 
tjon ;  and,  departing  for  L6ndon,  had  the  agrce- 
tibte  news  of  the  defeat  and  Captivity  of  William 
1^  of  Scotland,  Which  had  happened  on  the  very 
day  of  hb  abfoiotion.  The  victory  proved  decifiye 
in  Henry's  favour.  '  The  Epglifh  barons  who  had 
trroHedv  or  were  preparing  for  a  revolt,  rnftantly 
delivered  up  their  caftlet  to  the  vidor,  and  the 
kingdom  ^as  in  a  few  weeks  reftored  to  perfedl 
tranqnUlity.  Prince  Henry*  who  was  ready  to 
rxobark  with  a  great  army  to  join  the  Bngliih  it- 
Ms,  abandoneti  all  thoughts  of  the  enterprife. 
Soon  after  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  king 
of 'France;  in  which  iJenrV  granted  bis  children 
tnuch  lefs  advantageous  terms  than  he  had  offered 
them  before.  The  princmal  were,  Ibroe  penfions 
for  their  fupport,  caftlet  for  their  refidepce,  and 
an  u^emnity  to  all  thdr  adherepts.  The  greateft 
iu^etcr  by  this  war  Was  William  king  of  Scotland. 
}ie  was  compelled  to  (ten  a  treaty,  by  wffich  he 
obliged  himielf  to  do  h<^age  to  Henry  fbv  the 
Ictngdom  of  Scotland.  U  was  agreed,  that  his  ba- 
rons and  btfhopjf  fhould  do  the  fame ;  and  that 
the  fortreffes  of  Cidtnburgh,  Stirling,  Berwick,  Rox- 
burgh, and  Jedburgh,  fhoukl  be  deliver«.d  into 
tbe  hapds  of  the  conqueror  till  the  articles  were 
|>erformed.  This  treaty  was  executed  molt  punc- 
itally  and  rigorou^  on  the  loth  Aug.  i  x  7^.  The 
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king,  barons,  and  prelates  of  Scotlandf  did  h- 
mage  to  Henry  in  the  cathedral  of  York;  the 
greateft  humiliation  to  which  the  ScoUiih  naiioi 
had  ever  been  fubjeded.  Henry  was  now  trod 
from  all  troubles  either  at  home  or  abroad,  for  j 
yean ;  during  which  time  he  made  icvcral  iil» 
tary  laws  for  the  good  of  his  kingdom.  But,  is 
X180.  tlie  ambition  of  his  children  involved  l^ 
in  frefh  calamities.  Richard,  who  had  becD  » 
vefted  by  his  father  with  the  fovereignty  ef  G« 
enne,  refufcd  to  do  homage  to  his  elder  bro\hcr,i 
king  Henry  had  required  him.  Young  Hcnr^aa 
Geoffrey,  uniting  their  arms*  invaded  their  tu 
therV  dominions ;  and  while  the  king  wa^  fo^ 
vouring  to  compofe  their  differences, he  fouad  iufl 
fcif  confpired  againft  by  them  all.  The  coui^ 
cy,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  death  of  prinf 
Henry  in  ii8jj.  He  had  retired  to  Martd,  ad 
tic  near  Turenne,  where  he  was  feiied  with  a  i 
ver;  and  perceiving  the  approaches  of  death,  i 
was  flruck  with  remorfc  for  his  uodutifiil  tkbad 
our  to  «vard8  his  father.  He  fent  a  roe/Tajfcr  I 
the  king,  who  was  not  far  diftiTnt,  exprcficd  M 
contrition  for  his  faults ;  and  intreated  the  faroi 
of  a  vifit,  that  he  might  at  leaft  die  with  thtlii 
fadion  of  haying  received  his  forgivencf*.  "ft 
king,  who  had  fo  often  experienced  his  foo'sii^ 
Utude  and  violence,  apprehended  that  bi»  kik 
was  entirely  a  feint,  and  dared  not  truft  hioli 
in  the  prince's  hands.  But  foon  after,  recctii 
certain  intelligence  of  his  death,  and  proofs  o/l 
fincere/epentance,  the  good  old  king  wss  ^ 
ted  with  the  decpeft  forrow.  He  thri^  fitf« 
away  ;  he  accufcd  his  own  hard-heartedocfsial 
fuhng  the  dying  requeft  of  bis  fon ;  aod  bel 
mented  that  he  had  deprived  the  prince  of  thci 
opportunity  of  making  atonement  for  hisofkflrt 
Pnnce  Henry,  who  died  in  the  28th  year  t>t  1 
age,  left  no  pofterity.  His  brother  Richard  ft 
ceeded  to  his  dominions,  and  foon  difcovcrtdJ 
turbulent  a  fpirit  as  that  which  bad  adudttd  b 
brother.  He  refufcd  to  give  up  Guicnne,  wi« 
>ienry  had  defigned  for  his  4th  fon  John  j  a 
even  made  preparations  for  carrying  on  war,igail 
his  father  and  brother  Geoffrey.  Henry  feat  I 
tleanor  his  quepi,  the  heirefs  of  Guienoc;! 
whom  Richard,  either  dreading  an  infurrediai 
her  favour,  or  out  of  a  fenfe  of  duty,  w^ 
yielded  up  the  territory,  and  retiied  peaceab^ 
his  father's  court.  Ihis  breach,  however,  i 
no  fooper  piadc  up,  than  Geoffrey,  deBiao* 
Anjou  to  be  added  to  his  dominions  in  Britttf 
This  the  kin^  Yefufed ;  upon  which  he  fled  tot! 
court  of  France,  and  prepared  to  levy  an  a* 
againR  his  father,  but  was  foon  after  k'llkd  «l 
toqmament  at  Paris;  The  lofs  of  this  prioa  i«* 
few,  except  the  king,  any  uneafinefs;  fbrhc«i 
iiniverfally  hated,  and  \AeQt  among  the  pt^opj^ 
the  name  of  (he  CbUJ  qf  Perdition.  The  wi« 
of  Gfeoffrcy,  foon  after  his  deceafe,  was  dclivdfl 
of  a  fon,  named  Arthur^  who  was  invefted  is  * 
duchy  of  Brittany,  under  the  guardianfhip  i 
Henry  his  grandfather,  who,  as  duke  of  Nonwa 
dyj  was  alio  luperior  lord  of  that  territory.  F* 
lip  \U  king  of  France,  as  loid  paramount,  diij* 
ted  lor  iome  time  his  title  to  this  wardihy;  « 
wa,<i  obliged  to  yield,  the  Brctoas  pre^^^ 
government  of  Jicnry.     Some  other  ci«^J 
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ncd  the  diflcnfion  between  thefe  two  monarchs, 
IPhilboncc  more  fcduced  Richard  from  his 
ty.  He  infilled  that  his  marriage  with  Adelais, 
aip'«  fifter,  ftiould  be  immediately  completed, 
I  threatened  to  enforce  his  pretenfions  with  a 
njidable  army.  This  occafioned  another  con- 
race  at  the  ufual  place  of  meeting,  between 
brs  and  Trie,  under  the  great  elm  that  is  faid 
tiave  (haded  more  than  an  acre.  In  the  roidft 
this  conference  the  Abp.  of  Tyre  appeared  t)c- 
ctheaflembly  in  the  moft  miferable  habit,  and 
IgfJ  affiftancc  againft  the  infidels,  who,  under 
dm,  had  almoft  totally  expelled  the  Chriftians 
ID  Afia.  Hib.  intelligence  appeared  fo  very  dif- 
I,  ihiit  the  kings  of  France  and  England  laid 
ic  their  animofity,  and  both  of  them  immedi 
If  tock  the  crofs.  But  Richard,  who  ha  \  long 
ied  to  have  all  the  glory  of  fucli  an  expedition 
Mitfclf,  could  not  bear  to  have  even  his  father 
i  partner  in  his  vi^ories.  He  therefore  enter- 
«to  a  confederacy  with  the  king  of  France;  fo 
t  Henry  was  at  laft  obliged  to  give  up  all 
o^Ms  of  the  crufade,  to  defend  himfelf  againft 
unnatural  combination.  The  event  of  the 
proved  very  unfortunate  for  Henry,  who  loft 
ni  towns,  and  narrowly  efcaped  falling  into 
tandi  of  the  enemy  himfelf.  At  laft  a  treaty 
concluded  at  the  intercelBon  of  the  duke  of 
fondy,  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  the  Abp. 
thcims ;  but  upon  terms  very  humiliating  to 
^g  of  England.  It  was  agreed,  that  Rjch- 
ihould  marry  the  pnncefs  Adelais,  and  be 
wed  king  of  England  during  the  lifetime  of 
aihcr ;  that  Henry  ihould  pay  ao,ooo  marks 
te  king  of  Prance,  as  a  cqmpenfation  for  the 
|n  of  the  war ;  that  his  own  barons  fliould 
^  to  make  him  obferve  this  treaty,  and  in 
of  violating  it,  (o  join  Philip  and  Richard  a- 
ft  him;  and  that  4II  his  vaflals  who  had  efpou- 
ihe  caufc  of  Richard  (hould  rpccive  an  iqdera- 
.  Thefe  terms,  mortifying  as  they  were, 
ry  bore  with  patii^nce ;  but  when,  upon  rc- 
H  *  lift  of  the  barons  that  weie  to  be  par- 
^*  he  found  his  ovC'n  fon  John,  who  was  his 
>nte,  among  them,  he  could  no  longer  fup* 
^is  grief.  He  broke  out  into  the  moft  U- 
t*ble  expreffions  of  defpair ;  curfed  the  day 
^h  he  received  his  miferable  being ;  atid  be- 
td  on  his  ungrateful  children  a  mad^didtioa 
^  be  could  never  afterwards  be  prevailed  u- 
to  retract.  Soon  after,  he  fell  into  a  linger- 
^er  occafioned  by  his  grief;  of  which  he 
Oft  the  6th  July,  1189,  in  the  58th  year  of 
)|c  and  35th  of  his  reign.  His  natural  fon 
^ey,  who  alone  had  behaved  dutifqlly  to- 
di  him,  attended  his  corpte  to  the  nunnery  of 
•^'ouU,  where  it  lay  in  ft  ate  in  the  abbey 
•J^  Next  day  Richard,  who  came  to  vifit 
^^  body  of  his  father,  was  ftruck  with  hor- 
at  ihc  figtit^  At  bis  approach,  the'blood  gufti- 
wit  at  the  mouth  and  noftrils  of  the  corpfc ; 
this  accident  was  interpreted  as  the  moft 
wful  rebuke.  Richard  could  not  endure  tl* 
*•  He  exclaimed  that  he  wa«  his  father's  «i«ur- 
*»  and  expreflcd  a  ftrong,  though  tob  late, 
e  of  his  uodutiful  condu^. 
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father  without  oppofition,  and,  on  his  acceflion, 
fct  his  mother  Eleanor  (who  had  been  again  con- 
fined) at  liberty.  A  romantic  defire  for  adven- . 
tures,  and  an  immoderate  zeal  for  the  external 
rites  of  religion,  were  the  ruling  paflions  of  the 
times.  By  the  fir.l  of  thefe  Richard  was  inflamed 
to  the  liigheft  degree,  and  therefore  behaved  as  if 
the  whole  defign  of  his  government  had  been  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from  tlie 
Infidels.  The  fuperftition  of  the  people  fhowcd 
itfelf  in  a  moft  violent  and  tragical  manner,  on  the 
very  day  of  the  king's  coronition.  The  Jews 
Were  the  obje^s  of  univerfal  hatred,  fo  that  Rich- 
ard had  iflued  ordei-s  forbidding  any  of  them  from 
appearing  at  his  coronation.  But  fome  of  them 
bringing  him  large  prefents  from  their  nation,  pre- 
fumed,  notwithftanding  thefe  orders,  to  approach 
the  hall  hi  which  the  king  dined  Being  difcovcr- 
ed,  they  were  expofed  to  the  infuUs  and  injuries 
of  the  byftanders ;  in  confequence  of  which  they 
fled,  and  were  purfued  by  the  people.  A  report 
was  fpread,  that  the  king  had  given  orders  to  maf- 
fa(?re  all  the  Jews.  This  fuppofed  command  was 
executed  in  the  moft  cruel  manner.  Multitudes 
were  flaughtered  in  the  city  of  London,  and  this 
example  was  followed  in  moft  of  the  cities  in  Eng- 
land. Five  hundred  Jews  bad  retired  into  York 
caftle  for  (afety :  but  finding  themfelves  unable  to 
defend  the  place,  thev  murdered  their  wives  and 
children  ;  threw  the  dead  bodies  over  the  wall  a- 
gainft  their  enemies  who  attempted  to  fcale  it ;  and 
then  fetting  fire  to  the  houfes,  perifhed  in  the 
flames.  The  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
were  all  indebted  to  the  Jews,  ran  to  the  cathe- 
dral where  their  bonds  were  kept,  and  made  A 
folemn  bonefire  of  them  before  the  altar.  Rich- 
s^td  immediately  began  to  take  meafures  for  his 
expedition  into  Paleftine.  His  father  had  left  him 
190,000  merits;  and  this  fum  he  augmented  by  all 
the  expedients  he  could  think  of,  however  perni- 
cious to  the  public,  or  dangerous  to  the  royal  au- 
thority. He  fet  up  to  fale  the  revenues  and  ma- 
nors of  the  crown,  and  feveral  offices  of  the  great- 
eft  truft  and  power.  Lit>erties,  charters,  caftles, 
were  given  to  the  beft  bidders.  His  firiends  warn- 
ed him  of  the  danger  attending  his  venality  |  but 
he  told  them  he  would  fell  the  city  of  London  it- 
felf, if  he  could  find  a  purchafer.  Numerous 
exadions  were  alfo  pradifed  upon  all  ranks  and 
ftations;  menaces,  promifes,  and  expoftulations, 
were  ufed  to  fright  the  timid,  and  allure  the  ava- 
ricious. A  zealous  preacher  of  thofe  times  was  em- 
boldened to  remonftrate  againft  the  king's  coa- 
du^ ;  and  advifed  him  to  part  with  his  three 
daughters,  pride,  avarice,  and  fenfuality.  To 
this  Richard  re^ily  replied,  **  You  counfel  rigbt* 
my  friend  :  and  I  have  already  provided  huibands 
for  them  all.  I  will  difpofe  of  my  pride  to  the 
templars ;  my  avarice  to  the  monks ;  and  as  for 
my  fenfuality,  the  clergy  ft) all  ftiarc  that  among 
them."  At  length  the  king  having  got  together 
a  fufficient  fupplyy  and  even  fold  his  fuperiorit7 
over  Scotland  tor  a  moderate  fum,  fet  out  for  the 
Holy  Land ;  whither  be  was  impelled  by  repeated 
meftages  from  the  king  of  France,  who  was  ready 
to  embark  in  the  fame  enterprife.  An  account  oi 
Richard's  exploits  in  this  expedition  is  given  uo* 
dcr  the  articl?^  AcM,  *N*  %.  Q^f^vt,  N*  i.  E- 
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<;t?t,  §  iS,  Sec. — Having  at  laft  concluded  a  truce 
•with  Saladin,  he  let  out  on  his  return  for  Eng- 
lUnd,  He  was,  however,  at  a  lofs  how  to  pro- 
ceed. He  durlt  not  return  by  the  way  he  came, 
as  this  would  have  put  him  in  the  power  of  the 
king  of  France,  between  whom  and  the  king  of 
JEngland  an  irr<;concileable  enmity  had  taken 
place.  No  way  therefore  was  left,  but  by  going 
more  to  the  norths  for  which  reafun  he  took  ihip- 
j)ing  for  Italy,  but  was  wrecked  near  Aguileia. 
i^rom  thence  he  travelled  towards  Ragtrta,  and 
rcfolved  to  make  his  way  through  Germany  in  the 
^abit  of  a  pilgrim.  But  his-txpencrs  and  Hbcra- 
fitics  havmg  betrayed  him,  not  with  Handing  thia 
'difguife,  he  was  arreded  by  Leopold  duke  ot  Auf- 
tria,  who  commanded  him  to  be  loaded  with 
ihackles.  This  prince  had  ferved  under  Richard 
at  the  liege  of  Act.E,  where  having  received  forac 
<lifgQft,  he  took  this  kife  method  of  revenging 
fiimfetf.  Henry  VI.  emperor  of  Germany/  wiis 
then  alfo  an  enemy  to  -Richard,  on  account  of  his 
Aaving  married  Bereagaria,  the  daughter  of  Tan- 
<rcd  king  of  Sicily.  He  therefore  required  the 
royal  captive  to  be  delivered  up  tohim,  and  prq- 
vnifed  a  large  fum  of  money  to  JUrqpold,  as  a  re- 
ward for  liisfervice*  Meantime  England  was  in 
great  confufion.  Richard  had  left  it  under  the 
<iire6tion  of  Hugh  bi (hop  of  Durham,  and  Long- 
The  tempers  of  thcfe  pic« 
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himfelf  mafter  of  the  cadles  of  Wiodfur  nd^ 
lingford  ;  but  when  he  came  to  London,  and  i 
mandcd  the  kingdom  as  heir  to  hii  brother, 
whofc  death  he  pretended  to  have  rcccitc<l  o 
tain  intelligence,  he  was  rcjcdcd  h)  all  the ! 
rone,  and  meafures  were  taken  to  oppofc  ai^i  fi 
due  him.  The  defence  of  the  kingdom  m 
well  provided  for,  that  John,  after  fgnic  frvitl 
efforts,  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  vith 
opponents;  and,  befoie  the  expiration  of  rt^ 
thought  proper  to  retire  to  France,  where 
openly  acknowledged  hi€  alliance  with  Pbilip. 
the  efforts  of  Richard's  enemies  proved  mM 
to  detain  him  in  captivity.  He  was  broo^M 
fore  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Worms  vhcr: 
emperor  Henry  brought  againft  bim  a  cbarp 
many  erimes  and  miWemcanours :  buttotb* 
king  replied  with  fo  much  fpirit  and  do^ 
that  the  German  princes  exclaimed  loudly  a^ 
the  condud  of  the  emperor;  the  ?opc  thrott 
him  with  excommunication;  and  Henry,  w*» 
hearkened  to  the  propolaU  of  the  king  of  Fti 
and  prince  John,  found  that  it  would  be  ii 
fible  for  him  to  execute  his  and  their  bafci 
pofcs,  and  detain  the  king  of  England  any  ta 
m  captivity.  He  therefore  concluded  i  » 
with  him  for  his  ranfom  ;  and  agreed  to  nri 
bim  to  his  liberty  for  150,000  mcrU  i 
Ja.  spo^QOo  of  our  money,  of  which  lococoa 
wcric  to  be  paid  Immediately^  and  67  hota^ 
livered  for  the  remainder.     The  money  ^ 
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lates  being  very  «tifferent,  an  animofity  between 

«hem  foon  took  place.    Longchamp  at  laft  ai  reft-    _  . 

<d  his  colleague,  and  obliged  him  to  relign  his  -king's  raqfom  was  tnoft  chearfully  raifai  ^ 
power  to  obtain  his  hber^.  The  king,  by  many  Englifh.  The  churches  and  monaftericia 
letters,  commanded  Longchamp  to  replace  his  down  their  plate  to  the  amount  of  50,000  a 
coadjutor,  but  to  no  purpofe.  When  the  fitun-  the  bifhop^,  abbots,  and  monks>  paid  as 
<ion  of  the  king  became  uncertain,  Longchanro  .part  .of  their  yearly  rent.;  the  parochial  fi 
tyrannized  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  John  the  kii>g*8  contributed  a  tenth  part  of  their  tythes;  tfl 
brother  thought  proper  to  oppofe  him.  He  then  requifile  futn  being  thus  co^]t<fted,  queen  fl 
Jeft  the  kingdom ;  and  opon  this  the  Abp.  of  Rou-  and  ^'alter  archbiihop  of  Rouen  fet  oet « 
icn  was  made jufticiary  in  his  room.  The  king  of  for  Germany,  paid  the  money  to  the  e^ 
France,  being  informed  of  thefe  dififenfions,  ftrovc  and  duke  of  Auftria  at  Mentz,  delivcird  ih^ 
<o  incrcafc  Ihem  as  much  as  poffible;  and  had  even  tages  for  the  remainder,  and  freed  Riclttrf 
almoft  prevailednjpon  John  to  throw  off  his  alle-  his  captivity.  His  efcape  was  very  cnticaL 
fiance,  by  promifing  to  put  him  in  poflctfion  of  ry  had  been  detedcd  in  the  aflaflioatioo  offl 
all  Richard's  continental  dominions.  When  the  (hop  of  Liege,  and  in  an  attempt  of  the  w 
£nglifti  firft  received  the  iicws  ^f  Richard's  cap-  turc  on  the  duke  of  Louwne ;  and  ■^ma9f 
tivity,  a  general  indignation  was  excited  through  felf  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  Gcnnan  pj 
the  whole  nation.  The  greateft,  and  almoft  the  on  account -of  thefe  odious  praflicet,  he  » 
only  traitor,  was  the  king's  own  brother  John,  termincd  to  feek  fupport  from  an  allitfrt 
On  the  very  firh  invitation  from  the  court  of  the  French  king,  and  to  detain  Richaid » f 
France,  he  went  abroad,  cmd  held  a  confultation  tual  captivity,  notwithftanding  the  fum  be  ■ 
^th  Philip, -the  object  of  which  was  the  perpe-  ready  received  for  his  ranfom.  Uetherrwt 
^ual  captivity  of  his  unhappy  brother.  He  pro-  orders  that  Richard  ihould  be  purfued  aw" 
cnifed  to  deliver  into  Philip's  hands  a  great  part  cd ;  but  the  king  making  allimaginablc  hw 
,  in  return,  he  received  the    Already  embarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  W 

and  was  out  of  fight  of  land  when  the  ^ 
mcffengers  reached  Antwerp.  The  king  of  n 
no  fooner  heard  of  Richard's  dcKfcrsnce,^ 
wrote  to  John  his  confederate  in  *«^2 
«•  Take  care  of  yourfelf :  the  devil  isbrott « 
King  Richard  returned  fix>m  captivity  on  tW 
March  1194,  and  was  received  withib«J 
joy  by  his  fubjc^s.  He  had  been  botjP^ 
landed,  when  his  treacherous  ^^^j^ 
J  tour  catties  into  nis  nanas  oy  to  make  his  fubmiiBon.  At  the  *°^J|^ 
'Way  of  fccurity  for  the  payment. — John,  who  had  gueen  Eleanor  he  was  received  rato  tawi^ 
come  over  to  England,  met  with  ftill  lefs  fuccefs  forgive  hun  (laid  the  king,)  and  hope  J^ 
ia  4u8  cntcrpriles.    ile  was  only  able  to  make  <afily  foi^get  bk  of&nces  as  te  wBI  mf  I^ 
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of  Normandy ;  and, 
inveftiture  of  all  Richard's  tranfmarine  domini- 
ons :  it  is  even  faid,  that  he  did  homage  to  the 
French  king  for  ^he  crown  of  England.  In.  con- 
sequence ot  this  treaty,  Philip  invaded  Norman- 
<ly,  and*  made  conliderahle  progrefs  in  the  coo- 
-queft  of  it.  He  was,  however,  at  laft  repulfed 
hy  the  Earl  of  Leiccftcr,  who  was  now  returned 
in>m  the  Holy  Land,  and  a  truce  was  concluded 
on  condition  of  paying  the  French  king  20,000 
merks,  and  putting  four  caftles  into  his  hands  by 
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hard  wai  impatient  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the    nefsj,  and  found  their  tnterefls  more  vi^opoofly 
f  of  France,  and  therefore  inftantly  made  war    fupported  than  before.     Their  entcrpriicB  were 


n  him.  But  though  both  kings  were  inflamed 
I  the  moft  violent  refcntment  againft  each  o- 
,  they  found  it  impoflible  to  engage  their 
fcrful  barons  heaitily  in  their  caufc.  The 
,  therefore  produced  no  remarkable  event; 
,  in  11^5,  was  concluded  by  a  tfucc  for  five 
1.  On  feme  flight  occafion  it  was  ready  to 
k  oMt  anew,  when  tlie  pope's  Fegate  interpo- 
ind  a  treaty  was  about  to  be  concluded. 


attended  with  confiderable  fucccfs,  when  Arthur 
himfelf  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prifoner. 
Air  the  other  captives  were  fent  to  England  ;  but 
the  prince  wifs  (hut  up  in  the  caflle  of  Falaife,  andl 
from  that  time  was  never  heard  of.    It  was  uni- 
verfallf  believed  that  John  had  murdered  him  withi 
his  own  band  ^  and  this  inflamed  the  general  refcnt- 
mcnt  againft  him  to  ibch  a  degree,  that  he  foon  af- 
ter loft  all  his  French  provinces.  h\  laoy,  the  duchy 
^  Richard  in  the  mean  time  was  wounded  by    of  Normandy  itftlf  was  alfb  conquered  by  Philip, 
now  it  the  flcge  of  Chalus,  »  caftlc  of  Limo-    and  John  was  forced  to  fly  with  diGirace  to  Eng- 
Thc  wound  was  not  in  itfclf  dangerous  ;    land.    The  king  lefolved  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
being  unlkilfully  treated,  a  mortification  en-    upon  the  barons,  who,  he  pre  tended «  h*  defert- 
and  the  king  expired  on  the  6th  April,    ed  his  ftandard  in  Normandy.     For  this  reaibn, 

*  *  he  levied  large  fnms  on  their  eftates ;  in  order,  as 
he  faid,  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  the  conti- 
nent. This  expedition,  however,  he  fevefaF  times 
capricioulTy  deferred  ;  and  once  having  ventured 
out  to  fea,  returned  again  without  making  the 
fmalleft  attempt.  At  laft  he  landed  at  RocheIle» 
and  burnt  the  city  of  Anglers  ;  bat  hearmg  that 
t  embarrafled  on  the  continmt.  The  king  of  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  oppofe  him,  he  re- 
ce,  who,  during  the  life  of  king  Richard,  bad  turned  without  attempting  any  thing  elfe.  This 
ys  fupported  the  pretenfions  of  John,  now  irrefolute  and  cowardly  behaviour  of  John  made 
a  like  fupport  to  the  claims  of  prince  Arthur  Irim  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  fubje<^s ;  but 
bn  of  Gtroffery,  who,  though  onty  i«  years  of  the  Norman  princes  had  lo  far  extended  the  pre- 
promifed  (o  be  dcfcrving  of  the  kingdom,    rogatives  of  the  Englifh  crown,  that  the  barons. 


f,  in  the  loth  year  of  his  reign  and  4id  of  his 
By  his  will  he  left  the  kingdom  to  bis  bro- 
Jobn,  but  diftributed  a  fourth  part  of  hiv 
bre  among  his  fervants. 

r.jENCLANtf,  WISTORT  OF,  TO  THE  fy^ktH 

CjoHM.    John  fucceedcd  to  the- crown  of 
and  without  oppofltion,  but  foon  found  his 


n  this  matter  the  king  of  F'rancc  ibowed  (b 
1  regard  to  his  own  intereft,  that  Con ftantia 
ttother  of  the  young  prince,  thinking  that  her 
dcfigned  to  keep  for  himfelf  the  provinces 
i  be  pretended  to  conquer  for  Arthur,  fub- 
d  herieif  and  her  fon  to  John,  who  detained 
I  in  Mans ;  and  thus  became  vndifputed  maf- 
f  the  whol£f  efhpire.  The  neW  king  Was  weak, 
irical,  cruel,  and  treacherous.  Me  was  endow- 
^h  almoft  every  bad  quality  that  can  fall  to 
Mrc  of  man.  His  condu^,  therefore j  foon  ren- 
1  him  univedally  odious.  Imagining  himfelf 
fccure  on  the  fide  of  France,  he  indulged  hh 
»  for  I£ibella,  the  daughter  anS  heirefs  of 
<wnt  of  Angotflcmc.  His  queen,  the  hchrfs 
t  family  of  C?louce(!er,  waCs  ftill  aliVc ;  and 
tta  was  married  to  the  count  de  la  Marche, 
A,  by  reafon  of  hef  youth,  the  manragc  had 
Dccn  confurr mated.  John  perfuad^d  the 
idc  Angooletnc  to  cafryoff  his  daughter  from 
ittiband,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  procured  a 
tc  from  the  queen.  Thus  he  incurred  the  dif- 
sre  of  the  pope,  and  alfo  of  the  count  de  la 
^f  and  a  powerful  corTfedeiacy  was  formed 
It  him.  As  John  had  neither  courage  nor 
7  fuflScient  to  keep  his  barons  in  awe,  he 
ft  method  for  that  purpofe  equally  bafe  and 
L  This  was  by  hiring  a  fet  of  rufHans,  whom 
kllcd  hit  cbampionsf  to  fight  duels  with  them, 
^  where  they  required  to  clear  themfelves 
»  af»T  charge  by  fighting  a  duel.  Thus  he 
)  ^i  to  get  rid  of  his  rchra^ory  barons ;  but 
d^rpitlng  opponents  id  far  bel6w  their  rank, 
^  to  fight  with  them,  and  a  dangerous  com- 
mon was  formed  amongft  the  barons  againft 
The  nnirdcr  of  prince  Arthur  rendered  John 
"wrc  generally  detelted.  The  young  prince 
^  tu«  toother  had  (Ted  to  the  court  oi  France, 
ft  tiicy  were  received  wiib  the  greatctt  kiad- 


however  difcontcnted,  durft  not  yet  attempt  to 
change  the  form  of  government.  John,  by  enter- 
ing into  3  controverfy  with  the  church,  completed 
hts  ruin.  The  ctergy»  who  for  ibme  time  had 
adted  totally  indepenilcnt  of  the  civil  power,  had 
thehr  eledtions  of  each  other  generally  confirmed 
by  the  pope,  to  whom  alone  they  owned  fubjec- 
tion.  The  eledion  of  archbifhops,  however,  had 
been  a  fubjed  of  continua)  difputc  between  the 
fufiragan  bifhops  and  the  Aaguftine  monks.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Abp.  of  Camerbury  died  ;  and  the 
Auguftine  monks,  in  a  very  private  manner,  elec- 
ted Reginald,  their  fuperior,  in  his  pface.  The 
bifhops  exclaimed  againft  this  election,  as  a 
manifeft  innovation  of  their  privileges ;  and  a 
f\irious  theological  conteft  was  likely  to  enfue. 
— John  very  imprudently  took  a  fide  in  this 
controverfy,  and  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  fuf- 
fragan  biftiops ;  in  confcqucnce  of  which,  John 
de  Grey  bifhop  of  Norwich  was  chofen.  The 
caufe  was  appealed  to  Rome;  and  Pope  Innocent 
III,  feizlng  with  avidity  an  oppo.tunity  of  extend- 
ing hte  power,  commanded  the  monks  to  choofc 
cardinal  ^ephen  Langton,  an  Englifhman,  then 
at  the  court  of  Rome.  The  power  of  nominating 
an  archbHhop  of  Camerbury  (a  perfon  of  almoft 
equal  authority  with  the  king),  was  an  acquifi- 
tton  that  would  give  Ihc  court  of  Rome  an  unli- 
mited authority  over  England.  John  therefore 
WHS  refolved  not  to  fubmit  to  this  impofition  ;  but 
he  had  not  judgment  fufficient  to  conduct  him. 
He  violently  expelled  the  monks  from  their  con- 
vent, and  fcized  upon  their  revenues.  The  pope, 
i:*rcci*ing  from  this  abfurd  conduA,  that  Joha 
was  unequal  to  the  talk  he  had  undertaken,  after 
fomc  intrcatics,  ihrraicned  to  put  the  whole  king- 
dom under  an  intertli<*l.  The  prelates  threvr 
themfelves  on  their  kices  before  the  king,  and  ia 
the  mod  carncU  oianner  iutrealcd  Lim  to  avoid 
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the  rcfcnttftcnt  of  the  holy  tribunal*  by  recclying 
the  primage,  and  rcftoring  ihe  monks  to  their 
cpnvent.  John,  however,  broke  out  into  the 
moft  violent  invedives.  He  fworc  by  God's  teeth 
(his  ufual  oath),  that  if  the  kingdom  was  put 
under  an  interdict,  he  would  banifh  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy,  and  confifcate  all  their  pof- 
fcflions.  The  pope  at  laft,  findinj?  he  might  do 
it  with  fafety,  iflfued  forth  his  terrible  fcntence  fo 
much  dreaded  by  the  whole  nation.  A  ftop  was 
immediately  put  to  divine  fervice,  and  the  admi- 
nJftration  of  all  the  facraments  except  baptifm. 
The  church  doors  were  Ihut,  and  the  images  of 
the  faints  laid  on  the  ground.  The  dead  were  re- 
fufed  Chriftian  burial ;  and  were  thrown  into 
ditches  and  on  the  highways,  without  any  fu^ne- 
ral  folemnity.  Marriage  was  celebrated  in  the 
church-yards,  and  the  people  prohibited  the  ufe 
of  meat  as  in  times  of  public  penance.  They  were 
debarred  from  all  pleafure ,  even  from  ialuting 
each  other,  or  paying  any  regard  to  their  apparel. 
The  clergy  deplored  the  unhappy  (late  of  the  na- 
tion in  the  moft  lamentable  manner;  while  John, 
in  revenge,  imprifoned  all  their  concubines,  and 
treated  the  adherents  of  Langton  with  the  utmoft 
rigour.  The  furious  efforts  of  John  proved  totally 
ineffedlual.  He  had  fcarce  a  friend  left  in  the 
whole  nation  ;  and  therefore,  in  1209,  the  pope 
denounced  a  fentence  of  excommunication  again  ft 
him.  This  was  foon  followed  by  another  (till 
more  terrible ;  namely,  the  abfolving  all  his  fubje^s 
from  their  allegiance,  and  declaring  every  one 
to  be  excommunicated,  who  had  any  commerce 
vrith  him  at  bis  table,  council,  or  even  in  private 
converfation.  The  king,  rendered  quite  furious 
by  thefe  repeated  indignities,  wreaked  his  ven- 
geance on  hts  unhappy  fubjeds,  whofe  affe<5tion8 
be  oughtj  rather  to  have  attempted  to  conciliate. 
The  pope,  therefore,  proceeded  to  execute  the 
full  meafure  of  his  wrath  on  this  devoted  prince, 
by  giving  away  his  kingdom  to  Philip  of  France, 
He  publiihed  a  ciufade  all  over  Europe  a£:ainft 
king  John  ;  exhortiiig  the  nobility,  the  knights 
and  men  of  every  condition,  to  take  up  arms  a- 
gainfj  him,  and  to  enlift  under  the  French  banner. 
Philip  was  not  lefs  adive  on  his  part.  He  fum- 
moned  all  the  vaffals  of  the  crown  to  attend  hiii 
at  Rouen  ;  and  having  collcdled  a  fleet  of  1 700 
vcflels,  was  ready,  In  1213,  to  invade  England. 
The  pope  had  now  overftretched  his  power ;  and 
had  the  EngliHi  nation  been  governed  by  a  prince 
of  any  degree  of  prudence  or  refolution,  the  pow- 
er of  the  clergy  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
totally  broken.  The  people,  however  fupcrftitious 
and  ready  to  obey  in  matters  of  religion,  could 
not  tamely  fubmit  to  be  given  away  by  the  pope 
as  flaves  from  one  mailer  tomnother  ;  and  there- 
fore this  confide  ration,  added  to  the  natural  anti- 
pathy fubfifting  between  the  French  and  Engliih, 
put  John,  uotwithltanding  all  his  offences,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  60,000  men.     But  the  pope 
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ring  with  the  barons,  but  in  reality  to  hold  a  eoi 
fcrence  with  John,     He  there  rcprefented  to  ilj 
forlorn  prince,  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  ||| 
hatred  of  his  own  fubjeds,  and  the  fecrei  cq4| 
deracy  there  was  againft  him  in  England.   He" 
timated,  that  there  was  bbl  one  way  to  fas 
him  from  the  impending  danger ;  natnely,to 
himfelf  under  the  proteflion  of  the  popr, 
was  a  merciful  father,  and  ftill  willing  torec< 
a  repenting  finner.    The  abjedt  and  irrefdutfl 
rit  of  John  fubmitted  to  this  laft  piece  of 
gance,  he  took  an  oath  to  obey  whatever  thcpi 
illould  command.     In  confequecce  of  thi.  a 
he  took  another,  the  moft  extraordinary  ronrf 
cd  in  the  records  of  hiftory;  and  which,  as  it 
taken  while  he  commanded  an  army  of  601 
men,  difcovers  a  meanncfs  of  fpirit  almofti 
dible.    The  terms  impofcd  by  it  wereexpi 
in  the  following  words:  "  I  John,  bytbel 
of  God  king  of  England  and  lord  of  Irda^ 
order  to  expiate  my  fins,  from  my  own  free 
and  the  advice  of  my  barons,  gii^e  to  the  i 
of  Rome,  to  Pope  Innocent  and  his  fucci 
the  kingdom  of  England,  and  aJl  other  pii 
lives  in  my  crown.    I  will  hereafter  holdtta 
the  poj>e'8  vaffal.     I  will  be  faithful  to  Ga 
the  church  of  Rome,  to  the  pi)pe  mj  m$ftt^ 
h\i  fucccffors  legitimately  clewed.    I 
pay  him  a  tribute  of  1000  merks;  to  witi 
for  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  300  furtbe 
dom  of  Ireland."    This  oath  was  taken  li 
king  before  all  the  people  kneeling,  and  wi 
hands  held  up  between  thofe  of  the  lc|;*^«' 
ving  then  agreed  to  leinftate  Langton  in  th 
roacy,  he  received  the  crown  which  be  had 
fuppofed  to  have  forfeited ;  while  the  kgaB 
add  to  his  former  infolence,  trampled  ud' 
feet  the  tribute  which  John  bad  confented 
The  king  of  France  was  enraged  at  this ' 
of  the  pope  ;  and  refolved  to  execute  his  p 
of  conquering  England,  in  fpite  of  him  and j 
cenfures.  His  fleet,  however,  was  attacked ifil 
harbf^urs  by  the  Englifli,  who  took  300  vt^ 
.dcftroycd  about  100  more ;  while  Philip  fiw 
impoffible  to  prevent  the  reft  from  falling i» 
hands  of  the  enemy,  fet  fire  to  them  himfe* 
thus  was  obliged  to  give  op  all  hopes  oi 
John,  being  thus  freed  from  all  danger,  r 
to  follow  the  fame  cruel  and  tyrannical 
which  had  hitherto  rendered  him  odioof 
fubje^s.    His  fcandalous  fubjedion  to  tbec 
now  gave  the  barons  an  opportunity  of  ti 
themfelves  to  reduce  the  enormous  prcrogj 
of  the  crown.    Their  defigns  were  greatlyj 
fated  by  the  conciirrence  of  Langton  the  pru 
who  on  all  occafions  fliowed  a  finccre  rcgr^ 
the  interefts  of  the  kingdom.    At  a  fyood 
prelates  and  clergy  convened  in  St  Paul'si* 
tence  of  examining  irito  the  loflesof  fitfK  W 
who  had  been  exfted  by  John,  he  printdj 


iitiiu  \jx  ou  aii*i7  v/i  V7w,^yv^  ...v...    jupmi  vmv  y^yM  itTxt^  with  a  numbcr  of  t)arons,  to  whool 

was  too  great  a  politician  to  fuffcr  matters  to  be  patiated  upon  the  vices  and  injuftice  of  tW 

citried  to  extremities.   He  promifed  himfelf  many  vercign.    He  fbewed  them  a  copy  of  Hcofl 

more  advantages  from  the  fuhnnlhon  of  John  than  I's  charter ;  the  only  one  in  the  kingdrt^ 

from  an  alliance  with  Pliilip;  and  therefore  came  which  had  been  buried  in  the  nibbiAof 

over  in  perfon,  or,  acconling  to  fomc,  ft  nt  over  fcure  n)onaftery.     Langton  exhorted  tP<^^ 

his  legate,  to  England,  under  pretence  of  confer-  to  iufift  on  a  renewal  ot  it ;  and  ibii  iJ^y  ** 
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rfwore  to  perform.  The  lame  agreement' was 
fterwrards  renewed  at  a  more  nunrteroua  meeting 
f barons  fuinmonded  by  Langton  at  StEdmondf- 
ary.  Here  It  was  rcfolved,  that  at  Chriamas 
icy  would  prefer  their  common  petition  in  a  bo- 
f ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  feparated  with  a 
rfign  to  put  thcmfelves  in  a  poflure  of  defence, 
ilift  men,  and  fortify  their  caftlcs.  In  the  be- 
nning  of  January  1215,  they  repaired  to  Lon- 
wi,  accoutred  in  their  military  garb  and  equi- 
^,  and  prcfented  their  petition  to  the  king,  al- 
pngthat  he  had  promifcd  to  grant  a  conflrma- 
oofthclawsof  Edward  the  Confcffor,  at  the 
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Ouldnevet  comply  with  inch  exorbitant  ticmaTJiil# 
The  confederates  then  chofe  kobeJt  Fitzwaltcr 
for  their  general;  wbinn  they  (Signified  with  tttc 
title  of  **  Marefchal  01  the  aim)  of  Gml  and  of 
the  holy  church.'*  They  bid  iic^^  to  Northamp- 
ton, took  Bedford,  and  were  joyfully  rrceived 
into  London.  They  wrote  Idtcrs  la  nM  the  no* 
bility  and  gentry  who  f  j.ul  n<?t  yet  declared  in  the  if 
favour,  threatening  t^clr  cflati'si  with  dtviiftitiott 
in  cafe  of  refufal  or  delay*  In  the  menu  time  the 
king  was  left  at  Odibam  in  Surry  attended  oiily  by 
feven  knights.  He  vainly  endearotired  to  avert  the 
(torm  by  the  mediation  of  his  biihops  and  minif- 


flc  he  was  abfolved  from  his  excommunication.^  tters.    He  appealed  to  Langton  ugainft  the  barons, 

hnrefented  their  prefumption  ;  and  required  a'     ' '  "  "    "'      ^.  -  «  .... 

jmifc  under  their  hands  and  feals,  that  they 

old  never  demand,  or  attempt  to  extort,  fuch 

^It^cs  for  the  future.    Ttas  they  refufed  with 

b  unanimity  and  refolution,  that  the  king  de- 

tl  time  to  confider  of  their  demands.     He  pro- 

W,  that,  at  the  feftival  of  Eafter,  he  would 

c  a  pofitivc  anfwer  to  their  petition  ;  and  of- 

rf  them  the  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  the  bifhop 

21^1  and  the  earl  marefchal,  as  fureties  for  ful- 

5?  his  engagements.    The  barons  accepted  of 

fccurif'  "  ■  '  - .       -       -  . 


irities,  and  departed  peaceably  ;  but  John 
no  dcfign  of  complying  with  their  defires. 
bad  recourfe  to  the  clergy,  whofe  power  he 
'wn  and  felt  in  fo  many  inftancea.  He  court- 
heir  favour,  by  granting  them  a  charter  efta- 
"Qgall  thofe  rights  of  which  they  were  already 
be  poflcflion,  and  which  he  now  pretended 
onfirm  when  he  had  not  the  liberty  to  refufe. 
ingratiate  himfelf  ftill  farther  with  this  body, 
00k  the  crofs,  and  appealed  to  the  pope  a- 
ift  the  ufurpation  of  the  barons.  The  pope 
te  letters  to  England,  reproaching  the  primate 
hi(hops  with  favouring  thcfe  diflenfiona ;  and 
«nandcd  them  to  promote  peace  between  the 
parties.  He  exhorted  the  barons  to  conci- 
the  king,  not  with  menaces,  but  with  humble 
•alies;  and  promifed,  upon  their  obedience, 
Ucrpofe  his  own  authority  in  favour  of  fuch 
Kir  petitions  as  he  ftiould  find  to  be  juft.  At 
ame  time  he  annulled  their  affociation,  and 
bad  ihem  to  enter  into  any  confederacy  for  the 
ft.  The  barons  paid  no  regard  to  the  pope's 
onitrances  ;  knowine  that  the  fulminations  of 
court  of  Rome  would  be  of  little  avail,  unlefs 
were  feconded  by  the  clergy  of  England. 
^  waiting  till  Eafler,  when  the  king  promifed 
stum  them  an  anf»\*er,  they  met  by  agreement 
Umford.  There  they  affcmbled  a  force  of  a- 
5  loco  knights,  and  a  prodigious  nu  nber  of 
•  Thence  they  marched  to  Brackley,  about 
Biles  from  Oxford,  the  place  where  iJic  court 
I  rcfided.  John  hearing  of  the  approach,  fent 
Abp.  of  Canterbury,  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
others  of  his  council,  to  know  the  particulars 
^TTcqueft,  and  what  thofe  liberties  were  which 
ffo  much  importuned  him  to  grant.  The  ba- 
I  delivered  a  fchedule  containing  the  chief  ar- 
J  of  their  demands,  founded  on  the  charters 
lenry  and  Edward ;  but  which  were  in  the 
«ft  degree  diJfolcafing  to  the  king.  He  burft 
a  furious  paffion,  alkcd  the  barons  why  they 
not  alfo  demand  his  kingdom,  and  fworc  that  he 
ot.VlM.  PaatH. 


not  fufpedting  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  confe- 
deracjr  J  and  dtfired  him  to  fulminate  the  church 
cenfures  againft  thofe  who  had  mad*'  war  upon 
their  lawful  prince.  Langton  declared  that  he 
would  pafs  no  cenfure  where  he  found  no  defm- 
ciucnt ;  but  faid,  that  much  might  l)c  done,  if 
the  king  would  difmifs  fome  foreign  auxiliaries 
which  he  had  lately  brought  over.  Upon  this  John 
difbanded  a  great  t>ody  of  Germans  and  Flemings 
whom  he  had  hitherto  retained  in  his  fervice,  and^ 
Langton  refufed  to  excommunicate  a  fingle  t)a- 
ron.  The  king^  being  now  quite  defcncelefs,  waS 
obliged  at  laft  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  hid 
fubjeds.  A  conference  was  accordingly  appoint- 
ed, and  all  things  were  adjufted  for  this  mod  im- 
portant treaty.  The  king's  commiffloners  met  the 
barons  at  a  place  called  Runny-mead,  between 
Staines  and  Windfor ;  and  which  is  yet  held  in 
reverence  as  the  fpot  where  the  ftandard  of  free* 
dom  was  firft  ere^cd  In  England.  Here  the  king 
Ggned  the  charter  called  Magna  Charta\  whi^h 
continues  in  force  to  this  ddy,  and  is  ftill  regard- 
edAS  the  great  bulwark  of  Britifh  liberty.  Sec 
Magna  Charta.  This  charter,  however,  at 
the  time  that  it  was  made,  fecured  liberty  to  the 
clergy,  barons,  and  gentlemen,  much  more  than 
to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  who  did  not  for  a  long 
time  obtain  any  privileges  of  importance.  Free- 
dom of  elections  was  fecuied  to  the  clergy ;  and 
it  was  determined,  that  fines  on  them  for  any  of- 
fence, fhould  be  laid  on  in  proportion  to  the  cftateSf 
and  not  the  value  of  their  bcneftces.  The  privi- 
leges fecured  to  the  barons  were,  either  abate- 
ments in  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  laws,  or  relief 
from  aibttrary  and  ambiguous  decifions  before  the 
courts.  It  was  alio  decreed,  that  baroni  (hould 
recover  the  lands  of  their  vaflUs,  even  though 
forfeited  by  felony,  after  having  been  in  pofleflion 
of  the  crown  for  a  year  and  a  day  ;  and  no  tax 
was  to  be  impofed  without  con  fent  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  excepting  in  cafe  of  the 
captivity  of  the  king,  the  knighting  of  his  eldeft 
fon,  or  marrying  his  eldeft  daughter.  No  land 
belonging  to  any  baron  was  to  be  feized  for  a 
crown  debt,  unlefs  the  pofTcflbr  had  not  perfonal 
property  enough  to  pay  it ;  neither  was  any  vaf- 
ial  to  be  allowed  to  fell  fo  much  of  his  land  as  to 
incapacitate  him  from  performing  the  neceflary 
fervice  to  his  lord.  It  was  alfo  determined,  that 
when  the  great  council  of  the  nation  was  called^ 
the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  (hould  be  fum- 
moned  by  a  particular  writ,  and  the  Icfler  barons 
(hould  receive  a  fummohs  from  the  iheriff.  In 
K  k  k  ^?our 
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f^your  of  the  people  it  wa3  ftipulated,  that  they 
fhould  have  from  the  barons  all  the  immunities 
and  privileges  granted  by  the  king  to  the  fornoer. 
Merchants  were  to  be  allowtd  to  carry  on  their 
bufmefs  without  any  arbitrary  tolls  or  impoGtionSf 
and  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  and  return  at  plea- 
fure.  The  goods  of  every;  freeman  were  to  be 
difpofed  of  according  to  his  wilf ;  or  if  he  died 
inteftate,  the  ncareft  heir  (hould  fucceed  him. 
No  carts,  horfes,  or  wood,  were  to  be  taken  by 
the  crown  officers  without  the  confent  of  the  own- 
er, 'f  he  king's  courts  were  to  be  ftationafy,  and 
no  delay  to  be  made  in  doing  juftice  to  cf  ery  one ; 
no  freeman  fhould  be  taken  or  imprifoncd,  difpof- 
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Philip  of  France*  ofTering  to  acknowledge  ^t  ^dcft 
fon  Lewis  for  their  fovereign,  on  condition  of  hu 
protecting  them  from  the  fury  of  John  and  hi»  iner- 
cenaries.  The  French  king  accepted  their  propoM 
with  joy ;  and,  25  hoftages  which  he  dcman^kd 
being  fent  over,  began  to  make  the  moft  diligei^ 
preparations  for  this  espeditioot  regaidlwfc  of  the 
menaces  of  the  pope,  who  threatened  him  wkk 
excommanicatfon,  and  aftually  cxcommunkaiel 
his  (on  Lewi?  fomc  time  after.  The  6rft  iroqa 
who  came  to  the  afliftance  of  the  barofit^  weri 
only  a  body  of.  7 poo  nsen  ;  but,  foon  after,  Lewii 
x^ith  a  powerful  anny  landed  at  Sandwich.  Tin 
firft  ene<fl  of   (his  invafion   was,    that   mxst  a 


ftifcd  of  his  free  tenement;  outlawed  or  banilhed^  "  John's  foreign  troops  defertcd,  rcfu&ng  to  km 


linlels  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers,  occ. 
It  was  liktwifc  ftipulatcd,  that  London  (hould 
remain  in  tiie  hands  of  the  baron S/  and  the  tower 
be  configned  to  the  primate,  till  the  15 tb  of  Au- 
guft  following ;  or  tiil  the  articles  of  the  ch*p-tcr 
iliould  be  fulfilfed.  To  give  the  more  fecurity 
for  this,  the  king  allowed  them  to  choofe  25  of 
their  own  number,  to  whoTe  aothoritv  no  limits 
were  fet  either  in  extent  or  duratfon.  If  any  com- 
plaint were  made  of  a  violation  of  the  chaVter,  ei- 
ther by  the  king  or  his  olf;cers,  any  four  of  the 
barons  might  admoitifh  the  king  to  redrcfs  the 
grievance  j  and  if  fatisfa<5lion  weie  not  obtained, 
they  might  aflemblc  the  whole  council  of  25  ;  and 
they,  in  conjun^ion  with  the  great  council,  were 
empowered  to  compel  him  to  fulffl  the  charter. 
In  cafe.of  hia  refinance,  they  had  liberty  to  levy 
war  againft  him,  attack  his  caftles,  and  ufe  everjr 
kind  of  violence,  except  againft  his  pcrfon,  or 
thofe  of  the  queen  or  children*  All  men  through- 
out the  kingdom  were  bound,  under  the  penalty 
of  confifcation,  to  fwear  obedience  to  the  15  ba- 
rons ;  and  the  freeholders  of  each  county  were  to 
ChoAie  12  knights,  whofe  buGnefs  it  was  to  repeft 
^uch  evil  cuftoms  as  ought  to  be  redrcfTed  in  tei  ms 
c(  Magna  Charta.  But  although  John  had  thus 
obliged  himfcTf  by  writing,  to  allow  libertj*  to  his 
fiibjcds,  he  had  no  miud  that  they  fliould  enjoy  it 
in  reality.  The  Icnfe  of  his  fubje<ftion  to  hh  own 
vaflals  funk  deep  in  his  mind.  He  became  lullen, 
filent,  and  rfcfcrvcd. 
his   former  fiiendsj 

■JVigh^,  as  ff  to  hide  his  difgrace  in  foliludc.;  but, 
fn  leallty,  to  meditate  revenge  againft  the  barons. 
lie  lent  to  the  continent  to  enlift  a  great  body  of 
Mercenary  troops,  and  made  complaints  to  the 
6ope  of  the  iftfuifeiftions  of  the  barons  againft 
him.  The  pontiff  very  warmly  efpoirfed  his  caufc;^ 
6,  bull  was  fent  over,  anftulling  the  whole  charter ; 
at  the  fame  time  the  forcij'n  troops  anriving,  the 
f:ing  once  more  found  himfelf  in  a  Corfditiorf  to 
demand.his  o>^ti  terms  from  hU  fubje^as.  The 
barons  had  made  no  preparations  fot  war,  not 
fiifpcding  tie  introduiflioft  of  a  foreign  enemy. 
The  king,  therefore,  was  (or  fome  time  tmdifpii- 
icd  maimer  of  the  field,  and  the  moft  honidxruel- 
ik$  were  committed  by  his  army.  The  nobility 
who  had  been  moft  a<5>ive  in  procuring  the  great 
Charter,  fled  with  their  families  to  Scotland,  whaie 
they  obtained  the  prole,flion  of  king  Alexander  IL 
I>y  doing  homage  to  him.  The  barons  being  to- 
tally unable  to  raife  an  army  capable  of  contcnd- 
lil^  with  that  of  John,  applied  to  their  old  en^lroy 


againft,  the  heir  of  their  monarchy.  Many  cess 
fiderable  noblemen  left  alio  his  caufe*  and  Levi 
daily  gained  ground.  This  prince  advaaco 
to  London,  where  the  batons  and  burgberedi 
him  homage^  and  took  the  oat*h  of  allcgiiat 
after  he  had  fwom  to  confirm  the  liberlic*  anl 
privileged  of  the  people.  His  imprudence^  ham 
ever,  jn  preferring  on  all  occafions  his  Fnac 
fubje<fts  to  the  Englifh,  foon  excited  a  jcakji 
if  againft  him,  which  proved  very  prejwiid 
to  his  caufe.  This  jealoufy  was  greatly  laaak 
by  the  confeffion  of  the  count  dc  Melan,  ooei 
his  courtiers,  who  declared  on  his  death-bed,  ti 
it  was  Lewis's  defi'gn  to  exterminate  the  Efi?S 
Barons  as  traTtors,  and  to  beftov  their  digi^ 
and  cftates  upon  his  French  fobje^s*  oa  vb4 
fidelity  he  could  more  (afely  rely.  This  cmk 
a"  coqfiderable  defertion  among  Lewis's  party; i 
that  John  once  morc.found  himfelf  in  a  corAi 
to  mak6  an  effort  for  his  crown.  He  reiolTcJl 
penetrate  into  the-heart  of  the  kingdom;  *l 
for  this  purpofe,  he  departed  frcrtn  Lynar « 
took  the  road  towards  Lincolnfliirc  at  the  hcid 
a  great  body  of  troops.  His  road  lay  along  i 
fliore,  which  was- overtfowed  at  high  water;  h 
the  king,  not  being  ^pprifed  of  this,  loft  z^t 
carriages,  treafure,  and  baggage  by  their  iiifti 
He  himfelf  efcapcd  with  the  irtmofl  difficulty*  i 
arrived  at  the  abbey  of  Swinftead  ;  where  I 
.  grief  for  the  tofs.  he  had  fuftained,  atwl  thedilbid 
He  Ihunned  the  fociety  of .  ed  ftate  of  his  affairs,  threw  him  into  a  fever,  wii 
and  retired  to  the  Ifle  of  foon  appeared  to  be  attended  with  fatal  fy« 
toms.  He  died  at  Newark  in  the  year  in6, 1 
jfift  of  hfs  age,  and  i3th  of  hia  feign.  Ikl 
two  legitimate  fons :  Henry,  who  fuccecdftii 
on  the  throne,  and  was  about  aine  y^rs  of  ^ 
and  Richard,  who  was  about  (even.  He  kfti 
3  daughters ;  Jane,  married  to  Atezander  11.  U 
of  Scotland ;  Eleanor,  married  to  the  carl  of  Pd 
broke,  and  I^bHcrlla,  manied  to  the  einpax>r  F) 
d^ric  n. 

{a6.)  England,  history  of,  to  ths  dfai 
or  K.  Henry  HL  When  John  died,  the  earti 
Pembroke  was  marefchat  of  England,  and  at  i 
head  of  the  army ;  and  of  confcqucnce,  in  VM 
of  fuch  turbulence,  at  the  head  of -the  ftate.  I 
was  a  nobleman  of  great  honour  and  fidelity,  < 
had  continued  faithful  to  John  in  his  grealeSi 
verfes  of  fortune.  He  now  determined,  to  fuppfl 
the  authority  of  the  infant  prince  Hcniy;  ^ 
therefore  carried  him  immediately  to  Gloocdtl 
where  the  ceremony  of  coronation  was  perforofl^ 
ih  the  prefencc  of  Gualo  the  legate  and  a  ^ 
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«  noblOTicn,  hy  the  bilhops  of  Winchefter  and 
Hh.    Tht  foung  prince  was  obliged  to  fwear 
litjr  to  the  ^pe,  and  renew  the  homage  which 
I  tjrher  had  done  for  the  kingdom  ;  after  which 
c  carl  of  Penn broke  was  chofen  prote^or.    Till 
rnn-  IJL  arrived  at  the  years  of  maturity,  the 
inf^ftions  of  his  rrign  can  only  be  confidered  as 
:  afts  of  his  tutors.   Pembroke  c?iufcd  him  grant 
^cw  chaner  of  liberties,  confifting  of  the  con- 
ffions  exported  from  John,  with  fome  altera- 
^3 ;  and  the  next  year  it  was  renewed,  with  the 
flition  of  fome  other  articles.  Thus  thefe  famous 
xrtcTS  were  brought  very  nearly  to  the  (hapc  in 
iich  they  have  ever  Cnce  ftood  ;  and  they  were, 
nng  many  generatiiyiis,  efteemrd  the  moft  fa- 
si  ranjpart  to  national  liberty  and  independence. 
'they  fecured  the  rights  of  aU  orders  of  men, 
ty  were  anxiouny  defended  by  all,  and  became 
I  manner  the  bafis  of  the  Englifh  constitution  i 
md  of  contraa:,  which  both  limited  the  antho*. 
f  of  the  king,  and  enfuncd  the  conditional  alle- 
«cc  of  his  fubjeds.    Though  often  violated, 
7  were  ftiM  claimed  and  recalled  by  the  nobilf. 
r?^^^^ ;  -'nd  as  no  precedents  were  fuppo- 
wi!d  that  infringed  them,  they  rather  acqul- 
I  than  loft,  authority,  from  the 'frequent  at- 
ipr»  made  againft  them,  in  feveral  ages,  by  re- 
^ind  arbitrary  power.     Thefe  charters  were 
''(L     *^  ^y  Pembi-oke  as  arguments  to  draw 
the  raalecontent  barons  from  their  allegiance 
Lewis.    He  reprcfented  to  them,  that,  what- 
r  jcaloufy  they  might  have  entertained  again^ 
ate  king,  a  young  prince,  the  Jinci!  heir  of 
r  anaent  monarchs,  had  now  fucccedcd  to  the 
»Ci  without  fucceeding  cither  to  the  refent- 
m  or  principles  of  his  predcceflbr :  That  the 
*me  expedient,  which  they  had  employed, 
ailing  ra  a  foreign  potentate,  had,  happily  for 
B^aiweH  as  for  the  nation*  failed  of  entire 
*w ;  and  it  was  i^ill  in  their  power,  by  a  quick 
^  to  their  duty,  to  reftore  the  independence 
■'je  kingdom,  and  to  fccure  that  liberty  for 
ch  they  fo  zealoufly  contended  :  That,  as  all 
offences  of  the  barons  were  now  buried  in 
^%  they  ought,  on  their  part,  to  forget  their 
pjjims  againft  their  Jate  fovereign,;  who,  if 
Md  been  any  wife  blamcable  in  his  condud, 
Ifn  to  his  fon  the  falntary  warning  to  avoid 
Jtths,  which  had  led  to  fuch  fatal  extremities: 
•that,  having  now  obtained" a  charter  for  theii- 
™«,  It  was  their  intercft  to  (how,  by  their 
ooa,  that  that  aufiifition  was  not  incompatt- 
*rth  their  allegiance ;  and  that  the  rights  of 
«f"g  and  people,  Co  far  from  being  hoftile  and 
^tCjmieht  mutually  fupport  and  fuftain  each 
r*,  Jw^fc  confiderations,  enforced  by  Pem- 
^  •  known  chara<5ter  of  conftancy  and  fidelity, 
^7^^  great  influence  on  the  barons.     Moft 
^  began  to  negociate  with  him,  and  many 
^  returned  to  their  duty.    Meantime  I^wis 
^«cd  to  difguft  thofe  of  his  own  party  by  the 

to2^  ^^^^  ***  ^**^***y  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  French, 
"^^^fnt  over  to  France,  therefore,  and 
'Siitfrdh  fuccours,  he  found  that  his  party 
I  pjaUy  weaker  than  before,  by  the  defertion 
»  T  »i  ?  confederates ;  and  that  the  death  of 
Jjotm  had,  contrary  to  his  expeaattons,  oc- 
'^'^  the  total  niifl  of  bb  affairr.    In  a  ttiort 
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time  Penrrbroke  was  fo  much  ftrengthencd  by  de- 
ferters  from  Lewis's  party,  that  he  ventured  to 
inveft  Mount  Sord ;  though  upon  the  approach 
of  the  count  de  Pcrche  with  the  French  army,  he 
defifted  from  that  enterprife.    The  French  general 
immediately  marched  to  Lincoln  ;  and,  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  town,  laid  fiege  to  the  caftle,  and 
foon  reduced  U  to  extremity.     Pembroke  fum- 
moned  his  forces  from  every  quarter,  in  order  to 
relieve  this  important  place ;  and  he  appeared  f6 
much  fuperior  tq  the  French,  that  they  ihut  thcm- 
felres  up  within  the  city,  rcfolving  to  take  fhelter 
there.    But  the  garrifon  of  the  caftle,  having  re- 
ceived a  ftrong  reinforcement,  made  a  vigorous 
fallytipon  the  befiegers,  while  the  Englifti  army 
aflaulted  them  from  wtthout.    The  French  army 
was  totally  routed;  the  count  de  Perchc  with 
only  two  perfohs  more  were  killed ;  but  many  of 
the  chief  commanders,  and  about  400  knights^ 
were  made  prifoners.   On  the  nci^s  of  this  event, 
Lewis  raifed  the  (icgc  of  Dover,  and  retired  to 
London  ;  where  he  received  intelligence  of  a  new 
difafler,  which  put  an  end  to  all  his  hopes.    A 
French  8eet,   which  carried  a  ftrong  reinforce^ 
tnent,  had  appeared' on  the  ooaft  of  Kent ;  where 
they  were  attacked  and  repuUcd  with  conllderable 
lofs,  by  Philip  IVAlbiney.     He  is  faid  to  have 
gained  the  vidory  hy  the  following  ftratagem. 
Having  got  the  wind  of  the  French,   he  came 
down  upon  them  with  violence ;  and  throwing  on 
their  face^  a  great  quantity  of  <}uicklime,  which 
he  ptirpofely  carried  On  board,  they  wercfo  blind- 
ed that  they  were  diCibled  from  defending  them- 
felvcs.    This  misfortune  fo  difcouraged  the  barons 
Who  yet  adhered  to  Lew4S,  that  they  came  from 
every  quarter  to  make  their  fubmifhon  to  Pem- 
broke ;  and  Lewis  himfelf,  finding  -his  a/fairs  to- 
tally defperate,  was  glad  to  make  his  efcapc  from 
a  country  where  every  thing  was  become  hoftile 
to  him.    He  therefore  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
•Prote^oi* ;  promifed  to  evacuate  the  kingdom ; 
and  only  (Hpulated,  in  return,  an  indemnity  to  his 
adherents,  and  a  reftitutron  of  .their  honours  and 
fortunes,  tbgethef  with  the  free  and  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  thofe  liberties  which  |iad  been  granted  to 
the  reft  of  the  nation.    When  the  king  grew  up» 
he  was  found  to  be  very  unfit  for  the  government 
of  fuch  a  turbulent  people  as  the  Fngliih  at  that 
time  were.    Though  his  temper  was  mild  and 
humane,  he  was  vpry  weak,  fickle,  and  irrefolute. 
He  difgufted  the  people  by  the  cartlfes  he  beftow- 
ed  on  foreigners ;  and  this  difguft  rofe  once  to 
fuch  a  height,  that  the  barons  refiifed  to  aflTemble 
in  the  general  council,  at  his  dcfire.    When  com* 
manded  to  do  fo,  they  fent  a  meflage  to  Henry, 
defiring  htm  to  dtfmHs  his  foreigners ;  otberwife 
they  would  drive  both  him  and  them  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  put  the  crown  on  the  head  of  one 
who  was  more  worthy  to  wear  it.    Heniy  heaped 
riches  upon  his  foreign  favourites  in  a  manner 
which  he  could  by  no  means  afford :  this  often 
brought  htm  into  very  great  (traits ;  and  to  relieve 
himfelf,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  many 
arbitrary  meafures,  which  he  could  not  otherwile 
have  chofen.     Nothing,  however,  of  great  mo- 
ment happened  till  1255,  when  the  Pope  embark- 
ed Henry  tn  a  fchemc  for  the  conqueft  of  Naples, 
an  enterprife  which,  involved  him  for  fonic  years 
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in  very  grtat  expence  ^nd  trouble,  at  well  as  dif- 
grace.  The  court  of  Rome  fomc  time  before  had 
reduced  the  kingdom  of  Sialy  to  the  fame  Oate 
of  feudal  vHfTalage  which  Hie  pretended  to  cxer- 
dfe  over  England ;  but  M^unfroy,  an  ufurper»  un- 
der pretence  of  governing  the  kingdom  for  the 
lawful  hetr»  h^d  (eizod  the  crown,  and  was  refol- 
ded to  rejetft  the  Pope's  authority.  As  the  Pope 
Ibund  that  his  own  force  alone  was  not  fuffictcnt 
to  gain  his  point,  he  had  recourfe  to  Richard  £. 
of  Cornwall,  the  king's  brother,  who  had  fucb 
talents  for  amaffing  money,  that  be  was  reckoned 
the  richeft  prince  in  C^riftendom.  To  hiqa  the 
Pope  offered  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  upon  the 
fingle  condition  of  his  con<juenng  it  from  the  u* 
furper.  Richard  was  too  wife  to  accept  this  offer; 
upon  which  the  Pope  applied  to  Henry,  and  of- 
fered him  the  crown  of  Sic^y  for  his  ad  fon  £d- 
jnund,  Henry»  dazzled  by  thiA  propofal,  with* 
out  refle^ing  on  the  confequences,  or  confulting 
his  brother  or  tbe  parliament,  gave  the  Pope  un- 
limited credit  to  expend  whatever  fums  he  thought 
neceifary  for  the  conquefl  of  Sicily.  In  confc- 
quence  of  this  grant*  his  holinefs  determined  to 
exert  his  apoftolical  authority  to  the  utmoft,  in 
extorting  money  from  the  £nglifb.  A  crufade 
was  publifhed,  requiring  every  one  who  had  taken 
the  CTofs  again  ft  the  infidels,  or  even  trowed  to  ad» 
vance  money  for  that  purpose,  to  fupport  the  war 
9gainft  Mainfioyi  whom  he  accufed  as  being  a 
more  terrible  enemy  to  the  Chriflian  ^ith  than  any 
Saracen.  A  tenth  on  all  the  ccclenaflical  bene- 
^ces  in  England  was  levied  for  3  years ;  and  or- 
ders were  given  to  excommunicate  tbe  bifhops 
who  did  not  make  pun^ual  payment.  A  gr4nt 
was  made  to  the  king  of  the  goods  of  intcflate 
clergyman,  as  well  as  of  the  revenues  of  vacant 
benences  and  of  nonrefidents.  Thefe  taxations, 
l)owever  grievous,  w^rc  fubmittcd  to  with  little 
SQurmurin^ ;  but  another  fuggefted  by  the  bifhop 
of  I^ereford  excited  the  moft  violent  clamours. 
This  prelate,  who  at  that  time  refidcd  at  Rome, 
drew  bills  on  all  th^  abbots  and  bifhops  of  tbe 
Jiingdom,  to  tbe  amount  of  no  Ufs  than  150,540 
merks,  which  he  granted  to  Italian  merchants  in 
ponfideration  of  the  money  they  had  advanced  for 
the  fupport  of  the  Sicilian  war.  As  it  was  appre- 
hended, that  the  Englifl)  clergy  would  not  cafily 
fubmit  to  fuch  an  extraordinary  demand,  a  com- 
miflion  was  given  to  Ruftand,  the  Pope's  legate, 
to  ufe  his  authority.  An  affcmbly  of  tbe  prelates 
and  abbots  w^  accordingly  fummoned ;  v  ho,  on 
hearing  the  propofal  fandtified  with  the  names 
both  of  tbe  Pope  and  King,  were  flruck  with  the 
Vtmoft  fiirprif(p  and  indignation.  A  violent  alter* 
cation  took  place;  during  which  the  legate  told 
them,  that  all  ecclefiaflical  benefices  were  the  pro- 


fuccefs  as  before.    The  king,  however,  had  bi< 
volved  himfelf  in  fo  much  debt,  that  a  large  fop 
ply  WBS  become  abfolutely  neceffary ;  and  as  tbjd 
could  by  no  means  be  obtained  from  pariiamesS, 
he  was  now  reduced  to  the  humfliating  expcdxo) 
of  going  about  amone  fuch  of  his  fu^je^  as  ki 
thought  mofl  attached  to  bim,  and  begging  affii 
ancc  from  them  at  their  own  houfes.    At  ksfi 
bis  barons,  perceiving  the  exigencies  to  wbkh  k| 
was  reduced,  feemcd  willing  to  afford  him  ak!^ 
and,  upon  his  promidng  to  grant  them  a  plcu^ 
redrefs  of  grievances,  a  very  liberal  fupply 
obtained,  for  which  he  renewed  their  chairtcr 
U)or<i  than  ufual  folemnity.    All  the  prdatet 
abbots  were  aflcmbled  with  burning  tapers  is 
hands ;  tbe  magna  charta  was  read  in  their 
fence ;  and  they  denounced  fentcnoe  of 
munication  upon  all  who  (hould  infringe  ^ 
decifions.    They  then  put  out  their  tapers  oftt 
ground,  and  exclaimed,  **  May  every  £oni  d 
proves  falfe  to  this  agreement  fo  flink  axMl 
in  hell."   The  king  fubjoined,  "  So  hdp  me  (M 
I  will  inviolably  Hcep  ail  thefe  things,  as  I 
man,  as  I  am  a  Chriflian,  as  I  am  a  kairiit,  I 
^s  I  am  a  king  crowned  and  anointed.'*  Kolb 
had  tbe  king  received  the  fupplies  of  wbick 
ftood  fo  much  in  need,  than  he  forgot  all  kw 
gagements,  put  his  conBdence  eotirely  in  6 
counfellors,  and  evaded  or  broke  through  ia 
berlefs  inftances  tbe  charters  he  bad  given. 
condu^  rendered  him  fo  obnoxious  to  the ' 
that  Simon  jMountfort  £.  of  Leicefter,  a  ■ 
very  violent  and  ambitious  temper,  determiad 
attempt  an  innovation  in  tbe  government 
formed  a  powerful  confederacy  againit  the  I 
and  the  dcfigns  of  the  confpiratora  were  eM 
ly  put  in  execution  in  xa58«   Henry  had  lain 
ed  a  parliament  in  expedation  of  receiving 
plies  for  his  Sicilian  projed }  when  the  * 
peared  in  the  hall,  clad  in  complete  arrooar, 
their  fwords  by  their  fides.    The  king,  i 
with  this  unufual  appearance,  alkrd  them 
was  their  purpofe,  and  whether  they  pri 
to  make  hira  their  prifoner  ?   Roger  Btgod,  1 
Marelchal,  anfwered  in  name  of  the  relt,  tk 
was  not  their  prifoner ;  that  they  even  btei 
to  grant  him  large  fupplies,  in  order  to  ^ 
on  the  throne  of  Sicily ;  that  they  only  expd 
fome  return  for  (bis  expence  and  icrviee;  aid] 
as  the  king  had  frequently  made  fubmifljaM 
the  parliaoocnt,  had  acknowledged  his  paft 
and  had  ftill  allowed  himfclT^o  be  carried  i 
iame  path,  which  gave  them  fucb  reatbo  of 
pUint,  he  muft  now  yield  to  more  ftnS  i:§ 
tions,  and  confer  authority  on  thofe  who 
able  and  willing  to  redrefs  the  public  gfieij 
Henry  inflantly  a^fured  them  of  hit  intcntioQ 


perty  of  thp  Pope,  and  that  he  might  difpofc  of    grant  thfrm  ^11  poihble  fatisfa^on  ;  and  for 


them  as  he  pleafed.  The  affair  ended,  however, 
in  the  fubmiffion  of  the  clergy ;  but  the  baron« 
flill  continued  reffa^ory,  and  for  fome  time  an- 
fwered the  king's  demands  of  fupplies  with  exr 
poftulations;  urging  the  king's  partiality  to  fo- 
reigners, and  the  various  injuries  the  nation  had 
fuftained  fiom  the  lervanisof  the  crown.  The 
great  council  of  the  nation,  which  had  latdy  ob- 
tamed  the  name  of  PAttiAUfiHT,  was  therefore 
diflblvedi  and  another  caUed|  but  with  ^&  litUe 


purpofe  fummoned  another  parliament  at  Osk 
to  digcft  the  new  plan  of  govemmem,  and  ti 
led  proper  pexibns  who  were  to  be  eotmfted  t 
the  chief  authority.     This  aifembly,  aftcrva 
called  tbe  mad  parliament^  went  very  cxpeditifl 
ly  to  work  on  the  bufiuefs  of  refbrmaltoo :  14' 
rons  were  appointed,  with  (uprcme-authorilM 
reform  abufes,  and  Leicefter  was  pUced  attM 
head.    Their  firft  fiep  was  to  order  4  kajght»l 
bp  chofcQ  gut  ofe^cb  couptyi  who  ihoold  exaxptf 
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oto  the  ftitc  of  their  refpeaiTC  conftituents,  and 
boukl  aUcnd  at  the  emuing  parliament  to  give 
RformatbD  of  their  complaints.    They  ordained 
bat  three  (e£Boni  of  parliament  fhould  be  regu- 
u\j  bdd  e? ery  year ;  that  a  new  high  iheriff 
bouki  be  eleded  annually ;  that  no  wards  nor 
iftlci  (hould  be  entrufted  to  foreigners,  no  new 
ordU  made,  nor  the  revenues  of  any  counties  let 
0  firm.    The(e  confiitutions  were  To  ju(t»  that 
vnc  of  them  remain  to  this  day.    But  the  parlia- 
Knt  having  thus  obtained  the  fovereign  power, 
pok  care  not  to  part  with  it  again.    They  not 
ftlf  protraded  the  tin^e  of  then-  litting  under  va- 
'm$  pretences ;  but  at  laft  had  the  effrontery  to 
ipofc  an  oath  upon  every  individual  of  the  na« 
QO,  dcclariog  an  implicit  obedience  to  all  the 
icaks  executed,  or  to  be  yet  executed,  by  the 
Sons  who  were  thus  appointed  as  nilers.  They 
9t  ODly  abridged  the  authority  of  the  king,  but 
It  efficacy  of  parliament  alfo ;  giving  up  to  la 
jiyat  the  whole  parliaipentary  power  between 
ch  icffioD,~Their  ufurpations  were  firft  oppo- 
d  by  the  knights  of  the  (hire,  whom  they  theni- 
ks  had  appointed.    Thcfe  had  for  ibme  time 
isn  to  be  regularly  aifembled  in  a  ieparate 
Pikf  to  condder  of  the  national  grievances ;  the 
t  of  which  waa  the  condud  of  the  24  rulers« 
ky  rcprelented,  \\iit  though  the  king  had  per- 
nncd  all  (hat  was  required  of  him,  the  baroas 
d  hitherto  done  nothing  on  their  part  that  (how- 
tso  equal  regard  for  the  people ;  that  their  own 
tercft  and  power  feemed  the  only  aim  of  all  their 
creets  and  they  even  called  upon  the  king's 
icA  fon  prince  Edwaid  to  interpofe  his  auth<xi- 
,  and  (ave  the  fmking  nation.    The  prince  wi^ 
this  time  about  it  years  of  age,  and  by  his  ac- 
c  and  refolute  condudt  had  iufpired  the  nati6n 
kh  great  hopes.    He  told  thole  who  nude  th(p 
■plication  to  him,  that  he  had  fwpro  to  the  late 
nAitutions ;  and,  on  that  account,  though  they 
ere  contrary  to  his  own  private  opinions,  he  was 
blred  not  to  infringe  them.   At  the  lame  time, 
nvcver,  he  fent  a  meflage  tp  the  barons,  requi- 
■S  them  to  bring  their  undertaking  to  an  end, 
otherwifc  to  cxped  the  mbft  vigorous  relift- 
cc  to  their  ufurpations^     On  this  the  barons 
ffc  obliged  to  publifh  a  new  code  of  laws, 
i^h,  though  it  contained  (carce  any  thing  ma- 
(ial,  yet,  it  was  fuppoied,  would  for  a  while 
«£lc  the  cyea  of  the  people,  until  they  could 
U  meafurcs  to  eftabliih  their  authority  upon 
Ter  foundations,    In  this  manner,  under  yarious 
stences,  they  continued  their  power  for  three 
OTft ;  while  the  whole  nation  loudly  condemned 
leir  treacbenr,  and  the  J^ope  at  laft  abfolved  the 
ing  and  his  (ut^eds  from  the  oath  they  had  taken 
>  obey  their  injundions.    Soon  after  this,  a  par- 
vncnt  was  called,  and  the  king  re'mftated  in  his 
Jncr  authority.    The  barons  were  obliged  to 
nmit  for  a  time ;  but  the  £.  of  Leiccfler  having 


di^S^ceful  and  difadvantageous  terms  that  can 
be  imagined.     They  were  reftored  to  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  kingdom,  took  pcfTeffion  of  alt 
the  royal  caftles  and  fortrefies,  and  even  named 
the  officers  of  the  king's  houfeboki.    They  fum- 
moned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford,  to  iettk 
the  plan  of  government ;  and  by  this  aflembly  it 
was  enaded,  that' the  authority  of  the  24  barons 
fhould  continue  not  only  during  the  life  of  king 
Henry,  but  alfo  during  that  of  prince  Edward. 
Tbete  fcandalous  conditions  would  have  been  ea- 
fily  complied  with  by  king  Henry ;  but  they  were 
utteriy  rejeded  by  prince  Edward,  and  a  civil  war 
immediately  enfued.    The  prince  was  at  firft  (be- 
cefsful ;  but,  through  his  impctuofity,  occafioned 
the  lofs  of  a  great  battle,  in  which  bis  father  and 
uncle  were  taken  prifoners,  and  he  himfelf  was 
obliged  foon  after  to  furrender  to  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cefter.    The  kinp;  was  now  reduced  to  the  rooft 
deplorable  fituation.    His  partifans  were  totally 
diiarmed,  while  thofe  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter  ftiti 
kept  themfdves  in  an  (^enfive  polture.   Leicefter 
feized  the  eftates  of  no  fewer  than  18  barona; 
engrofliKl  to  himiirif  the  ranfom  of  aU  the  priion- 
ers  i  monopolized  the  falc  of  wool  to  foitign  noir- 
kets ;  and  at  laft  ordained  that  all  power  (bouki 
be  ezerciled  by  9  perfonSf  who  were  to  be  ckoicn 
by  three  others,  or  the  majority  of  them ;  ami 
theie  three  were  the  eari  of  Leicefter  himielf,  the 
earl  of  GlouceAcif,  and  the  bi(hop  of  Chichefter. 
The  miferable  fituadon  to  which  the  kingdom 
was  now  reduced,  proved  at  laft  the  means  of  fet- 
tling the  government  on  a  more  proper  founda- 
tion.   Leicefter,  to  fecure  himfelf,  was  obliged  to 
have  re(:o«rfe  to  an  aid,  till  now,  entirely  un- 
known in  England,  namely,  that  of  the  Ixxly  of 
the  people.    He  palled  a  parliament,  where,  be- 
fides  the  barons  of  his  own  party,  and  feveral  ec- 
deiiaftics  who  were  not  proper  tenants  of  the 
crown,  he  ordered  returns  to  be  made  of  two 
knights  from  every  ftiire ;  and  alfo  deputies  from  the 
borougbf ,  which  had  been  hitherto  confidered  as 
too  inconfiderable  to  be  allowed  any  (hare  in  the 
legiHation.    This  parliament  was  called  on  the 
aoth  Jan.  1265  :  and  here  we  find- the  firft  outline 
of  an  Engliih  HotJSE  of  Commohs;  an  inftl- 
tution  which  has  ^ver  (ince  been  juftly  conft- 
dered  as  the  bulwark  of  Britifti  liberty.   The  new 
parliament  was  far  firom  being  fo  compliant  tp 
Leicefter  as  he  bad  expeded.  Manv  of  the  barons 
who  had  hitherto  ftedfaftly  adhend  to  his  party, 
were  difgufted  with  his  boundlefs  ambition ;  and 
the  people  began  to  wiih  for  the  re-eftabltftiment 
of  royal  authority.    Leicefter  at  laft,  to  make  a 
merit  of  what  he  could  not  prevent,  releafed  prince 
Ediraid  from  his  confinement,  and  had  him  intro- 
duced at  Weftminfter-hall,  where  his  freedom  waa 
confirmed  by  the  unanimous  roice  of  the  barons. 
But  though  Leicefter  had  all  the  popularity  of  re^ 
ftoring  the  prince,  he  was  yet  politic  enough  to 


^Bicd  the  Wdlh,  who  at  this  time  made  an  imip-  keep  him  guarded  by  his  emifTaries,  who  wafched 

m  into  England,  the  kingdom  was  reduc^  to  all  bisadions.   At  laft,  however,  he  found  meant 

k  ffloft  deplorable  fituation.    The  pufillanimity  to  make  bn  efcape.    The  D»  of  Gloucefter,  bdng 

f  the  king  prevented  any  propci  or  judicious  dilgufted  with  Ldccfter,  retired  firom  court,  and 

method  from  being  purfued  for  extricating  the  went  to  his  eftates  on  the  borders  of  Wales.    Hit 

(opW  from  tbdr  diftreiles;  and  at  laft  a  treatr  antagooift  purfued  him,  and  to  give  the  greater 

rai  coDdudcd  with  the  barons  00  the  moft  authority  to  bis  annS|  carried  the  king  and  prince 

of 
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ttf  Walea  dong  with  him 

Edward  whh  the  opportunity  he  had  fo  long  de- 
fircd.  Being  fiirniihed  biy  the  carl  of  Glouccfter 
with  an  horfe  of  extraordinary  fwiftncfB,  he  eficaped 
from  his  guardsv  who  were  not  able  to  come  up 
with  him-;  and  the  appearance  of  a  body  of  troops 
belonging  to  Glonceiter  foon  put  an  end  to  their 
purfuit.  The  prince  no  fooncr  recovered  his  li- 
betty,  than  the  royalifts  joined  him  from  all  quir- 
ters,  and  an  army  wa«  f<K>n  procured  which  Lei- 
cefter  could  not  withftaod«  This  nobleman  now 
lound  himfelf  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  king- 
<)om ;  furrounded  by  his  enemies ;  and  debarred 
from  all  communication  with  his  friends  by  the 
river  Severn,  whofe  bridges  Edward  had  broken 
<iown.  In  thiB  extremity,  he  wrote  to  his  Ton  to 
liaftcn  to  his  aiilUnce  from  London^  with  a  con- 
fiderable  army  which  he  had  under  his  command. 
With  this  view  his  fon  advanced  to  Kenilworth ; 
but  here  be  was  furprifcd,  and  his  army  entirely 
di^terfed  by  prince  Edward.  The  young  prince, 
immediately  after  this  vidory,  advanced  again  ft 
Leicefter  himfelf;  who,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  his 
ion's  army«  bad  palTed  the  Severn  in  boats.  He 
was  by  no  means  able  to  cope  with  the  royalifts ; 
his  men  being  inferior  both  in  numben  and  refo- 
lutios  to  their  antagonifts.  His  army  was  defeat- 
ed with  great  Qanghter.  LeiccAcr  himfelf  was 
Aain,  though  he  called  out  for  quarter,  together 
with  his  eldeft  fon  Henry,  and  about  i6o  knightu 
and  other  gentlemen.  The  old  king  had  been 
purpofely  placed  by  the  rebels  in  the  front  of  the 
battle*  where  he  was  wounded »  and  in  great  das- 
her of  being  killed;  but,  crying  out,  **  I  am  Henry 
«f  Winchcfter  your  king,'*  be  was  faved  and  put 
,sn  a  place  of  f^^urity  by  his  fon.  who  had  run  to 


iiis  aififtaace.  The  body  of  LeiceAer  .being  found 
among  the  dead,  was  barbarouily  mangled  by  one 
Roger  Mortimer ;  and  then  ^ot  to  his  widow,  as 
a  tefliraony  of  the  royal  party's  fucccfs  and  bar- 
barity. This  vidkory,  gained  at  Evcflmm,  proved 
^cciAve  in  favour  of  the  royal  party.  Almod  all 
the  barons  hadened  to  make  their  fubmifliont, 
and  opened  their  gates  to  the  king.  The  Ifle  of 
Axholme  alone,  and  that  of  £ly,  ventured  to  hokl 
out,  but  were  at  la{l  reduced,  as  well  as  the  caftle 
of  Dover,  by  the  valour  of  prince  £dvvard.  Adam 
<le  Gordon,  a  courageous  baron,  maintained  him- 
felf for  fome  time  in  the  foreils  of  Uampihtre,  and 
by  his  depredations  obliged  the  prince  to  lead  a 
body  of  troops  againfi  him.  £dward  attacked  the 
camp  of  the  rebels ;  and  tranfported  by  the  ar* 
<lour  of  ai5lion,  leaped  over  the  trench  with  a  few 
followers,  and  encountered  Gordon  himfelf  in 
iinglc  cortbat.  The  vidtory  was  long  difputed 
between  thefe  two  valiant  combatants ;  but  ended 
at  laft  in  the  prince's  favour,  who  wounded  his 
ant^^onift,  t-brew  him  from  his  horfr,  and  took 
bim  prifoner.  He  not  only  granted  him  his  life ; 
but  introduced  him  that  very  night  to  the  queen 
at  Guildford,  procured  his  pardon,  and  was  ever 
after  faithfully  fervcd  by  him.  In  inri,  prince 
Edward,  having  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
<lom,  UEidenook  an  expedition  to  the  HolyL.and, 
where  he  fignalised  himfelf  by  many  ads  of  va- 
lour.- The  king's  health  declifved  viAbly  after  the 
<leparture  of  his  fon  4  and  at  Uft,  woiti^out  with 
c^esand  the  infinniiics  of  age,  he  expired  at  St 
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This  fiimiOied  young    Edmondfbury  on  the  i6th  Nov.  1271,  in  the  64^ 
year  of  his  age  and  the  56th  of  his  reign. 

(27.)  England,  history  op,  to  the  deati 
OF  K*  Edward  I,  or  IV.  Prince  Edward  hM 
reached  Sicily  in  his  return  from  the  Holy  Lsai^ 
when  he  received  an  account  of  bbfather**  death 
at  which  he  exprcfled  much  concern.  A«  he  kne< 
that  England  was  at  that  time  in  a  ftate  of  petki 
tran<4uillity,  he  was  in  no  hafte  to  return,  h$ 
fpent  near  a  year  in  France  before  he  made  hit  a| 
pearance  in  England.  He  was  received  br  !i 
i'ubjeds  vnth  the  utmoft  joy,  apd  crowned  1 
Wcftminlter  by  Robert  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  d 
the  x^th  of  Auguft,  1274.  He  imrartiiateiy  i( 
pKcd  himfelf  to  the  cornicing  of  thofe  diibidB 
which  the  civil  commotions,  and  weak 
tration  of  his  father,  had  introduced.  A.^^ 
of  ftri(ft  jnftice,  bordering  on  •fcverity,  wasao 
duced  and  kept  up  throtigJi  the  whole  of  his  «^ 
The'  Jews  were  the  only  part  of  his  fobjcdi 
Edward  opprefled.  Many  arbitrary  taxes  wd 
leried  upon  them  ;  280  of  them  were  bailed  i 
once  for  adulterating  the  coin  ;  the  goods  of  d 
reft  were  con6fcated,  and  all  of  thcrn  baoiftl 
the  kingdom.  In  1276,  the  king  vndeiloakl 
expedition  againft  Lewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  d 
had  refofed  to  do  homage  for  his  crown,  t! 
Goaqueftof  that  countty  was  not  folly  accomfil 
«d  till  1283  ;  after  which  the  principality  of  Wal 
was  ;innexed  to  the  crown  of  England,  ajod  then 
forth  gave  a  title  to  the  king's  eldeft  foo.  [t 
WALts.)  In  1286,  the  fettlrment  of  Wda 
peai^d  fo  complete,  that  the  king  went  Mbrcai 
order  to  make  peace  between  Alfonfo  IIT,  kisy i 
Arragon  and  Phijip  IV.  of  France,  who  bad  a  I 
-pute  about  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.    He  fticcerfl 


in  his  Tiegociations ;  but,  (laying  abroad  3  yea 
he  found  that  many  diforders  had  been  fntrodtia 
4n  his  abfence.  Maoy  inftances  of  robbery  d 
violence  had  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  Eof  I^ 
but  the  corruption  of  the  judges,  was  of  ftfti  bki 
dangerous  confequence.  Edward  fumrooned' 
pariiament,  and  brought  the  judges  to  a  tiiil 
where  all  of  them  exc^t  two,  who  were  dafl 
men,  being  convided,  were  fined,  and  deprfi 
from  their  office.  The  amoimt  of  the  fine*  k^ 
upon  them  is  a  fufiRcient  proof  of  their  guilt,  h 
ing  alM)ve  100,000  mcrks ;  an  immenfe  fum  in  ^^ 
days,  which  it  was  impoffible  they  could  obtfl 
honeftly.  The  king  afterwards  made  all  the  se( 
judges  fwear  that  they  would  take  no  bribes;  W 
the  depofing  and  fining  the  eld  ones  was  the  od 
effectual  remedy.  In  1291,  king  Edward  \xp 
to  meditate  the  conqucft  of  Scotland,  whtcb «« 
ployed  him  during  the  reft  of  his  life ;  but  ^ta* 
though  that  kingdom  was  by  him  tedoced  totk 
grcateft  diftrefs,  he  was  never  able  to  accompJ* 
(See  Scotland.)  At  the  fanw  time,  be  wa'*« 
gaged  in  expenfive  contefts  with  France;  a^ 
thefe  mi>ltiplied  wars  and  preparations  for  was 
by  obliging  him  to  hare  frequent  recourfe  to  p» 
liamentary  ftippliee,  became  the  remote  cau£:s^ 
gieat  and  important  changes  in  the  govemrrtit 
The  parliament  was  modelled  into  the  fbnn  vi^ 
has  continued  ever  fincc.  As  a  great  part  of  tbj 
property  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  introdoAiofl™ 
commerce  and  improvements  in  agricoHure,  ** 
tians£exrcd  from  the  baroas  to  the  infaior  rae^ 
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t  people,  their  coofcnt  was  thought  necefHrry  for 
lliiag  the  fupplies.  The  king  accordingly  ilfued 
liu  to  the  (heri^Fsi  enjoining  them  to  fend  to 
kriiamenty  along  with  two  knights  of  the  ihire» 
fo  deputies  from  each  borough  within  their 
Mnty^  provided  with  fufficient  powers  fronn  their 
Aditucuts  to  grant  fuch  demands  as  they  ihould 
ink  rcafonabic  for  the  fafety  of  the  ftate*  The 
urges  of  thcfc  deputies  were  to  be  born  by  the 
roughs  which  fent  tbera  ;  and  fo  far  were  they 
vu  coaddering  this  deputation  as  ao  honour^ 
it  DOtbiog  could  be  more  difpleafing  to  any  bo> 
ti^h  thaa  to  be  thus  obliged  to  fend  a  deputy, 
tu  any  individual  than  to  be  thus  chofen.  The 
thoiity  of  thcfe  commoners,  however,  increafed 
ruugh  time.  Their  union  gave  them  weight ; 
d  it  became  cuftomary  among  them,  in  i^etum 
Ibe  fupplies  which  they  granted,  to  prcfcut 
titions  to  the  crown  for  the  redrefs  of  grievan- 
fc  The  more  the  king's  necefiities  increafed^ 
:  more  he  found  it  ncceflary  to  give  them  an 
Ciily  redrefs ;  till,  from  requefting,  the  com- 
su  proi'eeded  to  demanding ;  and  having  all 
:  property  of  the  nation,  they  began  alfo  to  be 
fltfled  of  the  power.  Edward,  commonly  cal- 
tiic  1ft,  though  in  reality  the  I  Vth  of  the  name, 
lie  is  ftiled  by  Marcel,  died  of  a  dyfentery  at 


ift  till  he  had  finally  fubdued  the  kingddm.  But 
new  king  was  of  a  very  different  difpofitioa 
m  his  father.  The  Scots  gradually  recovered 
ur  power,  and,  in  iji^t  gave  the  Englifh  fuch 
eirtbic  defeat  at  Bannockbum,  that  for  many 
tn  after,  no  fuperiority  of  numbers  could  en- 
irage  them  to  look  the  Scots  in  the  face.    See 

OTLAND. 

x8.)  England,  history  or,  to  the  depo- 
noN  AND  MURDER  OF  £dward  ll.  Edward 
being  a  prince  of  a  weak  underflanding,  though 
iued  with  no  remarkable  bad  qualities,  his  reign 
•  one  continued  (cries  of  quarrels  with  his  tur- 
tnt  fubjctfU.  His  favourites  were  the  mofl  ge- 
al  caufes  of  difcontent.  The  firft  of  thefe  was 
c  Piers  Gaveftoii,  the  fon  of  a  Gafcon  knight  of 
tte  diftiodtion,  who  had  honourably  ferved  the 
c  kina,  and  who,  in  reward  for  his  itrvices,  had 
liined  an  eftablifhaicnt  for  his  fon  in  the  family 
the  prince  of  Wales.  To  be  the  favourite  of  a 
^,  is  no  doubt  a  fu(lic:cnt  offence  to  the  cour- 
".  Nurabcrlefs  faults  were  therefore  found 
tb  Gavefton  by  the  Englifh  barons.  When  the 
»g  went  over  to  France  to  cfpoufe  the  princefs 
*rila,  to  whom  he  had  been  long  contraded, 
istfion  was  left  guardian  of  the  realm,  with 
ore  ample  powers  than  had  ufually  been  confer- 
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rcBft  fuch  a  combination,  was  at  laft  obliged  to 
banifh  Gavefton ;  but  recalled  him  fome  time  lif- 
ter. This  was  fufiicient  to  fpread  an  alarm  over 
the  whole  kingdom  :  a  civil  war  enfued ;  and  the 
nobility,  having  got  Gavefton  into  their  handsy 
put  him  to  death.  After  the  unfortanate  defeat 
at  Bannockburn,  Edward  chofe  a  new  favouAte 
named  HujiJb  U  Dcfpenfer^  or  Spenfer^  a  yoimg  man 
of  a  noWc  Engliih  family  ;  fome  merit,  and  very 
engaging  accompUlhments.  Hifi  father  was  a  per- 
(on  of  a  much  more  refpe^able  charafter  than 
the  fon  ;  but  the  bcin^  admitted  to  a  ihare.of  the 
king's  favour,  was  a  fufficient  crime.  Edward 
diipoffefTed  fome  lords  of  their  eflates,  to  beftow 
them  upon  this  favourite ;  and  thb  was  a  fufllident 
reafon  for  openly  attacking  both  the  father  and 
fun.  The  earls  of  Lancafter  and  Hereford  f^ew  to 
arms.  Sentence  was  procured  from  parliament 
of  perpetual  exile  againft  the  two  Spenfers,  with 
a  forfeiture  of  all  their  eftates.  At  laft  the  king' 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  30,000  meri)  and  pref« 
fed  the  earl  of  Lancafter  fo  clofely,  that  he  had 
not  time  to  colled  his  forces  together ;  and,  fly* 
ing  from  one;  place  to  another,  he  was  at  laft  ftop-  - 
ped  00  his  way  towards  Scotland,  and  made  pri- 
foner.     He  was  immediately  condemned  by  a 

, ,  __    court  martial ;  and  executed  on  an  eminence  near- 

rtiflcj^on  the  7th  July,  1307,  as  he  was  leading  Pomfret,  with  circumftances  of  the  greateft  in- 
rcat  army  into  Scotland,  againfl^  thj^jphabitants  dignity.  Spenfer  now  triumphed  for  fome^  time 
which  he  had  vowed  the  moft  dreadful  ven-  over  bis  enemies ;  moft  of  the  forfeitures  were  fei- 
tsce.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Edward,  zed  for  his  ufe,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  been  guilty 
om  he  bad  charged  with  his  dying  breath  to  .  of  nuiny  ads  of  rapine  and  injuftice.  But  he  was 
jfccute  the  war  againft  Scotland,  and  never  to    foon  oppofed  by  a  more  formidable  enemy.    Q^ 

ICabella  fled  to  France,  and  refilled  to  return  to 
England  till  Spenfer  was  removed  from  the  court 
and  banUlicd  the  kingdom.  Thus  fhe  made  her- 
felf  popular  in  England,  where  Spenfer  was  uni-' 
vcrlally  diflikcd,  even  at  the  very  time  fhc.wat 
carrying  on  a  criminal  correfpondence  with  a 
young  gentleman  named  Mortimer,  Her  court 
therefore  became  a  (anauary  for  all  the  male- 
contents  who  were  bani(hed,  or  who  chofe  to 
come  over.  When  fl»e  thought  matters  ripe  fbr 
her  purpofe,  fbe  fet  fail  from  Dort  harbour,  ac- 
companied by  3000  armed  men.  She  landed  with- 
out oppoiition  on  the  coaft  of  Suffolk,  on  the  14th 
Sept.  1326:  and  fhe  no  fooncr  appeared,  than 
there  feeroed  to  be  a  general  tevolt  in  her  fkvour. 
The  unfortunate  king  found  the  fpirit  of  diOoyal- 
ty  fpread  over  the  whole  kingdom.  He  had  pla- 
ced fome  dependence  on  the  garrifott  of  Briftol» 
which  was  under  the  command  of  the  elder  Spen- 
fer; but  they  mutinied  againft  their  governor,  and 
that  unfortunate  favourite  was  delivered  up,  and 
condemned  by  the  tumultuous  barons  to  the  moft 
ignominious  death.  He  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  in 
his  armour;  his  body  was  cut  in  pieces  and  thrown 
to  the  dogs  ;  and  his  head  was  fent  to  Winchef- 
ter,  where  it  was  fet  on  a  pole,  and  expofed  to 

.     .  ^ the  infuJts  of  the  populace.  Young  Spenfer  did  D0( 

But  when  the  queen,  who  was  of  an  impe-    long  furvive  his  father.    He  was  taken,  with  (broe 


>tts  and  intriguing  fpirit,  anived,  Gavefton  fell 
k^lerher  4ifplcafurc  alfo,  on  account  of  his  afcen- 
^y  over  the  king.  A  confpiracy  was  therefore 
rmcd  againft  him,  at  the  head  of  which  weie, 
e  queen,  and  the  earl  of  Lancafter,  coufin-ger- 
M>  to  the  king  and  the  moft  opulent  and  power- 
1  tiobleman  in  England.    The  king,  uaabic  to 


others  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
wretched  king,  in  an  obicure  convent  in  Wales. 
The  queen  had  not  patience  to  wait  the  formality 
of  a  trial ;  but  ordered  him  to  be  immediately  led 
forth  before  the  infulting  populace,  and  feemed 
to  take  a  lavage  pleafure  in  beholding  his  diftrefs. 
He  was  executed  tn  a  gibbet  50  feet  high ;  his 

head 
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bead  was  kat  to  London,  where  it  was  received 
by  the  citizens  with  brutal  triumph^  and  fixed  on 
tbe  bridge;    In  the  mean  time  the  king,  who  ho- 
ped to  find  refuge  in  Wales,  was  difcovered  and 
(^ivered  up  to  bis  adverfaries,  who  infulted  him 
in  the  groflcft  manner.    He  was  conducted  to  the 
capital  amidd  the  reproaches  of  the  people,  and 
confined  in  the  Tower.    A  charge  was  foon,  ex- 
hibited againft  him ;  in  which  no  other  crimes  but 
bis  incapacity  to  govern,  hk  indolence,  his  love 
of  pleafure,  and  his  being  fwayed  by  evil  couniel- 
]on>i  were  objeded  againft  him.    His  depofition, 
however,  was  quickly  voted  by  Parliament ;  he 
was  aiGgned  a  penfion  for  his  fupport ;  his  fon 
Edward,  a  youth  of  14,  was  chofen  to  fucceed 
him»  and  the  queen  was  appointed  regent  during 
the  minority.  Tbe  depofed  monarch  did  not  long 
furvive  the  lofs  of  his  crown.    He  was  at  firft  con- 
figned  to  the  cuftody  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaiter ; 
but  this  nobleman  (bowing  ibme  marks  of  refpeA 
and  pity»  be  was  taken  out  of  bis  hands,  and  de- 
liyered  over  to  the  lords  Berkeley,  Miiutravers, 
and  Oouroay,  who  were  entrufted  alternately, 
each  for  a  month,  with  tbe  charge  of  guarding 
him.     While  be  was  in  Berkeley's  cuftody,  he 
was  ftill  ufed  with  fome  degree  ot  humanity ;  but 
when  tbe  turn  of  Mantravers  and  Goumay  came, 
every  fpcdes  of  indignity  was  pradifed  upon  him, 
as  if  they  had  Idefigned  to  accelerate  his  death  by 
the  bittetnefs  of  his  fufTerings.    One  day  when 
Edward  was  to  be  (baved,  they  ordered  cold  and 
dirty  water  to  be  brought  from  a  ditch  for  that 
purpofe ;  and  when  he  defired  it  to  be  changed, 
and  was  ftill  denied  his  requeft,  he  burft  into  tears 
and  exdaimed,  that  in  ipite  of  their  infolencc  he 
would  be  (baved  with  clean  and  warm  water.    As 
his  peHecutors,  however,  faw  that  his  death  might 
not  happen  foon,  and  were  daily  afraid  of  a  revo- 
lution in  his  favour,  they  determined  to  rid  them* 
fclves  of  their  fears  by  deftroying  him  at  once. 
Mortimer,  therefore,  fecretly  gave  orders  to  the 
two  keepers,  tnftantly  to  difpatch  the  king ;  and 
thefe  ruffians  contrived  to  make  the  manner  of  his 
death  as  cruel  and  barbarous  as  poftible.    Taking 
advantage  of  Berkeley's  (icknefii,  which  prevented 
him  from  attending  tbe  king,  they  came  to  Berke- 
ley Caftle  and  took  polTeftion  of  the  king's  perfbn. 
They  threw  him  on  a  bed,  and  held  him  down  with 
a  table  which  they  bad  placed  over  htm.    They  ran 
a  bom  pipe  up  his  body,  through  which  they  con- 
vjeyed  a  red-hot  iron ;  and  thus  burnt  his  bowels 
without  disfiguring  his  body.     By  this  infcmid 
contrivance  they  expeded  to  have  concealed  their 
crime,  but  the  king's  honid  (brieks,  which  were 
beard  at  a  diftance  from  the  caftle,  gave  a  fufpi- 
don  of  the  murder;  and  the  whole  was  foon  after 
divulged  by  the  confeftion  of  one  of  the  accompli- 
ces.   Gournay  and  Mautravers  were  held  in  def- 
tination  by  all  mankind ;  and  when  the  enliiing 
rrvolution  deprived  their  protestors  of  power, 
they  fled  the  kingdom.    Goumay  was  at  laft  fei- 
zed.  at  Marfeilles,  delivered  over  to  the  fenefchal 
of  Guicnne,  and  put  on  board  a  (liip  with  a  view 
of  carry'mg  him  over  to  England  ;  but  he  was  be- 
headed at  fea,  by  fecret  orders,  as  was  fuppofed, 
of  fome  nobles  and  prelates  in  EngLind,  who  were 
anxious  to  prevent  any  difcovery  which  he  might 
make  of  bis  accomplices.    Mautravers  concealed 
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himfelf  for  fome  years  in  Germany ;  but  bav^ 
rendered  fome  fervices  to  Edward  IH.  he  ventuiri) 
to  approach  his  perfon,  threw  himfelf  on  l^  kz^c 
before  him,  and  received  a  pardon. 

(ao.)  England,  history  of,  to  thx  ofitb 

OF  K.Edward  III.   By  the  murder  of  Edward  n 

the  government  fell  entirely  into  the  bands  of  tki 

(}ueen  and  her  paramour  Mortimer.    The  parfia 

rocnt,  which  raifed  young  Edward  to  the  throne 

had  indeed  appointed   12   perfons  as  hii  piw 

council,  to  direft  the  operations  of  govcmmcst 

Mortimer  excluded  himfelf,  under  a  (bow  of  im 

deration ;  but  at  the  fame  time  (ccrctly  infiDtDcei 

all  the  meafures  that  came  under  their  ddtbcn 

tion.    As  this  influence  began  very  foon  to  M 

perceived,  and  the  qneen's  crinmia)  attacbaid 

to  Mortimer  was  univerially  known,  thdc  goffl 

nors  quickly  became  obnoxious  to  tbe  peopk 

The  firft  ftroke  given  to  Mortin\er*s  power  w% 

during  an  hruption  of  the  Scots,  when  tl»  fi 

vourite  prevented  tbe  young  king  from  attaddq 

the  enemy.    Though  it  is  very  probable  that  1I 

Engltfb  army  would  have  been  deftroyed,  by  mg 

king  an  attack  on  an  army  fituated  in  fuch  as  d 

vanugeous  poft  as  the  Scots  at  that  time  occcpd 

Mortimer  incurred  great  blame  on  that  accotf 

He  was  accufed  of  having  allowed  tbe  Scots  I 

make  their  efcape;  and  the  general  di%oft  oa  tii 

account  was  increafed  by  his  condudiag  a  pe4 

with  that  kingdom,  wherein  the  Eo^lifh  rasm 

ced  all  title  to  tbe  fovereignty  of  Scotland  forth 

fum  of  30,000  merks.    Soon  af^er  Mortinncr  (cU 

and  executed  tbe  earl  of  Kent,  brother  to  theM 

king;  who,  fuppofing  Edward  II.  to  be  ftiD  rfa 

had  formed  a  defign  of  reinftating  him  in  his  kia 

dom.     The  execution  was  fo  fuddcn,  that! 

troong  king  had  not  time  to  interpofe  in  biscB(i? 

behalf;  and  Mortimer  foon  after  ieized  this  soUl 

man's  eftate  for  bis  own  ufe,  as  he  did  alib  tl 

immenfe  fortunes  of  the  Spenfera.    Edvrard,  ^ 

ing  the  power  of  Mortimer  a  continual  leftra 

upon  himfelf,  re(blved  to  (hake  oflT  an  mhark 

that  was  grown  odious  to  the  whole  mttioo.  Tl 

oueen  and  Mortimer  bad  for  fome  time  dtoSl 

the  caftle  of  Nottingham   for  their   refidoa 

It  was  ftriAly  guarded,  the  gates  were  locteil 

very  night,  and  the  keys  carried  to  the  queen.  1 

was  therefore  agreed  between  the  king  and  fia 

of  tbe  barons,  who  fecretly  entered  into  his  I 

figns,  to  feize  upon  them  in  this  fortrcis.  i 

William  Eland  the  governor  was  induced  to  i 

mit  them  through  a  fubterraneous  pafTage,  *tt 

bad  been  formerly  contrived  for  an  outlet,  li 

was  known  only  to  one  or  two.     Through  ^ 

paflage,  the  noblemen  in  the  king's  intereft  eoui 

ed  the  caftle  in  the  night-time;  and  Mortnec 

without  having;  it  in  his  power  to  make  an^  rel 

tance,  was  fcized  in  an  apartment  adjoinrog^ 

that  of  the  queen.    Tbe  parliament,  which  wi 

then  fitting,  condemned  him,  without  either  ptf 

mitting  him  to  make  his  defence,  or  ezaffiininii 

fingle  witnefs  againft  him.    He  was  banged  osi 

gibbet  at  a  place  called  Bhnes^  about  a  roi!c  fr* 

London .    A  fimilar  fentence  «ras  pa(red  ig»ffl 

fome  of  bis  adherents,  particulariy  Gournay^ 

Mautravers,  who  efcapcd  as  above  roentJoflB- 

The  queen,  who  was  perhaps  the  moft  culpai* 

of  the  wholcy  was  fcrccncd  by  the  dignity  of  be 
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bdon.  She  was,  however,  depored  (rom  all  (hare 
/ power  {  and  confined  for  life  to  the  cadle  of 
IfGngSy  with  a  penfion  of  30O(^.  a-year.  Prom 
bis  confinement  (he  was  never  fet  free,  though 
be  kir;^  paid  her  an  annual  vifit  of  ceremony, 
he  lived  %$  years  after  her  depo(ition.  £dward 
fl.  proved  the  greateft  warrior  that  ever  fat  on 
If  £ngli(h  throne.  He  firft  attempted  to  raife 
dward  BaJiol  to  the  fovereignty  of  Scotland ;  but 
^  he  found  impoffible  fully  to  accomplilh.  £d* 
laid  next  formed  a  projcA  of  invading  and  con- 
sering  France,  to  the  fovereignty  of  which  he 
rrtended  a  right.  His  firit  eipedations  were  at- 
mdcd  with  fo  little  fuccefs,  thitl  on  his  return  to 
Iflfland  he  found  the  nation  very  much  difcon- 
mted,  and  biml'elf  harafTcrd  by  his  nuiAerous 
lediton,  without  any  fufTicient  refource  for  pay- 
ig  them.  Being  determined,  however,  not  to 
etr  any  blame  himfcif,  if  he  could  throw  it  any 
'here  dfc,  he  took  the  firft  opportunity  of  wrtak- 
ig  hi«  vengeance  upon  his  fubjedts.  Finding  the 
war  of  London  neT^igently  guarded  on  his  arri^ 
il*  he  impnfoned  the  conftable  and  all  his  inferi- 
r  officers,  treating  them  with  the  greateft  feveri- 
^  He  then  fell  upon  the  fheriffs  and  colledors 
f  the  revenue,  whom  he  difmiffed  from  their  em- 
teyments,  and  appointed  an  enquiry  into  their 
»dud  to  be  made  by  perfbns,  who,  knowing  the 
^u  humour,  were  furc  to  find  every  one  guiltj 
fco  came  before  them.  The  keeper  of  the  pri- 
f  fell,  the  chief  juftice,  the  mayor  of  London, 
(c  bifhops  of  Chichefter  and  Litchfield,  with  the 
ancellor  and  treafurer,  were  depofed  and  im- 
•i(oo«L .  In  this  career  of  refentment  and  injuf- 
%,  however,  he  found  himfelf  oppofed  by  the 
bp.  of  Canterbury,  whom  he  had  appointed  to 
iket  the  taxes  for  the  fupport  of  the  French 
V.  That  prelate,  happenii^  to  be  abfent  at  the 
»c  of  the  king's  arrival,  did  not  immediately 
d  the  effeds  of  his  refentment.  Being  infbrm- 
It  however,  of  the  humour  in  which  his  fove- 
ign  was,  he  iflTued  a  (entence  of  excommunica- 
do  again^  til  who  (hould  exerciie  violence  againfl 
«  perfons  or  eftates  of  clergymen,  or  who  in- 
•ged  tboie  priTileges  fecurcd  by  the  great  char- 
Tf  or  who  (hottid  accufe  a  prelate  of  treafbn,  or 
ly  <rthcr  crime,  in  order  to  bring  him  under  the 
tg'i  difpleafure.  A  rejgular  combination  was 
»med  agatnft  the  king  by  the  clergy,  with  the 
Amate  at  their  head  ;  who,  to  excite  the  indig- 
1^  of  the  people  as  much  as  poffible,  report- 
«>  that  the  king  intended  to  recal  the  general 
*nlon  aod  the  rendiflion  of  old  debU  which  had 
B™  granted,  and  to  tmpofe  new  and  arbitrary 
««  without  confent  of  parliament.  The  arch- 
Nhop  alio,  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  informed 
■>i  that  there  were  two  powers  by  which  the 
jwld  wjn  governed,  viz,  the  holy  pontifical  a- 
^J^lical  dignity  and  the  regal  authority ;  of 
'"'a^lhe  clerical  power  was  evidently  the  fu- 
"f^i  as  the  prtefts  were  to  anfwer  even  for  the 
JWttd  of  kings  at  the  kft' judgment ;  and  were 
™«  the  fpiritoal  £uhcrs  of  all  the  faithful, 
^  and  princes  not  excepted ;  having,  befides, 
heavenly  charter,  intitling  them  to  dirca  thei# 
^  and  adions,  and  to  cenfurc  their  tran(gref» 
wSLiP"  ^*"'  ^^  ^°^  ncfolvcd  to  mortify  hin^ 
>7toidtQg  no  liimmootto  him  whea  the  pariiih 
VouYilLPaaTU. 
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ment  was  called ;  but  the  prelate,  undaunt^  by 
this  mark  of  refentment,  appeared  before  the  gates 
of  the  parliament  houie  with  his  crofier  in  his 
hand,  demanding  admittance  as  the  firft  peer  of 
the  realm.  This  application  was  reje^ed  for  two 
days,  but  at  laft  complied  with ;  and  the  parlia* 
ment  now  Teemed  inclined  to  abridge  the  king's  au* 
thority  confiderably.  They  began  wiih  obferving, 
that  as  the  great  charter  had  been  violated  in  ma- 
ny points,  particularly  by  the  illegal  imprifon* 
Uii  at  of  many  freemen  and  the  fciziue  of  their 
goods,  it  was  nece(rary  to  confirm  it  anew,  and 
to  oblige  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  law  and  o* 
thers  to  fwear  to  the  obfcrvance  of  it.    It  was  aU 
fo  required,  that  whenever  any  of  the  great  ofli- 
ces  became  vacant,  the  king  (hould  fill  them  up 
by  the  advicr  of  his  council,  and  the  confent  of 
fuch  barons  as  (hould  at  the  time  be  found  to  re* 
fide  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court.    They 
ena^ed  alfo,  that  on  the  3d  day  of  every  feflion 
the  king  (hould  re(\ime  all  fuch  offices  into  hit 
own  hand,  excepting  thofe  of  the  juftices  of  the 
two  benches  and  thq  barons  of  exchequer }  that 
the  minifters  (hould  for  the  time  be  reduced  to 
private  perfons ;  that  tbey  (hould  in  that  condi- 
tion anfwer  before  pariiament  to  any  accufation 
preferred  againft  them;  and  that,  if  they  were 
found  iiMny  refpe<^  guilty,  they  (hould  be  finally 
deprivedof  their  oftices,  and  others  appointed  in 
their  ftead.    In  return  for  fuch  ample  conceffions » 
the  king  was  offered  a  grant  of  ao,ooo  facks  of 
wool ;  and  fuch  was  his  urgent  nece(rity,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  accept  of  it  upon  tbcl'e  terms* 
Still,  however,  he  determined  to  adhere  to  his 
engagements   no   longer  than  till  his  neceffity 
was   removed.     Though  the  agreement    there- 
fore was  ratified  in  full  parliament,  he  fecretly 
entered  a  proteft,  that,  as  foon  as  his  conveni- 
ence permitted,  he  would  from  his  own  authori- 
ty revoke  what  bad  been  extorted  from  him.  Thia 
proteft  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  a  public  e- 
didt ;  in  which  he  alTerted,  that  that  ftatute  had 
been  made  contrary  to  law ;  that  it  was  prejudi- 
cial to  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  which  he 
had  only  diffembled  when  he  feemed  to  ratify  it ; 
and  that  in  his  own  breaft  he  had  never  affented 
to  it :  and  declared,  that  from  thenceforth  it  had 
no  force  or  authority.    This  exertion  of  arbitrary 
power,  which  might  have  been  expeded  to  have 
occafioned  a  prodigious  clamour,  was  not  taken 
notice  of  by  any  of  the  fubfequent  pariiaments  ; 
fo  that  in  the  courfe  of  two  years  Edward  had  en- 
tirely regained  his  authority,  and  obtained  a  re- 
peal of  the  obnoxious  ftatute  juft  mentioned. 
Having  thus  fettled  nutters  to  his  fatisfa^ion, 
the  king  refumed  his  expedition  againft  France* 
where  he  gained  great  advantages.    In  his  ab- 
fimce  the  Scots  invaded  England ;  but  were  en- 
tiiely  defeated  at  Durhami  and  their  king,  David 
II,  taken  prifoner.     Edward  in  the  mean  time 
continued  his  vi^ries  on  the  continent ;  in  which 
he  was  greatly  affifted  by  his  fon,  Edward  fur- 
Bamed  the  B/aek  Prince, ^hc  greateft  hero  record- 
ed in  the  Englifti  annals.    But  for  the  wars  of 
Edward  HI.  and  the  exploits  of  this  famous  prince* 
(ee  CmssY,  FaaNCi,  and  Scotland.     The 
BSack  Prince  died  on  the  8th  of  Juue  1376,  and 
the  king  (ttrruot  only  about  a  year,   iie  expired 
Lll  on 
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on  tb^  lift  of  June  ij77>  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  ad  (on,  Richard. 

(30.)  England,  history  of,  to  the  defo- 
siTiON  AND  MURDER  OF  RtCHARD  II.  Richard 
11.  being  only  11  years  old  when  he  afcended  the 
tlironc,  the  government  was  vcfted  in  the  hands 
of  his  three  uncles  the  dukes  Of  Lancaftcr,  York, 
and  Glouccfler.  The  different  difpofitions  of  thcfe 
noblemen,  it  was  thought,  would  cauTe  them 
check  the  deiigns  of  each  6ther*.  Lancafter  was 
neither  popular  nor  enterpriCing ;  York  was  inuo- 
lent  and  weak ;  and  GlouceOer  turbulent,  popular, 
and  ambitious.  DiCcontents  firft  aroie  among  the 
common  people.  They  had  now  acquired  a  fharc 
of  liberty  fuflScient  to  infpire  them  wilh  a  defiri 
for  more,  aAd  th?8  defire  was  greatly  encreafed  by 
the  difcourfes  of  one  John  Ball,  a  (cditious  preach- 
er. He  went  about  the  country,  teaching  that 
mankind  were  all  derived  from  one  common  (lock ; 
and  that  all  of  them  had  equal  right  to  liberty  and 
the  goods  of  natOrCf  of  which  they  had  bten  de- 
prived by  die  ambition  of  a  few  mfolent  rulers. 
Thefe  do^nis  were  greedily  f^allowed  by  the 
populace,  who  Wdre  farther  inflamed  by  a  ne^ 
impoGtron  of  three  groats  a-head  upon  every  per- 
fon  in  the  kingdom  at>ove  15  years  of  age.  This 
had  been  granted  as  a  fupply  by  parliament,  and 
was  no  doubt  neceifary  on  account  of  Ifce  many 
expenfivewaVs  in  whijjh  the  kingdom  wartngaged; 
but  its  evident  injuftice,  ta  laying  no  more  burden 
upon  the  rich  than  the  poor,  excited  the  utmoft 
refentment  of  the  peopk.  The  manner,  too,  of 
colleding  this  tax^  foon  fi)rnt(htd  them  with  an 
occaBbn  of  revolt.  It  began  in  EflTex,  where  a 
report  was  induftriouITy  fpread  that  the  pea^ta 
were  to  be  deftroyed,  their  houfeflt  burned,  and 
their  farms  plundered.  A  blackfnnth,  well  knownf 
by  the  name  of  Wat  TjUr^  was  the  firlt  that  ex- 
cited them  to  atfms.  The  tax-gatherers  coming 
to  this  man's  houfc  while  he  was  at  work,  de- 
roanded  payment  for  his  daughter.  This  he  re-* 
fufed,  alleging  that  fhe  was  tmder  the  age  men- 
tinned  in  the  aft.  One  of  thefe  fellows  offered  to 
produce  a  very  indecent  progf  to  the  contrary^ 
and  at  the  fame  time  lard  hoM  of  the  maid. 
Thra  the  fother  refcnting,  immediately  knocked 
out  the  rufliarn's  brains  with  his  hammer.  The 
byftanders  applauded  the  aetion ;  and  exclaimed 
that  it  was  high  time  for  the  people  to  take  ven- 
geance on  their  tyrants,  and  to  vindicate  their 
native  liberty.  The  whole  country  inunediate- 
ly  took  arms,  and  the  infur^nts  fooh  amount- 
ed to  abodt  100,000  men.  They  advanced  to 
Blackheath,  where  they  fent  a  melTage  to  the  king,- 
who  had  taken  (belter  in  the  tower,  de5ring  a  con- 
Cerence  with  him.  The  king  was  defirons  of  com- 
plying with  their  demands,  but  was  intimidated 
by  their  fierce  bchaviocr.  In  the  tncan  time  they 
entered  the  city,  burning  and  plundering  the  hou- 
ses of  fucb  as  were  obnoxious  for  their  poWcr  or 
riches.  Their  animofity  was  particularly  levelled 
agaiiifl  the  lawyers,  to  whom  they  fhowed  no 
mercy.  The  king  at  lafl^  knowing  that  the  tow- 
er waanot  able  to  refift  their  affaults,  went  oxit 
among  them,  and  defired  to  know  their  demands. 
To  this  they  mide  a  very  humble  rcmonftrance  i 
fequinng  a  gei.er/il  pardon,  the  abolition  of  fla- 
ieryt  £1  ocdom  ot  (ommerce  m  the  itUrket  towns^ 


and  a  fixed  rent  inflead  of  thofe  (crvices  reqdrrl 
by  the  tenure  of  villcnage.  The  king  granted  al 
thffe  requefts ;  and  charters  were  made  otit  bf 
which  the  grant  was  ratified.  In  the  mean  ciaCt 
however,  another  body  of  the  infurgcnts  hid  broke 
into  the  tower,  and'  murdered  the  chaoccUcr,  tfci 
primate,  and  the  treafurer,  with  fome  other  ot 
ficers  of  drftinftipn.  They  tften  divided  themic|^ 
into  bodies,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  (^ 
rent  parts  of  the  city.  At  the  hcid  of  one  of  tbd 
was  Wat  Tyler,  who  led  his  men  into  Smith6d4 
where  he  t^as  met  by  the  king,  who  invital 
to  a  conference  undei*  pi^ence  of  hearing  and 
drefflng  h»  grievances.  Tyler  ordered  hb 
panions  to  retire  tilt  he  fhould  give  them  2  " 
and  boldly  ventured  to  begin  a  conference 
the  king  in  the  midft  of  his  retinae.  His 
were.  That  all  ffaves  flionld  be  fet  free ;  that 
commonages  fhould  be  open  to  the  poor  as 
as  to  the  rich ;  and  that  a  general  pardon  ' 
be  paflTcd  for  the  late  outrages.  Whilft  he 
thefe  demands,  he  now  and  then  lifted  op  hii 
in^  a  menacing  rtrarmer :  which  infolence  fo 
the  indignation  of  William  Wa!woith  lord 
of  London,  that,  without  corifidtriog  the 
to  which  he  expoiW  his  majelty,  he  ftvnncd ' 
Fei^  with  a  blow  of  his  mace ;  whOe  one  of 
king's  knights  riding  up,  difpatched  him  wieh^ 
Kvord.  The  mdtineers,  feeing  their  leader ' 
prepai^ed  themfelves  to  take  revenge. -Tbctr* 
were  already  bent  for  execution  ;  when 
though  not  16  years  of  age,  rode  up  to  the 
and  with  admirable  prefcnce  of  mind»  (hied 
".  What,  my  people,  will  vou  kill  yodr  I 
Be  not  eoncemed  for  fhe  lofs  of  your  leader, 
myfelf  will  now  be  your  general.  FoUow  ae " 
the  field,  and  you  (hall  have  whatever  yon 
The  multitude  immediately  defifted,  and 
ed  the  king  into  the  fields,  where  he  granted 
the  fame  charters  that  he  had  before  granted 
their  companion.  Thefe  charters,  howtvcr,  1^ 
ibon  after  revoked,  and  the  people  reduced  to 
iame  fituation  in  whh:b  they  had  fotmeilf 
The  courage,  addrefi*,  and  the  prefcnoe  of 
which  Richard  had  difcovered  in  quelling 
dangerous  tumtilt,  gave  great  hopes  to  the 
tion  ^  but,  in  proportion  as  he  advanced  ii 
thef«  hopes  were  blafted  ;  and  his  want  of 
ty  and  judgment  appeared,  in  every  cntcrpriiej 
attempted «  The  king  had  loft  the  favour  of^ 
people;  by  atllowing  the  parl^amerit  to'  revoke 
charters  of  enfrancbilements  and  pardon 
had  been  granted  ;  fome  of  the  ribg leaders  ifl 
late  diforders  had  been  feverely  [mirilbed,  andfc 
even  put  to  death  without  any  form  ci  prooe^ 
trial.  The  popolar  leaders  were  greatly 
rated  by  this  cruelty,  thoulj^h  probably  the 
did  not  follow  the  dilates  of  his  own  mind  fo 
h)  it,'  as  the  advite  of  his  connfellors.  Bnt 
thus  loft  the  fiivour  of  one  party,  he  quickly 
fell  under  the  difj>learQre  of  the  other  atfb.' 
pofing  himfelf  to  be  in  too  great  fbfajedion  to 
imdes,  particularly  the  dnke  of  Glotioeftcr» 
attetnpted  to  fhake  off  the  yoke,  by  rai&ig 
to  fucb  a  degree  of  power  as  might  enaUe 
to  rival  them.  His  firft  fiivourite  was  Rolicrt* 
Vere  earl  of  Oxford,  a  young  man  of  an  sgwg 
able  pcribn)  but  difiblitc  in  hia  bebivioar,  «» 
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looa  acquired  an  abfolute  afcendAnt  over  him. 
So  oiuch  was  he  determined  to  ihow  his  attach* 
Dcnt  to  this  nobleman,  that  he  Hrft  created  him 
lurquiit  of  Dublin,  a  title  never  known  in  £ng- 
ind  before ;  then  duke  of  Ireland ;  tranbferring 
o  him  the  entire  fovereigntjr  of  that  ifland  by  pa- 
cot  fpr  life.  He  gave  him  in  marriafre  his  coufin 
•erman,  the  daupfhtcr  of  the  earl  of  Bedfqrd ;  but 
pon  after  permitted  .him  to  divorce  her  for  an- 
)ther  lady  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love.  Tl^is 
tobleman  fooa  became  the  difpenfer  of  all  the 
m*t  favours  to  fucb  a  degree,  that  a  confpira- 
7  tras  formed  againd  him.;  at  the  head  of  which 
rerc,  Moi^brav  earl  of  Nottingham,  Fitz-Alan 
irl  of  Arundel,  Percy  earl  of  Northumberland, 
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ploring  his  pardon.  Such  unparalleled  infolence 
and  barbarity  in  a  fubjed  could  not  pafs  unpuni(b- 
ed.  In  I J89,  the  king,  at  an  extraordinary  coun- 
cil of  the  nobility  alTembled  after  £a(ler,  to  the 
adonifhment  of  all  prefent,  defired  to  know  his 
age.  Being  told  that  he  was  turned  of  two  and 
twenty,  he  alleged  that  it  was  then  time  for  him 
to  govern  without  help ;  and  that  there  was  no 
reafon  why  he  ihould  be  deprived  of  thofe  rights 
which  the  meanefl  of  his  fubjeds  enjoyed.  The 
lords  anfwered  in  fome  confufion,  that  he  had  cer- 
tainly an  undifputed  right  to  ta)we  upon  himfelf 
the  govemrnent  of  the  kingdom.  "  Yes  (replied 
the  king),  1  have  long  been  under  the  govern- 
ment of  tutors;  and  I  will  now  firft  (how  my 
(ontacue  earl  of  Salifl>ury,  ^nd  Beauchamp  earl  right  of  po^^er  by  their.recpoval."  He.then  brdier- 
fWan^ick.  Vere  was  impeached  iu  parliament ;  ed  Thomas  Arundel,  whom  the  commiffioners 
•d  though  nothing  of  moment  was  even  alleged  had  lately  appointed  diancellor,  to  give  up  the 
^r.ft  him,  he  was  cqndemned  and  deprived  qf  Teals;  which  he  next  day  delivered  to  William 
\i  office.  They  next  proceeded  to  attack  the  Wickham  bilhop  of  Winchefter.  He  next  remo- 
ved the  duke  of  Qloyceiler,  the  earf  of  Warwick, 


>yal  authority  itfclf.  -Under  pretence  that  the 
'vg  was  yet  unable  .tp  govern  the  kingdom,  tha* 
itbat  time  21  years  of  age,  they  appointed  a 
wimiflTion  of  14  pei;fons  to  i^thort  £ne  lovereignty 
ai  to  be  transferred  for  a  year.  This  meafurc 
M  drifen  forward  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter, 
Id  noae  but  his  own  fadion  were  admitted  as 
embers  of  the  committee.  The  king  could  not 
ithoiit  regret  perceive  himfelf  thus  totally  depri- 
slot  authority.  He  firft  endeavoured  to  gain  over 
tc  parliament  to  his  mterefts,  by  influenqng  the 
tnffs  of  each  county,  who  were  then  the  only  re- 
tniing  officers.  This  me^fure  failing,  he  next 
Jplied  to  the  judges.  They  declared,  -that  the 
nnmiffion  which  had  deprived  the  king  of  his 
Khority  was  unlawful,  and  thpfc  who  procured 
radriled  it  were  punifh^ble  with  death.  Their 
titcnce  was  quickly  oppofed  by  dcclarationsTrom 
X  lords.  The  d^ikc  of  Gloucefter  armed  hfs 
Jnlfans ;  and  appeared  at  Haringay  park  near 
^^Jj^tc,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men  fufHcient 
)  intimidate  the  king  and  all  his  adherents.  Thcfe 
^rgents,  fenfibfe  oi"  their  own  power,  began  by 
cnnnding  of  the  king  the  n;imes  of  thofe  who  ad- 
^  him  to  his  late  raOi  mealures.  A  few  day^ 
Wwards  th^  appeared  armed  in  hfs  prefence, 
Jd  aecufitd  by  name  the  Abp.  of  york,  the  dute 
f  Ireland,  the  .earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Sir  Robert 
xdilian,  one  of  the  judges  who  had  declared  in 
»  fevour,  together  .with  Sir  Nicholas  JJember,  as 
flblic  and  daneerous  enemies  to  the  ftate.  The 
nkeof  Ireland  Jed  into  Cheftiire,  where  he  at- 
WJptcd  to  raife  a  body  of  fqrces ;  but  was  quick- 
f  obliged  to  fly  into  Flanders,  on  the  arrival  of 
le  duke  of  Glouceiler  with  a  fuperior  army. 
OQo  after,  the  king  was  obliged  to  furamon  a  par- 
'pent,  where  an  accusation  was  drawn  up  a- 
inft  five  of  his  counfellors.  Of  thtfc,  only  Sir 
Ticholas  Bember  was  prefent  5  and  he  was  duick- 
f  found  guilty,  condemned,  and  executed,  to- 
other with  Sir  Robert  Trefilian,  who  had  been 
^ortTtd  and  taken  during  the  interval.  Lord 
kauchamp  of  Holt  was  toon  after  condemned 
»d  executed ;  and  Sir  Simon  Burley  who  had  been 
PPomted  by  the  king's  governor,  mared  the  iamc 
Ue,  though  the  queen  continued  for  three  hour* 
^  ber  koecs  before  the  duke  of  Olouccftcfi  ixn- 


and  other' lorcfs  of  the  oppofition,  from  the  coun- 
cil ;  and  all  the  great  Q$cers  of  the  houfehold,  as 
well  as  the  iudgcs,  ytjcrc  changed.  The  king  be- 
ing thus  .left  at  liberty  .to  govern  as  he  thought 
proper,  for  fome  time  (behaved  ip  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  gain  the  aifedtion€  of  -the  people.  Jt  does 
not  appear  indeed,  that  he  ever  gave  much  caufc 
(>f  complaint ;  hut.it  was  impoi&ble  for  any  prince 
in  thofe  days  to  keep  himfelf  fecure  on  the  throne* 
but  bv  a.vcrv  fevcre  and, vigorous  admini  ft  ration  ► 
The  duke  o^  Gloucefter,  perceiving  tha't  Richard 
was  not  of  a  warlike  difpo(it^on,;freq^ently  fpokc 
y/ith  contempt  of  his  perfoa  and  government,  and 
deliberated  cpnceming  the  lawfulnefe  of  throwing 
off*  all  allegiance  to  hinp.  The  king  being  inform- 
ed of  his  conduit  by  fpies  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  at  laft  formed  a  rcfolutiqn  of  ridding  him- 
felf of  Gloucefter  and  iiis  fa(5tion8  at  once.  He 
ih.-refore  ordered  that  nobleman  to  be  immedi- 
ately arretted  apd  fent  over  to  Calais,  where  there 
was  no  danger  of  his  being  refcuedi)y  his  numer- 
ous adherents.  The  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick 
were  (ei^ed  at  the  Came  time  ;  and  a  new  parlia- 
ment, which  the  king  knew  would  be  J)erfcftly 
obedient  to  his  will,  was  fummoned  to  Weft- 

C*  ^er.  Here  the  commiftion  of  fourteen  who 
ufurped  the  royal  authority,  was  annulled 
for  ever;  all  thofe  ads  which  had  condemn- 
ed his  former  minifters  were  repealed ;  and  the 
l^eneral  pardon;  which  the  king  had  formerly 
given,  when  he  jifluroed  t|)e  government  into 
his  own  hands,  was  tevoked.  Several  of  Glou- 
cefter's  party  were  condemned  and  -  executed, 
and  at  iaft  that  nobleman  himfelf  was  called 
for  to  ta^e  bis  trial;  but  he  had  before  been 
privately  difpatched  in  prifon.  After  the  deft  ruc- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  and  the  heads  of 
his  party,  a  mifunderftandin^  arofe  among  the 
noblemen  who  had  joined  m  the  profecution. 
The  duke  of  Hereford  appeared  in  parliament, 
and  accufed  the  D.  of  Norfolk  of  having  fpoken  fe- 
ditious  words  againft  his  majefty,  in  a  private  con- 
verlatioo.  Norfolk  denied  the  charge,  gave  Here- 
ford the  lie,  and  offered  to  prove  his  innocence 
by  ftnglc  combat.  The  challenge  was  accepted ; 
but  oa  t^c  day  appointed  for  the  dud,  the  kin^ 
M  01  m  4  vroiala 
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would  not  fuffcr  the  combatants  to  engage,  but 
cominandcd  both  of  them  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
The  duke  Norfolk  he  banifhed  for  life,  but  the 
duke  of  Hereford  only  for  ten  years.  The  former 
retired  to  Venice,  where  in  a  ihort  time  he  died 
of  a  broken  heart.    Hereford  behaved  in  a  refign- 
cd  and  fubmiflivc  manner ;  which  fo  pleafcd  the 
king,  that  he  confented  to  (horten  the  time  of  his 
banifliment  four  years  :  he  alfo  granted  him  let- 
ters patent,  enfuring  him  of  the  enjoyment  of  any 
inheritance  which  fhould  fall  to  him  during  his 
abfence;  but  upon  the  death  of  his  father  the 
duke  of  Lancafter,  which  happened  (hortly  after, 
Hichard  revoked  thefc  letters,  and  kept  the  cflatc 
to  himfelf.    This  laft  injury  inflamed  the  refcnt- 
ment  of  Hereford  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  form- 
ed a  dcfign  of  dethroning  the  king.    He  was  a 
^reat  favourite  both  with  the  army  and  people  ; 
he  was  immenfely  rich,  and  connefted  by  blood 
or  alliance  with  all  the  great  families  of  the  nation. 
The  kin^  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  faid,  gave  him- 
felf up  to  an  idle,  effeminate  life ;  and  his  minif- 
tcrs  following  his  example,  the  national  honour 
vas  loft.    The  number  of  malecontentft  daily  in- 
creaftd,  and  only  waited  for  the  abfence  of  the 
Icing,  in  order  to  put  their  fchemes  in  execution  ; 
and  this  opportunity  foon  offered.    The  eaH  of 
2Vfarch,  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  having 
keen  appointed  the  king's  lieutenant  in  Ireland, 
•was  flain  in  a  fkirmifh  with  the  natives  of  that 
country;  which  fo  tncenfed  Richard,  that,  un- 
mindful of  his  precarious  fituation  at  home,  he 
went  over  to  Ireland  with  a  confidcrable  army,  in 
order  to  revenge  his  death  in  pcrfon.    The  duke 
of  Lancaflcr  (for  that  was  the  title  which  Here- 
ford afTumed  on  the  death  of  his  father^  hearing 
of  the  king's  abfence,  inftaiitly  embarked  at  Nantz; 
and  with  a  retinue  only  of  60  perfons  in  three 
fmall  vclTels,  landed  at  Ravenfpur  in  Yorkflure. 
The   carl  of    North  umberUnd,   who  had  long 
been  a  malecontent,  together  with  Henry  Percy 
bis  fon,  who  from  his  aident  valour  wasfurnamed 
Hot/pur^  immediately  joined  him  with  their  forces ; 
and  the  people  flocked  to  him  in  fuch  numbers,  that 
in  a  few  days  his  army  amounted  to  6c,cco  men. 
Kichard,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  in  perfe<a 
fecurity  in  Ireland.    Contrary  winds  for  three 
weeks  together  prevented  his  receiving  any  news 
of  the  rebellion  which  was  begun  in  his  native 
dominions.    He  landed  therefore  at  Milford  Ha- 
ven without  fufpicion,   attended  by  a  body  of 
ao,ooo  men ;  but  immediately  found  himftlf  op- 
pofed  by  a  power  which  he  could  by  no  means 
refill.    His  army  gradually  deferted,  till  at  lalt  he 
was  obliged  to  acquaint  the  duke,  that  he  would 
fubmit  to  whatever  terms  he  pleafed  to  prefcribe. 
The  duke  did  not  think  proper  to  enter  into  any 
treaty  with  him ;  but  carried  him  to  London, 
where  he  was  confined  clofc  prifoner  in  the  Tow- 
er, formally  depofed  by  parliament,  or  rather  by 
the  duke  of  Lancafler,  and  at  lafl  put  to  death. 
The  manner  of  his  death  is  varioofly  related.    Ac- 
cording to  fome,  8  or  ^  ruffians  were  fcnt  to  the 
caftle  of  Pomfret,  whither  the  unhappy  prince 
had  been  removed,  in   order  to  difpatch   him. 
They  rufhed  uncxpeflcdly  into  his  apartment ; 
but  Kichardy  knowing  their  defign,  rcfohrcd  to 
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fell  his  Kfe  as  dear  as  poflibk.  He  wreftcd  a  pob 
ax  from  one  of  the  murderers,  with  which  he  falU 
ed  4  of  them ;  but  was  at  length  overpowered  lod 
killed.  Others  relate  that  he  was  ftarved  k  prv^ 
fon ;  and  that,  after  he  was  denied  all  noor^ 
ment,  he  prolonged  his  life  14  days,  by  feeding « 
the  flocks  of  his  bed.  He  died  in  1 399,  in  the  j4!L 
year  of  his  age,  and  13d  of  his  reign.  Dimng  )m 
reign,  Wickliff,  the  famous  reformer,  pubi^ 
his  dodtrines  in  England.    See  Wicrliff. 

{31.)  England,  history  of,  to  thr  dmtii 
OF  Henry  IV.    After  fentence  of  depofitioo k 
been  pronounced  on  Richard  by  both  boufci 
parliament,  the  throne  being  vacant,  the  dske 
Lancafter  ftepped  forth ;  and  having  croficd  \k 
felf  on  the  forehead  and  on  the  breaft,  andcalkd^ 
the  name  of  Chrift,  gave  in  his  claim  to  the  tbni 
<*  in  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Gtal 
as  defcciKled  by  right  line  of  blood  from  Htsr 
in."  This  claim  was  founded  on  a  CiUfe  ftorytlil 
Edmund  earl  of  Lancafler,  fon  of  Henry  III 
really  the  eldeft  brother  of  Edward  I.;  bottb 
by  reafon  of  fome  deformity  m  his  perfon,  hel 
been  poftponed  in  the  fticceffion,  and  £dv 
the  younger  brother  impofed  pn  the  nadoo  iu 
ftead .    The  duke  of  Lancafler  inherited  fiwa  fi 
mund,  by  his  mother,  the  tight  which  be  ■ 
pretended  to  the  crown  ;  though  the  fiil£;bood 
the  flory  was  fo  generally  known,  that  be  tho8|l 
proper  to  mention  it  only  in  general  terms.  Noi 
pofition,  however,  was  made  to  the  TaHditj  d 
title  in  parliament ;  and  thus  commenced  tbc^ 
ferences  between  the  hodfes  of  York  and  luei 
ter,  which  were  not  terminated  but  by  maoyhk 
and  ruinous  wars.    The  leign  of  Henry  IV. 
little  lefs  than  a  continued  ieries  of  infurre^ 
In  the  very  firfl  parliament  he  call^,  no  fe^ 
than  40  challenge  were  given  and  accepted 
diflferent  barons ;  and  though  Henry  bad  abi 
and  addrefs  enough  to  prevent  thefe  duels  * 
being  fought,  it  was  not  in  hit  power  to  pr 
continual  infurredions  and  combinationi  ag^ 
himfelfk    The  moft  formidable  one  was  condiidl 
by  the  earl  of  Northumberland^  and  connnefld 
A.  D.  140a.    The  occafion  of  it  was,  that" 
dented  the  earl  liberty  to  ranfom  fome  Scot>j 
foners,  who  had  been  taken  in  a  ikirmlih^ 
that  nation.    The  king  was  defiroos  of 
them  in  order  to  increafe  his  demaxxls  upoo  S 
land  in  making  peace ;  but  as  the  ranfom  of  1 
foners  was  in  that  age  looked  upon  as  a  Tf^^ 
longing  to  thofe  who  had  taken  them,  the  d 
thought  himfelf  injured.  The  injury  appctrtdll 
greater,  that  Northumberland  confideml  the 
as  indebted  to  him  both  for  his  Hfe  and  en 
He  refblved  therefore  to  dethrone  Henry ;  atjd 
raife  to  the  throne  young  Mortimer,  who  w»rf 
true  heir,  being  the  fon  of  .Roger  Moi timer c 
of  March,  whom  Richard  II.  had  dcdared 
fucceffor.    For  this  purpofe  he  entered  in» 
alliance  with  the  Scots  and  Wdffa,  who  were 
make  an  irruption  into  England  at  the  (anKW^ 
that  he  himfelf  was  to  raife  what  forces  he  coi 
to  join  them.    But  when  all  thmgs  were prejwj 
for  this  ini"urrtrtion,the  earl  found  himftif  i^J 
to  lead  on  the  troops,  by  a  fudden  fit  vf  iltoel 
with  which  he  wu  Seized  at  Berwick.   On  ^ 
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utg  ?mcf  (furnamcd  Hoi^ur)  took  the  com-  bance 
fld ;  and  marched  towards  Shrcwibury,  in  or- 
'  to  join  the  Welih.  But  the  king  had  happily  a 
dl  army  with  which  he  hutended  to  have  a^ed 
linft  t)tc  Scots;  and  knowing  the  importance  of 
erity  in  cirU  warft«  inftantly  hurried  down,  to 
f  battle  to  the  rebeli.  He  approached  Shrewf- 
y  befbreajanAion  with  the  Wclfb  could  be 
^ed ;  and  the  impatience  of  Piercy  ur^d  him 
iQ  en^gement,  which  at  that  time  he  ought 
kfc  declined.  The  evening  before  the  battle, 
fait  a  manifefto  to  Henry ;  in  which  he  renoun- 
'  bit  aUegiancCy  fet  the  kins  at  defiance,  and 
onetated  all  the  grievances  of  which  he  imagined 
•atioo  might  juftly  complain.  He  reproached 
i(and  very  juftly)  with  peijury;  for  Henry,  on 
lirft  landing  in  England,  had  fworn  upon  the 
pdij  before  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  that 
ttid  no  other  intention  but  to  recover  poflef- 
i  uf  the  duchj  of  Lancafter,  and  that  he  would 
f  rtn^in  a  faithful  fubjeA  to  king  Richard, 
sggravated  his  guilt,  in  firft  dethroning  and 
I  murdering  that  prince ;  and  iu  ufurping 
(kc  title  of  the  houfe  jof  Mortimer ;  to  whom, 
k  by  lineal  fucceflion  and  by  the  declarations  of 
lament,  the  throne,  then  vacant  by  Richard's 
lb,  of  right  iK'lorfged.  Several  other  heavy 
t^n  were  brought  againfl  him  ;  which,  at  that 
t  were  produdbive  of  no  other  effeft  than  to 
ate  tbe  king  and  his  adherents  to  the  utmoft. 
5»miesoneach  fide  were  in  number  about 
100 ;  (o  that  they  were  not  unmanageable  by 
r  commanders ;  and  as  both  leaders  were  men 
9own  bravery,  an  obftinate  engagement  was 
cd?d.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  20th 
f  1403 ;  and  we  can  fcarce  find  in  thofe  ages 
other  in  which  the  (hock  was  fo  terrible  and 
font.  At  laft  Piercy  being  killed  by  an  un- 
*o  hand,  the  viftory  was  decided  in  favour 
'^  royalifts.  There  are  (aid  to  have  fallen  on 
tdajrnear ajoo  gentlemen,  and  6000  private 
U  of  whom  near  two  thirds  Were  of  Piercy's 
•y.  The  carl  of  Northumberliind  having  rc- 
wed  from  his  ficknefs,  and  levied  an  army, 
I  on  his  march  to  join  his  fon  ;  but  being  op* 
Bd  bv  the  carl  of  Weftmoreland,  and  hearing 
*e  defeat  at  Shrcwfbury,  he  difmiflTed  his  for- 
>  «nd  came  with  a  fmall  retinue  to  the  king  at 
ik.  He  pretended  that  his  fole  intention  was  to 
diate  between  tlie  contending  parties ;  and  the 

F  thought  proper  to  accept  of  his  apology, 
grant  nhn  a  pardon  for  his  o(fence.  The  o- 
t  rebeli  were  treated  with  equal  lenity ;  and 
Kof  tiiem,  except  the  earl  of  Worce(terand 
Richard  Vernon,  who  were  regarded  as  the 
rf  authors  of  the  infunedion,  pcrKhed  byihe 
•diofthecxccotioner.    This  lenity,  however, 

•  not  ruffi^ient  to  keep  the  kingdom  quiet ; 
c  infunredion  followed  another  ^moft  during 
'  whole  of  this  reign  j  but  either  through  Hen- 

•  'igilance,  or  the  bad  management  of  the  con- 
'>tors,  thejr  never  cotild  bring  their  projeds  to 
"•This  reign  is  remarkable  for  the  firft  capital 
lament  infliaed  on  a  clergyman  of  high  rank. 
^  Abp.  of  York  having  been  concerned  in  an 
*?J^^wi  againft  the  king,  and  happening  to 
iS?  P*^^^*  ^^  beheaded  without  either 
»*«Bcat,  trial,  or  defence  |  ngr  wa»  any  diftur- 
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occafioned  by  this  fummary  exectitloQ* 
But  the  molt  remarkable  tranladion  of  this  reign 
was,  the  introdudion  of  that  abfurd  and  cruel 
pra^ice  of  burning  people  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligion.   Henry,  while  a  fubjed,  was  thought  to 
have  been  very  favourable  to  the  dodrines  of 
WicklifF;  but  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  find- 
ing his  poflcflion  of  it  very  infecure  he  thought 
fuperftttion  a  neceflary  implement  of  his  authori- 
ty,  and  therefore  determined  by  all  means  to  pa^ 
court  to  the  clergy.    There  were  hitherto  no  pe- 
nal laws  againft  herefy  i  not  indeed  through  the 
toleration  of  the  court  of  Rome,  but  through  the 
ftupidity  of  the  people  who  could  not  perceive 
the-  abiurditics  of  the  e(tabli(hed  religion.    But 
when  the  learning  and  genius  of  WtckliflT  had 
once  broke  the  fetters  of  prejudice,  the  ecclefiaf- 
tics  called  aloud  for  the  puniihment  of  his  difci- 
ples;  and  Henry  refolved  to  gratify  them.    He 
engaged  parliament  to  pafs  a  law  for  this  piirpo(e : 
it  was  ena^ed,  that  when  an  heretic,  who  re- 
lapfed,  or  refufed  to  abjure  his  opinions,  was  de* 
livered  over  to  the  fecular  arm  by  the  bilhop  or  his 
commilfaries,   be  (hould  l>e  committed  to  the 
flames  before  the  whole  people.    This  weapon 
did  not  remain  long  unemployed  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy.    William  Sautrc,  redkor  of  St  Ofithcs 
in  London,  had  been  condemned  by  the  convo^ 
cation  of  Canterbury ;  his  fentence  was  ratified 
by  the  houfe  of  peers ;  the  king  ilfued  his  writ  for 
the  execution ;  and  he  wks  burnt  alive  in  1401. 
The  doctrines  of  Wickliffe, however,  gained  ground 
very  confiderably  in  England.    In  1405,  the  com- 
mons,  who  had  been  required  to  grant  foppltes, 
propofed  to  the  lAng  to  feize  all  the  temporalities 
of  the  church,  and  employ  them  as  a  perpetual 
fund  to  ferve  the  exigencies  of  the  (tate.    They 
infifted  that  the  clergy  polTeflcd  a  third  of  the 
lands  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  they  contributed  no- 
thing to  the  public  burdens ;  and  that  their  exor- 
bitant riches  tended  only  to  difqualify  them  from 
performing  their  minifterial  fun<^tons  with  proper 
zeal  and  attention.    When  this  addrefs  was  pre- 
fented,  the  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  who  then  attend- 
ed the  king,  obje^ed  that  the  clergy,  though  they 
went  not  in  perfon  to  the  wars,  fent  their  valfaU  and 
tenants  in  all  cafes  of  necefiity ;  while  at  the  fame 
time,  they  themfelves  who  (laid  at  home  were 
employed  night  and  day  in  olTering  up  their  pray- 
ers for  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  the  (tate. 
The  fpeaker  anfwered  with  a  fmile,  tfiat  he  thought 
the  prayers  of  the  church  but  a  very  flender  fup- 
ply.    The  archbilhop,  however,  prevailed  in  the 
diipute  ;  the  king  difcouraged  the  application  of 
the  commons ;  and  the  lords  rejected  the  bill  which 
the  lower  houfe  had  framed  for  defpoiling  the 
church  of  her  revenues.     The  commons  were 
not  difcouraged  by  this  repulfe.    In  14 10,  they 
returned  to  the  charge  with  more  zeal  than  before. 
They  made  a  calculation  of  all  the  ecclefiaftical 
revenues,  which,  by  thetr  account,  amounted  to 
485,000  merks  a-year,  and  included  18,400  ploughs 
of  land.    They  propoled  to  divide  this  property 
among  15  new  earls,  1500  knights,  6000  efquires» 
and  100  hofpitals ;  belkles  L.10,000  a-year,  which 
the  king  might  keep  for  his  own  u£c ;  and  they  in* 
fifted  that  the  clencal  funaions  would  be  better 
performcd.than  they  wofCi  by  xjjooo  pariib  prieftt» 
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aft  The  rate  of  7  rnerks  apiece  of  yearly  Aipend. 
This  application  was  accompanied  with  an  addrtrfs 
lor  mitif^ating  the  ftatutes  againft  the  Wickliffites 
or  Lollardft,  fo  that  the  king  knew  very  well  from 
wrhat  fource  it  came.  He  pave  the  comnrtonn, 
iiowevcr,  a  ferere  reply;  and  further  to  latisfy 
the  church  that  he  was  m  eamefl,  ordered  a  Lol- 
lard to  be  burnt  before  the  driPilution  uf  parlia- 
ment, ThelEing  foribnne  time  had  been  Cubje<^  to 
€t8y  which  continued  to  increafc,  and  gradually 
brought  him  to  his  end.  He  expired  at  Weftmin- 
Aer  in  1413)  in  the  46th  year  ot  hU  age«  and  13th 
of  has  reign. 

(32.)  £l*G^Atn>,  »HSTO«.V  O?,  TO  THE  DfAT^H 

OF  Hi»Ry  V.  Henry  IV.  was  fucceeded  by  hia 
Son  Henry  Y.  whole  martial  talents  and  charac- 
ter hid  at  fird  occaiioned  iKM^eafonable  jealouGes 
in  the  mind  of  his  ^ther,  (b  that  he  thoug:ht  pro- 
per  to  eicdude  him  ^om  all  (hare  ^  public  bufi- 
«efo.  The  adlive  fpirit  of  Henry  being  thiis,  re- 
i^ained  from  its  proper  execciib,  broke  out  in  e- 
wery  <kind  of  ^extravagance  and  dhBpatioo.  It  is 
even  reported,  that,  when  heated  with  liquor^ 
lie  (erupted  not  to  accompany  bis  ciotous  a0b- 
ciates  in  attacking  paficngera  on  the  ftreets  and 
tiighways,  and  robbing  them«  Ne  (boner,  Jbow- 
CTcr,  did  he  afcend  the  throne,  than  he  called  to- 
gether has  former  companions,  (acquainted  them 
with  his  intendod  leformation,  exhorted  them  to 
emttate  his  exan^^}le ;  but  ftridlly  prohibited  theni, 
till  they  had  given  proofs  of  their  finQerity  in  this 
particular,  to  appear  any  more  in  his  prefence,: 
after  which,  he  difmilTed  them  with  liberal  pre- 
icnts.  His  father'-s  wife  minifters,  who  had  check- 
ed his  riots,  fonnd  that  they:hjkl,  without  inten- 
tion, been  paying  the  highcft  court  to  th^eir  foye- 
reign ;  and  were  received  with  all  the  marks  of 
^vour  and  conAdence.  The  chief  juftice,  who 
liad  formerly  impriibned  the  prince  himfelf,  and 
therefore  trembled  to  approach  the  rff;al  prelence, 
tnet  with  prailes  inftead  of  reproaches  for  his  paft 
condud,  -and  -was  exhorted  to  perfcvere  in  the 
tfame  rigorous  and  impartial  execution  of  the  law>). 
The  king  was  not  only  anxious  to  repair  his  own 
cnifcondu^  but  alfo  to  make  amends  for  thoi^ 
iniquities,  into  which  policy  or  neceflity  of  aifaits 
2iad  betrayed  -his  father.  He  expreffed  the  dccp- 
-cft  forrow  for  the  fate  ®f  king  Richard,  and  cwen 
performed  his  funeral  obfequies  with  pomp  and 
Aolemnity,  and  heaped  favours  upon  all  thofe  who 
Aad  (hown  themfclves  attached  to  him.  He  took 
into  favour  the  young  earl  of  March,  though  his 
<ompetit«r  for  the  throne  ;  and  gained  fo  far  on 
his  gentle  and  unambitious  nature,  that  he  re- 
mained ever  after  finccrely  attached  to  him.  The 
family  of  Piercy  was  rellorcd  to  its  fortune  and 
honours ;  and  the  king  Teemed  dclirous  to  bury 
all  diflindions  in  oblivion.  Men  of  merit  were 
preferred,  whatever  party  they  had  been  of ;  all 
aoen  were  unanimous  in  their  attachment  ^oHen- 
ty;  and  the  defe^fts  of  Ins  title  were  forgot  amidft 
the  perfonal  regard  v/hich  was  uiiivcrfally  paid 
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caftle.  Lord  Cobham ;  a  nobleman  who  ^ 
tioguifhed  himfclf  by  bit  valour  and  miliiary 
lents  on  many  occaiioRs,  and  acquired  the  c£ti 
both  of  the  late  and  prefent  king.  His  hi^ 
rader  and  zeal  for  the  new  fed  pointed  hna 
to  Arundel  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  as  a  pro^ 
jedt  of  ecclefiaflical  fury,  and  tberrforcbea; 
to  Henry  for  permiflion  to  indjft  hiou  The 
defired  him  firft  to  try  gentle  methods,  and 
dertook  to  converfe  with  Lord  X^obham  U\ 
upon  xeHgious  fubjeAs.  He  did  fo,  but 
not  prevail,  and  therefore  abandoned  Cobhaa 
his  enemies.  He  was  iBjmediatcly  conde«Bd 
the  "fiantesj  but  having  found  means  to  n»ie 
e/cape,  he  raifed  an  inturredion  ;  which  wait 
fuppreffed,  without  any  other  confetjuencc  tl 
that  of  bringing  a  (lain  on  the  fed  to  w^ 
belonged.  Lord -Cobhamhimfelf  made  bis c^q 
but  4  years  afterwards  was  Jtaken  and  cseoil 
Immediately  a^,  the  moit  fevcre  laws  vere 
a^ed  againft  ihe  Lollards.  It  was  eoadrti,  t 
whoever  was  convicted  of  Lollardy,  bcfida 
fering  coital  punilhment  accordiog  to  tbe  \ 
formerly  eftabliibed,  (bould  alfo  forfeit  his  ii 
^nd  goods  to  the  king  ;  and  that  the  chaod 
^afurer,  julUces  .of  the  two  benches,  '^^ 
^uftices  G^  Uie  peac<^  and  all  the  c}»ief  m^£^ 
in  every  city  andi>orough,  fl)ould  take  a&o^ 
iife  their  utmo(t  endeavours  for  the  OKlirp^ 
herefy.  lifotwithflanding  thofe  terrible  laws, 
very  parliament  which  cna^ed  them,  vii.  tia 
4414,  when  tlie  king  demanded  aiupptv,  ita 
^d  the  offer  formerly  preiTed  upon  Henry  JVj 
Untreated  the  Jcing  to  fei*e  all  the  ccck^i&KA 
.venuei,  and, convert  them  to  the  u(c  of  thccn 
The  clerg^jr  were  greatly  alarmed.  TbcfO 
offer  t)ic  Jang  *nothii\g  of  equal  Talue.  T^ 
greed,  however,  to  confer  on  him  all  the  ^ 
alien,  which  depended  on  capital  abbeys  is  t 
,mandy,  and  Which  had  been  bequcathi^i  in  i| 
when  that  province  was  united  to  England.  \ 
jnoft  effcdual  method,  however,  of  warCT 
the  blow,  was  by  perfuading  the  king  to  oiHkJt 
a  war  with  France,  to  recover  the  proviocw*! 
had  formerly  belonged  to  England-  Thiiwasij 
able  to  the  dyipg  jnjundlion  of  Henry  IV.  l 
advifed  his  fon  neyer  to  let  the  Engh(h  r^ 
long  in  peace,  which  was  apt  to  breed  islfl 
•comnnotions  ;  but  to  employ  them  in  forc^ 
peditiona,  by  which  the  pnnce  might  acquiit 
nour,  the  nobility 4n  Oiaaqg  his  dangers  mifit 
tach  themfclves  to  his  p^qn,  and  aU  the  i^ 
'fpirits  find  occupation.  The  natural  difpa 
of  Henry  fi^ffidently  inclined  him  to  fbtto«| 
advice,  .ind  the  civil  diforders  of  France ga«' 
the  fsiireik  profpe^  of  fucccis.  Accordii^i 
1415,  the  4iing  invaded  France  at  the  fe«» 
30,000  men.  The  great  progrefs  be  nii^  ^ 
be  found. related  under  the  article  Fxakcl 
liad  clpoufed  the  king's  daughter,  and  conqafl 
the  greatcft  part  of  the  kingdom.  His  quecQ' 
delivered  of  a  Ton  named  Henry,  whofc  birth' 


him.  The  only  party  which  Henry  was  not  able  celebrated  bj  the  grcated  rejoicings  ^^h^ 
'"'*'"*  '^•^  '^  don  and  Pans ;  and  the  in6nt  prince  iSrefliw 
be  univerfaily  regarded  as  heir  to  bothtM* 
chics.  But  Hcmy's  g;lory,  when  it  fecmed  l*) 
approaching  the  lummity  was  bUfted  at  ooct 
death,  and  all  his  mighq-  projcds  mMhed-  j 
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to  overcome  was  the  new  fcA  of  Lollards.  Thefe 
xeformers  were  now  gaining  ftich  ground  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  Romifh  clergy  were  greatly  alarm- 
ed, and  Henry  refolved  to  execute  the  laws  upon 
them.  The  head  of  that  party  was  Sir  John  Old-. 
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\  fcizct!  wHb  a  fiftula,  a  diftemper  which  at 
t  time  the  phyGcians  could  not  cure ;  and  he 
ired  on  the  31ft  Aug.  1412 ;  m  the  34th  of  his 
,  and  loth  of  his  reign. 
jj.)  England,  history  of,  to  tAe  de- 

»T  OF  HE>^RY  VI,   AND    CORONATION  6F  Ed^ 

ID  IV.  Henry  VI.  fuccdeded  to  the  throne 
Kt  he  Was  quite  a  year  old,  and  his  reign  af- 
U  only  the  moil  difmal  accounts  of  mi&for- 
n  and  d?il  wars.  His  relations  very  foon  he- 
todifpute  about  theadminiftration  during  his 
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age,  both  in  mitfd  and  perfoh ;  and  it  ware  Chonxgftt 
would,  by  her  own  abilities,  be  able  ta  iupply 
the  dtfedh  of  her  hufband,  who  appeared  ^ak, 
timid,  and  fupcraitious.  The  treaty  was  there- 
fore haftened  on  by  Suffolk,  and  foOn  after  rati- 
fied  in  EngUnd.  The  qdeen  came  immediately 
into  the  biAop's  meaftires :  Gloceltcr  was  deprived 
of  all  real  power,  and  every  method  taken  to  ren- 
der him  odious.  One  ftcp  taken'  for  this  purpofe 
was  to  accufe  his  dachcfe  of  witchcraft.  She 
was  charged  with  converftng  with  one  Roger  Bo- 
ority.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  one  of  the  lingbroke,  a  prieft  and  reputed  necromancer ;  and 
i  accomplifhed  princes  of  the  age,  was  ap-  alio  with  o«c  Mary  Gourdemain,  fuppofcd  to  be 
itcd  by  parliament  protedor  of  England,  dc-  a  witch,  h  was  nflerted  that  thefc  three  in  con- 
Icr  of  the  church,  and  firft  counfellor  to  the  jiinftion  had  made  an  image  of  the  king  ih  wax, 
f.    His  brother,  the  duke  of  Gloccfter,  was    which  was  placed  before  a  gentle  fire ;  and  as  the 


d  apon  to  govern  in  his  abfencc,  whi!e  he 
(hided  the  war  in  France ;  and  to  limit  the 
rcr  of  both  brothers,  a  council  was  named, 
lout  whofe  advice  and  approbation  no  mea- 
:  could  be  carried  into  execution.  The  king- 
1  of  France  was  now  in  the  moft  defperatc  fi- 
ho.  The  Engfilh  were  matters  of  alnvoft  the 
<e  of  it,  Henry  VI.  though  but  an  infant, 
Wcmnly  invefted  with  regal  power  by  legates 
J  Paris;  fo  that  Charles  VII.  of  France  fuc- 
kd  only  to  a  nominal  kingdom.  With  all 
f  great  advantages,  however,  the  Englifh  4ii- 
ift  {round ;  and  in  the  year  1450  were  totally 
Hcd  from  France.  (See  Frahce.>  It  may 
J  be  imagined,  that  fuch  a  train  t>f  bad  fuc- 
would  produce  difcontents  at  home.  The 
!  of  Gloceiter  was  envied  by  many  on  account 
«  high  ftation.  Among  thefe  was  Henry 
rfort,  Bp.  of  Wincheftcr,  great  uncle  to  the 
I  and  the  legitimate  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,* 
her  to  Richard  II.  The  prelate,  to  whom  the 


wax  diflblvcd,  the  king's  ftrength  was  expcded 
to  wafte ;  and  upon  its  total  dilTolntion,  his  life 
was  to  be  at  an  end.  This  accufation  was  readi- 
ly believed  in  that  fuperititions  age.  The  prifon- 
ers  were  pronounced  guilty;  the  duchefs  wa» 
condemned  to  do  penance  and  fuflPer  perpetual 
imprifonment ;  Bolingbroke  the  ptieft  was  hang- 
ed, and  the  woman  burnt  in  Smith  field.  The 
biftiop,  called  alfo  the  Cardinal,  of  Winchefter, 
was  rtffolved  to  carry  his  refentmcnt  againft  Glou- 
cefter  to  the  utmofl.  He  procured  a  partiannent 
to  be  fummoned,  not  at  London,  which  was  too 
well  affedted  to  the  doke,  but  at  St  Edmundibary, 
where  his  adherents  were  fufficiently  numerous 
to  overawe  every  opponent.  As  foon  as  Gloucei^ 
ter  appeared,  he  was  accufed  of  treafon  and 
thrown  mto  prifon ;  and  on  the  day  on  which  he 
was  to  make  h^s  defence,  he  was  round  dead  iu 
his  bed,  though  without  any  figns  of  violence  u- 
pon  his  body.  The  death  6f  the  duke  was  uni- 
verfallj  afcrlbcd  to  the  cardinal,  who  himfelf 


of  the  king's  education  had  been  committed,    died  Iix  weeks  after,  teftifying  the  utmod  remorfe 


I  man  of  great  capacity  and  experieilce,  but 
•  intriguing  ind  dangerous  difpoiition^  He 
frequent  difputes  with  the  duke  of  Glocefter, 
whom  he  gained  feterat  advantages  on  ac- 
»t  of  hit  open  temper.  The  duke  of  Bedford 
toyed  both  his  own  authority  and  that  of  par- 
rat  to  reconcile  them,  but  in  vain ;  their  mu- 
sHmoGties  fer^ed  for  fevtral  years  to  embar- 
fovemment,  and  to  give  Its  enemies  every  ad- 
»gc:  The  fentiracnfs  of  the  two  leaders  were 
iculiriy  divided  With  fegard  to  France.  The 
Jp  laid  hold  of  every  profped  of  accommd- 
ia  with  that  country ;  and  the  duke  of  Glo- 
T  was  for  mslintiiining  the  honour  of  the  Eng. 
tnni,  and  f-egainlng  whatever  had  been  loft 
Icfcau  or  delay.  Both  pait'ies  called  in  all 
«utiliirics  theV  could.  The  biftiop  rcfolved 
wigtheti  himfelf  by  procufing  a  proper  match 
H?nry,  at  that  time  13  Jears  old  ;  and  theft 
»xing  over  the  queeii  to  his  interefts.  Accord- 
•!♦  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  a  nobleman  whom  he 
T'tobcftcdfaft  in  his  atuchments,  was  fent 


for  the  bloodv  fcene  he  had  afted.  What  fliaie 
Che  queen  had  in  this  tranfa^ion,  Is  uncertain,  but 
moft  people  believed  that  without  her  knowledge 
the  duke's  enemies  durft  not  have  ventured  to 
take  away  his  life.  The  king  himfelf  ftiared  in  the 
general  ill  will,  and  he  never  had  the  art  to  re- 
move the  fufpicion.  His  incapacity  alfo  began  e- 
vefy  day  to  appear  more  clearly,  and  a  pretender 
to  the  throne  foon  made  his  appearance.  In  i45c» 
Richard  duke  of  York  began  to  prefer  his  claims 
to  the  crown.  All  the  males  of  the  houfe  of  Mor- 
timer were  extinA ;  but  Anne,  the  lifter  of  the 
laft  earl  of  March,  having  efpoufed  the  earl  of 
Cambridge,  who  had  been  beheaded  for  treafon 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  had  tranfmitted  her  la- 
tent, but  not  yet  forgotten  claim,  to  her  fon 
Richard.  (This  prince,  dcfcended  by  his  mother 
from  Fhilippa,  only  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, ad  fon  of  Edward  III.  ftood  plainly  in  ol- 
der of  fucceffion  before  the  king ;  who  derived 
his  defcent  from  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  3d  fon  of 
that  monardh.    The  duke  was  a  man  of  valour 


^  to  France,  apparently  to  fettle  the  terms  of   and  abilities,  as  well  as  of  fomc  ambition ;  aad  he 


^ce  which  had  then  been  begun,  btJt  in  reali- 
to  procure  a  fuiublc  match  for  the  king.  The 
ttp  and  hi4  frieiids  had  caft  their  eye  on  Mar- 
Jt  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Regnier^  titular  king 
«cily,  Naples,  and  Jerufalem;  but  without 


thought  the  weakitefs  and  unpopularity  of  the 
prefent  reign  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  aftcrt  his  title.  The  enfign  of  Richard  was  a 
white  rofe,  that  of  Henry  a  red  one ;   and  this 

,.  _._^ — ,  —  J ,.^.„,  —  ^.^-w«v    gave  namet*  to  the  two  fa^ions,  who  were  now 

w  real  power  or  poffcflions.    She  was  confl-    aboJit  to  drench  the  kingdom  in  blood.  After  the 
^  «i  the  moft  ascompliftied  princcfs  of  the    GAidiaalutWincbcfter'sUcatbi  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 

who 
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who  alfo  had  been  concerned  io  the  aiTailination  of 
Ok>ucefter»  governed  every  thing  with  uncontrol- 
lable fway.  His  conduA  foon  excited  the  jealoufy 
of  the  other  nobility>  and  every  odious  or  unfuc- 
Gc&fiil  meafurc  was  attributed  to  him.  The  duke» 
iK>wever»  iuugtning  that  bis  crimes  were  of  fuch 
a  nature  as  cuuld  not  be  proyed,  boldly  called  u- 
pon  bis  enemies  to  (how  an  inftance  of  his  guilt. 
The  houie  of  commons  immediately  opened  a* 
gainft  him  a  charge  of  corruption,  tyrany,  and 
treafon.  He  was  acculed  of  being  the  caulc  of 
the  lo(s  of  France ;  of  perfuading  the  French  king, 
with  an  armed  force,  to  invade  England ;  and  of 
betraying  the  fecrets  of  ftate.  The  popular  re- 
fentment  apinft  him  was  fo  ftrong,  that  Henry, 
to  iccmt  him  as  much  as  poflible,  fentenced  him 
to  five  years  baniihment.  This  was  confidered 
by  his  enemies  as  an  efcape  from  juftice.  The 
captain  of  a  fhip  was  therefore  employed  to  in- 
tercept him  in  his  paflage  to  France.  He  was 
Prized  near  Dover,  his  h«id  ftruck  off  on  the  fide 
of  a  long  boat«  tnd  his  body  thrown  into  the  fea* 
The  complarott  a^nft  Henry's  government  were 

Shtened  by  an  uifurredHon  headed  by  one  John 
e,  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  had  been  obliged 
to  fly  over  into  France  for  his  crimes :  but,  on 
hit  return,  feeing  the  people  prepared  for  violent 
meafures,  he  affumed  the  name  of  Mortimer  f 
and,  at  the  head  of  ao,ooo  Kentifh  men,  advanced 
towards  Blackheath.  The  king  (ent  a  meflage  to 
demand  the  caufe  of  their  rifing  in  arms.  Cadb 
in  the  name  of  the  community  anfwered,  that 
their  only  aim  was  to  punifli  evil  mtniftcrs,  and 
pfXKure  a  redrels  of  grievances  for  the  people. 
On  this  a  body  of  15,000  troops  were  levied,  and 
Henry  marched  with  them  in  perfon  agatnfl  Cade, 
who  retired  on  his  approach,  as  if  be  had  been  a- 
fratd  of  coming  to  an  engagement.  He  lay  in  am- 
bufb,  however,  in  a  wood ;  not  doubting  but  he 
ihouid  be  purfued  by  the  king's  whole  army :  but 
Henry  was  content  with  fending  a  detachment 
after  the  fugitives,  and  returning  to  London  him- 
fdf ;  upon  which  Cade  ilTued  fh>m  his  ambufcade, 
and  cut  the  detachment  in  pieces.  Soon  after, 
the  citizens  of  London  opened  their  gates  to  the 
▼idtor;  and  Cade,  for  fome  time,  maintained 
great  order  and  regularity  among  his  followers. 
Ue  always  led  them  out  into  the  fields  in  the 
night-time,  and  publifbed  fevcral  edids  againft 
plunder  and  violence  of  any  kind.  He  was  not» 
however,  long  able  to  keep  his  people  in  fubjec- 
tion.  He  beheaded  the  treafurer  Lord  Say,  with- 
out any  trial ;  and  foon  after,  his  troops  commit- 
ting fome  irregularities,  the  citizens  refolved  to 
ihut  their  gates  againft  him.  Cade  endeavouring 
to  force  his  way,  a  battle  enfued,  which  lafted  afi 
day,  and  was  ended  only  by  the  approach  of 
night.  The  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  and  the  chan- 
cellor, who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Tower,  be* 
ing  informed  of  the  fituation  of  affairs,  drew  up, 
during  the  night,  an  ad  of  amncfty,  which  was 
privately  difperfcd  among  the  rebels.  This  had 
fuch  an  elfed,  that  in  the  morning  Cade  found 
him felf  abandoned  by  his  followers  ;  and  retreat- 
ing to  Rocheftcr,  was  obliged  to  fiy  alone  into  the 
woods.  A  price  being  fct  on  his  head  by  procla- 
mation, he  was  diicovered  and  flain  by  one  Aiex- 
andjr  Bden ;  whof  in  recompence  for  his  ktvkCj 
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was  made  governor  of  Dover  Caftle.  The  cod 
now  began  to  entertain  fufpicions,  thit  the  am 
redion  of  John  Cade  had  not  happened  na^\ 
confequence  of  his  own  maehtnationi  and  aa| 
tion,  but  that  he  had  been  infiigated  tbemo 
the  duke  of  York.  As  he  was  about  this  tune 
peded  to  return  from  Ireland,  and  a  report 
place  that  he  was  now  to  kSkri  his  rtgitt  by 
of  arms,  orders  were  ifTued  in  the  king's  nane 
d^ny  him  entrance  into  England.    This  wuf* 
vented  by  his  appearing  with  no  more  tha 
Ordinary  attendants ;  but  though  be  thuitfia 
the  danger  for  the  prefent,  he  (aw  the  u 
of  inftantly  proceeding  in  fupport  of  his 
His  partizans  were  intruded  to  diftiDgiu& 
tween  his  right  by  fucceffion  and  by  the  Uwi  of 
kingdom.    The  adherents  of  Lancaltcr  maia 
ed,  that  though  the  ad? anccment  of  Henry 
might  be  looked  upon  as  irregular,  yet  it 
founded  upon  general  confent ;  or  even 
it  to  have  been  at  firft  invalid,  it  had  » 
for  a  long  time  eftabliihcd,  and  acquired 
of  confequence ;  nor  could  the  right  of  6icGd 
at  any  rate  be  pleaded  for  the  purpde  of 
throwing  the  general  peace  and  tranquillity 
kingdom.    The  principles  of  liberty  ai  « 
tb^  maxims  of  true  policy  had  been  injitn 
th^houfe  of  York ;  while  the  public  weit  t 
tonhofe  of  Lancafter»  no  left  by  polidcal 
moral  duty,  in  confequence  of  the  oaths  of  I 
that  bad  been  fo  often  fworo  to  them ;  tbe 
of  York  himielf  having  repeatedly  fwom  a&| 
to  them,  and  thus  renounced  thoic  claims 
he  now  brought  forward  to  difturb  the  ] 
tranquillity.    On  the  part  of  the  duke  of^ 
it  was  replied,  that  the  good  of  tbe  peofi 
quired  the  maintenance  cl  oider  in  tbe  fsodi 
of  princes;  that,  by  adhering  conftaotlyti 
rule,  a  number  of  inconveniences  woold ' 
vented  which  muft  otherwilc  enfue ;  and 
that  order  had  been  broken  through  iothed 
Henry  IV.  it  was  never  too  late  to  rcawij 
pernicious  precedent.  It  would  indeed  he  aj 
encouraRement  to  ufurpers,  if  the  imaKdi^tt 
feffion  of  power,  or  their  continuance  in  ittpci 
years,  could  convert  them  into  l^gal  ^  ' 
the  people  muft  be  in  a  very  miferable  fitid 
if  all  reftraints  on  violence  and  ambidoo 
ken  off,  and  foil  liberty  given  to  every  ii 
to  make  what  attempts  he  pleaM.    Thcjii 
indeed  deny  that  time  might  confer  ktmf 
government  originally  founded  in  ufurpadosj 
a  very  long  courfe  of  years  was  not  only  tm 
for  this  purpofe,  but  a  total  eatindion  oil 
who  had  any  juft  title.    The  depofitioo  of 
ard  II.  and  advancement  of  Henry  IV^ 
legal  ads,  but  the  efltds  of  mere  lenty  it 
people ;  in  which  the  houie  of  York  bad  aofl 
ced  from  i.eccHity,  and  not  from  mdj  bdief a 
juftice  of  their  caufe  {  nor  could  this  be  eftf 
terpreted  into  any  renunciation  of  their  pn 
Oons ;  neither  could  the  reftoration  of  tbe 
order  of  fucceilioo  be  confidered  as  an  cocoa 
ment  to  rebellion,  but  as  the  contdion  eft 
mer  abufe  by  which  rebellion  had  bcco  cm 
raged.    Befides,  the  original  title  of  Bemyf 
was  founded  entirely  on  prefent  confenititt^ 
even  this  waa  now  entirely  ihifted  to  the  bow 
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York.  Thcprcfcnt  piince  was  evidently  incapa 
Meof  govcmmgthe  kingdom  by  rcafon  of  hi?;  im- 
lieclllit f ;  fo  that  every  thing  was  governed  ei- 
hcT  by  corrupt  minifters  or  an  iniperious  queen, 
irho  enpaffd  the  n-ition  1n  foreign  conne<5Hong 
ittirdy  coitlrary  to  its  intere'Vu  ;  while  on  the  o- 
fjcr  hand,  the  true  helr'of  the  crown  was  a  prince 
if  approved  judgment  and  experience»  and  a  na- 
JTf  of  England,  who,  by  hip  reftoration,  wouJd 
(udoubtedly  corre<Jt  all  thofe  abufcs  of  which 
Sere  was  now  fiich  jiift  reafon  to  complain  In 
Bi  dilate  it  was  evident  that  the  ho'jfe  of  York 
id  the  belter  in  point  of  argument :  neverthelefe, 

*  3  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  was  in  im- 
tdhtc  poflTe/Hon  of  the  throne,  and  could  by  no 
eans  be  charged  with  any  crime,  the  caufe  of 
e  former  was  lefs  generally  interefting ;  efpeci- 
'yasit  muft  always  have  been  uncertiin,  a  pri- 
t,  whether  the  duke  of  York  would  have  go- 
med  ^ny  better  than  king  Henry.  After  his  rc- 
tB  from  Ireland,  however,  the  former  ufcd  all 

1  power  and  influence  to  foment  the  difcontents 
ifch  had  for  fomc  time  prevailed  in  the  kin^- 
tt;  ?nd  the  condu<ft  of  next  parliament  mani- 
tcd  the  fuccefs  of  his  intrigues.  A  violent  at- 
k  wa«  made  upon  fuch  noblemen  as  were 
y^  to  be  mod  in  favour  with  the  king.  The 
jfc  of  commons  prefented  a  petition  againft  the 
feof  Somerfet»  the  duchefs  of  Suffolk,  the  Bj>. 
Chefter,  lord  Dudley,  and  feveral  others  of 
sinr  rank ;  praying  not  only  tlmt  the  kin^ 
■M  remove  them  fi^om  his  council,  but  that  he 
•Id  prohibit  them  from  coming  within  twelve 
W  of  the  court.  Henry  not  daring  to  refufe 
>  petition  altogether,  confented  to  banifh  all 
fe  of  inferior  rank,  whom  the  commons  had 
^ed,  but  only  for  a  year ;  and  this  too  on 
•ftion  that  he  had  no  ufc  for  their  affiftancc 
Jjclling  any  rebellion.  But  he  rejedcd  a  bill 
attainting  the  late  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  pro- 
td,  fome  other  meafures  which  feemed  to  mili- 
againft  the  court,  though  it  had  paflld  both 
houfe  of  lords,  and  the  houfe  of  commons. 
oiiragcd  by  this  difagreement  between  Henry 
W«  parliament,  the  duke  of  York  raifed  an 

Lof  io,ooo  men,  with  whom  he  marched  to- 
London,  demanding  a  reformation  in  ^O' 
ment,  and  the  removal  of  the  duke  of  Somer- 
This  firft  cnterprife,  however,  proved  un- 
^fol ;    the  gates  of  the  city  were  (hut  a- 

*  hi'n,  and  he  was  purfned  by  the  king  at 
ifad  of  a  fuperior  army.  On  this  he  re- 
I  into  Kent ;  and  as  there  were  many  of  his 
I  fmnds  in  the  army  of  the  king,  a  ronferencc 
tphre,  in  which  Richard  ftill  infifted  upon 
tfraoval  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  and  his  fub- 
7'S^ohc  tried  in  parliament.  This  requeft 
m  appearance  complied  with,  and  Somerfrt 
l^cd;  the  duke  of  York  was  t*^en  perfuaded 
^  upon  the  king  in  his  royal  pavilHon  ;  but, 
fpeating  his  charge  againft  the  duke,,  he  was 
n&d  to  fee  the  latter  come  out  from  behind 
curtain,  and  offer  to  maintain  his  innocence, 
lird  perceiving  that  he  had  not  fufficient  in- 

*  to  ruin  hit  advtrfary,  pretended  to  be  fatif- 
and  retired  to  his  feat  it  Wigmore  in  Wales  ; 
during  the  ti  nc  he  reiidcd  there,  a  better  op- 
Unity  was  given  *im  of  accompHfluoK  hi%  dc- 
ot.  VUl.  Paet  II. 
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ligns  than  he  could  have  hoped  for.  The  kitig 
fell  into  a  kind  of  lethargic  diforder,  which  in- 
cre;<fe<l  his  natural  imbecility  to  foch  a  degree* 
that  he  could  no  longer  retain  a  fliadow  of  royal* 
ty.  Richard  now  had  intcreft  enough  to  get  him- 
felf  appointed  prote<ftof,  with  power  to  hold  par* 
liaments  at  pleafure ;  with  which  high  office  he 
was  no  forner  invefted,  than  he  turned  eut  all 
the  Lancaftrian  pirty  from  their  ofiices,  and  fent 
the  duke  of  Somerfet  to  the  Tower :  but  on  the 
recoveiy  of  the  king,  which  happened  not  long 
after,  he  bimfelf  was  difmifled  from  his  employ- 
ment, the  diike  of  Sotrerfct  reUafed,  and  the  ad* 
mi. lift  ratio!  once  more  put  into  his  hands.  On 
this  the  duke  of  York  levied  an  army,  merelv,  as 
he  pretended,  to  enforce  the  reformation  of  go# 
vemment  and  the  remi>val  of  the  duke  of  Somer« 
fet.  Thu?  Henry  was  obliged  to  face  him  in  the 
field.  A  battle  enfued  at  St  Alban's;  in  which 
the  royal'fts  were  defeated,  and  the  duke  of  So- 
merfet, the  chief  partizan  of  their  caufe,  killed  in 
the  a<5tion  The  king  himfelf  was  wounded,  and 
took  (heltcr  in  a  cottage  near  the  field  of  battle  ; 
where  he  was  taken  prifoner,  but  was  afterwards 
treated  with  great  refpeA  and  kindnefs  by  the 
duke  of  York.  Henry,  though  he  was  now  only 
a  prifoner  treated  with  the  forn\8  of  royalty,  was 
neverthelefs  pleafed  with  his  fituation  ;  but  his 
queen,  a  woman  of  a  bold  and  mafculine  fpirit> 
could  not  bear  to  have  only  the  appearance  of 
authority,  while  others  ec^yed  all  the  real  power. 
She  therefore  excited  the  king  once  more  to  af- 
fcrt  his  right  by  force  of  arms ;  and  after  feveral 
manoeuvres,  the  duke  of  York  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire from  court.  A  negociation  for  peace  was  at 
firft  fet  on  foot,  but  the  mutual  diftrufV  of  both 
parties  ft>on  br(»ke  it  off.  The  armies  met  at 
Bloreheath  on  the  borders  of  Staflford/hire,  on  the 
ajd  Sept.  1459 »  a^  ^^^  Yorkifts  at  firft  gained 
fome  advantages.  But  when  a  more  general  en- 
gagement was  about  to  enfue,  a  body  of  veterans 
who  ferved  under'the  duke  of  York  defeited  to 
the  king  ;  and  this  fo  intimidated  the  duke's  par- 
ty,  that  they  feparated  the  next  day  without 
ftriking  a  blow.  The  duke  of  York  fled  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  one  of  his  ablefk 
and  heft  fupporters,  efcaped  to  Calais,  with  the 
government  of  which  he  had  been  entruftcd  du- 
ring the  late  protediorfhip.  l^he  Ycrk  party, 
though  thus  in  appear-'ncc  fupprefTed,  only  wait« 
ed  a  favourable  oppt^rt unity  of  retrieving  their  af- 
fairs. Nor  was  this  long  wanting.  Warwick  ha- 
ving met  with  fome  fuccefe  at  fea,  landed  in 
Kent ;  and  being  there  joined  by  other  .baronsy 
marched  up  to  London  amtdft  the  acclamations 
of  the  people,  aiid  foon  found  himfelf  in  a  condi«- 
ti<m  to  face  the  royal  army.  An  ingagement  en- 
fued at  Northampton  on  the  loth  July  1460  ;  in 
which  the  royalifts  were  entirely  defeated,  and 
the  king  again  taken  prifoner.  The  duke  of  York 
then  openly  laid  claim  to  the  crown  ;  ^nd  on  this 
occafion  the  firft  inftance  of  a  fpirit  of  national  li- 
berty is  faid  to  have  appeared  in  the  Houfe  of  ' 
Lords.  The  caufe  of  Henry  and  the  duke  of 
Yoi  k  was  folemnly  debated ;  and  the  latter  though 
a  conqueror  did  not  abfolutely  gain  his  caufe* 
It  was  determined  that  Henry  fhould  pofiefs  the 
throne  during  hut  life ;  and  that  the.  duke  of  York 
W  ro  m  Digitized  by^^OOibould 
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di6u1d  be  appointed  his  fucccflbr,  to  the  exdu 
fioa  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  then  a  c^ild. 
Though  the  royal  party  now  feemed  deftitute  of 
every  refource,  the  queen  ftill  retained  her  intre- 
pidity. She  fled  into  Wales,  where  flie  endea- 
voured to  raifc  another  arrtiy.  The  northern  ba- 
rons, provoked  at  the  fouthem  ones  for  fettling 
the  government  atid  fucccffion  to.  the  crown  with- 
out their  conient,  foon  furnifhed  her  With  ah  ar- 
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to  enter  England  at  the  head  of  5000  m^  ptst 
ed  her  by  the  king  of  France.  But  even  here  flh 
wa»  attended  by  her  tffual  bad  fortune.  Her  Si 
tic  fleet  was  difperfcd  by  a  temped,  and  (be  te 
felf  efcaped  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  by  cnloriii 
the  mouth  of  the  Tweed.  Soon  aftc:^,  adrftH 
which  her  few  forces  fuftainet)  at  Hexham,  km 
ed  to  render  her  caufb  entirely  dcfperatc;a 
the  cfiictti^s  ptarAifed  upon  all  her  adberenttiti 


my  of  xojooo  men.    Another  battle  was  fought    dered  it  very  dangerous  to  befriend  her.   BytW 


Dear  Wakefield  Green,  on  the  a4th  Dec.  1460; 
The  Yorkifts  were  defeated,  and  the  duke  him- 
ielf  was  killed  in  the  action.  His  head  w^s  after- 
wards cut  off  by  the  queen's  orders,  atfd  fixed  on 
one  of  the  gates  of  York,  with  a  paper  crown,  in 
derifion  of  his  title.  His  fon  the  carl  of  Rut!;%nd, 
a;  youth  of  17,  was  taken  prlfoner,  and  killed  in 
cold  blood  by  Lord  Clitford,  in  revenge  for  his 
fetber's  death,  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  St 
Alban*8.  After  this  vi(5lory,  Margaret  marched 
towards  London,  to  fct  the  king  at  liberty  ;  but 

the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  now  put  himfclr  at  the    her  otherwife  with  the  u^noft  indignity, 
head  o(  tlie  Yorfcifts,  led  about  the  captive  kinR, 

in  order  to  give  a  Cindion  to  his  proceedings.  He    ..    ,. _.   _       ,^ 

engaged  thfe  ijueen's  forces  at  St  Alb^'s ;  but  efcaping  from  their  hands  into  another  partd 
through  the  treachery  of  Lord  Lovelace,  who  de-  forcft,  whcic  flic  wandered  for  fome  tirocwiT** 
ierted  during  the  beat  of  the  engagement  wkh  In  knowing  what  to  do.  At  laft,  when  quite 
confiderable  body  of  forces,  Warwick  was  defeat-  with  hun^ier  and  fatigtre,  (he  4aw  a  robber ct 
tdf  and  the  king  fell  once  more  into  the  hands  of  up  to  her  with  a  drawn  fword  in  his  baad. 
his  own  party*  The  fubmrilion  of  the  city  of  ing  it  altogether  tmpolSble  to  cfcape,  (he  M 
London  feemed  now  to  be  the  only  thing  wanting  Cook  the  refolution  of  putting  herfelf 
to  complete  the  (fueen's  fixccefs ;  but  WarwKk  prote^lon.  Advancing  towards  him, 
had  fecured  it  in  his  interefts,  and  the  citizens  re-  and  prefenting  the  young  prince,  ^  Herti 
fufed  to  open  their  gactes  to  the  queen.  In  the  /he,)  my  friend,  I  commFt  to  your  carstbel 
mean  time*  young  Edward,  eldeft  Ibfi  of  the  late  of  your  king's  ion"  This  addrefs  foiowl 
duke  of  York,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  fz-  piled  the  robber,  that,  tnftead  of  offoing 
ther's  party.  He  was  now  in  thebfoom  of  youth,  ttijury,  he  profeflTed  himfclf  entirely  de* 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon'  and  his    *~     ''     '         ^  '^     '*  * —  '  "  ' '' 


repeated  misfortunes  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  m 
fo  effcdtually  ruined,  that  Margaret  was  ob%^ 
to  feparate  from  her  hufband,  and  both  of  tioj 
to  ftiift  for  thcmlelves  the  bed  way  they 
The  king  was  ftill  prote^ed  by  lome  of  hirf 
who  conveyed  him  to  Lancafbire,  where  fee 
mained  in  fafity  for  a  twtlvcmonth ;  but  bdap] 
laft  difcovered,  he  was  thrown  into  the  T«" 
and  kept  clofe  prifonen  The  queen  fled  wtfi 
fon  to  a  forcft,  where  (he  was  fet  upon  by  " 
who  ftrippcd  her  0/  her  rings  and  jewels, 


bravery,  and  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  people. 
He  defeated  Jafper  Tudor  earl  of  Pembroke,  at 
Mortimer's  crofs  in- Hereford  (hire.  The  earl  hittv- 
felf  was  taken  prifoner,  and  immediately  behead- 
ed by  Edward's  orders.  After  this,  he  advanced 
to  London  ;'and  being  joined  by  the  remainder 
of  Warwick's  army,  he  foon  obliged  Margaret  to 
hrtire,  entered  the  city  amidft  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  and  was  crowned  king  on  the  5th  of 
March  1461. 

(34.)EN6LANd,  HISTORY  Ot,  TO  tHE  DCAT^ 

OF  Edward  IV.  Queen  Margaret,  notwithftand^ 
ing  all  her  misfortunes,  ftill  continued  undaunted. 
She  retired  to  the  north,  where  (he  was  foon  join- 
ed by  ftfch  numb^s,  that  her  army  amounted  to 
60,000  men.  She  was  oppofied  by  young  Edward 
>and  Warwick  at  the  head  pf  40,000-;  and  both 
armies  met  near  Touton  in  Torklhirc,  on  the  29th 
March,  1461.  A  bloody  battle  enfued,  in  which 
the  queen's  army  was  totally  defeated  ;  and  as  Ed- 
ward, prompted  by  his  natural  cruelty^  had  or- 
dered no  quarter  to  be  given,  40,000  of  th«  Lafr- 
caftrians  were  llain  in  the  field  or  in  the  purfuit. 
Edward  is  faid  to  have  gained  this  viAory  by 
means  of  a  violent  ftorm  of  fnow,  which  blew  full 
in  the  face  of  the  queen's  army,  and  fo  blinded 
them  that  they  could  fcarce  make  arry  ufe  of  their 
arms.  After  this  difaftcr  the  queen  fled  to  Scot- 
Und  with  her  huA>and  and  ion;  and  notwith- 
itahdu;g  ail  her  mttfortmicsi  refoWcd  once  more 


her  fervicc.  After  living  for  fome  timecosa 
in  the  foi'eft,  flic  was  at  laft  conducted  to  ^ 
iide,  where  ftie  found  a  fhip  which  contejfl 
to  Flanders.  On  her  arrival  there,  (he  ^ 
her  father's  houfe,  and  in  this  retreat  (be 
fome  years  in  expcAation  of  finding  an  oj^ 
nity  of  retrieving  her  affairs.  Edwani, 
mean  tinw,  thinking  himfclf  fecurely  fixrf 
throne,  gave  a  loofc  to  his  favourite  p;  "* 
of  which  was  an  immoderate  love  oM 
divert  him  from  this,  the  eari  of  Wai 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  crown, 
to  marry.  Edward  cor\rented,  and  fcnt 
to  the  continent  to  negodatc  a  match 
princefs  of  Savoy.  The  negociation  pi 
cefsfnl }  btft,  in  the  mean  rime,  the  kiog 
vately  efpoufed  Elizabeth  Woodville,  * 
Sir  Philip  Woodville,  who  had  married  tbc 
of  Bedford  after  the  death  of  her  firft  k 
£dward  had  employed  h»»arts  of  fcdu^Hofl 
this  lady  in  vain  before  he  mvried  her;  ^ 
fortnnately  the  match  was  ccncluded  jaft 
time  that  the  E.  of  Vt'wwick  had  proted  f 
fill  in  his  negociation  with  the  prioccfi  of 
The  minifter  therefore  leyir^ed  full  of  " 
tion  againft  his  fovereign ;  and  Edward,  fi 
how  great  caufe  he  had  to  be  oftndfo, 
mined  to  remove  him  ctttirely  from  kiscr 
Warwick  was  likewtfe  difguftcd  by  the 
ihown  to  the  queen's  party ;  which,  tj^ 
tamly  a  piece  of  very  commendable  poflcy 
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rard,  was  entirely  difagreeabic  to  the  ambitious 
ifpofition  of  that  nobleman.  A  plan  of  r«»vengc 
Fas  therefore  thought  of;  and  a  mod  pon-erful 
jmbination  was  formed  againft  Edward  :  to  ac- 
wnplifh  which,  Warwick  not  only  employed  his 
m  influence,  which  was  very  cxtcnfive,  but  like- 
ifc  that  of  the  D.  of  Clarence,  Edward's  bro- 
«r,  to  whom  the  earl  had  allied  himfelf  by 
ring  him  his  daughter  in  marria|;c ;  after  which 
:  perfuaded  him  to  embrace  his  caufe.  Some 
rcumftances  which  took  place  about  this  time 
lb  fiiToured  the  fchcme.  The  inhabitants  about 
Leonard's  in  Yorkfliire  complained,  that  the 
itics  levied  for  that  inftitutipn,  and  which  had 
«  originarily  appointed  for  pious  purpofes,  were 
crctrd  by  the  managers,  who  refufcd  to  contri- 
ttc  their  part.  As  the  clergy  were  concerned  in 
ii  affair,  they  attempted  to  filencc  their  anta- 
oifti  by  eccleiiaftical  fiilminatipns ;  upon  which 
e  latter  took  up  arms,  fell  upon  the  officers  of 
ehofpital,  and  havipg  nmflracred  thtm,  procced- 
towards  York,  to  the  number  of  15,000.  in 
c  firft  flchtnifl),  they  had  the  misfortune  to  lofc 
rir  leader,  who  was  anftantly  executed.  The 
bck,  howe?er,  ftill  continued  in  arms,  arid  in  a 
yd  time  appeared  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  be* 
me  formidable  to  government.  Setiry  cat  I  of 
ttbroke  was  fent  againft  them  with  a  body  of 

00  men ;  and  having  taken  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  one 
the  leaders  of  the  infurgcnts,  prifoncr,  tnftantly 
t  bim  to  death  ;  but  this  was  foon  revenged  -by 
imiiar  execution  on  himfelf,  on  his  being  de- 
tted  and  taken  priioner.  This  defeat  had  been 
cafioncd  by  a  difagrcement  betwixt  the  earls  of 
Bibrokc  and  Deyonfliird ;  in  confenucnce  of 
Dch  the  latter  had  gone  off  with  his  troops, 
wing  Pembroke  toihift  for  himfelf  the  bed  wajr 
could.  The  king,  enraged  at  this,  caufed  Dc- 
•ftirc  to  be  executed'  in  a  like  fummary  mari- 
^:  but  this  was  of  no  fervicc  to'. his  caufe ;  fi 
*body  of  infurgcnts  appeared  under  Sir  Robeit 
riles,  fon  to  a  nobleman  of  that  name.  Tlic 
'Wfto  fecurc. himfelf  from  all  fufpicions  of  dif- 
^,  fled  to  a  monaftery ;  but  he  was  fot^n  en- 
»l  from  thence  and  put  to  death  by  the  infidi- 
•  promifes  pf  king  Edward,  whofe  treachery 

1  equal  to  his  cruelty.  Hie  Ion  foon  after  ihared 
™c  fate,  being  defeated  and  taken  prifoncr 
Wward,  who  inftantly  ordered  him  to  be  be- 
^d,  along  with  Sir  Thomas  Laundc  and  other 
fcoi  of  diftin^iofu  Notwithftanding  fuch  an 
Karaocc  of  a  general  infyrredtion,  the  king  had 
itUe  fufpicion  of  ihr  loyalty  of  Warwick  and 
fence,  that  he  employed  thcman  raifing  troops 
l«e|l  the  infureentQ.  Indead  of  executing  their 
amiflion  with  fldcfity,  however,  they  joined  the 
Iccoments  with  all  the  forces  they  could  raife.; 
t  quite  difconccrted  by  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Robert  Weflet,  thef  retired  to  Laucalhirc,  in 
Pc»  of  being  joined  by  Lord  Stanley,  who  had 
med  the  E.  of  Warwick's  fifter.  Being  difap- 
i>ted  in  this,  they  were  obliged  to  difband  their 
^7»  »nd  fty  into  Devonlhirc,  whence  they  fct 

ror  Calais.  Upoiv  their  arrival  on  the  conti- 
^  nuttcfi  feemed  not  to  be  much  mended : 
■  ^^}J  governor,  whom  Warwick  had  left, 
""d  him  admittance  ;  nor  would  he  even  allow 

fittcbeaof  darcncc  to  land,  though  (he  had 
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been  delivered  of  a  fon  on  board  only  a  irry  feir 
days  before,  and  was  at  that  time  extremely  iU. 
Being  acquainted,  however,  with  the  uncertainty 
of  the  affairs  of  England  at  that  time,  he  after- 
wards made  an  apology  to  Warwick  for  this  be- 
haviour. The  latter  pretended  to  be  eafily  recon- 
ciled ;  but  immediately  left  the  place,  having  fci- 
red  fome  Flemifti  veflels  which  he  found  lying  ip 
the  neighbourhood.  As  a  very  dofe  alliance  (ub- 
fiftcd  between  Warwick  and  the  D.  of  Burgundy, 
the  king  of  France  became  uneafy ;  and  therefore^ 
as  foon  as  the  earl  landed  on  his  dominions,  recei- 
ved him  with  the  greatcft  marks  of  efteem.  The 
reconciliation  betwixt  him  and  the  unfortunate 
Q.  Margaret  now  fecmed  to  be  natural,  though^ 
confidering  all  -ci rcumftances,  this  muft  have  for- 
merly appeared  impoffible.  The  earl's  father  had 
been  put  to  death  by  the  orders  of  Margaret ;  and 
Warwick  had  twice  taken  -prifoncr  K.  Henry,  bar 
nifhcd  ihe-^ueen,  and  put  to  death  almoft  all  their 
faithful  adherents.  By  the  mediation  of  the  Frenck 
monarch,  however,  all  differences  were  accom- 
modated. A  fleet  was  prepared  to  rcconduA 
'♦hem  to  England ;  and  they  landed  at  Dartmoutk 
with  a  fmaU  hjody  of  troops,  while  Edward  waji 
in  the  north  fuppreffing  an  infurredion.  War- 
wick was  attended  with  aflonifhing  fuccefs  on  hta 
arrival  in  England,  and  in  (ei^  than  fix  days  (aw 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  6c,ooo  men.  Edward  waa 
now  obliged  in  his  turn  to  fly  the  kingdom.  Ha- 
ving narrowly  efcaped  an  attempt  made  upon  his 
perfon  by  the  marquis  of  Montague,  he  embark- 
ed on  board  a-fmafl  fleet  which'  lay  off  Lynn  in 
Norfolk.  While  at  fea,  he  was  chafed  by  fome 
fliipsbelonging  to  the  Hans  Towns  that  were  then 
at  war  both  with  France  and  England  ;  but  at 
lenj!th,  having  .cfcapcd  all  dangers,  Edward  land- 
ed Xafcly  in  Holland,  where  he  met  with  but  an 
indifferent  .reception  from  the  ^.  pf  Burgundy^ 
with  whom  he  had  lately  entered  into  an  alliance* 
Warwick  in  the  mean  time  advanced  to  London^ 
and  once  morereleafed  and  placed  on  the  throne 
:the  roiferablc  King  Henry  VI.  A  parliament  was 
called,  which  very  folemnly  confirmed  Hcnry'a 
title  to  the  throne,  and  Warwick  himfelf  was  dig- 
nified by  the  people  with  the  title  of  the  Jking* 
maker.  All  tt^e  attainders  of  the  Lancaftrian^ 
were  reverfed  ;  and  every  one  was  reftored  whi^ 
had  lofl  either  honours  6r  fortune  "by  his  former 
adherence  to  Heniy's  caufe.  All  the  adherents  o€ 
Edward  fled  to  the  continent,  or  took  r.rlter  ia 
monafleries.  But  Edward's  party  was  not  yet 
deftroyed.  After  an  abfence.of -v  n"^>nths,  bemg 
Seconded  by  afmallbody  of  troops  granted  hiofi 
by  the  D.  of  Burgundy,  he  made  a  defcent  at  Ra- 
•venfpuf  in  Xorkfhire.  At  firfl  he  met  with  little 
fuccefs ;  but  his  army  increafing  on  his  march,  he 
was  foon  in  a  condition  to  appear  before  the  ca- 
pital, which  immediately  opened  its  gates.  The 
unfivrtunate  Henry  was  thus  again  pulled  from 
the  throne  5  and  the  hopes  of  Warwick  were  al- 
mofl  totally  blafled  by  the  defecftion  of  Clarence* 
Edward's  brother.  Warwick  knew  his  forces  t6 
be  inferior  to  thofe  of  Edward,  but  placed  great 
dependence  on  his  own  generalfliip.  He  therefore 
advanced  to  Bar  net,  within  ten  miles  of  London, 
where  be  refolvcd  to  wait  the  coming  of  Edward. 
The  Utter  foon^  came  up  with  him,  and  on  the 
M  m  m  ;itized  byi^OOgldfltt 
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«4th  of  April,  147 1»  ^  nioft  obftlnatf  and  bloody  the  houfe  of  peers,  found  guilty,  and  c^rmoci 

h^n\€  was  fought.    Edward,  as  ufual,  had  order-  to  death.    The  only  favour  granted  him  was  to 

ed  no  quarter  to  be  jciven  ;  and  obtained  the  vie-  have  the  choice  of  his  death  ;  and  hii  cbokt  wai 

lory  through  a  miltake  of  a  body  of  Warwitlt's  a  very  finguhr  one,  namely,  to  be  drowned  in  4 

forces,  who  fell  with  fury  on  their  own  party  in-  I  utt  of  Malmfcy  wine ;  which  was  accordiaglf 

ftcad  of  the  enemy.    The  earl  hiinfelf  was  fl-iin,  done.    The  reft  of  this  reign  affords  little  die  tli»J 

together  with  h's  brother,  and  io,ooc^of  his  bravcft  an  hiflory  of  the  king's  amours.   Among  bis  ousf 

followers.    Th**  queen  wasjuft  then  returned  wi'h  miftrefles,  Jane  Shore  was  the  maft  renuoiiWi 

her  fon  from  France,  where  (he  had  been  folicit-  See  Shore.     The  ting  dicdpn  the  9th  of  ApriL, 

mg  fupplies.    She  had  fcarcc  time  to  refreih  htr-  148a,  in  the  4 id  year  of  his  age,  and  the  iiftJ 

felf  from  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage,  when  Ihe  re-  his  reign,   counting  from  his  firft  aflumiog  tic 

ceived  the  fatal  news  of  the  death  of  Warwick,  crown.    Beddes  five  daughters,  be  left  twuioeif 

and  the  total  deft  miction  of  her  party.     AH  her  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  his  fuccrflur,  then  mil 

rtfolution  was  not  able  to  fupport  her  under  fuch  13th  year ;  and  Richard  duke  of  York  in  htt9tk 
a  terrible  difafter.     Her  grief  now  for  the  fiiil       (^^$,)  England,  history  of,  to  the  hw 

time,  it  is  laid,  manifefted  itfelf  by  her  tears;  and  Dta  of  Edward  V,  and  his  brother.  Oatkl 

ihe  immediately  took  fandnary  in  the  abbey  of  death  of  Edward  IV.  the  kingdom  was 

JBeauIieu  in  Hamplhire.   Here  (be  ftill  found  fome  into  new  fadtons.     The  queen's  family,  « 

friends  willing  to  aflift  her.    Tudor  eari  of  Pern-  during  the  lafl  reign  had  come  into  power, 

broke,  Courtney  earl  of  Devonftiire,   the  lords  become  obnoxious  to  the  old  nobility,  who 

Wenlock  and  St  John,  with  fome  other  men  of  fidcred  them  as  their  inferiors.     The  kiog 

rank,  encouraged  her  yet  to  hope  for  fuccefji,'  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  thcCe  animoftties  frl 

-promifed  to  (land  by  her  to  the  laft.     On  this  af-  coming  to  a  tieight,  by  defiring  on  his  deatb^ 

iiirance,  (be  refumed  her  courage ;  and  advancing  that  his  brother  Richard  duke  of  Glouccfterlboil 

through  the  counties  of  Devon,  Somerfet,  and  be  cntrufted  with  the  regency  ;  and  rccomi 

Gloiicefter,  inoreafed  her  army  every  day.    Atlafl,  ed  peace  and  unanimity  during  the  muionty 

however,  (he  was  overtaken  by  Edward  with  his  his  fon.     But  the  king  was  no  fooner  dead  ill 

▼lAorious  army  at  Tewkcfbury,  on  the  banks  of  the  former  refentment  between  thcfepariiaW 

the  Seyem.    The  queen's  army  was  tnt:iliy  de-  out  with  violence ;  and  the  duke  of  Gloucdk 

featcd ;  the  earl  of  Devonfliirt  and  lord  Wenlock  who  was  endued  with  almofl  every  bad  i{\ii' 

wctc  killed  in  the  field ;  the  duke  of  Somcrfct,  refolved  to  profit  by  their  contentions.    His 

and  about  %o  other  perfons  of  diflindtion,  who  ftep  was  to  get  himfclf  declared  protedorof 

had  taken  Oielter  in  a  church,  were  furrounded,  realm  ;  and  having  arrcfled  the  eari  of  Rivtn, 

dragged  out,  and  beheaded  ;  about  3000  of  their  king's  uncle  and  guardian,  he  met  young  £4i« 

party  fell  in  battle,  and  the  army  was  entirely  dif-  in  his  way  fi'om  Ludlow  caftle,  where  iin^ 

perfcd.    Q^  Margaret  and  her  fon  were  tahen  pri-  king  had  refided  during  the  latter  part  d\ 

ibnert,  and  brought  to  the  king,  who  alked  the  reign,  and  iefpe<itfully  offered  to  cundud  bi* 

prince  In  an  infultine  manner,  how  he  dared  to  London.    Havmg  thus  fecured  the  perfonU'' 

invade  his  dominions?  The  young  prince  replied,  king,  he  next  got  poffetfion  of  his  In-olbcr's  | 

that  he  came  thither  to  claim  his  jud  inheritance;  fon  alfo.     The  queen  had  retired  with  tbisc 

upon  which  Edward  ftruck  him  oq  the  face  with  into  Weftminfter  abbey ;  and  it  was  not  witM 

his  gauntlet.    The  Dukes  of  Clarence  a!id  Clou-  extreme  re^jret  that  (be  delivered  him  up.  «t< 

cefter,   I^ird   Haftings,   ar*d    Sir  Thomas  Cray,  interctCion  of  the  pr'miate  and  Abp.  of  Ywk.  i 

taking  this  blow  as  a  fignal  for  farther  vJoitnce,  a  few  days  after  Gloucefter  had  made  fcini(Sttf< 

burned  the  prince  into  the  next  apartment,  and  trr  of  the  perfons  of  the  two  princes,  ht  ludtN 

there  difpatched  hjm  with  their  daggers.    Marea-  contined  in  the  Tower,  under  pretence  of  gal 

ret  was  thrown  into  the  Tower  along  with  her  ing  them  from  danger;  and  foon  after fpreidl 

hufband  Henry,  who  expired  in  that  confinement  ports  of  their  illegitimacy,  and  by  pretewtt 

a  few  days  after.    It  was  univerfally  believed  that  Itaclcs  put  off  the  young  king's  corynation.  I 

he  was  murdered  by  the  D.  of  Gloucefttr,  though  Stanley  firfl  began  to  lufped  hisdeGgns;  and 

of  this  there  was  no  diredt  evidence.     Margaret  municated  hisfufpicionstolordHaftiD^s,»li 

was  ranfomed  by  the  king  of  France  for  50,000  long  been  firmly  attached  to  the  kng'stamHt 

crowns,  and  died  a  few  years  after  ip  a  mpft  mi-  tuigs  would  not  at  firft  give  credit  tolhislur» 

ferablc  fituation,    Edward  being  now  freed  from  but  he  foon  had  a  fatal  proof  of  the  truth  «^ 

all  kis  enemies,  began  to  punifii'thofe  who  had  On  the  13th  June  1483,  he  was  bur  tied  out  fl^ 

formerly  apptared  a^ainft  him.    Among  the  cru-  council-room  in  the  Tower  by  Glouccflcr*»«* 

elties  he  committed,  that  on  his  brother  the  duke  and  beheaded  on  a  log  of  tiotber.    TbcfoW" 

of  Clarence  Was  the  moft  remarkable.    The  king  who  carried  him  off  made  a  buttle,  as  if  »fl 

happening  to  be  one  day  hunting  in  the  park  of  tempt  had  been  made  to  reCcue  htm,  and  or 

Thonaas  Burdet.  a  fj^rvant  of  the  duke  kill; d  a  them  made  a  blow  at  Lord  Stanley's  bead  «< 

white  buck  whicK  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  pole  ax ;  but  he  cfcaped  by  Ihrinkiog  under 

owner.    Burdet,  vexed  at  the  lofs,  broke  out  into  table.    The  fame  day  w«!rc  executed  the  «^ 

a  pafliion,  and  wiOied  the  horns  of  the  deer  in  the  vers,  and  fome  othersy  who  had  commitiec 

belly  of  the  perfon  who  advifcd  the  king  to  that  other  crime  than  being  faithful  to  the  young  b 

ififult.    For  this  exclamation  Burdet  was  tried  for  The  protedor  now  thought  be  might  wit^  » 

Ills  life,  and  executed  at  Tyburn^    The  duke  of  lav  claim  to  the  throne.    He  had  previottflr  0 

Clacence  exclaimed  againft  the  iniquity  of  this  ea  over  the  duke  of  Buckingham*  a  boUcoub 

lentcQcei  upon  wbicU  he  was  arraigned  bcfofc  great  influence.    Uc  ukd  iuiutmoft  Kadot^ 
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I  iftlpire  the  people  with  2,  notion  of  the  illcgiti' 
itc  birth  of  the  Ute  king.  Dr  Shaw,  a  popular 
ticbcr,  wa«  alfj  hired  to  harangue  the  people 
t^c  fame  purpofe  from  St  Paul's  crofs.  Having 
^atiated  on  the  incontinence  of  the  queen,  and 
e  illcgaKty  of  the  young  king's  title,  he  then 
tdc  a  panegyric  on  thr  virtues  of  the  prote^or. 
It  is  the  protedor  (continued  he)  who  carries  in 
ifacr  the  image  of  virtue,  and  the  marks  ot  a 
K  dc'ceiit.  He  alone  can  reftore  the  loft  glory 
d  hoouur  of  the  naticn."     It  was  hoped  that 

00  this  (xxafion  fome  of  the  populace  would 
fccriird  out,.*'  Long  live  King  Richard  !"  but 
'audience  remaining  tilent,  the  duke  of  Burh- 
k\m  undertook  in  his  turn  to  perfuade  them. 
ri;ig  expatiated  on  the  calamities  of  the  la  ft 
pi,m\  the  illegitimacy  of  the  prefent  race,  he 
i  the  people,  that  he  iaw  only  one  method  of 
niing  off  the  miferies  which  threatened  the 
e,  which  was  by  electing  the  protedor ;  but 
feetned  apprehenfive,  that  he  would  never  be 
Milcd  upon  to  accept  a  crown  accompanied 
b  Aich  difficulty  and  danger.  He  next  aiked 
loditors,  whether  they  would  have  the  pro- 
sr  for  their  king  ?  but  was  mortified  to  find 

I I  total  61ence  enfued.  The  mayor,  who  was 
be  fecret,  willing  to  relieve  him  in  this  etnbar- 
(d  ^tuation,  obferved,  that  the  citizens  were 
iccuilomed  to  be  harangued  by  a  man  of  his 
fitf,  and  would  only  give  an  anfwer  to  their 
idcr.  This  officer,  therefore,  repeated  the 
i^t  ipeech ;  but  the  people  continuing  (till  fi- 
,  **  This  is  ftrange  obflinacy  (cried  the  duke;) 
only  require  of  you,  in  plain  terms,  to  declare, 
Ihcrornot  you  will  have  the  duke  of  GIou- 
er  for  your  king  ;  as  the  lords  and  commons 
tfuificient  power  without  your  concurrence ?'* 
tbis  fome  of  the  meaneft  apprentices,  incited 
Ihf  fervants  of  the  proteftor  and  Buckingham, 
cd  a  fccWe  cry  of  "  G  d  favc  King  Richard  !" 
inobat  the  door  repeated  the  cry;  and  throw- 
Dp  their  cape  into  the  air,  cried  out,  '*  A  Rich- 
!  A  Richard!"  After  this  farce  was  a<5ted, 
kinj^'ham,  on  the  24 tb  of  June,  1483,  waited 
iichard  with  offers  of  the  crown ;  but  the  pro- 
of, with  hypocritical  modefty,  at  firft  declined 
«tfirr;  till  being  told,  that  the  people,  in  cafe 
m  refulal,  muft  look  out  for  one  that  would 
•ofc  compliant,  he  accepted  the  government 
EsgUnd  and  Fraoce,  with  a  refolution,  as  he 
Sito  defend  the  one  and  fubdue  the  other.   The 

fttp  taken  by  the  new  king  was  to  fend  or- 
•  to  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury  governor  of  the 
•er,  to  put  the  young  princes  to  death.    But 

1  be  Ttfiifed ;  and  fubmifTivrly  anfwered,  that 
tatw  not  how  to  embrue  his  hands  in  inn<Kent 
>d«  A  fit  inltrument  for  this  purpofe,  how- 
U  was  not  long  wanting.  Sir  J^mes  Tyrrel 
Uy  undertook  the  office;  and  Brackenbury 
'  ordered  to  refign  the  keys  to  him  for  one 
^t«  Tyrrel  choofing  three  aflociates.  Slater, 
fhton,  and  Forefty  came  in  the  night  time  to 
*k)or  of  the  chamber  where  the  princes  were 
E^l ;  and  fending  in  the  affaflins,  bid  them  ex- 
^  thdr  commiiiion,  while  he  himfelf  Aaid 
*»oul.  They  found  the  young  princes  in  bed, 
^  ^Hcn  into  a  (bund  deep.    The  affaffins  (coo* 
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which  they  fhowcd  their  naked  bodies  to  TyrrcU 
who  ordered  them  to  be  buried  at  the  ftair  foot 
under  an  heap  of  ftones.  Thefe  circumftancei 
are  faid  to  have  been  confefTed  in  the  fucceeding 
reign,  though  the  perpetrators  efcaped  punifh- 
mcnt..  The  bodies  of  the  two  princes  were  fought 
for  without  any  fuccefs,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  but  in  the  time  of  Chailcs  1.  the  bones  cJf 
two  pcrfons  anfwering  to  their  age  were  found  in 
the  rpot  where  they  were  faid  to  have  been  buried; 
which,  being  fuppofed  to  be  the  remains  of  thefe 
two  unfortunate  youths,  they  were  buried  under 
^  marble  monument  in  Weftminlter  abbey. 

{36.)  England,  history  of,  to  the  over- 
throw   AND    DESERVED    DEATH    OF    RiCHARD 

III.  Richard  having  thus  feciired  himfelf  on  the 
throne  by  the  moft  iniquitous  methods,  attempted 
to  ftrengthen  his  intereft  by  foreign  allia*  ces,  and 
procuring  the  favour  of  the  clergy  at  home  by 
great  indulgences;  but  he  found  his  power  threat- 
ened from  a  quarter  whertr  he  leaft  eKpedted  an 
attack.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  been 
fo  inftrumental  in  raifing  him  to  the  throne,  did 
not  think  himfelf  properly  rewarded.  He  made 
a  demand  of  fome  conBfcated  lands  in  Hereford* 
to  which  his  family  had  an  ancient  claim.  Rich- 
ard either  reludtantly  complied  with  his  requeft, 
or  onlv  granted  it  in  part ;  fo  that  a  coolncfs  fooa 
enfued  between  them,  and  in  a  fhort  time  Buck- 
ingham came  to  a  refolution  of  dethroning  the 
monarch  whom  he  had  jcttt  raifed.  For  fome 
time  he  remained  in  doubt,  whether  he  fhould 
afTume  the  crown  himfelf  or  iet  up  another.  At 
length  he  determined  on  the  latter ;  and  rcfolved 
to  declare  for  Henry  earl  of  Richmond,  who  wa« 
at  that  time  an  exile  in  Brittany,  and  was  confi- 
dered  as  the  only  furviving  branch  of  the  houie 
of  Lancafter.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape 
the/ numerous  malTacres  of  the  former  reigns;  but 
being  a  defcendant  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  the  fcp 
male  line,  he  was  ftill  obnoxious  to  thofe  in  pow- 
er. He  had  long  lived  in  exile,  and  was  once  de- 
livered over  to  the  ambafTadors  of  Edward  IV* 
who  were  preparing  to  carry  him  to  England, 
when  ihe  duke  of  Brittany,  who  delivered  him, 
repented,  and  took  him  from  the  ambalTadors  juft 
as  they  were  carrying  him  on  fhip>board.  Hi« 
right  to  the  crown  by  fucceffion  was  very  doubt- 
ful ;  but  the  cnielty  of  Richard  inclined  the  peo- 
ple to  favour  him ;  and,  to  give  an  additional 
ftrength  to  his  title,  a  match  was  projeded  be- 
twixt him  and  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  the  eldeft 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.  vihich,  by  uniting  the 
two  rival  families,  would  put  an  end  to  thofe  dif- 
fenfions  which  had  fo  long  filled  the  Icingdom 
with  bloodfhed  and  confufion.  Richard,  in  the 
mean  time,  began  to  enteruin  doubt b  of  the  fide- 
lity of  Buckingham,  and  determined  to  cut  him 
off.  For  this  purpofe  he  fent  for  him  to  court  t 
but  Buckingham,  inftcad  of  obeying  the  fummons, 
fled  into  Wales,  where  he  raifed  a  con^ciable 
army,  and  forthwith  fet  out  to  the  caftward  with 
a  detign  to  invade  England.  Richard  haftentd  to 
meet  him  with  what  forces  he  could  rail'c ;  but 
the  march  of  Buckingham  being  retarded  by  a 
moft  uncommon  inundation  of  the  Severn  which 
lafted  10  days,  his  troops  were  fo  diftiearteoed  at 


ltd  them  vith  the  boUlcr  and  p'Olowi ;  after    this  evcDt|  that  they  almoft  all  deierted  him.    The 
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€rikt  vn%  therefore  obliged  to  fly  in  diftrefs,  and    ififtantly  refol?cd  to  meet  his  antagoi^,  and  ^ 
Richard  inftantly  fet  a  price  upon  his  head.   Buck-    rilk  every  thing  on  the  event  of  a  battk. 


ingbam  was  now  obliged  to  truft  his  life  in  the 
bands  of  an  old  fervant  of  his  own,  named  Ba- 
mifler  :  but  this  man,  tempted  by  the  greatncfe  of 
the  reward,  bt*trayed  him  to  the  fheriff  of  Shrop- 
shire, by  whom  he  was  feiited  and  conduced  to 
Richard  at  Sali&ury,  who  caufed  him  to  be  in- 
stantly executed.  The  earl  of  llichmond,  id  the 
mean  time,  had  fet  fail  from  St  Mak>es,  wkh  a 
l>ody  of  5000  men  c  butnfter^is  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, receiving  the  disagreeable  news  of  Bucking- 
ham's misfortune,  he  fet  fail  again  for  Bretapne ; 
while  Richard,  emboldened  by  the  bad  fuccefs  of 
his  eotmies,  determined  to  cooiirro  his  title  to  the 
throne  by  calling  a  parliament^  which  till  this  time 
lie  had  not  rcntored  to  do.  i^t  prefent,  matters 
were  fo  circumftimced,  that  the  parliament  had 
DO  other  refoiirce  than  to  comply  with  his  defires, 
and  acknowledge  his  right  to  the  crown.  An  adk 
vras  pafTed  confirming  the  iilegitimicy  of  £d  ward's 
children ;  and  an  attainder  was  alfo  confirmed  a- 
l^ainft  the  eari  of  Richmond  ;  the  ckities  of  tou- 
Bage  and  poundage  were  graiited  to  the  king  for 
life;  and  his  only  fon  Edward,  then  about  is 
years  of  age,  was  created  prince  of  Wales.  In  re- 
tura  for  thefc  conceflfions,  Richard  |>aircd  feveral 
popabr  laws*  particularfy  againit  the  extorting  of 
money  by  t>enevoleDces,  and  fome  others  calcula- 
ted to  gai«  the  good  will  of  the  oppofite  party. 
He  paid  his -court  alfo  to  the  q«rendowager  with 
iiich  affiduity  and  fuccefs,  that  Ihe  left  her  Sanc- 
tuary, and  put  herfclf  and  her  daughters  into  his 
hands.  The  ambition  and  cruelty  of  this  man  in- 
<iccd  are  faid  to  have  extingmfhed  every  ^ntiment 
of  sztural  7£c&\on  as  well  as  humanity.  He  had 
tn:irrted  Aane»  the  fecond  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  widow  of  Edward  prince  of  Wales, 
whom  he  himielf  had  murdered  ;  but  having  born 
him  but  one  foo  who  died  about  this  time,  lie 
confidered  her  as  an  Invincible  obftacle  to  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  his  defiree  ;  for  which  reafon  it 
was  thought  he  put  an  end  to  her  life  bf  poifon :  arxl 
as  be  knew  that  the  proje^ed  tnalch,  between  the 
<arl  of  Richmond  and  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  could 
only  make  the  rivalihip  of  the  for^rier  any  way  for- 
nidabie,  he  refolved  to  obtain  a  difpenfation  from 
the  pope  for  marrying  her  himfelf.  The  queen 
<)owager  is  even  laid  to  have  come  into  this  fcheme 
with  a  view  to  recover  her  power ;  but  the  prin- 
eels  herfclf  always  rejcded  his  add? efles  with  ab- 
horrence. The  refulal  of  the  princefs  eccaBoned 
DO  fmall  perplexity  in  Richard  4  and  before  be 
coirld  determine  on  any  proper  method  of  accom- 
plifhing  his  pwrpofe,  he  received  news  of  Rich- 
mond's preparations  for  landing  in  England. 
Thefe  being  foon  accomplilhed,  Henry  fet  fail 
from  Harfleur  in  Normandy,  and  landed  without 
oppoEtion,  on  the  17th  of  Aaguft  14S5,  at  Mil- 
€ord  haven  in  Wales.  Richard  in  the  mean  time, 
eoc  knowing  where  the  invafion  was  to  take  place, 
had  poftcd  himiclf  at  Nottingham ;  which  being 
almoft  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  was  there- 
fore proper  for  refifting  any  invader.  Sir  Rice  ap 
Thomas  and  Sir  Walter  Herbert  were  commif- 
6oiied  by  Richard  to  oppofe  his  rival  in  Wales  j 
but  the  former  immediately  deferted  to  him,  and 
the  latter  made  but  a  very  feeble  ro^ftance.  Richard 


mond,  though  he  had  not  above  6000  nm,  11 

the  king  near  double  that  number,  did  notdcuJ 

the  combat;  being  chiefly encours^ed  bythepJ 

mifes  of  Lord  Stanley  to  join  him  with  a  body j 

7000  men,  with  whom  hi  hovered  at  a  link  i 

tance  -from  the  intended  field  of  battle,  fcfmid 

tndetermined  to  join  either  fide.    The  kit^i 

ving  commanded  his  army  to  form  tbcmfehw 

order  of  battle,  intnufted  the  vto  to  the  diicj 

Norfolk,  i*rhilc  he  himfelf,  with  the  crgwnoij 

head,  took  the  command  of  the  main  body,  li 

S^niey  in  the  mean  time  pofted  himfelf  00 1 

flank  between  the  two  armies,  while  hit  bral 

Sir  William  took  his  ftationdiredly  oppofite.  J 

his  mtention  of  either  joining  the  enemy  or  ka 

rng  Reutral4uring  the  time  of  the  engagcmc^j 

now  ifer  from  being  doubtful,  Richard  fo«  1 

orders  to  jodn  the  main  tH>dy ;  which  not  bd 

complied  With,  the  tyrant  determined  to  pd 

death  Stanley's  fon,  who  had  been  left  with! 

as  a  pledge  of  his  father's  fidelity.    He  wa  ■ 

fiiaded,  however,  to  defer  the  execution  tii 

the  engagement,  that  Stanley  might  tbcreW 

induced  to  delay  hie  purpofc  in  joiniog  tki 

my.    This,  however,  did  not  anfwer  the  m 

tation.    Soon  after  the  engagement  waibe 

Stanley  deferted  Richard's  party,  andjoiongl 

mond  entirely  decided  the  fortune  of  the ! 

The  tyrant  perceiving  his  (ituation  to  be  f 

defperate,  and  Seeing  his  rival  at  no  great  6k 

from  him,  drove  up  aeaiwR  him  wth  fa| 

hopes  that  either  Henry^s  death  or  his  own «l 

decide  the  vi^ory  between  them.    He  \M 

William  Brj^don  t<he  -earl's  ftandard  bearer; 

difmounted  Sir  John  Cbeyncy;  and  was* 

peach  of  Richmond,  whrti  8ir  William  Si 

■breaking  in  with  his  tcoops,  Richard  waifun^ 

cd  and  overwhelmed  iby  wimbcrs.    Hk  bw^ 

found  in  the  field,  covered  with  dead  ca« 

and  befuoeared  with  blood.     It  was  thrown  i 

^fsl^acrofs  a  horie,  carried  to  Leiceftertf 

the  (nottts  of  inCulting  fpe&ators,  and  tntcrw 

the  Gray-Friar's  church  of  that  place.  Tk 

furper's  crown  being  found  on  the  fiekl  of  bl 

was  placed  en  the  head  of  the  conqueror) « 

the  whde  army  cried  out,  **  I-ong  live  king  He« 

(37.)  Enciants  ffisTOny  or,  umduS 

HY  VM.    Two  dSays  after  Uie  battle,  Hcncy] 

orders  to  confine  Edward  Plantageaet  tf 

Warwick,   and  fon  of  the  unfortunate  duj 

Clarenoej  and  to  rcleaffc  the  Princefs  fiiia 

who  had  been  confined  in  the  Tower,    He  I 

advanced  by  flow  and  gradual  marches  to  UJt< 

of  London,  where  he  was  received  with  tbe  ^ 

eft  demonftratioRS  of )oy.    He  was  crownefll 

ef  England  on  the  30th  Oa.  L4«5  5  ^»  ^." 

♦en  the  fplendor  on  that  occafion,  be  bclo' 

the  rank  of  Jcnights  banneret  on  is  p^fonV 

conferred  peerages  on  three.    Jafpcr  <^^jf^ 

broke,  his  uncle,  he  created  duke  of  " 

Thomas  Lord  Stanley  his  father-in-law, 

Derby ;  and  Edward  Courtenay,  carl  of 

ihire.   At  the  coronation  likewilc  appeared » 

inftitution,  which  the  king  had  cftaWiibedwx 

fonal  fccurity  as  well  as  pomp ;  a  bind  of  50 

ohcrs,  who  were  dciu>mioitcd  ftomtn  ^ 
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bt/.  Bat  left  the  people  (houM  take  umbrage 
i»l8  ftep,  a«  if  it  implied  a  diffidence  of  his  fub- 
t»,  he  declared  the  inftitution  to  be  perpetual, 
c  arcmony  of  the  coronation  was  performed 
Cardinal  Bourchier,  Abp.  of  Canterbury.— On 

i8th  Jan.  14S69  he  was  married  to  the  Prin- 
j  Elizabeth ;  and  his  marriage  was  celebrated 
London  with  greater  appearance  of  joy  than 
wr  his  firft  entry  or  his  coronation  had  been* 
Dry  remarked,  with  much  difpleafure,  this  ge- 
al  favour  bom  to  the  houfc  of  York  5  and  the 
picions  arifin^  firom  it,  not  only  difturbed  his 
Bquiliiiy  dunng  the  whole  of  his  reign,  but 
d  difguft  towards  his  confort  herfelf,  and  poi- 
ed  all  bis  domeflic  enjoyments.  The  reign  of 
nry  YII.  was  for  feveral  years  difturbed  by  plots 
I  inforre(aions.  Th«  people,  by  a  long  courfe 
cifilwar,  had  become  fo  tutbulent  and  fo^i- 
f,  that  no  govcrtfor  could  rule,  nor  could  any 
tg  picafe  thenw  The  violent  animofity  cxpref- 
I  by  this  monarch,  however,  againft  the  houfe 
York,  may  juftly  be  conlidered  as  one  of  the 
ifcs  of  the  extreme  pronenefs  to  rebellion  ma- 
cfted  by  his  fubjeds.  Inftead  of  endeavouring 
conciliate  the  affections  o^  the  oppofitc  party, 
always  ftrove  to  quell  them  by  abfoloie  force 
I  fiolence.  For  this  purpofe  he  took  a  jour- 
it  foon  afkr  his  acceflfon,  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
d;  where  the  Yorkifts  were  very  numerous? 
ping  to  get  the  better  of  them  by  his  prefcncr* 
ms  journey  thither,  he  received  intelligence  of 
iDfurrc<5tion  againft  him  by  Vif.  Lovcl,  with  Sir 
ary  Stafford,  and  Thomas  his  brother,  who 
t  railed  an  army,  and  were  marching  to  beftege 

city  of  Worccfter,  while  Lovel  app»t)ached  to 
ft  ihcm  with  a  body  of  3,  or  4,000  men*  They 
re  difperled,  however,  by  the  offer  of  a  general 
tioo;  which  induced  Lovel  to  withdraw  frona  his 
<*p£,  who  were  thereupon  oljliged  to  fubmit  to 

king'd  mcicy.  The  Staffords  took  ian^uary 
lilt  church  of  Colnham  near  Abingdon  ;  but  as 
»ii  found  that  this  church  had  not  the  piivi- 
c  of  prote^ling  rebels,  they  were  taken  from 
sec:  the  elder  was  executed  at  Tyburn  ;  but 
'  younger,  pleading  that  he  had  been  raifled  by 

brother,  received  a  pardon.  This  fuccefs  was 
A  after  followed  by  the  birth  of  a  piince;  whom 
ary  named  after  tie  celebrated  king  Arthur, 
«  u  (aid  to  have  been  the  dired  anceftor  of  the 
»t  of  Tudor.  All  this  fuccefs,  however,  as 
ti  as  the  general  fatisfa<5lion  which  the  birth  of 
»ui:c  defended  from  the  houfcs  both  of  York 
i  Lancafter  neccffarily  occafioned,  were  not 
Scieot  to  reconcile  the  hearts  of  the  Englifh  to 
nr  fuveteign.  His  extreme  fcverity  ftill  conti- 
cd  toArards  the  houfe  of  York,  which  was  much 
Jrc  !>.j^  u!  ir  than  that  of  Lancafter.  Many^  of  the 
pvi  *9  had  been  treated  with  great  cruelty,  and 
V'  iTc '  oi  iiicir  fortunes  under  pretence  of  trea- 
1*.  *  |i' '  .al  refumption  had  likewife  t)een  made 
*^c  fraats  made  by  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of 
>rit.  It  was  likewife  univerfally  believed  that 
e  queen  herfelf  met  with  har(h  tieatraent,  on 
lount  uf  !icr  being  one  of  that  unfortunate 
'^^',  and,  tiom  all  thefe  circumftances,  it  was 
If  unrcafonably  inugined  that  his  enmity  was  in- 
toatc  and  invincible.  Hence,  notwitliftanding 
*  politic  and  vigorous  admialArationi  people 


made  no  fcruplc  of  openly  exprefllng  theli*  ^Gp^ 
probation  of  his  condu^  and  government ;  and 
one  rebellion  feemed  to  be  extlnguifhed  only  ta 
give  bii>th  to  another.    The  king  had,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  confined  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence's fon,  as  has  already  been  mentioned.^  This 
unfortunate  youth,  who  had  obtained  the  title  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  was,  throug'h  long  conftne- 
ment,  entirely  unacquainted  wkh  the  affairs  of 
the  world.    Simple  as  he  was,  however,  he  wad 
now  made  ufe  of  to  difturb  the  public  tranquilli- 
ty.   The  queen-dowager  was  with  great  reafon 
fufpeded  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  confpiracy  ; 
but  not  chooling  to  interfere  openly  in  the  matter 
herfelf,  (he  employed  one  Simon  a  prieft  of  Ox- 
ford to  execute  her  purpofes.    This  man  caft  his 
eyes  upon  one  Lambert  Simnel,  a  baker's  fon  in 
the  fame  place,  a  youth  of  15  years  of  age,  who, 
from  his  graceful  appearanceandaccomplifhmentSy 
feemed  proper  for  perfonatmg  a  man  of  quality. 
A  report  had  been  fpread,  that  Richard  duke  of 
York,   fecond  fon  gf  Edward  IV.  had  fecretlf 
made  his  efcape  from  the  cruelty  of  his  unde,  and 
lay  fomewhere  concealed  in  England.   SimoD  had 
at  firft  inftru^ted  his  pupil  to  afiume  that  namcp 
which  he  found  to  be  much  the  obje^  of  public 
affedion ;  but  hearing  afterwards  a  new  report* 
that  Warwick  had  efcaped  from  the  Tower,  and 
obferving  that  this  news  was  attended  with  no  lefa 
general  fatisfadion,  he  changed  the  plan  of  hia 
hnpoftuie,  and  made  Simnel  perfonate  that  un- 
fortunate prince.    The  pliant  youth  wa»  there- 
fore dire^ed  by  his  inftru<^or  to  talk  upon  many 
occurrences,  as  happening  to  him  in  the  eourt  of 
Edward.    But  as  the  impofture  was  not  calcula- 
ted to  bear  a  clofs  examination,  he  was  removed 
to  Ireland ;  and  fo  well  had  he  profited  by  the 
feffons  given  him,  that  he  no  fooner  prefented  him* 
fclf  to  the  eail  of  Kildare  the  deputy,  claiming 
his  protection  as  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Warwick* 
than  he  began  to  confult  with  leveral  other  noble- 
men with  regard  to  him.    Thefe  expreffed  even 
a  ftronger  belief  in  Simnel's  ftory  than  the  depu- 
ty himfelf  had  done ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
ftory  was  fpread  abroad,  the  more  credit  it  ob- 
tained«    The  impoftor  was  lodged  in  the  caftlc  of 
Dublin ;  the  inhabitants  univerfally  took  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  him,  as  the  true  defcendant  of  the 
Plantagenets ;  he  was  crowned  with  a  diadem  ta* 
ken  firom  the  ftatue  of  the  bleffed  virgin,  and  pro- 
claimed king  by  the  title  \if  Edward  VI.  and  the 
whole  kingdpm  followed  the  example  of  the  ca- 
pital.   Such  an  unexpe^ed  event  alarmed  Henry 
fo  much,  that  he  would  have  gone  over  to  Ireland 
on  parpofe  to  quell  the  rebellion  in  peifon,  had 
he  not  been  afraid  of  the  machinations  of  the 
queen  dowager  in  his  abfence.    To  prevent  any 
thing  of  this  kind,  it  was  refolved  to  confine  her 
for  life  in  a  monaftery  ;  under  pretence,  however, 
that  it  was  done  on  account  of  her  having  former- 
ly delivered  up  the  princefs  her  daughter  to  K. 
Richard.    The  queen  murmured  againft  the  feve- 
rity  of  her  treatment;  but  the  king  perfifted  in  his 
refolution,  and  ftie  remained  in  confinement  till 
the  time  of  her  death,  which  happened  fome  years 
after.    The  next  meafure  was  to  ftiow  Warwick 
to  the  people.     He  was  taken  from  the  Tower, 
and  kd  through  the  principal  fireets  of  London  ; 
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sfter  which  he  was  conducted  in  folemn  proccf- 
flon  to  St  Paul's,  where  great  numbers  were  af- 
iembied  to  fee  him.  Stilly  however,  they  pro- 
ceeded in  Dublin  to  honour  iheir  pretended  mo« 
B»rch  ;  and  he  was  crowned  with  great  folemnity 
ki  the  prefencc  of  the  earl  of  Klldnre,  the  chan- 
ocUor,  and  the  other  ofificers  of  ftate.  At  lalt, 
being  furni«hed  by  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy  with 
a  body  of  apoo  veteran  Germans  under  the  com- 
mand of  Martin  Swart,  a  brave  and  esiperienced 
officer,  he  refolved  to  invade  England.  He  land- 
«d  in  Lancalhire,  from  whence  he  marched  to 
Yorki  exp«ding  that  the  country  people  would 
nfe  and  join  him  on  his  march.  B«it  in  this  he 
wa»  deceived 
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inftead  of  being  able  to  enforce  the  levying  of  tS 
tax,  he  himfelf  was  attacked  atid  put  to  death  i 
the  infurgents.    This  a<ft  of  violence  commiu 
by  themfelves,   fcemcd  to  rendrr  the  infurgi 
defperate,  fo  that  without  more  ado  they  pre^ 
ed  to  refift  the  royal  power,  under  the  cocs 
of  Sir  John  Egremond  ;  but  in  this  ill  condi ' 
and  precipitate  fcheme'th^y  met  with  no  fui 
Henry  lnf*antly  levied  a  confiderable  force,  «1 
he  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  earl  of  Si 
by  whtim  the  rebels  were  quickly  defeated 
one  of  their  leaders  taken   prifoner.    Sir  J( 
Egremond  fled  to  the  duchefe  of  Burgundy,  1 
proteded  him.     Thus  Henry  obtained  the  fc 
dy  under  pretence  of  invading  France,  IhoDg^ 


the  people  were  unwilling  to  join 
a  body  of  foreigners;  and  were  bcfides  kept  i^ would  willingly  have  avoided  any  cxpence 
awe  by  the  great  reputation  of  Henry.  Lord  Lin^parations  for  that  purpofe,  in  order  to  keep 
coin,  therefore,  who  commanded  the  rebel  army 9 
determined  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  fpetdy  iflue. 
Accordingly  he  met  the  royal  army  at  Stoke  in 
the  county  of  Nottingham.  An  obftinatc  engagc- 
nent  enfued,  but  at  length  tv.  Henry  obtained  a 
complete  viAory.  Lord  Lincoln,  with  4000  pri- 
vate men,  periibed  in  the  battle;  and  Simnel  with 
Ids  tutor  Simon  were  taken  pnfoners.  Simon  be- 
ing a  prieft,  could  not  be  tried  by  the  civil  pow- 
cr,  and  was  only  committed  to  clofe  conBnement. 


money  in  his  poflertion  ;  but  as  the  Brctow 
applied  to  him  for  afli fiance,  and  their  dift: 
became  every  day  more  urgent,  he  found  hiiBi 
obliged  to  attempt  fomething.     With  thi*  ti 
he  fet  fail  for  Calais  with  an  army  of  15,0:0 
and  1600  horlej  of  which  he  gave  the  cotnia 
to  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the  earl  of  0^ 
but  notwithftanding  This  apparent  hoftile  ^ 
tion,  negociations  for  peace  had  been  Cfcretlyl 
gun,  and  commiflioners  even  appointed  to  ca 


Simnel  was  pardoned,  and  made  a  fcullion  in  the    der  of  the  terras  3  months  before  Henry  fctouil 

the  continent.  As  the  love  of  money  was  isi 
ling  pafTion,  and  the  poflVlIion  of  Brctagrifcwa 
great  objc^ft  to  France,  au  accommod-itiofl  fi 
took  place  betwixt  the  contending  parties,  t 
king  of  France  engaged  to  pay  Henry  LiaM 
as  a  rcimburfement  for  the  expcnces  of  kii  et 
ditiou,  and  ftipulated  at  the  fame  timetopafl 
and  his  heirs  an  annual  penfion  of  15,000  ct" 
moie.  Thus  the  authority  of  Hcnr>  f^mcJ 
be  fo  firmly  cftablilhed,  as  to  leave  no  nra^ 
dread  any  rival ;  but  the  duchefs  of  Burguodyv 
fenting  the  deprcflion  of  her  family,  and  «* 
rated  by  her  repeated  difappointmcnts,  rt&H 
to  make  a  final  effort  againit  Henry.  Frf* 
purpofe,  (lie  propagated  a  report  that  her  n<j* 
Richard  Plantagenct,  duke  of  York,  bad  cfc^ 
from  the  Tower  where  his  elder  brother  was* 
dcred,  and  that  he  flill  lay  fomewhcre  cmd 
Finding  this  report  eagerly  received,  fl»<  ^ 
found  a  young  man  who  aflllmed  both  b:s  d 
and  charaftcr.  The  perfon  chofen  to  aft  tbufi 
was  the  fon  of  one  Ofbeck,  or  Warbeck,  2  d 
verted  Jew,  who  had  been  in  England  dumf  j 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  His  name  was  /V.vr.l 
it  had  been  corrupted  afler  the  Flemifli  rai 
into  Peterkirij  or  Perkin.   It  was  by  fome  belief 


king's  kitchen,  whence  he  was  afterwards  advan- 
ced to  the  rank  of  falconer,  in  which  employment 
he  died.  Henry  being  now  freed  from  all  danger 
from  that  quarter,  determined  to  take  ample  ven- 
geance on  his  enemies.  For  this  purpofe  he  took 
a  journey  into  the  north;  but  though  he  found 
many  delinquents,  his  natural  avarice  prompted 
him  to  cxadi  heavy  fines  from  them  rather  than 
to  put  them  to  death.  His  proceedings,  however, 
were  extremely  arbitr^ ;  the  criminals  being 
tried,  not  by  the  ordinary  judges,  but  cither  by 
commiflioners  appointed  for  the  occafion,  or  fuf- 
fering  puniftjment  by  fentcnce  of  a  court-martial. 
Having  thus  fully  eftablifhed  his  authority  as  for 
as  it  could  be  done  by  fupprefling  and  punilhing 
domeflic  enemies,  he  next  determined,  to  recom 
mend  himfelf  to  his  fubjedts  by  a  report  of  his 
military  difpofition;  hoping,  that  by  undertaking, 
or  pretending  to  undertake,  fome  martial  enter- 
prifes,  he  would  thus  gain  the  favour  of  a  people 
naturally  turbulent,  and  unaccuflomed  to  live  long 
at  peac^  with  thei^  neighbours.  He  certainly  had 
not,  however,  the  lea  ft  intention  of  profecuting 
foreign  conquefts  \  though,  to  pleafe  the  people, 
he  frequently  gave  out  that  he  defigned  to  invade 
France,  and  lay  wafle  the  whole  country,  rather 
than  not  recover  his  continental  poflclfions.  Un- 
der thefe  pretences,  particularly  that  of  affifting 
the  Bretonjj  whom  the  king  of  France  had  lately 
fubdued,  and  who  had  applied  to  him  for  relief, 
be  perfuaded  his  parliament  to  grant  him  a  con- 
Itderable  fupply ;  but  this  involved  him  in  fome 
difficulties.  The  counties  of  Durham  and  York, 
who  had  always  been  difcontented  with  Henry's 
government,  and  ft  ill  farther  provokei  by  the  op- 
prefTions  under  which  they  had  laboured  after  the 
extin^ion  of  Simnel's  rebellion,  oppofed  the  com- 
miffioncrs  feiit  by  the  king  to  levy  the  tax.  The 
latter  applied  to  ihc  earl  of  Nt)ithumberland,  for 
his  afTiftrtncc  in  the  execution  of  their  office  j  but 


that  Edward,  among  bisamomus  adventures,! 
a  fecret  correfpondencc  with  Warbeck's  w 
which  might  account  for  the  great  fimilantr 
features  between  Perkin  and  that  monarch.  1 
duchels  of  Bur<;undy  found  this  youth  eo!^ 
fuited  to  her  purpofes.  The  leflbns  fhc  gave  \ 
were  eafily  learned  and  ftronglv  retained, 
graceful  air,  his  courtly  addrcfs,  his  eafyniii 
and  elegant  converfation,  were  capable  of  1 
ling  upon  all  but  thofe  who  were  privy  to  the  a 
pofture.  The  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  pitcbeu 
pon  for  Perkin's  firft  appearance,  as  it  bid 
before  for  that  of  Simnel.  He  landed  at  0 
and  immediately  aflumcd  the  name  of  it^V^ 
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iUfhgfnef,  wju  followed  by  great  numbers  ojf 
duluufl  people.  He  wrote  letters  to  the  earls 
Dcfmond  and  Kildare,  inviting  them  to  join  his 
ty }  he  difperied  every  where  fT»c  Grange  intel- 
flce  of  his  efcapc  from  his  uncle  Richard's 
city ;  and  his  (tory  meeting  with  general  ere- 
be  fooo  becamt  an  object  of  the  public  fa- 
r.  All  thofe  who  were  dtfgufted  with  the  king, 
pared  to  join  Perkin ;  but  particularly  thofe 
)  formerly  were  Henry's  favourites,  and  had 
tributed  to  place  him  on  the  throne.  Thefc, 
iking  their  fcrvices  had  not  been  fuflSciently  re- 
1,  now  became  heads  of  the  confpiracy.  Their 
mpts,  however,  were  all  fhiftrated  by  the  vi- 
nce  of  the  king,  and  moft  of  the  Confpirators 
ny  note  were  publicly  executed.  Perkin  find- 
it  in  vain  to  attempt  any  thing  in  England^ 
It  to  the  court  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  Hcic 
m  received  with  great  cordiality ;  and  James 
icd  bis  confidence  in  him  fo  far,  that  he  gave 
io  marriage  lady  Catherine  Gordon*  daugh- 
to  the  earl  of  Huntly,  and  a  near  relation  of 
9W0.  But  when  he  attempted  to  fet  him  on 
throne  of  England,  he  found  himfelf  difap- 
ited ;  and  on  the  conclufion  of  peace  between 
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It  proved  highly  pleafing  to  the  commdtHi  'fl(Jf - 
was  it  difagreeable  to  the  nobles  thcmfclves.  Hid 
next  fcheme  was  to  prevent  their  givhig  liveries 
to  many  hundreds  of  their  dependents,  who  wtr^ 
thus  kept  like  the  foldiers  of  a  ftanding  army  to 
be  ready  at  the  command  of  their  lord.  By  an 
ad  palTcd  in  this  reignj^none  but  menial  fervants 
were  allowed  to  wear  a  livery ;  and  thia  law  was 
enforced  under  fcvcre  pcnaltici.  With  the  cler- 
gy, Henry  was  rtot  fo  fuccef$ful.  The  numbef 
of  criminals  of*  ail  kinds  who  found  protcdfon  irt 
monafteries  and  other  places  appointed  for  religi- 
ous worlhip,  feeraed  to  indicate  little  lefs  than  an 
abfolutc  toleration  of  all  vice,  ifenry  ufcd  all  hi$ 
intereft  With  the  pope  to  get  thcfe  fandujy^es  a- 
boliOied,  but  to  no  purpofc.  All  that  he  could 
procure  was,  that  if  thieves,  murder ers^  or  rob- 
bers, rcgiftered  as  fanduary  men,  fhould  fally  out 
and  commit  frcfh  offencesi  and  retreat  again,  in 
fuch  cafes  they  might  be  taken  out  of  the  fan^u- 
ary  and  delivered  up  to  juftice.  In  1500,  the 
king's  cldeft  (dn  Arthur  was  married  to  the  In- 
fanta Catharine  of  Spain,  which  marriage  had 
been  projeded  and  negociated  7  years.  But  the 
prince  dying  in  a  few  months  after  marriage,  the 


two  kingdoms,  Perkin  was  obliged  to  leave  *  princefs  was  obliged  to  marry  his  younger  brothef 


lUnd.  From  thence  he  went  to  Flanders;  and 
ting  with  but  a  cool  reception  there,  he  re- 
ed to  try  the  people  of-Cornwall,  who  had 
ly  rifen  on  account  of  a  new  tax.  On  his  firft 
fittance,  Perkin  was  joined  by  about  30(50  of 
t  people*  with  whom  he  laid  fiege  to  Eiieter; 
ry,  however,  having  mari:htd  again  ft  him 
i  a  confiderable  army,  Perkin *s  heart  failed 
.  though  his  followers  now  amounted  to  7000; 
he  took  (belter  in  a  monaftery.  His  wife  fell 
the  conqueror's  hands ;  who  placed  her  in  a 
cdaWc  fi^uation  near  the  queen's  perfon,  with 
ntable  penfion,  which  (lie  enjoyed  till  her 
4.  Perkin  being  perfuaded  to  deliver  himfelf 
the  king's  hand,  was  compelled  to  fign  a  con- 
50  of  his  former  life  and  condud ;  but  this 
fo  dcfcdive  and  contradidor^,  that  very  lit- 
tgard  was  paid  to  it.  His  life  was  granted 
f  ttkmgh  he  was  ftill  detained  in  cufiody,  and 
)crs  were  appointed  to  watch  his  condud* 
a  thcfe,  however,  he  broke  loofe  ;  and  flying 
be  fanduary  of  Shyne,  put  himfelf  into  the 
t^i  handst  He  was  once  more  prevailed  u- 
to  trail  himfelf  in  the  king's  hands,  and  was 
mitted  to  the  Tower ;  but  having  here  enter- 
Mo  a  correfpondence  with  the  earl  of  War* 
i  in  order  to  make  their  efcape,  both  of  them 
c  condemned  and  executed.  To  Henry  VII, 
?rcat  meafure  is  owing  the  prefent  civilized 
I  of  the  EngliOi  nation.  He  bad  all  along  two 
»t8  principally  in  view  5  the  one  to  deprefs  the 
ilityand  clergy,  and  the  other  to  exalt  and 
»Mize  the  people.  In  the  feudal  times  every 
IrnuQ  was  poifeired  of  a  certain  number  of 
•b,  over  whom  he  had,  by  varipui  methods^ 
^edan  almoft  abfolute  power}  and#  there^ 
•  upon  every  flight  difguft,  he  was  able  to 
^oce  tbem  to  join  him  in  his  revolt  or  difobe- 
»ct.  Henry  confidered,  that  the  giving  of  bis 
w  a  power  to  fell  their  eftatcs,  which  were 
wt  unalienable,  muft  greatly  weaken  their  in- 
A-  This  liberty  therefore  Jw  gave  iUm;  and 
^oinVULPAaTH. 


Henry,  who  was  created  prince  of  Wales  in  his 
room.  Henry  himfelf  made  all  the  oppofitioa 
which  a  youth  of  11  years  of  age  is. capable  of  j 
but  as  the  king  perfifted  in  his  refolution,  the 
marriage  was  by  the  pope's  difpeniktion  ftiortl/ . 
after  folemnized.— *-in  the' latter  part  Of  this  king's 
reign,  his  economy  degenerated  into  avarice,  and 
he  opprelFed  the  people  in  a  very  arbitrary  man-  . 
ner.  He  had  two  minifters^  fimpfon  and  Oud^* 
ley,  perfedl^^  qualified  to  feconcl  his  avaHcioua 
views.  They  were  both  lawyers^  and  ufually 
committed  to  prifon  by  indidmcnt  fuch  perlonS 
as  they  intended  to  opprefs ;  from  whence  they 
feldom  got  free  but  by  t>aying  heavy  fines,  whicK 
were  called  mitigations  and  compofitions  i  but  bf 
degrees  the  very  forms  of  law  were  omitted ;  and 
they  determined  in  a  fummary  way  upon  the  pra« 
perties  of  the  fubjeds,  and  confifcated  their  ef- 
feds  to  the  royal  treafury.— Henry  VI I^  died  o^ 
the  gout  in  his  llomach,  A.  D.  1509,  having  lived 
<a  years,  and  reigned  13  ;  and  was  lucceeded  by 
his*  fo«  Henry  VJJl.  In  Henry  VJI's  reign  was 
built  a  large  Oiip  of  war  called  the  Great  Harrys 
which  coft  L.  14,000^  This  was,  poperly  fpeak<« 
Ing,  the  firft  fhip  in  the  EngliOi  navy.  Before  this 
period,  when  the  king  wanted  a  lleet,  his  only 
expedient  was  to  hire  ihips  from  the  merchants* 

(jSi)  England,  HisroRr  oFf  under  Hen« 
XY  VIII.  Henry  afcendcd  the  throne  when  he 
was  about  18  years  of  age,  and  had  almoft  c^verV 
advantage  which  a  prince  can  have  on  bis  acceU 
fioif.  He  had  a  well-ftored  treafury,  ao  indifpu« 
ted  title,  and  was  at  peace  with  all  the  powers  in 
Europe.  Commerce  and  arts  had  been  ibme  tima 
introduced  into  England,  where  they  met  with  a 
favourable  reception.  The  young  prince  himfeUf 
was  beautiful  m  bis  perfon,  expert  in  all  polit« 
exercifes,  open  and  liberal  in  his  air,  and  loved 
by  all  his  fubjeds.  The  old  king,  who  was  bim« 
felf  a  fcholar,  had  infhtided  him  in  all  the  lesroa 
ing  of  the  times,  fo  that  he  was  an  adept  in  fchool 
divioitjr  before  the  »ge  of  ig.   All  tbde  adf^nca* 
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t  It  a        (  4^  ) 

gHy  iie^refttt  feemed  to  hare  been  loft  upon  the    complilot*. 

tew  king.    Being  dcftitute  of  a  good  heart  and 

kM  undetftanding;  be  pnWed  a  tyrant.    Being 

adwaTB  a^uared,  ttoit  by  rexfon,  but  by  the  paffion 

which  ^M  uppennoft,  he  behaved  i^  the  moftr 

abfurd  an<^  contradiAory  roamier ;  and  however 

fortuuate  fome  of  Ms  tne^ur^t  proved,  it  is  im- 

poflible  that  either  his  motivea,  or  the  nnean«  he 

took  to  accomplifh  hii  purpoics,  can  be  approved 

of  hr  any  gooa  nrran.    Obe  of  hi§  ftrft  aA«  in  his 

royal  rapacity  was  to  pilnifh  Empfon  and  Dud- 

ley»  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  peopfe,  as  inftru- 

ments  of  the  late  king's  rapacity.    As  they  could 

net  be  impeached  merely  for  executing  the  will 

of  the  king,  they  were  accufed  of  having  entered 

into  a  treafonaWe  conijpiracy  to  feize  by  force  the 

adminiHratioiT  of  government;  and  though  nothing 

could  be  more  improbable,  the  genera)  prejudice 

agaxnft  them  was  fb  great,  that  they  were  both- 

condemried  and  executed.   W  1510,  Henry  ^ter- 

ed  into  a  league  with  pope  Julius  II.  and  Ferdi-^ 

itand  king  of  Spain,  againft  Lewis  XI 1.  of  France. 

Jn  this  alli&ncc  Henry  wa»  tbe^Only  dilinterefted 

perCon.    He  expcAed  nothing  befides  the  glory 

which  he  hoped  would  attend  ms  arms,afld  the  title 

of  3fo/f  Cbrifthn  King^  which  the  pope  aflured 

hini  would  ioon  be  taiKii  from  the  king  of  France 

t&  be  conferred  orr  him.    Tlie  pope  was  defirous 

of  wrefting  from  Lewis  fome  valuable  profinced 

which  he  poiTefled  in  luly,  and  Ferdinand  was 

dcftrcus  of  fharing  in  the  Q>oil.    Henry  (iimmon 

ed  his  parliament,  who  very  readily  granted  him 

iVippties,  as  he  gaft  out  that  hi«  defign  was  to 

conquer  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  annex  it  to 

the  crown  of  England.   R  was  in  vain  that  one  of 

fiis  old  prudent  cottnfellors  obje^d',   that  con* 

3uefts  on  the  comment  wodld  only  drain  the  king* 
6m  without  enriching  it;  and  that  England,  from 
Ha  fituation,  was  not  fitted  to  enjoy  extenftve  em- 
pire, llie  young  king,  deaf  to  all  remOnftraii- 
ccs,  and  hurried  away  by  Ks  military  ardour,  re- 
iWlfcd  immediately  to  begin  the  war.  But  aftei' 
fevcral  atteirtpts,  which  were  rendered  unfuccefs- 
ful  only  by  the  mifiuanagement  of  thofc  who  con- 
duded  them,  a  peace  was  concluded  with  Fraoc^ 
on  the  7th  Aug.  1514.  Henry's  arms  were  at- 
tended  with  more  fucceft  in  dcotland ;  where  K. 
James  IV.  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  Scots  no- 
Ifllty,  and  10,000  men,  were  cut  off  in  th^  battle 
ofFlowdeti.  Sa^ScoTLAMD.  Henry  in  the  meair 
time,  puffed  up  with  his  fuccefs,  continued  to  la- 
iw(h  his  treafarcs  by  expenfivc  pleaftires,  and  no 
lefs  exptnfive  preparations  for  war.  The  oTd  mi- 
ftlftcrs,  who  had  been  appointed  by  his  father  to 
dired  him,  were  now  difregarded;  ard  the  king's 
confidence  was  entirely  placed  in  Thomas,  after- 
wards  Cardiftal,  Woliey,  who  fccondcd  him  in  all 
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Wolfey,  having  exafted  1  essfiW 
able  fum  from  the  clergy,  next  applied  to  t^ 
honfe  of  commons ;  but  they  OQly  gnotcd  half 
the  fum  he  demanded.  The  mini(ber  wa«  hi^y  of. 
fended,  and  defired  to  be  heard  in  the  hoolc'ibst 
they  repTied,  that  none  could  be  permitted  to  fit 
and  argue  there  except  members.  SooniftfT.tk 
king  having  occafion  for  new  fappKfS»  br  VA 
fey 's,  advite  attentpted  to  pi^bcure  them  byhtipR- 
i^ogative  alone,  without  confulting  hii  parKaincsL 
He  iffued  out  commiflions  to  all  the  coontici  al 
England  for  levying  4  (h.in  the  pound  ffomthedb 
gy,  and  3fh.  and  4  d.  fronn  the  laity.  Thnfbrtti 
of  royat  power  waR  fbon  oppoftd  by  the  peoA 
and  a  general  inforredion  teemed  ready  to  w 
Henry  endeavoured  to  pacify  them  by  drcularki 
ters;  in  which  he  declared,  that  what  hedona^ 
ed  was  only  by  #ay  of  benevoknce.  The  dty^ 
London,  however,   (till  hefitated,  and  in  io4 

El  of  the  country  infurre^ons  were 
n.  T^efe  were  happily  fupprefied  by 
!  of  Suffolk;  but  the  cardinal  loft  ' 
of  the  king's  favour  on  account  of  (tie 
advice  he  had  given  him.  To  reinftate 
his  good  graces,  Woliey  made  the  king  a 
of  a  noble  pahde  caUed  Tork  Pidce^  at  W( 
ter,  afJuring  hrm  that  fh>m.  the  ^  heHadii 
ed  it  fbf  the  king^s  u(e.  Iti  order  to  hiTc  1 
tence  for  amaffing  more  wedth,  Wolfey  next) 
dertook  to  found  two  new  colleges  at  Oda 
ahd  for  thii  purpofe  he  received  evcit  darfc 
grants  from  tbe  pope  and  the  king  The  M 
uhprudently  gave  him  Uberty  to  fSpprc&fe 
nlonafteries,  and  make  uie  of  then-  ittenocii 
the  eredion  of  his  new  colleges ;  but  thii  wl 
fitit  precedent  for  the  pontifPs  intereftir  * 
taught  the  king  to  feize  01^  the  moniftic  nstM 
whenever  he  itood  in  need  of  money*  ^orid 
fiderabTe  time  Wolfey  continued  to  crjofi 
king's  favour  in  an  extreme  degree;  and  21 
monarch  was  ever  more  defpotic  than  Heoryl 
lio  miniffer  was  ever  more  powerful  than  Wol 
This  extraordinary  elevation,  fcrved  oftly  10  B 
der  his  fall  the  more  confpicaous,  and  hmHi^^ 
nK>re  miferable^  when  it  took  place.  loderf 
had  long  forefeen,  from  what  he  knew  d  1 
king's  capricious  temper*  that  it  certaiiily  »« 
happen  one  tinie  or  other.  The  canfe  of  hiiil 
overthrow  wa4  Henry's  deflfe  of  bafinfflu«<i* 
Catharine  divorced.  Thedodrine»oftiier«*fl* 
tion  propagated  by  Luther  in  15^7,  had  p* 
confiderable  ground  in  England,  and  manyf 
feifcd  a  belief  in  them,  ootwithftaudingtbeW 
perfecution  which  had  been  carried  00  ai^in* 
retics  during  fome  of  the  preceding  rrigw-  1 
clergy  had  become  fo  excardingl^  comiptijj 
were  immerfed  in  futh  monftrous  igrtonw»cf»  0 
they  were  univerfally  hated  even  by  their  oval 


bis  favourite  pmftiits,  and  had  thos  gradually  rai.     — .,  , , 

M  himfelf  to  tht  fir  ft  employments  of  the  (late,    ty,  while  no  regard  at  all  was  paid  to  tharj? 
Sec  WoLSEY.    Thie  kirtg  having  foon  exhaafted    fions,  or  rather  they  were  look^  upon  ™ 
all  the  treafureQ  left  him  by  his  fetber,  as  well  aa    ntmoft  abhorrence,  by  the  refixmcn.   !'« ' 
the  fupiJ^'cs  wh\ch  he  (iould  by  fair  mtans  obtain 
from  his  pailianfjcnt,  applied  to  Wolfey  for  n«w 
methods  of  rep^enilhirig  his  coffers.    The  rolni- 
ftcr's  firft  fcheme  was  to  get  a  large  fum  from  the 
people  under  the  title  of  benei}oUmf;  though  no 


papal  authority,  though  ft'dl  very  great,  had,  aj 
greater  f^ace  of  time  than  ten  yean  (»i^  °J 
15x7,  when  Luther  firft  began  to  attack  it.)J 
clined  very  fenfibly.  The  marriage  (d  king  Ha 
ry  therefore  being  confidered  by  all  pwties »«' 


fitfe'^could  be  more  improperiy  applied,  as  ft  was    legal  in  itfclf,  and  only  fanaified  bya  ^^'JjS'! 
not  gT»K^  without  the  greaicft  nnirmurin^  and    kowk  the  p<>pe^  had  beta  firquently  objc^^ 
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I  dMercnt  CKctfions.  The  ftatcs  of  Caftilc  had 
(fed  a  marriage  betwixt  the  emperor  Charles 
the  EngHHi  prtocefs  Mary,  Henry's  daughter^ 
^ng  among  other  thin«  the  UlegiAimaqr  of  her 
tb.  The  fan^  ebje^Ton  afttrwjir^s  occurred 
opening  a  negod^on  with  Fraace  for  a  raar- 
^e  with  the  dufce  of  Orleans.  Nor  were  thefe 
dry's  only  ibotives.  The  queen  was  fix  years 
than  himfelf,  her  perfonal  charms  were  de- 
red^  and  his  affedion  leflVned.  All  her  children 
I  died  in  infancy  except  the  princefs  Mary ;  and 
ory  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  greatly  afledcd 
*i  this.  Another  point  of  the  utmoft  import- 
:  was  the  fucceiGon  to  the  crown,  which  any 
fK^oa  concerning  the  legitimacy  of  the  king's 
••ni^c  would  involve  in  confufion;  and  the  king 
f  Scodand  would  ftep  in  as  the  next  heir,  and 

8r  dahn  to  Ihe  crown  of  En^and.  But  above 
,  Henry  was  influenced  by  the  love  he  had  now 
JQBtradcd  for  Anne  Boleyn,  wjho  had  lately  been 
ffointcd  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen.  Sec 
IW.EYII.  Ih  this  (lation  Henry  had  frequent  op- 
fcrtunhies  of  feeing  her,  and  6nding  that  his  paf- 
ton  could  not  be  grafilied  but  by  a  marriage,  he 
»si  thus  obdinately  fet  upon  the  divorce ;  for 
Att  pnrpoie  he  fent  bis  fecreUry  to  Ronoe  to 
Warn  from  Clement -VIl.  »  bull  for  diflblving  his 
•smage  with  Catharine.  That  he  iniRht  not 
mm  to  entertain  any  doubt  of  the  pope's  prerp- 
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this^  frefh  mefletigers  were  difpatched  to  Hom^ 
and  evafivfc  anfwers  returned;  the  pope  never 
imagmiog  that  Henry's  paflBon  would  hold  out 
during  the  tedious  courfe  of  ah  ecclefiaftical  con* 
troverfy.  But  in  this  he  was  miftaken.  The  king 
of  £ngland  had  been  taught  to  dtibute  as  well  9$ 
the  pope,  and  yaiued  himfdf  greatly  on  his  know* 
ledge  in  theology ;  and  -to  his  arguments  he  add* 
ed  threats,  telling  biro,  that  the  £ggli(h  wiere  but 
too  well  difpofed  to  withdraw  &om  the  holy  fee^ 
and  that  if  be  continued  uncomplying,  the  whole 
kin^om  would  readily  foHow  the  example  of 
th«)r  mcmarch,  who  ihould  deny  obedience  to  a 
pontiff  that  had  treated  him  with  fucfa  fklfehood 
and  duplicity.  Tbf!  ^ing  even  propo^  to  hit 
hoiinefs,  whether,  if  he  were  not  pennitted  to  di- 
v^ice  his  prefent  qu^,  be  m\ght  not  have  a  dif* 
pdnfation  for  having  two  wivei  at  once  ?  The 
P9pe,  perceiving  the  king's  eagemefs,  at  lad  lent 
caitlinal  Campegio  as  his  legate  to  London ;  wtu^ 
with  Wolfcy,  oper.ed  a  court  for  trying  the  legi- 
timacy of  the  king's  roajrriage  with  Catharine,  and 
cited  the  king  and  q^en  to  appear  before  them« 
The  trial  commenced  the  31ft  May  152^;  and 
both  parties  prefented  themfelves.  The  king  ao^ 
fwered  to  h^s  name  wbeii  c^led :  but  the  queen« 
inftead  of  anfwerifig  to  hers,  rofe  from  her  ieat# 
9nd  throwing  her  felt  at  the  king's  feet,  made  a 


,     -  .  ^^^.  _  r-,,^     very  pathetic  harangue;  which  her  dignity,  her 

J^e,  he  infixed  only  on  feme  grounds  .of  nul-  virtue,  and  misfortuues,  rendered  ftiil  more  ai^ 
hm  the  bill  granted  by  Julius  U.  for  the  accom-  feding.  She  told  her  buibaDd,  ^^  That  (he  was  a 
WimcBt  of  the  marriage.  In  the  preamble  to  ftranger  io  his  dominions,  without  prote6ion» 
W  ball,  it  had  been  laid,  that  it  was  granted  on-  without  counfel,  and  without  affiftance ;  expofcd 
ftiponthefolicitation  of  Henry  himfdf;  though  it  to  all  the  injuilice  which  her  ODemies  were  plea- 
tti  known  that  be  was  then  a  youth  under  12  years  fed  to  impofe  upon  her;  That  fhc  had^uitted  her 
ftttrit  was  likewifi^  afTftt^A.  tKa*  th^  Kuii  «/.^o  n-_    native  country,  without  any  other  refource  than 

her  connexions  with  iiim  and  hb  family;  zni 
that,  inftead  of  fuffering  thence  any  violence  or 
iniquity,  0ie  had  been  aQured  of  having  in  them 
a  iafeguard  agaiuft  every  misfortune:  That  ibc 
had  hten  his  wife  during  %o  years ;  and  would 
here  appeal  to  himfejf,  whether  her  afledionatc 
fubmiffion  to  his  will  had  not  nierited  other  treat- 
ment  than  to  be  thus,  alter  fo  long  a  time,  thrown 

, from  him  with  indigiiity:  That  (he  wascoofdous^ 

ot  with  any  degree  of  ppdence  declare  the  bull  —he  hipifelf  was  alTured, — that  her  virgin  honour 
'  the  former  pope  illicit,  as  thb  would  give  a  was  yet  unftained  when  he  received  her  into  hia 
jwtal  blow  to  the  dodrine  of  papal  infa!hbjHty.  bed;  and  that  her  connexion  with  his  brother 
™^  other  hand,  Henry  was  his  proteXor  and  had  been  carried  no  fajlher  tlian  the  mere  cerc- 
JJjdj^the  dominions  of  England  were  the  chief    mony  of  marriage :  That  thcjr  parents,  the  king^ 

"^         *         '  •   "  £ngiand  and  Spain,  were  efteemed  the  wifeft 

inccs  of  their  time,  uxl  had  undoubtedly  aXed 

, ^  ,, ^,  the  heft  advice,  whpq  they  formed  the  agree* 

f«  In  this  exigence  he  thought  the  wifeft  me-  ment  for  that  mairiaffc*  whjch  was  now  reprefen> 
^  wonld  be  to  fpin  out  the  affair  by  negocia-  td  as  /b  crimina)  and  unnatural :  Ai^i  that  (h$  ac* 
?o ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  fent  over  a  com-  quiefoed  in  thdr  judgment,  and  would  not  fub* 
•ffion  to  Wolfey,  in  conjunction  wijhi  the  Abp*    piit  her  caufe  to  be  lifed  by  a  court,  whofe  de- 


fjcrit  was  ItJtewife  a^Tcrted,  that  the  bull  was  ne- 
ttiryfor  maintaining  the  peace  between  the  two 
TOWDi;  though  it  is  certain,  that  there  was  no  ap. 
«*anoc  of  a  quarrel  betwixt  them.  Thefe  falfe 
•raaifctfecmed  to  afford  a  good  pretence  for  dif- 
w»»ng  it;  but,  as  matters  then  ftood,  the  pope  was 
"Olted  in  the  utmoft  perplexity.  Queen  Catha> 
•c  was  aunt  to  the  emperor,  who  had  latdy 
Mc  Clement  himfelf  a  prifoner,  and  whofe  re* 
wtment  he  ftill  dreaded  :  and  befidcs,  he  could 


Canterbury  or  any  other  EngiiQ;!  prelate,  to    pendence  on  her  enemies  v^is  too  vilible,  ever  to 
Wjne  the  validity  of  the  king's  marriage  and  of    allow  her  any  hoi 


hopes  of  obtaining  from  them  an 
equitable  or  impartial  decifioo/'  Having  fpoken 
thefe  words,  tt.e  queen  rofe,  and»  naking  the 
king  a  low  reverence,  left  the  court ;  nor  would 
(he  ever  ^ain  appear  in  it.  The  legate  having 
agai:«  fummoned  the  queen  to  appear,  on  her  re* 

^^      o"*  '^-7  <-«"'/  ^  uttavwwcu  HI    fjfal,  declared  licr  contumacious,  and  the  trial 

*[*^?«Kl  that  aclandeftine  marriage  would  to-  proceeded  in  her  abfencc.  But  when  the  bufinefs 
SLk  *^^  the  legitimacy  of  any  lOue  the  ling  feemed  to  be  nearly  decided,  Campegio,  on  Ibma 
«|Bt  hare  by  ftich  a  match.    In  confcQuencc  of   frivolous  pretences  prorogued  the  comt;  and  at 

N  n  Ibiltized  byi^OOgl^aft 


^ibnner  difpcnfation;  granting  them  aWb  a  pro 
w»«  difpeofaf  ion  for  the  king\  marriage  with 
y  other  perfon.  The  pope'n  meiTage  was  laid 
aore  the  coundl  in  England ;  but  they  confider- 
J»  that  an  advice  given  by  the  pope  in  this  fc- 
«  Wttner  might  very  eafily  be  dilavowed  in 


J 
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Jaft  trAftifcn-fd  the  ciufe  befotr  the  fee  of  Rome,  nary  magnificence. 
AU  this  time  cardinal  Wolfuy  leemcd  to  be  in  tbe 
fame  dilemma  with  the  pope.  On  the  one  bandy 
he  uas  very  folicitous  to  gratify  the  king  his  mat- 
ter, who  had  diflinguifhed  him  by  fo  many  marks 
Df  favour;  on  the  other  he  feared  to  oflend  Ihe 
pope,  whofe  fervant  he  more  immediately  was, 
find  who  likewife  had  power  to  puni(b  his  difobc' 
dieilce.     By  attempting  to  pleafe  each  party,  he 

fell  under  the  difpleaftire  of  all ;  fo  that  he  was  at 
aft  left  without  a  finglc  friend  in  the  world.  The 
king  was  difpleafed  on  account  of  his  not  enter* 
fng  into  his  caufe  with  the  warmth  he  tbought,be 
})dd  reafon  to  cxpeft ;  Anne  Boleyn  imputed  to  him 
the  difappotntment  of  her  hopel;  while  Q,  Catha- 
rine and  her  friends  expreflfcd  the  greateft  indigna- 
tionagainfthim,on'accountof  the  part  he  had  openly 
iAkcn  in  her  divorce.  In  this  miferable  fituatiop  the 
king  fent  him  a  meflage  by  the  dukes  of  Norfolk 
find  Suffolk,  demanding  the  great  feal :  the  cardi- 
fial  refbfed  to  deliver  it,  till  Heury  wrote  him  a 
tetter,  on  receipt  ot  which  it  was  inftantly  given 
|ip.  The  feal  was  beftowed  on  Sir  Thomas  More  } 
$1  man  who,  beiides  elegant  literary  talents,  was 
|K)0e(red  of  the  higheft  capacity^  integrity,  and 
virtue.  Wolfey  was  nest  commanded  to  depart 
from  York-place  palace,  whiph  was  now  fei^d 
by  the  kin^f,  and  afterwards liecame  the  refidencc 
^f  the  Britith  fovereigns,  under  the  name  of  fVifite- 
fjall.  All  hib  furniture  an^;  plate,  which  feemed 
|non^  proper  for  a  monarch  than  a  fubje<^,  was 
feized  for  the  king's  ufe.  He  was  then  command- 
ed to  retire  to  Elher,  a  country  feat  which  be  pof- 
^fled  liear  Hampton  court,  and  there  to  wait  the. 
kitie's  pleafure.  One  difgrace  followed  another ; 
^d  his  fall  was  at  lafl  com|>leted,  by  a  fumroons  to 
London  to  anfwer  a  charge  of  high  treafon.  Thjs 
ifummons  he  M  firft  refufed  to  anfwer*  as  being  a 
Cardinal.  However,  being  at  length  perfuaded, 
lie  fet  out  on  his  journey ;  but  was  taken  ill,  and 
died  by  the  way.  See  Wolsev.  Afterthe  death 
of  Wolfey,  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  Cranmer, 
had  the  legality  of  his  marriage  debated  in  all 
the  univerfnies  of  Europe ;  (fte'CuANMtR.  N*»  1, 
•tf  J.)  and  the  votei  of  thefc  were  obtained  in  his 
favour  by  dint  of  money.  To  a  fubdeacon  he 
gave  a  crown,  to  a  deacon  two  crowns,  and  fo  to 
the  reft  ip  proportion  to  the  importance  of  their 

ftations,  or  opinion.    Being  thUs  fortitied  by  thfc    ^. ,  ^. , , . 

opinions  of  the  uftiverfities,  and  even  of  the  Jewifli    vera!  counties  of  England  to  infpcA  tbe  nwpw 
rabbies  (for  them  alfo  he  had  confulted),  Henry    ries rand  to  report  With  rigorous  cia^sAj 
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The  ilrcets  were  ftimj 
with  flowersy  and  the  walls  of  tbe  bpafics  boog 
with  tapcftry,  and  an  univerfal  joy  feencdtobc 
ditfufed  among  the  people.  The  uitomuti 
queen  Catharine,  perceiving  all  farther  oppofoiog 
to  be  vain,  retired  to  Amphthill  near  DwiSaUt^ 
where  Ihe  continued  the  reft  of  her  daysmpmaiy 
and  peace.  Her  marriage  with  Henry  wai  at » 
declared  invalid.  The  pope  was  no  foooer bf 
ed  of  thefe  proceedings,  than  he  paifcd  a  (cotri 
declaring  Catharine  to  be  the  king's  only  I21 
wife ;  requiring  him  to  take  her  again,  asd 
nouncing'his  cenfures  agaioft  him  in  ^eofa 
fal.  Henry  ki>owing  that  his  fubjeds  weit  e 
1/  at  his  command,  refolved  to  fep^rate  t< 
from  the  church  of  Rome.  In  1534,  be  im 
plarcd  head  of  the  church  by  pariiamen(;  t^ 
thority  of  the  pope  was  abo)i(hed;  all 
formerly  paid  to  the  holy  fee  were  decUred 
gal ;  and  the  king  was  entrufted  with  the  oA 
tion  to  all  edclcfialUcal  benefices.  Thcnatiooca^ 
into  the  king's  meafure$  with  joy,  and  took  1 
oath  called  the  t^ath  of  Jwpreman  :  all  the  orf 
which  the  popes  bad  maintained  over  Eoglaiuii 
ages,  was  now  overthrown  at  once ;  vA  ofl 
ieemed  to  repine  at  the  change,  eicept  thofevfc 
were  immediately  int^eftcd  by  their  depcodtf* 
on  Rome.  But  though  the  kjng  ihusfepana 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  he  by  do  wtn^t 
hered  to  the  do^rines  of  Luther,  which  ha4te 
latelypublilhed.  UchadwritteQabook^gamtti 
celebrated  reformer,  which  the  pope  prrtcaA 
greatly  to  admire ;  and  honoured  king  Henry,oii 
accoi;nt,  with  the  title  of  **  D^enderoftbejs^ 
This  character  he  (cemed  to  be  determisril 
maintain,  and  therefore  petfiecuted  tberefond 
tooft  violently.  Many  were  burnt  for  (kiji 
the  popiih  doMnes,  while  others  were  excofl 
for  niaintaining  the  pope's  fupremaey.  Tbe  col 
tiers  knew  not  which  fide  to  take,  and  as  W 
the  new  and  old  religions  were  equally  pcriccoW 
and  as  both  parties  equally  courted  the  fiToeri 
the  king,  he  was  by  that  means  enabled  to  aftj 
an  abfolute  authority  oyer  tbo  nation,  isi 
monks  had  all  along  ftown  the  grcateft  rtfifiari 
to  Henry's  eccleliaftical  cbaradter,  be  refoM' 
once  ^o  deprive  them  of  the  power  pf  i^ 
him.  He  accordingly  empowered  Cromwrfj^ 
cretary  of  ftate,  to  fend  commifliooers  into  tkj 


began  to  think  he  might  fafely  oppofe  tbe  pope 
:himfelf.  He  began  by  ret iving  in  parliament  all 
»]d  law  againft  the  clergy,  by  which  all  thofe  who 
hati  fubmitfed  to  the  authority  of  the  popefs  le- 
gate ^cre  condemned  tc  fevere  penalties.  The 
clergy/  %p  conciliate  the  king's  favour,  were  <A>- 
liged  to  pay  a  fine  of  L.ii8,ooo.  A  cpnfeflion 
was  likt?wile  p^itorted  from  them,  that  the  king, 
^nd  not  the  po^,  was  the  (upreme  head  of  the 
church  and  cler^^  of  Jfngland;  An  adt  was  foon 
after  paflTed  againft '1v: vying  the  fitSi  fruits,  or  a 
yearns  rent  of  all  the  ^ftoprics  that  iicll  vacant. 
Aftefr  this  the  king  privately  married  his  Hdoved 
Anne  Boleyn  ;  and  (be  proving  with  child  foqn 
after,  he  publiclv  owned  her  for  his  wife,  and 
pafifed  with  her  through  Xx>ndon,  t^ith  e3(tnordl- 


condud  of  fucli  as  were  found  in  tbcni.  ii 
employment  Was  teadiljr  undertaken  by  fon««* 
tares  of  the  court,  wnofe  names  were  Up 
London^  price,  Gage,  Pctre,'4nd  BcUfii.  !■ 
arc  faid  to  have  difcovered  monftrous  diPxdfflJ 
many  of  the  religious  houfes :  whole  c*'"^^ 
yvomeo  abandoned  to  all  manner  c^  \C9^ 
friars  accomplices  in  their  crimes}  piowfrw 
eveiy  where  comnritted,  to  increafc  the  ckj«** 
and  liberality  of  the  people ;  and  cruel  and  "^ 
terale  factions  maintained  between  the  *«l»bitJ 
Thus  a  general  horror  was  excited  agaisn ' 
communities ;  and  therefore  the  king»  in  '^• 
fupprcfltd  the  Icifer  monafteries,  amoonti^ 
376  in  number.  Then-  reveDuc*  computf* 
l%4a,ooo  a-yeari  were  confifcatcd  ta  ite 
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ies  their  plate  and  other  goods,  computed  at 
oofooo  more.    In  15  3 S,  the  greater  monalle* 
were  alfo  demolifhed.    The  better  to  recun 
Jthc  people  to  tbi»  great  innovatiotk,  accounts 
e  publi(bed  of  the  deteftalile  lives  which  the 
n  led  in  their  corivtnts.  The  rdics  alfo,  and  o- 
•  objeds  of  fuperftitious  teneration,  were  now 
ight  forth,  and  became  obje^s  of  derifion  to 
Kformert.    See  Relics.    On  this  occaBon 
wAi  demohfhed  the  noted  fhrine  of  Thomas 
tcket,  coTtmonly  called  Si  Thomas  of  Canter- 
\,  See  BscKKT.  N.  2.  The  riches  of  it  were  in- 
cciTab]e  when  broken  down  ;  the  gold  with 
cfa  it  was  adorned  filled  two  large  chefls  that 
ung  men  could  fcarce  carry  out  of  the  church* 
ikinj;,  oQ  the  whole,  fupprt-flVd  645  monaf- 
%  of  which  %%  had  abb' us  who  enjoyed  a 
in  parliament ;  with  90  coDcgt-s,  1374  chan- 
I  aod  free  chapels,  aril  1 10  luifnitals.     The 
ik  revenue- of  thefe  eitabliihmenrs  Amounted 
*i6i,ioo.  The  indignition  excited  by  fuch  an 
fterruptcJ  courfe  of  lacrilegc  at  Rome,  may 
afiljr  imagined.     In  1535,  the  king  had  exc- 
^  bifhop  Fi(her,  who  was  created  a  cardinal 
kiD  prilbn,  and  Sir  Thomas  M«>re,  for  deny- 
bufuprti.i.cy.     When  this  was  reported  m 
f,  numerou   1  •»  '^^  «*  f  re  publifhed  all  over  the 
«n,  compai.i  -  li.c  l>.4ng  of  England  to  Cali- 
%  Nero,  Domitiaii,  :i  id  iW  mi>ft  wicked  ty- 
I  of  antiquity.    Clement  VI!.  t!  cd  about  fix 
Ihi  after  he  had  threatened   ti-  king  with  a 
!Dcc  of  excommunication ;  and  Paul  III.  who 
ceded  him,  entertained  fome  hope*  of  an  ac- 
modation.    But  Henry  was  fo  much  accuf- 
ed  to  domineering,  that  the  quarrel  was  foon 
CTcd  totally   incurable.     The  vxecution  of 
er  #as  reckoned  fuch  a  capital  iniury,  that  at 
if  pope  paired  ^11  his  ccnfures  agamlt  the  king, 
gdtia  and  all  his  adherents  to  appear  in  Rome 
itn  90  days,  to  aifwer  for  their  crimes.    If 
tailed,  he  excommunicated  them  ;  deprived 
ting  of  his  realm  ;  fubje^ed  the  kingdom  to 
Jerdi^a ;  he  declared  his  iflue  by  Anne  Bolcyn 
■imate  5  dififolved  ^11  leagues  which  any  Ca- 
^  princes  had  made  with  him ;  gave  his  king- 
to  any  invader  ;  commanded  the  nobility  to 
ttp  arms  againft  hun ;  fireed  his  fubjeifis  from 
»thj  of  allegiance ;  cut  off  their  commerce 
« foreign  ftates;  and  declared  it  lawful  for  any 
to  ieizc  them,  to  malce  Qaves  of  their  perfons, 
to  convert  their  effects  to  his  own  ute.    But 
Jfh  thcfe  ccnfures  were  then  paflcd,  they  were 
openly  denounced.    The  pope  delayed  the 
iic^tioQ  till  he  Ihould  find  an  agreement  with 
bnd  touUy  defperate,  and  titl  the  emperor, 
►  was  then  hard  preifed  by  the  Turks  and  Pro- 
«»t  princes  of  Germany,  Ihould  be  in  a  condi- 
'  to  carry  the  icntcnce  into  execution.    But 
Sl%%  when  news  arrived  at  Rome  that  Henry 
i&jppreffed  the  monalteries,  the  pope  publifh- 
ne  ccnfures  againft  him.     Libels  were  again 
wCcd,  10  which  he  was  anew  compared  to  the 
»  fufious  perfecutors  of  antiquity,  and  the 
fcrencc  wu  now  given  on  their  fide.    Henry, 
ra  laid,  had  declaied  vvar  with  the  dead,  whom 
P<>gaQsthemG:lTes  had  refpe^ed  ;  was  at  open 
Wy  with  heaven  ;  and  had  engaged  in  profef- 
«ftility  with  ail  the  laiats  and  angels.    Above 


all,  he  was  reproached  with  his  refemblance  to 
tae  emperor  Julian,  whom  (it  was  faid)  he  imita- 
ted in  his  apoflacy  and  learning,  though  he  fell 
(bort  of  him  in  his  morals.    But  thcfe  terrible 
fulminations  had  now  loft  their  effect.  Henry  had 
long  ago  denied  the  fupremacy  of  the  pope,  and 
therefore  had  appealed  from  him  to  a  general 
council ;  but  now,  when  a  general  council  was 
fummoned  at  Mantua,  he  refufed  to  be  fubjeft 
to  it,  becaufe  it  was  called  by  the  po^,  and  lay 
entirely  imderthc  fubjedion  of  that  fpiritual  ufur- 
per.    He  engaged  his  clergy  to  make  a  dectara* 
tion  to  the  like  purpofe,  and  prcfcribed  to  them 
many  other  alterations  with  regard  to  their  an- 
cient tenets  and  pra^ices.    It  was  expected,  that    . 
his  oppofition  to  the  church  of  Rome  would  have 
at  laft  made  him  fall  in  with  the  dodtrines  of  the  . 
reformed;  but  though   he  had   been  gradually 
changing  the  theological  fyftem  in  which  he  wai 
educated,  ever  fince  he  came  to  the  yeais  of  ma- 
turity, he  was  as  pofitivc  and  dogmatical  in  the 
few  articles  he  retained,  as  if  the  whole  fabric  had 
Continued  entire  and  uiifhaken :  and  though  he 
ftood  alone  in  his  opinion,theflatteryof  c  a  t:-n 
had  fo  much  infl:imed  his  tyrannical  arrogance, 
that  he  thought  himlelf  intitled  to  regulate  by  hit 
own  ftandard,  the  religious  faith  of  the  whole  na- 
tion.   The  point  on  wiiich  he  chiefly  refted  his 
orthodoxy  was  the  m<  >ft  abfurd  in  the  whole  po- 
pilh  dodrine,  namely,  that  of  transubstanti- 
ATiON.    All  departure  from  this  he  held  to  be  a 
daronable*error  ;  and  nothing,  he  thought,  could 
be  more  honourable  for  him,  than,  w(iile  he  broke 
off  all  connexion  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  main- 
tain, in  this  cffential  article,  the  purity  of  the  Ca- 
tholic faith.    In  1539*  a  parliament  was  called, 
which  met  on  the  a8th  of  April.    The  chancellor 
opened  this  parliament  by  informing  the  houfe 
of  lords,  that  it  was  the  king's  earneft  defire  to 
extirpate  from  his  kingdom  all  diverfity  of  opi- 
nions with  regard  to  religion  ;  and  as  this  enter- 
prife  was  difficult,  he  defired  them  to  choofe  a  com- 
mittee from  among  themfelves,  who  might  frame 
certain  articles,  and  communicate  them  afterwards 
to  parliament.   The  lords  named  the  vicar  general 
Cromwell,  now  created  a  peer,  the  archbifhops 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  bifhops  of  Durham, 
Carlifle,  Worccfter,  Bath    and  Wells,   Bangor, 
and  Ely.  This  fmall  committee  itfelf  was  agitated 
with  fuch  diverfity  of  opinions,  that  it  could  come 
to  no  conclufion.     The  duke  of  Norfolk  then 
moved,  that  fince  there  was  no  hope  of  having 
a  report  from  the  committee,  the  articles  of  ftuth 
propofed  to  be  eftablifiied  (hould  be  reduced  to 
fix,  and  a  new  committee  be  appointed  to  firame 
an  ad  with  regard  to  them.    As  this  peer  was  un- 
derftood  to  fpeak  the  king's  mind,  his  motion 
was  immediately  complied  with  ;  and  after  a  ihort 
prorogation,  the  bill  of  the  fix  articles,  or  the 
bloody  bill^  as  the  Proteftants  juftly  termed  it,  was 
introduced  ;  and  having  paffed  the  two  houfes, 
received  the  king's  affent.    By  this  law  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  preience  was  eftabliftied ;  the 
communion  in  one  kind;  the  perpetual  obliga- 
tion of  vows  of  chaftity ;  the  utility  of  private 
maffes ;  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  auricular  confcflion.    The  denial  of  the 
real  prcfcncc  fubjcded  the  pcrfoD  to  death  by  £re. 
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•ad  to  t!^c  Hkroe  forfeiture  as  in  czftn  of  treiTon  1 
and  admitted  not  the  privilege  of  abjuring ;  an 
linheard  of  cruelty,  unknown  even  to  the  inqui* 
lition  iifelf.  The  denial  of  any  of  ^the  other  ar- 
ikies,  even  though  recanted,  was  punifhabic  by 
the  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattehi  and  impri* 
fbnment  during  the  kim;*6  pleaiure ;  an  obftinate 
adherence  to  crrot,  or  a  rdapfe,  was  adjudged  to 
.be  feloBy,  and  puniibable  by  deith.  The  mar- 
riage of  priefts  was  ful^e^ted  to  the  (ame  puni(h- 
ment.  Their  commerce  with  women,  was,  for 
the  firii  offence  forfeiture  and  imprifonqient ;  apd 
lor  the  fecondy  death.  Abftaining  from  confef- 
§on,  and  from  receiving  Jhe  eucharift  at  the  ac* 
cuftomed  tines,  fubjedcd  the  perfon  to  fine,, and 
toimprifonment  during  the  king's  pleafurc ;  and  if 
the  crinunal  perfcvcred  after  convi^on*  he  was 
puniibable  by  death  and  forfeiture.  Commiffinn- 
<r»  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  king  for  inquiring 
into  herefies  and  hregular  pradkes,  and  the  cri* 
innials  were  to  be  tried  by  jury.  The  parhamcot 
baring  thus  furrendered  thetf  eccleiiaftical  privt- 
leges>next  proceeded  to  furrendcr  their  dvil  ones 
•lux  They  gave  to  the  king's  proclamations  the 
fame  force  as  to  ftatutes  enaded  by  parliament, 
and  thus  by  one  blow  nade  a  total  fubverfion  of 
the  EngKih  conftitution ;  and  to  render  the  mat- 
ter  wone,  if  po(Bble,  they  framed  this  law  as  tf 
it  were  only  declaratory,  and  intended  to  explain 
the  natural  extent  of  the  royal  authority.  Not- 
withftanding  this,  however,  they  afterwards  pre- 
tended to  make  fonoe  limitations  to  the  regal  pow- 
er (  and  they  ena^ed,  that  no  prodamation  fliould 
deprive  any  peribn  of  his  lawful  poffefl&oos,  liber- 
ties, inheritances,  &c.  nor  yet  iafriogc  apy  com- 
mon law  or  laudable  cii(\ain  of  the  realm.  As 
ibon  as  the  aA  of  the  fix  articles  had  paflled,  the 
Catholics  were  cxtrcnwrly  vtgiUnt  to  inform  againft 
offenders;  and,  in  a  (hort  time,  no  fewer  than 
500  perfons  were  thrown  into  prifon.  But  fome 
of  the  chief  oftkcrs  of  ftatc  remonftrV.iqg  againft 
the  cruelty  of  puniihing  a  number  of  delinquents, 
they  were  all  fet  at  Hberty ;  and  foon  after  this, 
JHenry,  as  if  he  had  refolved  to  give  each  party  the 
advantage  by  turns,  granted  every  one  permiflion  to 
luve  a  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  which  had  been 
newly  made,  in  his  family.  In  1540,  the  king  again 
complained  to  parliament  of  the  great  diversity  of 
religious  tenets  which  prevailed  among  his  fiibjei$s; 
•  grievance,  he  affirmed,  which  ought  the  lets  to  be 
cmlured,  becaufe  the  fcriptures  bdNg  now  publiib- 
ed  in  £ngli(h,  ought  univerfally  to  be  the  llandard 
of  belief.  But  he  had  appointed,  he  faid,  fome  bt- 
Ihops  and  divines  to  draw  up  a  lift  of  tenets ;  and 
be  was  determined  that  Chriff  and  the  truth  ihould 
have  the  vi«^ory ;  whence  he  ieems  to  have  exped- 
ed  more  from  this  new  book  of  his  doctors,  than 
had  enfued  from  the  publication  of  the  fcriptures. 
Cromwell,  as  vicar  general,  alfo  made  a  fpeech 
in  the  upper  houfe ;  and  the  peers  in  return  told 
htm,  that  he  deferved  to  be  vicar  general  to  the 
nniverfe :  To  fuch  a  degree  of  mean  futimiffion 
was  the  £ngli(h  parliament  at  this  time  reduced. 

This  year  alfo  the  king  fuppreffed  the  only  religt-    ».«.  |#».  ..^...w....  ...^  ^mm.^^  . ^ .      ^ 

ous  order  remaining  in  England,  viz»  the  knights  ratified  all  the  tencti  which  thdc  ^^J'J'J^ 
of  Malta,  or  St  John  of  JeruCalem,  This  order  eftabliih  with  the  kmg's  co'*'*''?^"^! 
had  by  thek  valour  done  great  Icrvice  to  Chriften-    were  not  aflumed  of  dedariog  expreulf  1  uv" 


dom ;  and  had  very  much  retankd,  at . 
Rhodes,  and   Malta,  the  rapid  progrcft  of 
Turks.    During  the  general  farreoderoftbe 

t.iotts  houfes  in  £ngl^,  they  had  obftisatdr 
ufed  to  give  up  tl^ir  revenues  to  tbc  king; 
Henry,  who  wcuM  endure  no  fociety  that  pf4 
fed  obedience  to  the  pope,  had  recourfeiop^ 
meat  for  the  dilTblution  0f  this  order.  Thdr 
venues  were  large,  and  fo^ed  a  coDfidctibfe 
ditioo  to  the  acquifitions  vhicb  the  ^  hd 
ready  made.  But  he  had  been  fuch  a  bad  ect 
mift,  that,  notwithftanding  the  nnmeole pU 
afforded  him  by  the  church,  he  now  dnts 
from  parliament  a  very  confiderahle  fopply. 
Gonnnons,  however,  though  lavifh  of  tke  H 
of  their  fellow  fnbjeds,  were  extmndy  fitji 
their  money  ;  and  it  was  not  witbotit  mirnfl 
that  the  graut  could  be  obtained,  even  by  01 
iblute  and  dreaded  monarch.  Tbc  kio|4 
jdme  continued  to  puniih  with  anrekmiD^& 
ty  the  Proteftants  who  offended  agaioft  ttr 
pf  the  fix  «tk]es,  and  the  Papifts  who  dm 
fupremacy ;  which  gave  occafion  to  a  iM 
at  that  thne  to  lay,  that  thoTe  who  vat  4 
the  Pope  were  bnmed,  and  that  thole  «W 
for  him  were  hanged.  The  king  even  temd 
to  difplay  his  tyrannical  impartiality,  wtei 
duced  both  parties  to  fubjedtion.  Tbiiyf 
executedj  proteftants  and  3  Papifts  coi^ 
gethcr.  The  latter  declared,  that  the  hkiA  sn 
part  of  their  pun iOiment  was  the  beio|ca 
to  fudi  heretical  niifcreants  as  fii^Rrred  wit^l 
in  154a,  Henry  proceedecl  to  the  hirtberdifti 
ot  colleges.  hqfpitals,apd  other  foundatiottti 
nature.  The  court jcrs  had  been  dealiiie*i 
preBdentsafKlgovernorstoniake  a  furreadcrfl 
revenues  to  the  Icing  ;  and  had  fuccec^fd  ^ 
But  there  was  an  obftacle  to  their  futhflr  p^ 
jt  had  been  provided  by  the  local  ftatutes  of 
of  thefe  foundations,  that  no  pre^dent  itf 
ftrllows  could  make  fuch  a  deed  wilboottte 
nimous  confent  of  all  the  fellows.  Tliisefl 
would  not  have  been  ea6ly  obtained;  IM 
parliament  annulled  all  theie  ftatutes,  \ifi 
meiins  the  rcyenues  of  thofe  boufes  wotOI 
to  the  rapacity  of  the  king  and  his  fnci 
Heiiry  alfo  now  extorted  from  maay  Wh 
furrendcr  of  their  chapter  lands ;  by  wbicfci 
he  pillaged  the  fees  of  Cantfprbury,  Yo^ 
London,  an^  enriched  his  favourites  m 
fpoils.  He  engaged  the  paHiameot  to  ■ 
the  penalties  of  the  6%  vticlrs,  asferaifj 
the  marriage  of  priefts,  which  was  now  cu 
jedcd  to  a  forfeitjre  of  goods,  chattels  ibJ 
durine  life :  but  he  was  Jlill  bent  on  oaiaa 
a  rigid  purity  in  fpequlativc  opmiooi.  w 
appointed  a  commiflion  condfting  of  two  i 
^inops  and  feveral  biihops  of  both  prorinrt 
gether  with  a  conftderabie  number  <rf.<*74 
divinity ;  and  by  virtue  of  his  ecclefi«*ic«j 
macy  he  bad  charged  them  to  choofe  a  w 
for  his  people.  Before  the  commiffoojfv 
ever,  had  made  any  progreft  in  this  w«^ 
the  parliament  had  pafled  a  lawbjrwhicfti 
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k  their  ttligion  upon  truft»  and  bad  no  other    ted, 
;  cither  in  religious  or  temporal  cotiCernt  than 
arbitrary  will  of  their  maftet.    One  daufc  of 
ftatutc,  howcvert  feeros  to  favour  fonnewhat 
be  fpirit  of  liberty.  It  was  cna^cd,  that  the  ec- 
iafticai  commiflioners  (hould  eftabli(h  nothing 
agoant  to  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  the  realm, 
in  reality  this  provifo  was  infertcd  by  the 
5,  to  ferve  Jiis  oWn  purpoies.    By  introducing 
mfufion  ao(d  contradi^on  into  the  laws,  he 
tme  more  the  maftcr  of  every  one's  life  and 
^y ;  and  as  the  ancient  independence  of  the 
rch  (Ifll  gave  him  jealoufy,  he  was  well  plca- 
onder  colour  of  fuch  a  clauie,  to  introduce 
call  firom  (piritual  to  civil  courts.    For  the 
r  peafon  he  would  never  promulgate  a  body 
anao  law  f  and  he  encouraged  the  judges  on 
Kcafioasto  mterpofe  in  ecelefiaftical  caufes, 
«vcr  they  thought  the  law  or  the  prerogative 
seracd.    Being  thus  armed  by  the  authority 
ailLiment,  or  rather  by  their  acknowledgment 
isfptritual  fupremacy,  the  king  employed  his 
tDidioners  to  feled  a  fyftem  of  tenets  for  the 
It  and  belief  of  the  nation.    A  fmall  volume 
pubUOied,  under  the  title  of  The  htftUuthn  of 
mfim  Man^  which  was  received  by  the  convo- 
»,  and  made  the  infallible  ftandard  of  ortho- 
f.    lo  this  book  the  points  of  juftification, 
\,  fire  will,  good  works,  and  grace,  were  dif- 
fih  ^ manner  fomev^hat  favourable  to  the 
1008  of  the  reformers ;  while  tbe  lacraments, 
i  a  few  years  before  were  only  allowed  to  be 
c«  were  now  increafifd  to  (even,  conformably 
K  fioitiRients  of  the  Catholics.    Throughout 
whole  of  this  book  the  king's  caprice  is  very 
sAiible;  and  the  book  is  in  reality  to  be  re- 
ted  as  his  compofit'ion.    ForHenr^,  while  he 
t  his  opinion  a  rule  for  the  nation,  would 
felf  fubmit  to  no  authority  whatever;  not  even 
ay  which  he  had  formerly  eftablifhed.    The 
!  year  the  people  had  a  farther  tnftance  of  the 
^t  iocooiftency.     He  ordered  a  new  book  to 
sopoied,  called  the  Erudition  of  a  Cbrifii^M 
t;  and  without  a&ing  the  confent  of  the  con- 
tion,  he  publiihed  by  his  own  authority  this 
model  of  orthodoxy.    He  was  no  lefs  poll- 
io  his  new  creed  than  he  had  been  in  his  old  | 
though  he  required  the  faith  of  the  nation  to 
>boot  to  bis  itgnal,  he  was  particularly  care- 
tfl  tncnlcate  the  dodrine  of  paflive  obedience 
0  bit  hooks,  and  he  was  no.le(s  careful  to  re« 
•  the  nation  in  the  pradice.     But  while  the 
( was  thus  fpreading  bis  own  books  among  the 
pk,  both  he  and  the  clergy  fi^em  to  have  been 
r  much  perplexed  with  regard  to  the  fcrip- 
^   A  review  had  been  made  by  the  ecdefiaf* 
t  fyood  of  the  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible  | 
Bp.  OardincA-  had  propofird,  that  inftcad  of 
^hjylng  Eriglilh  expreffions  throughout,  feve* 
Latin  wordi  Hiould  ftill  be  preferved,  becauit 
r  contained,  as  he  pretended,  fuch  peculiar 
rgy  and  fignificancc,  that  they  had  no  cor- 
>oedent  terans  in  the  Engliih  tongue.    Among 
Ge  wae  eul^a^  fgmieniiat  poniifix%  contriitUt 
'   But  as  this  mixture  would  appear  extreme- 
l^>rharout,  and  was  evidently  calculated  for 
Mker  purpoie,  than  to  retain  the  people  in 
ir  ifldcot  igoorancci  tha  propoQd  was  r^ec^ 
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The  knowledge  of  the  people,  fkowewa'^ 
feemed  to  be  ftill  nH>re  dangerous  than  their  igno* 
ranee;  and  the  king  and  parliament,  foon  after 
the  publication  of  the  fcnptnres,  retraced  the 
conceflsoo  which  they  had  formerly  made,  and 
prohibited  all  but  gentlemen  and  merchants  ta 
peruCe  them.    £ven  that  liberty  was  not  granted 
without  an  apparent  hefitation,  and  dread  of  the 
confequences.     Thcfe  perfons  were  allowed  to 
read,  fo  it  he  done  quietly  and  %uitb  good  orderm 
And  the  preamble  to  the  adt  fets  forth,  **  That 
many  feditious  and  ignorant  perfons  had  abu(ed 
the  liberty  granted  them  of  reading  the  Bible  $ 
and  that  great  diverfity  of  opinion,  animofities, 
tumultSt  and  fchtfms,  had  been  occafiooed  by  per- 
verting the  fenfe  of  the  icriptures.'^    The  maf» 
book  alfo  pafled  under  the  king's  examination  i 
but  little  alteration  was  yet  made  in  it.    SonM 
doubtful  or  fiditious  faipts  only  were  (truck  out  ^ 
and  the  name  of  the  pope  was  erafed.    The  latter 
preciution  was  alfo  ufed  with  every  new  book 
that  was  printed,  and  even  every  old  one  tkat  wa» 
fold.     The  word  Me  was  carefully  omitted  or 
blotted  out ;  as  if  that  precaution  could  abolifli 
the  term  from  the  language,  or  cauli;  tbe  people 
forget  that  fuch  a  perfon  exifted.     About  this 
time  alfo,  the  king  prohibited  the  aAing  of  playst 
interludes,  and  farces,  in  derifion  of  the  PopiOt 
fuperftitions ;  which  the  Proteftants  had  been  in 
o(e  to  praftife :  and  this  prohibition  was  in  the 
higheft  degiee  pleifing  to  the  Roman  CathoKcs. 
In  this  tyrannical  manner  Henry  proceeded  witK 
regard  to  ecclefiaftical  affairs.    In  other  refpe^ 
his  conduit  was  equally  violent.    With  regard  to 
his  domeitic  concerns,  hiftory  fcarce  alTc^s  hit 
parallel.    His  affi!dioa  for  Anne  Boleyn  was  car- 
ried to  fuch  a  height,  that  he  procured  an  ad  ex- 
duding  from  the  fucceffion  the  UTue  of  Q.  Catha« 
rine,  in  favour  of  the  children  of  Anne  Boleyn  ^ 
and  failing  them  to  the  king's  heirs  for  ever.    An 
oath  to  this  purpofe  was  likewiie  enjoined,  under 
penalty  of  impnfonment  during  the  king's  plea- 
Hire,  and  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels.    All 
Oander  againft  the  king  and  his  new  queen  or  their 
iifue,  was  fubjeded  to  the  penalty  of  treafon  or 
mifprifoo  of  treafon.    The  unfortunate  queen  Ca- 
tharine died,  in  her  retreat  at  Amphthill,  in  1536* 
On  her  death-bed  (he  wrote  a  moft  pathetic  letter 
to  the  king,  in  which  (he  forgave  bim  all  the  in* 
juries  (he  bad  received,  and  recommended  to  bin 
in  the  ltron^e(t  terms  their  daughter  the  princefa 
Mary.    Thia  letter  affeded' Henry  fo  much,  that 
he  coukl  not  read  it  without  tears ;  but  the  new 

aoeen  is  (aid  to  have  exulted  on  hearing  of  the 
eath  of  her  rival.  Her  triumph,  however,  wa# 
of  (hort  duratlbn.  Hcnr^  had  no  foooer  po(refred 
her,  ftfcure  from  every  dtfquieting  thought  by  the 
death  of  queen  Cathju-ine,  than  his  paffion  began 
to  decline ;  and  to  this  her  delivery  of  a  dead  (on 
did  not  a  little  contribute ;  for  fo  impetuous  and 
abfurd  were  his  paflions,  and  (uch  was  his  defire ' 
for  male  ilTue,  that  this  difappointment  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  alienate  his  aflTeAion.  The  levity  of  her 
temper,  and  her  extreme  gaiety  of  behaviour,  alio 
gave  an  opportunity  to  her  enemies  of  enffaming 
the  king's  jealoufy.  The  vi(counters  of  Roche- 
fbrd,  in  particular,  a  wonun  of  profligate  raan- 
Qei8>  and  who  wai  mairitd  to  tbe  queca's  bro- 

thcr. 
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thetf  bad  th^  cruelty  to  report  to  the  king  that 
her  huiband  committed  tnceft  with  his  own  lifter. 
After  being  iatiated  with  the  pofleflfion  of  her  for 
fix  years,  perhaps  Henry  really  doubted  her  fide 
lity ;  but  his  doubts  were  confirmed  by  the  beauty 
of  Jane  Seymour,  with  whom  he  ^ad  now  fallen 
in  love.  Had  Anne  Boleyn  really  been  guilty^  her 
monfter  of  a  hufband  might  have  allowed  her  to 
Five ;  but  his  cruelty  was  as  unbounded  as  his  o- 
ther  perverfe  paflSons.  She  was  condemned ;  and 
the  fentcQce  pronounced  againfl  her  was,  that  Ihe 
ihoukl  be  burned  or  beheaded  at  the  king's  plea- 
sure. Op  hearing  this  dreadful  denunciation,  ihe 
exclaimed,  **  O  Father  1  O  Creator !  thou  who 
mrt  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life !  thou  knoweft 
that  I  have  not  deferved  this  fate."  She  then 
made  the  moft  folemn  proteftations  of  injiocence 
before  her  judges ;  but  thefe  could  now  avail  no- 
thing. Anne  was  beheaded  by  the  executioner  of 
Calais,  who  was  reckoned  more  expert  than  any 
in  England ;  and  Henry  married  his  beloved  Jane 
Seymour.  His  fiitiafa^ion,  however,  was  of  no 
long  continuance :  for  the  c^ueen,  becoming  preg- 
nant immediately  after  mamage,  died  in  two  days 
after  the  birth  of  the  child ;  who  being  a  fon,  was 
baptifed  by  the  name  of  Edward,  As  this  lady 
had  been  more  beloved  by  Henrv  than  any  of  his 
wivesy  his  grief  for  the  lofs  of  her  was  extreme. 
However,  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  entering 
^ry  fbon  afterwards  into  a  new  matrimonial 
icheme ;  in  which  he  met  with  many  difficulties. 
His  firft  propofals  were  made  to  the  duchefs  dow- 
ager of  Milan,  niece  to  the  emperor  and  to  Catha* 
rine  his  own  former  <^ueen ;  but  as  he  had  behaved 
lb  ill  to  the  aui^t,  it  is  fcarce  to  be  fuppofed  that 
bis  addreffes  could  prove  agreeable  to  the  niece. 
On  this  be  demanded  the  duchefs  dowager  of 
Longueville,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guife ;  but 
on  making  the  propofal  to  the  French  monarch, 
Francis  I.  he  was  informed  that  the  princefs  had 
been  already  betrothed  to  the  king  of  Scotland. 
Negociations  were  afterwards  entered  into  for  a 
German  match ;  and  the  princefs  of  Cleves  was 
propofed  by  Cromwell,  on  account  of  the  great 
intereft  her  father  had  with  the  Proteitant  princes 
of  Germany.  Henry  had  alfo  become  enamoured 
of  her  perfon  from  a  pidture  of  her  he  had  f<?en  ; 
but  thia  was  drawn  to  much  to  the  advantage, 
that  when  the  negociatioh  was  quite  finiflted,  and 
the  bride  arrived  in  England,  he  Uft  aU  patience* 
fwearing  that  fhe  was  a  great  Flanders  mare^  and 
that  he  could  never  bear  her  the  fmalleft  affedion. 
The  matter  was  flill  worfc,  when  he  found  that 
ftie  could  fpeak  no  language  but  Dutch,  of  which 
be  was  entirely  ignorant.  Notwithftanding  all 
thefe  objeftions,  however,  he  rcfolved  to  com- 
plete the  marriage,  telling  Cromwell,  that  fince 
be  had  gone  fo  far  be  muft  now  put  his  neck  into 
the  yoke.    The  rcafon  was,  that  the  " 
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folved  not  to  dohabit  with  .her,  and  even  fdTpe^ 
that  fhe  was  not  a  virgin ;  a  matter  io  whKfa 
pretended  to  be  a  connoi/ffur.  His  avctfita 
increafed  to  fuch  a  degrte,  that  be  deterrohwi 
get  rid  of  his  cueen  and  prime  minillcr  both 
once.  Cromwell  had  long  been  an  objed  of 
fion  to  the  nobility,  who  hated  him  on  accoost 
his  obfcure  birth.  See  Cromwell,  N* 3.  Hf 
alfo  fallen  under  the  difpleafure  oif  both  Pi 
ants  and  Papifts ;  the  former  hating  \m  no 
count  of  his  concurrence  with  Henry  in  ihe^ 
fecution,  and  the  latter  looking  upon  him  a 
greateft  enemy  of  their  religion.  To  thcfc 
tunatc  circumftanccs,  was  added  the  ufoal 
rion  of  Henry  himfel^  who  had  fallen  in  lore 
Catharine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Ni 
to  enjoy  whom,  he  now  determmed  todivane 
queen.  By  the  infinuations  of  this  lady  aid 
uncle,  Cromwell's  min  was  accomplifted; 
he  was  condemned  without  either  tnal  or  ~ 
nation.  He  was  terribly  mangled  by  the 
tioner  before  his  head  could  be  ftmck  o£  I 
death  was  foon  followed  by  the  diiToIutioKl 
marriage  with  the  princefs  of  Cleves,  wbidi 
annulled  by  the  confent  of  both  parties.  \ 
princefs  parted  from  him  with  great  indifiere^ 
and  accepted  of  L.  3000  a-year  as  a  compa&( 
but  refiifed  to  return  to  her  own  oouiBtryl 
the  affront  fhe  had  received.  Tlic  kii^H 
riage  with  Catharine  Howard  foon  foBoira 
diffolution  of  that  with  Anne  of  Qevei;  M 
event  may  fnrely  be  regarded  as  a  profidntirf! 
nifhment  upon  this  tyrant.  Hb  io&nitfiQi 
gainft  the  virtue  of  the  unfortunate  priad 
Cleves,  were  amply  repaid  by  the  aShaal  ai 
ties  of  his  new  queen,  whom  he  belicfcd  to 
pure  virgin  at  the  time  he  married  her.  Soh 
mdeed  did  be  imagine  himfelf  in  this  new  man 
that  he  publicly  returned  thanks  forhisco^ 
felicity,  when  a  roofl  unfortunate  infbrai 
concerning  the  queen's  incontinence  wasgiij 
Cranmer  by  one  Lafcdles,  wbofe  fifler  m  I 
fervant  to  the  duchefs  dowager  of  Norfbft- 
not  only  gave  intelligence  of  her  amoan  M 
marriage,  but  affirmed  that  (he  had  comiBOJ 
fame  criminal  pradices  ever  ftnce.  Two  a 
paramours  were  arreftcd,  and  conffffcdj 
crimes :  the  queen  herfelf  alfo  confeiTcd  gw 
fore  marriage,  but  denied  having  ever  ^ 
to  the  king's  bed ;  which,  however,  hidfcrf 
probability.  She  was  beheaded  00  Totff 
along  with  the  vifcountefs  of  Rochfonl,  wka 
been  a  confident  in  her  amours,  and  who  1 
unpitied,  as  fhe  had  been  a  prindpal  inftfij 
in  the  deftruaion  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  while  w' 
tuous  character  of  that  unfortunate  qu<^ 
ved  an  additional  confirmation  from  the  diK* 
McwB.  ...IV  of  this  woman's  guilt.  To  fecnre  himfelfi 
friendfhip  any  farther  difafters  of  this  krad,  Henry  p» 
than  ever    moft  extraordinary  law,  enading  that  »r 


L 


the  affront  of  fendmg  the  princefs  back  to  her  own 
country  might  be  relented.  Cromwell,  who  knew 
that  his  own  life  depended  on  the  event,  was  an- 
xious to  learn  from  the  king  how  he  liked  his 
fpoufe  after  having  paffed  a  night  with  her ;  but 
was  flruck  with  terror  when  he  replied  that  he 
910W  hated  her  more  than  over ;  that  he  was  re- 


TiecefTary  for  Henry ;  and  it  was  fuppofed,  that    who  fhould  know,  or  ftrongly  "{'P^'^M 
«u^  .Aru^^n*' ^f  r>«i^m(T  *K«  r\rin/««>ro  K9/<ir  tn  h«>r  norn    if)  the  quecu,  might,  within  aodayt|unc^ 

to  the  king  or  council,  without  incorriog  «« 
nalty  of  any  former  law  againft  6<fysm 
queen ;  though  at  the  fame  time  ^^7^1 
prohibited  from  fpreadin^  the  matter  alwj 
even  privately  whifpering  it  to  others.  It  »^» 
ena^cd,  that  if  the  king  married  any  wob»«»^ 
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Ibad  bren  incontinent,  taking  her  for  a  true  mai«J, 
(he  fhould  be  guilty  of  trcafon  if  flie  did  not  pre- 
viouflf  rfveal  her  guilt  to  hira.  Thefe  laws  af- 
fbrdrd  diverfion  to  the  people,  who  now  faid  that 
the  king  muft  look  out  for  a  wiJo^ ;  as  no  re- 
puted maid  would  ever  run  the  rilk  of  incurring 
he  penalty  of  the  ftatute.  This  in  truth  happcn- 
rd  to  be  the  cafe  at  lafl ;  for  ;ihout  a  year  after 
the  death  of  Catharine  Howard,  he  married,  for 
bu  fixth  wifct  Catharine  Parr,  widow  of  Nevil, 
Old  Latimer.  This  lady  belnj<  inclined  to  the 
Joc'trines  of  the  reformation,  and  having  the  bold- 
k(s  to  tell  her  hulband  her  mind,  had  like  to  have 
hired  tlie  fate  of  the  reft.  The  ifurious  monarch, 
naptble  of  bearing  the  leaft  co»tiadi<5lion,  Jn- 
Uarly  coffiplaincd  to  Bp.  Gardiner,  who  inflamed 
i)c  quarrel  a^  much  as  poliible;  fo  that  at  laft 
he  king  confcntcd  that  articles  of  impeachment 
hould  be  diavvn  up  again  ft  her.  But  thefe  were 
inhered  abortive  by  the  prudence  and  addrefa  of 
be  queen.  See  Parr,  N"  i.  All  this  time  Henry 
ud  tyrannized  over  his  nobility  in  the  rooft  cruel 
nanner.  The  old  couutefs  of  Saliibury*  the  laft 
( the  houle  of  Plantagenet,  was  executed  with 
ircumftanccs  of  great  barbarity.  She  had  been 
ondemned,  as  ufual,  without  any  trial ;  aini  when 
rought  to  the  fcaffold,  rcfufcd  to  lay  her  head 
n  the  block  in  obedience  to  a  fentencc,  to  the 
jfticc  of  which  ftie  had  never  confcntcd.  She 
M  the  executioner,  therefore,  that  if  he  would 
vet  her  bead,  he  muft  win  it  the  beft  way  he 
tttd ;  and  thus  (he  ran  about  the  fcailbld,  pur- 
led by  the  executioner,  who  aimed  many  fiuit- 
6  blows  at  her  neck  before  he  was  able  to  put 
1  end  to  her  life.  Soon  after,  lord  Leonard  Grey 
a  likcwife  executed  for  treafon.  The  laft  in- 
Wcci  of  the  king's  injufticc  and  cruelty  were  the 
9ke  of  Norfolk  and 'his  fon  the  earl  of  Surry* 
"kc  former  had  ferved  the  king  with  fidelity,  and 
le  latter  was  a  young  man  of  the  moft  promifing 
»P«.  His  qualifications,  however,  were  no  fc- 
Jfity  againft  the  violence  of  Henry's  temper.  He 
ii  dr<.p|xrd  fome  exprtflions  of  reftntment  a- 
M,  the  king's  miniftcrs,  who  bad  difptaced  him 
wn  the  govermncnt  of  Boulogne ;  and  the  whole 
Ady  had  become  ol^noxious  on  account  of  the 
U  queen  Catharine  Howard.  From  thefe  mo- 
'Wi  orders  were  given  to  arreft  both  the  father 
*i  fon.  The  duchefs  dowager  of  Richmond, 
WTy%  own  ftdtTf  was  among  the  number  of  his 
acufers;  and  Sir  Richard  Southwell,  his  moft  in- 
mate friend,  charged  him  with  infidelity  to  the 
|og>  Surry  denied  the  charge,  and  challenged 
uaccufer  to  a  (ingle  combat.  This  favour  was 
eoicd  him ;  and,  notwithftanding  his  eloquent 
Bd  fpirited  defence,  he  was  condemned  and  exc- 
ited at  Tower  Hill.— The  duke  of  Norfolk  in 
aia  endeavoured  to  mollify  the  king  by  letters 
(^  TubmiffioDS.  An  attainder  was  found  againft 
"ia,  though  the  only  crime  his  accufers  could  al- 
pge  was,  that  be  had  once  faid  that  the  king  was 
ickly,  and  could  not  bold  out  long ;  and  that  the 
"ofidom  was  Hkelv  to  be  torn  between  the  con- 
boding  parties  of  different  perfuafions.-  Cranmer, 
^gh  engaged  for  many  years  in  an  oppofite 
my  to  that  of  Norfolk,  and  though  he  had  re- 
vived many  and  great  injuries  from  him,  would 
u»eno  hand  in  fuch  an  unjuft  proIecutioA;  but 
Youvm.  PAarU. 
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retired  to  his  feat  at  Croydon.  The  death  war- 
rant, however,  was  mad«  out,  and  immediafely 
fcnt  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  j  but  a  period 
wAjf  put  to  the  cruelties  and  violence  of  the  king 
by  bis  death,  on  the  14th  Jan.  1547,  the  night 
before  Norfolk  was  to  have  been  executed. 

(39.1  England,  history  or,  under  K.  £d* 
WARD  VL  Henry  was  fuccecdcd  by  his  fon  Ed- 
ward, a  boy  of  9  years  of  age.  The  moft  remark- 
able tranfa<hions  of  his  reign  are  thofc  with  regard' 
to  religion.  The  feftraint  which  Henry  VI II.  had 
laid  up  n  the  Proteftants  was  now  taken  off;  and 
they  not  only  maintained  their  doctrines  openly, 
hut  foon  became  the  prevailing  party.  Henry  bad 
fixed  the  majority  of  his  fon  at  i^  years  of  age^ 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  appointed  16  executors 
of  his  will,  to  whom,  during  the  minority,  he  en- 
trufted  the  government  of  the  king  and  kingdom* 
This  will,  he  imagined,  would  be  obeyed  as  im- 
plicitly after  his  death  as  if  he  hid  been  alive. 
But  the  firft  a(5l  of  the  executors  was  to  choofe 
the  carl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  duke  of  Somer* 
fet,  protcdor  of  the  realm ;  and  in  him  was  lodged 
all  the  regal  power,  together  with  a  privilege  of 
naming  whom  he  pleafed  for  his  privy  council. 
The  duke  of  Somerfct  had  long  been  reckoned 
a  fecrtt  partlfan  of  the  reformers }  and  immedio 
ately  on  his  elevation  to  this  dignity,  began  to  re- 
form the  abuies  of  the  ancient  religion.  Under 
his  dire(5tion  and  that  of  Cranmer,  therefore,  the 
reformation  was  carried  forward  and  completed. 
The  only  perfon  of  confequencc  who  oppofed  ths 
reformers  was  Gardiner  bilhop  of  Winchefterj 
and,  to  the  difgrace  of  their  own  principles,  the 
reformers  now  ftiowed  that  they  could  perfecutc 
as  well  as  the  Papifts.  Gardiner  was  committed 
to  the  Fleet  ptilon,  where  he  was  treated  with 
jcrcat  fcverity.  He  was  aftcrwaitls  feat  to  the 
Tower ;  and  having  continued  there  two  years» 
he  was  commanded  to  fubfcribe  fcveral  articles, 
among  which  was  one  confefling  thejuftice  of  his 
own  imprifonment.  To  all  the  articles  but  this 
he  agreed  to  fubfcribe ;  but  that  did  not  give  fa-  . 
titifavftion.  He  was  then  committed  to  clofe  cuf- 
tody ;  his  books  and  papers  were  feixed ;  all  com* 
pany  was  denied  him,  and  he  was  not  even  per- 
mitted the  ufe  of  pen  and  ink.  The  biftiops  of 
Cbicbtftcr,  Worceller,  and  Exeter,  were  in  like 
manner  deprived  of  their  offices ;  but  the  biihops 
of  Landaif,  Salift)ury,  and  Coventry,  cfcaped  by 
facrificing  the  moft  confiderable  ftiarc  of  their  re- 
venues. The  libraries  of  Weftminftcr  and  Ox- 
ford were  ordered  to  be  ranfacked,  and  purged 
of  the  Romift)  legends,  miHals  and  other  fuperili- 
tious  volumes;  in  which  fcarch,  great  de\afta- 
tion  was  made  even  in  ufcful  literature.  Many 
volumes  clafped  in  filver  were  deftroyed  for  the 
fake  of  their  rich  bindings ;  many  or  geometry 
and  aftronomy  were  fuppofed  to  be  magical,  and 
deftroyed  on  that  account ;  while  the  members  of 
the  univcrfity,  trerr.bling  for  their  own  fafcty, 
were  unable  to  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  ravages.  A 
commiftion  was  i)ext  granted  to  the  primate  and 
others,  to  fearch  after  all  Anabaptifts,  heretics,  or 
contemners  of  the  new  liturgy.  Among  the  num- 
bers who*  were  found  guilty  upon  this  occafion, 
was  one  Joan  Boucher,  commonly  called  JoaM  ^ 
Kent  i  who  was  fo  very  obftioatC|  that  the  com- 
Ooo  miifioDert 
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YnifSoners  could  make  no  impreflion  upon  her, 
She  maintained  an  abftrufe  mctaphyfical  fcnti- 
inent,  that  Chrift,  at  man,  was  a  (inful  man  ;  but, 
as  the  Word,  he  was  free  from  fin,  and  could  be 
fahje<fl  to  none  of  the  frailties  of  the  flelh  with 
which  be  was  clothed.  For  maintaining  this  ab« 
furd  dodtrine,  the  poor  woman  was  condemned 
t6  be  burnt  as  an  heretic.  The  young  king,  who 
it  fecms  had  more  fenfe  than  his  teachers,  refufcd 
M  firft  to  fign  the  death  warrant :  but  at  lift,  be- 
ing overcome  by  the  intportimtties  of  Cranm^r, 
i)e  reluctantly  complied  ;  declaring,  that  if  he  did 
"wrong,  the  fin  (hould  be  on  the  head  of  tbofe 
who  had  perfuadcd  him  to  it.  The  piimate,  af- 
ter making  another  unfiiccefsful  effort  to  reclaim 
the  woman  from  her  opinions,  committed  her  to 
the  flajnes.  Some  time  aefter,  one  Van  Paris,  a 
Dutchman,  was  condemned  to  death  for  Annnifm. 
He  fuffered  with  fo  much  fatisfadton,  that  he 
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their  demurs;  he  threatened  them  with  hii  jwHImv 
rity,  called  one  of  them  a  trahort  and  faid  h« 
would  fight  with  any  man  in  his  ftmt  in  fvich  i 
juft  caufe  as  that  of  lady  Jane's  fuadfioo.  A 
method  was  therefore  found  out  of  fcrcmng  th: 
judges  from  danger,  by  granting  them  the  kiug'i 
pardon  for  what  they  ihould  drawr  up;  aod  A 
length  the  patent  for  changing  the  fuccefflon  ra 
completed,  the  princefics  Mary  and  Elizabc*]! 
were  fet  afide,  and  the  crown  fettled  on  the  hm 
of  the  duchefs  of  Suffolk,  for  (he  herfelf  *»  c«- 
tented  to  forego  her  claim.  For  foiDe  time  tk 
king  had  languifhed  m  a  confiimption.  After  tia 
fettlcment  of  the  crown,  his  health  tifiblydcdiaei 
every  day,  and  little  hope»  were  entertained  of  U 
recovery.  To  make  matters  worfe,  his  pb^fb- 
ans  were  difmiffed  by  Noithumb<rtaid*s  3<Jm, 
and  by  an  onler  of  crimcii ;  and  he  was  pot  inffl 
the  hands  of  an  ignorant  old  woman,  who  aadiT^ 
"hugged  the  faggots  that  were  confuming  him.  took  in  a  little  time  to  reftote  him  to  health.  At 
The  rt-ft  of  this  reign  affords  only  the  hiftory  of  ter  the  u'e  of  her  medrcines,  all  his  bad  fjrmptow 
Jntrigucs  and  cabals  of  the  courtiers.  The  pro-  greatly  increafed.  He  felt  a  difficulty  of  ^«:i 
tedor  was  firft  oppofed  by  his  own  brother  admi- 
ral Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  who  had  m;»rried  Ca- 
tharine Parr  the  late  king's  widow.  She  died 
Ibon  nfler  the  marriage ;  and  he  then  made  his 
addrcffes  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  who  is  faid 
not  to  have  been  averfe  to  the  match.  His  bro- 
ther the  duke,  being  informed  of  his  ambitious 
proieds,  had  him  attainted  of  high  treafon,  and 
at  laft  condemned  and  executed.  The  duke  of 
8omer(ct  bimfelf,  however,  was  fome  time  after- 
wards deprived  of  his  office  by  Dudley  duke  of 
Northumberkind ;  who  at  laft  got  him  accufed  of 
high  treafon,  and  executed.  Not  fatii>fifd  with 
the  office  of  proteAor,  which  he  affumed  on  the 
death  of  Somerfet,  this  ambitious  nobleman  form- 
ed a  ichcmc  of  cngroffmg  the  fovereign  power  al- 
together. He  rcprefcntcd  to  Edward,  who  was 
now  in  a  dccHning  (Vate  of  health,  that  his  fiftert 
Mary  and  Elizabeth',  who  were  appointed  by 
'Henry's  will  to  fucceed,  in  failure  of  dire<ft  heirs, 
to  the  crown,  had -both  been  declared  illegitimate 
by  pariiament ;  that  the  queen  of  Scots  his  aunt, 

Hood  excluded  by  the  king's  will;  and  being  an     ^ ^ ^_  _    ^ 

alien  alfo,  loft  all  right  of  fuccecding.  The  three  ignorant  of  thcfe  traniadioos,  and  it  ^raswitktl 
princeffes  being  thus  excluded,  the  fucceflion  na-  utmoft  difficulty  fhe  was  perfuadcd  to  accept! 
turally  devolved  to  the  marchionefs  of  Dorfet, 
eldeft  daughter  of  the  Fiench  queen,  Henry's  lif- 
ter, who  had  married  the  carl  of  Suffolk  after  her 
•firft  hufband's  death.  The  next  heir  to  the  mar- 
;chionef»  was  lady  Jane  Grey,  a  lady  univerfaHy 
refpeded,  both  on  account  of  the  charms  of  her 


and  breathing ;  his  pulfc  failed,  his  legi  IwcH 
his  colour  became  livid,  and  many  other  fipi  rf 
approaching  death  made  their  appearance.  Hf 
expired  at  Greenwich,  on  the  6th  of  July,  i:jjp 
in  the  i6th  year  of  his  age,  and  7th  of  hiireifti. 

(40.)£nGLAND,  history  of,  UNDElMAlTt 

After  the  death  of  king  Edward,  very  little  rtgal; 
was  paid  to  the  new  patent  hj  which  Lady  JjBj 
Grey  had  been  declared  heir  to  the  throne.  Tk\ 
undoubted  title  of  Biary,  notwithftandts;  M 
fcandalous  behaviour  of  her  father  and  his  fcni 
parliaments,  was  acknowledged  by  the  whok 
tion.  Northun\berland,  hotrever,  wasrcfolwdK 
put  the  hrte  king's  will  in  execution.  He  IberA^ 
carefully  concealed  the  death  of  Edward,  is  iwfd 
of  (ecuring  the  perfon  of  Mary,  who  by  ao  (sJi 
of  council  had  been  required  to  attend  berbroti^ 
during  his  ilhiefs ;  b«t  ftie  being  informed  rfli 
death,  immediately  prepared  to  affcrt  her  rifli 
to  the  crown.  NorthnmbeHand  then,  laojq;* 
nied  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  eari  of  PcnAioW 
and  fome  other  noblemen,  (aluted  bdy  Janc^ 
^ucen  of  Enghmd.    Jane  was  in  a  great  BW^ 


the  dignity  conferred  upon  her.  At  laft  fttc^ 
plied,  and  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  conveyed  to  tH 
Tower,  where  jt  was  then  ufual  for  the  fofcrr^ 
of  England  to  pafe  fome  days  after  their  acctftj 
Mary,  however,  who  had  retired  to  Kemiiof  ■ 
in  Norfolk,  in  a  very  few  days  found  baiAi 


.  rcipccicu,  uuiii  uii  (tucvruui.  ui   iiic  tudrras  ui  ncr     in  i-^urruiK,  in  a  very  rew  aays  luuuu  *ki«»*^ 
perfon,  and  the  virtues  and  endowments  of  her    the  head  of  40,000  men ;  and  lady  Jane  rcfig" 


the  fovereignty  in  ten  days,  with  much  more  ^ 
fure  than  fhe  had  received  it.  She  retimJ  w« 
hei*  mother  to  their  own  habitation ;  and  N* 
thumUerland  finding  his  affah^  quite  defpenif** 
tempted  to  quit  the  kingdom.    But  be  was  ft<f« 


mind.  The  king,  who  was  accuftomed  to  fub- 
roit  to  the  politic  views  of  this  minifter,  agreed  to 
have  the  fucceffion  fubmitted  to  council,  where 
Northumberland  hoped  to  procu^r  an  eafy  con- 
currence. The  judges,  however,  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  king's  letters  patent  for 
this  purpofe,  warmly  objected  to  the  meafure; 
and  gave  their  rcafons  before  the  council.  They 
begged  that  a  parliament  might  be  fummoncd, 

both  to  give  it  force,  and  to  free  its  partifans    ,  „„ , 

•from  danger:  they  faid  that  the  form  was  invalid,  and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  two  infemons  took 
and  \^ould  not  only  fubje^  the  judges  who  drew  his  power.  Sentence  was  alfo  prononr.ced  a^ 
it,  but  every  counfcllor  who  (igned  it,  to  the  pains  lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  hufband  lord  GaiW^» 
of  trcafou.     Northumberland  could  not  brook    but^khout  any  iotentlon  of  putting  it  in  cx<rc9- 


ped  by  the  band  of  penftoner  guards,  who ictofj 
ed  him  that  he  muft  ftay  to  juftify  then-  coodrf 
in  taking  arms  againft  their  lawful  fovercigfl-  * 
therefore  furrendered  bimfelf  to  Mary;  and»* 
foon  after  executed,  together  with  Sir  John  GiW 
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tMii  ag^oft  them  at  thia  time,  aa  thrtr  youth  and 
innocence  pleaded  fo  ftrongly  in  their  favour,  nei- 
ther of  tbem  having  yet  reached  their  17th  year. 
M<4ry  now  entered  London,  and  was  peaceably 
tttlcd  on  the  throne  without  any  cffufion  of  blood. 
The  En^'llih,  however,  foon  found  reafon  to  re- 
)mt  their  attachment  to  her  caufe.    Though  flie 
ud  at  firfl  fblcmnly  promifed  to  defend  the  reli- 
tion  and  laws  of  her  prcdeceflbr,  ftie  no  fooner 
AW  hcrfclf  firmiy  eftablifhed  on  the  throne,  than 
he  refolved  to  reftorc  the  Popiih  religion,  and 
pw  back  their  fornu:r  power  to  the  clergy.    Gar- 
liner,  Bonner,  and  the  other  bifhops  who  had 
iccn  impriioned  or  fuffcred  bfs  during  the  laft 
tigo,  were  taken  from  prifon,  rein  dated  in  their 
CCS,  and  now  tiiunaphed  in  their  turn.     On  pre- 
tnte  of  difcouraging  controveiTy,  the  queen  by 
«r  prerogative  filtnccd  all  preachers  throughout 
^iand,  except  fuch  as  OiouJd  obtain  a  partici^- 
if  liceafc,  and  thin  Ihe  was  refolved  to  give  only 
othofe  of  her  own  perfuafion.    The  greater  part 
(  the  foreign  Prote Hants  left  the  kingdom  ;  and 
vny  of  the  art^  and  manufadures,  which  they 
ad  iiicceiifully  introduced,  fled  with  them.    Soon 
fter,  the  queen  called  a  parliament,  which  fcem- 
d  wilhng  to  concur  in  all  her  meafuree.    They  at 
pee  repealed  all  the  ilatutcs  with  regard  to  reli- 
ioo,  that  bad  paflcd  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
X  aod  the  national  religion  was  again  placed  on 
Klanie  footing  in  which  it  had  been  at  the  death 
f  Henry  VJli.     To  Rrengthen  the  caufe  of  the 
itholics,  and  give  the  queen  more  power  to  e- 
tbiifb  the  religion  to  whrch  fhe  was  fo  much  at- 
•ched,  a  proper  match  was  to  be  fought  for  her. 
eraffedioo  fccmcd  to  be  engaged  by  the  carl  of 
levoofliire ;  but  as  he  was  rather  attached  to  the 
BiiceliErixabelh,  be  received  the  overtures  from 
«  quc;:n  with  negltft.    The  next  perfon  men- 
OBed  as  a  proper  match  for  her  was  cardinal 
olc,  a  oian  great  ly  refpc^Jled  for  his  virtues ;  bqt 
» he  was  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  Mary  foon 
M>P«i  all  thoughts  of  that  alliance.    At  laft  fhc 
A  her  eye  on  Ph;lip  II.  of  Spain,  fon  to  the  em- 
iror  Charles  V.     He  was  then  in  the  a  7th  year 
*  his  age,  and  confequently  agreeable  in  that  re- 
ed to  Mary,  who  was  in  her  48th  year;  but 
^  her  Intentions  with  regard  to  this  match 
Kame  known,   the  gr^^tell  alarm  took  place 
«>oghout  the  whole  nation.  The  Commons  prc- 
BUd  fuch  a  fiiong  remonllrance  againd  a  foreign 
fancc,  that  the  queen  dilTolved  the  parliament 
>  get  quit  of  their  importunity.     To  obviate, 
Awcvcr,  all  clamour,  the  articles  of  marriage 
"ere  drawn  up  as  favourably  as  poHible  for  the 
^rcfti  of  England.    It  was  agreed*  that  though 
^lip  Oiould  have  the  title  of  king,  the  adminif- 
««3n  Ihould  be  entirely  in  the  queen  I  that  no 
•ftigocr  Ihould  be  capable  of  holding  any  office 
'  tbe  kingdom ;  nor  ihould  any  innovation  be 
^  in  the  laws,  cuftoms,  and  privileges  of  the 
^;  that  Philip  Ihould  not  carry  the  queen  a- 
*id  without  her  confent,  or  any  of  her  children 
tthoot  the  confent  of  the  nobility.     L  60,000 
Twr  were  to  be  fettled  upon  her  as  a  jointure ; 
^  the  nulc  ifluc  of  this  marriage  were  to  inherit 
'*'Xwidy  and  the  Low  Countries  as  well  as  the 
[Wn  of  England :  and  in  cafc  of  the  death  of 
'^  Carlos,  Philip '9  foa  by  hi^  former  maiTiage^ 
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without  any  heir,  the  queen's  iflue  (hoold  inherit 
all  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  dominions  alfo.    All 
thcfe  conceflions,  however,  were  not  fiifficient  to 
quiet  the  apprchcnfions  of  the  people ;  they  were 
confidered  merely  as  words  of  courfe,    which 
might  be  retratfted  at  pleafure ;  and  the  whde  na- 
tion murmured  loudly  againit  a  tranfa^ion  £9 
dangerous  to  its  ancient  independence.    An  in* 
furred  ion  was  raifed  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  z 
Roman  Catholic,  at  the  head  of  4000  men,  whQ 
fct  out  from  Kept  to  London,,  publiftiing  a  decla* 
ration  againft  the  Spanilh  match  and  tl^  qneen't 
evil  counfellors.  Having  advaneed  aa  far  as  Souths 
wark,  he  required  that  the  queen  ihould  put  th« 
Tower  of  London  into  his  hands ;  that  ihe  ihould 
deliver  4  counfellors  as  hoftages;  and,  to  enfure 
the  liberty  of  the  nation,  fbould  marry  an  Eogliih^ 
man.    But  his  force  was  by  far  too  fmal}  to  i'up* 
port  fuch  demands ;  and  he  walled  fo  much  tine 
without  attempting  any  thing  of  importance,  that 
the  popular  ferment  entirely  fubfided,  his  follow- 
ers abandoned  him  gradually,  and  he  was  at  lalb 
obliged  to  fun-cnder  himfelf.    His  followers  were 
treated  with  great  cruelty,  no  fewer  than  400  o£ 
them  fuffering  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner ;' 
400  rnore  were  conduced  with  ropes  about  their 
necks  into  the  queen's  prefence,  and  there  recei* 
ved  their  pardon.    Wyatt  hhnfelf  was  condem- 
ned and  executed.     I'his  rebellion  bad  almoib 
proved  fatal  to  the  piincefs  Elizabeth,  who  for 
fome  time  paft  had  been  treated  wkh  great  levc- 
riiy  by  her  iirter.     Mary,  v^rlio  poifeiTed  a  moft 
cruel  and  vindiAive  difpofuion,  had  never  forgot 
the  quarrel  between  their  mothers ;  and  when  a 
declaration  was  n>ade  after  her  own  acceflion,  re* 
cogniting  Q.  Catharine's  marriage  as  legal,  ihe 
was  thus  furniihed  with  a  pretence  for  account in^p 
Elizabeth  ilJcgitionate.    She  was  likewifb  obnoxi* 
ous  on  account  of  her  religion,  which  Elizabetli- 
at  6rft  had  not  prudence  to  conceal ;  though  at* 
terwpirds  ihe  learned  to  difguifc  her  fentiments. 
But  above  all,  ber  Handing  fo  high  in  the  affec- 
tion of  the  earl  of  Devonihiie,  was  a  crime  not 
to  be  forgiven ;  and  Mary  made  her  (enfiUe  oi 
her  difpleafure  by  numberlefa  mortiiications.  She 
was  oidered  to  take  place  at  court  alter  the  duch- 
efs  of  Suffolk  and  the  countefa  of  Lennox ;  to  a« 
void  which,  and  other  indignities,  EKzabetb  a^  ' 
lait  retired  from  court  altogether  into  the  coun« 
try.    After  the  fuppreflion  of  Wyatt *t  rebeUioa 
(he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  underwent 
a  ftridt  examination  before  the  cotracil;  but  at 
Wyatt  had  made  a  declaration  on  the  fcaffold» 
that  ihe  was  in  no  way  concerned,  the  queen 
fotind  herfelf  under  a  ncceiSty  of  relcaiing  her, 
Yo  get  rid  of  fuch  a  troubleiome  r|val,  however^ 
(he  was  offered  in  marriaige  to  the  duke  of  Saroy ; 
and  on  Elizabeth's  declining  the  propoCil,  ihe  was 
committed  clofe  prifoner  to  Wocxliloke.    The  re« 
beliion  proved  fatal,  however,  to  many  perfoiM 
of  diitindlion,  and  gave  the  queen  an  opportunitv 
of   inanifeiling  that  unbounded  cruelty   whtcq 
reigned  in  her  heart.     The  Tower  and  all  the 
prifons  in  the  kingdom  were  filled  with  nobilityt 
and  gentry,  who  became  objeds  of  royal  Ten* 
geance,  more  on  account  of  their  credit  and  in* 
t:refl  with  the  people,  than  any  concern  tbejp 
were  fupjofcd  to  have  had  with  Wyatt.    Sir  Ni* 
O  o  o  ;i  cholafl^ 
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choU«  Tfcrojjmorlon  wa*  tried  In  GuiMhall ;  bnt 
as  no  fatisfa<5tory  evid<»nce  ;»t)pcared  apiinft  him, 
the  jury  gave  a  verdid  in  his  favour.  The  qufert 
was  fo  much  enraccd,  th;it  (he  recommitted  him 
to  the  Tower,  fti-nmoned  the  jury  before  the 
council,  and  at  laft  fert  them  all  to  prifon, 
fining  them  afterwards  fi^m^  of  toco!,  and  o- 
there  of  loool.  each.  Sir  John  Throgmorton, 
brother  to  Sir  Nicholas,  wa«  condemned  and 
executed,  upon  evidence  which  had  been  already 
rejeded  as  infufficicnt.  But  of  all  thofe  who  pc- 
rifled  on  this  occafton,  none  exciteil  more  unU 
vetfal  compaflioB  thAn  the  unfortunate  SjmW  Jinc 
Grey  and  her  hufband  Lord  Guildford  Dudley. 
They  had  already  received  fentence  of  death,  and 
two  day»»  after  the  executtoh  of  Wyatt,  they  re- 
ceived orders  to  prepare  for  eternity.  I^dy  Jane, 
wlio  had  long  been  in  expe(^ation  of  this,  was  no 
way  intimidated,  but  received  the  news  with  the 
jnoft  heroic  refolutron.  l*he  place  intendt'd  at 
firft  for  their  execution  was  Tt)vkerhill  ;ibni  the 
council  dreading  thf  cITeds  of  the  people's  com- 
panion Uyr  their  youth,  be.iuty,  and  innocence, 
ordered  them  to  be  beheaded  vvithin  the  Tower. 
The  duke  of  Suffolk,  whofe  ambition  had  been 
the  caufe  of  his  daughter's  unhappy  fate,  was  foon 
after  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  Sir  Tho- 
itias  Grey  alfo  loft  hit  life  on  the  fame  account : 
but  the  cruel  fpirit  of  Mary  was  ftill  unfatisfied; 
and  finding  herfelf  univerfally  odious,  that  (he 
might  free  herfelf  from  any  apprehenHons  for  what 
was  paft,  as  well  as  tyrannize  with  the  more  free- 
dom in  time  to  come,  Ihe  difat>Ied  the  people 
from  reliftance,  by  ordering  general  mufters,  and 
eaufing  the  commifTiohers  fcize  their  arms  and 
Jay  them  up  in  forts  and  caftles.  Kotwithfland- 
ing  this  unpopularity,  however,  the  rebellion  of 
Wyatt  had  fo  ftrengthened  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment, that  a  parliament  was  afftmbled  in  hopes 
of  gratifying  the  cjuecn's  wifhes  in  regard  to  her 
marriage  with  Philip.  To  facilitate  this,  the  em- 
peror  Chailes  V.  fent  over  to  England  400,000 
crowns  to  be  dirtributed  Smorg  the  mfmhers  of 
parliament  in  bribes  and  penlions ;  a  prndioe  of 
which  there  had  hitherto  been  no  example  in  Eng- 
land. The  queeu,  notwithftanding  htr  bigotry, 
refumed  the  title  of  Supreme  Hecul  of  the  Churchy 
which  (he  had  dropped  three  months  before.  Gar- 
diner  made  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  propofed,  that 
they  fhould  inveft  the  queen  with  a  legal  power 
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dom  wrote  to  her  except  when  he  wanted  fwiiey, 
with  which  Mary  was  at  all  tiroes  ready  to  foppii 
him  as  much  as  in  her  power.  The  rnrmitt  d 
the  ftate  being  fuppofed  to  be  fttpprcffed,  the  eoc 
mies  of  the  Catholic  faith  were  next  perfccutct} 
and  the  old  fanguinary  laws  weie  revived.  Or 
ders  were  given,  that  the  priefts  and  btlhopi  «^ 
had  married  (hould  be  ej^ed ;  thai  the  rc^ 
fhould  be  rcftored,  and  the  pope's  autborit)  re 
eftahliHied;  and  that  the  church  and  itsprifikfa 
all  but  thtir  goods  and  eftates,  ftiould  be  put  « 
the  fame  footing  on  which  they  were  before  lii 
cotnmencement  of  the  reformation.  But  as  tia 
gentry  and  nobility  had  already  divided  the  ch»fd 
lands  among  them,  it  was  thought  incoovesifst 
and  indeed  impoffible,  to  make  a  reftoratioi  0 
thefi^.  The  perfons  who  chiefly  promoted  \^ 
mca lures  were  Gardiner  biftiop  of  Wincbda 
and  cardinal  Pole,  who  was  a  kinGnan  of  Hftiq 
Vni.  but  had  been  long  in  Italy,  and  wainowr? 
turned  from  it.  The  latter  was  fortokratinptbi 
Proteftants ;  but  the  former,  perceiving  thai  ri 
gorous  meafurcs  would  be  moft  agreeaWe  to  tfc 
king  and  queen,  declared  hkn'c  f  againft  it.  Tbi 
he  might  not,  however,  appear  in  perfon  a  tb 
head  of  the  perfecution,  he  con6gned  that  <M 
to  Bonner  bifhop  of  London,  a  roan  of  a  tcr?* 
bandoned  character.  The  hUK>dy  fcene  begae  ^ 
the  execution  ot  Hooper  bifbap  of  Gloucf^ 
and  Rogei  ft,  prebendary  of  St  Paul's.  Thefc  tta 
quickly  followed  by  others,  of  whom  the  prxo 
pal  were  Abp.  Cran.mer,  Ridley  bi/hopoiLc& 
don,  and  Latimer  biihop  of  Worccftcr.  Sa 
thefe  articles.)  Thefe  pcrfccutions  foon  \xfm 
odious  to  the  wbo'c  nation,  and  the  perpeirjta 
wiHied  to  throw  the  blame  upon  otbeis.  PM 
endeavoured  to  faften  the  whole  reproach  30(^ 
Bonner ;  but  that  biOiop  retorted  on  the  cvsin' 
A  bold  ftep  was  now  taken  to  introduce  a  cotfj 
Rmilar  to  the  Spanilh  inquifition,  that  ^M  ^ 
empowered  to  try  heretics,  and  to  condemn t*;^ 
by  its  own  authority.  But  even  this  waith'^c'j 
a  method  too  dilatri^  m  the  prefent  exifencf  '\ 
aflfairs.  A  proclamation  was  iffiied  ag^inil  bu*^ 
of  herefy,  trcafon,  and  fedition,  dechnn^,  M 
whotoever  had  fach  books  in  his  pofltffior,  H 
did  not  bum  them  without  reading,  (houW  fe^ 
as  a  rebel.  This  was  atteuiied  with  theexw^j 
of  fuch  numl>er8,  that  at  laft  the  magiftratcs,  ^ 


.  .     .  -^-  r had  been  inftnimental  in  thefe  cruelties,  rJs^ 

of  difpoftng  of  the  crown,  and  appointing  her  fuc-    to  give  their  afliftance  any  longer.    It  was  cv^ 


ceflbri  but  the  pariiament,  however  obfe<^u'ou9 
in  other  refpe^^s,  did  not  choofc  to  gratify  their 
fovercign  in  a  meafure  by  which  the  kingdom  of 
Engird  might  become  a  province  of  the  Spanifh 
monarchy.  They  would  not  even  declare  it  trea- 
fon  to  imagine  or  attempt  the  death  of  the  queen's 
bu(band  during  her  life  time,  though  they  a;;reed 
to  ratify  the  articles  of  marriage.  Finding  fhere- 
fore  that  the  parliament  was  not  yet  fufliciently 
oUequtous,  it  was  thought  proper  to  diffolve 
them.  Soon  after  this  the  marriage  with  Philip 
wa«  folemni'/ed ;  but  M  the  latter  had  efpoufed 


puted,  that  during  this  perfecution,  277  pfi 
fuffered  by  fire,  btfttles  thofe  punifbrd  by  i» 
fonments,  fines,  Mnd  ctwiifcation?.  Among  t 
^ho  fuffered  by  fire  were  1  apchbiftiop,  4  biiJ» 
a  I  other  clergymen,  8  lay  gentlemen,  %\  tn 
fnen,  too  hufbandmen,  55  women,  and  4 
drrn.  The  only  remarkable  tranfailioQ  » 
happened  duiing  this  reign  with  regard  to 
Vil  aifaifs  was  the  hifs  of  Calais,  which  M  t 
m  the  poffeflion  of  the  Enfehfti  for  upwanJiofi 
years.  See  Calais^  N»  i.  This  lofs  filW 
Vrhole  kingdom  with  complaints,  and  t^c  tJ'J 


his  queen  merely  with  a  view  to  become  king  of  with  grief     She  W3S  heard  to  fay,  tfut,  ^ 

Englan4,  he  no  fooner  found  himiclf  d'fappoint-  dead,  the  name  of  Cn/a/j  wouW  be  found  en- 

ed  m  this,  than  he  Ibowed  a  total  want  of  alfec-  vcd  on  her  heart.    She  did  not  long  furvivr 

tion  fiM-  her.    He  paflcd  moft  of  his  time  at  a  dif-  lofs ;  but  died  in  1558,  of  a  lingering  iHocis, 

taiKc  from  b^r  lu  the  Low  Countries  j  and  fcK  a  tcJgn  of  5  years  4  monthi  and  11  daft. 
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(41.)  Ekgland,  history  of,  under 
MK1&21H,  On  the  death  of  Miry,  the  prin 
fs  Elizabeth  fuccceded  without  oppo(ition.  She 
li  at  Hatfield  whtn  news  of  her  fitter's  dtath 
:ie  brought  her ;  upon  which  (he  haftened  up 
London,  where  (he  was  leceived  with  gre<t 
'.  This  princefs  was  well  qualified  for  goven>- 
Tit.  She  had  judgment  (ufficient  to  choofe 
jper  minifters,  and  authority  enough  to  keep 
■luhjefts  in  awe.  The  reftraints  alfo,  to  which 
had  been  fubje»Jled  during  her  fiftci's  reign, 
i  U«jght  her  fo  well  to  conceal  her  fentiments, 
t  ihe  had  become  a  perfe<5t  mi.lrefs  of  diffimu- 
on;  which,  though  no  commendable  part  of 
chandler,  proved  twrcafioniUy  of  great  lervice 
her  gofemmeut.  She  completed  the  reforma- 
I,  and  put  the  religion  of  England  upon  the 
t  pl;»n  which  fubfifts  at  prefenf.  This  was  ac- 
aplithed  without  the  leaft  difficulty ;  for  the 
fccutions  in  Mary's  rtign  had  fenced  only  to 
tthc  whole  nation  an  averfion  for  popery.  In 
ti.Tic  of  Edward  VI.  the  people  had  been  corn- 
ed XQ  embrace  the  Proteftant  religion,  and 
r fears  induced  them  to  conform;  but  now, 
oft  the  whole  nation  were  Troteft^^nts  from 
aation.  The  reformation  was  confirmed  by 
of  parliament  in  155^,  and  thus  the  eftablifhed 
pon  of  England  was' changed  four  times  in  31 
1.  While  the  queen  and  her  counfellors  were 
•loycd  in  fettling  the  religious  affairs  of  the  na- 
1  negcx:iAiion8  were  likcwife  cirried  on  for  a 
t between  England  and  Prance;  which  was 
ft  concluded  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  that 
7  /hould  reftorc  Calais  at  the  expiration  of  8 
»;  that   m   cafe  of  failure,    he  fhould  pay 

000  crowns,  and  Elizabeth's  title  to  Calais 
Awnain  ;  that  for  the  payment  of  this  fam  he 
M  find  the  fecurity  of  8  foreign  merchants, 
natives  of  Fnmre;  and  until  that  fecurity  were 
McJ  he  Ihould  deliver  5  hoftages,  If  during 
interval  ElizalK-th  (hould  break  the  peace 
France  or  Scotland,   (he  (hould  forfeit  all 

to  Calais ;  but  if  Henry  made  war  on  Elixa- 
» l;c  fliould  be  obliged  to  reftore  the  fortrefs 
nliately.  This  pacification  was  foon  follow- 
f  an  irreconcilcablc  quarrel  with  Mary  queen 
t>tUnd  ;  which  was  not  extinguiftied  but  by 
irath  of  the  Scottifh  princefa ;  and  that  with 
circumftanccs  of  accumulated  treachery',  hy- 
ify,  and  diflimulation,  as  hive  ftamped  an  in- 
fcdifgrace  on  the  memory  of  Elizabeth.  Sec 
ffltclcs  Mary  and  Scotland.  Elizabeth  ha- 
lt Lift  got  rid  of  lier  rival  in  1587,  began  to 
e  preparations  for  refifting  the  Spanifii  inva- 
Hcaring  that  Philip  w.t8  fttrctly  fitting  out 
at  navy  to  attack  her,  Ihe  fent  Sir  Francis 
(«  with  a  fleet  to  pillage  his  coafis  and  deftroy 
bipping.  On  this  expedUiof»  he  fct  fail  with 
pitdl  (hips  fumilhed  by  the  queen,  and  a6  o- 
» of  various  fizes  fiirnilhed  him  by  the  mer- 
its of  London  in  hopes  of  ftiaring  the  plunder. 
tn,?  learned  that  a  Spaniih  fleet  richly  laden 
lying  at  CiJiz  in  rcadinefs  to  fct  fail  for  Lif- 
be  dire^cd  his  courfe  towards  the  former 

1  where  he  boldly  attacked  the  enemy.  Six 
7*  '^crc  oblii^ed  to  take  fticlter  under  the  can- 
of  the  forts ;  he  burned  about  100  veflels  la- 

with  ammtttiitioD  aod  fiaval  ftorcs;  (See 
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Q,.    Drake,  N*  3.)  and  dcftroyed  a  great  Ihip  be- 
longing to  the  Mirquts  de  Sinta  Crcce.    Thence 
fetting  fail  for  Cape  St  Vincent,  he  took  by  aflault 
the  callle  fitnated  on  that  promontory,  with  three 
other  fort  refits.     Having  ntxt  infulted  Lifbon,  he 
f.iilcd  to  the  Tcrccias,  where  af '-r  lying  in  wait 
for  fomc  time,  he  took  a  rich  prize,  and  then  re- 
turned to  England;  having  by  this  fttort  cxpedi* 
lion  taught  the  Englifli  to  defpife  the  huge  and 
unwieldy  fiiips  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  prepared 
them  to  adt  with  more  refolution  again  ft  the  for- 
midable armament,  tliat  now  threatened  to  invade 
them.     But  though  the  expedition  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake  had  retarded  the  intended  invafion  of  Eng- 
land for  a  twelvemonth,  it  had  by  no  means  in- 
duced Philip  to  abandon  his  defigo.    During  that 
interval  he  continued  his  preparations  with  the 
greateft  affiduity,  more  efpecially  ?.%  the  invafion 
of  England  feemed  to  be  a  neceflfary  preparative 
for  regaining  his  authority  over  the  Nethei lands,, 
the  revolted  provinces  having  been  ftrongly  fup- 
porled  by  Elizabeth.    The  fleet  prepared  at  this 
time  was  fuperior  to  any  thing  then  exifting  in 
the  world  ;  and  no  doubt  being  entertained  of  its 
fuccefs,  it  was  oftentatioullv  ftyled  the  Invincthle 
jirmo'ia^^^Tht:  miferable  iflue  of  this  expedition, 
and  the  total  failure  of  all  the  mighty  hopes  of 
Philip,  are  related  under  the  article  Armada,  § 
a.    The  fpirit  and  courage  of  the  Englilh  were 
now  excited  to  attempt  invafions  in  their  turn ; 
which  they  executed  in  numerous  defcents  on  the 
Spanifli  coafts ;   though  thefe  were  only  tempo- 
rary, and  dcfigned  not  for  permanent  conqueft, 
but  merely  to  harafs  the  enemy.     It  would  be 
endlefs  to  relate  all  the  advantages  obtained  at  fea,  • 
where  the  capture  of  every  ftiip  muft  have  made 
a  feparate  narrative.    It  is  fufficient  to  obferve, 
that  the  fea  captains  of  that  reign  are  ftill  confider- 
ed  as  the  boldcft  and  moft  enterprifing  fet  of  men 
that  England  ever  produced ;  and  among  thefe 
Raleigh,  Howard,  Drake,  Cavendiflj,  and  Haw- 
kins, are  peculiarly  celebrated.    The  Englifti  na- 
vy then  began  to  take  the  le|d,  and  has  fincc  con- 
tinued irrtiiftible  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean.    Eliza- 
beth continued  to  reign  with  great  glory  till  i6oj; 
but  all  her  greatnefs  could  not  prevent  her  from 
being  extremely  miferable  before  her  death.    She 
had  caufed  her  greateft  favourite,  and  fuppofed 
lover,  the  earl  of  Elfex,  to  be  executed.     See  De- 
VEREUX,  N®  1.    Though  this  execution  could  not 
be  called  unjuft,  the  queen's  aflre<ftion  (on  being  in- 
formed that  he  had  thrown  himfcif  entirely  00  her 
clemency)  returned  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  fhe 
thenceforth  gave  hcrfelf  entirely  over  to  defpair. 
She  refufed  food  and  fuftenancc ;  (he  continued 
filent  and  gloomy;  fighs  and  gioans  were  the  only 
vent  ftie  gave  to  her  defpondence ;  and  (he  lay  for 
ten  days  ^tid  nights  upon  the  carpet,  leaning  on 
cufhions,  which  her  maids  brought  her.    Perhaps 
the  faculties  of  her  mind  were  impaired  by  long 
and  violent  exercife;  perhaps  ftic  rcfledled  witn 
remorfe  on  fome  paft  actions  of  her  life,  or  per* 
ceived,  but  too  ftrongly,  the  decays  of  nature, 
and  the  approach  of  her  di(rolution.    She  faw  her 
courtiers  remitting  in  their  alliduity  to  her,  in  or- 
der to  pay  their  court  to  James  the  apparent  fuc- 
ccfifbr.    Such  a  concurrence  of  caufes  was  more 
than  fufficicDt  to  deftroy  the  remains  of  her  con- 
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filtntion;  and  her  end  was  now  vtfibly  icen  to  ap-» 
proM:h.  Feeling  a  pcrpettul  heat  in  her  llomach, 
attended  with  an  unquenchable  third,  (he  drank 
without  ceafing,  but  refufcd  the  afliftance  of  her 
phyficiaos.  Her  diflempcr  gaininj?  ground,  Cecil 
and  the  lord  admiral  defired  to  know  her  lent  i- 
inents  with  regard  to  the  fuccelfion.  To  this  (he 
replied^  That  as  the  crown  of  England  had  always 
Been  held  by  kings,  it  ought  not  to  d«rvulve  upon 
anjr  inferior  char^^der,  but  upon  hur  immediate 
heir  the  king  of  Scotland.  Being  then  advifcd  by 
the  Abp.  of  Canterbury  to  fix  her  thou^'ht«  upon 
God,  (he  replied,  that  her  thoughts  did  not  in 
the  lead  wander  from  him.  Her  voice  foon  after 
left  her;  {he  fell  into  a  lethargic  flumber,  which 
continued  fomc  hours;  and  (he  expired  gently 
without  a  groan,  on  the  a4th  March  i6oa-.i,  in 
the  70th  year  of  her  age,  and  45  th  of  her  reign. 

(42.)  England,  histohy  or,  until  the 
DEATH  OF  K.  James  I.  The  kingdoms  of  Scot- 
land and  England  thus  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
one  fovcreign,  by  the  acceflion  of  Jame«  VI.  of 
Scotland  to  the  throne  of  England.  He  derived 
his  title  from  being  the  grandfon  of  Margaret  cl- 
deft  daughter  of  Htnij  VII.  and,  on  the  failure 
of  all  the  male  line,  hie  right  as  neareft  heir  be- 
came incouteftablc.  Q^  Elizabeth  had  recognized 
him  for  her  fucctflbr ;  fo  tliat  few  fovercigns  ever 
afcended  a  throne  with  more  general  approbationi 
or  greater  hopes  of  a  peaceable  and  happy  reign. 
Thefe  hopes,  however,  were  foon  blaflcd ;  and 
the  hiflory  of  this  monarch's  reign  conlifts  of  lit- 
tle elfe  than  a  detail  of  his  difputes  with  his  par- 
liament. A  minute  account  of  thcfc  could  afford 
little  entertainment ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to 
know  their  origin,  as  they  were  the  primary  cau- 
fes  of  thofe  fucceeding  events  which  make  fo  con- 
i]>icuou8  a  figure  in  the  hifbory  of  Great  Britain. 
In  thofe  barbarous  ages  which  preceded  this  pe- 
riod, the  human  mind,  enenatcd  by  fuperftition, 
and  obfcured  by  ignorance,  fccmed  to  have  given 
up  all  prctenfions  to  liberty,  either  religious  or  ci- 
vil.  Unlimited  and  uncontrouled  d^fpotifm  pre- 
vailed every  where ;  and  thou^^h  England  futfered 
lefs  in  this  refpedt  than  almod  any  other  nation, 
the  many  examples  of  arbitrary  power  exerted  by 
her  fovereigns,  Q.  Elizabeth  hcrfelf  not  excepted, 
ihow  that  the  Engliih  were  very  far  from  being 
then  a  free  people.  An  inconteftable  proof  of 
this,  and  an  evidence  how  little  reftraint  the  peo- 
ple could  then  lay  upon  the  authority  of  the  fo- 
vcreign, is,  that  the  proceedings  of  parliament 
were  accounted,  even  by  the  men.bera,  of  fo  liilic 
confequence,  that  they  did  not  keep  any  records 
of  them.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1607,  four  years 
after  the  acccdion  of  James,  that  parliamentary 
journals  began  to  be  kept,  on  the  motion  of  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys,  a  member  of  great  authority.  The 
proceedings  of  the  parliament  being  held  of  fo  lit- 
tle confequence,  it  is  do  wonder  that  the  feffions 
were  net  regular,  or  that  little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  choice  or  continuance  of  the  members.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  her  prcdeccfTors,  the 
feflions  of  parliament  did  nut  continue  above  the 
nth  part  fo  long  as  the  vacations.  It  was  then 
ufual,  after  a  parliament  had  been  prolonged  be* 
yond  one  ftrtion,  for  the  chancellor  to  exert  a 
difcretlooary  po'.vcr  of  iiTuing  new  writs  to  Ai£>ply 
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the  place  of  any  meanl»er«  whom  be  jod^iKi^ 
able  of  attending,  either  on  jccoontof  thnres 
ployment,  ficknefs,  or  other  impediment.  N. 
prat^cc  could  be  more  dangerous  to  liberty  \U 
this,  as  it  gave  tbe  chancellor,  ami  coainjjc^ 
iy  the  fovereign,  an  opportunity  of  gartd 
at  pleafure  the  reprefcntativcs  of  the  mli*;  J 
ib  little  was  liberty  then  undcrftood,  thittnccd 
mons,  of  theii  own  accora,  without  the  tmid 
court  influence,  and  contrary  to  foaie  foiJ 
votes  of  their  own,  confirmed  ibc  chauctSa 
power  in  this  refped,  in  the  23d  of  \MtA 
Nor  did  they  proceed  any  farther  in  tfee  £.rA 
of  their  privileges,  than  to  vote,  that "  durib^a 
futing  oif  parliament  there  do  not,  at  any  tiJ 
any  writ  go  out  for  the  choofing  or  retunun?  i 
member  without  the  warrant  of  the  houfe.'*  T 
wards  the  end  of  the  i6th  or  beginning  of  lb:  d 
century,  a  great  revolution  took  place  inlhia 
throughout  ail  Europe.  Arts  and  (oeocesbd 
ning  to  flourilh,  commerce  and  navigation « 
greatly  extended,  and  learning  of  all  kiousbd 
to  diffufe  itfclf.  By  more  enlarged  views*  lk:d 
of  fireedom  began  in  Britain  efpedally,  to  l* 
place  in  the  breafts  of  moft  people  of  cduaiJ 
and  this  was  greatly  promoted  by  an  acqua^ua 
with  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  bifiorii 
Fi  om  the  examples  of  the  republics  of  Grtccf « 
Rome,  whofe  member*  bad  fo  often  t^riJ 
theii  lives  for  the  fake  of  liberty,  a  patrioikH 
began  to  ari£e ;  and  a  deftre  of  circamfaibkiji 
cxccffive  prerogaiivcfi  and  arbitrary  rjoccfd»^ 
the  crown  began  fecrctly  to  take  place  l^•f»i 
out  the  nation.  Nor  wab  this  deCrc  uarca 
able,  or  without  a  juil  foundation-  Durii^l 
lad  y<ar*  of  queen  £lizabetli*s  reign,  Uk  a 
roerce,  navigation,  and  number  of  fcarr.cfl  a K 
land,  had  Icnfibly  decayed.  A  rcmonftraocf  &j 
the  Trinity  Houie  in  i6oi  fays,  that  fiotc  ii| 
the  number  of  feamen  and  (hipping  bad  dftTtS 
about  a  third  part.  Every  ipechrs  of  dointtc 
duftry  was  fettered  by  monopoliei;  and  tfi 
clufive  companies,  almoft  all  foreign  tridf,  1 
ccpt  that  to  irancct  was  brought  into  the  lafi^ 
a  few  rapacious  engroflers;  and  all  prolpcS* 
ture  improvement  in  commerce  was  for  ^ 
crificed  to  a  little  temporary  advantage  of  i«' 
vereign.  Thefe  companies  arbitrarilj  fftdi 
had  carried  their  privileges  fo  far,  ^^^ 
all  the  commerce  of  England  centered  in  l«* 
the  cuftoms  of  th^t  port  atone  amooct^ 
I  lojoco  1.  a  year ;  while  thofe  of  all  the  reft"' 
kingdom  amounted  only  to  i7,oool.  D*yi' 
whole  trade  of  London  wa»  confined  loaboa'j 
citizens,  who  were  eafily  enabled,  by  c^^"", 
among  ihemfelvcs,  to  fix  whatever  price  liKj? 
fed  both  on  the  expoi  ts  and  imports  of  ^  ^ 
The  fubjea?  were  alfo  burdened  by  w4~* 
and  purveyances.  The  latter  was  an  old  pjw^ 
tivc  of  the  crown,  by  which  the  officers  oi' 
houfchold  were  empowered  to  take,  wiUwiS."^ 
fent  of  the  owners,  provifions  for  the  ^^t 
mily,  and  carta  and  horfes  for  the  reroofal  »i 
baggage,  upon  payhig  a  ftated  price  fbr^ 
The  king  had  alio  a  power  of  fending  any  p«^ 
without  his  confentt  on  whatever  ineffa|cWr 
fed ;  and  thus  he  could  eafily  force  any  \xt^ 
to  pay  hia  whatever  mqpey  be  daaki  raii^  ^ 
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cot  out  of  the  country  on  a  dlfagrccablc  cr- 
1.  MoDcy  extorted  from  Individuals,  by  this 
my  other  method,  was  called  a  benrvokme, 
;(e  were  fome  of  the  grievances  under  which 
nation  at  this  time  laboured,  and  thefe  the 
g  fpirit  of  patriotifm  tended  to  rcdrefs.  This 
o6tion,  however,  the  fcvere  government  of 
ahcth  had  conRned  within  very  narrow 
ads:  but  when  James  fuccecded,  being  a  fo- 
a  prince,  Icfs  dreaded  and  Icfs  beloved,  fymp- 
I  of  a  more  free  and  independent  genius  im- 
iatcly  appeared.  Happily  James  neither  per- 
Ci)  the  alteration,  nor  bad  fuflicient  capacity 
brck  its  early  advances.  He  had  cftabliflied 
s  own  mind  a  fpeculattve  (yftem  of  abfolutc 
mment,  which  few  of  his  (ubjcdts,  and  none 
traitors  and  rebels,  he  thoueht,  would  make 
fcruple  to  admit.  He  confidered  himfelf  as 
kd  to  equal  prerogatives  with  other  European 
reigns,  not  conlldering  the  military  force  with 
ii  their  defpotifm  was  fupported.  The  almoft 
fthed  power  which,  for  upwards  of  a  ccntu- 
iad  been  cxercifed  by  the  Englilh  fovereigns, 
raiidcred  as  due  to  royal  birth  and  title,  not 
IT  prudence  and  fpirit  of  thofc  monarchs,  or 
wnjundures  of  the  times.      In  his  perfon, 


ment  to  the  church  eftabliflied  there,  would  at 
leaft  abate  the  rigour  of  the  laws  ena^ed  agunft 
the  Puritans,  if  he  did  not  ibow  them  particular 
favour  and  encouragement.  But  in  this  they  were 
miftaken.  He  had  obfcrved  in  their  Scots  bre- 
thren a  violent  turn  toward  republtcanifm,  and  a 
zealous  attachment  to  civil  liberty.  In  the  capa- 
cities both  of  monsrch  and  theolo>;ian,  he  had  ex- 
perienced the  little  complaifance  thf  y  were  difpo- 
fed  to  Ihow  him.  They  controuled  his  com- 
mands ;  di(l)uted  bis  tenets ;  and  to  his  face,  be- 
fore the  whole  people,  cenfured  his  condudt  and 
behaviour.  This  fii^jeriority  aiTumcd  by  the  prc^- 
byterian  clergy,  the  monarchic  pride  of  James 
could  never  digeft.  Though  he  had  been  obliged 
while  in  Scotland  to  court  their  favour,  he  trea- 
fured  up  on  that  account  the  ftronger  refentment 
againft  them  ;  and  was  determined  to  make  them 
fi?el  in  their  turn  the  weight  of  his  authority.  He 
therefore  not  only  rejected  the  petition,  but 
throughout  his  whole  reign  refufed  to  relax  in  the 
leaft  the  feverity  of  the  laws  againft  Protcftant 
nonconfbrmifts,  though  very  often  petitioned  iti 
their  favour  by  his  parliament.  The  fame  prin- 
ciples which  occafioned  in  James  fuch  an  averfion 
to  the  Puritans,  prompted  him  greatly  to  favour 


rforc,  he  ima^ned  all  legal  power  to  be  cen-    the  cpifcopals,  and  even  the  Papifts,  as  being 


I  by  an  hereditary  and  a  divine  right ;  nay,  fo 
was  he  perfuadcd,  that  he  was  the  abfolutc 
rietor  of  his  fubjeds,  that  in  his  fpeech  to 
piriiament  in  i6ii,  he  told  them,  that  he 
ftcd  them  to  have  faid,  that  their  privileges 
derived  from  the  grace  and  permiffion  of 
ind  bit  anceftors."    And  when  the  Cime  par- 
at  protefted  that  «« the  liberties,  franchifes, 
Icgei,  and  jurifdi^ons  of  pirliament,  are  the 
nt  and  undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance 
e  fabjcAs  of  England,"  he  was  fo  enraged, 
fending  for  the  journals  of  the  commons,  he, 
his  own  hand,  before  the  council,  tore  out 
n^oteftjtion  ;  and  ordered  his  reafons  to  be 
fd  in  the  council  book.    Such  were  the  op- 
difpofitions  of  the  prince  and  parliament, 
commencement  of  the  Scottifh  line  ;  difpo- 
I  juft  tjeginning  to  exift  and  to  appear  in  par- 
it,  but  thoroughly  eftabliihed,  and  openly 
d  on  the  part  of  the  king,  throughout  his 
rcign.     The  confequcnce  was,  that  during 
ign  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  vio- 
and  openly  attacked ;  but  the  chief  grounds 
content   were   money  and   religion.     The 
hijrh  notions  of  the  royal  prerogative  made 
3i>gine  he  bad  a  rght  to  whatever  fums  he 


greater  friends  to  defpotifm.  In  his  youth  he  had 
been  fufpcdVed  of  a  bits  towards  the  religion  of 
the  latter ;  when  he  afcended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  certain  he  often  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure fome  mitigation  of  the  laws  againft  them. 
But  in  this  he  was  conftantly  oppofed  by  the  par- 
liament ;  and  indeed  the  ftrong  inclination  (howa 
by  James,  to  eftablifti  epifcopacy  throughout  every 
corner  of  bis  dominions,  tended  very  much  to  a- 
lienate  the  minds  of  the  generality  of  his  fubjeds, 
efpecially  in  Scotland.  In  May  1617,  the  kin^^ 
fet  out  for  Scotland,  exprefsly  with  the  defign  of 
eftablifliing  epifcopacy  in  that  kingdom.  He  did 
not,  hnvvcver,  propofe  to  abolifli  prcft>ytcry  en- 
tirely, and  fet  up  abfolute  epifcopacy  in  its  room. 
He  defigned  ?o  content  himfelf  witn  cftabliftiing 
the  royal  authority  above  the  ecclefiaftical,  and  in- 
troducing fome  ceremonies  into  the  public  wor- 
ihip,  fuch  as  kneeling  at  the  facrament,  private 
communion,  private  bapttfm,  confirmation  of 
children,  and  the  obfervance  of  Chriftmas,  ficc. 
But  as  his  defign  was  fully  feen  from  the  begin- 
ning, every  advance  towards  epifcopacy  gave  the 
greateft  difcontent,  and  thofe  trivial  ceremonies 
were  rejected  as  fo  many  mortal  fins.  At  this 
time  the  power  of  the  Scots  clergy  was  very  great ; 


I  to  demand  ;  and  his  profufion  diflipated    and  they  exercifed  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make 


prt  time  the  fcanty  fupplics  he  could  extort 

fce  parliament,  who  fccm  to  have  behaved 

biTonably  en  the  one  hand,  as  James  him- 

I  on  the  other.    With  regard  to  religious 

^  the  nation  was  at  that  time  greatly  in- 

irith  puritinifm.    Though  the  fcvcrities  of 

tb  had  almoft  totally  fuppreflTed  the  Pa- 

fiad  been  other  wife  with  the  Puritans.  So 

■d  they  increafed  by  the  very  means  which 

tfnifhcd  the  number  of  citholics,  that  no 

I  7 JO  clergymen  of  that  perfuafion  figned 

Bn  to  Jamea  on  his  acceflion.  They  hoped 

t  king,  having  received  his  education  in 

dy  and  baviDg  always  profefled  an  attach- 


their  tyranny  infupportablc  to  thofe  of  a  difterent 
way  or  thinking.  Every  ecclefiaftical  court  pof- 
fcflcd  the  power  of  excommunication  5  which  was 
then  attended  with  fome  very  fcrious  temporal 
confeqnences,  btlides  the  fpiritual  ones  which 
were  luppofed  to  flow  from  it.  The  perfon  ex- 
communicated  was  fliunned  by  every  on*  as  pro- 
fane and  impious :  his  whole  cSftate  during  his  life 
time,  and  all  his  moveables  ft)r  ever,  were  forfeit- 
ed to  the  crown.  A  fentence  of  excommunica- 
tion was  fometimcs  prc.iounced  in  a  fummary 
manner,  by  any  ecclefiaftical  court  however  infe- 
rior, :  ga  ift  any  ptrfon  whether  he  lived  within 
the  bouudB  of  their  jurildidlion  or  noU^But  the 
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clergymen  were  not  fetisfied  with  this  unbounded 
authority  in  eccletiaftical  matters  t  they  aflumed  a 
ccnforial  power  over  every  part  of  adminiAration ; 
and  in  all  their  ftrrmons  and  even  prayers,  ming- 
ling politics  with  religion,  they  inculcated  the  moft 
feditious  and  turbulent  principles.     One  BUck»  a 
minifterof  St  Andrew's,  went  fo  far  as  to  pro- 
nounce in  one  of  his  fermonsy  that  all  kings  were 
.the  devil's  children ;  and  in  his  prayer  for  the 
queen  he  ufcd  thefc  words,  "  We  muft  pray  for 
her  for  the  falhion's  fake,  but  we  have  no  caufe : 
ihc  will  never  do  us  any  ^ood.'*    Another  mini- 
iler  preaching  in  the  prinapal  church  of  the  capi- 
taly  £iid,  that  the  king  was  poflVflTed  with  a  devil ; 
and  that,  one  devil  being  expelled,  feven  worfe 
had  entered  in  his  place.    To  which  he  added, 
that  -the  fubjedts  might  lawfully  rife,  and  take  the 
fword  out  of  the  hands  of  their  fovereign.    We 
cannot  wonder  that  James  ftiould  have  been  de- 
(irous  of  fubjugating  fuch  rebellious  and  turbulent 
fpirits  as  thefe ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  confider- 
ing  the  extreme  weaknefs  of  this  monarch's  un- 
derfUnding,  and  that  he  imagined  himfelf  able  to 
manage  not  only  furious  religionifts,  but  even  the 
moft  powerful  foreign  nations,  with  no  other  wea- 
pon than  mere  argumentation,  we  can  as  little 
wonder  at  his  want  of  fucccfs.— In  ibort,  fo  far 
was  Janies  from  being  able  to  eftabliOi  his  royal 
authority  above  the  eccleliaftical,  that  he  found 
himfelf  unable  to  introduce  a  fingle  ceremony.  lie 
.returned  therefore  with  the  raortiBcation,  not  only 
of  feeing  his  fchemes  entirely  baffled  with  regard 
to  Scotland,  but  of  having  difgufted  even  the  few 
of  that  nation  over  whom  religious  prejudices  did 
.not  prevail:  for  they,  confidering  the  ceremonies 
ib  much  infided  on  by  the  king  as  trivial  and  in- 
iignificant,  could  not  help  thinking;  the  national 
honour  facriliced  by  a  fervile  imitation  of  the 
modes  of  worAiip  praiftifed  in  England,  and  that 
their  fovereign  betrayed  equal  narrownefs  of  mind, 
though  in  an  oppofite  manner,  with  tboCe  he  had 
fo  much  condemned.    Equally  bad  fucccfs  attend- 
ed James  when  he  attempted  fome  oppofition  to 
the  puritanical  innovations  in  England.     He  bad 
obfcrved  in  his  progrefs  through  that  kingdom, 
that  a  Judaical  obfervance  of  the  Sunday  gained 
ground  every  day ;  and  that  the  people  were  fhus 
debarred  from  fuch  recreations  as  contributed  to 
their  health  as  well  as  amufement.    Imagining, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  eafy  to  excite  chear- 
fujnefs,  inftead  of  the  gloomyfpirit  of  devotion 
which  then  prevailed,  he  iflued  a  proclamation  to 
allow,   after  divine  fervice,  all  kinds  of  lawful 
games  and  exercifes.    But  this  proclamation  his 
fubjedts  confidered  as  an  inftance  of  the  utmoft 
prounenefs  and  impiety.      In  1620,  a  bill  was 
Drought  in  by  the  Commons  for  the  more  ftridt 
obfervance  ot  the  Sunday,  which  they  affedled  to 
call  ihe/ahbatb.     One  Shepherd  oppofed^this  bill, . 
obje^ed  to  the  appellation  of'/abhatb  as  puritani- 
cal, and  even  juiVified  fports  on  that  day.    For 
this  he  was  expelled  the  houfe  by  the  fuggeftion 
of  Mr  Pym;  aT:d  in  the  fcntence  pronounced  a- 
gainft  Shepherd,  his  offence  is  faid  to  be  great,  fx- 
.  orbitant,  and  unparalleled.    Such  was  the  fituation 
of  affairs  during  the  reign  of  James  I.     We  fliall 
now  give  an  account  of  the  moft  remarkable  tranf- 
a^ions  which  occurcd  in  this  period.    The  firlt 
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thing  of  any  confequence  was  a  coofpinq  (co 
ed,  the  very  year  of  the  king's  acccffon  fo  tlx 
throne,  to  difplace  him,  and  bcftow  the  kiogJ -o 
on  Arabella  Stuart,  a  near  rclaUon  of  Jair«i 
and  equally  defctnded  from  Henry  VII.  \Kt 
regard  to  this  confpiracy,  every  tbirg  rcroaias  feil 
as  myfterious,  as  it  was  when  the  confjMiacv 
Ml  difcovered.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  fai*!  ti 
have  been  concerned  in  it ;  fcr  which  be 
tried,  condemned  without  fufficieot  proof,  f: 
fered  13  years  imprifonment  in  the  lower, 
was  afterwards  executed  out  of  compUifita 
the  Spaniards.  Lord  Gardenftone  reaurLs  t' 
•*  James  I.  bnuhertd  Sir  Walter  without  ihcf 
of  a  trial,"  and  cenfures  Mr  Hume  fos  attempt; 
to  vindicate  James.  See  Raleigh.  Iqi;c5 
difcovered  the  famous  Gun -powder  ntii"* 
the  anniverfary  of  which  difcovery  has  ew  fe* 
been  celebrated  with  rejoicing?.  Itsoripo»aj 
follows:  On  the  acceHion  of  James,  great  gH 
tations  had  Been  formed  by  the  catholics,  tki! 
would  prove  favourable  to* their  religion.  ftW 
been  fiifpe^ed  of  a  bias  towards  it  in  his^oolHi^l 
It  is  even  pretended,  that  he  had  entered  itwq 
gagements  to  grartl  them  a  toleration,  2«  M 
nc  fliould  mount  the  throne  of  Englaivd.  Hd 
however,  their  hopes  were  di (appointed,  ri 
exprcfled  his  intention  of  executing  triSif  ^ 
laws  againft  them,  and  of  perfeveringinaBt^i 
gorous  meafures  of  queen  Elizabeth,  hi-'^^ 
revenge  was  firft  thought  of  by  Robert  Cat^H 
gentleman  of  good  parts,  and  of  an  ancient  M 
He  communicated  his  mind  to  Thomas  RnyJ 
defcendant  of  the  houfe  of  NorthumberUDi  n 
latter  propofed  to  aflaffinaf c  the  king ;  M 
feemecf  to  Catelby  very  inadequate  to  tha  H 
pofe.  He  told  Percy,  that  the  king  ^\ 
fucccededby  his  children,  who  wouM  alfoi^H 
hi^  maxims  of  government.  He  told  him,  '^ 
ven  though  the  whole  royal  family  weredt^ 
the  parliament,  nobility,  and  gentry,  who  ^\ 
infe&ed  with  the  fame  herefy,  wouU  niifl 
the  Proteftant  prince  to  the  throne.  •*  T^  '*j 
any  good  purpofc  (fays  he),  we  muft  de^^'^j 
one  blow,  the  king,  the  royal  femily,  tk  M 
and  commons;  and  bury  all  oar  eneffiio-j 
common  ruin.  Happily  they  arc  all  affcaib^H 
the  fiift  meeting  of  parliament  j  and  affoTvi»J 
opportunity  of  glorious  and  ufeftil  »c^ 
Great  prcpa«itions  will  not  be  reqnifitc.  A  H 
us  may  run  a  mine  below  the  ball  in  whk^i 
meet ;  and  choofing  the  very  moment  wirfj 
king  harangues  both  the  houfcs,oonligno«^^ 
(tru(ftion  tbofe  determined  foes  to  aUpieii  i^ ' 
gioft.  Meanwhile,  we  outlelves  ftinuinf  ■ 
fafe,  and  unfufpcded,  (hail  triumph  in  bc^ 
inftruments  of  divine  wrath,  and  (ball  heh^  ^ 
pleafure  thofe  facrilegious  walls,  in  whid:* 
pafTed  the  edifts  for  profcribir.g  out  diin:^' 
butchering  her  children,  toiled  into  a  tbo« 
fragments  ;  while  their  impious  inhabitaftsj 
ditating  perhaps  (lill  new  pcrfecutions  2^^^^ 
pafs  from  flames  above  to  flames  below,  iMc 
ever  to  endure  the  torments  due  to  thdroS^^ 
This  terrible  fcbeme  being  approved  of,  it  ^M 
folved  to  communicate  it  to  a  few  toort'  ) 
Thomas  Winter  wa^  fent  over  to  FUnderi  ia 
of  Fawkes,  an  officer  in  the  Spanifh  (mice  rf 
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pftifcd  ztsd  and  courage.    All  the  confpirators 
were  bound  b?  the  tnoft  folemn  oaths,  accompa- 
nied Hrlth  the  f^cramcnt ;  and  fo  completely  had 
fupcrftition  effaced  ctrcry  principle  of  humanity 
from  their  umihIs,  that  not  ofie  of  them  ever  en- 
lertaitied  the  fmalleft  compitti(5tion  for  the  cruel 
B^JTacrc  they  intended  to  con^mit.    Some  indeed 
were  ftartlcd  at  thethoughtg  of  deftroyhig  a  num- 
ber of  Catholic?,  who  muft  necefTarily  be  prefent  as 
fpejfhfon,  or  attendants  on  the  kin^,  or  as  having 
km  in  the  tioufe  cf  peers.     But  Tefmond  a  Je- 
fait,  and  Garnet  fuperior  of  that  order  in  England, 
removed  thefc  (cniples,  by  Hrowin?  that  the  in» 
tertft  cireiigi^H  required  in  this  cafe  the  facrifice 
of  the  kwocent  with  the  guilty.    This  happened 
ia  the  ipring  and  fummer  of  1604  ;   when  the 
omlpirAtora  hired  a  houfe  in  Percy's  name,  ad- 
jsinlnjrto  that  in  which  the  parliament  was  to 
affonWe.    Towards  the  end  of  that  year  they  bc- 
pn  to  pierce  through  the  wall  of  the  houfe,  in 
order  to  get  in  bdow  that  where  the  parliament 
»a«  to  fit.    The  wall  was  three  yards  thick,  and 
owfrquently  occafisned  a  great  deal  of  labour. 
4l  length,  however,  they  approached  the  other 
Me,  but  were  then  ftartled  by  A  ijoife  for  which 
iiey  could  not  well  Account.    Upon  inquiry,  they 
wnd  that  it  came  from  a  vault  below  the  houfe 
Jf  l«ds;  tlutt  a  magazine  of  coals  had  been  kept 
Jcre;  and  thAt  the  coals  were  thch  felling  off, 
*fer  which  the  vault  would  be  let  to  the  higheft 
'^t*     Upon  this  the  vault  Was  immedi-itely 
JrcJ  by  Percy;  %(,  barrels  of  power  lodjted  In  it  \ 
^  whole  covered  up  with  f^ggnts  and  billets; 
^c  doors  of  the  cellar  boldly  flung  open  \  and  e- 
tfy  body  admitted  as  if  it  contained  nothing  dati- 
trott".    Being  now,  as  they  thought,  afflired  of 
•ccrfg,the  conl^irators  began  to  plan  the  remain- 
%  part  of  their  enterprize.    The  kinr,  the  queen; 
^  prince  Henry,  were  expe^ed  te  be  prefent  sit 
tf  opening  of  the  parliament.    The  duke  of  Al- 
•ny.  by  r^si^on  of  his  tendef  age,  would  be  ab- 
«,  and  it  was  refolved  that  Percy  (hould  (ei^tc 
■iurder  Wm.     The  princefs  Elitabelh,  likewifc 
AiW,  was  kept  at  lord  Harrington's  houfe  in 
^arwickfhire  ;  and  fome  others  of  the  couljjira- 
r»  engaged  to  alfethble  their  friends  on  pretcrtcft 
a  hunting  match,  when  they  were  to  felRc  that 
wefa,  and   immediately  procUim  her  queen. 
»«  day  fh  lonjt  wiflied  iar  at  laft  appfoAchedl 
!  dreadful  (ecret,  though  commtinlcated  to  more 
m  »o  perfons,  had  been  rcligioufly  kept  for  near 
car  and  a  half  t  and  nothing  could  be  fbfefetn 
ich  could  pofllbly  prevent  the  fticcefa  of  their 
igu.    Ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  pailia- 
ttt,  however,  lord  Monteagle»  a  catholic,  foil 
lord  Morlefy    received  the  following  letter, 
>ch  had  tieeo  delivered  to  hts  fervant  by  an 
mown  hand  : — "  Wy  hird,  out  of  the  love  I 
r  to  (cmt  of  your  fi-ieiids^  I  have  a  care  fof 
T  f^teicTVation.    Therefore  I  would  advifc  you, 
OB  tender  yohr  life,  to  devife  fome  excofe  to 
t  off*  your  ;ntendance  on  this  parliament.    Fof 
i  and  men    ha*c  d«ermined  to  punifh  the 
kedncfc  of  tbc  times.    And  thifjk  not  flrghtly 
his  adtertiftmenf :  but  retire  yourfelf  into  the 
ntry,  wh«re  you  may  expeA  the  event  in  fafe- 
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ftir,  yet  I  fay,  they  will  receive  a  terrible  hUri^ 
this  pariiament ;  and  yet  they  ihall  not  fee  wh^ 
harts  them.   This  counfe!  is  not  td  be  contemned^ 
becaufe  it  may  do  you  ^ood,  aiid  can  do  yoit  nd 
hainn  ;  for  the  danger  is  over  as  foon  as  .you  havd 
Inimed  this  letter.    And  ( hope  Ood  will  give  yoU 
the  grace  to  make  ufe  of  it,  to  whofe  holy  protec- 
tion 1  commend  you,"    Though  Monteagl^  ima- 
gi«)ed  this  letter  to  ht  only  a  ridiculouft  ;iniftce  td 
frighten  him,  he  cahried  it  to  lord  Salifburyj  fe- 
cr^tary  of  \\aU  ;  who  laid  k  before  the  king  oit 
-his  arrival  in  town  a  few  days  after.    The  king 
looked  upon  the  letter  in  a  more  feriotis  light; 
From  the  manner  in  which  it  was  wrote,  he  con^ 
eluded  that  fome  defi^n  was  forming,  to  blow  up^ 
the  parliament  hotife  with  gunpowder,  and  it  wa4 
thought  advi^ble  to  fearch  the  vaults  be{ow.-«t 
The  lord  chamberlain,  to  whom  this  charge  be-* 
longed,  ptirpdlely  delayed  the  fearch  tiH  the  daj^ 
before  the  meeting  of  pirllamcnt:     He  rcmarkec4 
thofc  great  piles  of  wood  And  faggots  Which  lay* 
in  the  s^ault  under  the  upper  hoiifc ;  and  cafting 
hi&  eye  upon  Fawkes,  who  ft  ood  in  a  comer*  and 
pafled  for  Percy's  fervant,  he  took  notice  of  that 
daring  and  determined  courage,  whith  was  confpi-& 
cuous  in  his  face,  and  fo  much  diltinguilhed  tbii 
confpiratof,  even  amotigfl  the  other  Iteroes  in  viU 
lariy  that  were  concerned  in  the  fcheme.    Suqh  2 
quantity  of  fuel,  aHb,  for  one  who  lived  lb  little 
in  the  town  as  Perc^,  appeared  Ibmewbat  extra« 
ordinary  ;  and*  upon  comparing  all  circiimffances^ 
it  was  refolved  to  make  a  furtber^fearqh.     About 
midnight,  SirThoihas  Knevit,  ajullicc  of  peace* 
was  fent  with  pi'oper  attendants;  and  before  the 
door  of  ihe  vault,  finding  Fawkes^  who  hadjulk 
Hnifhed  all  his  preparations,  he  Hnmediately  fdzcii 
him,  and,  turning  over  the  faggots,  difcovered  i)\i 
powder.     The  matches  and  every  thirfg  propei* 
tor  fetting  f)re  to  the  train  were  taken  in  rawkes'i 
poclcet  I  who  feeing  now  no  refuge  but  in  bold- 
riefs  and  dcfpalr,  expreffed  the  utmoft  regret,  that 
he  had  lott  the  opportunity  of  flrfng  the  powder 
at  once,  arkl  of  fweetcning  his  own  death  by  that 
of  his  enemies.     For  two  Or  three  diys  he  diljplay- 
ed  the  fame  obltinacy,  but,  being  conflned  hi  thei 
tower,  and  the  rack  Ihown  to  him,  his  coiifag^ 
failed,  and  he  made  a"  full  difl-overy  of  all  the  con^ 
fjjiratofs.  Catefby,  ^ercy,  and  the  other  criminals^ 
on  be;*ring  that  Fawkes  wis  arreted,  hurried  aJ 
way  to  Warwic^ihire  {  whcrt  Sir  Edward  Digby^ 
imagining  that  his  confederates  had  lucceedcd^^ 
was  already  in  arms  to  feize  the  princeft  £liaai 
beth.    The  country  people  *ere  railed  from  ad 
qtiarteri,  rfnd  armed  t»y  the  fhcrifh.    The  coofpi^ 
rators,  with  all  their  attendants,  nCver  exceeded 
the  number  of  80,  and  being  furrouhd^  on  every 
fide,  could  no  longer  have  any  hope  crthef  Of  drcJ 
^railing  or  efcaping.    They  therefore  refolved  td 
fell  thtir  lives  Xi  deaf  lis  pofltbfe.    But  txtri  thii 
miferablef  cOnfolation  Was  denied  thera.    Sortie  of 
their  powder  took  flre>  an  I  difabled  thent  frotti 
defending  thtmfeWcs*    The  people  fhen  rttftied 
in  upon  them.     Percj^  and  Cateiby  weft  kilie^d 
with  one  Ihot.    I)igby<  Rookwood^  Wiote^  drf^ 
others  being  tafkcn  prifoners*  were  fried^  corifeM 
fed  their  guilt,  and  died  as  well  08  Oomet/  br  tM 
hmdi  of  the  common  csecatiooer.    Th«  IdnU 
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^otirton  and  Mor^aunt,  two  catholics,  were  fined, 
the  former  of  L.4Coo»  the  latter  of  L.  10,600,  by 
the  ftar  chamber ;  becaufe  their  ^ience  from  par- 
liament had  occafiotied  a  fufpicion  pf  their  being 
acquainted  with  the  confpiracy.  The  eari  of 
l^forthumberland  was  fined  L.30,000,  and  detained 
i^eral  years  a  prifoner  in  the  tower ;  becanie,  z- 
roongottier  grounds  of  fufpicion,  he  had  admit- 
ted Percy  into  the  number  of  gentlemen  penftoD- 
ers,  without  his  taking  the  requifite  oaths/  In  16 12, 
James  appears  tn^  hts  moft  advantageoua  pohit 
ofiHew,  namelj^i  as  TegifTatorof  Ireland,  endea- 
youring  to  civilize  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of 
that  kmgc)om,  and  to  fendci'  thehr  iubjtdion  dur* 
able  and  ufefpl  to  the  crown  of  England.  In  this 
work,  James  proceeded  by  a  fteady,  regular,  and 
well>concerted  plan.  He  began  with  abolilhing 
the  ancient  Iriih  cuftodis,  which  fuppli^d  the  place 
of  laws,  and  which  were  exceedingly  barbarous 
aind  abfurd.  By  the  BrchoQ  laws,  every  crime 
however  en'orraous  waspunilbed,  not  with  death^ 
hut  by  a  6n.e.  See  BuBttoit^and  BitEHOi«ic/s 
Leges..  Murder  itlelf  was  compeniated  in  this 
way.  Every  one  had  a  value  aiSxed  to  him,  caH- 
ed  his  erie ;  ^d  whoever  was  able  to  pay  this, 
might  kill  him  when  he  pleafed.  At  for  fuch  fKght 
oflfences  as  opfpreifton,  extortion,  &c*  no  penalty 
was  affixed  to  them,  nor  could  any  redrefs  for 
tbcnk  ever  be  obtained.  By  the  cuftom  of  Gavel* 
KIND,  upon  the  death  of  any  peribn,  his  land  was 
divided  anoong  all  the  males  of  the  fept  or  family^ 
both  baftard  and  legitimate  ;  and  ancr  partition 
made,  if  any  of  the  fept  died,  hts  portion  was  not 
fliarcd  out  among  hib  font ;  but  the  chieftam 
at  his  difcretion  mzdt  a  new  partition  of  all  the 
lands  belonging  to  that  fept,  and  gave  every  one 
his  (hare.  As  no  man,  by  this  ci&om,  enjoyed 
the  fixed  property  of  any  land ;  to  build,  cultivate^ 
•r  imprdve.  muft  have  beeo  f<>  much  loft  labour. 
Their  chieftains  were  eftablifhed  by  elcftion,  of 
rather  by  force.  TheiV  aqthority  was  abfolute  5 
and,  notwithftaading  certain  lands  were  affigncd 
tjn  the  offiee,  its  chief  profit  refulted  from  cxac- 
tionf  and  afiefiments,  for  which  there  was  no  fixed  /fubjeds. 

kw,  and  which  were  levifed  at  pleafure.    After' 

aboiiihing  thefe  cuftoms,  and  fubftituting  fingKfh 
Uw  in  their  place ;  James  took  the  natives  under 
bis  protection,  declared  them  free  citizens,  and 
proceeded  to  gpveni  them  by  a  regular  admihi- 
Sration.  A  fufficient  army  was  maihtafned,  its 
dliciplinc  infpedted,  and  its  pay  tranfinitted  frona 
England,  to  prevent  Ac  foldiers  from  preying  up- 
<in  the  country^  as  had  been  ufual  in  former  reigns. 
When  6*Dogbifftic  railed  an  mfb'rr^on,  a  i^- 
inforcement  was  fent  over,  and  the  rebellion  im-* 
mediately  esCttngtiiibed.  .  AU  minds  befog  firfli 
quieted  by  ah  uYiiverfat  indemnity,  circuits  were 
eftablifttcd,  Jufti'ce  adminiftered,  and  crijnes  of  e- 
very  kind  (evercly  punifbed.  As.  the  frtfti  had 
been  univerfally  engaged  in  a  rebellion  againft  E- 
lizabeth,  a  refignation  of  all  the  rights  formerly 
grantoi  them  to  feparate jurildi^ons  was  ri^orouf* 
ly  exa^d  ;  a  refignation  of  private  eftates  was  c- 
vcn  Tcquiied ;  and  when  they  were  rcftored,  the 
proprietors  received  them  uivder  fuch  conditions^' 
its  might  prevent  all  future  tyrannv  and  oppref- 
lion  over  the  inferior  ranks.  The  whole  province 
4f  ViLici  iukvlng  fallciUo  khe  <l^owfi  by  \hK  atUin^ 
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der  o£  rebels,  a  company  was  eftablUbed  valx^ 
don  for  planting  new  colonies  in  that  fertile  oouO' 
try.    The  property  was  divided  into  modmte 
(hares,  the  largcft  not  exceeding  1000  acres:  Te- 
nants were  brought  over  from  England  sod  Scot* 
land :  The  Iiilt  were  removed  from  the  hills,  tnd 
fettled  in  the  open*  country  r  Hufeandry  and  the 
arts  were  taught  them ;  arid  thus,  Ulfier,  fna 
being  the  mol!  wild  and  diforderiy  province  id  Ire- 
land, foon  became  the  beft  cultivated  and  not 
civilized.     This  year,  Henry  Prince  of  Wate, 
died  fuddenty  on  the  6th  Notember,  not  without 
f^ng  ftifpicions  of  poiTon.    Ob  openmglusbck 
dy,  hov^ever,  no  lymptoms  of  poiibn  appealed; 
but  his  death  diffufcd  an  univerial  grief  dm»glp 
out  the  nation,  as  be  was  reckoned  a  priooe  of  a- 
traordinary  accompliihments.  Sec  Htatr,N.il. 
The  marriage  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth  with  Fr- 
deric  eledor  palatine,  w^ich  was  celebrated  F^ 
bmary  X4tb,  1613,  ferved  to  diffipate  the  graf 
which  had  anfen  on  account  of  prince  Heuy't 
death.    But  this  marriage,  in  the  event,  proved 
unhappy  to  the  king,  as  weU  aa  to  his  foina  hv. 
The  eledor,  tnifting  t6  fo  great  an  aUiaoce)  cb- 
gaged  in  enterprizes  beyond   his  ftrcngth;  irf 
James,  not  being  able,  and  perhaps  not  wSk^ 
to  affift  him,  loR  entirely  the^fTedions  of  ha  peo- 
ple.   Thefe  bad  eonlequences  did  not  heptto 
appear  till'1619.    At  this  time  the  ftatct  of  Bohe* 
mia  having  taken  arms  agaiiift  the  emperor  Mat* 
thias,  m  defence  of  the  trotcftant  religioot  cas* 
tynued  their  revolt  againft  hie  fttcceflbr  FcnfiEarf 
U.  and  being  alanbed  at  his  mighty  piepantias 
againft  them,  made  an  offer  of  their  ci^wcto^ 
cledor  palatine.    To  this  they  were  induced  bf 
the  greaCnefs  of  hii  connedtoDS,  aa  being  ion-* 
law  to  the  king  of  Englatod/aod  nephew  to  pnotf 
Maurice,  wbQfe  authority  in  the  United  Prtwaco 
was  almoR  abtblote  ^  and  the  young  paUtlse,  1^ 
millated  by  ambition,  withoiit  cdnfnltiia  citltf 
James  or  Maurice,  whofe  eppo&tioB  be  wrAj 
immediately  accepted  the  oJfo*,  andmaR^* 
hia  forces  into  Bohemia;  in  fApport  of  hit  oc' 
The  ai&irs.of  the  new  kihg  (boo  <irtj 
to  an  unfortunate  crifts.    Fiedcric,  bcmgdefirfffl 
in  the  great  and  decifive  battle  of  Frag«f  W 
with  his  family  into  Hollam)  9  and  Spioob  tK 
Spanifh  general  had  invefted  the  pahtihatcwb^ 
meeting  with  little  refiltance, except  firoffl  one  bo9 
of  ^400  Engliihnaen,  con^n^ded  by  tbchnwS 
Horace  Vere,  in  a  little  time  reduced  tbe*b« 
principality.    In  1611,  the  ban  of  the  empot 
pttbliHted  againft  the  unfortunate  ckdor,aBd  V 
execution  of  k  was  committiid  to  the  dokc  dt^ 
vai^.    The  upper  palaftinate  was  in  a  fliort  tioe 
conquered  by  that  princ^ ;  and  m^wies  «*^ 
kep  \n  the  empire  ^r  bcftowing  on  him  ^^^ 
toral  dignity  of  which  the  palatine  was  de^o** 
Frederic  was  cow  obliged  to  live  with  hii  aijf 
tons  family,  in  poverty  and  diihrisy  either  is  n* 
land,  or  at  Sedan,  with  his  unde  tbe  dab  » 
Bouillon  J  and  tht  new  coiMjudte  of  thecathoW 
t)iroughoiit  all  Germany  were  attended  w^  P^^ 
fecutions  againft  the  Protefkants.    At  thi*  k*| 
the  religious  ateal  6f  the  Englift  was  wfl»?^ 
the  higheil  degree.    The  fufferings  of  iharJTiJ' 
tdUnt  brethren  in  Germany,  excited  their  lyw^ 
t&y«adre&Dtmedt|  andtbtf»aAirc^^ 
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But  tho'   the  palatinate/  and  maintain  it  bj  farce  of  arm§$ 
that  he  would  turn  his  fword  againft  Spain*  whofe 
armies  and  treafures  were  the  chief  fupport  of  the 
Catholic  intereft  in  Europe ;  that  he  would  enter 
into  no  negociation  for  the  marriage  of  his  foit 
bpt  with  a  Protectant  princefs ;  that  the  children 
of  Popifli  recuiants  Ihonld  be  taken  from  their  pa^ 
rents,  find  committed  to  the  care  of  Proteftant 
teachers  ^ndfchoolmafters ;  and  that  the  fines  and 
trbitrationt  merely  out  of  refpedt  to  his  virtue   confiicationa  to  which  the  Catholics  bj  law  were 
tod  moderation.    80  mnch  alfo  was  he  wedded  4iable»  (hould  be  levied  with  the  utmoft  feverity. 
0  his  opinion  concerning  the  prefogati^  of  kings*   The  kiQg»  who  was  then  at  Newmarket,  hearing 

of  the  Intended  romonftranccy  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  -fpeakrr,  in  which  be  (barply  rebuked  the 
houfe  for  debating  on  matters  far  above  theii: 
Feach  and  capacity ;  and  be  ftri^^ly  forbad  theodT 
to  Bteddle  wath  any  thing  that  regarded  his  govern-' 
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bf  JtBm  was  loudly  exclaimed  agaitift. 
Jimcs  might  have  defended  his  pacific  meafures 
by  very  plauHble  arguments,  it  is  certain  that  fome 
of  hit  motives  were  extremely  ridiculous.  Such 
Iran  the  opinion  that  he  entertained  of  bis  own 
vifidom,  ^at  he  imagined  himfelf  capable  of  dif- 
nmng  hoftile  nations  by  dint  of  argument ;  and 
Jiat  the  whole  power  of  Auftria,  though  not  awed 
}j  the  power  of  England,  would  ii^bmit  to  his 


hat  he  imagined,  wherever  there  wa«  a  conten- 
kn  between  ^ny  fovereign  and  his  fubje<ts«  the 
itter  behoved  always  to  be  in  the  wrong ;  and 
srthis  reafon,  from  the  very  firft,  he  had  denied 
lis  (bn-in-law  the  title  of  king  of  Bobemia^  and  for* 


od  him  to  be  prayed  for  in  the  ch^iches  under  ment,  or  deep  matten  of  fUte,  and  efpecially  not  to 


iut  appellation.  James  was  alfo  on  another  ao 
oant  extremely  avcHe  to  come  to  a  rupturi  with 
^n.  He  entertained  an  opinion,  that  any  aUi- 
ace  below  that  of  a  Junf;  was  unworthy  a  prince 
«f  Wales;  and  hettevcrwould  allow  any  princeft 
ittt  I  daughter  of  France  or  Spain  to  be  mentioned 
s  a  match  for  his  fon.  This  piece  df  pride,  which 
rally  implied  meanoefs,  as  if  he  could  hf^ve  re- 
cived  honour  from  any  alliance*  gave  Spain  an 
f^portitnity  of  managing  this  monarch  m  hi^  mofk 
nportaiit  concerns.  With  a  ^ewlo  engage  him 
oaoentrality  with  regard  to  the  fucceflion  of 


tpucb  on  his  fon's  marriage  with  the  Spanifli  prin<t 
cefs.  Upon  this  the  commons  framed  a  new  re» 
nnonftrance,  in  which  they  afTerted  their  right  of  de-t 
bating  on  all  matters  of  government,  and  that  they 
poflefTed  entire  freedbm  of  fpeech  in  their  debates;.' 
The  king  ^replied,  thfit  their  re'raonftrance  wai 
more  like  a  denandation  of  war,  than  an  ad<« 
drefs  of  dutiful  fubjeds;  that  tbeir  pretenfib^r  ta 
inquire  into  all  itate  afl^cs  -without  except 
tion,  was  fuch  a  plenipotence  as  none  of  their 
predeceflbrs,  even  during  the  ragns  of  the  weak^ 
eft  princes,  had  ever  pretended  to ;  that  public 
3evet,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain  traniadions  depended  on  a  complication  of  views 
ftd  been  indiredly  offered  during  the  life  of  pnnce  and  intelligence,  with  which  they  Wei'e  entirely'. 
Inny.  The  bait,  however,  did  not  then  take ;  unacquainted,;  that  tbgr  could  nqt  better  ibow 
imrs,  in  confequence  of  his  alliance  with  the  their  wifdom,  as  well  as  duty,  than  by  keeping- 
hitch,  marched  400c  men^to  the  afTiftance  of  the  Within  their  proper  ipbere ;  and -that  in  any  buii* 
^efhots,  by  which  means  the '  fucceflion  wais  .nefs  which  depended  on  his  prerogative^  they  had 
Bcured  to  the  Proteftant  line.  In  161 8,  Gondo^  no  title  to  interpqfe  with  theirndrice,  unlefs  wheii 
ur  the  Spanifh  ambafiador  made  offer  of  the  he  pleaied^to  aftc  it,'&c.  The  commons  in  re- 
le  king's  id.  daughter  to  prince  Charles ;  and,  turn  framed  the  proteftation  already  mentioned^ 
ut  he  might  render  the  temptation  irrefiftible.to    which  the  king  tore  out  of  their  journals,  and 

Ibdn  after  dUTolved  the  parliament.  The  leading 
members  of  th^  ho^fcn  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Sir 
.'Robert  Phillips,  were  committed  to  the  tower : 
t^iree  others,  Sclden,  P^m,  and  Maliory,  to  o* 
ther  prifons ;  and,  as  a  Mghyiq*  puntftiment,  fome 
othei^were  lent  into  Ireland  to  execute  the  king's 
bufin<;£s.    $ir  John  Saville,  ihowevcr,  a  poweH^t 


te  neceffitond  James,  gave  hopes  of  an  immenfe 
rtune  with  the  princcis.  XJpon  this  match  James 
»d  built  grc0t  hopea,  not  only  of  relieving  his 
"n  oeceffities,  but  of  recovering  the  palatmate 
r  his  fon-ln.law-;  whu:k  laft,  he'  imagined,  might 
f  procured  from  the  mere  motive  of  frien^ifhip 
Ml  perfonal  attachment.    This  laft  ftep  was  e« 


lally  (Ufgfceable  to  the  commons  with  the  reft ;  man  in  the  hoiSfe  of  common^,  and  a  zealous  op« 
'dfjoinedtothe  other pieces'of  James's  conduA,  pofer  of  the  court,  w^  ^ade  the- comptroller  of  . 
laft  blew  into  a  flame  the  contention  which  had  the  bouCKold,  :|i  privy  counfeHor,  and  foon  after 
long  fubfifted  between  their  fovereign  and  them,  a  baron.  This  event  is  memorable,  being  the 
^  the  X4th  Nov.  162 1,  they  iframed  a  remon*  firft  inftance  in  the  £nglifh  hiftory,  of  any  king^ 
^>ncc  which  they  intended  to  carry  to  the  king,  advancing  a  man  on^ccount  of  parliamentary  in« 
^  rnrefented,  that  the  enormous  growth  of  tereft,  and  of  qppoTition  to  his  meafures.  This 
e  Auftrian  power  threatened  the  liberties  of  breach-between  theidng  and  his  parliament  foon 
irope ;  that  the  progrefs  of  the  .CathoKc  religion  rpiade  politics  become  a  genend  fubjed  of  difcourie» 
England  bred  the  moft  melancho^  apprehen-  and  every  man  began  to  indulge  himfelf  in  reafon- 
>Ut  left  it  fiiould  again  acquire  an  afcendant  in    ings  and  inquiries  concerning  matters  of  ftate  % 

and  the  fadions  which  commenced  in  pariiament 
were  propagated  throughout  the  nation.  In  vain 
did  James,  bv  reiterated  proclamations,  forbid 
difcourfes  of  this  kind.  Thcfe  proclamations  fer- 
ved  rather  to  inflame  the  curiouty  of  the  public. 
In  every  company  and  fociety ,  the  late  tranlaaiona 
became  the  fubjed  of  argument  and  debate ;  fome 
taking  the  fide  of  monarchy,  others  of  liberty  4 
and  thia  was  the  origin  of  the  two  parties  fince 
toowo  by  the  nameyf  ^^',^^^y^^ 


t  luigdom ;  that  the  indulgence  of  his  majefty 
wards  the  profcffors  of  that  religion  bad  en- 
^iwged  their  infolence ;  that  the  uncontrouled 
«quefts  made  by  the  Auftrian  family  in  Ger- 
»ny  raifed  mighty  expedations  in  the  £nglifh 
ip«fts ;  but  above  all,  that  the  Spaniih  match  e« 
'atcd  them  (b  far  as  to  hope  for  an  entire  tolera- 
'^^  »f  not  a  final  re-eftablifhment,  of  their  re- 
B»oa.  They  therefore  intreated  his  majefty,  that 
c  woukl  immediat^y  undertake  the  defence  of 
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|?e  yea^t,  James  continued  the  doptf  6f  the  court    iiam«  oF  Jack  and  Tom  Srahh. 
of  Spain.   Though  I  c*olvrd  t^contta^  no  alliance 
fritli  a  heretic,  the  kinp  of  Spain  had  continued 
to  procraftinate,  whife*  he  pretended  to  be  very 


willing  to  conchiHV  thtr  match.  JVt  Ud  the  king 
cf  Enj7lnn(i,  gndinp  out  WhAt  1*^  reaDr  the  mat- 
ter, refolded  to  remove  that  obfVacle  if  poflihie, 
|ic  iflucd  public  order*  for  difchar^inp  aH  poptih* 
fccw^ints  feho  were  imprifoned  ;  and  it  was  dally 
•pprehended  that  he  would  forbid,  for  the  future, 
the  execution  of  the  penal  'awa  againft  them. 
fo\  this  condii^  he  apoh)gized  by  pretending, 
^t  it  was  don^  to  procure  fSitn  foreign  prince^ 
9  toleration  for  the  Prbteftants :  the  feterity  of 
the  EngUO)  lawt  againft  cathohcs,  he  |afd,'  having 
keen  urged  as  a  rea*>n  againflfhowiog  any  favour 
to  ProteAants  redding  in  oltholic  hihgdomi. 
^efc  concp^ons  in  favour  of  the  catholic*^  how- 
fver  ill  reliflied  by  hi»  fut^^s,  at  laft  obtained 
Jainea'a  ehd  with  regard  to  the  iWanriage.  The 
cari  of  ^rifto),  ambafTador  at  the  coert  of  Spain, 
>  mmiilet*  of  vtgihince  and  penetration,  and  who 

td'f'irmef  ly  oppofed  the  aUiance  with  catholics, 
ing  now  niUy  convinced  of  the  Spanifli  fihceri» 
ty,  was  ready  tc^  congratulate  the  kirig  on  the 
completioh  of  hia  proje^s.-  The  Spanifh  princefs 
H  repfveiented  as  very  accompli  (bed  ;  Ihe  was  to 
bring  with  her  a  fortune  of  L  600,000 ;'  and;  what 
was  more,  not  only  Briftol  confidercd  thi«  match 
as  «i  ipfallfbte  pt-ognoftic  of  the  palatine's  ndo^ 
tation,  but  the  Spaniard*  themfelvcs  did  the  fame. 
Ali  tilings  being  therefore  agreed  upon  between  the 

girties,  nothing  wis  Wanting  but  the  difpenfation 
cm  Rome,  which  might  be  confidered  as  a  mat- 
ter of  n»ens  formaHty.  The  king  exulted  in  his 
pacific  couniels,  and  boafted  of  hi«  fiiperior  faga- 
city  and  penetration ;  when* all  his  flattering  prof- 

Sc^i  were  blafted  by  the  temeniy  of  the  duke  of 
uckingham,  who  governed  brth  court  and  na- 
tion with  almoft  unlimited  fway.  This  nobleman 
bad  fuddenly  bcenraifed  to  the  higheft  honours. 
Though  pofleired  of  fomc  accomplifliments  of  a 
courtier,  he  was  devoid  of  evtry  talent  of  a  mi^ 
niiler ;  but  at  once  p;»rtoofc  of  the  fnfolr nee  which 
attends  a  fortune  newly  acquired,  and  the  impe- 
luofity  which  belongs  to  perfohs  bom  in  high  fta- 
tions;  and  unacquainted  with  oppolition.  A- 
mong  thofc  who  ha  J  experienced  the  aitogance  of 
this  overgrown  favouHte,  tlie  prince  of  Walei 
himfetf  had  not  been  entirely  fpared  ;  and  a  great 
coldnefs,  if  ncft  enmity,  harf  for  that  reafon  tai 
^cn  phce  between  them.  ■  Buckingham  being  de- 
sirous cff  potting  an  end  to  this  coldnefs,  and  at 
the  fame  time  envious  of  the  great  reputation  of 
the  earl  of  Briftol,  perfuadcd  the  prince  to  unden> 
take  a  journey  to  Madrid  ;  which,  he  foid,  would 
be  an  unexpeded  piece  of  gallantry  ;  would  equa| 
^l  the  Bdions  of  Spanilh  romance ;  und,  fuiting  the 
amorous  and  enteiprifing  charaaer  of  that  nation, 
aiuft  immediately  introduce  him  to  the  princefs, 
under  the  agreeable  chara^to*  of  a  devoted  lover 
aiki'dahng  ad^ntUrer.  Little  perfuafion  was  ne^ 
ceiTary  to  prevail  with  Charles  to  undertake  this 
jottrney  j  and  the  impejifofity  of  puckmgham  ha^ 
Ttiig  Extorted  a  confent  from  J«mes,  our  two  ad- 
venturers fet  out,  prhicc  Charles  as  the  knight- 
tnant,  and  Bwfkingham  as  the  fquire.     1  bey 
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ball  at  Paris,  where  the  prince  6rft  faw  the  prin- 
cefs  Henrietta  whom  he  afterwards  mirricd,  wbs 
was  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  bcavty,  aod 
with  whom  the  novelifts  of  that  tine  hy  be  til 
in  love.  On  their  arrival  at  Madrid,  crci^  bodf 
was  furprifed  by  a  ftep  fo  little  ufual  among gmt 
princes. "  The  Spanipi  monarch  made  Cfailfi  1 
vifit,  expre^dthe  utmoft  gratitude  for  the  coi. 
fidence  he  f  epofed  in  him,  and  made  warm  pro- 
teftationsof  acorrefpondent  confidrnceairifritsd. 
Ihip.  He  gave  him  a  golden  key  wkicb  aptw4 
aU  his  appartments,  that  the  prince  might,  iriiih 
out  any  introdu^ion,  have  acceis  to  Hin  at  2^ 
hours :  he  t6ok  the  left  hand  of  him  00  ^"7  «• 
eahoh,  except  in  the  apartments  aftgt»«d  ta 
Chariesj  for  there,  be  faid,  the  prince  waiit 
home :  Charies  was  introduced  into  the  pahcc 
with  the  fame  pomp  and  ceremony  «'hicfc  attcoi* 
ed  the  kiiigs  of  Spain  on  ttictr  eorBoalk» :  tbe 
couneil  received  public  order*  to  obey  hkn  »the 
king  himfctf :  Olivar<rz  too,  the  prime  nimtfft 
though  a  grandte  of  Spain,  who  has  the  right  «* 
being  covered  before  his  own  king,  wotiidmap* 
on  his  hat  in  the  prince's  prefencc :  all  the  prifcu 
of  Spain  were  thrown  open,  and  all  the  pniboei 
received  thc4r  fireedom,  as  if  an  event  t^c  na* 
honourable  and  molt  fortunate  badhapfKntdts 
the  monarchy ;  and  every  fumpttnry  bw  w<k 
regard  to  apparel  was  fufpended  during  p«« 
Charles's  refidence  in  Spai«.  "  The  infanta,  bd- 
ever,  was  o»ly  fhown  to  her  loTcr  in  pubhc ;  \it 
Spaniih  ideas  of  decency  being  fo  ftria,  ass^tt 
allow  any  farther  intercourfe  till  the  arrival  of  t*J 
difpenfation.  The  point  of  honour  waic»™ 
fo  far  by  thefe  generous  people,  that  no  atlcijj' 
was  made,  on  account  of  the  advantage  thq  m 
acquired  by  havmg  the  prince  of  Wales  io  tkf 
power,  to  impofc  any  harder  conditions  of  troty: 
their  pious  zeal  only  prompted  them  00  ok  * 
caOon  to  defire  more  conctffions  in  the  rriir* 
articles ;  but  on  the  oppofition  of  Briflol,tbeTap 
med'utdy  defifted.  The  Pope,  howem,  be* 
ing  of  Charies's  arriv;rt  in  Madrid,  tacked  W 
new  cUufes  to  the  difpcnfarion  ;  and  it  htc2s^ 
necefTary  tu  tranf^nit  the  articles  to  London  ^^ 
the  king  might  ratify  them.  This  liraty,  t^-s* 
was  made  public,  confif^ed  of  fcveral  art^'^V 
chiefly  regarding  the  exerdfe  of  the  catfco^K^ 
ligion  by  the  infanta ;  and,  airtong  thefe,  "A^ 
could  reafonably  be  found  fait  with,  cKCptJ 
article,  in  which  the  king  promifed  that  the  (* 
dren  ihould  be  educated  by  the  princefs  tifltKf 
were  ten  years ' of  a?^ i  which  irnloobtediy** 
inftftcd  upon  with  a  view  of  feafoning their »»» 
with  catholic  principles.  Bnt,  befides thupc« 
treaty,  thtrt  were  fomc  pritate  articles  Iwora* 
by  James,  whfch  could  not  have  been  ^^^ 
lie  without  grievotis  murmurs.  *  A  (utpcunoa  a 
the  penal  laws  againft  the  KngKlb  calhobci ^ 
promifed,  as  likewife  a  repeal  of  them  in  fai» 
ment,  and  a  toleration  for  the  exerdfe  of  that  "^ 
ligion  in  private houfes.  Meanwhile Gnfg«yA*' 
who  granted  the  difpcnfetion,  died  ;^^ 
VIII.  was  chofen  io  his  place.  Upon  this^' 
the  nuncio  rcfufed  to  dcHver  the  difp«»«»««r 
it  fhould  be  renewed  by  Urban,    This  the  am 


towelled  through  France  in  difguife,  affuming  the    pontiff  dcUyed,  in  '^^^^'tf  f^    rS^ 
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Sdence  in  Spain,  fomc  expedfmt  might  be  fallen 
on  to  fifcft  hU  convcrfion^  The  king  of  Eng- 
id,  u  vrcW  as  the  prince,  became  impatient : 
t,  on  the  firft  hint,  Charles  obtained  leave  to 
urn  ;  and  Philip  graced  his  departure  with  all 
r  ciroimftancea  of  civiKty  and  refped  which 
i  Miended  his  arrival.  He  even  erc<5ted  a  pillar 
the  fpot  where  they  took  leave  of  each  other, 
A  fflomicnent  of  mutual  friend  (hip  :  and  the 
act,  having  (Vorn  to  the  obfervance  of  all  the 
idrs,  embarked  on  board  the  Englifh  fleet  at 
Andfro.  The  modeft,  referved,  and  decent 
nfiour  of  Charles,  together  with  his  unf  nral- 
d  confidence  in  them,  and  the  romantic  gaU 
ty  he  had  pradtifed  with  regard  to  their  prin 
T  had  endeared  him  to  the  whole  court  of 
Aid.  But  in  the  feme  proportion  that  Charles 
bdovcd  and  efteemed,  was  Buckmgham  de- 
rd  and  hattd.  His  (allies  of  pa0ion  ;  his  inde- 
*  freedoms  with  the  prince ;  his  diifotute  plea- 
I?  his  arrogant  impetuous  temper,  which  he 
ber  could  nor  would  difpuife ;  were  to  the 
«jrdi  the  obje^s  of  peCuhar  averfion.  They 
nted  the  infanta's  fate,  who  mud  be  approach- 
7  a  man  whofe  temerity  Teemed  to  refpeA  no 

►  dtfincor  human.  Buckingham,  on  the  o 
band,  fenfible  how  odious  he  was  become  to 
^niards,  and  dreading  the  influence  which 
Mtion  would  naturally  acquire  after  the  ar- 
of  the  infanta,  rcfolved  to  employ  all  his  crc- 
■  order  to  prevent  the  marriage.  By  what 
Bents  he  could  prevail  on  the  prince  to  offer 
an  iofult  to  the  Spanifli  nation,  from  whom 
rf  received  fuch  generous  treatment ;  by  what 
in  be  could  difguife  the  ingratitude  and  im- 
«nccof  fuch  a  mcafure  ;  thefc  are  totally  un- 
»«to  us:  certain  it  is,  however,  that  when 
?nnce  left  Madrid,  he  Was  firmly  determined, 
Ppofition  to  his  mofl  folemn  promifes,  to 
koffthe  treaty  with  Spain.  On  their  arrival 
Jndon,  therefore,  the  prince  and  Buckingham 
ocd  the  entire  dircdion  of  the  negociation ; 
t  was  their  buflrefs  to  feek  for  pretences  l^y 
b  they  could  give  a  colour  to  their  intended 
d»  of  treaty.  At  la(^,  after  many  fhiitlefs  ar- 
}  were  employed  to  delay  or  prevent  the  ef- 
*fc,  Briftol  received  pofitive  orders  not  to  de- 
H>c  proxy  which  had  been  left  in  his  hands, 

>  finilh  the  marriage,  till  fecurity  was  given 
^  full  refHtntion  of  the  palatinate.  Philip 
▼ftood  this  language :  but  being  detcrtnincd 
[lowthe  whole  blame  of  the  rupture  on  the 
ifu  he  delivered  into  Briftors  hand  a  written 
ttife,  by  which  he  bound  himfclf  to  procure 
*ftorati^>n  of  the  palatinate,  either  by  perfua- 
w  by  every  other  poflible  means ;  and  when 
wnd  that  this  conceflion  gave  no  fatisfa<ftion, 
wiered  the  infanta  to  kiy  a  fide  the  title  of 
t(/i  o/fVaifjf  which  fhe  hiirc  after  the  arrival 
»e  difpcniation  from  Rome,  and  to  drop  the 
f  of  the  En^flifb  language ;  and  as  he  knew 
fcch  ra(h  counfcls  as  now  governed  the  court 
Dglaod  would  not  ftop  at  the  breach  of  the 
^€  treaty,  he  immediately  ordered  prepa- 
ys for  war  to  be  made  throughout  all  his  do- 
ws,    A  match  for  prince  Charles  was  foon 

ncgociatcd  with  HenrietU,  daughter  of  the 
t  Henry  lY.  aed  thia  met  with  much  better 
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Tbccefs  than 'the  former.  However,  the  king  had 
not  the  fame  allurements  in  profecuting  this  match 
as  the  former,  the  portion  promifed  him  being 
much  fmaller ;  but,  willing  that  his  fon  ihould 
not  be  altogether  difappointed  of  a  bride,  as  the 
king  of  France  demanded  only  the  fame  terms  that 
had  been  offered  to  the  court  of  Sp^in,  James 
thought  proper  to  comply.  In  an  article  of  thia 
treaty  of  marriage,  it  was  flipuiated,  that  the  c- 
ducation  of  the  children  till  the  age  of  13  fhould  • 
belong  to  the  mother ;  and  this  probably  gave  that 
turn  towards  popery,  which  has  fince  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  unfortunate  family  of  Stuart.  James, 
being  now  deprived  of  every  other  hope  of  relie- 
ving his  fonin-law  but  by  force  of  arms,  declared 
war  againft  Spain  and  the  emperor,  for  the  recio-  . 
very  of  the  palatinate ;  6000  men  were  fent  over 
into  Holland  to  afTift  prince  Maurice  in  his  fchemei 
againft  thofe  powers  ;  the  people  were  every  where 
elated  at  the  courage  of  their  king,  and  were  fa- 
tisfied  with  any  war  which  was  to  exterminate 
the  Papifts.  This  army  was  followed  by  another 
confiding  of  ii»ooo  men,  commanded  by  count 
Minsfeldt ;  and  the  court  of  France  promifed  its 
afliftance.  But  the  Englifh  were  difappointed  In 
all  their  views:  the  troops  being  embarked  at 
Dover,  upon  failing  to  Calais,  found  no  orders 
for  their  admiflion.  After  waiting  for  fome  time, 
they  were  obliged  to  feil  towards  Zealand,  where 
no  proper  meafures  were  yet  confulted  for  their 
difembarkation.  Mean  while,  a  peftilential  dif- 
order  crept  in  among  them,  from  being  fo  long 
cooped  up  in  narrow  vefTels :  half  the  army  died 
on  board ;  and  the  other  half,  weakened  by  fick- 
nefs,  appeared  too  fmall  a  body  to  march  into  the 
palatinate ;  and  thus  ended  this  ill-concerted  and 
fruitlefs  expedition-  Whether  this  misfortune 
had  any  efl'ed  on  the  king's  conftitution,  is  un- 
certain ;  but  he  was  foou  after  feized  with  a  ter- 
lian  ague,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  a7th 
March,  1615,  after  having  lived  59  years,  and 
reigned  over  England  2  a,  and  over  Scotland  al- 
moft  as  long  as  he  lived. 
(43.)  England,    historv   or,   until  the 

DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  3D    PARLIAMENT    UNDER 

K.  Charles  I.  James  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Charles  I,  who  afcended  the  throne  amidft  the 
higheft  praifes  and  carefles  of  lus  fubjeds,  for 
breaking  off  the  match  with  the  Spanifli  princefs, 
and  procuring  the  rupture  with  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tria.  Being  young  and  unexperienced,  he  regard- 
ed thefe  praifes  as  fincere ;  and  therefore  was  fo 
impatient  to  aflcmble  the  great  council  of  the  na- 
tion, that  he  would  gladly,  for  the  fake  of  dif- 
patch,  have  called  together  the  fame  parliament 
which  fat  under  his  father,  and  which  lay  at  that 
time  under  prorogation.  But  being  told  that  fuch 
a  meafure  was  unufual,  he  iflued  writs  for  fum- 
moning  a  new  parliament  on  the  7th  of  May ; 
and  it  was  not  without  regret  that  the  arrival  of 
the  princefs  Henrietta,  whoni  he  had  efpoufed  by 
proxy,  obliged  him  to  delay,  by  repeated  proro- 
gations, their  meeting  till  the  i8th  of  June,  when 
they  alTembled  at  Wefhninfter  for  the  difpatch  of 
buhnefs.  Charles  inherited  firom  hit  father  great 
diftrefs  for  money,  very  high  notions  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  a  violent  attachment  to  epifco- 
pacy.   At  to  hii  charader,  be  (cemt  to  have  been 
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cibMiute»  ihougb  not  refolute;  ind  ^erefore, 
though  it  was  (carce  ever  pofHble  to  make  him 
give  up  his  point,'  he  never  could  carry  on  his  de- 
figna  with  that  fpirit  which  was  necefiary  for 
their  fucccfs.  In  other  refpeds,  he  appears  to 
Ixavc  poflcfled  many  virtues.  At  his  acccffion  bc- 
lieviug  his  fubjcdls  to  be  in  perfed  friendlhip  with 
liim  as  he  was  with  them,  he  rcfolved  thkt  their 
t>ounty  to  bim  (hould  be  entirely  unalked,  and 
the  genuine  effeA  of  mutu2^1  conftdence  and  re- 
gard. Accordinj^ly,  his  difcourfe  to  the  parlia- 
ffne^  was  full  of  AmpUcity  and  cordiality.  He 
lightly  mentioned  the  occafton  he  had  for  liipply. 
He  employed  no  intrigue  to  inftuence  the  fuffrages 
of  tlie  members.    He  would  not  even  allow  the 
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ed  iiiex<9rable ;  th^  ercn  refioledJUit  9M£m\ 
two  i5thB  to  the  fonner  fuppiy.  Inftead  of  t 
they  renewed  their  complainta  agvnft  ibe  g 
of  popery  |  demanded  a  triGt  etccu^  of  tl 
penal  laws  againft  the  catholics;  reiDoiiftntc(i{ 
gainil  fome  late  pardons  granted  to  prtdU;  i 
attacked  Montague,  one  of  the  king's  c 
on  account  of  a  moderate  book  which  be  had  li 
ly  compoiedi  Charles  gare  them  a  gracioua 
complaifaat  anfwer ;  but  was  firmly  rdbkvcdtoj 
bate  fomewhat  of  the  rigorous  laws  agaiBftd 
unfortunate  party,  which  bis  engagemeou  i 
France  abfolutely  required.  No  meB^orct 
have  "been  more  difguitful  to  hisbigotUKifi 
than  this  refolntioa.    The  Puritans  had  c 


officers  of  the  crown,  who  had  feats  in  the  houfe,  to  gain  grouad  during  the  whole  reign  of  ji 


and  now  formed  the  majority  of  the  bo«(ej 
commons ;  in  coniequencc  -of  which,  petitii 
were  prefented  to  the  king  for  replacing  ^d 
cIergynEu:n  as  had  been  Aleoced  for  want  do 
formity  to  the  ceremonies.  They  alfo  < 
laws  for  the  iin€t  obfervancc  of  Saa^»  i 


to  mention  any  particular  fum  which  be  had  oc- 
<rafion  for ;  birt  trufted  entirely  to  the  wtfdom 
and  aAedtion  of  his  parliament^  who  perfedly  well 
knew  his  ctrcumftaoces.  The  return  made  by  the 
commons  was  by  no  means  fuitable  to  this  gene- 
rous behaviour  of  their  fqvereign.     They  knew 

that  all  the  money  panted  by  the  laft  parliament   they  affeded  to  call  the  Sabbath;  and  thm 
liad  been  fpcnt  on  military  and  naval  preparations^    fierent  appellatioiis  of  Sum^ and&iMai^vm 
and  that  great  anticipations  weie  likewiie  made   a8rymbolsoftbedifrereotpartieSir*-In 
on  the  revenues  of  the  crown.    They  were  not   of  this  behaviour  in  Charles's  iirft  p 
ignorant,  that  Charles  was  loaded  with  a  debt  con-    was  diflblved  on  the  i  ath  Aug.  x6a5,  and  a 
traded  by  his  father,  who  -had  borrowed  money   called  on  Feb.  6!»  1636.  During  this intcraJC 
l>oth  from  foreign  princes,  and  from  his  own  ful>-    bad  been  obliged  to  borrow  from  bis  fal^ 
jeds.    They  had  learned  by  experience,  -that  the   privy  feals;  the  advant^e  of  whidi  w* 
public  revemies-coiikl  with  difficulty  maintain  the  linall  compenlation  for  the  diiguft  it 
dignity  of  the  crown,  even  under  the  ordinary 
charges  of  the  government.    They  were  fenfible 
that  the  war  was  the  refult  of  their  own  importu* 
Date  intreaties^  and  that  they  had  (blemnly  en-     _      _         _ 

^aged  to  fupport  their  foverei^n  in  carrying  Jt  its  bad  fuccels  increafed  the  darnoon 
on.    They  were  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  of   court.   Charier  s  ad  parUanent  adopted  t^i 
military  enterprises  direded  4gainft  the  whole    views  with  the  former.    They,  bofretui " 

houfe  of  Auftria  ;  agatnft  the  king  of  Spain,  pof- """ 

fcflcd  of  the  g-reateft  riches  <ind  moft  extenlive  do- 
minions of  any  prince  in  Europe ;  againft  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand,  hitherto  the  moft  fortunate  mo- 
narch of  the  age,  who  had  fubdued  and  a{toni(b- 
cd  Germany  by  the  rapidity  of  his  yidories.  Deep 
'  impre0ions  they  faw  muft  be  made  by  the  Britilh 
Iword,  and  a  vigorous  ofifenBve  war  be  waged 
againft  thele  mxpnty  potentates,  ere  they  would 
flxiign  the  palatinate  which  they  had  now  fully 

fubdued,  and  which  they  held  in  fecure  pQiTefllon  ^  .      _       ^ 

by  its  being  furrounded  with  all  their  other  terri-   earl's  impeachment,  however.  Wis  enCirdf 
tories.    To  anfwer,  therefore,  all  thefe  great  and    looked,  and  the  commons  were  able  to  jiwci 
important  ends«;  to  fatisfy  their  young  kin^  in  the    thing  otherwife  of  any  coniequeooe  9^^ 
firft  requeft  he  made  them ;  to  prove  their  fenie    The  4ing  ima^ning  that  Bucktogbats'i  |i^ 
of  the  many  royal  virtues,  particularly  occonomy^    crime  was  the  having  been  fomnchinfi'oar 
with  which  Charles  was  widucd ;  the  commons    iis  fovercign,  commanded  the  honfe  r^ 
thought  proper  to  confer  on  the  king  a  fupply  of   not  to  meddle  with  his  minifler,  bat  to 
X.  111,000.    Charles  could   not  be  inientible  of   a  few  days  the  bill  they  had  begun  ^^ 
fuch  treatment ;  he  behaved,  however,  withgreat    dies ;  otherwife  they  muft  esped  to  fit  w « 
moderation.    He  reprelented  in  the  moft  explicit  ^uggeftions  of  this,  kind  had  a  bad  eSc&i 
manner  the  ncceffity  there  was  for  a  large  fuppiy  ^    when  the  king  proceeded  fiirther  to  titfor 
he  even  condelcended  to  u&  intreaties:  he  faid    prifontwomembersof^ie  houfe  wbo bads 
that  this  requeft  was  the  firft  he  had  ever  made    ged  the  impeachment  againft  ^ndanghj^ 
them ;  that  he  was  young,  and  in  the  commence*    commons  decUjed  that  they  wouW  pro«* 
ment  of  his  reign  ;  and  if  he  now  met  with  kind    fiirthef  till  they  had  iatisfadion  ui  their  pntik* 
and  dutiful  ufage,  it  would  endear  him  to  the  ufe    Charles  alleged  as  the  rcafon  of  |hi«  ^^^^ 
of  parliaments,  and  would  for  ever  preferve  an    tain  feditious  expreflions,  which,  ^  ^  "^ 
entire  harmony  between  him  and  his  people. — To    their  accutation  of  the  duke,  dropped  fr«oi 
theie  realbns  aind  intceatiesj  the  commons  remain-    members.  Upon  inquiry  it  appealed  that  on 


By  means,  however,  of  that  fupplyt  and^ 
ther  expedients,  he  was  enabled  to  cqnipltfi 
though  with  difficulty.    It  was  deigned^ 
Spain*  but  performed  nothing  worth  wmI 


a  fupply  of  three  fubfidiea  (L.  i6ZiO0o)i^^ 
J5ths;  hutthepaffing  this  vote  intoaii*^ 
referved  until  the  end  of  the  fefliofl,  ^^ 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  forcing  the  bd 
make  conceffions.  This  hadh  and  undoti^^ 
dud  was  greatly  relented  by  Charles;  bat  k^ 
himfelf  obliged  to  fubmit.  ki  the  mcao  tioei 
attacked  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who^ 
come  generally  obnoxious ;  and  was  i^f^^ 
b)r  the  earl  of  Briftol*  on  account  of  bite 
with  refped  to  the  SpaniQi  negociatwfi* 
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No  partidnTar  catrf^ 
was  adigned  for  their  comtnitment.  The  fpecial 
command  of  the  king  and  council  alone  wa» 
pleaded.  And  it  was  alleged,  that  by  law  this 
was  not  fufficient  reafon  for  refuOng  bail  or  re- 
leafement  to  the  prifoners.  The  queftion  wa» 
brought  to  a  folemn  trial  before  the  court  of 
King's  Bench ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  at^ 
tentive  to  the  iflue.  By  the  debates  on  this  fub* 
je^  it  appeared,  that  perfonal  liberty  had  been 
fecured  by  no  lefs  than  fix  different  ftatutes,  and 
by  an  article  in  magna  ch4rta  itfclf.  It  appeared* 
that,  in  times  of  tut  bulence  and  Edition,  the  kings 
had  infringed  upon  thefe  laws ;  and  of  this  alf(> 
many  examples  were  produced.  The  diflBculty 
then  lay  to  determine  when  fuch  violent  meafures 
were  neceflary  j  but  of  that  the  court  pretended 
to  be  the  fupreme  judge.  As  it  was  legal,  there- 
fore, that  thefe  five  gentlemen  fliould  pkad  the 
ftatute,  by  which  they  might  demand  bail,  fo  it 
was  expedient  in  the  court  to  remand  them  to 
prifon,  without  detcrminkig  on  the  neceHtty  of 
taking  bail  for  the  prefent.  This  was  a  cruel  e- 
vafion  of  jultice ;  and  in  fa^,  (attsfied  neither  par* 
ty»  The  court  infifted  that  no  bail  could  be  ta< 
ken;  the  country  exclaimed  that  the  prifoners 
ought  to  be  fet  free.  While  the  king  was  thus  em- 
broiled with  bis  parliament  at  home,  and  witti 
powerful  nations  abroad,  he  raflily  engaged  in  a 
war  with  France,  a  kingdom  with  wbicb  he  bad 
but  lately  formed  the  moft  natural  alliance.  All 
biftorians  agree  that  this  war  proceeded  from  the 
rival  (hip  of  the  dtzke  of  Buckingham  ^nd  cardinal 
Richeliea  ;  both  of  whom  weie  in  love  with  the 
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prrffioof  bad  been  ufed,  and  the  members  were  the  laws  of  their  country. 
taifd.  Soon  after,  the  boufe  of  lords,  moved 
the  example  of  the  commons,  claimed  liberty 
'  the  earl  of  Arandel,  who  had  been  lately  con- 
ed in  the  tow«r,  and  after  many  ftniitlefs  eva- 
M  the  king  was  obliged,  however  ungracefully, 
comply.  The  next  attack  made  by  the  com- 
m,  had  it  fucceeded,  woold  have  reduced  the 
ig  to  aa  abfolute  dependence  on  parliament. 
<y  were  preparing  a  remonftrance  againR  the 
)ring  of  tonnage  and  pomidage  without  confent 
pirUiment.  This  article,  together  with  the 
r  ioipofitions  laid  on  merchandize  by  James, 
ifiituted  near  one  half  of  the  crown  revenues ; 
I  after  having  gained  this  point,  they  were  to 
iiioo  the  king,  which  then  would  have  been 
fame  thing  with  commanding  him,  to  remove 
:l*  .igham  from  his  prefence  and  councils.  The 
^,  however,  being  alarmed  at  the  yoke  they 
t  prq)ftring  for  him,  diffblved  this  3d  parlia- 
It,  Jane  15,  1626.  Charles  having  thus  made 
i  a  breach  with  bis  parliament  as  there  was  no 
t*  of  repairing,  was  obliged  to  exerdfe  every 
Qch  of  bis  prerogative  to  fupply  himfelf  with 
Ky.  A  commtffion  was  granted  to  compound 
i  the  catholics,  and  agree  for  dtfpcnfing  with 
penal  laws  enaded  againft  themw  By  this  ex- 
icat  the  king,  indeed,  filled  his  coffers,  but 
cgtnaal  difguft.  From  the  nobility  he  de£red 
boces  firom  the  city  be  required  i  loan  of 
00,000.  The  former  contributed  (lowly  i  but 
btter,  after  many  excufes,  gave  at  laft  a  flat 
^.  To  equip  a  fleet,  a  diftributioo  by  order 
K  council  was  made  to  all  the  maritime  towns  1 

och  of  them  was  required,  with  the  afiiftance   cueen  of  France ;  and  ao  inveterate  enmity  being 
be  adjacent  counties,  to  arm  fo  many  veffels^  i;hus  produced  between  thefe  favourites,  they  re- 


te  was  rated  at  10  (hips ;  and  this  is  the  firft 
esnnce,  in  Charles's  reign,  of  (bip-money } 
utioQ  which  had  once  been  impofed  by  £li- 
cth,  but  which,  when  carried  fome  fteps  far- 
by  Charles,  prodtA:ed  the  moft  violent  dif- 
twts.  Thefe  methods  of  fupply  were  carried 
vith  fome  moderation,  till  news  arrived  of 
^R  of  J3enmark  being  totally  defeated  by 
■t  Tilly  the  imperial  general  1  biit  money  then 
**ng  more  than  ever  necelfary,  it  was  fug- 
cd  in  council,  that  the  moft  fpeedy,  equal, 
confenient  niethod  of  fupply  was  by  s  gene- 
loan  from  the  fubje<ft,  according  as  every  man 
affcffed  in  the  rolls  of  the  laft  fubfidy.  That 
^  &jm  was  required  which  each  wouM  have 
If  had  the  vote  of  four  fub  (idles  been  paffed 
I  a  law:  care,  however,  was  taken,  that  the 
•  (bus  exaded  were  not  to  be  called  fubfidies 
H>M8 ;  but  it  was  evident,  that  thus  the  liber- 
ie the  fubjed  was  enturdy  deftroyed,  and  par* 
teats  rendered  quite  fuperfluous.  Many  peo- 
t^ooghoot  England  refufed  thefe  loans,  and 
e  were  even  adtive  in  encouraging  their  neigh- 
n  to  iofift  upon  their  common  rights  and  pri- 
Rcs.  By  warrant  of  the  council,  thefe  were 
wn  into  prilbn.  Moft  of  them  patientljr  fub- 
^  tocoflftocment,  or  applied  by  petition  to 
^og»  who  commonly  rdealed  them.  Five 
tlemen,  however.  Sir  Thomas  Darnel,  Sir  John 
hetf  Sir  Walter  Earl,  Sir  John  Haveningham, 
Sir  Edward  Hambden,  demanded  rclcafe,  not 
avour  from  tbc  coiut|  but  at  Utctr  due  by 


folved  to  involve  their  refpedive  nations  in  the 
difpute.  However  this  be,  war  was  declared  a- 
gainft  France ;  and  Charles  was  taught  to  hope» 
that  hoftilities  with  that  kingdom  would  be  the 
fuieft  means  of  procuring  tranquillity  at  home.— 
The  fuccefs  of  this  war  was  proportionable  to  the 
wtfdom  with  which  it  was  comnoenced.  Buck- 
ingham was  appointed  commander;  and  he  be- 
ing entirely  unacquainted  both  with  fea  and  land 
fervtce,  managed  matters  fo  ill,  that  he  loft  two 
thirds  of  bis  army,  and  returned  in  total  diferedit 
both  as  an  admiral  and  general.  The  difcontenta 
in  England  now  rofe  to  fuch  an  height,  that  there 
was  reafon  to  apprehend  an  infureSion  or  rebel- 
lion. Charles  was  alfo  reduced  to  the  greatcft 
diftrefs  for  want  of  money.  That  which  he  had 
levied  by  virtue  of  his  prei^ative  came  in  very 
flowly,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  renew  the  expe- 
riment, on  account  of  the  ill  humour  of  the  na- 
tion in  general.  A  :^d  parliament  therefore  was 
called,  March  17th,  i6»S$  whom  Charies  plainly 
told  at  the  beginning  of  the  feOioo,  that  "  if  they 
ftiould  not  do  their  duties,  in  contributing  to  the 
neceftitics  of  the  ftate,  he  muft,  in  difcharge  of 
his  confcience,  ufe  thofe  other  means  which  God 
had  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  to  iave  that  which, 
the  folIitrH  of  fome  particular  men  might  otherwifc 
put  in  danger."  This  parliament  behaved  in  a 
much  more  rcafonable  manner  than  either  of  the 
two  former  ones.  The  nation  was  now  really  ag« 
grieved  by  the  laic  arbitrary  proceedings.  They 
began  wiUi  vothig  againft  arbitrary  impriibninents 
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and  forced  loans ;  after  ilWhichi  five 
(L*i8o,ooq)  vrcrc  voted  to  the  king.  With  thi* 
ium,  though  much  inferior  to  his  wants,  Charle* 
declared  himfelf  well  (atisfied  ;  and  even  tears  of 
afiedion  darted  in  his  eye  when  informed  of  this 
conceflion  ;  the  commons,  however,  refolved  not 
to  pafs  this  vote  into  a  law,  before  they  had  ob- 
tained  from  the  king  a  fufiicient  fecurity,  that  their 
liberties  (hould  be  no  longer  violated,  as  they  had 
formerly  been.  They  refolved  to  ^me  a  law, 
which  they  were  to  call  z  petition  of  rights  in  which 
they  (bould  colled  all  the  arbitrary  exertions  of 


the  prerogative  which  Charles  had  expofed  to 
^beir  view,  and  thefe  they  were  tu  affault  at  once 
by  their  petition.  The  grievances  now  complain- 
ed of  were  forced  loans,  benevolences,  taxes  with- 
out confent  of  parliament,  arbitrary  impn(bo# 
ments,  billeting  foldiers,  and  martial  law.  They 
pretended  not  to  any  unufual  power  or  privileges ; 
nor  did  they  intend  to  infringe  the  royal  preroga- 
tive in  any  refped :  they  aimed  only  at  feciiring 
thofe  rights  and  privileges  derived  from  their  an- 
€eitors.  The  king,  on  his  part,  now  began  plain- 
ly to  (how,  that  he  aimed  at  nothing  Icfs  than 
a^folute  power.  This  reafonable  petition  he  did 
bis  utmoft  to  evade,  by  repeated  mefTages  to  the 
houfe,  in  which  he  always  offered  his  royal  word, 
that  there  fliould  be  no  more  infringements  on 
the  liberty  of  the  fubjed.  Thefc  meflages,  how- 
ever, had  no  effed  on  the  commons :  they  knew 
bow  infuflicient  fuch  promifes  were,  without  fur 
ther  fecurity ;  and  therefore  the  petition  at  laft 
pafled  both  houfes,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but 
the  royal  aflent  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law*  The 
king  accordingly  came  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  fcnt 
for  the  commons,  and  being  feated  in  the  chah* 
of  (late,  the  petition  was  read  to  him.  In  anfwer 
to  it,  he  faid,  **  The  king  willeth,  that  right  be 
done  according  to  the  hws  and  cuftoms  of  the 
realm,  and  that  the  ftatutes  be  put  into  execu- 
tion ;  that  his  fubjeds  may  have  no  caufe  fo  com- 
plain of  any  wrong  or  oppreffion  contrary  to  their 
JAift  rights  and  liberties,  to  the  prefervation  where- 
of  he  boldft  himfelf  in  cnnfdence  as  much  obliged 
as  of  his  own  prerogative."  '  This  equivocal  an- 
fwer was  highly  refented.  The  commons  return- 
ed in  very  ill  humour.  Their  indignation  would 
undoubtedly  have  fallen  on  the  catholics,  had  not 
their  petition  againft  them  already  received  a  fa- 
tisfadory  anfwer.  To  give  vent  to  their  wrath, 
therefore,  they  fell  on  Dr  Manwaring,  who  had 
j;reached  a  femion,  and,  at  the  fpecial  command 
of  the  king,  printed  it ;  which  was  now  found  to 
contain  dodrines  fubverfive  of  all  civil  liberty.  It 
taught,  that  though  property  was  commonly 
lodged  in  the  fubjtd,  yet,  whenever  any  exigency 
required  fupply,  all  property  was  transferred  to 
the  fovereign }  that  the  confent  of  parliament  Was 
not  neceflary  for  the  impofition  of  taxes ;  and 
that  the  divine  laws  required  compliance  with  e- 
vefy  demand,  however  irregular,  which  the  prince 
fhould  make  upon  bis  fuljeds.  For  thefe  doc- 
trines Manwaring  was  fentenced  to  be  imprifbned 
during  -the  pleafure  of  the  houfe ;  to  be  fined 
L.  looo  to  the  king ;  make  fubmifBon  and  ac- 
knowledgment for  bis  offence;  be  fufpended  3 
yeMis;  be  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclefiafHcal 
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fubfidies    called  in  and  burnt.    No  fbooer,  however, 
the  fcf£on  ended,  than  Manwaring  rtcdved  a 
don,  and  was  promoted  to  a  living  ot  cost 
able  value.    Some  year&  afterwards  he  fm 
moted  to  the  fee  of  St  Afaph.    At  Uft,  the 
feeing  it  was  impofliblc  to  carry  his  poim, 
ed  to  the  importuoites  of  parliaroeot.   He 
to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  pronouncing  tlie 
form  of  words,  •«  Let  it  be  law  as  isdcfin 
gave  hill  landion  and  authority  to  the  petiH 
The  houfe  refounded  with  acclamatkms,  fsAi 
bill  for  five  fubfidies  immediately  pafltd.  1 


commons,  however,  were  not  yet  ^ti^rd;  d 
began  to  attack  Buckingham,  agaisJl  «li 
they  were  implacable :  they  alfo  aflened,tbal 
levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage  withmita^ 
of  parliament  was  a  palpable  violation  of  cm 
cient  liberties  of  the  people,  and  an  opes  i£'  *^ 
ment  of  the  petition  of  right  fo  lately  gn« 
The  king,  to  prevent  a  remoaftranceoo  tktf  I 
jed,  fuddenly  prorogued  the  parliamem.flsjl 
a6th,  i6iS.  The  commons  Toon  got  rid  of  I 
enemy  Buckingham  ;  who  was  mardercd  oil 
ajd  of  Auguft  following,  by  one  Fcltoa  vba 
tonnerly  ferved  under  him  as  a  lirutcnat.  ' 
king  did  not  appear  much  cooccmedithadii 
but  retained  an  afifcdion  for  his  lastly  tlm 
out  his  wholf  life.  '  He  defired.alfb  that  H 
migHt  be  tortured,  in  order  to  extort  froaii 
difcovery  of  his  accompiicea  ;  but  the  jud^l 
properly  declared,  that  though  that  pnfiiai 
been  formerly  common,  it  was- altogether fl 
In  1619,  the  contentions  between  \Jat  ki^j 
bis  parliament  continued.  The  great 
which  the  commons  broke  with  theo' 
and*  which  finally  created  in  him  a  d^ 
parhaments,  was  their  claims  with  regard  tf 
nage  and  poundage.  The  difpute  was,  ^ 
this  tax  could  be  levied  without  confent  of | 
liament  or  not.  Charies,  fupported  by  m^ 
of  precedents,  maintained  that  it  migtK ;  ^ 
parliament,  in  confcquencc  of  thcflr  peotifl 
right,  afferted  that  it  could  not.  Tbecini 
were  refolved  to  fupport  their  righu:  jnd  tk^ 
putes  concerning  tonnage  and  pooodagti 
hand  in  hand  v/ith  fome  theological  eoetiM 
particularly  concerning  Arminiamfni«  vtai^ 
Puriiaas,  who  now  formed  the  hm^k^^ 
nationi  oppofed  with  the  greatefl  vioteoctfJ 
which  confequently  crept  in  among  ^/ 
profelfed  epifcopacy,  where  it  ftillnai«ti( 
ground  more  than  in  any  other  party.  Tfct^ 
mons  began  with  fommoning  before  tbeotM 
ficers  of  the  cuflom*  houfe,  to  ghre  an  aoco^ 
what  authority  they  had  feized  the  goods  of  i 
nmrcbants,  who  had  refuied  to  pay  the  dnX 
tonnage  aod  poundage.  The  baroosof  cxeM 
were  quefUoned  with  regard  io  their  dw* 
that  head.  The  fheriflf  of  London  was  c«i«j 
to  the  Tower  for  fopporting  the  otfceitfl*^ 
cuftom*4iottfe.  The  goods  of  Relics,  a  mcro* 
aod  member  of  the  houfe,  being  fctied  for  MJ| 
fiifal  to  pay  the  duties,  complamts  ''^^ 
this  violence,  as  a  flagrant  breach  of  pn«J 
Charies,  on  the  other  hand,  fupported  hi«  oJJ 
in  all  thefe  meafures,  and  the  quantl  bew 
him  and  the  commons  became  every  dayjap 


aignity  or  lieculair  office  |  and  Uiat  his  bi>ofc>c    Stir  jobn  Bttgj  fraaud  ^tmm^nmr yitfij 
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1^  and  potindajj^Ci  which  he  ol&red 


erk  to  read ;  but  it  was  refu&d,  and  he  then 
id  it  himfcif.  The  queftion  being  called  ft>r» 
r  John  Finch  th^  fpeaker  faid,  tiki  be  had  a 
mmiod  from  the  king  to  adjourn,  and  to  put 
queftfon ;  upon  which  he  rofe  and  left  the 
Iff.  The  whole  houle  was  in  an  uproar ;  the 
aker  was  pulhed  bj^k  into  the  cbair»  and  for- 
ily  held  in  it,  tiU  a  Ihort  rcmonftrance  was 
mcd,  which  waa  inftantaneouOy  pafled  by  al- 
ft  uoivcrtXl  accUmation.  Pap^fts  and  Armini- 
»  were  now  declared  capital  cncmiea  to  the 
unonwealth.  Thofe  who  levied  tonnage  and 
tndage  were  branded  with  the  fame  cpithet« 
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to  the    icd  to  the  iacerdotal  chamber ;  the  (hme  iisbmifi'^ 
Hon  to  the  creeds  and  decrees  of  fynods  and  coun- ' 
cils  required ;  the  fame  pomp  and  ceremony  was  * 
afii'ded  in  worfhip;  and  the  (ame  fuperftitions. 
regard  to  day»,  pofturas,  meats,  and  Teftmentp* 
Orders  were  given,  and  rigorowfty  infifted  on,  that 
the  communion  table  (hould  be  removed  from  the  1 
middle  of  the  area  where  it  had  hitherto  Itood  in 
all  duircbes  except  cathedrals.    It  was  placed  at 
the  eaft  end,  railed  in,  and  denominated  an  aharf 
an  tfaeciefgymatt  who  olEciated  commonly  rccei-  * 
ved  the  appellation  of  friffi*    All  kmds  of  drna«  > 
ments*  efpeci^illy  pidtUKS,  were  introduced.  Some 
♦*f  thcfe^  upon  inquir  y,  were  found  to  be  the  very 


d  e»cn  the  merchants,  who  (hould  voluntarily  ,  fame  that  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  mafs  book* 


thcfc  duties,  were  called  betrayurrs  of  Eng 
liberty,  and  public  enemies.  The  doors 
J$  locked,  tbe  gc«iHeman«ufhertif  the  houfe 
Ms,  who  was  fent  by  the  king,  could  get 
idmittapcc  till  this  rcmonftrance  was  finiihed. 
the  king's  order  he  took  the  mace  from  the 
c,  which  pot  an  end  to  their  proceedings,  and 
he  loth  of  March  the  parliament  was  difTol- 
Some  of  the  members  were  imprifoned  and 
1 ;  but  this  fcvcrity  ferved  only  to  increafe  the 
!fal  dilii)ntrnt,  and  point  out  the  fuifcrers  as 
tcr  leaders  for  the  popuhr  party. 
4.)  Enolano,    history  of,   until  thb 
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'les,  being  now  difgufted  with  parliaments, 
«d  to  call  no  more ;  but  finding  himillf  tlcf- 
f  of  refbtirces,  was  obliged  to  make  peace 
the  two  powers  with  whom  be  was  at  war. 
aty  was  Hgned  with  France  on  the  14th  A- 
and  another  with  Spain  on  the  5th  Nov. 
.  by  which  Charles  bound  himfelf  to  obfervc 
itraJfty  with  regard  to  the  af&irs  on  the  con- 
C*  His  conduct  to  bis  fubjeds  cannot  now 
u  bUnielefsy  nor  the  general  difconttnt  with- 
nuidation.  As  if,  however,  he  had  rrfglved 
n  himfelf,  arid  to  lofe  the  fmall  decrees  of 
•on  which  remained  among  his  fj^bjeds, 
:>  now  began  to  make  innovations  in  rc\U 

Abp.  L.aud  had  obtained  a  prodigious  af- 
Dcy  over  the  Idng ;  and,  by  his  fuperftitions 
(ncnt  to  fooIHh  ^bremonies,  led  him  into  a 
d  that  proved  fatal  to  himfelf  and  to  the 
Nn  io  general.  The  humour  of  the  nation 
that  time  in  a  cbannel  perfectly  the  revcrfe 
•cribtioa.  The  ancient  ceremonies  which 
«  rana:ificd  by  the  pradice  of  the  firft  re* 
s,  could  fcarce  be  retamed  in  divine  fervice. 
chole  this  time,  of  aH  others  the  mofl  im* 
;  for  renewing  the  ceremonies  of  the  4th 
b  oentiiriea,  when  the  ChriAian  church  was 
Bto  thoie  fuperftitions,  which  were  after^ 
fo  greatly  juigmented  by  the  policj  of  the 

of  Rome.  80  openly  were  thcfe  tenets 
*dp  that  not  only  the  diicootented  Puritana 
1  the  church  of  England  to  be  relapling  £ii^ 
e  Rocniib  fuperftttion,  but  the  court  of 
itielf  entertained  hopes  of  regaining  its  au* 
in  tfaU  iOand ;  and  adually  offered  Laud 
lal't  hat.  S«e  Lauo.  It  muft  be  confefied» 
r,  that  though  Laud  defcrved  not  the  ap- 
n  of  a  Papi/i^  the  genius  of  his  rekigion  wat» 
in  a  Ida  mgrce,  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
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The  crucifix  too,  that  perpetual  oonfolation  of  all 
pious  Catholics,  and  terror  to  all  found  Proteft- 
ants,  was  not  omitted.  In  return  for  Charleses, 
indulj^eace  towards  the  chiirch.  Laud  and  his  fol- 
lowtrs  took  care  to  magnify  on  ercry  occafion  the 
regal  authority,  and  to  treat  with  the  utmoft  di&. 
dain  all  puritanical  preteofions  to  a  free  and  inde^^ 
pendent  conftttution.  From  tMsiubjedibn,  how^ : 
ever,  they  took  care  to  etempt  themfehres,  and' 
infided  uponr  a  dMne  and  apoRoHcal  charter  in 
preference  to  a  legal  and  parliamentary  one.  The 
facerdotsl  chara^ier  was  n^agnified  as  (acred  and* 
indefeaQble;  all  right  to  fpiritual  authority,  or 
even  to  private  judgnient  in  fpiritual  fubje^s,  was- 
refufcd  to  profane  laymen :  ecclefialUcal  courts 
were  held  by  biihopa  in  their  own  name,  withfi. 
out  any  notice  taken  of  the  king's  authority:  and> 
ChaHes,  though  extremely  jealous  of  every  claiflkr 
in  popular  afifembKes,  feomed  rather  to  encourage; 
than  reprefs  thofe  encToaohmeiAr  o#  hi»  cler|^ 
The  pnocipAes' which  exalted  prerogative  wers 
put  in  praaiae  diiriiig'thr  whole  tinse  that  Charted 
ruled  without  parttamentsi  He  wanted  money  fof 
the  fupport  of  government;  and  he  levied  it,  etthev 
by  the  revival  of  oblblcte  laws^  or  by  violations 
of  privilrgciUi  Though  humane  and  gentle  ii» 
his  nature,  he  gave  way  to  ieveritiea  in  the  fbuw 
chamber  and  high  commtflion,  to  fupprefs-the 
rifing  fpirtt  of  liberty  throughout  the  kingdom^ 
Tonnage  and  poundage  were  continued  to  be  lo« 
vied  by  royal  authority  alone*  The  fbnner  arbi- 
trary tmpofitions  were  ftBI  exacted,  and  new  \im* 
pofitioos  hud  upon  different  kinds  of  merchandize* 
The  ciiftom-hoiife  officers  received  orders  fhma 
the  council  to  enter  into  any  houfe,  warcbouie, 
or  cellar ;  to  jfearch  any  trunk  or  chefl ;  and  to 
break  any  bulk  whatever,  in  deiatilt  of  the  pay- 
ment o£  cuftoms*  In  order  tfrexercife  the  militia^ 
each  county  by  an  edid  of  the  council  was  afTef* 
ied  in  a  certain  (um  for  maintaining  a  nniften 
matter  appointed  for  that  fer\'ice.  Compofitionv 
were  openly  made  with  recufants,  and  the  Popifli 
religion  afibrded  a  regular  branch  of  the  revenue* 
A  commiflion  was  granted  for  compounding  with 
fuch  as  poffeflH  crown  lands  00  defcAire  titles  ; 
and  on  this  pretence  foree  money  was  exa^ed  of 
the  people,  te.  While  the  Ehglifh  were  in  the 
utmoft  diicoatent,  and  almoft  ready  to  break  out 
in  open  rebeUioii,  by  theie  arbitrary  proceeding^ 
Charles  thought  proper  to  attempt  fetting  up  epiu 
copacy  in  Scotland.  The  canons  for  e&abKibcd 
ecdefiaftical  jurifdidion  ¥rere  promulgated  in 
iti$f  and  were  recdted  without  much  xiutward 
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£ppoAtion,  but  with  great  inward  

Th<r  firft  reading  of  the  liturgy  was  attempted  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  St  Giles  in  Edinburgh,  in 
1^7 ;  but  this  produced  fuch  a  tnmult«  that  it 
was  not  thought  fafe  to  repeat  the  expert cnent. 
Aa  univerfal  CDmbhiation  ag^inft  the  religious 
iandvatlons  began  immediately  to  take  place ;  but 
OhaHes,  as  if  obfilii^ely  bent  po  his  own  deftViic- 
tion,  continued  infftxibte  in  bis  purpofe^  though 
he  had  nothing  to  oppofe  to'Che  united  force  of 
the  kingdom  but  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  par* 
doned  all  paft  ofkncesif  and  exhortsed  the  people 
to  be  more  obedieitt  for  the  Aiturc.  arid  to  f^b- 
mit  peaceably  to  the  ufe  of  the  liturgy*  This 
prodatnatton  haftened  th«  infyn^dioh.  Four 
Tabi^es^  as  they  were  called^  Were  formed  in  E- 
dinburgh.  One  dori^ed  of  nobility,  another  of 
gentry,  a  3d  of  minifters,  and  the  4th  of  burgefles. 
The  table  of  gentry  war  divided  into  many  fub- 
ordmate  odes,  according  10  the  diflRrrcnt  counties. 
Ifl  t)i^  hands  of  the  Four  Tables,  the  authority  of 
the  whule  kin|[dom  was  placed.  Otxiers  wei^ 
flTued  by  th«nD>  and  erery  where  obeyed  with  the 
ittoiDft  regularity  r  and  ao^ons;  the  firfl  ads  of 
their  government  was  the  proau<f^ibn:  of  the  Co- 
ve i^ant.  This  fimoihs  covenant  coniii^ed  of  2 
rCfttinciatton  of  Popery,  forrocriy  figned  by  James 
in  his  youth,  and  611ed  with  many  virulent  invec- 
tives againft:  that  party.  A  bond  of  union  follow- 
edf  by  which  the  Aibfcribers  obliged  themfelvcs 
to  rrhft  all  religioas  innovatioar,  and  to  defend 
each  other  againit  all  opj^ofhion-  whatfoever ;  for 
the  greater  glory  of  Ood,  and  the  greater  honour 
and  advantage  of  their  kmg  and  country.  The 
corenlmt  was  ftibfciribed  by  people  of  alt  ranks 
and  conditioot.  Fe#  di&ppn>ved  of  it  in  their 
hearts,  and'fHU'fewer  dared  openly  to  condemn  it. 
The  king's  nMAers  and  coimfeHors  themfelves 
were  moftly  of  the  lame  way  of  thinking ;  jmd 
Bone  but  rebels  to  God/  and  f#aitors  to  their 
country^  it  was  thought,  would  withdraw  them- 
li^es  m)m  fo  (alutary  and  ptoura  combmation^ 
The  king  now  be^an  to  be  alarmed.  He  fent  the 
tairqnis  of  UamiitoO|-  at  commiffioner,  to  treat 
With  the  covenatiters.  He  recmtred  the  covenant 
io  be  renoiraeed  and  recaHea;  and  he  thought 
Ihat  6u  his  part  h^  made  veij  iatisfadory  concef- 
fions/  vrhen  he  offered  to  fuipend  the  canons  and 
ktnrgy  tiH  iti  a  fair  and  legal  wa^  they  could  be 
Received*,  and  fo  to  model  the  high  commiffion. 
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difcontent.    weakneis  of  tae  kin^. 


and  encooraged  tht  tfD^ 
contents  to  rife  m  their  demands.  The  offer,  hot. 
ever,  of  an  aflbmbly  and  a  parHament,  in  wliidi 
they  expe^tct!'  to  be  entinely  maftm,  was  very  v* 
litigly  dniyi'aCed  by  the  covenanter*.-  Charks,  per 
ceiving  what  advantage  his  cncmnn  had  rta^ 
fi^m  tltei^  covenant,  reiblVed  to  have  a  covcsn! 
alfb  on  his  fide ;  and  he  ordered  one  to  tx  drivi 
up  for  that  purpoflr.  It  confifted  of  the  ftmem 
lent  renunciation  of  Popery  with  the  other;  wbtdi 
though  the  king  did  not  approte  o#  it,  he  thoa^ 
ptopef  to  adopt,  in  order  to  remove  all  fufprka 
As  the  covenanters,  iff  their  bond  of  mutual  i 
fence  againft  all  oppofttion,  had  been  careful  v 
to  except  the  king  ;  Charles  had  formed  a  to 
which  War  acnnexed  to  this  renunciation,  as 
which  cjcprefled  the  fubfcriber^iB  loyalty  sfld  <^ 
to  his*  majefty.  But  the  covenantee  perodiiq 
that  this  new  covenant  was  only  ineaiit  to  w^ 
and  divide  thcrtiy  received  it  with  the  uOXK^dl 
teftation ;  and  proceeded  to  modd  the  aBasU 
from  which  fuch  great  atchievcnjcirts  weie  opfl 
ted.  The  aifembly  met  at  Glafgow  hi  i6jt  i 
hrm  determination  had  been  entered  into^otm 
ly  aboUihtng  cpifcopacy  f  and»  as  a  prcpantml 
it,  there  was  laid  before  the  preibytcry  of  £dl 
burgh,  and  folemnly  read  iir  all  the  dkorcfaefl 
the  kinipdom;  an  acctfiatibn  againft  the  Isibqp 
as^lty  of  hercfy,  fimony,  bribery,  peijixrf,cU 
ing,  inceft,  adultery,  fornication,  commoofftl 
ing,  drunkennefs,  ganaing,  t>reacli  of  the  isM 
&c.  Tht  bifhops  fent  a  protefk,  decfifaspi 
authority  of  the  afSrmbly ;  the  oommiflksffi 
protefted  againft  that  court,  as  illegally  codi 
ted  and  eleded ;  and,  in  his  majcftps  ome^i 
folved  it*  This  meafure  was  fo/efeen,  asd  fl 
regarded.  The  court  (HI!  continued  to  fitsli 
bufinefs.  All  the  aa:8  of  afiinnbly,  froai  tkll 
ceffion  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of  Bb^ 
were,  upon  pretty  reafonable  gronnds,  dcdri 
null  ami  invalid.  The  a^s  of  pariiaoieflt  ^ 
affeded  ecdefiaftlcal  af&h^  were  on  that  nrft 
count  fuppofed  tor  have  no 'authority.  And  i 
the  whole  fabric  which  James  and  Chsks,  i 
long  courfe  of  years,  had  been  rearing  with  fl 
care  and  policy,  feH  at  ooc^  to  the  ground  1 
covenant  likewife  was  ordered  to  be  figncd  l| 
very  one^  under  pain  of  excoommoicatios.  i 
163^9  the  covenanters  prepared  in  eararft  far* 
The  earl  of  Argyle,  though  )ie  long  fieeneV 


that  it  fliouTd  no  longer  give  olKnce  to  his  fub-    temporize,  at'  laft  cmbiatxd  the  coveoaM*  I 


}eds.  In  aAfwer  to  this  demand  the  covenanterr 
told  him,  they  woukl  (boner  rcnotmce  their  bap- 
^fm ;  and  iATited  the  commiflioner  himfdf  to  ffgn 
it.  Hamilton  retm-ned  to  London ;  made  another 
fhiitlefs  jom^ey  with  new  conceffions  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  returned  agam  to  Lohdon,  and  was  im- 
mediately fent  back  with  ffifl  morb  (atiafa6h)ry 
conceffions.  The  king  was  now  willing  to  abolifh 
entirely  the  canons,  the  liturgy/  and  the  high  com- 
^  he  even  refolved  to  limit  extreme- 


became  the  chief  leader  of  that  f>arty^  Tbcd 
of  Rothes^  CafliUis^  MontroCe,  Lothian^  tiiell 
Lhidefayr  Loudovr,-  Yefter,  and  Kitmerii^^ 
diftingmihed  them^ves.  Many  of  tiber 
wbor  had  acauh^d  reputatkm  tn  the  GenniB  ^ 
and  under  C>uftavns,  were  invked  over  to  i 
their  country.  The  command  was  entmilrf- 
LeCfy,  a  foldier  of  experienee  and  abSity. 
were  regulariy  enliftcd  and  difcaphited.  M 
were  imparted  from  foreign  countries.    A  i 


tniniou  court  9 

ly  tiic  power  of  the  biihops,  and  was  content  if  caftles  whfch  belonged  tcrthe  king,  being  oaj* 

on  any  terms  he  could  retain  that  order  in  the  videdof  viduals,anwnuBition,andgafTiibo»,*< 

qhurch  of  Scotland.    And  to  enfttre  all  thefe  grar-  foon  feized.    And  the  whole  country,  excep* 

6ious  offers,  he  gave  Hamilton  authority  to  fum-  fmall  part,  where  the  marqais  of  Hofitly  fiS  a 

rton  firft  an  aifembly,  and  then  a  parliament,  hered  to  the  kmg,  being  in  the  covenanters  hjri 

where  every  national  grievance  fhould  be  redrefT-  was  foon  put  into  a  tolerable  pofture  of  d^cac 

ed/  Thdc  foccdOve  eonodfiona  only  ihowcd  tl»  Ghurkv  «Q  Uw  other  hAod^  w»  00c  '  "      ' 
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eotfoivom  to  oppofe  (his  fbrmidahle  combi< 

ioD.  Bjr  regular  econoipy  he  had  not  only  paid 

the  debit  coDtmded  in  the  French  and  Spanifli 

but  had  amafled  a  Aim  of  L.aoo,ooo; 

he  bad  referved  for  any  fudden  exigency. 

quctn  had  great  tntereft  with  the  catholics, 

trom  being  of  their  n^Ugion,  and  from  the 

•miti  which  Hie  bad  procured  them.   She  eaiUy 

iTuaded  them  to  give  large  contributions,  a«  a 

$k  of  theirtlttty  to  the  king,  during  this  urgent 
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not  podibley  iirithout  great  trouble,  expencf ,  and. 
loft  of  lime,  to  reafleroblc  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  covenanters,  in  difmiiiing  their  troops^ 
had  been  careful  to  preferve  nothing  but  the  ap« 

Searance  of  a  pacification.  The  officers  had  or- 
era  to  the  ready  on  the  fir  ft  fummons :  The  foU 
diers  were  warned  not.to>think  the  nation  (ecunc 
from  an  Englifh  invafion  :  And  the  idigiQUS  zeal 
which  aniaiatefi  all  ranks  of  men  made  them  im- 
mediately .fly  to  their  ftandards,  as  /oon  as  their 


Bdfityj  Thus,  a  confiderable  fuffply  was  gain-    trumpet  was  founded  by  their  fpiritual  and-tem- 


t  and  the  king's  Beet  became  formidably  Ha- 
Ig  put  jooo  land  forces  op  boaed,  he  intruded 
llP  the.marqyis  of  Hamilton,  who  had  orders  tp 
■  tojthe  frith  of  Forth,  and  caufe  a  diverfion  in 
v  forces  of  the  malcontents.  An  army  was  levied 
faear  ao>Qoo  foot  and  3000  horfc ;  and  was  put 
Jdcr  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  a  no- 
wan  of  great  (amily,  but  celebrated  neither  for 
ftUry  nor  political  abilities.    The  carl  of  Eflex, 


poral  leaders.  In  1640,  however,  the  king  made 
0)ifr  to  draw  ao  army  together  j  but  finding  him- 
felf  unable  to  fupfport  them,  was  obliged  to  call,^ 
parliament  after  an4otermUiion  of  about  1 1  years. 
As  tbe'fole  defign  of  the  king^s  calling  this  psaiith 
nient  was  to  obtain  a  fupply,  and 'the  qnly  reaiop 
Ihey  bad  for  attending  was  to  procure  a  redrels  of 
grievancca.  At  js  not  to  -be  fuppofed  there  coulfl 
be  any  good  agreement  between  them.  The  king 


■*ii  of  ftri^  honour,  and  extremely  populac,   ^ccordingly.infifted  for  money,  and  the  parliament 


pecialjy  among  the  foldiery,  was  appointed  |ieu 
Mnt  gcn«raL-  The  earl  pf  Holland  was  general 
the  horie.  The  king  himfclf  joined  the  army, 
0  fumaoned  all  the  peers  of  England  to  attend 
»•  The  whole  bad  the  ai^arance  of  a-ipleh- 
d  cmut  rather  th^  a  militacy  armament,  and  in 
tt  fituatioqthc  camp  anived  at  Berwick.    The 


on  their  grievances,  till  a  diifolution  eniued.— Tp 
^d  to  the  unpopularity  of  this4neafure,  th^  king» 
notwithiUnding  his  diflblving  the  parliament,  al- 
lov^cd  ihe.coofocatioQ  to  fit ;  a  pn^dice.of  whic!^ 
4ince-tbe^onnatton»  th<re  bad  besn  very  few  ex- 
amples, luid  vvbich  was  now  by  ooany  deemed 
very  irregular.  Befides  granting. to  the  king  a  fup* 


ottifh  army  was  ej^ually  numerous -with  that  pf  .ply  from  thefpintuality,  the  ooi^ocatipn,  jealoqis 


c  king,  but  inferior  in  cavalry.  The  officers 
d  n«)re  experience.;  and  the  foldiers,  though  in 
<iphned  and  armed,  were  animated,  as  «^ell  by 
'  "*[»owl  averfion  -to  England,  and  the  dread 
hccooMng  ^.province  to  their  old  enemy,  as  by 
K  rcUgiotts  enthttfiafip  which  was  the  occafion 


.pf  innovations  ^fimilar  to  thofe  which  had  taken 
place  ip  Scotland,  impofed  an  oath  on  the  clergy 
and  the  graduates  in  the  univerfities,  by  which  e- 
jrery  one.fwore  to  nuiintain  the  eftabliftied  goven^ 
ment  of  the  <sburch»  by  ^rchbifliops,  bifbop^ 
deans,  chapters,  |cc.    There  ftept  wec^  deemed 


ihc  war.    *Yct  Co  jprudent  were  their  leaders,    illegal,  becaufe  not  ratified  by  confent  of  parlia- 


tthcy  immediately  icnt  very  fubmiifive  meflages 
»e  king,  and  craved  leave  to  be  admitted  to  a 
tty-'-Chadca,  as.u(ual,*tuok  the  worft  couife. 
coocluded  a  fuddon  pacificatipn,  in  which  it 
«ftipol^ed,';th»^t  he  ih'ould  withdraw  Jiis  fleet 
'  ^mj ;  that  within  4$  hours  the  Scots  /hould 
nils  their  :forces;  that  the  king's  forts  ftiould 
reftorcd  tp  him.;  his  authority  be  ^cknow 
;ed;  and  a  general  afifembly  and  parliament  be 
•ediately  fummoned,  to  fettle  all  differences, 
r  peace  w^  not  of  Ipng  duration.  Charles 
Unot  prevail  on.hioiielf  to  abandon  the  caufe 
paog)?cy,  aM.{ccretly intended  to  feixe  ev esy 
Mrablc  pppoctMnity  to  recover  the  ground  he 
wft.  The  aflcmbly,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
ed  with  «cal  and  firmnefs.  They  voted  epif- 
cyto  be  unlaw^  in  the  church  of  Scotland: 
ftigmatixed  the  canon&and  liturgy  as  popiih: 
juftUr  denominated  the  high  commiOion  ty- 
J.  The  parliament,  which  <at  after  the  stip. 
ilyt  adopted  meafuret,  which  tended  to  di- 
Ih  the  cwil  power  of  the  monarch;  apd,  what 
Mf  afiraed  Charles  ftiil  more,  they  were 
ceding  to  jratify  the  ads  of  aflcmWy,  when, 
le  king's  orders,  Traquaire  the  commiffioner 
)gued  them.  On  account  of  thefe  proceed- 
which  might  have  been  eafily  forefeen,  war 
recommenced  the  (ame  year.  No  (boner  had 
les  concluded  the  peace,  than  he  found  him- 


ment ;  and  the  oath,  cor>taining  an  (ffe,  m  the 
middle  of  it,  bec^e  a  fubjtu^  of  general  ridicule* 
The  king,  difappointed  of  parliamentary  fubfidiesy 
.was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  other  expedients. 
The  ecdefiaftic^  (ubfidics  ftryed  him  in  fome 
ftead,;  and  it  feemed  but  juft,  th.'.t  the  clergy 
ihould  contribute  to  the  e^peo^  of  a  war,  which 
had  been  tn  a  great  nieafure  of  their  own  raifing* 
Jdt  borrowed  mpnqr  from  his  minifters  and  cour- 
tiers ;  and  fo  much  was  he  b^oved  among  then^ 
that  ihoife  3oo,oo«l.  Yitue  rubfcribcd  in  a  feur 
days.  Some  attempts  were  made  tow^yrds  forcing 
a  loan  from  the  citizei^^ ;  but  ftill  repelled  by  the 
Jpirit  of  liberty,  which  was  npwbeco1^e  invincible. 
A. loan  of  40,000 1.  was  extorted  from' the  Spaniib 
•fnerqhants  who  had  bullion  in  the  tower.    Coat 
^nd  condu^  money  fpr  theibldiecy.was  levied  on 
the  counties ;  an  ancient  pra^e,  biit  fuppofibd 
to  be  abolifhcd  bt  the  pietition  of  right.    All  the 
pepper  w^^bought  from  the  Eaft  India  Company 
upon  tmft;  and  fold,  jit  a  great  difcount,  for 
ready  money.    A  Icheme  was  propoied  for  coin- 
ing s,  or  300,000  /•  of  bafe  mpney.    Such  were 
^e  extremities  to  which  Charles  was  reduced. 
The  frelh  difficulties,  wbich  were  every  day  raifcd^ 
with  regard.to  the  payment  of  Aiip-money,  obUged 
him  to  exert  continual  adp  of  aiithorityi  augment- 
ed extremely  the  difcontcnu  of  the  people,  an^f 


, increafed  his  indigence  and  neceflttics.    The  ex- 

>bligcd  to  difband  his  army,  on  account  of  pedients  now  ad<^ited,  however,  enabled  the  king^ 

'ant  of  money ;  and  as  the  foldiers  had  been  though  with  great  difficulty,  to  march  his  arm^ 

^Sethcr  oicrdy  bj  mercenary  viewi^  it  wu  co(4fttqg  of  ^iOQp  foot  and  aooo  hor^«    The 

^^StSgitizedbyi^OOgl^ 
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«wT  of  "Northumberland  wak  uppoirtted  genavil;    ford, 
the  earl  of  Strafford,  who  was  cilkrd  over  from 
Ireland,  liculcnant-gfncrJil  j  lord  Conway,  gene- 
ral of  the  horfe,    A  fmall  fleet  was  thought  fuAi- 
cient  to  fenre  the  piirpofes  of  this  expedition. 
The  Scots,  though  fomewhat  fuperior,  wcrcfooner 
ready  than  the  king's  army,  and  marched  to  the 
borders  of  England.    Not  wit  hfV  ending  their  war- 
like preparations  and  hoftite  attempts,  the  coven- 
anters ft  III  preferved  the  mnft  fubmiffiye  language 
to  the  king  ;  and  entered  England  with  no  other 
defign,  they  faid,  than  to  obtain  accefo  to  the 
king's  prefence,  and  lay  their  humble  petition  at 
liis  royal  feet.     At  Ncwbum  upon  Tyne  they 
were  oppoAtd  by  a  detachment  ot  4500  men  un- 
der Conway,  who  refoUed  to  difpute  with  them 
the  pajTage  of  the  river.    The  Scots  lirft  intreait- 
icd  them,  with  great  civility,  not  to  ftop  them  in 
their  march  to  tihcir  graciotis  (bvereign  ;  and  then 
stacked  them  with  great  bravery,  kilted  frveral, 
and  chafed  the  reft  from  their  ground.     Sirch  ^ 
panic  feiied  the  whole  Englrih  army,  that  the 
forces  at  Neweaftle  fled  immediately  ;to  Durham  ; 
and  not  yet  thinking  themfelvef  fafe,  they  defert- 
cd  that  town,  and  retreated  into  Yorkftiire.    The 
Scots  continued    to  adva^e;   they  dtfj^tched 
snelTeDgers  to  the  khftg,  .who  was  now  arrived  at 
Yorlc.    They  took  care,  after  the  advantage  they 
had  gained,  to  redouble  their  e;cpndrions  pf  loval- 
t7>  duty,  and  fubmiflion  to  his  perfon  ;  and  they 
even  made  apologies  full  of  (orrow  and  contrition 
fbr  their  late  vidory.    Charies  was  in  a  very  dif- 
trclfed  condition ;  and,  to  prevent  the  further  ad- 
vance of  the  Scots,  agreed  lo  a  treaty,  and  named 
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That'  nobleman  who  was  coofiileRd  s 

prime  minifter,  both  on  account  of  Ike  atik  he 

poffefled  with  hit  nufter,  and  his  own  uncoiBiiM 

vigour  and  capacity,  had  now  the  inisfortttac  d 

having  incurred  the  hatred  of  aU  the  &nec  k»f> 

doms.    The  ScoU  looked  upon  falm  as  the  C2p^ 

tal  enemy  of  tlieir  country.    He  had  enfafed  ibi 

pa?li:iment  of  Ireland  to  advance  large  fnb64ie«ii 

be  employed  in  a  war  againft  them:  be  badkric^ 

an  army  of  9000  men,  wjth  which  he  had  oen 

red  all  their  'weftem  coaft :  he  had  oblipd  tH 

Scots  who  lived  under  his  government  lo  wwobcI 

the  covenant,  &c  he  had  governed  Iteland,  M 

as  deputy,  and  then  as  lord  lieutenant,  domf  I 

years,   with  ^at  vigilance,  a^vity,  and  prv 

dence,  but  with  very  Kttle  popularity,    ha* 

ti<m  fo  avcrfe  to  the  Bngiilb  govemnicnt  and  r* 

gion,  thcfc  fcrviccs  were  fufioent  to  draw  oa  ^ 

the  public  iMtied.    His  manners,  befidn,  vra 

haughty,  rigid,  and  fevere ;  and  no  (boner  did  1* 

verfity  begin  to  feiic  him,  than  the  cooctaW* 

verHon  blazed  up  at  once,  and  the  hifli  parii^ 

ment  ufed  every  expedient  to  aggravate  tbed  " 

againft  him.    The  univerial  diicoatent  wbicb 

vailed  throughout  the  EngUlb  nation  was  aD 

ed  againft  the  eari  of  Straftord,    He  had ' 

been  a  leader  of  oppoiition,  before  be  becaae 

favourite  of  the  king.    His  former  aflbci4a 

popular  counfels,  finding  that  be  owed  bit 

vancement  to  the  defcrtion  of  their  caufe» 

fentcd  him  as  the  great  apoftate  of  the 

wraith,  whom  it  behoved  them  to  f**'"^^*' 

vidim  to  public  juftice.    *♦  You  have  kft  i»i*  ■ 

the  famous  Pym,  "  hut  wc  ihaM  not  tern  rt 


ir6  Englifh  noblemen  to  meet  wiUi  1 1  Scots  com-  while  your  head  is  on  your  ihoulders.''   ?«•* 

sniflioner^  at  Rippon.    Strafford,  upon  whom,  by  terrible  a  combination  againft  a  fingic  pcffoe|ii 

reafon  of  Northumberland's  iickneis,  the  com-  thing  elfc  could  bt  expeded  than  what  happaij 

mand  of  the  army  had  devolved,  advifed  Charles  fitraflfbrd  was  unpeached,  condemned,  tad  Ha 


rather  to  put  all  to  hazard,  than  to  fnbncit  to  (iich 
unworthy  terms  as  he  faw  wonld  be  impofed  u- 
|!>on  hrm.  He  advifed  him  to  pttih  forward  and 
attack  the  Scots,  and  bring  the  affair  to  a  quick 
deciBon  \  and  if  be  was  ever  fo^  unfuccefsful,  no- 
thing worfe  copld  bcfal  him,  than  what  from  his 
im Aivity  he  would  certainly  be  expo^d  to ;  and, 
to  (how  how  eafily  this  projedl  might  be  exe- 
ictited,  he  ordered  an  affauk  to  be  made  on  foni'e 
l|yarters  of  the  Sects,  and  gained  -an  advantage  o- 
%er  them.  This  falutary  advice  Charles  had  not 
refoUition  tp  foHow.  He  therefore  refolved  to 
caU' a  council  of  the  peera ;  and  as  he  fonefaw  that 
they  would  advife  him  to  call  a  pariiatnent,'  he 
told  them  U\  his  firft  fpeech. 


executed,  in  i64i-    It  waa  not  without  al"** 
difficulty,  that^  king  could  be  brougbtwe* 
fent  to  his  exectitioti.    He  came  to  the  Mti 
Ibciis,  where  he  exprefled  hia  refolotion  »'C^ 
employ  Strafford  again  in  any  public  buf  ncft  ^ 
with  regard  to  the  tfeafon  for  which  be  w» 
ddmncd,  he  profefTpd  himfelf  toUHydiflite 
The  commons  voted  it  a  breach  of  privilfgtfer' 
king  to  take  notice  of  any  biH  dependii^  ^ 
thehoufe.    Charles  did  not  perceive,  thatNi 
tachmcnt  to  Strafford  was  the  chief  matiw  fe* 
bin ;  and  the  greater  proof  he  gave  of  tJ»  ac^ 
n^ent  to  his  f*vonrtle  miniiVer,  the  more  '•fj'2 
did  he  lemler  his  deftruaion.   The  houferf  W 
were  intimidated  by  popular  violence,  intop 


i_ 


cuia  lacm  hi  ii^i»  Tiru  ipc^vii,  that  be  had  already  were  inumiosica  oy  popuMr  vkwcumt,  '"**^ 

taken  that  refokition.    in  ordpr  to  fobfift  both  fing  the  bill  of  atuinder  againft  the  ^^^'^^ 

armies,  (for  the  king  was  obliged  to  pay  his  ene-  etrl.    The  fame  battery  was  next  emplojw  ■ 

loUes,  in  order  to  tave  the  northern  counties,)  force  the  king's  affent.    The  populace  ?<'*^ 

Charles  wrote  to  the  -city,  deftring  a  lonn   of  l>out  WhitrhaH,  and  accomfwrird  thcif  <^^'^ 

noo,oool.    And  the  peers  at  York,  whtifc  aulho^  of  juftice  with  the  loudrft  clamours  and  nM»#<?r* 

rity  was  now  mnch  greater  than  that  of  their  fo-  mcfiacei*.    Reports  of  confpiracies,  infofrf^ 

▼ereign,  joined  in  the  fame  reqi;cft.    The  parha-  and  mvafions,  were  fpread  abroad.   Onwhai^ 

ment  met  on  the  3d  Nov.  1640.  fide  the  king  caft  his  ey^  he  faw  no  refosft^  *^ 

•  (4i.)JS"<5tA!iD,   HISTORY   OF,   UNTIL   THi  fccurity.    All  his  icTvants,  confiiltiojr  theBM^ 

TWSURRECTIOH    AND   MASSACRK    IN  InELANi).  fafety  ralhcr  than  thcir  matter's  bopotfT,  d«^ 

The  houfc  of  commons  had  never  been   ob-  inlerpoling  with  their  advice  between  bin  a»^ 

ftrved  fo  mimetous,  as  at  the  meeting  on  the  pariiament.    The  queen,  terrified  «t  tbttpP^ 

^  Nov.  T6ito.     TiMkt  they  might  ftrike  a  de-  ancc  of  fo  great  danger,  prcffed  ^^^'"7' S 

dfive  blow  at  onee  againft  the  court,  they  be-  teara,  to  fatiafy  his  people  in  this  deowdi  ^ 

f^n  wttb  the  teipaacbmcnt  of  the.  carl  of  Strae.  tt  was  hoped  woald  finaHy  coatett  tto.  ^ 
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acoa  akme  had  the  conrage  to  advtfe  htm,  if  he 
A  not  approve  of  the  bill,  by  no  means  to  con- 
jt  to  it.  Strailbrd,  hearing  of  the  king's  irrefo- 
tion  and  anxiety,  wrote  to  htm  a  letter,  in 
^h  be  defircd  his  own  execution,  in  order  to 
rr  peace  to  the  nation :  and  at  laft,  after  the 
»ft  violent  anxiety  and  doubt,  Charles  granted 
Eiommiflion  to  foar  noblemen,  in  his  name,  to 
he  the  royal  affcnt  to  the  bill ;  flattering  himfelf, 
rtups,  that  as  neither  his  will  confented  to  the 
ed,  nor  his  hand  immediately  engaged  in  it,  be 
(•the  more  free  from  all  the  guilt  which  attend- 
it.  Thcfc  commiffioncrs  be  empowered  at  the 
nc  time  to  give  his  aflcnt  to  a  bill  yet  more  fatal 
birafclf.  viz.  That  the  prefcnt  p.irliament  Ihould 
t  be  diOblved,  prorogued,  or  adjonrned,  with- 
i  Ihdr  own  confent.  By  this  laft  bill  Charles 
tdered  the  power  of  his  enemies  perpetual,  as 
iTM  already  uncontroulable.  *  The  reaibn  of  this 
rwrdinary  ftep  was,  that  the  commons,  from 
licf,  -more  than  neceffity,  had  embraced  the 
)cdient  of  paying  the  two  armies  by  borrowing 
«eyfrom  the  city.  Thcfe  loans  they  repaid 
nwatds  by  taxes  levied  on  the  people.    At  laft 

citizens,  either  of  themfclves,  or  by  foggef- 
8,  began  to  ftart  diflrculties  with  regard  to  a 
iher  loan  which  was  demanded.  «*  We  make 
temple  of  trtflHng  the  parliament  (Ciid  they), 
re  we  ceruin  that  the  parliament  was  to  con- 
w  till  our  repayment.  Bui,  in  the  prefent  pre- 
ioui  (ituation  of  affairs,  what  fecurity  can  be 
«  us  for  our  money  ?'*  To  obviate  this  ob- 
"ioB,  the  above  mentioned  bill  was  fuddenlv 
•oght  in,  and  having  paifed  both  houfes  with 
tt  rapidity,  was  at  laft  brought  to  the  king ; 
0,  being  opprefled  with  grief  on  accoont  of  the 
i^pyfate  of  Strafford,  did  not  perceive  the 
TJwoos  confequence  of  the  bill.    All  this  time 

commons  had  ruled  in  other  refpeAs  with  an 
Jonrrmilablc  fway.  Soon  after  the  impeach 
nt  of  Strafford,  Laud  was  accufed  of  high  trea- 


concurred  in  fuch  fentences,  were  voted  to  be  !!• 
able  to  the  penalties  of  law.  No  minifter  of  the 
king,  no  meml>er  of  the  council,  but  found  him- 
felf  expofed  by  this  determination.  The  judges 
who  had  formerly  given  judgment  againft  the  ce- 
lebrated Hambden  for  j^fuftng  to  pay  (hip-mo- 
ney, were  accufed  before  the  peers,  and  obliged 
to  find  fecurity  for  their  appearance.  Berkley,  a 
judge  of  the  king's  bench,  was  feized  by  order  of 
the  houfe,  even  when  fitting  in  his  tribunal.  The 
fan<5lion  of  the  lords  and  commons,  as  wdl  as  that 
of  the  king,  was  declared  neceflary  for  the  con- 
firmation of  eccleliaftical  canons.  MonopoliftI 
and  projeftors,  if  of  the  king's  party,  were  now 
expelled  the  houfe ;  but  one  Mild  may,  a  notori- 
ous monopolift,  was  allowed  to  keep  his  feat,  bc- 
caufe  he  was  of  the  popular  party.  In  ihort,  the 
conftitution  was  completely  new- modelled ;  and 
during  the  firft  period  of  the  tranfo^ions  of  thi« 
remarkable  parliament,  if  we  except  Strafford** 
attainder,  their  merits  in  other  refpefts  fo  mucli 
overbalance  their  miftakes,  as  to  intitle  them  to 
very  ample  praifcs  from  all  lovers  of  liberty.  Not 
only  weit  former  abufes  remedied,  and  grievance* 
rcdreflcd;  great  provifion  for  the  future  was  made 
by  excellent  laws  againft  the  return  of  the  like 
complaints.  And  if  the  means  by  which  they  ob- 
tained fuch  mighty  advantages  favoured  often  of 
artifice,  fomettmes  of  violence ;  it  ia  to  he  con- 
fidered,  that  revolutions  of  government  cannot  be 
cflTcded  by  mere  force  of  argument  and  reafon- 
ing ;  and  that,  factions  being  once  excited,  men 
can  neither  fo  firmly  regulate  the  tempers  of  o- 
thers,  nor  their  own,  as  to  enfure  themfelve* 
againft  all  exorbitancies.  The  king  had  promifed 
to  pay  a  vifit,  this  fommer,  to  his  fubjeds  in  Scot- 
land, in  order  to  fettle  their  government,  and 
though  the  Englifh  parliament  was  very  importu- 
natc  •vith  him  to  lay  afide  that  journey,  they  could 
not  prevail  with  him  fo  much  as  to  delay  it.  Ha- 
ving failed  in  this,  they  appointed  a  fmall  com- 


.  and  committed  to  cuftody.    To  avoid  the  ,  mittee  of  both  houfes  to  attend  him,  in  order,  as 


fate,  lord  keeper  Fmch  and  feci etary  Winde 
»k  fled,  the  one  into  Holland,  the  other  into 
race.  The  houfe  inftituted  a  new  fpecies  of 
It,  termed  deiinqumcy  :  thofe  who  had  exerci- 
se powem  neceflary  for  the  defence  of  the  na- 
n  daring  the  late  militaiy  operations,  were  now 
^deimqucnts.  In  confequence  of  this  dcter- 
Mtion,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  while 
ly  exerting,  as  they  thoqg^t,  the  legal  powers 
magiftracy,  found  themfelves  unexpectedly,  in- 
Hrd  in  this  new  crime  ot  delinquency.  The 
mmons,  howerer,  by  their  inftitution,  reaped 
•  multiplied  advantage ;  they  difarmcd  iIjc 
*wn ;  they  eftablifhed  the  maxims  of  rigid  law 
tl  itbcrty,  and  they  fpread  the  tenor  of  their 
^  «u»hority.  All  the  ihcriffs  who  had  former 
px^.<^cd  ihip.morcy,  though  by  the  king's  ex- 
rft  command,  were  now  declared  delinquents. 
le  fanners  and  officers  of  the  cuftoms  who  had 
m  employed  during  fo  many  years  in  levying 
^n»gCf  pooodagc,  &c.  were  likewifc  denomi- 
ted  delinquents,  and  were  afterwards  glad  to 
mpooud  for  a  pardon,  by  paying  150,000 1. 
try  dJfcretionary  or  arbitar^  Icntcnce  of  the 
rcbaaber  and  high  comnMflion  courts,  under- 
fnl  a  feveft  fcrutiny;  aad  all  thofe  who  bad 


was  pretended,  to  fee  the  articles  of  pacification 
executed,  but  really  to  a^  as  fpies  upon  the  king, 
to  extend  ftill  farther  the  ideas  of  parlianumtary 
authority,  as  well  as  to  eclfpfe  his  majefty.  £ndea- 
voui-s  were  even  ufed,  before  Charles's  departure, 
to  have  a  protestor  of  the  kingdom  appointed, 
with  a  power  to  pafs  laws  without  having  rccourfe 
to  the  king.  About  this  time,  the  king  conclud- 
ed the  marriage  of  the  princefs^Mary  with  Wil- 
liam prince  of  Orange.  He  did  no.t  conclude  this 
alliance  without  communicating  his  intentions  to 
parliament,  who  were  very  well  fatisfied  with  the 
propofal.  They  adjourned  from  S'?pt.  9th  to  0&. 
20th,  1641.  Charles  arrived  in  Scotland  Auguft 
14th,  1641,  with  a  deftgn  to  give  full  fatisfadton 
if  pofTible,  to  this  rcftlefs  kingdom.  Some  good 
regulations  were  made ;  the  bench  of  biftiops  and 
lords  of  articles  were  abollihed ;  it  was  ordained 
that  no  man  (hould  be  created  a  Scottifh  peer, 
who  poflefled  not  10,000  marks  (above  500 1.)  of 
annual  rent  in  the  kingdom ;  a  law  for  triennial 
pariiamtnts  was  likewiie  enafted ;  and  it  was  or- 
dained,  that  the  laft  ad  of  every  pariiamcnt  fhould 
be  to  appoint  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
pariiament  next  enfuing ;  the  king  was  alfo  de- 
prived of  the  power  formerly  cxcrcifed,  of  iflbing 

proclamations 
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^rodamations  which  enjoined  obcdieocc  under 
Che  penalty  of  treafon.  Bat  the  mod  fatah  blow 
;gi?en  to  royal  authority,  and  what  in  a  manner 
<lethroned  the  king,  was  an  article,  that  no  meoi- 
))er  of  the  pn?y  council,  in  whofe  hands,  during 
the  king's  abfcnce,  the  whole  adminiilration  lay, 
no  officer  of  ftate,  aor  any  of  the  judges,  (hould 
he  appointed  but  by  advice  and  approbation  of 
f>arltament.  Charles  even  agreed  to  deprive  of 
their  fe^ts  fourjudges  who  had  adhered  to  his  in- 
terefts;  and  their  place  was  fupplied  by  others 
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racy;  and  it  was  hoped,  the  EnglHK^t&f^ 
they  were  called,  or  the  oki  Engltih  pbatcn, 
ing  all  catholics,  would  afterwardi  join  the 
which  reftored  their  religion  to  tti  SBcicDt 
dor.    The  plan  was,  that  Sir  Pheltm  OXi 
and  -the  oth<;r  conspirators,  4hottld  begin  m 
furredion  on  one  day  througMH  the  prowi 
and  (hould  atUck  all  tlie  £ngUfl)  (ettkiDc8ts;a 
that,  on  the  verjr  fame  day^  kvd  Maguirca 
Roger  More  ihouhl  furprife  the  caitle  of  M 
They  fixed  on  the  beginning  of  winter  for  | 


more  agreeable  %o  the  ruling  party.    Several  of  43ommencencnt  of  Ibis  revolt 4  that  there  mi 


the  covenanters  were  alio  fwom  of  the  privy  couB^ 
<cily  and  all  the  mioifters  of  ftate,  counfellers  and 
judges,  were*  by  law,  to  hold  their  places  during 
life  or^good  behaviour.  The  king,  while  in  Scot- 
land, conformed  himfclf  to  the  eftabHflied  churchy 
lie  beftowed  penfions  and  preferments  onHender- 
fon,  Gtllefpy,  and  other  popular  preachers ;  he 
|>radifed  every  art  Xo  Ibftea,  if  not  to  gain,  his 
^reateft  enemies  4  the  earl  of  Argyle  was  created 
JL  marquis,  lord  Loudon  an  earl,  and  LeOy  was 
<]ignified  wtthlbe  title  of  Lord  Lrucn.  But  though 
Charles  was  thus  obliged  to  heap  favours  on  his 
enemies  and  overlook  his  friends,  the  former  wer^e 
Aot  Satisfied,  as  believing  all  be  did  proceeded 
4rom  artifice  and  neceflity ;  while  fome  of  the  lat- 


be  more  difficulty  in  tran^portiag  fbrcn  iq 
£ngland.  Succours  to  themlelvei,  and  fafffk 
of  anns,  they  expeded  fiom  France,  is  eg 
iequence  of  a  promiie  made  Ihcop  ^  card 
JSLichelieiL;  and  many  Id(h  officers  wlio  bad  iiani 
in  the  SfAniih  troops  had  given  aflurance^  of (^ 
concurrence,  as  foon  as  they  iaw  ao  ioium^ 
entered  upon  bgr  their  Catholic  bccthrca.  Nd 
which  cvenr  day  anivcd  from  Englaod,  i^( 
fury  exprefled  by  the  coinoions  ^oft  aU  P^ 
^uck  oreih  Urror  into  the  Iriih  na^  ftia 
ted  the  con^Mrators  to  execute  their  &a]  poji 
and  a(rufe4  'them  of  the  coaeocrefla  ji  tl 
countrymen.  Such  a  prwpcnfity  was  iiSam 
jn  all  the  Irifh  to  revcdt,  that  it  was  dccoedl 


ter  were  difguded,  and  thought  themfelies  ill  ro-   .neceffary  as  well  as  dangcious  to  inift  the  fiM 


warded  for  their  paft  fervices,  Argyle  and  Ha- 
milton, being  fetxed  with  an  apprehenfion,  real 
or  apprehended,  that  the  earl  of 'Crawfurd  and 
others  meant  to  afTaffinate  tfiem,  left  the  parlia- 
cnent  fuddenly,  and  retired  into  the  country:  but^ 


in  man^  hands ;  and  though  the  day  appoi^ 
drew  mgh«  im  dtfcovery  had  yet  beeo  oadt 
xovemment.  The  king,  indeed,  had  reccing 
formation  from  his  ambaCTadors,  that  fiaa 
was  in  agitation  among  the  Iriih  in  foic^ 


apon  invitation  and  aflurances,  netumcd  in  a  few    but  though  he  gave  warning  to  the 


<Uys.  This  event,  which  in  Scotland  had  ino  vi- 
able confcquence,  was  commonly  denominated 
the  incident ;  but  thongh  this  incident  had  no  ef- 
ic&  in  Scotland,  4t  was  attended  with  very  ferious 
confnnuences  in  England.  The  ^nglilh  pirlia- 
ment  immediately  took  the  ^tlarm ;  or  rather  pio- 
bably  were  glad  of  the  hint^  they  inQnuated  to 
ihe  people,  that  the  malignantst  (ib  they  called 
Cbe  king'^s  party),  had  laid  a  plot  at  once  to  mur- 
der them  and  all  'the  godly  in  both  kingdon^. 
*rLey  applied  therefore  to  Eflex,  whom  the  king 
lud  left  general  of  the  .(buth  of  Xngland ;  and  he 
ordered  a  guard  to  attend  them.  In  the  mean 
time  a  moft  dangerous  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ire- 
land, with  ciroumftances  of  unparalleled  horror, 
bloodfhed,  and  devaftation.  The  okl  Iriih,  by 
the  wife  conduct  of  James,  had  been  fully  fub- 
<iuedfl  and  proper  means  taken  for  fecuring  their 


in  Iceland,  bis  intelligence  waa  entire^  i 
They  were  awakened  fipooL  their  finrimtf  0 
very  day  before  the  comi];ieiicement  oC  ba 
The  caftle  of  Dublin,  by  which  the  capittH 
commanded,  contained  ^M^ns  for  j^ooofflOi* 
^$  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  propordoosUe  9f 
tity  of  apnunition.    Xet  was  this  impartial  FJ 
guarded  by  no  greater  force  than  50  oks*  ' 
guire  and  More  were  ahready  in  town  vitk  al 
meroqs^nd  of  their  retainers;  otbefs  ^Gt% 
peded  that  night ;  and  next  morning  tb^Jj^ 
to  enter  upon  what  they  efteemcd  the  cw 
alt  enterprizes,  the  furpriCil  of  ^^'^'4'^v?j3 
nolly,  however,  an  Irim  protcftant,  difcowwij 
con  I'pi  racy.    The  juft ices  and  council  Bed  t 
diately  to  the  caftle,  and  reinforced  the  r 
The  city  was  inftantly  alarmed,  and  ail  theP 
tants  prepared  for  defence.    More  cfcapcd,* 
Maguire  was  taken  1  and  Bilahon,  ooefflw^ 


<lependence  and  fubjcdion  forthe  future^  but  their  ...^^^..^  —  „....  .^ .j ,  -^ 

old  animofity  (till  remained,  and  only  wanted  an  fpiiators,  being  likewiic  icutcd,  firft  ^^icowN' 

occafion  .to  exert  itfelf.    This  they  obtained  from  the  juftices  the  projed  of  a  general  infurrtc* 

redu-  But  though  O'ConnoUy's  dilcovcry  (aved  tk 


the  weak  condition  to  which  Charles,  was  redu- 
ced, and  this  was  made  uie  of  in  the  following 
manner.  One  Rqgcr  More,  a  gentieman  dcfcend- 
<d  finom  an  ancient  Iriih  family,  but  of  narrow  for- 
tune, firft  formed  the  projcA  of  expelling  the  Eng- 
)i(h,  and  aflcrting  the  independency  of  his  native 
country.  He  fecrctly  went  from  chiettain  to  chief- 
tain, and  roitzed  up  every  latent  principle  of  dif- 
content.    He  maintained  a  clofc  conelpondencc 


:  though  O'ConnoUy's  dilcovcry  1 
tie,  Mahon's  confeffion  came  tooJate  »  1 
the  infurredion.    0*Neale  and  his  coafe 
had  already  taken  arms  in  Ulfter.   Thci 
cattle,  and  goods  of  the  Englifti  were  W  * 
Thofe  who  heard  of  the  commotions  in  their » 
bourhood,  inftead  of  deferting  their  *»«^^ 
and  aflTcmbling  together  for  mutual  pro**^"*?**? 
mained  at  home  in  hopes  of  defending  ^^J 


with  lord  Maguire  and  Sir  Phelim  O'Ncale,  the    perty  ;  and  thus  fell  feparately  into  the  luo^ 

d  by  his  per-    their  enemies.    An  univerial  maflacre  ^^'f 


moft  powerful  of  the  old  Iiifli ;  and 
fuafions  foon  engaged  not  only  them,  1 
confiderable  j)eribus  of  the  oatioi^  intD  a  conipl 


fuafions  foon  engaged  not  only  them,  but  the  moft    menced,  accompanied  with  circuinftaooci  9 
..     ., .    .    ..._-.._.    . ..     equalled  baibanty.,  No  j^^  ifcJ^^  «  «o»^ 
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An  connexions  were  diflblvcd,  and    the  Engliffi  and  Iriih  rebels  confpired  fn  one  fttl^^ 

pofturc,  by  which  they  (educed  many  of  their 
countrymen.  They  pretended  authority  from  ther 
kkig  and  quecnv  but  efpccially  the  latter,  for 
their  infurre^ow;  and  they  affirmed  that  the  caufc 
t  agonies'of  defpair,  could  not  latiatc  revenge  of  their  taking  arms  was  to-  vindhzate  the  royal 
dttd  without  injury,  and  cruelty  derived  from*  prerogative,  now  invaded  by  the  puritanical  par* 
ftlcntmg  bigotry.  Such  enormities,  in  fhort,  liameat.  Sir  Phelim  0*Neale,  having  found  a 
ie  committed,  that  if  not  aCfefted  by  ondoubt-    royai  patent  in  the  houfe  of  Lord  Caulfield, 


bfpircd. 

till  was  often  dealt  by  that  hand*from  which 
Mention  was  implored  and  expedted.  All  the 
tfurei  which,  wanton  cruelty  could  devifCf  all 
c  lingering  psdoH  of  body,  the  an^uiihof  mindr 


eridenecv  they  would  appear  increcfible.  Thr 
Irif  builcfingB  or  cominodiotts  habitations  of 
e  planters,  m  if  upbraiding  the  (Toth  and  igno^ 
ICC  of  the  natives,  were  burnt  or  levelled  with  the 
smid;  and  where  the  miierable  owners,  {hut  up 
their  houfesy  and  preparing  for  defence,  perifh- 
iothe  fames,  together  with  iheir  wives  and 
ildren,  a  double  triomph  was  afforded  to  their 
ttttiDg  ibes.  If  any  where  a  number  aflembled 
{etber^  and  fefblved  to  oppofc  the  atfaiBns; 
7  were  dtibmed  by  capitulations  and  promifes 
ufety,  confimoed  by  the  moft  folemn  oaths. 
t  BO  foqner  had  Ihey  furrefidered,  than  the  re- 
ft, with  4  per6dy  equal  to  their  cruelty,  made 
rs  (hare  fhe  fate  of  their  unhappy  comitrymen. 
fcers  tenapted  their  iprifoters,  by  the  fond  love 
Kfe,  to  embrue  their  hands  in  thr  blood  of 


whom  he  had  murdered,  tore  off  the  ftal,  and 
affixed  it  to  a  commiffion  which  ht  had  forge^  for 
htmfelf. 

(46.)  EWCCAND,     HISTORT    OF,    XniTTL    TUB 

wsTrruTioN  or  the  solemn  league  A]fi> 
COVENANT.  King  Charles  received  intelligence 
of  this  ii:furreftton  while  in  Scotland,  and  imme* 
diatefy  acquainted  the  Scots  paritament  with  it. 
He  hoped,  as  there  had  all  along  been  fbch  an 
outcry  againft  ?opery,  that  now,  when  that  re- 
ligion was  appearing  in-  its  blackeft  colours,  the 
whole  nation  would  vigoroufly  fbpport  him  in  the 
fupprefllon  of  it.  Bbt  here  he  found  himfelf  mif- 
taken.  The  Scot*  confidering  themi^lves  now  as 
a  republic,  and  eonceiving  hopes  from  the  pre- 
fent  diflrefles  of  Irdand,  they  rrfolved  to  make 
ZM  advantageous  bargain  for  the  ^ccom^  with 


SBdt,  brothers,  or  parents  i  snd  having  thua  which  they  fhould  fopply  t?le  neighboxnrmg  n»- 
Kkrcd  them  accomplices  in  their  owo  gmk,  tion.  Except  difpatching  a  fmall  body  of  forces, 
«E  them  that  death  which  they  fought  to  ftiunf    to  fupport  the  Scotacoloiiies  m  Ul/tcr,  they  would^ 

^t — :__  '^     «..-L .!..  u-_i — a.:„   i._-    therefore,  go  no  farther  thair  to  fend  comrntiTion* 

ers  to  London,  in  order,  to  treat  with  the  parlia- 
ment, to  whom  the  fovereign  power  was  in  rea- 
Kly  transferred.    The  king,  too,  fenfible  of  his 
utter  inability  to  fi»bdue  the  Jriflr  rebels,  found 
kient  to  exdte  the  Irifb  to  a  rebellioiy,  was  too    himfelf  obliged,  in  this  exigency,  to  have  recfourfe 
^  to  reftraia  tlKir  inhumanity.    Soon  after,    to  the  Enj^liih  parliament,  and  depend  on  their 
shaodoncd  the  cauie,  and  retired  to  Flanders*    affifhince'tor  fupply.    He  told  them,  that  the  in- 

fnrredion  was  not.  In  his  opinion,  the  refult  of 
any  rafh  enterprize,  but  of  a  formed  confpiracy 
againft  the  crown  of  Enghind.  To  their  care  and 
wifdom,  therefore,  he  faid,  he  committed  the 
conduA  aRd  profecution  of  the  war,  which,  in  a 
caufe  fb  ic^portant  to  national  and  religious  inte« 


deferring  it.  Such  were  the  barbarities,  by 
sch  Sir  Phelim  0*Neale  sad  the  Irifk  in  Ulfter 
oaHted  their  rebellion.  More,  (bocked  at  the 
Mai  of  thcfe  eaormkies,  flew  to  ONeale^t 
Bp;  but  fbond  that  his  authority,  which  waa 


ott  UH^er,  Che  flames  of  rebellion  werediffiifed 
«a  iaftant  oter  the  other  three  prorincet.  In  ail 
ioei,  death  and  ftaughter  were  common ;  though 
i  Irifh  in  the(e  other  provinces  pretended  to  a^ 
tb  raoderatioa  and  humanity.  But  creel  and 
rharons  was  their  humanity  *  Not  content  with 


pelting  the  Eo^fl)  frooi  their  houfes,  they  ftrip-    refks,  muft  of  necefTity  be  immediately  entered 


d  then  of  their  very  clothes,  and  turned  them 
t  naked  and  definicelefs  to  alt  the  ^verities  of 
t  feafon.  The  heavens  thenafelves,  as  if  con- 
ring  againft  that  unhappy  people,  were  armed 
th  cold  and  tempeft  anufual  to  the  climate, 
d  executed  what  the  fword  had  left  uniinifhed. 
r  fcme  computations,  tbofe  who  perifhed  by  all 
efc  cruelties  amounted  to  150,  or  100,000;  but 
Ike  mo^  moderate*  they  could  not  have  been 
>  than  40,000.  The  £ngli(h  of  the  pale  pre- 
ttied to  blame  the  infurreaion,  and  to  deteft 
"barbarity  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  By 
^  proCeftatioos  and  declarations  they  engaaed 
t  jiifticcs  to  fupply  them  with  arms,  which  they 
wnifed  to  employ  in  defence  of  government. 
<  the  interefts  of  their  intolerant  religion  were 
M  found  to  be  OKire  prevalent  over  them  than 
tf  to  their  native  country.  They  chofe  lord 
NnoQllone  their  leader ;  and,  joining  the  old 
Q>,  rivalled  them  in  every  a^  of  cruelty  towards 
e  Eagliih  Protcftants.  Befidei)  many  fmalier 
dies,  dilperied  over  the  kingdom,  the  main  ar- 
f  of  the  rebels  amounted  to  so,ooo  men,  and 


upon,  and  vigoroofly  purfued.  The  Bnglifh  par- 
liament, now  re-aflH-mbled,  difcovertd  in  each 
vote  the  fame  difpoHtions  hi  which  they  had  fepa* 
rated.  Nothing  left  thaa  a  total  abolition  of  mo- 
narehy  would  fcrve  their  turn.  But  this  projed 
it  had  not  been  in  the  power  of  the  popular  lead- 
ers  to  have  executed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  paf- 
fk)n  which  fcized  the  nation  for  the  prefbyteriaa 
difcipline,  and  the  enthnfiafm  which  attended  it. 
By  the  diflScuHies  and  diftrefies  of  the  crown,  the 
commons^  who  poffcfTcd  alone  the  power  of  fup- 
ply, had  aggrandraed  themfelves ;  and  it  feemed 
a  peculiar  happincfs,  that  the  Irifh  rebellion  had 
fucceeded,  at  fuch  a  critical  junAure,  to  the  pa- 
cification in  Scotland.  That  expreffion  of  the 
king's,  by  which  he  committed  to  them  the  care 
of  Ireland,  they  immediately  laid  hold  of,  and  imer^ 
preted  in  the  moft  unlhnited  fenfe.  They  had  on 
other  occafions  been  gradually  cocroachmg  on  the 
executive  power  of  the  crown,  which  forms  its 
principal  and  moft  natural  branch  of  authority  t 
but  with  regard  to  Ireland,  they  at  once  alTumed 


it,  fully  and  entirely,  as  if  delivered  over  to  them 
rcatcDcd  Dublin  with  an  immcdialc  figgc*  Botb   byarr^^uUrgift.  And  to  this  ufurpaiion  the  king 

was 
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wat  obliged  paifivdy  to  fubmtt 
ioability  to  refift,  and  left  he  fhould  cxpofe  hlm- 
iclf  ftill  more  to  the  charge  of  favouring  the  re- 
beU ;  a  reproach  eagerly  thrown  upon  him  by  the 
popular  party,  at  Toon  a«  they  heard  that  the  Jri(h 
pretend^  to  a^  by  his  commU&on.  Niiy,  while 
they  pretended  the  utnioft  zeal  againft  the  infur- 

gents,  they  took  no  fteps  for  their  fuppreffiony 
ut  fuch  as  Ukewife  gave  them  the  fuperiority  in 
tbofe  coromotionsy  which  they  forefaw  muft  be 
foon  excited  in  England.  They  levied  money  un- 
der pretence  of  the  Irilh  expedition,  but  refcrvcd 
It  for  purpofes  which  concerned  them  oaore  near- 
ly :  they  took  arms  from  the  king's  magazines, 
hut  ftill  kept  them  with  a  fecret  intention  of  roa- 
Idng  ufe  of  them  againft  himfelf :  whatever  law 
they  deemed  necelTary  for  aggrandizing  them- 
felves,  they  voted,  under  colour  of  enabling  them 
to  recover  Ireland ;  and  if  Charles  with- held  his 
royal  afl^nt,  the  refufal  was  imputed  to  thole  per- 
nicious counfels,  which  at  firft  excited  to  Popiih 
itbeliion,  and  which  ftill  threatened  total  ruin  to 
the  Proteftant  intcreft  throughout  his  dominions. 
And  though  no  forces  were  for  a  long  time  fent 
over  into  Ireland,  and  veij  little  money  remitted 
during  the  extreme  diftrefs  of  that  kingdom ;  Co 
itrong  was  the  people's  attachment  to  the  com- 
mons, that  the  fitult  was  not  imputed  to  thofe 
piqMs  zealots,  whofe  votes  breathed  nothing  but 
death  and  deftru<5tioa  to  the  IriOi  rebels.  The 
condua  of  the  parliament  towards  the  kuig  now 
lyDcamc  exceedingly  unreafonable,  unjuft,  and 
qruel.  It  was  thought  proper  to  frame  a  general 
rtmonft ranee  of  the  ftatc  of  the  kingdom  5  and 
accordingly  the  committee,  which  at  the  firft  meet- 
ing of  the  parliament  had  been  chofen  for  that 
purpofe,  were  commiodcd  to  finifh  their  under- 
taking. The  king  returned  from  Scotland,  Nov. 
»5tb,  1641.  He  was  received  in  London  with  the 
.  ihouts  and  acclamations  of  the  popuUce,  and 
with  every  demonftration  of  regard  and  affedioo. 
Sir  Richard  Ooumay,  lord  mayor,  a  man  of  great 
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both  bccaufe  of  clofcly  comicdcd  with  that  of  the  crorta,  t| 
openly  told  t!ie  upper  houfe,  that  *^  thq  thi 
felves  were  the  reprefcntativcs  of  the  wboie  bo 
of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  peers  were  ootta 
but  individuals,  who  held  their  feats  to  apani 
lar  capacity;    and  therefore,  if  their  lomik 
would  not  confent  to  ads  ncxdiary  br  the  pnl 
vation  of  the  people,  the  commons,  together  1 
fuch  of  the  lords  as  were  more  fenfiblc  of  tbcdw 
ger,  muft  join  together  and  rcprdent  the  vjsa 
to  his  majefty."    £very  method  proper  for abaj 
ing  the  people  was  now  put  in  pndic^  iM 
commons  alfi^^ed  continual  fearsof  deftrodU  j 
themfelves  and  totlie  whole  natioo.  Tbcycic^ 
the  people  by  never  ceafiog  inquiries  after  coc^ 
rades,  by  reports  of  iofurnedions  hj  fieigpcdk 
telligence  of  inrafions  from  abroad*  ^bydi^ 
veries  of  dangerous  combinations  at  boiBe,afaH^ 
Papifts  and  their  adherents*    When  Chaib  (£4 
miiTed  the  guard,  which  they  had  ordered 
his  abfence,  they  complained;  and,  spoo 
promifing  them  a  new  guard  under  the 
of  the  cat!  of  LindeCiy,  they  abfi^iuuly  vdi 
the  offer  2  they  ordered  halberts  to  be  hm^i 
into  the  hall  where  they  aflembkd,  and  ths)«i 
ed  them  felves  againft  thofe  conrfpinicics  \«ith  viad 
they  (aid  they  %Mcre  hourly  threatened.  S<^ 
reduced  ofttcers,  and  young  gentlemen  of  tk  i^ 
of  court,  during  this  time  of  diftrefe  and  di£{q 
ofl^red  their  fervice  to  the  king.    Betwen  iM 
and  the  populace  there  pafled  tirequentikinBiAN 
which  eodod  not  without  bloodihccL   By  «if  ^ 
reproach,  thefc  gentlemen  gave  \hc  popuha 
name  of  Rotrndbeads^  on  account  of  ibcb^ 
cropt  hair;  nhiie  tb«y  <liHiDguilhed  the 
by  the  name  of  Cavaliers*    And  thus  the 
which  was  before  fufficiently  provided  vi^ 
gious  as  well  as  civil  caufes  of  quarrel,  «• 
(applied  wjth  party  names,  under  which  theBR 
tions  might  fignalize  their  mutual  hatred.  Tw 
tumults  continued  to  increafe  about  Wefta^ 
and  Whitehall    The  cry  continually  itSfxm 
againft  biihops  and  rottem- hearted  hrdt^   Tfce » 


merit  and  authority,  had  promoted  thefc  favour.     ^ ^  

able  difpofuions ;  and  had  engaged  the  populace,  mer  efpecially,  being  ealily  diftin^uiQiable  byiW 

who  io  lately  infulted  tlic  king,   to  give  him  habit,  and  being  the  obje^  of  violent  hatrrfi* 

thefe  marks  of  their  dutiful  attachment.    But  all  all  the  fedanes,  were  ezpofed  to  the  iDollii* 

the  pleafure,  which  Charles  reaped  from  this  joyful  gerous  infults.    The  Abp.  of  Yiirk,  hating  W 

reception,  was  iopn  damped  by  the  remonftrance  abufed  by  the  populace,  baftily  called  tw^H 

of  the  commons, 'which  was  prefented  to  him  to-  of  his  brethren.    By  his  advice  a  proteftitios  «* 

gether  with  a  petition  of  the  like  nature.    The  drawn  and  addrefled  to  the  king  and  tbehos^ 

bad  counfels  which  he' followed  were  there  com-  lords.    The  biAiops  there  iet  forth,  thattbo^ 

plained  of;  his  concurrence  in  the  Irifti  rebellion  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  fit  and  toUS 

plainly  infmuatcd;  the  fchcme  laid  for  the  intro-  pariiament,  yet  in  coming  thither  they  had i<J 

duaion  of  popery  and  fuperftition  was  inveighed  menaced,  arfaulted,  aflSootcd,  by  the  unnlyMJ 

aeainft ;  and  for  a  remedy  to  all  thefe  evils,  the  titude,  and  could  no  longer  with  (afcly  a«o« 

king  was  defired  to  entruft  every  office  and  com-  their  duty  m  the  houfe.  For  4hi&  ftaibo  they  p^ 

ipand  to  perfons  in  whom  his  parliament  ihould  .  -•  •  -* 
have  caufc  to  confide.  By  this  phrafe,  which  was 
very  often  repeated  in  all  the  memorials  and  addref- 
^s  of  that  time,  the  commons  meant  themfelves 
and  their  adherents.  To  this  remonftrance  Charles 
WAS  obliged  to  make  a  civil  reply,  notwithftanding 


tefted  againft  all  laws,  voUs,  and  reioIutioBSiJ| 
null  and  invahd,  which  (boukl  pals  durisg  n 
tin^  of  their  forced  abfcncc  This  pn)trf^ 
which,  though  juft  and  legal,  was  cottiniy  * 
timed,  was  figncd  by  ia  biihops,  and  co«bb» 
cated  to  the  king,  who  haftily  approwdit*  A« 


his  fubjeds  h^d  tranfgrcflrcd  all  bounds  of  refphe^    fbon  as  it  was  prefented  to  the  kjrds,  thst  Jw« 

•     "^  ' ^f  i-^  -     defired  a  conference  with  the  coo«**'***»7j!* 

they  informed  of  this  uncxpedcd  protot^ 
The  opportunity  was  (cized  with  joy  ^^^t 
An  impeachment  of  high  treafoo  was  imaww 
IcDt  up  agaioa  the  biOM^ps,  as.  c<^*°*^ 
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and  even  good  manners  in  their  treatment  of  him, 
U  would  be  tedious  to  point  out  every  inrafion 
of  the  perogativc  now  attempted  by  the  commons: 
but  finding  them  ft  Ives  at  laft  likely  to  be  oppofed 
by  the  nobility,  who  (aw  their  own  depreilioa 


^    N    a 


JU^fOi  ibe  fundamental  law,  and  to  invalidate 
Xk  authcHrity  of  the  legiflaturc  They  were,  on 
Jix  firft  demand,  (equcltcied  from  j^rliament,  and 
y^mitted  tocttftody.  No  man  in  either  houfe 
fcutun^d  to  fpeak  a  word  in  their  ▼indication  :  fo 
^uch  was  every  one  difplcafed  at  the  egregious 
jmpmdcoce  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  One 
jftfrfoo  (aid,  that  he  did  not  believe  ihem  guilty 
W  high  treafon ;  but  that  they  wer<?  ^ari  ma^, 
0d  therefore  defired  that  they  might  he  fent  to 
Ittdlam,  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  royal  inte- 
iA  I  but  it  (bop  felt  a  much  greater  from  the  im- 
pudcncc  of  the  king  himfelf.  Charles  had  long 
fcpprcflTcd  his  refentment,  and  only  drove  to  gra- 
wf  the  commons  by  the  grcatnefs  of  bis  concef- 
fions;  but  finding  that  all  his  compliance  had  but 
hoeatd  their  demands,  he  could  no  longer  con- 
tun.  He  gave  oiders  to  Herbert  his  attorney  ge- 
neral to  enter  an  acculation  of  high  treafon,  in  the 
fcwfe  of  peers,  againfl  lord  Kimbolton,  one  of 
w  maft  popular  men  of  his  partyi  together  with 
fee comroopcrs,  Sir  Arthur  Hailerig,  HoIliSjHamb- 
IfeR)  P)vn,  and  Strode.  The  articles  were,  that 
fey  had  traiteroufly  endeavoured  to  fubtert  the 
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among  the  Jews,  when  they  intended  to  abanddil 
.their  princes.  When  the  commpns'aiTemBled 
the  next  day,  they  pretended  the  ^reatcft  terror'; 
and  paifed  an  unanimous  tote,  t&at  the:  king  hafd 
violated  their  privilcgefl,  and  that  they  could  ndt 
affemble  again  in  the  fame  place,  till  they  Ihould 
obtain  fatisfa^ion,  and  have  n  guard  for  their  ii" 
curity.  The  king  had  retired  to  Windfor,  and 
from  thence  he  Wrote  to  the  parliament,  fiiakin^ 
every  conceffion,  and  promiling  every  fatisfa^ion 
in  his  power.  But  they  were  iiefolvcd  to  acL'c|5t 
of  nothing,  unkfs  he  would  difcovcr  hia  ad vircra 
in  that  illegal  meafure ;  a  condition  to  whicfi» 
they  knew,  that,  without  rendering  himfelf  for  c- 
vcr  contemptible,  he  cou!^  hot  pofliWy  fubmit. 
The  commons  had  already  ftrfpt  the  king  of  al- 
moft  all  his  privileges ;  the  bilhops  were  fled,  the 
•judges  were  intimidated;  it  now  only  remained, 
after  feeuring  the  church  and  the  law,  that  they 
(hould  get  poflcflion  of  (he  fword  alfo.  The  pow- 
er of  appointing  governors  apd  generals,  and  of 
levying  armies,  was  ftill  a  remaining  prerogatiVic 
of  the  ciown.    Having  therefore  6? It  magnified 

,    ^  -_  their  terrors  of  Popery,  which  perhaps  they  a6- 

J^wamental  laws  and  gpyernmentpf  the  kingdom,    tually  dreaded,  they  proceeded  to  petition  that 


*»lcpri«c  the  king,  of  his  re^al  power,  and  to  im 
ISfe  on  bis  fubje^s  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
•thority ;  that  they  had  invited  a  foreign  array 
^invade  the  kingdom;  that  they  had  aimed  it 
rfwertrng  tjic  v^i^  rjght  and  being  pf  parliamtrnts ; 
jri  a^ually  railed  and  countenanced  tumults  a- 
pftft  the  king.  Meu  had  Icarce  leifure  to  won- 
<tf  at  -the  precipitancy  and  imprudence  qf  this 
•pcacbmeot,  when  they  were  aftonifhed  by  an- 
ftrr  fBcafure  Aill  more  rath  and  unfupported. 
■^  iS?fjeant  at  arms,  in  the  ^:ing'3  name,  de- 


the  tower  m'ght  be  put  into  their  hands ;  and  that 
Hull,  Portfmotith,  and  tfic  fleet,  fhoUld  be  in- 
ji-  ufted  to  perfons  of  their  chooflng.  Thefc  were 
rcquefls,  the  comply in^^  ^ith  which  fubveitcd 
what  remained  of  the  conftitiition ;  however,  fuch 
>as  ^hc  ncceflity  of  the  times,  that  they  were 
.firft  conjefted,  and  then  j,rantcd.  At  lail  every 
compliance  only  increafing  the  avidity  of  making 
frefh  demands,  the  commons  defired  to  have  a  mi- 
litia, raifed  and  governed  by  fuch  ofHcerj  and 
corfimanders  as  they  Aoiild  nominate,  under  pre- 


fiidcd  of  Uic  houfe  the  fcve  members,  and  was    tcnce  of  fccuripg  them  from  the  Irifti  P/.pi'ls,  of 


wham  they, were  undpr  great  apprehenfion.— 
Charles  now  firft  ventured  to  put  a  ftop  to  \\\%  con- 
ceffions.  rie  was  then  at  Dover  attending  the  queen 
'and  the  princcfs  of  Orange,  who  thought  rt  prudent 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  jfic  replied  to  the  petition, 
that  he  had  not  now  leifurc  to  conlider  a  matter 
of  fuch  great  importance ;  and  therefore  would 
defer  an  anfv^'er  till  his  return.    But  the  commods 


back  without  any  pofitive  anfwer.  This 
„foJlo,wed  by  a  cdndu^  (llH  mor^  cjctraordirtary. 
Scuext  day,  the  king  himfelf  entered  the  houfe 
fcoipmi^ns  alone,  advancing  tluough  the  "hall, 
Aoc  all  t^c  ipcrabers  ftood  up  to  receive  him. 
lie  ipeaier  withdrew  from  his. chair,  and  the 
1^  took  poflcflion  of  it.  Having  feated  him- 
ft  and  loo^kcd  round'  hini  for  fome  time,  be 
id  the  hou(c«  that  he  was.forry  foe  thc.occaiion  *  aHe^ed,*that  the  dangers  and  diftempern  of  the 

*"' '       '*'       '' '  -         ..  nation  were  fuch  as  could  endure  no  longer  delay  J 

and  imlcrs  the  Icin^  ffiould  fpeedily  comply  with 
their  demands,  they  (hould  be  obhged,  both  f6r 
irs  fafety  and  that  of  the  kingdom,  to  embodf  a 

^ ,      _    __  ,  miptia  liy  the  authority  of  both  houfes.    In  their 

her  any  of  ihcra  were  in  the, houfe;  but  |  rcnionftra.iccs  to  the  king,  they'  deflred  evca 
^  fpeaker  f4l!i3g  on  his  knees,  repUed,  th'at  to  "be  j;)crmittitd-  to*  command  the  army  for  an 
^had  iJcitiic'r'c>c6l'io  fee  ridr  tongue  to  fpeak,  appointed  time ;  which 'fo  enfpcrated  him,  that 
i  that  place,  put  a*  tW  Jioiifc  was  pleafed  to  ^  be 'exclaimed, '  **  !No,  not  h)r  an  hour.**  Thit 
\ft^  bim  ^.and  jb<  afVd  pardon  foif  ocing  able  anfwer  broke  olTthe  treaty  ;  and  both  fides  refol- 
>  pjrj:  no  other  anfwerl  'The'  lir^g  ixi  for  Ved  to  have  recourfe  to  arms. — Charles,  taking 
rmt  time,  tp  fee  if  the  rxcufcd  were  prtfent ;  but  "the  prince  of  Wales  with  hiro,  retired  to  YoHk, 
.«.  i.^^in^iL-L^A  1  r '. L  i- „•_  i.T.  _„.__     yuhcvc.hc  fbuiid  the  people  more  loyal,  and  hb 


ktt  forced  him  Xhither  ;  that  he  was  Come  in  pcr- 

r  to  fcize  the  members  whom  pc  had  accufcd 
high  treafon i  feeing  they  would  not  deliver 
Mn  op  to  bi^fcrjeant  at  arpi^   ^l\cn  addrdling 
ifclf  to.tbe   fpcaker,    he   deOred   to    kndw. 


ky  had'cfcipcd  a  f^ w^ minutes  be for^hi^  cjjtry. 
*hus  dt/jippojnted,  perplciced,  ahc^.ooc  knowing 
Hwhooi  toTclVt'lic  .n^xt  pro(!eeded  amidit  the 
wcdircs  of  the  populace,  who  continued  to  cry 
ut,  Prhfl^^I  priv'Jeg^l  tq  the  comjnpacoun- 
;l  of  tHc'Oty,  and  made  his  complaiat  to  them, 
"he  comxpan  coupcO  anfwered.hls  complaints  by 
contemptuous  filcnce ;  and,  on  his  return,  one 
F  the  populace,  mpre  infolent  than  the  reft,  cried 


caufe  hacked  by  a  more  numerous  party  than  he  had 
expeiledJ  '  The  queen,  wfau  was  in  Holland,  was 
making  facc^fsful  levies  of  men  and  ammunition^ 
by  fcUiiig  the  i  rown  jewels.  But  before  wir  was 
openly  decl/ired,  the  (hadow  of  a  negudatfoH  was 
carried  on  rather  witbi  a  defign  to  pleafir  the  peo- 
ple than  with  any  view  of  reconciliation.  'Fhe 
parliament  fent  him  the  conditions  on  which  thef 
w^rt  wfllii^g  to  come  to  an  agrcctM&t.  Their  dc» 
-^  - f'*'   '       ^it  -  Jf»^^ 
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mands  were  contained  in  19  propofitions,  and  a-  minion  of  the  Tea. 
mounted  to  almoft  a  total  fprrender  of  motiarc^cal 
Authority.  Tbef  required  that  no  man  (hould  re- 
ipain  in  the  council  whp  was  not  a^ceabte  to  par- 
liament; diat  no  deed  of  the  kin^'i  ihould  baVe 
validity  unleiii.  it  pafled  the  council,  and  was  at- 
tefted  under  thcjr  hand ;  and  that  all  the  oncers 
of  ftate  (hoiild  be  chpfen  with  confent  of  parlia* 
ment ;  that  npne  of  the  royal  faimily  ihould  numry 
without  confcnt.  of  parliament  or  council ;  that 
the  laws  (hould'  be  executed  againft  Catholics ; 
,  that  the  votes  of  poptih  lords  (hould  be  excluded-; 
'  that  the  reformation  pf  the  Ifturgy  and  Church 
government  (hould  take  place  according  to  the 
advice  of  parliament;  that  the  ordinance  with 
.regard  to  tne  militia  be  (iibmitted  to ;  that  tie 
juHice  of  parliament  may  pafs  upon  alfddinquents ; 
that  a  general  pardon  be  granted  with  fuch  er- 
ceptions  as  (hoiild  be  advifed  by  parliament;  that 
ihe  forts  and  caftles  be  difpofcd  of  by  confcnt  of 
parliament  ;  and^  that  na  peers  be  xxiade  but  with 
confent  of  botli  houfes. .  War  on  any  terms 
was  ^fteemedy  by  the  l^ing  and  all  his  counfellors, 
preferable  to  (b  ignominious  a  peace.  Charles 
accordingly  reibhred  to  fupport  his  authprity  by 
force  of  arms..  **  His  towns  (he  (aid)  were  taken 
frota  him  ;  His  (hips»  his  army,  and  his  moncj  : 
but  there  filll  remained  to  him  a  goo^  caufe,  and 
the  hearts  of  his  loya)^  fubjeds;  which  with  God's 
l>le(Iing,  he  doubted  not*  wduld  recover  all  tEe 
jrtit*"  doUcifliog  tlicrefore  fom^  forces,  he  ad* 
vanced  (buthw^ds,  and  erc^ed  his  royal  ft'andani 
at  Nottingham.  The  king  found  himfelf  (Support- 
ed in  tHe  civil  war  by  the  nobility  and*  principal 
centry ;  who  dreading  V  total  confuiion  ol  rank 
^om  the  fury  of  the  populace,  ihlilted  themfelres 
.under  the  banner  of  then*  monarchy  The  concur- 
rence of  the  biihops  and  the  church  of  ^ngfand 
4lfo  increafcd  the  adherents  of  the  l^ing^  but  it  ma^ 
be  affirmed,  that  the  high  monarchical  do^ftvine^  (o 
much  inculcated  by  the  clergy,  had  dene  him 
ifiuch  ijl.  The  maiority  pi  thf  nobilify  apd  geptry, 
^  who  now  attended  thcking  in  hfs  didVeflfes,  breath- 
'cd  the  ipirii  of  liberty  as  well  as  of  Ibyalt/ia^lcf 
Aa  the  hopes  of  his'  fubmitting  to  a  limited  aod 
legal  government  they  were  wHling  to  (acrifice 
their  lives  and  fortunes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
city  of  London*  and  moft'  ot  the  g^at  corpora- 
tions, tobk'ifjatt  with  the  parliament;  and  ador- 
ed with  zeal  t^ofc  democraticalprindplei  on!  which 
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All  the  magaxines  of  vm  ik 
ammunition  they  firized  at  fiift ;  and  thor  Etc! 
intercepted  the  greateft  part  of  t&ok  (ent  by  tk 
queen  mm  Holland*  The  king,  b  order  to  ans 
his  followers,  was  obliged  to  borrow  the  weaposa 
of  thetrain'd  batids,  under  promlfeofreftorii^thes 
as  foon  as  peace  (hould  be  (ettled.  The  ii2!crt 
and  qualities  of  his  adherents  alone  gare  tbe  \js^ 
fome  hopes  of  compenfation  for  all  the  adf«)t^ 
po(re(fed  by  his  adveHaries.  Matt  bravery  ££ 
a^vity  were  expe^ed  from  the  nobles  and  gts- 
try,  than  from  tbe  multitndc.  Aod  as  the  IkM 
gentlemen,  at  their  ow^n  expenccylevihi  aod ar» 
ed  their  tenants,  befides  their  attachment  to  tk^ 
ma(i'ers,  gteater  force  and  courage  were  to  be  a 
peeled  from  theie  ruftic  troops,  than  from  tbe  n 
cious  and  enervated  populace  of  citfes.  HidtSt 
pariiameritary  forces,  however,  exerted  thttt^ 
at  firit,  they  might  Ikave  eafily  dilfipatcd  tbe  (isa 
number  the^  Idng  had  been  able  to  coDe^  in 
whieh  amotinted  to  Ho  more  than  9oo  hotU  m 
300  foot ;  while  his  enemies  were  wzthia  a  n 
days  march  of  Aifh  with  6000  men.  In  a  ^ 
time  tbfe  parfiamentary  army  were  e*dcrrda 
niarcli  to  Northadipton ;  and  the  eari  of  E&j 
who  had  joined  them,  found  the  whole  to  imid 
to  15,000.  The  king's  army  too  was  (boo  1^ 
forced  irom  all  quarters  ^  but  ftill,  liavix^oo&a 
capable  of  coping  With  the  patUaitoitaiT  ;rsf 
ic  tKotight  it  prudent  to  retire  to  Dei^.  & 
ffom  Xhcnac  to  Shrew(bury,  to  counteoanct  £ 
levies,  wb'ich  hi^  friends  weilc  mak:tig  in  thoie  prt 
At  Wellington,  a  day's  march  from  Shreirtk^i 
he  made  a  reade^vods  of  all'  his  frirces,  aad  cs^ 
bis  militaiy  orders  to  be  rtfad  at  the  bead  of  eve! 
regiinnit.  Tliat  te  might  bind*  him/etfbf  nA 
procal  obligations,  he  here  prote((ed  folcmslyt* 
fore  hh  whol^  army,  that  lie  would-  maistiia  'i 
Protedanc  religion  according  to  the  cbtncb  a 
England  ;  that  he  would  govern  aceordis^tst 
known  ftatiites  ind  cuf^oms  of  the  kibgdoo;!* 
particularly,  that  he  would  dbfbrve  inviolal^^ 
the  laws  to'^^hich  he  had' given  his  confent  ^ 
(liis  parliament,  Sec.  V^hOe  Charles  lay  at  SI 
bury,  he  received  the'  news  of  an  adSon,  tbe  i 
whicH  had  happened'  in  thefe  parti,  and  «bcr 
his  part]^  was  vijftoriouS.  On  the  ^PP^^^^^ 
conuiiobonf  ih  EngliUid,  the  princes  Rupert  a| 
Maurice,  font  6?  the  unfortunate  ekdor  palaar 
had  offered  fh^ir  faeces  to  the  Kng ;  ao^  t 


thefe  afTemblics  yircre  iVutlded'.,   The  c'xarqple^of    former  at  ^at  time  comtku^dedTa  body  of 


.  the  Dutch  commonwealth',  too,  where  nbcrj^y  {lad 
.  fo  happily  fuppprted  in<hiftry,  made  the  tomun^- 
'  cial  pait  of  the  na!ion  dcBrous  to  fee  a  Kkc  forni 
of  |:ovemment  efUbli(&cd  in  Ei^land.    Atuiy  fci- 
milies  alfo,  whp  had^enrich^  tfiemfclvd  by  com- 
n^crcc,  (aw  with  indiguatiqn,  that»  notiyithrtaiuj- 
ijig  their  ©pulciice,  they  coidd  not  raife  themfelves 
I  tu  a  level  with  the  ancient  gentry  :  they  tEercfbre 
]  udhcrcd  to  a  power  by  wfiofe  fuccefs  they  ^pped 
to  acquire  rank  and  confideration.   Af  fira  cvefy 
\  advantage  (cemed'to  lie  againft  the  royal  CAute. 
^  The  king  was  totally  dcftit^Jte  pf  money.  -Eon- 
4on,  and  all  the  fei- ports  except  Ncwcaflle,  be- 
.  inp  In  the  hands  of  parliament,  they  .were  fecurc 
■  of  a  confidcrable  revenue  ;  and  the  (eaqaen  natu- 
rally followiog  the  difpofition  of  the  oorts  to  which 


which  had  been  fent  to  Worceflcr  to  watd  < 
motions  ^of  Eflei^,  vtrho  W2CI  marclung^towardftf 
cily.  Ko  footicf  iad  the  prince  arrived,  An  ^ 
(aw  forac  cavalry  of  tfic  cnethy  approacBr^  ** 
^atev  Withdvt  dWay  he' bf^rfkly  attsieked 
df  they  were  defiling  from  a'  laiic,  and  fonn^ 
f IicmfeWes.  Colonel  Saitdys  theii  commands  n 
billed^  t^e  wh6le  party  rodted,  fitd  poribed  ] 
bove  a  mile. ,  In  164  a,  OAot>eT  s^d,  bappeotd 
general  engageiyent  at  Edgehilt^  in  #hich,  thoq 
the  royali(ts  were  at  Rift  i lAorioos,  tBeir  iilipe»< 
(ity  loft  the  advantage  they  had  gained ;  aod  5H 
men  were  foufid  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  5ocj 
after  the  king  took  Ban>>ury  add  Readii^ ;  w 
defeated  two  regiments  of  his  enemies  at  Brcq 
fiprd,  takii^  590  prifons.    Thus  ended  the  c»fl 


raiiy  mmio wioe  toe  fluponiion  Of  tuc  oorts  to  which ,  ford,  taking  590  pruons.    Thus  cnaea  inc  c^ 
ttiCjK  btlotigcd,  \L&  parUaffcnthadThe'e&t&(£ilo-^  pilgVWtU^  i*ti  WMicbi  though  the  kipg  ^ 
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he  idvantsige,  yet  the  parliamcntaiy  trmy  bad 
ncreafcd  to  MvOoo  men,  and  was  moch  fuperior 

0  hM ;  nocwithftinding  which»thcy  offered  terms 

1  peace.  In  1643*  ^^e  treaty* was  carried  on, 
lut  without  any  ceflj&tion  of  hoftilities ;  and  in- 
eed  the  ocgoctatioo  went  no  farther  thfin  the  firft 
eaiand  on  each  fide  ;  for  the  parliament,  finding 
o  likelihood  of  coming  to  an  accommodation, 
iddenly  recalled  (heir  commilfioners*  On  the 
7th  April»  Reading  furrendered  to  the  parlia- 
Kntary  forces  under  the  <arl  of  Eflex,  who  com- 
landed  a  body  of  1 8,000  men.  The  ear!  of  Nor- 
^umberland  united  in  a  league  for  the  kpg  the 
oontiea  of  ^Northumberland,  Cumberland,  We(t- 
torelaadt  ^and  the  bifiiopric ;  and  Tome  time  afi^ 
qg^edoUier  counties  in  the  fame  aflbciation. 
le  alio  took  pofftji^on  gf  York,  and  dipodged 
le  forces  of  the  parliament  at  Tadcafter,  but  bis 
idory  was  not  dectfiye.  Other  advantaged  were 
h  nined  by  the  royaltiU  ;  the  mod  in^pprtaqt 
F  «»hich  was  the  battle  of  Str^rton,  wher«  the 
Oct  Waller«  who  commanded  the  parliament's 
rmy,  was  entirely  defeated,  and  .forced  to  fly 
qth  only  a  few  hoHe  to  Briftol.  This  happened 
0  the  x^th  July  ;  and  was  followed  lay  the  fiege 
f  that  aty,  which  furrended  to  prince  Rupert  op 
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powder  left,  and  other  provifions  in  the  tunc  pro- 
portion.   On  his  return  to  London,  he  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  king's  army,  with  whom  adefperate 
battle  enfued  at  Newbury  which  lafted  till  night- 
Thougb  the  vidory  was  left  undecided,  ElTex  next 
morning  proceeded  op  his  march,  and  reached 
London  in  (kfetv,  wh^re  fic  rccciTcd  the  applaufc 
for  his  condiiA  he  defervcd.    The  king  followed 
him  on  his  march ;  and  haying  taken  poffeflion  of 
Reading  after  the  earl  left  it,  he  there  eltablifhed 
a.^arrifpn,  and  ftraitened  by  that  means  Loncion 
and  the  quarters  of  the  enemy.   During  this  fum- 
mer,  the  carl,  now  qiarquU  of  Ncwcaftlc,  had 
raifed  a  coiitiderable  force  for  the  king  in  the 
lior  •  ;  and  great  hopes  pf  fuccefs  were  entertain- 
ed from  that  quarter.  There  appeared,  however, 
in  oppofition  to  him,  twp  men  on  Whom  the  e* 
▼cnt  of  the  war  finally  depended,  and  who  began 
about  this  time  to  be  remarked  for -iHeir  valour 
and  militaiy  condtid,    Thefc  were  Sir  Thomas* 
Fairfax,  fon  to  the  lord  of  that  name  ;  and  Olivdr 
Ctomw<n.    The  former  gained  a  confiderable  ad- 
vantage over  the  royalifts  at  Wakefield,  ahd  took 
general  Goring  prifoncf :  the  lattd- obtained  avic'- 
tory  at  Gain^orough^  over  a  party  commanded 

,, c^«^    - -^ '     by  the  gallant  Cavendifli,  who  peri/hed  in  the  ac- 

le  S5th  of  the  fame  month.    Though  the  taking   tion.    But  1>oth  t^efe  defeats  were  more  than  com- 
C3nftol.had  cbft  the  royalifts  dear,  yet  fuch  a   penfate^l  bj  the  total  rout  of  lordl^airfax  at  Ather- 
Vtioued  run  of  fuccels  had  gi^f  atly  dlf^irited  the    ton  moor,  and  the  difpeilion  of  his  army,  which 
ppofite  party ;  and  fudi  confofion  now  prevailed   happened  on  the  3  ift  of  July.    Aftei"  this  victory, ^ 
.London,  that  fome  propoled  to  the  king  to   the  marquis  of  Newcaille^lat  down  before  Hull' 
afch  diredly  to  that  city,  which  it  was  hoped   with  an  army  of  15^000  pien ;  bat  being  beat  off 
j^t  be  reduced  either  by  an  infurredion  of  the   bv  a  &lly  of  the  garrifon,  he  fuffered  fo  much  that ' 
mu,  by  vidory,or  by  treaty,  and  thus  an  end   he  thought  proper  to  ralfe  the  fiege.    About  the 
at  to  the  civil  diforders  at  once.    This  advice,   fame  time,  Manchefter,  who  advanced  from  the 
iwerer,  was  rcjcded,  on  account  .of  the  great  i^aflern  aflbciated  counties,  having  joined  Crom- 
ttkber  of  the  London  mifitia ;  and  it  wasrefolved   wdl  and' you  hg  Fairfax,  obtained  a  confiderable 
ft  to  reduce  Gloucefter,  in  confcquence  of  which  viAory  over  the  royalifts  at  Horn  caftle  ;  yirhere 

*  king  would  have  t^c  whole  courfe  gf^the  Sc-  thefe  two  officers  gained  no  fnj^ll  tcnown  by  thei*^ 
nmder  his  cotpmand.  The  rich  and  malcontenft  condu<5t.  The  Jcing's  party  ftill  remained  much ' 
JMtiesof  the  weft  hating  then  loft  all  protcAion  fuperior  in  thof(^ parts  of  England  ;  and  had  it  not 
om  their  friends,  mjght  be^enforced  to  .pay  large  been  for  the  gamfon  of  Hull,  which  kept  York- 
tttributions  as  an  atonement  for  their  difaffeC-  fhlre.in  awe,  a  conjundion  of  the  northern  forces 
M ;  an  open  cofnmunication  Could  be  preferved  with  the  army  in  the  fohth  might  have  been  made» 
(tvccn  Wales  andthefenewconquefts ;  andh^lf  and  had  brobably  enabled  the  king,  inftead  of  be- 
ic  kingdom  being  entirely  freed  from  the- enemy,  fieging  Gloucefter,  to  have  marched  dire<5tlyto' 
«  thus  united  ipto  one  firm  body,  might  be  London,  andT put  an  end  to  the  war.'  The  bktde 
>l>loycd  in  rc-eftablilhing  the  king^s  authority  of  Newbury  was  attended  with  fuch  lofs  on  both 
Jjwghout  the  remainder.  The  ficgie  of  GIoi^-  fideis,  that  it  put  an  ^nd  to  the  campaign  of  1643, 
«r  commenced  Auguft  loth;  but  being  dc-  by  obliging  both  parties  to  retire  in  to 'winter  quar- 
WW  by  Maflcy,  a  rcfolute  governor,  and  well  ters.  The  event  of  the  war  being  now  very  doubt« 
■™>p€d,  it  made  a  vigorous  defence!  The  con-  fb],  both  the  king  and  paHiannfent  began  to  look 
ojQaiion  at  London,  however,  was  as  great  as   for  afTiftance  from  other  nations.   The  former  caft 

«<  enemy  had  been  already  at  th^ir  gates ;  and    his  eyes  on  Ireland,  the  latter  on  Scotland.    The 

*  we  midft  of  the  general  confufion;  a  defign  was  parliament  of  England  had  invited  the  Scots,  firem 
"^oihjr  Waller  of  forcing  the  parliament  to  ac-  the  commencement  of  Che  civil  diflenfions,  to  in* 
V  of  fome^reafonable  conditions  Of  peace.  He  t^rpofe  their  mediation,' which  they  knew  would 
■Wed  his  defign  to  fome  others;  but  a  dilco-  bi  very  Httle  favourable  to  the  king,  and  which 
^'yj^og  made  of  their  proceedings,  he  and  two  for  that  feafon  he  had  declined.  £arly  in  fprin^ 
*w  were  condemned  to  death.  Waller,  how-  1643,  this  offer  of  mediation  had  been  rene^red, 
ij^^^pcd  with  a  fine  of  L.io,ooo.  The  cHy  with  no  better  fuccefs.  The  commiffioners  were 
■  Wooccfttr  in  the  mean  time  was  reduced  to  alfo  empowered  to  prels  the  king  to  a  compliance 
JJ  ^ttoft  extremity ;  and  the  pariiamcnt,  as  their  with  the  prcfbytcrian  worihip  and  difcipHne.  But 
V^ifce,  difpatched  Eflcx  with  an  army  of  this  he  abfolut^y  refixfed,  as  well  u  to  call  a  par-* 
g*l^?®«n,  in  order  to  force  the  king  to  raife  liament  Ui  Scotland ;  fo  that  the  commiffionerg^ 
^^oftbatdty.  This  he  accomplifbed ;  and  finding  themlelves  unable  to  prerail  in  anyone 
"^«  catered,  U)uod  pnly  one  barrel  of  gun-    of  thor  demands,  returned  home  highly  diflatif- 

Rrra  fie4" 
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Cf  (1.  Tbc  EngVifli  parliament  being  now  in  great 
diftrcfsi  fcnt  commilfioncrfi  to  Edinburgh,  to  treat 
of  a  more  dole  confederary  v  ith  the  .Scottifh  na- 
Con.  The  perfon  they  principally  trufted  to  on 
this  occaGon  wasi  Sir  lunry  Vme.  who  in  clo-, 
Guencc,  addrefe  and  capality,  as  well  as  In  art  and 
diflimulation,  wasnot  furp^nVd  by  any  one  in  that 
age  fo  famous  for  a^ive  t-ilents.  By  his  advice 
was  framed  at  Edinburgh  the  Solemn  L^ACuft 
i^ND  Covenant  ;  which  exceeded  all  former  pro- 
teflitions  anJ  vqws  taken  in  both  Kincdoms,  and 
long  maintained  its  credit  and  authority.  In  this 
COfcnant,  the  iubfcnbcrs,  befldes  fnga^^ing  mu- 
tually to  defend  each  other  againfl  all  opt^n^nts^ 
bound  therafelves  to  endeavour,  without  rci^ed 
of  perfops,  the  extirpation  of  popery  and  prelacy, 
iyiperftilion,  hcreiy,  and  profancnefs ;  to  main- 
tain the  fights  aod  privile^jcg  of  parliaments  to- 
gether WitB  the  king's  authority  i  and  to  difcover 
and  bring  to  juftice  all  incendiaries  and  malignants. 
They  vowed  aljpto  prefcrve  the  reformed  i^cligion 
cftab]i(bed  in  the  church  of  Scotland;  but  no  de- 
claration more  explicit  was  made  with  regird  to' 
Snglaod  and  Ireland,  thsln  thai  thcfe  kingdoms 
ihould  be  reformed  according  to'^he  word  of  God, 
aind  the  example  pf  the  piirefl  churches. 

(47.^  England,   ff'STOnY   or*   until   THfi 

ICINGS  COMPLETE  DEFEAT  AT  NasEBY.    Gfeat 

were  the  rejoicings  among  the  Scots,  that  they 
iliould  pe  the  happy  inftrumentt  of  extending- 
tbcir  mode  of  religion,  and  diffipating  (he  pro- 
found darknefa  in  which  the  neighbouring  nntioni 
were  involved,  ^nd  l>elng  determined  that  the 
fwor4  ftould  carry  qonviAion  to  all  refractory 
mindtt  they  prepared  >yitb  great  yigiUnce  and 
a^vity  for  iheit*  military  enterprizes ;  fo  that,  ba- 
ling added  to  tbeir  other  forces  the  troops  which 
acy  had  recalled  from  Irclan<),  they  were  ready 
out  the  end  of  the  year  to  enter  England,  un- 
der their  old  general  the  cad  of  Leven,  vrith  ^n 
urmy  of  abQvc  ao,ooo  men.  The  king,  to  fecuhc 
himlclf,  concluded  a  celfalion  of  airmn  with  the 
ififli  f ebeU,  a:^d  recalled  a  confidcrable  part  of 
his  army  From  Ireland.  Some  Iriib  catholics  came 
oyirer  with  thefe  troops,  and  joined  the  royal  ar- 
roy,  where  they  continued  the  farrie  01  ucltj.es  and 
ditorders  to  which  they  had  btcn  accuftrpmed* 
The  parliament  voted*  that  no  cjuartir  in  ariy  ic- 
t|op  AioiilU  be  given  then>.  Biit  prince  Riipert, 
by  making  (omc  rcprifals,  foon  reprcflfed  this  in- 
humanity. The  campaign  of  1 644*  proved  at  fi» It 
^vourablc  to  the  royal  caiife,  though  afterwards 
quit|!  the  reverfe.  Tlie  Irifh  forces  were"  l^^ndcd 
at  Moftyne  in  North  Walps,  and  put  under  the 
Qommind  pf  lord  Biron.    They  bcjicged  and 
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part  expofed  to  Fairfax,  being  beat  from  tWtr 
pod,  retired  into  the  church  of  Aden,  whet 
they  were  all  taken  prifoners.    The  other  rctrtat- 
63  with  precipitation  ;  and  tha«  was  dtifipitcd  tb^ 
whole  body  of  forces  which  had  comt  from  Irr- 
land.    This  happened  on  the  25th  of  Jamarf} 
and  on  the  1  ith  of  April,  Colonel  BeDafh  w©  t». 
tally  defeated  at  Selby  in  Yorkftiire,  by  ^  The 
mas  F^Tirfay,   who  had  returned  from  Cfceftire 
with  his  victorious  forces.  Being  af^erwanii  joil. 
ed  by  lord  Leven,  the  two  gencrali*  fat  iomv  b^ 
fore  York ;  but  being  unable  to  n>veft  that  csj 
Completeiy,they  contented  themtelvcs  witbiDctJffl- 
liifKling  it  by  a  loofe  blockade.     Hopeton,"h**af 
atTcmbled  a  body  of  i4,oco  mcrr,  endeavoured  to 
break  into  Suflex,  Kent,  attd  the  fontbcmafxv 
rftion,  which  feemed  well  dtfpofed  to  rccart  tea; 
but  was  defeated  by  Waller  at  Cheringtoo.  At 
Newark,  however,  prince  Ruprrt  totafly  defeat- 
ed the  parliamentary  army  whfch  bcfiegcd  tiat 
place ;  and  thus  preferved  the  croiiimunicafioc  &• 
pen  bet  ween  the  king'snorthcm  and  forutbenrqar. 
ters.    The  great  advantages  the  pariiamrat  h*^ 
gained  in  the  north,  feemed  now  to  pronwfc  t'^ta 
complete  furcefs.    Manchefter  having  taken  L* 
coin,  had  united  his  army  to  that  of  Lerenff^ 
Fairfax ;  and  York  was  now  clofely  befieted  bf 
f  heir  numcrmis  force?.    That  town,  thougorftv^ 
roudy  defended  by  the  marquis  of  Kctrcaftlr,  vj 
reduced  to  the  laft  exttcmitv,  when  priacc  Ru- 
pert, havir.g  joinrd  Sir  Chariet  Lucas  whoce> 
mandcd  Newcafllc's  horfe,  haftcned  to  iti  rd^f 
with  an  army  of  20,000  men.  TJic  Scots  and  par- 
liamentary generals  ralfed  the  ficge,  and  drt*  a 
on  Marfton  moor.     Prince  Rup^  approadai 
the  town  by  anothet  quarter,  and  intcrpofirg  f if 
river  Oufe  between  him  and  the  enemy,  isk'f 
joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Newcaftle.  Tbt  iktJ 
quU  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  that  bivi:^  ^ 
uiccefsfuUy  effc^cd  hia^  pnrpofc,  he  oujiittcte 
contented  with  the  prefent  advantages,  and  !f^ 
the  enemy,  now  much  diminlfhed  by  tlietr  kf^ 
and  difcouraged  by  theb*  ill  fucccls,  to  diffbbt  H 
Jhoije  mutual  diffcnlions  which  had  beguotoukf 
place  among  them.    The  prince,  bowevtr,  Irc^ 
ricd  on  by  his  natural  impctuofity,  gave  iaiottt- 
atc  orders  for  fighting.    The  battle  was  M,  ti* 
royal  army  entirely  pufhed  off  the  field,  laJ  tiff 
tr^in  of  artillery  taken.     Immediately  aftfr  tit* 
the  nriarquis  of  |Ccwcaile  left  the  kingdom,  m 
prince  Rupert  retired  into  Lanc:»fhire.  T(Hi»J« 
lur rendered  ih  a  few  days,  and  Newcaftk  t:krt 
b>  (iorm.    This  *ras  a  fatal  blow  to  tht  tori 
caufe,  and  far  frofh  being  balanced  by  ta  *in> 
toojc     t.ige  gajiicd  at  proj^redy  bridge  by  the  kifig^ 
the  callfcs  of  FJa warden,   Beeftoh,  Adon,  and    Waller,  or  even  by  the  difarmiiTg  of  Elb*it''>^ 


IJeddington  houic.  Noplace  in  Cheihiie  or  the 
neighbourhood  now  adhered  to  the  parliament, 
except  Lantwicb;  and  to  ^i^  pla^-^e  Bit  on  laid 
fiegc  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Sir  Thomas  Faif- 
fax,  alarmed  at  fo  p*eat  a  pi-ogrefs,  afTembled  an 
a^m^  ot  4090  men  m  Yorkmirc  j  and  having  join- 
ed S*r  WiUiam  Brcrctbu,  Was  appioaching  to  the 
camp  of  the  royalifts.  Biron  and  his  foldiers,  c- 
latcd  with  their  fuccc0e5  in  Iceland,  entertained  a 
inpft  profound  contempt  for  their  enemies.   Fair 


tc8,  which  happened  on  the  ifl  of  Septctti-R- 
\)n  the  2^th  October,  another  battle  wasfottfi^ 
at  Ncwbuiy,  in  which  the  royalilts  wrre  vorftd^ 
but  foon  arfcf  retrieved  their  hononf  at  Iknt^i' 
ton  caflle,'  which  finlflftd  the  campaign  of  16*^ 
In  1645,  i  ncgoclation  was  ag.^ui  let  onfiwft*'^ 
the  combiinioncrs'mct  at  Uxbridge  on  thc;:^ 
of  January  ;  but  it  was  foon  found  fwpuffi^J' 
come  to  any  agreement.  The  dcmandi  o»  ^ 
parliament  were  exorbitant ;  and,  what  wm  worfef 


to  (uddenly  attacked  their  camp.    The  f^Velling    their  torn  totffioners  owned  them  to  be  nrtlnng^' 
Cl  the  river  by  a  thaw  dTvidcfl  Ihcir  army*    That    prcUiainarje»«    The  king  was  required  to  iti^ 
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f  OcM'frdm  a  gcncfral  pardon,  40  of  l!he  mm 
ifkkrable  of  hit  Englifh  fubjcAs.  and  19  of  hit 
If,  together  with  all  the  popilh  recufants  vrho 
I  borfi  arms  for  him.  Tt  wat  mfifted  thit  4^ 
re,  with  all  the  member*  of  cither  houfe  who 
! latin  the  parliament  called  by  the  king  at 
M,  alt  lawryf  rs  and  divines  who  had  embraced* 
king's  party,  OiouM  be  rendered  incapable  of 
oflicc,  be  forbid  the  exercifc  of  their  profef- 
\t  be  prohibited  from  coming  within  the  verge 
teeoort,  and  forfeit  the  third  of,  their  efVates 
Ik  parliament.  It  was  required,  that  whoc- 
tod  born  arms  for  the  khig  flioald  forfeit  the 
i  of  their  eflates,  or  if  that  did  not  fuffioe, 
fettft,  for  the  payment  of  public  debt«.  It 
4fb  demanded  that  the  court  of  wards  (hould 
AoKfhed  $  that  all  the  considerable  officers  of 
^wn,  and  all  the  judges,  fhould  be  appoint- 
9f  parliament ;  and  that  the  right  of  peace  and 
ftouM  not  be  exercifed  without  confent  of 
tetnt.  A  little  before  the  commencement 
Ik  fhiiflefs  treaty,  the  parliament,  to  (how 
f  determined  reibhition  to  proceed  in  the  fame 
Aty  method  in  which  they  had  begun,  brought 
kfcock  A^.  Land,  wfco  had  long  been  a 
•n  in  the  tower.  While  tlic  king**  afRiira 
i#ent  to  ruin  in  England,  they  teemed  ro  re- 
iKttle  in  Scotland,  through  thecondu^  and 
ir  of  the  earl  of  Montro^,  a  young  nobleman 
If  returned  from  his  trarcls.  He  had  been 
lABced  to  the  king ;  bat  not  meeting  with  aft 
iible  reception,  had  gone  over  to  the  cove* 
it*,  aod^been  a^ive  in  ferwarding  all  theif 
ftce.  Being  comraiflloncd,  however,  by  the 
fcr,  to  wait  upon  king  Charles,  while  the  army 

*  Berwick,  he  was  fo  g^ihed  by  the  careflVs 
ht  monarch,  that  he  thenceforth  devoted 
Iff  entirely,  though  fccrctly,  to  hit  fervicc. 
ittrmptlng  to  form  ^n  afTociation  in  favour  of 
fml  tiufc,  Montroie  was  quickly  thrown  in» 
™»* ;  but  being  again  releafed»  he  found  the 
f  ready  to  ghrc  ear  to  bis  coonfels,  which  were 
he  boUeft  and  moit  daring  k'md.  Though  the 
Ik  tiatfeif  of  Scotland  was  occupied  by  the  co- 
Wttt,  though  great  irmtes  were  kept  on  foot 
•ttn,  tnd  every  place  guarded  by  a  vigilant 
Miration,  he  omlcrtook  by  his  own  credit, 

Aat  of  the  few  friends  to  the  king  who  rc- 
M,  to  rajfe  fnch  commotions,  as  vi^ould  foon 
ft  thofe  malcontents  to  recal  the  forces  which 
f»  fcnfiWy  thrown  the  bahnce  in  favour  of 
WBeat.  The  defeat  at  Marftonmoor  had 
[»«  no  hopes  of  anv  fncconi^  from  England  ; 
ra  tfecrefore  obliged  <o  ftipulate  with  the  ear! 
Mnm,  a  noblemap  of  Ireland,  for  fome  fup- 
■rf  men  from  that  country.  And  he  himfelf 
Wg  tifW  various  dHguifc^,  and  palTtd  throoKh 
■ydangcrsi  arrived  in  Scotland,  where  he  lay 
^fomc  time  concealed  m  the  borders  of  the 
P*»nd|.  The  friih  did  not  exceed  iioo  foot, 
y  31  armed.  Montrofc  immediately  put  him. 
2^  ^^^  ^^^  \  *"^  h^'f^S  j'^itted  by  1300  High- 
*tt,  attacked  lord  Elcho,  who  lay  at  Perth 

*  600b  men,  otterly  deflated  him,  and  killed 
joofthecovcnantcfs.  He  next  marched  north- 
»»»  to  nmk  again  the  marquis  of  Hunily  and 
'  ^J^l^dons,  who  had  taken  arms  before,  bdt 
a  ^tn  fapptcffcdby  the  c^vtnutcn,  A\  Abet* 
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decn,  he  attacked  and  entirely  defeated  lord  Bth^ 
ley,    who   commanded    1500   men.    Montroie* 
however,  by  this  vi^ory,  did  not  obtain  the  end 
he  propofed ;  the  marquis  of  Huntly  Ihowed  no 
hiclination  to  join  an  army  where  he  was  fo  mucW 
cclipfed  by  the  general.    Montrofe  was  now  in  a 
very  dangerous  fnnation.    Argyle,  reinforced  by 
the  earl  of  Lothhin,  was  behind  him  with  a  great 
army.     The  militia  of  the    nothem    counties^ 
Murray,  Rofs,  and  Ciithnefs,  to  the  number  of 
5000,   oppofed  him  in  front,  ;lnd  gtorded  the 
banks  of  the  Spey.    In  order  to  fevc  his  troops, 
he  turned  afide  unto  the  hills;  and  after  fomc 
marches  and  countermarches,   Argyle  came  up 
with  him  at  Fatvy  caftle ;  and  here,  aff er  fomc 
(kirmiihes,  in  which  he  was  always  vi^rlousi 
Montrofe  got  dear  of  a  fuperior  army,  and,  by 
a  quick  march  through  all  thcfe  almofl  macceffible 
mountains,  put  himfelf  abfolutdy  beyond  their 
power.    It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  generaf, 
that  very  good  or  very  ill  fortune*  were  equalljr 
deftrudivc  of  his  army.    After  every  vidory  hit 
Scots  foldicTs  went  home  to  enjoy  the  fporl  they 
had  acquired  ;  and  had  hit  army  been  compofed 
of  thcfe  only,  he  mult  have  foon  been  abandoned 
altogether :  but  his  Irifhmen  having  no  place  td 
which  they  could  ret'nre,  adhered  to  him  m  every 
fortune.    With  thcfe,  therefore,  and  fomc  rein- 
fbrcements  of  the  Athol  men  and  Macdonakh^ 
Montrofc  fell  fuddenly  upon  Argylc's  country, 
letting  loofe  upon  it  all  the  horrors  of  war.    Ai^ 
gyle,  collcding  3000  men,  marched  in  queft  of 
the  enemy,  who  had  retired  with  their  plunder  ; 
and  he  lay  at  Inncrlochy,  fuppofing  himfelf  to  be 
ftill  at  a  good  diftance  from  them.    The  earl  of 
Seaforth,  at  the  head  of  the  garrifon  of  Invemeff, 
and  a  body  of  5000  new  levied  troops,  preflcd  the 
royalifts  on  the  orhcr  fide,  and  threatened  thetn 
With  total  dcftniftlon.    By  a  quick  and  unexpec- 
ted march,  Montrofe  haftened  to  Inncrlochy,  and 
prefented  himfelf  in  order  of  battle  before  the  co- 
venanters.    Argyle  alone,  feizcd  with  a  panic^ 
deferted  his  army.    They  made  a  vigorous  refift- 
ancct  however ;  out  were  at  laft  defeated  and  pur- 
fued  with  great  flaughtcr :  after  which  Montrofe 
was  joined  by  great  numbers  of  Highlanders; 
Seaforth's  army  difpcrfcd  of  itfclf ;  and  the  lord 
Cordon,  cldcfl  fon  to  the  nurquts  of  Huntly,  ha- 
ving efcaped  from  his  uncle  Argy?e,   who  had 
hitherto  detained  him,  now  joined  Montrofe  with 
a  confiderable  number  of  his  followers,  attended 
by  the  earl  of  Aboyne.    The  council  of  Edin- 
burgh, alarmed  at  thcfe  victories,  fent  for  Baillie, 
an  officer  of  reputation,  from  England  j  and,  join- 
ing him  in  comnund  with  Urrey,  fcnt  them  with 
a  confiderable  army  againft  the  royalifts.    Mon« 
trofe,  with  a  dcuchmcnt  of  800  men,  had  attack- 
ed  Dundee,  a  town  extremely  attached  to  the  co- 
venant ;  and  having  carried  it  by  affauH,  had 
given  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  toldiers ;  wheti 
Baillie  and  Urrey  with  their  whole  forces  came 
opoo  him.     He  inftantly  called  off  his  foldiert 
from  the  plunder;  put  them  in  order;  fccured 
his  rrtreat  by  the  moft  (kilfnl  meafores ;  and  ha- 
trhig  marched  60  mitet  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
much  fuperior,  without  (topping,  or  allowing  bit 
foldiers  the  leaft  fleep  or  refreihment,  at  laft  fe- 
Corcd  Himfelf  ia  tlie  noontoi.   Hii  a&tagonifta 
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r  divided  •Uidr  forces*  in  order  to  carry  on  the  to  dread  it* 
war  againft  an  enemyy  who  furprifed  them  aa 
«nuch  by  the  .rapidity  of  his  marchct*  as  by  the 
tioldnefs  of  bis  enterprises.  Urrey  met  him  with 
^ooo  men,  ^  Alderoc  near  InverneTs ;  and  truft- 
4ng  to  his  fuperiority  in  numbers  (for  Montroie 
hid  only  aooo  meQ%  attadccd  bim  in  the  poft 
which  he  had  choTen.  Moatroic  having  placed 
bis  right  wing  ta  ilroag  ground*  drew  the  beft  of 
fcb  forces  to  the  othor,  and  left  no  main  body 
t)ctwceti  •them  ;  a  defcd  which  he  artfully  conceal- 
•cdy  by  Oiowing  a  few  oken  through  trees  asd  buOf- 
<s  with  which  <tbat  ground  was  covered.  That 
Urrey  might  have  no  leiAire  to  perceive  the  ftca^ 
tagem»  he  infiantlyied  bis  wing  to  the  charge* 
made  a  furious  attack  on  the  covenanters*  drove 
them  off  the  field*  and  obtaiiicd  a  complete  vido- 
vy.  fiaiUie  sow  adpranced«  to  revenge  Urrey's  de« 
ieat{  but  he  himfelf  met  with  a  iike  fate  at  AI- 
tford.  Hooferoie*  weak  in  cafralry,  lined  iiis  troops 
«f  borfe  with  iofuitry ;  and  after  putting  the  ene« 
fay's  ^oriie  to  rout*  fell  with  iinited  force  upon 
their  foot,  which  wese  .entirely  cut  in  pieces* 
though  with  the  lo(s  of  the  gallant  lord  Gordon 
on  the  part  of  theroyalifts. — Having  thus  prevail- 
«d  in  fo  many  battles*  which  his  vigour  always 
rendered  as  decifive  as  they  were  fucceftfol*  he 
prepared  for  marchinginto  theibuthcm  provinces* 
tn  order  to  put  a  tota)  period  to  Ihe  power  of  the 
covenanters,  and  dilBpate  the  parliament,  which 
with  great  pomp  and  foleranity  they  had  ordered    hauiled.    His  affurs  now,  however 
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They  were  at  this  time  e^¥  4 
fiiperior,  in  numbers  to  their  eneimci;  bot&l 
centious,  that  they  were  become  morefaniBiil 
to  their  friends  than  their  foes.  The  comoaa^ 
were  moit  of  them  men  of  diffolate  cbirado^ 
in  the  weft  more  efpecially,  where  Gonogoiv 
manded*  univerfal  fpoil  and  havock  wereca 
mitted ;  and  the  whole  country  was  Uid  «^l 
the  rapine  of  the  army ;  fo  that  ithe  moft  deioi 
feiends  both  to  the  church  and  ftate  vi&fdtbl 
for  :(uch  fucceCs  to  the  pkrliamentaiyloraom 
might  put  an  end  to  thefe  difordcrs^  The  uti 
confequence  of  fuch  cfithufiafm  in  the  pariiaiBa 
try  army«  and  licentftqufnefs  in  that  of  thehif 
was,  that  equal  numbers  of  the  litter  oooUl 
longer  maintain  their  ground  againft  the  km 
Thu  appeared  in  the  decifive  Wtle  of  Mi, 
June  4th,  i6«5*  where  the  forces  were  aadf 
qual ;  but  after  an  obftioate  ecgageneot,  CU 
was  entirely  defeated ;  500  of  his  oficei  1 
.4000  private  men  made  prifooers :  aD  Imstil 
and  amunition  taken,  and  hta  infantry  tooSf ; 
penfed;  fothat  icarce  any  vidorycooldbeiai 
complete. 
(48.)  £mglaiu>,  mistoet  or,  urm  r 
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Chatles*  after  this  battle*  retniod  fira  to  Hoda 
then  to  Abecgavennir;  and  remained  iboe  tiat 
Wales**from  the  vain  hope  of  ralfinga  hoif 
infantry  in  thefe  t^uarlers  i^ready  harafledtail 


in  all  ,quartert.  Fairfisx  retook  Xetceto  osj 
X7th  or  June.  On  the  loth  of  July,  he  nM 
fiege  of  Taunton ;  and  the  royaiifts  ret&^ 
Lamport*  ah  open  town  in  the  .coaoty  d  Soa 
fct.  Here  they  were  ^ta^d  by  Fiirfo,J 
beat  from  their  poft,  wifii  the  lofc  of  jooti 
and  I400  Uken  prifoners.  Tiiis  was  Mk^^ 
She  lofs  of  Bridge  water,  which  Fairfax  toe*  a 
days  after ;  making  the  garrifon*  to  the  saal 
of  ft,6oo  men,  prifoners  of  war.  He  then  rtdK 
Bath  and  Sharburn  ;  and  on  the  xith.Sat.1 
tol  was  furrcndered  by  prince  Rupert*  tt<wq 
few  days  befow  he  had  boafted  in  a  ktta 
Charley  that  he  would  defend  the  {dace  fori 
months.  This  fo  enraged  the  ling,  tto^ 
mediately  recalled  all  the  prince's 


to  meet  at  St  JohniUne's.  While.  Montrofe  was 
thus  fignalizing  his  valour  in  the  north,  Fairfax, 
or  rather  CHiver  Cromwell  under  his  name,  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  bringing  in  a  ww  model  into  the 
parliamentary  army,  and  throwing  the  whole 
troops  into  a  diffiprent  (hape;  and  never  furely 
was  a  more  fingular  army  eftabliihed,  than  that 
which  was  now  fet  on  foot  by  pariiament.  To 
the  greateft  number  of  the  regiments  chaplains 
were  not  appointed.  The  officers  atflumed  the 
A>iritual  duty*  and  united  it  with  their  military 
TOndions.  During  the  intervals  of  a^lon,  they 
occupied  themfelves  in  fermom*  prayers,  and  ex- 
liortatioos.  Rapturous  ecftaHes  fupplied  the  place 
of  ftttdy  and  refledion ;  and  while  the  tealous  de- 
votees poured  out  their  thoughts  in  unprcmedi-    ,^ ^ 

tatcd  harangues,  they  miAook  that  eloquence,  and  fcnt  him  a  pafs  to  fo  beyond  fca.  TheSa 
which  to  their  own  furprife*  as  well  as  that  of  o-  in  the  mean  time,  havmg  made  themB^ 
then^  flowed  in  upon  them,  for  divine  illumina-  ters  of  Carlille  after  an  obftinate  fiege,  Dfcl 
tions,  and  illapfes  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Wherever  fouthwards  and  invefted  Hereford ;  but  ve^ 
they  were  quartered,  they  excluded  the  miniftcr  bliged  to  raifc  theiiege  on  the  ki"^»  ^WT* 
Irom  his  pulpit,  and  conveyed  their  fcntimcnts  to  And  this  was  the  laft  glimpfe  of  fticceu  Q 
the  audience  with  all  the  authority  that  followed  attended  his  arms.  Having  marched  to  ti 
their  power,  their  valour,  and  their  military  eit-  relief  of  Cheftcr,  which  was  anew  beficjw 
ploits,  united  to  their  religious  ical  and  fervour,  the  parliamentary  forces  under  colonel  J<»o» ' 
The  privau  foldicrs  were  C^lzed  with  the  fame  tear  was  attacked  by  Fointz,  and  an  «W^ 
4>irit }  and  in  fhort*  fuch  an  cnthufiafm  feizcd  the  immediately  cnfued.  While  the  fight  f«»^ 
whole  army  as  w.is  perhaps  fcarce  ever  equalled,  nucd  with  great  obftinacy,  and  vidorjr  *f*®^ 
The  parliament  had  alfo  greatly  increafed  their  po-  incline  to  the  royaliita*  Jones  fell  6poo  ^^ 
pularity,  by  fetting  an  example  of  difmterefted- 
aefs  in  iheir  own  condud  i  having  paflcd  an  ad* 
called  the  Jelf  denying  4irimance%  "  which*  (fays 
Dr  Goldfmith)  dcfcrved  all  commendation ;" — 
¥12.  that  «•  no  member  of  their  houfe  Ihould  have 

a  command  in  the  army."    The  royaiifts  ridicu-    ^ «  ^- , 1^    d 

led  the  fanaticifm  of  the  parliamentary  armies*    divided  their  forces*  the  former  nuicMd  ^ 
trithoutbeii^fenilblciu)wmuch  reafon  they  had    wards  to  complete  the  cooqueft  of  \>cim^ 


incline  xo  inc  «vyajui«,  juiies  icu  uyv*»  "VA./ 
the  Other  lide,  and  defcaUd  them  with  tJeW 
600  killed  and  1000  t^ten  prifoners,  Tbc^ 
with  the  ronu'ms  of  his  army  fled  to  Ne*«* 
and  from  then6:  efcaped  to  Oxford,  where  1 
fhuthimfelf  up  durinff  the  winter.  After tbcw 
render  of  Briftol,  Faii£ut  and  CromweB  M«J 
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(iornwall ;  the  Utter  attacked  the  Htig'^s  gar- 
si  E.  of  Briftol.  KothiDg  was  able  to  ftand  be* 
?  thefc  vidoribuB  gcneraU ;  every  town  was  o- 
cd  to  fubtnit,  and  every  body  of  troops  that 
inpted  to  refill  were  utterly  defeated.  At  laft, 
I  ^ted  that  Montrofe  htmfelf,  after  fome 
t  ftjcccfles,  WAS  defeated ;  and  thus  the  laft 
e  of  the  roy^  party  was  deftroyed.  When 
;  heave  general  defcendcd  into  the  (buthem 
iittes»  the  covenanters,  afl^mbling  their  whole 
V.  met  him  with  a  numerous  army^  and  gave 
btttle  at  Kilfyth.  Here  he  obtained  his  moft 
iwrable  vidory ;  6000  of  the  covenanters  wen? 
d  on  the  fyoU  ^d  no  rcmntnf  of  an  army 
diem  in  Scotlaxtd.  Many  noblemen,  who  fe- 
lyfevoured  the  royal  caufe,  now  declared  o- 
I7  for  it,  when  they  law  a  force  able  to  fup- 
ithcra.  The  marquis  of  Douglas,  the  earN 
innaodale  and  Hartfield,  the  lords  Fleming, 
iSi  Maderty,  Camegy,  with  many  others, 
ked  to  the  royal  ftandard.  Edmburgh  opened 
;atci,  and  gave  fiberty  to  aH  the  prifoners  there 
BDcd  by  the  covenanters.  Among  the  reft 
lord  OgOvy,  fon  to  lord  Airty,  whofe  lamily 
cootributed  very  much  to  the  viAory  gained 
aifyth,— David  Lefty  was  detached  from  the 
y  in  England,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of 
AftrriTed  party  in  Scotland.  Montrofe  ad- 
>d  ftiH  farther  to  the  fouth,  allured  by  the 
hopes,  both  of  roufing  to  arms  the  earls  of 
«,  Traquair,  and  Roxburgh,  who  had  pro- 
d  (0  join  htm ;  and  of  obtaining  from  England 
e  fapply  of  cava3rjr»  in  which  he  was  very  de- 
Qt  By  the  neghgepce  of  his  fcoots,  LeHy, 
tiHp-haogh  in  the  foreft,  furprifed  his  army, 
!i(fiminiftied  in  numbers  from  the  defcrtion 
k  Highlanders,  who  bad  retired  to  the  hills, 
JrthJt  to  coftom,  to  fecurc  thehr  plunder. 
*  a  (harp  confli^,  in  which  Montrofe  exerted 
1  valour,  his  forces  were  rooted  by  Lefly's 
iry,  and  he  himfelf  forced  to  fW  to  the  moun- 
t  Nothing  could  be  more  affe<fHng  thjln  the 
Sen  in  which  the  king  now  was.  He  reiolTed 
^Bi  the  parliament  their  own  terms,  and  fent 
k  fqxated  meflages  to  this  pnrpofe,  but  they 
o  deigned  to  make  him  any  reply.  At  laft, 
f  reproaching  hrm  with  the  blood  i'pilt  during 
var,  they  told  him  that  they  were  preparing 
t  bills,  to  which,  if  he  would  confent,  Chey 
tfd  then  be  able  to  judge  of  his  pacific  incK- 
m.  Fairfax,  tn  the  mean  time,  was  advah- 
[whh  a  viftof^ous  array  to  lay  fiegc  to  Ok- 
U  and  Charles,  rather  than  fubmit  to  be  ta- 
nptive  and  led  in  triumph  by  his  inlblent 
(fifli  fulje€b,  relblved  to  give  himfelf  up  to 
Boots,  wtio  had  never  teftifted  Aich  implaca- 
»imofity  agamft  him,  and  to  truft  to  their 
|ily  for  the  fcft.  After  paifing  through  many 
^^«  and  crofs- roads,  he  arrived  in  company 
k  ody  two  periont,  Dr  Hudibn  and  Mr  A(h- 
tolam,  at  the  Scots  camp  before  Newark,  and 
*»titd  himfelf  to  lord  Leten  their  general. 
tTtteption  Ke  met  wfth  wiis  Aich  as  might  be 
*Aed  from  a  ^  of  men  more  inftoenoMl  by 
l^i  than  the  principles  of  honour  or  htima- 
^Iaftead  of  endeavouring  to  alleviate  the  dlf- 
■f*  of  their  Ibvereign,  they  fuiTcred  bim  to  be 
"w  by  the  cletgymtn,.    They  " 
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fent  an  account  of  his  aitiva]*tV5  the  f^Wh  puK 
liament,  who  entered  into  a  treaty  with  th^a^ 
bout  delivering  up  their  prifoner.  The  8cot» 
thought  this  a  proper  time  for  the  recovery  of  the 
arrears  due  to  them  by  the  EngKfh.  A  great  deal 
was  really  due  them,  and  they  probably  claimed 
more.  At  laft,  after  various  debates  between  them 
and  the  parliament,  in  which  they  infifted  upon 
many  pun^ilios,  it  was  agreed^  that,  upon  paf- 
ment  of  L.  400,000.  the  Scots  ihould  deliver  iq^ 
the  king  to  his  enemies ;  and  this  was  chearfiill/ 
complied  with.  Thus  the  natron  fell  m)der  the 
cenfure  of  having  fold  their  king  who  had  thrown 
himfrif  upon  their  mercy.  It  muft,  hovirever,  be 
acknowkdged,  that  the  infamy  oJF  this  bargain 
made  by  the  army  had  fuch  an  inffuencc  on  the 
Scots  parliament,  that  ther  voted  that  the  kin^ 
ihould  be  prote^ed  and  his  liberty  infifted  on. 
But  the  general  alTembly  interpoledf  and  pro* 
4iounced,  thM.  as  he  had  refufed  to  take  the  cove«> 
nant  which  was  prefted  on  hhn,  it  became  not 
the  godly  to  eoncemr  themfeWes  about  his  fortune* 
In  confequence  of  this,  the  paiiiament  were  o* 
bliged  to  retrad  their  vote.  TIr  king,  being  de»- 
Hvered  over  to  the  Englifti  comminbners,  waa 
condu^d  under  a  guard  to  Holdenby  in  the  coun* 
ty  of  Northampton,  where  he  was  very  rij^^oroufly 
confined;  his  ancient  fervants  bemg  difinifled; 
himfelf  debarred  from  vifits  and  aN  communion 
tion  cut  off*  with  his  family,  and  friends. 

(49.)  England,  history  op,  vntil  trb 
King's  ixecution.  The  civil  war  being  now 
over,  the  king  abfbhrrd  bis  foHowers  from  their 
allegianjce,  and  the  parliament  had  now  no  enemf 
to  fear  but  their  own  troops.  From  this  quarter 
their  only  danger  aroie;  and  they  fooo  found 
themfelves  in  tne  fame  unfortunate  fituation  to 
which  they  had  reduced  the  king.  The  majority 
of  the  hottfe  were  Ptefbyterians,  but  the  majority 
of  the  army  were  Independents.  The  former^ 
foon  after  toe  retreat  of  the  Scots,  feeing  every 
thing  reduced  to  obedience,  propofed  to  diQ>and 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  army,  and  (end  the  reft 
over  to  Ireland.  T'hts  was  by  no  aseans  reliihedy 
and  Cromwell  took  care  to  heighten  the  dilaftec- 
tion.  Inftead  of  preparing  to  dift>and,  therefore^ 
the  foldiers  relblved  to  petition ;  and  they  begaa 
by  defiring  an  indemnity,  ratified  by  the  king,  for 
any  illegal  anions  which  they  might  have  com- 
mitted during  the  war.  The  commons  voted  that 
this  petition  tended  to  introduce  mutiny^  Stc.  and 
threatened  to  proceed  againft  the  promoters  of  it 
u  enemies  to  the  ftate  and  difturbers  of  the  pub- 
lie  peace.  The  army  now  began  to  fet  op  for 
themfelvef.  In  oppofition  to  the  parliament  at 
Weftmiofter,  a  mihtary;  paiUamcnt  was  formed. 
The  pnndpat  offctrs  formed  a  council  to  repre- 
fent  the  body  of  peers ;  the  foldiers  eleded  two 
men  out  of  each  company  to  reprefent  the  com- 
mons, and  thele  weir  called  the  rngkaUm  of  tht 
army  ;  and  of  this  afiembly  Cromwell  took  care 
to  be  a  member.  The  new  parKame»t  ibon  foond 
many  grievances  to  be  re<frtfled>  and  4>cctflcd 
fome  of  the  moft  cpofiderabk.  The  commooa 
were  obliged  to  yield  to  every  requeft,  and  the 
demands  of  the  agitators  roie  in  proportion.  The 
commons  acculed  the  army  of  mutiny  and  (edt- 
th€  army  ictortcd  lfa«  charfc,  and  alleged 

that 
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llMt  thrkiiK  had  been  dcpoicit  only  ta  make  waf  to  prkbn ;  tbe  lioct  about  tbc  cky  leteDcd  *«^ 

for  tb^r.^UjrpatioDS.     Crooi^well,   in  the  mean  ground ;  and  the  comraand  of  the  Tower  ^ 

lioiet  wbp  re<;reUjr  conduced  all  the  meafures  of  given  to  Fairi-ix*    Jt  now  only  remaioed  toi 

the  armyt  while  he  exclaimed  acaiaA  their  vio-  <poic  of  tbe  kiug,  .who  rccnained  a  priiopri 

ie«ce«  refolved  to  feize  the  king^s  perfon.    Ac-  Hampton  Court.    The  independent  »my,  i  ii 

cordingly  u  party  of  50^  horie  appeared  at  Holm-  bead  of  whom  was  Cromwell,  on  oae  band,  sj 

by  caftle,  under  ibc  coounaod  ot  one  Joycct  ori-  " 


ginally  a  tailor,  bu^t  now  a  o^roet;  and  by  this 
man  wd»  the  king  conduct d  to  the  army,  who 
werebaAening  to  their  rendezvous  at  Tripb  beatb 
inear  Cambridge.  Next  day  Cromwell  arrived 
among  them,  where  he  was  rcctivcd  with  accU- 
nations  of  joy«  and  immediately  inve(Vcd  with  the 
liipreme  command.  The  commons  now  faw  tbe 
dc^n6  of  tbe  army ;  but  it  was  too  Ute»  ^  reiitt 
«ace  was  beGone  vain :  Cromwell  advanced  with 
firedpitttk)n«  and  was  ina  few  days  at  St  Alban's. 
£«en  fabmiflion  was  now  to  no  purpofe ;  the  ar- 
anf  (iiU  rofe  in  their  demands,  in  proportion  as 
thefe  demands  were  gratified,  till  at  lad  tbey 
i^med  a  right  of  modelling  tbe  whole  govern- 
jnent*  and  fiettling  tbe  nation*  Cromwell  began 
.with  acciHiog  eleven  members  of. the  houfe,  the 
•verr  kaders  of  tbe  preibyterian  party,  as  guilty 
of'  high  treafoot  and  being  enemies  of  the  army. 
-The  commons  were  wiUing  to  proied  them ;  but 
the  army  infifttng  on  their  difmiffion,  tbey  volun- 
tarily left  tbe  hoofe.  AtlafttheckizensofXA)ndon, 
Ending  the  oonftitution  totally  overturned,  and  a 
military  d<!^tkm  beginning  to  take  place,  indead 
of  the  ktvglyone  they  were  formerly  afraid  of,  began 
to  think  feriouDyof  repreHing  the  inlblence  of  the 
tioopa.  The  common  council  affembled  the  mi- 
litia'of  the  city ;  the  works  were  manned  ;  and  a 
manifefto  publiihftd,  aggravating  tbe  hodile  ioten- 
ttoQS  of  tbe  army.  .Finding  that  the  commons,^ 
.compHance  with  the  requed  of  the  army,  bad  ¥o- 


iUie  preibyterians,  in  name  of  bothbettIc^(£t!i 
other,  treated  with  him  iepamtdy  iu  ptiwif  Hi 
had  fometiroes  even  hopes,  thit,  in  thefe  tr^jSj 
for  power,  be  might  have  been  choftn  ^S}^ 
in  the  difpute;  and  be  cxpeded  that  tiwiiq^ 
at  lad,  being  itndblc  of  the  raiferica  cf  v«^ 
jvould  of  its  own  accord  behuQied  iatoitsi]cai 
tianquUlity.  At  this  time  he  was  treated  vi 
fo.r.c  flattering  nui^cs  of  didin^ioo ;  be  wai  9a 
mitted  to  convcrfe  with  bisoldierv20ts;iBsc^ 
lains  were  permitted  to  attend  him,  aodceicid 
divine  fervice  their  own  way.  But  tbe  mo&d 
quifite  pleafure  he.  enjoyed  was  intbeco^g^fl 
bis  children,  with  whom  he  had  feveril  id 
views.  The  metting  on  tbcfc  occifioniiai 
pathetic,  that  Cromwell  hiWelf,  who  vsoi 
prefent,  could  not  help  being  moved,  aJi 
heard  to  declare,  that  he  never  beheld  fixb^ 
fectmg  fccoc  Before.  But  thefe  inOancesof  ic:^ 
were  of  no  long  continuance.  As  foon  as  ^ 
my  had  gained  acomplete  vi^ory  overtU ti 
of  commons,  the  king  was  trcatod  oot  ocly^ 
tbe  greated  di&cfjpeet,  but  even  kept  b  usa 
•alarms  for  his  own,  peifonal  .(afety.  Tx  ^ 
.quencevof  this  was,  that  Charles  at  bit  rtid 
to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom.  Accord.^ 
the  xxth  Nov.  x647>  attended  only  by  &j 
Berkeley,  Adiburaam,  and  Leg,  he  ^m^^ 
Hampton  Court;  and  his  cicape  was  not  ^ 
td  till  near  an  hour  after ;  when  thoie  wiotC 
ed  his  chamber,  found  on  the  table  km  M 


ted  that  thex:ity  militia  diould  be  diAianded,  tbe    diredcd  to  the  parliament,  to  the  geoeniitf' 


tbe  ^ccr  who  had  attet^ded  bim.^  AD  #t 
travelled  tlirougb  the  foreA,  and  arrived  oefii 
at  TichfieUi,  a  feat  of  the  earl  of  Sotubaav* 
where  redded  the  countcfa  dowager,  a«oa 
honour,  to  whom  the  king  knew  he  i&ig^  * 
entrud   bis  perfon.     Before  he.ardtcdai 


multitude. rofci  beficged  the  door  of  tlie  boufiCf 
,and  obliged  them  to  reverfe  that  vote  tbey  had  Co 
Jately tJalfcd.  The  adembly  was,-  of  qonfcquence, 
divided  into  two  p4»rties ;  the  greater  part  Ming 
Wxlh  the  cititeos ;  but  tbe  minority,  with  the  two 

fpeakers  at  their  headf  were  for  eiicoui aging  the  ..,....^.,   ^.-  r---v—     ..^  .-..-.- -_j 

army..  Agcordlf^ly  tbe  two  fpeakers,  wi^h  (^1  of  -^pliurei.  be  had  goiie  to  the  fea  coad;  andespa 

XiC  members*  fecretly  retired  from  the  houfe,  and  .  great  .anxiety  that  a  ftiip  which  he  looked  tol 

.threw  .tbeniitelves  under  the  prote<^on  of  the  ar-  not  armed.    He  could  not  hope  to  nsas&t 

Tiny,  .wbo.^erc  then  at  Hounflow  heath.    Tbuy  00f¥?^:44ed,  at  Ticbdeld:  the  queAioa  w?8,« 

.were  received  with  (bouts  and  acclamations;  their  ^nKaAire  ibould  next  be  unbraced  ?  In  tk  M 

-iate|frityAva»  cRtoIlcd;  and  the  wholq  fotce  of  tbe  ><wr^i^i4  Jay^tbe  Ifle  of  W<ght,  of  flw*  8 

.<jidte«y,  to^e  number  of  ao,ooo  mei^  thw  199  .mood  ii\^  governor.    This  man  vru  co^^ 

.  vod  forward  i^  vov^date  them  in  their  places.    In  pendent  on  Cromwejl,  which  was  a  vfry  wm* 

the  mram timet'  the  party  of  the  hcuie  which. was  jableicirciKndaace :  yet,  becaufe  tbe  govcro^f 

hft,  refolved  to  refift.  the  epcroacbmtnt*  of  the  ^Aepb«w.  to  Dr  Hammond  tbe  Mng's  b^ 

army.    They  d)pfc  new  fpeakcr%  ^aye  orders  for  ,  eb^plain,  and  had  af quired  a  good  rcpatfisa 

cnliding  troops^  ordered,  the  trained  ^ds  tp  man  ^t he.afffpyi. it  W*»  tji^ught  proper  to  bs«  »* 

the  lines  ;.aod  the  whole  city  Wdly  vefolved  ^>  -iitot^Jqi  ipjbe^prf:fent.exigeiice«  when  BOtf^<^ 

.lefidlheiavaAoR*    But  this  refoLu^ion  only.hekl  >tu:)M,eapedi(^<^t  could  be. tboyoht of.  Ai^ 

while  the-.cnrmyiwas  at  a  diftance;  for  jjrhon  ham  and. Berkeley  were difoa^ljed  to  tk  a 

•  Gromw<U  .appeared^  all  was  obedience  and^  fub-  Tbey  hndnar^ers  not  tq  inwn  Hiffuyiood  ^( 
'  miiHon  c  the.gatea  were,  rnxmed  to  the  general*  :  pkipe^ where  t^kiog4ay  f;once:M<d»  dllj^ 

I  vho  attended  the  two  fpeakcrs  a«id  the  red  of  the  .  fird  obtained  /i  prgpiife  of .  him  not  to  ddi« 

•  members  peaceably  to  their  babitaiions.    The  1 1  his  mj^dy^  ev^n  though  the  pailiameatfi^'' 
.  impeached  memJiers  being  accnfed  as  caufcs  of  tbe  ^ouU  cettuire  him '%  but  reft^e  him  to  fcisl^ 
-  tamult,  wcw  expdJed  ;•  an4  mod  of  them  ijcticed  ,if  be  eonlo.oot  proted  him.    Tbc-proiw 

•  u\  the  continent.    The  mayor,  tberilf,  and  three  have  been  but  a  Qender  fecurity :  yet  c*P 
aklemaen,  were  fcnt  to  the  tower;  feveral  citi-  •  outjeita^g  iti  .AibburpbaroitnpfiMjcflJfrt^ 

!  zcns».  and  oi&carsj^(  tbcjikMuisif  were  6om|aittsd  lo»cha:Qufly>.t>iougbtJiMno94.  to.'G^P*' 
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lod  the  Ung  was  obliged  to  pot  himfelf  into  hii 
hsnds,  and  to  attend  him  to  Carifbrokc  caftle  in 
the  IQc  of  Wight,  where,  though  he  was  received 
prith  gitat  demonftrations  of  refped  and  kindnefa, 
^  wa«  in  reality  a  prifoner.  While  the  king  con- 
inucd  in  this  forlorn  fituatitin,  Cromwell  found 
urafclf  upon  the  point  of  lofing  all  the  fruits  of 


(.5c5    ) 
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treaty  was  ftill  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  the 
parliament  for  the  firft  time  feemed  in  eameft  to 
conclude  their  negociations.  But  all  was  now  too 
Jatc.  The  vi^orious  army,  with  Cromwell  at 
their  head,  advanced  to  Windfor,  and  with  ^ri- 
ou8  remondrances  began  to  demand  vengeance 
on  the  king.    The  unhappy  monarch  had  been 


m  former  ichenKs,  by  having  hi?  own  principles    lately  fent  under  conBnement  to  that  place ;  and 
-^-j — :-ii.  i..__i' .i.     . —     ..    .    .         .  from  thence  he  was  now  conveyed  to  Hurft  Caf- 

tle in  Hampfhire,  oppofite  to  the  ifle  of  Wight. 
The  parliament  in  the  mean  time  began  to  iflue 
ordinances  for  an  eflTedtual  oppofition  to  thefe 
military  encroachments,  when  they  were  aftonifli* 
ed  by  a  melTage  from  Cromwell,  that  he  intended , 
paying  them  a  vilit  next  day  with  his  whole  army; 
and  in  the  mean  time  ordeting  them  to  raife  hiia 
L.  40,000  on  the  city  of  London.  The  Conunons* 
though  deftitute  of  all  hopes  of  prevailing,  had 
ftill  the  courage  to  refift,  and  to  attempt,  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  army,  to  finifti  the  treaty  thqr 
had  begun  with  the  king.  They  had  t-iken  into 
conHderatfon  the  whole  of  his  concefliotis ;  and 
though  they  had  formerly  voted  them  uniktisfac* 
tqry,  they  now  renewed  the  confultation  with 
greJit  vigour.  After  a  violent  debate  which  Lifted 
thrtc  days,  it  was  carried  in  the  king's  favour  b^ 
a  majority  of  119  againft  83,  that  his  conceffionc 
were  a  foundation  for  the  houlVs  to  proceed  upoa 
in  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  This  was  the 
laft  attempt  in  his  favour ;  for  the  next  d\y  colo- 
nel Pride,  at  the  he^  of  two  regiments,  blocks 


amcd  againlt  himfelf.  Among  the  Independents, 
1^  in  general  were  for  no  ecclcfiaftical  fubordl- 
ttlion,  a  fct  of  men  grew  up,  called  Levellers, 
rto  diCillowed  all  fubordinatioo  whatfoever,  and 
Wared  that  they  would  have  no  other  chaplain, 
ing,  or  capuin,  but  Jefus  Chrift.  Though  this 
rouM  have  gone  down  very  well  with  Cromwell, 
t  k)og  as  it  was  only  dire^ed  againft  his  enemies, 
tdid  not  fo  well  relilh  it  when  applied  to  him- 
IC  Having  intimation  that  the  Levellers  were 
)  meet  at  a  certain  place,  he  unexpeftedly  ap- 
carcd  before  them  at  the  head  of  his  red  regi- 
lent,  which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  invinci* 
le.  He  demanded,  in  the  name  of  God,  what 
lefc  mectingv  and  murmurings  meant?  Heexpof 
iUted  with  them  upon  the  danger  and  confe- 
tcnce  of  their  precipitant  ichemes,  and  dedred 
em  immediately  to  depart.  Inftead  of  obeying, 
^werer,  they  returned  an  infolent  anfwer;  whcre- 
•nc,  ruOiing  on  them  in  a  fury,  he  laid  two  of 
•cm  dead  at  his  feet.  His  guards  difperfmg  the 
*,  he  caufed  federal  of  them  be  hanged  upon  the 
ot»  and  fent  others  to  London ;  and  thus  difli 


*twi  a  fadion,  no  otherwife  criminal  than  in  ha-  .adcd  the  houfe;  and  feizing  in  the  paiTage  41  mem- 


og  followed  his  own  example.  Cromwell'^  au- 
ority  was  greatly  increafcd  by  the  laft  mention- 
jadion;  but  it  t>ecame  irrefiftible  in  confequcnce 
a  new  and  unexpedted  addition  to  his  luccetfes. 
1^  Scots,  perhaps  aHiamed  of  the  reproach  of 
wing  tiki  their  king,  and  ftimulated  farther  by 
5  Independents,  who  took  all  occafions  to  mor- 


bers  of  the  prefbyterian  party,  fent  them  to  a  low 
room  belonging  to  the  houfe,  that  paffed  by  the 
denomination  of  HeJl.  Above  160  members  more 
were  excluded  ;  and  none  were  allowed  to  .enter 
but  the  mod  furious  and  determined  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, in  all  not  exceeding  60.  This  atroci- 
ous invafion  of  pariiamentary  rights  commonl]f 


T  them,  nifed  an  army  in  bis  favour,  the  chief  paflcd  by  the  name  of  Pride* j  purge^  and  the  re* 


wnmand  of  **hich  was  given  to  the  eari  of  Ha- 
won:  while  Langdale,  who  profefled  himfelf 
the  head  of  the  more  bigotted  party  who  had 
«n  the  covenant,  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
parate  body,  and  both  invaded  the  north  of 
ftglaod.  Though  thefe  two  armies  amounted  to 
*•»<  »o,ooo  men,  yet  Cromwell  at  the  head  of 
5^  of  his  hardy  veterans,  feared  not  to  give  them 
Wle.  He  attacked  them  one  after  another; 
wted  and  difperled  them ;  took  Hamilton  pri- 
•«■;  and,  following  the  blow,  entered  Scotland^ 
JJgoveromeut  of  which  he  fettled  entirely  to  his 
*wa^ion.  An  infurre^ion  in  Kent  was  quelled 
r  Fairfax  with  the  fame  eafe ;  and  nothing  but 
|«cia  attended  all  this  ufurper's  artempts.    Du- 


maining  members  were  called  the  Rump,  Theie 
foon  voted,  that  the  tranfadtions  of  the  houle  a. 
few  days  before  were  entirely  illegal,  and  that 
their  general's  condud  was  juft  and  neceffary. 
Nothing  remained,  to  complete  the  wickednefs 
of  this  Rump  parliament,  but  to  murder  the  king. 
In  this  affembly,  therefore,  compofed  of  the  mott 
obfcure  citizens,  and  officers  of  the  army,  a  com* 
mjttee  was  appointed  to  bring  in  a  charge  againft: 
the  kin^ ;  and  on  their  report,  a  vote  ^UTed  de« 
daring  it  treafon  in  a  king  to  levy  war  againft  hit 
parliament.  It  was  therefore  refolved,  that  aa 
nigh  court  of  juftice  ihould  be  appointed,  to  try 
king  Charles  for  this  new  invented  treafon.  For 
form's  lake,  they  dcfired  the  concurrence  of  the 


^  thefe  contentions,  the  kmg,  who  was  kept  a    ft:w  remaining  lords  in  the  upper  houfe;  but  there 


f^r  at  Carifbrooke  caftle,  continued  to  nego- 
^  with  the  parliament  for  fettling  the  unfpeak- 
■«  calamities  of  the  kingdom.  The  pariiament 
ow  (aw  no  other  method  of  deftroying  the  mili- 
''y  power,  but  to  deprefs  it  by  the  kingly.  Frc- 
l"*nt  propofals  for  an  accommodation  pafTed  be* 
J'J*"^e  captive  king  and  the  commons;  but 
^  great  obftacle  which  had  aU  along  ftood  in  the 
JT*  ftiH  kept  them  from  agreeing.  This  was 
^  wn^'«  »^<al  to  abolilh  epifcopaqr,  thtoueh 
•<  confented  to  alter  the  liturgy.  HovreTtr^  the 
VouVULPAaxU. 


was  virtue  enough  left  in  that  body  unanimoufly 
to  rejed  the  propolal.  The  commons,  however* 
were  not  to  be  ftopped  by  fo  fmall  an  obftade 
They  voted  that  the  concurrexKe  of  the  boufe  o( 
lords  was  unnecelfary,  and  that  the  people  were  the 
origin  of  all  juft  power.  To  add  to  their  zeal»  a 
woman  of  Hereford ftiire,  illuminated  by  propbe* 
tical  viHons,  dcBred  admittance;,  and  communi- 
cated a  revelation  flie  pretended  to  have  recdvcd 
firom  heaven.  She  alTurcd  them,  that  their  mea« 
fiuei  were  coafeccated  from  above,  aad  notified 
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by  tl^e  fanaion  of  the  Holf  Gfaoft. 
ccDce  gave  them  great  comfort »  and  much  con- 
armed  them  in  thdr  prefent  refolutions.  Colonel 
HarrUbn,  the  fon  of  a  butchery  was  commanded 
to  conduA  the  king  from  Hurft  CaiUe  to  Wind* 
for»  and  from  thence  to  London.  His  afilided 
fubjcds,  who  ran  to  hate  a  Gght  of  their  fove- 
reign,  were  greatly  affcdted  at  the  change  that 
appeared  in  his  face  and  peribn.  He  had  permit- 
ted hie  beard  to  grow  ;  his  hair  was  become  ve* 
oerably  grey,  father  by  the  preffure  of  anxiety 
than  the  hand  of  time ;  while  the  reft  of  his  ap- 
parel bore  the  marks  of  misfortune  and  decay. 
He  had  lone  been  attended  by  ao  old  decrepid 
iervant  whole  name  was  Sir  Philip  H^artwick^  who 
could  only  deplore  bis  maAer's  fate,  wtthout  be- 
rtk^  able  to  revenge  his  cauie.  All  the  exterior 
Symbols  of  fovereignty  were  now  withdrawn^  and 
his  attendants  had  orders  to  firrve  him  wkhotK  ce- 
remony, lie  could  not,  however,  be  perfuaded 
that  hiR  adverfaries  would  bring  him  to  a  forma) 
trial ;  but  he  every  moment  expelled  to  be  dif- 
patched  by  private  aflafllnation.  From  the  6th 
to  the  aotb  of  January  was  fpent  in  making  pre- 
parations for  this  extraordinary  trial.  Tbe  court 
of  juftice  conBfted  of  133  peribns  named  by  the 
commons ;  but  of  thefe  never  above  70  met  upon 
Ihe  trial.  The  members  were  chiefly  compofed 
ef  the  pnncip<d  officers  of  the  at  my,  mod  of  ihttA 
of  very  mean  birth,  together  with  fome  of  tbe 
lower  houfe,    and  a  few  citizens  of  London, 

Bn  ADS  HAW,  a  lawyer,   was  chofen  prelideat;    A  foldier  more  compaffionate  than  the  reft  cidi 

»ple  of   not  help  imploring  a  bleiling  on  his  royal  keii 
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This  inteUi-    gated  by  the  Commons  of  EogUod^  tad  ltfe^ 
rupted  and  over-rukd  bim  in  hia  attempts  to  re- 
ply.   In  this  manner  tbe  king  was  three  ttoa 
produced  before  the  court,  and  as  often  perifteJ 
m  declining  its  juriiUidion.    The  4th  and  Ul 
time  he  was  brought  before  this  iSel£-crtaied  tnfae» 
nal,  as  he  was  proceeding  thither,  be  was  xiU^ 
cd  by  the  foldiers  and  the  mob,  who  cried  oo^ 
««  Jufticc  r  juftice  I  Execution  \  execotioB !"  to 
he  contmued  undaunted.    His  judges  having  ^m 
examined  fome  witnelTes,  by  whom  it  was  prgnci 
that  the  king  had  appeared  in  arms  aganiftOt 
forces  commi^aed  by  parliament*  they  p^ 
uounced  fentence  againft  him.     He  fecmed  voy 
anxious  at  this  time  to  be  admitted  to  a  cqs6^ 
rence  with  the  two  houfes,  and  it  was  fuppoiiA 
that  he  intended  to  rclign  the  crown  to  his  faa^ 
but  the  court  refuted  compliance,  and  co»fideni 
his  requeft  as  an  artifice  to  delay  juftice.  The  bfr  < 
haviour  of  Charles  under  all  theie  inftanooof  fa* 
bred  malice  was  great,  firm,  and  equal.    Is  g», 
ing  through  the  1^1  from  this  execrable  triMU^ 
the  foldicrs  and  rabble  were  again  iiifti|Eitcd9 
cry  out,  Juftice  and  execution  !  They  revUedte 
with  the  moft  bitter  reproaches.     Amosg  ot^ 
infults,  one  mifcreant  prefumed  to  fpit  in  tbefis 
of  h  is  fovereign.    He  patiently  bore  their  infiDknVl 
^  Poor  fouls  (cried  he),  thej  woidd  treat  thdr||i 
nerals  in  the  fame  manner  tor  fixpcnce."    Tiifc 
of  the  populace,  who  ft  ill  retainoi  the  fedi^V 
humanity,  exprefted  their  forrow  in  figbs  and 


Coke  was  appointed  foKcitor  for  the  peo[ 
England ;  Doriflaus,  Steele,  and  A  Ike,  were  na- 
med aiiiftants.  The  court  (at  in  Weftminfter 
ImII.  When  the  king  was  brought  forward  be« 
Ibre  the  court,  he  was  conduced  by  the  mace- 
bearer  to  a  chair  placed  within  the  bar*  Though 
long  detained  a  pnfoner,  and  now  produced  as  a 
criminal,  he  ftiU  maintained  the  dignity  of  a  king# 
Mis  cha^e  was  then  read  by  the  folicitor,  accu- 
ftng  him  of  having  been  the  cauie  of  all  the  blood- 
Ih^  fince  tbe  commencement  of  the  war ;  after 
which  Bradihaw  direded  his  difcourfe  to  him,  and 
told  him  that  the  court  expe^ed  his  anfwer.  The 
Jting  began  his  defence  with  declinmg  the  autho- 
rity of  the  court.  He  reprefented,  that  having 
been  engaged  in  treaty  with  his  two  houfes  of  par- 
Jiament,  and  having  anifhed  almoft  every  article, 
lie  expedcd  a  different  treatment  from  what  he 
^ad  now  received.  Ue  perceived,  he  faid,  no  ap- 
pearance of  an  upper  houfe,  which  was  necefiary 


An  officer  overhearing  him,  ftruck  the  hoocftoe» 
tinel,  to  the  ground  before  the  king }  who  eottUs4 
help  Ciying,  that  the  puniihment  exceeded  tbcflft 
fence.  At  his  return  to  Whitehall,  Charles  i^ 
ftred  permifiioQ  of  the  houfe  to  fee  his  duidi^ 
and  to  be  atUnded  in  his  private  deTOli«Mii  by  ft 
Juxon,  late  biftK>p  of  London.  Theft:  feqaeil 
were  granted,  and  3  days  allowed  to  prepart  ^ 
execution.  Every  nisht  between  his  (entenccal 
execution,  the  king  flept  found  as  ofuaH  t^^ 
the  fkoiSt  of  the  workmen  employed  in  bms^ 
the  fcafibld  continually  refounded  in  bis  eu^  71| 
fatal  morning  being  at  laft  arrived,  he  role  csi^ 
and  calling  one  of  his  attendants,  he  bad  him 
ploy  mote  than  ufual  care  in  dreffing  hinn 
preparing  him  ft>r  fo  great  a  folenuiity.  TH 
ftreet  before  Whitehall  was  tbe  place  dcftioai  firi 
his  execution ;  for  it  was  intended  tliat  this  ^bM 
increafe  the  feverity  of  his  punifliment.    He  vi 


to  conftitute  a  juft  tribunaK  He  inftfted  that  he  UA  through  the  banaueting  houfe  to^  the  isaSA 
was  himfelf  the  king  and  fountain  of  law,  and  adjoining  to  that  edifice,  attended  by  bit  bi^ 
tfonfequently  could  not  be  tried,  by  laws  to  which    and  fervant,  biihop  Juxon,  a  man  of  the  Cuncssi 

._     i._3 '       ' u:-   ^ir.^^4.  .  *.u-4.   i : i j  a-_  j •  » .-..t^  wt? a..^       •t»i-_  />-_&^ 


^e  had  never  given  his  afient ;  that  having  been 
tntrufted  with  the  liberties  of  the  people,  he  would 
not  now  betray  them  bv  recognising  a  power 
founded  in  ufurpation ;  that  he  was  willing,  be^ 
^re  a  proper  tribunal,  to  enter  into  the  particu- 
lars of  his  defence ;-  but  that  before  them  he  rauft 
iJecline  any  apology  for  his  innocence,  left  be  ihould 
Jse  contideicd  as  the  betrayer  of,  and  not  a  martyr 
foXf  the  conftitution.  Bradftiaw,  in  order  to  fup- 
jport  the  authtuityof  the  court,  inlifted,  that  they 


and  fteady  virtues  with  hfs  mafter.  Tbe  kiSa^ 
which  vk  as  covered  with  bUck,  was  guankJ  bf  * 
regiment  of  foldiers  under  the  command  of  u^ 
nel  Tomlinlbn;  and  00  it  were  to  be  kcpi^ 
block,  the  ax,  and  two  executioners  io  mata 
The  people,  in  crowds,  (tood  at  a  greaterw' 
tance.  The  king  furveyed  all  tbe  {blnnn  prep*- 
Viations  with  calm  compofure ;  and,  as  he  00^ 
not  expe^  to  be  beard  bv  the  people  at  a  difti^ce^ 
be  addreflcd  himfelf  to  the  few  peiibns  wboRoal 
round  him.    He  there  juftified  his  own  mnoctoa 


bad  received  their  authority  from  the  people,  the    ^ 

Iburcc  of  all  right.    He  pieflcd  the  king  not  ^  in  the  ^te  fatal  wars :  he  obferred,  that  he  tJ 
atcliuc  the  authority  oC  tkt:  court,  that  was  dele-    not  takch  arms,  till  afttr  the  parUamat  had  &»« 
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im  (be  example ;  ind  that  he  had  no  ether  ob- 
ed  in  hii  wanrKke  preparations,  but  to  prcferve 
lut  authority  cntire«  which  had  been  tranffmued 
D  him  bf  his  anceftors.  But«  though  iniKKent 
owarda  hit  peopte^  he  acknowledged  the  equity 
f  btfl  exccuttoQ  in  the  eyes  of  bis  Maker:  he  own* 
d  that  he  was  juftly  pnnilhed  for  having  confent- 

I  to  the  execution  of  an  unjuft  lentience  agaioft 
K  earl  of  Strafford.  He  forgave  aU  his  enemies  t 
ihorted  the  people  to  return  to  their  obediencey 
id  acknowloige  his  Ton  as  his  fucceffor;  and  fig* 
fit d  his  attachment  to  the  Proteftant  religion  as 
iifcfied  by  the  church  of  £ngland.    $o  ftrong 

II  the  impreffioo  made  by  his  dying  words  on 
ait  who  coold  hear  him,  that  colonel  Tomlin- 
nhimfetf,  to  whofc  care  he  had  been  committed, 
taowledged  bimfelf  a  convert.  At  one  blow 
I  bead  was  fevered  from  his  body.  The  other 
rcutioner  then,  holding  up  the  head*  exclaim- 
« **  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor.''  It  is  impof- 
kxodfikribe  the  grief,  indignation,  and  afto- 
lunent,  which  took  place,  not  pnl|r  among  the 
tftatorsy  who  were  deeply  affeded,  but  through- 
la  great  part  of  the  nation,  as  foon  as  the  re- 
ft ef  thts  fiital  execution  was  conveyed  to  them, 
ichhlamed  himfelf  either  with  adive  difloyalty 
the  king,  or  a  palBvc  compliance  with  his  de- 
alers. Many  of  thole  venr  pulpits  that  ufed  to 
Mud  with  infolence  and  tedition  were  n«w  be- 
vfd  with  tears  of  unfeigned  repentance ;  and 
nt  nupibert  expreffed  their  detetation  of  thofe 
^  hypocrites  who,  to  (atisfy  their  own  ambi* 
«,  involved  the  whole  nation  in  the  guilt  of 
afon«— Charles  was  executed  5  a  minutes  after 
e,  P.M.  on  tbc  30th  January,  x649»  ^^  ^^^  49th 
tr  of  his  age,  auid  a4th  of  his  reign.  He  was  of 
BiddiiDg  £uure,  robuft,  and  wdl  proportioned, 
ivi&gewas  plealant,  but  melancholy;  and  it 
(fobabley  that  the  continual  troubles  in  which 
WIS  inyolred  might  have  made  tl^t  imprefQon 
his  countefunoc.    The  king,  the  ^^lonient  be- 

*  he  ftretched  out  his  neck  to  the  executioner, 
ring  &id  to  Juxon,  with  a  very  cameA  accent* 
1 9o^k  word  RiMEMBEX,  gre4t  royfteries  were 
?po(ed  to  be  ooocealed  under  that  word ;  and 
t  generals  vehemently  infifted  with  the  prelate^ 
tt  he  ihould  inibrin  them  of  the  king's  meaning, 
aoQ  told  them,  that  the  king,  having  frequents 
charged  him  to  ihculci^te  on  his  fbn  tbe  forgive- 
ft  of  his  murderers,  had  taken  this  opportunity 
the  ht  moment  of  his  life,  when  his  commands, 
&ppo(iedf  would  be  regarded  as  facred  and  in- 
wle,  to  reiterate  that  delire;  and  that  his  mild 
>^  thos  terminated  its  pre(ent  courie  by  an  aa 
benevolence  to  his  greateft  enemies. 

(50.)  £nOLAND,  HtSTOXY  OF  THI  CQMMON- 
ULTH   or,  TILL   THE   BATTLE  OF  WoXCfiS- 

ta.  The  dillblution  of  the  monarchy  in  £ng- 
^  (bon  followed  the  death  of  the  monarch. 
Vq  the  peers  met  on  the  day  appointed  in  their 
jonmment,  they  entered  upon  bufinefs  5  and 
H  down  foroe  votes  to  the  commons,  of  which 
c  latter  deigned  not  to  uke  the  leaft  notice.  Qn^ 
t  Mk  Feb.  the  commons  voted,  that  the  houfe 
•ords  was  «•  ufelefs  and  dangerous,  and  the 
BS*y  oftce  onneceflary  and  burdenfome."  They 
n  voted  it  high  treafon  to  acknowledge  Charles 
■itttifimof  the  latekingfUfacccflbrtothethrooe* 
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A  great  feal  was  made;  on  one  fide  of  whidb  wertf 
engraven  the  arms  of  England  and  Ireland,  with 
this  infcription,  *<  The  great  feal  of  England."  Os 
the  reverfe  was  reprefented  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons fitting,  with  this  motto:  "  On  the  firft  year 
of  freedom,  by  God's  blcffing  reftt-red,  1649.'* 
The  fbrms  of  all  public  bufinefs  were  changed  froi^ 
being  tran£i6ted  in  the  king's  name,  to  that  of  tht 
kiepfrs  of  tht  liberties  of  England,  The  court  of 
King's  Bench  was  odled  the  court  of  PMic  BencJ^ 
The  king's  ftatue  in  the  exchange  was  thrown 
down ;  and  on  the  pedeftal  thefe  words  were  in- 
fcribed  :  Exit  tyramuu^  regum  uUimus  ,*  •*  The 
tyrant  is  gone,  the  Uft  of  the  kings."  .The  com* 
mons,  it  is  faid,  tniended  to  bind  the  princefs  £• 
Itzabeth  apprentice  to  a  button -maker ;  the  duke 
of  Oloucefter  was  to  be  taught  fome  other  me« 
chanical  employment :  but  the  former  foon  died 
of  grief,  as  is  fuppoied,  for  her  father's  tragical 
end ;  the  Utter  was  fent  beyond  fea  by  CromwelK 
The  commons  next  proceeded  to  punifh  thofe 
who  had  been  moft  remarkable  for  their  attach* 
ment  to  their  late  fovereign.  The  duke  of  Ha^ 
miiton,  lord  Capel/and  the  eari  of  Holland,  were 
condemned  and  executed ;  the  eari  of  Norwich 
and  Sir  John  Owen  were  aifo  condemned,  bat  af» 
terwards  pardoned.  Thefe  proceedipgs>  irritated 
the  Sc{>ts :  their  loyalty  began  to  return ;  and  the 
infolence  of  the  Independents,  with  their  viiftories, 
Ipflamed  them  fiiU  more.  They  determined,  there* 
fore,  to  acknowledge  prince  Charles  for  their 
king,  but  at  the  iame  time  to  abridge  his  power, 
by  every  limitation  which  they  bad  attempted  to 
impoie  on  his  fother.  Charies,  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  having  pa^ed  fome  time  at  Paris,  and 
finding  no  likelihood  of  affiftance  from  that  quar- 
ter, was  glad  to  accept  of  any  conditions.  The 
Scots,  however,  while  they  were  thus  profieflin|^ 
lpy«dty  to  their  king,  were  neverthelefs  cruelly 
puniOiing  his  adherents.  Among  others,  the 
brave  marquis  of  Montrofe  was  taken  pri loner,  atf 
he  endeavoured  to  raile  the  Highlanders  in  the 
royal  caufe;  and  being  brought  to  Edinburgh,  wa< 
hanged  on  a  gibbet  30  feet  high,  then  quartered, 
and  his  limbs  ftuckup  in  the  piincipal  towns  of 
the  kingdom.  Yet,  notwithftanding  all  th^  feve* 
rity,  Charles  ventured  into  Scotland,  and  had  thcT 
mortification  to  enter  the  gate  of  Edinbureh*  where 

ee  limbs  of  that  faithful  adherent  w^re  ml)  expo* 
1  He  foon  found  himielf  little  better  than  * 
prifoner,  being  furrounded  and  inceflantly  impor- 
tuned  by  the  clergy,  who  haring  brought  royalty 
under  their  feet,  were  refolvcd  to  keep  it  ftill  fubfer- 
vient  to  their  own  putpofes.  Charies  pretended  to 
^ve  ear  to  their  difcourfes;  but,  however,  mq^e  an 
attempt  to  efcape.  He  was  overtaken  and  brought: 
back ;  when  he  acknowledged  his  (ault,  and  teili- 
fied  his  repentance  for  what  he  had  done.  Crom- 
well, in  the  mean  time,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  parliament  to  command  the  army  in  Ire- 
land, pro&cutcd  the  war  in  that  kingdom  with 
his  ufual  fucceis.  He  had  to  encounter  the  royal* 
ifts  comnumded  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the 
native  Irilh  led  on  by  O'Neal.  Thefe  troops  he 
quickly  overcame ;  and  moft  of  the  towns,  inti- 
midated by  his  fuccefles,  opened  their  gates  at  his 
approach.  He  was  on  the  point  of  reducing  the 
whole  kingdom  I  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  par- 
Sff^  tiameni 
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liametit  to  defiena  England  i^aind  the  Scots,  whu    was  lincerely  attached  to  bU  caofe. 

bad  raif:^  a  confiderable  army  in  fupport  of  the 

loyal  caufe.    On  the  return  of  Cromwell  to  Enp- 

laDdt  he  was  chofen  commander  in  chief  of  the 

paiHamentary  force*,  in  the  n^om  of  Fairfax,  who 

declined  oppofing  the  prefbyterians.    The  new 


^  Intlfeil^ 

tempt,  however,  he  was  difappotntcd ;  cierypai 
being  gtiarded  to  prevent  tberr  efcape.  Baf 
obliged  to  return,  be  met  one  colooei  Cifdd% 
who  had  efcaped  the  carnage  at  Worcefter.  M- 
his  company  the  king  was  a  obKged  to  ^aM 


rele^l 


pcnerai  immediately  fct  forward  for  Scotland  with 
^n  army  of  16,000  men,  where  he  was  oppofcd 
by  general  Lcfly,  who  formed  an  excellent  plaa 
for  his  own  defence.  This  prudent  commander, 
knowing  his  men  to  be  inferior  in  vaknir  and  dif- 
cipline,  however  fuperior  in  numbers,  to  thofe  of 
Cromwell,  kept  htmfelf  carefiillv  in  his  intrench- 
inents.    At  laft  Cromwell  wa«  drawn  into  a  very 

dsiadvantageous  poft  near  Dunbar,  where  his  an-    and  Briftol  being  fuppofed  the  propereft  paV 
tagontft  waited  deliberately  for  him.    From  thi«  "'     "  "*  ^  '     '*^--*^  -^-  '«-^»—  »-*- 

imminent  danger,  however,  he  was  delivered  by 
the  madnefs  of  the  Sco^s  cleiigy.  They  had  been 
Wreftliog  in  prayer  with  the  Lord  night  and  d^y, 
and  at  laft  fancied  that  they  had  obtained  the  fu^ 
periority.  Revelations  were  made  them,  that  the 
oeretical  army,  together  with  Jgag  their  genefal, 
would  be  delivered  into  their  hands.  Upon  the 
mfiiirancet  of  thefe  vifions,  they  obliged  their  ge» 
neral  to  defcend  into  the  plain,  and  give  the  £ng- 
lifti  battle*  on  the  3d  Sept.  1650.  When  Crom- 
well iaw  thif  mad  a^ion,  he  afliired  bis  followers, 
that  the  Lord  bad  delivered  them  into  his  hands, 
and  ordered  his  army  to  fing  pfalms,  as  if  ahrady 
certain  of  victory.  The  Scots,  though  double  the 
number  of  the  En^lifh,  were  foon  put  to  flight, 
and  purfued  with  great  flaughter,  while  Cromwell 
did  not  lofe  in  all  above  40  men.  After  this  de- 
feat, Charles  put  bknielf  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
mains of  his  army ;  and  thefe  he  further  ftrengtb- 
€ned  by  the  royalifts,  who  had  been  for  fome  time 
excluded  from  his  fervice  by  the  covenanters.  To 
ftrengthen  the  royal  party  fUIl  farther,  Charles  was 
folemnly  crowned  at  Scone*  on  the  ift  Jan.  1651* 
Cromwell,  however,  purfued  the  king's  forces 
towards  Perth,  and  by  cutting  off  all   fupply 


spreading  oak ;  among  the  thick  brancbesof  wliil. 
they  fpent  the  day  together,  while  they  ^"^^ 
foldiers  of  the  enemy  in  purfuit  of  them  *^^ 
From  thence  he  patTcd  with  immineist 
fieeling  all  the  varieties  of  fiwninc,  £atifnic« 
pain,  till  he  arrived  at  the  houfe  of  colo«d " 
a  zealous  royalift  in  Sta^ffordftifre.     Thefe 
liberated  about  the  means  of  efcapitig  into 


was  refolved  that  he"  ihould  ndc  thitber 
this  gentleman's  filter,  on  a  vifit  to  one  Mis 
ton',  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tUtc 
During  this  jourhey,  he  every: day  met  wkfcj 
fons  whofe  faces  he  knew,^nd  at  ooc  dmepd 
through  a  whole  regiment  of  the  enemy's  » 
When  they  arrived  at  Mrs  Norton's,  the  irt  j 
fon  they  law  was  one  of  hb  own  chatpbinf.  1 
king  wasjbown  to  an  apartment  which  Mn  I 
had  provided  for  him,  as  it  waa  laid  he  had 
ague.  The  butler,  however,  bcmg  fent  toj 
with  fome  refrclhmenti  no  fooncr  beheld  1b  ' 
which  was  very  pale  with  anxiety  and 
than  he  recollefted  his  king  and  mafterj»d 
ing  on  his  knees,  while  the  tears  ftreamed  A9 
his  cheeks,  cried  out,  **  I  am  rejoiced  to  fee  fi 
majefty."  The  king  was  alarmed  ;  but  madc( 
butler  promifc  that  he  would  keep  the  fccret& 
every  mortal;  even  from' his  nwftcr;  and  the! 
npft  fervant  kept  his  word.  No  Oup  bcn^  fai 
that  would  for  a  month  fet  fail  from  BrHtol,  di 
for  France  or  Spain,  the  king  was  obliged  to 
elfewhere  fof  a  paffage.  He  therefore  repaiw* 
the  hou^  of  colonel  Wyndham  in  Dofietfti 
where  he  was  cordially  received.  Hts  mother^ 
venerable  iv.atron,  thought  the  end  erf  her 
of  provifions,  rendered  it  impoflible  for  Charles  nobly  rewarded  in  having  it  in  her  power  tog 
to  maintain  his  army.     But  Charles  obferving,    protedion  to  her  king,  after  baring  loft  3  Jj 


that  *uc  way  was  open  to  England,  immediately 
direded  his  march  towards  that  country,  where 
be  expc^ed  to  be  reinforced  by  all  the  royalifts  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  deceived:  the  Englifh,  terrified  at  the  name 
of  his  oppopent,  dreaded  to  join  him.  But  his 
jnortification  was  greatly  increafcd,  when  at  Wor- 
cefter he  was  informed,  that  Cromwell  was  march- 
ing  with  hafty  ftrides  from  Scotland  with  an  army 
of  40»ooo  men* .  This  news  was  fcarcely  arrived, 
when  Cromwell  himfelf  was  there.  On. the  3d 
Sept.  1 65 1,  he  fell  upon. the  town  on  all  (ides; 
the  whole  Scots  army  were  either  killed  or  taken 
prifoners;  and  the  king  himfelf,.  having  given 
many  proofs,  of  perfooal  valour,  was  obliged 
to  fly. 

(51.)  England,  history  of  the  common- 
wealth OF,  TILL  THE  usurpation  BY  CrOM- 

wtLL.  After  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  Charles 
,  entered  upon  a  feries  of  the  moft  romantic  adven- 
tures. His  hair  being  cut  off,  the  .better' to  dif- 
fuife  his  perfoo,  he  worked  for  fome  days  in  the 
abit  of  a  peafant,  cutting  faggotf  in  a  wood.  He 
peat  made  an  attempt  to  retire  into  Wales,  under 
the  coDdud  of  00c  Pendreli  a  poor  fanser,  who 


and  one  grandchild  in  the  defence  of  ha 
Purfuing  from  thence  his  journey  to  the  feaW 
be  once  more  had  a  very  narrow  efcftpe  aft  a  kfl 
inn,  where  be  fet  up  for  the  night;  "Hie  day  kfl 
been  appointed  for  a  folcmn  fait ;  and  a  iuam 
weaver,  who  had  been  a  foldier  in  the  partiaa<» 
tary  army,  was  preadiing  againft  royalty  in  a  fert 
chapel  fronting  the  houfe.  Oiarks,  to  amd  im 
picion,  was  himfelf  among  the  audience.  It  ^ 
pened  that  a  fmith,  of  the  fame  principles  « 
the  weaver,  .had  been  examining  the  horfes  to 
longing  to  the  paCTcngers,  and  came  to  affiue  ** 
preacher,  that  he  knew  by  the  faftiioo  of  the  flsoe^ 
that  one  of  \he  ftrangers  horles  came  from  tki 
north.  >.  The  preacher  immediately  afiSrroed,  to 
this  horfc  could  belong  to  .no  other  than  Cha*i 
Stuart,  and  inftantly  went .  with  a  am&akk  » 
fearcb  the  inn^  But  Charles  had  taken  timdy  ff^ 
caudons,  and  left  the  mn  before  the  conftaWci 
arrival.  At  Shopcharof  in  SuiTea*  a  veffel  wn* 
laft  found,  in  which  he  embarked.  He  was  kwj«i 
to  fo  many,  that  if  be  had  not  let  fafl  at  tk«  ov 
tical  moment,  it  had  been  impofibk  for  biffl^ 
efcape.  After  41  days  conccahneoC,  he  arrj« 
(afoly  at  Feichamp  in  Nonaaiuiy.    No  ktt  tbtf 
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men  aod  wotneii  bad  at  difiercnt  timet  been  a  teply. 
ry  to  hit  efcape.  Cromwell  in  the  mean  time 
imed  in  triumph ;  and  his  firft  care  was  to  de- 
ft the  Scots,  CD  account  of  their  having  *with* 
d  the  work  of  the  goj^l  as  he  called  it.  An  a^ 
I  p^iffcd  for  aboliining  royalty  in  Scotland,  and 
cxing  that  kingdom  as  a  conquered  province 
he  Engiifli  commonwealth.  It  was  empowefw 
bowcrer,  to  fend  fome  members  to  the  £ng- 
parliainent.  Judges  were  appointed  to  diftri- 
e  juftice ;  and  the  people  of  that  country,  bow 
tl  from  the  tyranny  of  the  eccleiiaftics,  were 
much  diilatisfied  with  the  new  goverment. 
parts  of  the  Britllh  dominions  being  now  re* 
ed  onder  perfed  fubjedion  to  the  parliament, 
f  next  refolved  to  cbafttfe  the  Dutch,  who  had 
fn  fotne  flight  caufes  of  con^latnt.  It  happen- 
that  Or  Doriflaus«  who  bad  been  one  of  the 
king's  judges,  being  fent  by  the  parlUment  as 
t  envoy  to  Holland,  was  alTaffinated  I9y  one  of 
royal  party  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Some 
e  after,  Mr  St  John,  their  ambafl^or,  was  in* 
ed  by  the  friends  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
He  were  thought  foffident  reafons  for  a  deda* 
on  of  war  againfl  the  Dutch  by  the  common- 
tlth  of  England.  The  pariiament's  chief  de- 
deoce  lav  in  the  aftrrftv  and  courage  of  Blake 
r  adfflh^ ;  who,  though  he  had  not  embarked 
(aval  command  till  late  in  life)  yet  furpaffed  all 
t  went  before  him  in  courage  and  dexterity. 
the  other  fide,  the  Dutch  oppofed  to  him 
tr  famoQs  admhral  Van  Trorop,  to  whom  tbetr 
obHc  has  never  fince  produced  an  equal.  Many 
"c  the  engage nrcnts  between  thefc  celebrated 
oiralf,  abd  various  was  their  fuccefs.  Several 
ul'al  encounters  ferved  rather  to  ihow  the  ex- 
eocy  of  the  admirals,  than  to  determine  their 
eriority.  At  laft  the  Dutch,  who  felt  great 
idvaotages  by  the  lofs  of  their  trade,  and  by 
total  fuTpen&on  of  their  filheries,  were  wiil- 
to  treat  of  a  peace.  The  parliament,  how. 
r,  gate  but  a  very  unfavourable  anfwer.  They 
iied  to  keep  their  navy  on  foot  as  long  as  they 
lU;  rightly  judeing,  that  while  the  force  of  the 
i^  was  exerted  by  Tea,  it  would  dimintfh  the 
nidable  power  of  Cromwell  by  land.  This 
It  afpirer,  however,  quickly  perceived  their 
igni ;  and  therefore,  fecure  m  the  attachment 
^  army,  refolved  to  feize  the  fovereigii  power, 
perfuaded  the  officers  to  prefent  a  petition  for 
rment  of  arrears,  and  redrefs  of  grievances. 
( orders  were  obeyed  2  a  petition  was  drawn  up 
1  prcTented,  in  which  the  officers,  after  de« 
oding.  their  arrears,  deiired  the  pariiament  to 
ifidcr  how  many  years  they  had  (at,  and  what 
tenfions  they  had  fiormeriy  made  of  their  de- 
» to  new-model  the  houfe,  and  eftabliih  free- 
ftt  on  its  broadcft  bafis.  They  alleged,  that  it 
*  now  full  time  to  give  place  to  others ;  and 
^erer  meritorious  their  anions  might  have 
»!  yet  the  reft  of  the  natioo  had  fome  right,  in 
V  torn,  to  manifeft  their  patriotifm  in  dcfience 
their  country.  The  houfe  was  highly  offend- 
1  they  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an 
tf  ordaining  that  all  peribns  who  preiented  fuch 
i[^  for  the  future  ihould  be  deemed  guiHy 
«gh  titalion.  To  this  the  officers  made  a  very 
^  mnooftnooci  aad  the  parliament  as  angry 
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Cromwell,  being  informed  of  this  altet^ 
cation^  ftarted  np  in  the  utmoft  Teeming  fiiry,  and 
turning  to  major  Vernon,  cried  out,  *'  that  he  was 
compelled  to  do  a  thing  that  made  the  very  hair 
of  his  head  fland  on  end."  Then,  haftening  to 
the  houfe  with  300  foldiers,  and  with  the  marks 
of  violent  indignation  on  his  countenance,  he  eiw 
tered,  took  his  place,  and  attended  to  the  debates 
for  fome  lime.  When  the  queition  was  readv  to 
be  put,  be  (uddenly  ftarted  up,  and  began  to  load 
the  parliament  with  the  vileft  reproaches  for  their 
tyranny,  ambition,  oppreffion,  and  robbery  of  the 
public.  Upon  which,  f^amping  with  his  foot,  which 
was  the  (ignal  for  the  foldiers  to  enter,  the  place 
was  immediately  filled  with  armed  men.  Theo» 
addreffing  himfelf  to  the  members,  ^  For  fhame* 
(faid  he,)  get  you  gone.  Give  place  to  honefter 
men  ;  to  thofe  who  will  more  foithfullydifchai^ 
their  truft.  You  are  no  longer  a  parliament ;  I 
tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  a  pariiament ;  the  Lord 
has  done  wkh  you.''  Sir  Harry  Vane  exdaiminfi^ 
againft  his  conduA,  «  Sir  Harry  I  (cries  Cromwell 
with  a  loud  voice,)  O  Sir  Harry  Vane !  The  Lord 
deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane ! "  Taking  hold 
then  of  one  of  the  members  by  bis  cloak,  **  Thou 
art  a  whoremafter,"  cries  he ;  to  another,  ^  Thoa 
art  an  adulterer;"  to  a  third,  **  Thou  art  a  drunk* 
ard ;"  to  a  fourth,  **  Thou  art  a  glutton,  Scc*^ 
**  It  is  you,  (continued  heto  the  members,)  that 
have  forced  me  upon  this.  I  have  fought  the 
Lord  night  and  day,  that  he  would  rather  flay  me 
than  put  me  upon  Uiis  work."  Then  pointing  to 
the  mace>  *<  Take  away  that  bauble,''  cried  he» 
after  which,  turning  out  «U  the  members,  and 
clearing  the  ball,  he  ordered  the  doors  to  be  lock* 
ed ;  arid  putting  the  keys  in  his  pocket,  returned 
to  Whitehall. 

($%*)  England,  history  of  thb  common- 
wealth OF,  UNDER  Oli via CaoMWELL.  Tbus 
the  whole  civil  and  military  power  centered  in 
Cromwell,  who  by  this  bold  tranfa^ion  became^ 
in  efied,  king  of  Great  Britain,  with  uncontroul- 
able  authority.  Being  willing,  however,  to  amufe 
the  people  with  the  form  of  a  commonwealth,  he 
propofed  to  give  his  fubjeds  a  pariiament ;  but 
fuch  an  one  as  (hould  be  altogether  obedient  to 
his  commands.  For  this  purpoie  it  was  decreed, 
that  the  fbvereign  power  (hould  be  vefted  in  144 
perfons,  under  the  denomination  of  a  parliament  ( 
and  he  undertook  to  t|uke  the  choice  himfelf. 
The  perfons  pitched  upon  were  the  loweft  and 
moft  ignorant  anruing  the  citizens,  and  the  very 
dregs  of  the  fanatics.  To  go  further  than  others 
in  the  abfurdities  of  fanatidfm  was  the  chief  qua- 
lification upon  which  each  of  thefe  valued  himfelf. 
Their  very  names,  borrowtd  from  fcripture,  and 
rendered  ridiculous  by  their  mifapplication,  ferved 
to  fhow  their  excefs  of  folly.  From  one  of  them 
particularly,  called  Praife-Qod  Barehwiest  a  canting 
leather- feller,  this  odd  afTembly  got  the  name  oi 
Barebones*  Parliament.  They  were  chiefly  com- 
pofed  of  Antinomians;  a  fe^  who,  after  receiving 
the  fpirit,  fuppofed  themfelves  incapable  of  errori 
and  of  Fifth-monarchy  men,  who  every  hour  ex- 
peded  Chrift's  fecond  coming  on  earth.  They 
began  by  cboofing  eight  of  their  tribe  to  fcek  the 
Lord  in  prayer,  while  the  reft-  calmly  fat  down  to 
deliberate  npoo  the  fupprcffioo  of  the  deiigy,  the 
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OoifcrfitieSy  an4  courts  of  juftice;  inftead  of  aU 
which  it  wag  their  intent  to  fubftitote  the  Uw  of 
Mofe*.  It  W2»  impoflible  fuch  a  lcgi(Uture  as  this 
^fiouid  fUnd  }  even  the  vulgar  began  to  exclaim  a* 
gainft  it,  and  Cromwell  himfeif  to  be  alhamcd  of 
their  abftirdities.  He  had  carefully  choicn  many 
perfons  among  them  who  were  entirely  devoted 
|o  his  interefts,  and  thefe  he  commanded  to  dif- 
mifs  the  aflembly.  Theft  accordiogly  met  by 
concert  earlier  than  the  reft ;  and  obfenring  to 
each  other,  that  this  parliamcat  had  (at  long  e^ 
sough,  they  haAened  to  CromweH*  with  Rou(e 
their  fpcaker  at  their  bead,  and  into  his  hands  re- 
figned  the  authority  with  which  he  had  inrefted 
them.    Cromwell  accepted  their  rehgnation  with 

Ccafure ;  but  being  told  that  Some  of  their  num- 
rr  were  refradorv*  he  lent  colonel  White  to 
dear  the  houfe.  They  had  placed  one  Moyer  m 
the  chair  by  the  time  that  the  cokxiet  had  arrived ; 
and  he  being  aflud  by  the  coloodt  What  they 
did  there?  Moyer  replied  very  gravely.  That 
they  were  (eeking  the  Lord.  "  Theo  you  Eoay  ga 
dlewhere  (cried  White);  for,  to  my  certain  know« 
ledge,  the  Lord  hath  not  been  hinr  thefe  many 
years.'*  The  (hadow  of  a  parliament  being  thus 
diflblved,  the  officers,  by  their  own  authority,  de- 
clared Cromwell  protedor  of  the  comtttonw^ahk 
of  £ngland.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  were  fent 
for,  to  five  folemoity  to  his  appointment,  and  he 
was  inllituted  into  his  new  ofiice  at  Whitehall,  in 
the  royal  palace.  He  was  to  be  addrefled  b^  the 
tkle  of  Higbme/i  ;  and  his  power  was  proclaimed 
in  London,  and  other  principal  cities.  It  feemed 
now,  indeed,  in  a  great  meafure  neceflary  that 
fome  perfon  (hould  take  the  fupreme  command ; 
for  aAiirs  were  brought  into  fuch  a  fituation,  by 
the  furious  animofitics  of  the  contending  parties* 
that  nothing  but  abfolutc  power  could  prevent  a 
renewal  of  former  bloodihed  and  oonfuiion.  The 
government  of  the  kingdom  was  acjyufted  in  the 
following  manner.  A  council  was  appointed, 
which  was  not  to  exceed  »i,  nor  to  be  under  13 
perfons.  Thefe  were  to  enjoy  their  offices  for 
Jife,  or  during  good  behaviour ;  and,  in  cafe  of  a 
vacancy,  the  remaining  otembers  named  three,  of 
whom  the  protestor  chofe  one.  The  prottdor 
was  appointed  the  fupreme  magiftratc  ^  the  com- 
monwealth, with  Aich  powers  as  the  king  had 
poflefled.  The  power  of  the  fword  was  vetted  in 
nim  jointly  with  the  parliament  when  fitting,  or 
wijth  the  council  at  other  tinges.  He  was  obliged 
to  fummoQ  a  parliament  once  every  3  years,  and 
to  allow  them  to  ftt  5  months  without  adjourn* 
ment.  A  (landing  army  was  eftablifhed  of  ao,ooo 
foot  and  10,000  horfe ;  and  funds  were  affigned 
for  their  fupport.  The  protedor  enjoyed  his  of- 
fice for  Hie ;  and  on  his  death,  his  place  was  to 
be  fupplied  by  the  council.  Of  all  thofe  claufes 
the  ftanding  army  was  fufficient  for  Cromwell's 

Eurpofe ;  for,  while  poflelled  of  that  inftrument, 
t  could  mould  the  reft  of  the  conftitution  to  his 
pleafure  at  any  time.  He  chofe  his  council  from 
among  his  officers,  who  had  been  the  companions 
of  his  dangers  and  vi^^ories,  to  each  of  whom  he 
affigned  a  penfion  of  1000 1.  a  year.  He  took  care 
to  baTe  his  troops,  upon  whole  fidelity  he  depen- 
ded for  fupport,  paid  a  month  in  advance ;  the 
aaagaaiiMa  were  alfo  well  providedi  and  the  pub^ 
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tic  treaAire  managed  with  frugalitf  »d  en; 
while  his  a^tvity,  vi^ncc,  and  rcfehtfieD,  vat 
fo  well  exerted,  tb^  he  ^(covered  evcrvcm^ 
racT  againft  his  perfon,  and  every  plol  ni »« 
furn^aion,  before  they  took  e#ca.  TbosCtMi 
well  continued  to  govern  the  commoavcii^ 
vpitbout  the  titk  ef  kimg^  in  as  abiidnte  a  onhi 
as  the  moa  deii>ottc  prince  in  Europe.  kk% 
was  feared  at  home,  fo  he  made  himidf  icfprdi 
abroad.  The  Dutch,  hatring  been  hoshkdl 
repeated  defeats,  were  forced  to  foe  fer  pen 
Cromwell  obliged  them  to  paf  deference  \ai 
Britiih  ftag.  He  compelled  tbem  to  abandosi 
interefts  of  the  king's  fon,  to  pay  S5,bool.  m 
indemnification  for  former  expencrs,  and  toi 
fkore  to  the  Bnglifh  £aft  iiMiU  compaBymMJ 
thofe  dominions,  which  they  had  been  6SfMk 
of  by  the  Dntch,  during  the  former  reKo.  t 
miaiftry  of  France  pyid  the  otmoft  dehrrctcel 
the  proctdor;  and  having  lent  tKat  comtsU 
of  6000  men  to  attack  the  Spanifti  domioiQSiri 
the  Netherlands,  who  obtaified  a  fignsl  lidi 
the  Freodi  pot  Dunkirk  into  bis  han<k  atai 
ward  for  his  attachment.  By  the  heroic  eie^ 
of  the  cefebrated  admiral  Bbkc*  he  humbltdS|l 
prodigioufly ;  as  well  as  the  Algerioes  and  1^ 
fians.  (See  BLaxi,  N<*  a.)  Penn  and  VofU 
two  other  admirals,  made  an  attempt  on  the  iAi 
of  Hifpaniola ;  but  failing  of  this,  they  fUercl 
jAMAica,  which  waa furrendcred  totheaiid 
out  a  blow.  Yet  fo  little  was  tluiught  of  tbei 
portance  of  thisconqueft,  that,  on  tbdritQi 
the  two  admirals  were  committed  to  the  M 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  principil  Q^ 
of  their  equipment.  It  is  not  to  be  foppoM  il 
a  numerous  ftanding  army  could  be  maifltal 
and  fo  many  foreign  wars  carried  oa,  witliaal 
curring  extraordinary  ezpences.  The  pctftdi 
revenues  were  fo  much  eKhaoftcd,  that  be  wiri 
bliged  to  have  recourfe  to  methods  w^kh  k  (^ 
bably  would  not  have  chofeo»  had  he  mA^ 
driven  to  them  by  neceifity.  One  or  two  cb4 
racies  entered  into  by  the  rorali^  whick  «4 
deteded  and  puniflied,  fcrved  htm  as  a  pretij 
to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  all  that  pait7t  <tf  * 
Unth  penny  on  all  thehr  poflHfioos.  ToTsifetll 
opprefiive  impofition,  ten  major-generals  ^ttti 
ftituted,  who  divided  ti|ie  whole  kingdam  ioal 
many  military  juriAll^tons.  Thefe  men  bad  po<J 
to  fulned  whom  they  pleafed  tc{  this  tax,  aadl 
impnion  fuch  as  denied  their  janfilidiaD.  w 
thefe  powers  they  exerdfed  U^  moft  arbJCrvy  a 
thority ;  the  very  mall^  of  Uberty  was  thfown" 
and  all  property  was  at  the  dtijpibCal  of  a  ni^ 
tribunal.  In  vain  the  nation  cried  oot  far** 
parliament.  Cromwell  aficmhlcd  one  ia  cow 
quence  of  their  clamours ;  but  m  ^jeedily  (fi"j 
ved  it,  when  he  found  it  refiradory.  At  h*  ■ 
refolved  to  give  them  one,  but  foch  as  ihofnHw 
entirely  of  his  own  choofing,  and  chiefiy  cocsfa 
fed  of  his  creatures.  L^  any  of  a  (hficreia  «"j 
plcxion  fliodld  enter  the  houfe,  guards  were  pW 
at  the  door,  and  none  admitted  but  (bch»ff 
duced  a  warrant  from  his  council.  The  V^°^ 
defign  of  convening  this  afifembly  was,  Uiitl*f 
ihould  offer  him  the  crown,  witfi  die  titk  «*W 
and  all  the  other  cnfignt  of  rojaky.  H>»J^ 
turcs,  tbqtfore,  tookf  care  to  iafiiuurte  the  co^ 
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int  in  IcpJiil  proceedings  wUhoiit  the 

'1  lebft  I  iMt  no  Oi.'ui  ^'At  acquainted  with 

fit  or  limit*  a(  the  prcCrnt  m;*giftriitt'»  ,i«- 

Fi  but  thQk  dL  A  kirrg  hatl  bctrii  weM  alVcv- 

>%  the  mpcrknce  of  agt-a.    The  mot  ton 

rkt  fomwUlf  m3!id<f  in  the  houfc^  rMy  car* 

|h«  *nd  lu^titing  W3i  wanting  bttt  Cmrn- 

n  own  con ff tit  to  have  hU  name  e-nrolled  ii* 

;tfif  Iringv  «f  KngUntK    Thh  confenti  how- 

W  lifter  would  give,    Tiw  conlcpaicc  CAf- 

I  with  the  mtiTibers,  who  made  him  the  of- 

If  to  .^r^iic  tbM  he  wa»  deriioui  tif  being 

to,ir.ccpt  it*  but  it  ended  in  bU  totfll 

With  all  thefe  ptoliFered  honours,  aoU 

Iliii»  elf fpotic  power,  the  btuation  of  Crom- 

fif  from  being  enviibk.     Prrhap*  no  fi- 

howcver  mean*  could  be  more  truly  dif- 

tt  ihe  very  time  the  nation  waa  loading 

' .  Congr;^!  a Uti an s.     lie  had  At  lafl  rr n d cr- 

'  hateful  tcj  every  party,  and  he  owed 

to  their  mutual  hnitvd  and  dilTiclcncc  of 

ih^.     HU  arts  of  dull  mill  At  (on  were  ex- 

uone  could  be  deceived  by  them  t  even 

his  own  party  and  principks  dirdaining 

lich  he  had  converted  hia  xeal  and 

It.    Though  the  nation  lUently  delcflcd 

It) on  I  he  had  not  been  co^^pletely 

if  Ike  could  have  found  domelltc  confo- 

cvcn  hia  own  family  had  embraced 

pfimriples  with  (o  much  vcbemencT^ 

fookl  not  without  indigDatio!)  behold 

with   uncontrnuUhIc   power;   and 

rp«k,  hii  favoufife  daughter*  upbraided 

W  death  bed,  with  his  cnmc»*    To  add 

mt  only  were  conrplraciea  formed  a- 

hrm,  but  be  W4fi  at  lait  taught,  upon  mea- 

tt  pfiticiple»»  that  hi 3  death  wa«  not  unly  dc- 

P,  but  hill  affd  ill  nation  wyuld  be  meHtaris>iift, 

tok  wai  publiJaed  by  colonel  Tttub,  who  h^d 

'i  been  ftttiched  ta  hii  can  ft,  cnlitkd  AVA 

'■wJrr,   Of  all  the  pamphieti  thai  appear- 

; ttrntp  t hi iwm  the  molt  m aderl y,  C rt>m- 

iU  and   i*  fnid  ne^er  to  h;ivf  fmiled  af- 

He  now  toundf  that  the  grandeur  to 

he  hn4  f^cri^cd   hii  former  tranquillity 

~  ,411  ifi&fl  to  frefli  in(iaii:tuc!<a.     He  wm 

perpetual  tear&  of  all  a  Hi  nation.    He 

iruoJer  bis  clothes,  and  always  kept 

b  hi^  pockctHi.    Uis  afpe^l  wa&  clouded  by 

ftSe4  fbojtti  and  he  regartkd  every  ftranger 

':i'au*Lt    He  was  d^'ays  attended  by  a  nu^ 

^^artl,  aod  Ifiiv'eiled  iii  a  hurry.     He  ne* 

f-urocd  from  Aiiy  pUcc  by  the  road  he  wcntj 

tiL^Kt  EkpL  Jibfive  three  nights  ti^ether  in  the 

r  ckirsifK f .    At  lalt  he  was  dchvtred  frrim  thia 

«i  2, ,  r  ,r  and  anjtiety  by  a  leriiati  ague,  of 

U  \it  dk-d  ScpL  j^  1 6;  if  if  let  having  ufurp- 

he  Kti*tfTitn«TH  y  years.     For  the  char-ider  of 

-  •--— -iiTiaiy  man  J  fee  CuoMWi  ll,  N"  i, 

%KO,    MUTuav  rtf    TKi    C0MMO»- 
I'^Ofcn      RlCK^HD     CaOMW£LL. 

•xM  fucoceded  in  hi^i  oflice  of 
'^im  Ricbault  who  immediately 
Hi  «  ptrtj amenta  Til  thii  ilfeinibiy  the  SLrmy 
Mtit  A  rcmacAftraiicc,  dclirintr  fi^me  perrop  for 
r^Ffker^  in  whom  they  ctiuld  ct>n6dc.  The 
jfcttitid  iwth  mcetiugs  ^nd  re moufi ranees  un- 
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Rlchgril'i  hnuCcf  forced  him  to  dWaUc  the  p$.r!i* 
amctit ;  a^d  foou  iiftirr  iie  figt>ed  411  abdicatioti  «f 
the  government*  His  youtiger  bi  other  Henrjr, 
wh«>  had  liecit  appointed  to  the  command  in  Ire- 
land* fid  lowed  liiehafd^s  example,  and  rcfigned 
hi«  eit>m million  without  flriking  a  blow. 

(j40    E^CtAMtS    MliTOFLV    n»    THE  CnM«tDli* 

WKALTH  or»  vnrtt  tick  RtaTfmATtOH  op  mq- 
NAitvMVi  The  oiftcerH,  thua  left  at  hberty,  rc- 
ftilveAJ  til  rellore  the  Rump  PAatlaiifWT,  asie 
was  eaiHed,  eonfillinjy  nt  tlut  remnant  of  a  pa  Hia* 
meiit  which  bad  coiKlemued  Charles,  They  were 
no  fooner  reinftaud  fn  their  authonty,  howctcr^ 
than  they  began  to  hamble  the  ajiny  by  calhierin^ 
fame  of  the  oflieers,  and  appointing  others  oa 
whom  they  eould  have  mor?  dcpend*?^nce.  The 
officer*  at  laft  relolirtd  to  dilfoWe  the  alTcmbly. 
Lambert,  one  of  the  geueraii,  drew  up  a  c  ho  fen 
body  of  troops  ;  and  placrng  them  in  the  ftreett 
which  Ird  to  WeHminfttr  hill,  when  the  fpeaker 
Lenthall  proceeilcd  in  hib  carriage  to  the  houfc* 
he  ordered  the  hoifes  to  be  turned^  ^nd  \cty  cU 
viJly  conducted  hinii  home*  The  othtT  member* 
were  like  wife  intercepted  iandthearmy  retmnrd 
to  tbeir  quarters  to  obferve  a  folcmn  fait,  which 
generally  either  preceded  or  attended  their  out- 
rages A  committee  was  then  eieftedi  of  *j  per-i 
foni,  of  whom  7  were  officers.  Thefe  they  pre- 
tended to  invert  with  foverei|m  authority  ;  and  1 
military  government  was  efta bit fiied ,  which  pve  the 
nation  a  profpc^  of  cndlefs  tyranny  without  rc- 
dfefi.  Upon  hearing  that  the  othcera  had  by  their 
own  authority  dilTilved  the  parliament,  general 
Mrink,  who  was  then  in  ScotUnd  with  Jtooo  vctc* 
ran  troopj,  protefled  a^iinft  the  mcafune,  and  re- 
ftjlved  to  defend  the  naiional  privileg es»  As  fonu 
as  he  put  hia  army  in  motion,  he  fbkjod  himfelf 
eagerly  fought  after  by  ^'1  parties ;  but  fo  cautiou* 
was  he  of  declaring^  bii  mindt  that,  to  the  very 
lafl,  11  wa#  impunibJe  to  tnow  whkh  fide  he  dc- 
Jij^'ncd  to  take,  A  remarkable  inJlance  t»f  thiii  cau- 
tious behaviour  wai,  t:  it,  when  hi^  owtt  brotht-e 
came  to  hJm,  with  a  melTa^  horn  lord  Oranvitle 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  he  reiufcdall  converfa^ 
tion  w^th  him,  upon  h^.ifiog  th«t  be  bad  told  hm 
errand  to  Mr  Prtte,  the  generai'i  owu  chaplain, 
and  a  man  of  known  probity  and  honour*  Hear* 
ing  that  the  officers  wne  prrpaiing  an  army  to 
oppofe  him,  Monk  amufed  them  with  uegocii*- 
tions}  and  the  pro^ple,  hnding  ^cmfelvcrf  not  tn- 
tireiy  detVncelef?*,  began  to  declare  for  a  free 
parhamcnt-  The  Ai/w^,  rinding  ttiemfdvcf*  in- 
vited  alfo  by  the  navy  and  pirt  ot  the  army,  agaia 
ventured  to  relume  ilieir  featii  and  to  thunder 
votcA  m  tbch'  tursT,  againft  the  ofliceri,  awl  ihal^ 
party  of  the  army  by  which  they  had  been  ejc^ed* 
Without  tilting  aoy  noiwt  of  Lambcft,  thty  fent 
ctrderi  to  the  Iroupi  to  repair  imitiediateiy  to  the 
ganifona  .ippointcd  for  (hem*  The  loldieri  ab«?y- 
ed;  and  L.imbert  at  la  ft  found  himfelf  de^rted 
by  his  whole  aritiy^  Monlc*  in  the  mean  time, 
proceeded  with  his  irmy  tv  Ixmdon^  The  gentr)*, 
on  tiU  maich,  AiKkcd  found  him  with  aJdrelTe^^ 
eJcpTtjIing  lluir  defire  of  a  new  parltumedt ;  but 
that  gcnLr.^U  AitI  confuiutng  bi»  inAealbic  tacitUf. 
nity,  At  (alt  tame  (o  St  Albant,  within  a  fcwmik« 
of  the  capital,  leaving  *dl  the  world  m  duuht  a« 
IQ  bid  molim  find  dd^gm,    Ikrc  he  fcnt  the  par- 
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liament  a  fneffage»  defiriag  them  to  remoTe  fuch 
forces  a8  remained  tn  London  to  country  quarter*. 
Some  of  the  regiments  wiUingly  obeyed  this  or- 
der ;  and  fuch  as  did  not.  Monk  turned  out  br 
force :  after  which  be  took  up  his  quarters  with 
bis  army  in  Weftminfter.  The  houie  voted  him 
thanks  for  his  lerfices:  he  defired  them  to  call 
a  free  parliament ;  and  this  foon  led  the  citizens 
to  refiiie  fubmiffion  to  the  ejcifting  government. 
They  refoWed  to  pay  no  taxes  until  the  member* 
formerly  excluded  by  colonel  Pride  (hould  be  re- 
placed. For  this  they  were  puniihed  by  Monk, 
at  the  deBre  of  the  paiiiantent.  He  arreted  ii  of 
the  moft  obnoxious  of  the  common  council ;  broke 
the  gates  and  portcuUifes ;  and,  having  expofed  the 
city  to  the  fcom  and  contempt  of  all  who  hated* it» 
he  returned  in  triumph  to  his  quarters  at  Weft- 
minfter.  The  next  day»  however*  he  made  an  ai- 
pology  for  this  condu^,  and  promiied  for  the  fu- 
ture to  co-operate  with  the  mayor  and  common 
council  in  (lich  (chemes  as  they  fiiould  approve. 
The  commons  were  now  greatly  alarmed.  They 
tried  every  method  to  gain  off  the  general  from 
his  new  alliance.  Some  of  them  even  promifed 
to  inveft  him  with  the  dignity  of  fopreme  magii^ 
trate,  and  to  fupport  his  ufurpation.  But  Monk 
was  too  jujl»  or  too  wife,  to  hearken  t<S  fuch  wild 
propoials;  he  refolved  to  reftore  the  (ecluded 
members^  and  by  their  means  to  bring  about  a 
new  cle^ion.  The  reftoration  of  the  expelled 
members  was  eafily  effected ;  and  their  number  was 
ib  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Rump^  that  the 
chiefs  of  this  laft  party  now  thought  proper  to 
withdraw  in  their  turn.  The  reftorcd  members 
began  with  repealing  all  tboie  orders  by  which 
they  had  been  expelled.  They  renewed  and  en- 
larged the  general's  commiffion  ;  fixed  a  proper 
Itipend  for  the  fupport  of  the  fleet  and  armv  ;  and» 
having  pafled  thefc  votes,  they  diffolved  them- 
felves,  and  gave  orders  for  the  immediate  aflem- 
bling  a  new  parliament.  M^an  while.  Monk  new- 
roofklled  his  army  to  the  purpo(es  he  had  in  view. 
Some  officers,  by  his  dnre^ion,  prefented  htm 
with  an  addrefs,  in  which  they  promiied  to  obey 
implicitly  the  orders  of  the  enfuing  parliament. 
He  approved  of  this  engagement,  which  he  order- 
ed to  be  figned  by  all  the  different  regiments ;  and 
this  fumifhed  him  with  a  pretence  for  difmiffing 
all  the  officers  by  whom  it  was  reje<fted.  In  the 
midit  of  thefe  traofadions,  Lambert,  who  had  been 
confined  in  the  Tower,  efcaped  from  his  prifon, 
and  began  to  raife  forces ;  and  as  his  activity  and 
principles  were  well  known.  Monk  took  the  ear- 
lieft  precautions  to  oppofe  his  meaAires.  He  dif- 
patched  againft  him  colonel  higoldfby,  with  his 
own  regiment,  before  Lambert  had  time  to  af- 
femble  his  dependents.  That  officer  had  taken 
poiT^flion  of  Daventry  with  4  trdops  of  horie : 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  joitied  Ingoldfby; 
to  whom  he  himfelf  furrendered,  t>ot  without  ex- 
hibiting ftrong  marks  of  puhlanimity.  All  this 
time  Monk  ftiJl  perfifted  in  his  referve  ;  nor  wouM 
he  intruft  his  fccret  intentions  with  any  perfon, 
except  one  Morrice,  a  gentleman  of  Dtvonlhire. 
He  was  of  a  fedentar^  and  ftudious  difpoGtion  ; 
and  with  him  alone  did  the  general  deliberate  on 
the  great  and  dangerous  cnterprife  of  the  reflora- 
tioa.    Sir  John  Gran viUe,.  who  had  a  commiffion 
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from  the  king,  applied  for  acceis  to  the  geosl 
but  he  was  deiired  to  communicate  In  bdfeJ 
to  Morrice.  Granville  rvfiilcd,  though  twat  i 
ged,  to  deliver  his  meflage  to  any  but  the  god 
himfelf:  fo  that  Monk,  now  finding  hecmidi 
pend  on  this  minifter's  fecrecyt  opened  Xo^rmi 
whole  intentiona;  but,  with  his  nfoal  ca&tioB,d 
fuftd  to  commit  any  thing  to  paper.  In  cod 
c^nence  of  thefe,  the  king  left  the  Spanifii  tcri 
net,  where  he  very  narrowly  efeaped  bd&f  i 
tained  at  Breda  by  the  governor,  under  pnia 
of  treating  him  with  proper  refped  and  fofmai 
From  thence  he  retired  to  Holland,  where  kj 
folved  to  wait  further  advice.  The  new  pd 
ment  being  afieabled.  Sir  Harbottk  Orimftosed 
chofeo  fpcaker,  a  man  known  to  be  a  rof^ 
hit  heart.  The  affedions  of  all  were  turoed^ 
wards  the  king;  yet  foch  were  their <iean,d 
fuch  dangers  attended  a  freedom  of  fpcfch  lid 
one  dared  for  fome  time  to  make  meotioo  of  j 
namcb  At  length  Monk  gave  dtredioosto  Asa 
prefident  of  the  council,  to  inform  then,  thai 
Sir  John  Granville,  a  fervant  of  the  kiag*i,N 
been  fent  over  by  his  majefty,  and  was  aovd 
door  with  a  letter  to  the  houle  of  comi 
This  meflage  was  received  with  the  ntmafti 
Granville  was  called  in,  the  letter  read,  xsa 
king's  propoials  immediately  accepted  of.  Bd 
fered  a  general  amnefty  to  all  petfonsvbatM 
and  that  without  any  exceptions,  but  whsim 
be  made  by  parliament.  He  promiied  to  i^ 
forupulous  confclences,  with  liberty  in  nuon 
religion  ;  to  leave  to  the  examinatk>a  of  m 
ment  the  claims  of  aU  fuch  as  pofiefkdboM 
eontefted  titles ;  to  confirm  all  thefe  coaM 
by  ad  of  parliament ;  to  fatiafy  the  armr  m 
general  Monk  with  Tefped  t^^their  sneaai 
to  give  the  fame  tank  to  his  officers  vbesl 
ibould  be  enlifted  in  the  king's  army,  la^ 
quence  of  this  agreement  between  tbekia|l 
parliament,  Montague  the  Engliih  adnunl  m 
on  king  Charles,  to  inform  him  that  tkel^^ 
pedted  his  orders  at  Scfaeveling.  The  m 
York  immediately  went  on  board»  aod  tm 
command  as  lord  high  admiral.  TbebflH 
barked,  and  landing  at  Dover,  was  itoHwd 
the  general,  whom  he  tenderly  embricei J 
entered  London  in  1660,  00  the  19th  <^)l 
which  was  his  birth-day ;  and  was  attended  M 
innumerable  multitude  of  people,  whotill 
their  joy  by  the  loudeft  acclamadoos.  J 
[$5,)   Bnoland,    histoily    of,   TlllJ 

DtJTCH  WAlf    UNDER  K.  ChARLES  II.    Od 

II.  was  30  years  of  age  at  the  reftoration.  m 
naturally  of  an  engaging  countenanoe»  aodi 
ieffed  of  an  open  and  affable  difpofitioo,  ^ 
became  the  ftifotmte  of  aU  ranks  of  bb  isM 
They  had  felt  the  nttibies  of  anirciif,  sm 
proportion  to  thefe  was  their  iatic&dtfion 
acccffion  of  the  yoving  monarch.  Hit  6^ 
Aires  were  calculated  to  give  imiverial  tia^^ai 
He  feemed  defirous  of  kmng  the  memofy  rfjj 
animofities,  and  of  uniting  every  oarty  ia  arfSrffl 
for  their  prince  and  country.  Hcsdmitte^ 
his  council  the  moft  eminent  men  of  tiic  0^ 
without  regard  to  former  diftiodions.  Tte  w 
byterians  mared  thit  hoooor  «<JJ***f . '"Jj 
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?*»*  wtrc  even  made  chaplains  to  the  kin^. 
irml  Montague  was  created  earl  of  Sandwich, 
d   ^neral  Monk  duke  of  Albemarle.     Morricci 
-   general's  friend,  was  appointed  a  fecretary  of 
t «.   But  what  gave  the  grcateft  fatisfadlion  to  the 
tion,  was  the  judicious  choice  which  the  king 
fij-ft  made  of  big  principal  miniftcrs.    Sir  Ed- 
rcJ  Hyde,  created  earl  of  Clarendon,  was  prime* 
nifler  and  chancellor;    the  marquis,    creared 
Ice  of  Ormond,  was  ftcward  of  the  houfehold  ; 
«arl  of  Southampton  high  trcafurer ;  Sir  Ed- 
rxl   Nichc»Ja$  fccretary  of  ftate.     Thefe  men, 
t<rd    together  in   the   ftridcft  friendfhip,  and 
rfcbmin^'  in  the  iame  laudnble  inclinations,  fup- 
tcd  each  others  credit,  and  purfued  the  interefts 
tHc  public.    The  parliament  having  been  fum- 
ocd  without  the  king's  confent,  received  at  fir.1 
y  the  title  of  a  Convention  ;  and  it  wa*  not 
-iftcr  an  a^  paiTcd  for  that  purpofe,  that  they 
re  acknowledged  by  the  name  of  Pa  R  L I A  M  E  N  T. 
I  li  houfes  owned  the  guilt  of  the  former  rebcl- 
t^  and  gratefully  received  in  their  own  name, 
I  in  that  of  all  the  fubje^s,  his  ma'efty's  gra- 
tis pardon  and  indemnity.     The  kmg  had  be- 
IT   promifcd  an  indemnity  to  all  criminals,  byt 
H   as  fliouUI  be  excepted  by  parliament:   he 
w   iflued  a  proclamation,  declaring,  that  fuch 
l2ic  late  kind's  judges  as  did  not  furrender  them- 
es within  14  days  Ihould  receive  no  pardon. 
rectccn  furrendered  ;  fome  v/cre  taken  in  their 
ht  ;    oihris  cfcaped  beyond   fca.    The   peers 
mcd  inclined  to  great  fevcrity  on  this  occation; 
I  were  rcftrained  by  the  king,  who  in  the  moft 
nrft  Crrms  piefled  the a<5t  of  general  indemnity. 
cr  repeated  folicitations,  the  ad  of  indemnity 
Ted  both  houfes,  with  the  exception  of  thofc 


o  had  an  immediate  hand  in  the  king's  dcaih 
rn  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Br.idlhaw,  thoiiKh 
id,  were  conBdered  as  proper  objcjSs  of  refcnt- 
ot  :  their  bodies  were  dug  from  thtir  graves ; 
X)red  to  the   place  of  execution  ;  and,  after 
»K«n>?  feme   time,    buried  under  th#^  gallows. 
the  tefk  who  Ui  io  judgment  on  the  late  mo- 
ch's  trial,  fome  were  dead,  and  fome  thought 
rthy  of  pardon.     Ten  only,  out  of  80,  were 
>med  to  immediate  deftruAion  ;  and  thefe  were 
buhafts  who  had  all  along  a<5ted  from  princi- 
,  and  who,  in  the  general  fpirit  of  rage   exci- 
againft  them,  (howed  a  fortitude  that;  would 
e  done  honour  to  any  caufe.    This  was  all  the 
jii  that  was  Ihed  at  the  rcftoratton.    The  reft 
the  king's  judges  were  reprieved,  and  after- 
dj  difpcrfcd  into  feveral  prifons.    The  army 
i  diibanded,  that  had  for  (o  many  years  go- 
ncd   the  cation }  prdacy,  tithes,  and  all  the 
cmooies  of  the  church  of  England,  were  re- 
ed ;  at  the  feme  time  that  the  king*  pretended 
jTcierve  the  air  of  moderation  and  neutrality, 
fact,  with  regard  to  religion,  Charles  in  his 
er  hours,  was  a  profefled  deia  ;  but  in  the 
er  part  of  his  life  he  Oiowed  an  inclination  to 
Catholic  pertua6on,  which  he  had  imbibed  in 
mlanqr  and  exile.    On  the  1  jth  Sept.  died 
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Ad-    tending  the  reftoration  of  her  family,  with  whom 
(he  lived  in  great  friendfhip,  foon  after  fickened 
and  died.    The  queen  mother  paid  a  vifit  to  her 
Ton,  and  obtained  his  confent  to  the  martiage  of 
princefs  Henrietta  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  l>ro- 
ther  to  the  French  king.     The  parliament  havinjj 
met  on  the  6th  November,  and  carried  on  bufi- 
ncfs  with  the  greateft  unanimity  and  difpatch,  were 
diffolved  by  the  king  on  the  19th  December  i66o« 
During  the  reign  of  Charles  II    the  fpirit  of  the 
people  took  a  turn  quite  oppofite  to  that  in  the 
time  uf  Ch.<rles  1.    The  latter  found  bis  fubjcds 
animited  with  'a  ferocious  though  ignoi^nt  zeal 
for  liberty.    They  knew  not  what  it  wis  to  be 
fiee,  and  therefore  imagined  that  liberty  confifted 
in  throwing  off  entirely  the  royal  authority.  They 
gained  their  point:  the  unhappy  monarch  was 
dethroned  and  murdered ;  but  inflead  of  lit>erty« 
they  fcund  thcmfcWcs  involved  in  greater  tyranny* 
than  bctorc.    Being  freed  from  this  tyranny  bjr 
the  refl oration,  they  ran  into  the  contrar-y  extreme | 
and  inftead  of  an  unbounded  fpirit  of  oppofitioflv 
there  was  nothing  now  to  be  found  but  as  un- 
bounded a  fpirit  of  fubmifKon  ;  and  through  the 
flavifh  fubmiffions  and  conccflions  of  the  people 
in  this  reign,  Charles  rendered  himfelf  at  laft  al- 
mofl   quite  abfolute,  and  governed  without  re- 
<jan  ing,  or  indeed  having  any  occafion  for  a  par- 
liament.   A  revolution  equally  great  took  place 
with  regard  to  religious   matters.     During  the 
former  reigns  a  fpirit  of  the  moft  gloomy  enthu- 
fialm  had  ovcrfpread  the  whole  ifland,  and  mea 
imagined  that  the  Deity  was  only  to  be  pleafed 
by  their  denying  themfelves  erery  focial  pleafure, 
and  rcfufing  every  thing  that  tended  to  make  life 
agreeable.    The  extreme  hypocrify  of  Cromwell 


and  his  afTociates,  and  the  abfurd  conduct  of  o- 
thers,  fhowed  that  this  was  not  religion  ;  but,  in 
avoiding  this  error,  they  ran  into  one  equally  dan* 
gtrouo  ;  and  every  thing  religious  or  feriou*^  v^a9 
difcoUT/tcnnnced.     Nothing  but  riot  and  difTipa- 
tion  took  place  every  where.     The  court  fci  the 
example  ;  nothing  but  fcenes  of  gallantry  and  fcf» 
tivity  were  to  be  feen  ;  the  horrors  of  the  late  war 
became  the  fubjert  of  ridicule ;  the  formality  of 
the  fe^arics  was  difplayed  00  the  flage,  and  evea 
laughed  at  from  the  pulpit.    In  Ihoit,  the  bcft 
mode  of  religion  now  was  to  have  as  little  as  pof* 
ffble ;  and  to  lay  afide  not  only  the  enthuiiato 
of  the  fe^aries,  but  even  the  common  duties  of 
morality.     In  the  midit  of  this  riot  and  diffipa« 
tion,  the  old  and  faithful  adherents  of  the  royal 
famdy  were  left  unrewarded.    Numbers  who  had 
fought  both  tor  the  king  and  his  father,  and  who 
had  lofl  their  whole  fortunes  in  his  fcrvicc,  ft  ill 
continued  to  pine  m  want  nnd  oblivion ;  while  in 
the  mean  time  their  perfecutors^   who  had  ac« 
quired  fortunes  during  the  civil  war,  were  per* 
mittcd  to  enjoy  them  without  moleftation*    The 
wretched  royalifts  petitioned  and  murmured  in 
varn  ;  the  monarch  fled  from  then'  expoflulationy 
to  fcenes  of  mirth  and  ft:ftivity ;  and  the  adl  of 


_^ Indemnity  was  juflly  faid  to  have  been  an  adl  of 

young  duke  o(  Glouceflcr,  a  prince  of  great  /orgivfrt/s  to  the  king's  enemies,  and  of  ohiiviom 

>e^.    The  king  was  never  (b  deeply  affeded  to  his  fucnds.    In  x66i,  the  Scots  and  Engli/h 

any  incident  in  hit  life.  iThc  princefs  of  Orange,  parliaments  feemcd  to  vie  with  each  other  in  thdr 

tog  come  to  England  to  partake  of  the  joy  at*  proftntignt  to  the  king.    In  fiogkindi  oioDarcbr 

Uh.  ?Iir.  Fait  IL                          j  /  r                             ^  ^  ^                          ^^ 
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and  epifcopacy  were  raifed  to  the  grcalcft  fplen- 
dor.  The  bilhops  were  permitted  to  refame  their 
feats  in  the  houfe  of  peers ;  all  military  authority 
was  acknowledged  to  be  vefted  in  the  king.  He 
was  empowered  to  appoint  commidioners  for  re- 
gulating corporations,  and  expelling  fuch  mem- 
bers as  had  intruded  themfelves  Sy  violence*  or 
profefled  principles  dangerous  to  the  con  flit  ut  ion. 
An  ad  of  uniformity  was  paflcd,  by  which  it  was 
required,  that  every  clergyman  (hould  be  rc-ordain- 
cd,  if  he  had  not  before  received  epifcopal  ordi- 
nation ;  that  he  ihould  declare  his  aHcnt  to  every 
thing  contained  in  the  book  of  Common  prayer, 
3fnd  ihould  tftke  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience. 
In  confct|ueuce  of  this  law,  above  2000  of  the 
prefbytcnan  clergy  rcligned  their  cures  at  once. 
In  Scotland  the  right  of  the  king  was  aflcrted  in 
the  fulleft  and  moft  poUtive  terms  to  be  hereditary, 
divine,  and  iodcfcatible.  His  power  was  extend- 
ed to  the  lives  and  poflcflions  of  his  fubje«5ts,  and 
from  his  original  grant  was  faid  to  come  all  that 
they  enjoyed.  They  voted  him  an  additional  re- 
venue of  L.40,coo ;  and  all  their  former  violences 
were  treated  with  a  degree  of  the  utinoft  detefta- 
tion.  This  intoxication  of  lo>alty,  however,  be- 
gan foon  to  wear  off.  The  king's  profulion  ainl 
extravagance  in  his  pleafurcs,  together  with  his 
indolence  in  government,  furnifhed  opportunities 
Of  making  very  difadvantageous  comparifons  be- 
tween him  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  Thefe  animo- 
fities  were  heightened  by  the  cjcded  clergy,  espe- 
cially when  they  (aw  Dunkirk,  which  had  been 
acquired  during  the  ufurpcr's  vigorous  adminiflra- 
tioD,  ibid  to  the  French  for  L.40,000,  and  that 
merely  to  ftrpply  the  king's  cxtravagafJce.  From 
this  time  (Augud  17th  1662),  Charles  found  him- 
felf  perpetually  oppofed,  and  his  parliaments 
granted  fupplies  much  more  reludantly  than  be- 
fi)ic.  A  few  months  before,  (he  continual  exigen- 
4:ies  of  the  king  bad  forced  him  to  conclude  a 
marriage  with  fhc  Infanta  of  Portugal  for  the 
iake  of  her  portiort,  which  was  L.5 00,000  in  mo- 
neyi  together  with  the  fortrcfs  of  Tangier  in  A- 
frica,  and  Bombay  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  chan- 
Cellor  Clarendon,  the  dukes  of  Ormond  and 
Southampton,  urged  many  reafons  againft  this 
matcb^  particularly  the  likeHhood  of  her  never 
ki\*in«  any  children  ;  but  all  their  obje^.ions  could 
not  pi\yaH',  and  therefore  Clarendon  fet  himfelf 
to  promote  it  as  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power.  Still, 
lloweverj  the  king's  neceuifies  were  greater  than 
bis  fupplies.  He  therefore  refolved  to  facrrfice 
kis  mintfter,  the  great  Clarendon,  to  the  refentment 
of  »the  parliament,  to  whom  he  was  become  ob- 
tioxtouSf  in  order  to  procure  fume  moie  fupplies 
to  himfelf.  In  i66^t  an  extraordinary  fupply  was 
demanded  ;  the  king  lent  for  the  commons  on  the 
12th  of  June^  to  Whitehall.  He  complained  of 
th^ir  in3ttenti6n  ;  and  by  acquainting  them  of  a 
confpiracy  to  feize  the  caftle  of  Dublin,  he  hoped 
to  fumiih  a  reafon  for  demanding  a  prcfent  fup- 
ply. Four  fublidics  were  immediately  granted, 
HkI  the  clergy  m  convocation  followed  the  ex- 
aiaple  of  the  commons.  On  this  oc^aHon  the  E. 
of  Briftol  ventured  to  impeach  the  chancellor  in 
tt.c  liciiie  of  peers ;  but  as  he  did  not  fupport  his 
choice,  the  affafr  was. dropped  for  the  prifent. 
^Vith  a  view  probably  of  having  the  money  to  be 
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employed  for  that  purpofc  in  his  hartds,  Chxikf 
was  induced  to  declare  war  againll  the  Dutch  ta 
1664- 
(56.)  England,  history  of,  till  tbi  t*^ 

OF  THE  WARS  WITH  THE  D»TCH.      In  thb  WV 

the  Englilh,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robcr: 
Holmes,  expelled  the  Dutch  from  Cape  Cor> 
cafllc  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  fciied  00  tb:^ 
fetllements  of  Cape  Verd  and  the  ifle  of  Gofftt 
Sailing  from  thence  to  America,  the  admiral  pr^- 
feflTed  himfelf  of  Nova  Brfgia^  fincc  called  Ns^ 
VoRt ;  and  which  continued  fubjed  to  BrilaiE, 
till  the  American  revolution.  On  the  other  kaod, 
De  Rnyter,  the  ereat  Dutch  admiral,  dlfpoOe^ 
the  EngHrti  of  all  their  (cttlemcnta  to  OuioeaeS' 
cept  Cape  Corfe.  He  afterwards  £aiied  to  Am& 
rica,  where  he  attacked  Barbadoes  and  Locj 
in  and,  but  was  repulfcd.  Soon  after,  iht  Vfi 
mod  confiderahle  fleets  of  each  nation  met ;  tb^ 
one  under  the  duke  of  York,  to  the  number  d 
114  fail ;  the  other  commanded  by  Opdam  ads* 
ral  of  the  Dutch  navy,  of  nearly  equal  force.  T% 
engagement  began  at  four  in  the  morning,  tsi 
both  fides  fought  with  equal  intrepidity,  T^ 
duke  of  York  was  fn  the  hotteft  part  ot  tJse  o 
ga^ement,  and  behaved  with  great  (jfjirit,  wtft 
miny  of  his  lords  and  attendants  were  kSktiW 
fide  him.  In  the  heat  of  the  aAion  the  Duti 
admiral's  (hip  blew  up ;  which  fo  dtfcouiagedasJ 
dilheartened  them,  that  they  Hed  towards  tSca 
own  coaft,  baring  30  fliips  funk  and  taken,  vS 
the  vigors  loft  only  one.  This  fucccfs  ft*  raal 
excited  the  jralonfy  of  the  neighbouring  ftaiq 
that  France  and  Denmark  immediately  refiahf^H 
proteift  the  Dutch  tepublic  firom  fuch  fonnidi^A 
enemies.  Adm.  De  Ruyter,  on  his  return  ta 
Guinea,  was  appointed,  at  the  head  of  76  &i| 
to  johi  the  duke  of  Beaufort  the  French  adiridS 
who  it  was  fuppofed  was  then  entmng  the  flr 
tifh  channel  from  Toulon.  The  dokc  of  X^ 
marie  and  prince  Rupert  now  comoiaz&ied  ?j 
Britifh  fleet,  which  did  not  exceed  74  fail.  ,Wr 
marie  detached  pritKe  Rupert  with  20  ihip<  •! 
oppofc  the  duke  of  Beaufort ;  agahtft  which  p^ 
of  laftmefs  Sir  George  Ayfcue  proteftcd  ia  naj 
The  fleets  thus  engaging  Upon  unequal  tenant  i 
rtoft  memorable  battle  enfued.  Th^  firft  m 
the  Dutch  admh*al  Evertzen  was  kiBed  by  a  or 
non  ball,  one  of  their  ihips  was  blown  ap,  r{ 
three  of  the  Englifh  fhips  taken.  The  combat^*:; 
were  parted  by  darknefs.  The  ad  daytfcerrf 
newed  the  battle  with  incredible  finy.  Scctfl 
fireflr  Hiips  joined  tbe  Dutch ;  and  the  Ea^irf 
were  fo  (battered,  that  their  fighting  {hips  «r* 
reduced  to  18.  Upon  retreating  towards  th:: 
own  coaft  the  Dutch  followed  them  j  where  «» 
ther  dreadful  confTid  was  beginning,  bat  s?:i 
parted  by  the  darkneft  of  the  night.  Tbt  motv 
iHg  of  the  3d  day  the  Englitli  continued  their  ttj 
treat,  and  the  Dutch  theirpurfwit.  Albemarie  css^ 
to  the  defperatp  refoiution  d(  blowing  up  hisowd 
(hip  rather  than  fubmittothc enemy, when kefcund 
himfelf  happily  reinforced  by  prince  Rupert  with  t^ 
fhips  of  the  line.  By  this  time  it  was  night ;  &! 
the  nctt  day  the  fleets  came  again  to  a  dole  cor- 
bat,  which  was  continued  with  great  rrolenvf. 
tin  they  wtrc  parted  by  a  mift.  Sir  Gecr 
Ay  fate  having  the  mitforranc  tvfirikccm  tfieC-.- 
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Qper  fands,  was  tikcn,  with  a  (hip  of  100  guns. 
Joth  fidfs  claimed  the  victory,  but  the  Dutch 
rrtainljr  had  the  adtantaec.  A  ad  fca  fight, 
wwevcr,  equally  bloody,  happened  ibon  after, 
rith  larger  fleets  on  both  fides,  commanded  by 
he  lame  admirals.  In  this  the  Dutch  were  van- 
[uifticd ;  but  they  were  foon  in  a  condition  to 
ace  their  enemies,  by  the  jun^ion  of  Beaufort 
be  French  admiral.  The  Dutch  Hcet  appeared 
a  the  Tl>amcs,  conduced  by  their  great  aU.-niral. 
rhc  En^lilh  were  thrown  into  the  utmofl  confter- 
ation  :  a  chain  had  been  drawn  aero  Is  the  river 
telway  ;  and  fame  fortifications  had  been  added 
3  the  forts  along  the  bank.  But  all  thefe  were 
ocqual  to  the  prefent  force :  Sheernefs  was  foon 
ifcen ;  the  Dutch  p.ilTed  forward  and  broke  the 
bain,  though  fortified  by  foine  (hips  funk  by  Al- 
emarle's  orders,  deftroying  the  (hipping  in  their 
alTigf*,  they  (till  advanced,  with  (ix  men  of  war 
id  live  fire  Ihips,  as  far  as  Upnore  caftle,  where 
icy  burned  three  men  of  war.  The  whole  city 
f  London  was  in  a  conflernation  ;  it  was  expec- 
d  that  the  Dutch  might  fail'  up  next  tide  to 
(indon  bridge,  and  deftroy  uotooly  the  (hipping, 
at  even  the  buildings  of  the  metropolis. '  The 
tatch,  however,  were  unable  to  profecutc  that 
rt^tS,  from  the  faiUjrf  of  the  French,  who  had 
ronjiied  them  afllfta<^ce.  Spreading  therefore  an 
Unft  along  the  coaft,  and  having  infulted  Nor- 
ich,  they  return^  to  their  o\Vo  coaft.  During 
lefc  tranfadions,  there  happened  a  great  plague 
t  London,  wbic^  deftroyed  100,000  of  the  inha- 
itants.  This  cilamity  was  fobn  followed  by  a- 
othcr,  (till  more  dreadful  if  po(rible.  A  (ire  broke 
Bt  in  a  baker^s  houfc  in  Pudding  lane  riear  the 
ridge,  and  fpread  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  no  ef- 
^  could  extinguiflj  it,  tillit  hid  in  a(hcs  the 
Wft  confiderable  part  of  the  c^y.  yhh  calami- 
ff  though  it  reduced  thoufands  to  bepgary,  pro- 
cd  in  the  end  both  beneficial  and  ornamental  to 
be  city.  It  rofe  from  its  ruins  in  greater  beauty 
ban  ever ;  the  ftreets  being  widened,  and  the 
toufes  built  of  brick  inftead  of  wood,  became  thus 
oorc  wholefome  and  fecure.  In  fo  great  a  cala- 
t-lyi  it  is  remarkable,  that  not  a  fingle  life  was  loll, 
rbefe  complicated  misfortunes  did  not  fail  to  ex* 
ite  many  murmurs  among  the  peoj% :  the  blame 
jf  the  fire  was  laid  on  the  Papiftsr  the  Dutch 
»ar  was  cxclaixned  againd  as  unfuccefsful  and 
Jancce(rary,  as  being  an  attempt  to  humble  that 
latjon  who  were  equal  enemies  to  popery  with 
^.cmreWcs.  Charles  himfelf  alfo  began  to  be  fen- 
Wc,  that  all  the  ends  for  which  he  had  undcr- 
Ukcn  the  Dutch  war  were  likely  to  be  entirely 
fruftrated-  Inftead  of  being  able  to  lay  up  mo- 
ney fqr  himfeif,  the  .fupplics  of  parliament  had 
fcitberto  been  fo  fcanty,  that  he  found  himfelf 
confidcrably  in  debt.  A  treaty  therefore  was  fet 
00  foot,  which  was  concluded  at  Breda  on  the 
*i(t  of  July,  1667.  By  this  treaty  the  Only  ad- 
vanuge  gamed  by  BrHain  was,  the  cefTion  of 
the  colony  of  New  York.  It  was  therefore  judged 
difgraccful,  and  the  blame  of  it  thrown  upon  the 
^»ahappy  carl  of  Clarendon.  Along  with  this,  he 
was  charged  with  the  falc  of  Dunkirk  ;  the  bad 
payment  of  the  feamcn  ;  the  difgracc  by  the  Dutch 
nui\  and  hii  own  auibition.  His  daughter,  while 
yet  io  PdTis,  had  commenced  an  amour  with  the 
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duke  of  York ;  and  under  a  folemn  profnife  of 
marriag.e  had  admitted  him  to  her  bed.  Her  lo- 
ver, however,  afterwards  married  her;  but  this 
a;fl  of  virtue  in  the  prince  was  imputed  as  a  crime 
to  Clarendon.  On  thefe  accufations,  the  king, 
who,  on  account  of  his  rrgid  virtue,  had  neveif 
much  loved  this  nobleman;  ordered  the  (eals  to 
be  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  Sir  Orlando 
Bndgeman.  Clarendon  was  again  impeached ; 
and  thou^'h  the  charges  were  manife(tly  frivolous, 
yet  fo  ftrong  was  the  popular  torrent  again  ft  him, 
that  he  thought  proper  to  withdraw  into  France*. 
Soon  after,  the  king  formed  an  alliance  with  Hol- 
land and  Sweden,  to  prevent  the  French  kin^ 
front)  completing  histeonque(t  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  gteateft  part  of  this  country  he  had  already 
fubdued,  when  he  was  unexpeAedly  ftopped  by 
this  league  ;  in  which  it  was  agreed  by  the  con- 
tributing powers,  that  they  would  conftitute  them- 
felvcs  arbiters  of  the  differences  between  France 
and  Spain,  ar»d  check  the  exorbitant  pretenfioii$ 
of  either.  The  i^ing  now  began  to  aft  in  a  very 
arbitrary  manner.  He  had  long  wifhcd  to  extend 
his  prerogative,  and  io  be  able  to  fumilh  himfctf 
with  whatever  fums  he  might  want  for  his  plea- 
fures,  and  therefore  was  moft  likely  to  be  pleafed 
with  thofe  mij)i(ters  who  could  flatter  both  hH 
wilhes  at  once.  Thefe  he  found  in  Clifford,  Afh- 
ky,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale,  k 
junto  diftinguifl^d  by  the  nsme  of  the  cabal  ;  a 
word  formed  by  the  initials  of  their  names.  Tht 
(J/ft  cffc<5ts  of  th^ir  advice  was  a  fecrct  alliance 
with  Franci,'  and  a  rupture  with  Holland.  Soon 
after  this,  the  duke  of  Ydrk  declared  himfelf  X 
Papift  ;  and  liberty  of  confciencc  was  proclaimed 
to  all  fe«ftarie3^  whether  dilTenters  or  Papi(ts :  a 
proclamation  was  iffued  cohtaining  very  rigorous 
cUufes  in  favour  of  prefling ;  another  full  of  me- 
naces againft  thofe  who  fliould  fi.cak  iindutinilly 
of  his  mijefty's  rrteafures ;  and  even  againf:  thofe 
who  heard  fuch  difcburfef,  unlcfs  they  informed 
iti  due  time  agiinft  the  offenders.  All  thefe  things 
gave  very  great  and  juft  offence  to  the  people ; 
but  they  were  efpecially  alarmed  at  the  alliance 
with  France,  and  juftly  afraid  of  the  treachery  of 
that  court.  Oii  the  28th  of  Alay  167a,  th*-  Eng- 
li(h  fleet  under  the  duke  of  York  was  furpiiZcd  by 
the  Dutch  in  Southwold  bay.  About  8  A.  ^I. 
began  a  moH  furious  engagement.  The  gallant 
Sandwich,  who  commanded  the  Englifli  van^ 
drove  his  (bip  into  the  midft  of  the  enemy,  beat 
off  the  admiral  that  ventured  to  attack  him,  funk 
another  (hip  that  attempted  to  board  him,  and  ^ 
fire-fliips  that  offered  to  grapple  with  him.  Though 
his  ve(rel  was  torn  with  (liot,  and  out  of  •  i!boo 
men  there  only  remained  400,  he  (till  continued 
to  fight.  At  laft,  a  fire-fliip,  more  fortunate  than 
the  re(t,  having  laid  hold  of  his  veffel,  her  de- 
ftrudlion  became  inevitable,  and  the  earl  himfelf 
was  drowned  in  attempting  to  fwim  to  fome  o- 
their  fliip.  Night  parted  the  combatants;  the 
Dutch  retired  and  were  not  followed  by  the  Eng- 
lifli. The  lofs  fu(Uined  by  the  two  maritime 
powers  was  nearly  equal ;  but  the  French  fuffere4 
very  little,  not  having  entered  into  the  heat  of  the 
engagement.  It  was  even  fuppofed,  that  they  had 
orders  for  this  condu<a,  and  to  fpare  their  owit 
Ihips,  while  the  Dutch  and  Englifh  (hould  weak- 
T  1 1  a  en 
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tn  each  other  b\  thtir  mutual  exertions.  The 
combined  powers  wrrit-  mucu  morv  fuccef&fiil  a- 
gaind  the  Dutch  by  ]A:]d,  Lewis  XIV  comiiier- 
t?d  all  before  him,  ciofled  the  Rh?ne,  took  all  the 
frontier  towns  ot  the  enemy,  and  threatened  the 
new  republic  with  a  final  diiTolntion.  Terms 
were  propoft-d  to  the  m  by  the  two  conquerors. 
I>ewis  offered  them  luch  terms  as  would  have  de* 
prived  them  of  all  power  of  reftf^ing  an  invafion 
from  France  by  land.  Thofe  of  Charles  expofrd 
them  equally  to  every  invaGon  by  (a.  At  laft  the 
iiiurmurs  of  the  Englifh  at  feting  this  bravtr  and 
indiiflriou^i  people,  the  fupportcrs  of  the  Proef- 
tant  caufe,  totally  funk  and  on  the  brink  of  de- 
itrudlion,  were  too  loud  not  to  reach  the  king. 
He  was  obliged  to  call  the  parliament,  to  take  the 
ienfe  of  the  natioQ  upon  his  condu<^  ;  and  he  fooo 
faw  how  his  fubjeifts  ftood  affcdcd.  The  parlia- 
ment met  on  the  4th  Feb.  167^  They  began 
with  rcprefling  fomc  of  the  king's  extraordinary 
^retches  of  prerogative,  and  eJlabliOiing  unifor- 
mity in  religious  matters.  A  law  was  paHed 
entitled  the  trjl  «<?,  impofr;g  an  oath  on  all  who 
ihould  enjoy  any  public  benefice.  Befides  taking 
the  oaths  ot  allegiaoce  and  the  ki  g^s  fupremacy, 
they  i«rere  obliged  to  receive  the  facr^nient  once 
»-ycar  in  the  cftabliihed  church,  and  to  abjure  all 
belief  in  the  dodiiine  of  tranfubftantiation.  As 
the  diflcntcrs  alfo  had  fecondcd  the  efforts  of  the 
commons  againft  the  king's  declaration  of  indul- 
gence to  Roman  Catholics,  a  bill  was  paflTed  fur 
tJieir  eafc  and  relief,  which,  however,  went  with 
difficulty  through  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  ^utch 
in  the  mean  time  continued  to  defend  themfelves 
with  fuch  valopr,  that  the  comn)ons  began  to  dc- 
fpair  of  fuccefs.  They  therefore  refolved  khat  the 
ftanding  anpy  was  a  grievance :  they  next  decla- 
red, that  they  would  grant  no  more  fupplies  tp 
cany  on  the  Dutch  war,  unlefs  it  appeared,  that 
the  enemy  were  fo  obfljnate  as  to  refufe  all  rca- 
ibnable  conditions.  To  cut  fliort  thcfe  d'f'^gru'c- 
able  altercations,  the  king  refolved  to  proro^'ue 
the  parliament^  and  with  that  intention,  went 
to  the  houfe  of  peers,  from  whence  he  fent  the 
Vllicr  ofthe  black  rod  to  fummons  the  houfe  oftom- 
jnons  to  attend.  |t  happened  that  {he  ilfht-r  aqd 
the  fpeaker  nii^t  at  t lie  dpor  of  the  houfe  ;  but  the 
Speaker  being  within,  fome  of  the  membeni  fud- 
dcitly  (bi|t  the  door,  and  cried,  »•  To  the  chair." 
Upon  which  the  following  motions  were  inrt.intly 
priade,  in  a  tumultuous  maimer  ;  That  the  alliance 
with  Fiance  was  a  i,ricyance  ;  that  the  evil  coun- 
fellors  of  the  king  were  a  grievance  ;  that  the  earl 
of  Lauderdale  ^as  a  grievance :  and  then  the  houfe 
rofc  in  great  confulioji.  The  king, "finding  thdt 
he  could  ej^pe^  "O  fupply  from  the  pommons  for 
carrying  oa.the  war,  refolved  to  make  a  ftparatc 
peacu  with  the.  Dutch,  on  terms  which  lhc,y  had 
propofrd  by  the  Spanilh  ambafTaaor.  For  form's 
lake,  h^  aflced  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  who 
concurritig  heartily  in  his  intentionsi  a  peac^  was 
<:oncluded  accordingly. 

(57.)  EnCLANP,    history  of,    TfLt    THE  ES- 

tABlishment  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
The  prepoflcflion  which  Charles  had  all  along 
ihown  for  France,  and  his  manifcft  inclination  u- 
pon  all  occ^fions  to  attach  himfelf  to  that  court, 
U^i  (;iveo  great  oflence..  Other  circuznltancei  al- 
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fo  co-operated  to  raific  a  general  difcontent.  1^ 
tolei-ation  of  Catholics,  fo  much  wiftied  for  by  iL: 
king  ;  the  bigotry  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  hrs 
ap()arent  to  the  crown,  and  his  zeal  for  the  pr^ 
pagation  of  the  Catholic  religion  ;  excited  a  gc«. 
ral  and  juft  apprehenlion,  that  the  Proteftast  n:* 
ligion  was  in  danger.  Thefc  difconteot«  were  jj- 
creafcd  and  fomented  by  defigning  mta,  wlo'i 
promote  their  own  intercfts,  did  not  fcrupk^a 
advance  the  groffeft  falfchood;}.  In  167&,  ir^- 
count  of  a  plot  formed  by  the  Papiflb  fardtfiic  • 
ing  the  king  and  the  Proteftant  religion,  wasp, 
ven  in  by  one  Kirby  a  chemift,  Dr  Toag,a  irtii 
credulous  clergyman,  and  Titus  Oates,  wboU 
likewife  btren  a  clergyman*  but  was  a  moft  ahifip 
doned  mifcreant.  The  circumftances  aueiui:^ 
this  pretended  difcovcry  were  fo  perfedly  iri*:^. 
dible,  that  it  appears  amazing  how  any  pcKos  i, 
pommon  fenfe  could  give  ear  to  them.  Nertrthi. 
lefs,  fo  much  were  the  minds  of  the  nation  io^^cos 
ral  iufiamed  a^ainft  the  Catholics  atth;stiiD;,tU 
it  not  only  produced  theileftrud:ioD  of  fcvcral  si- 
viduals  of  the  Ilomifh  perfuafion,  but  ao  uiivr 
fal  mafTacre  of  that  unhappy  fc^  was  appieb^^ 
ed.  The  parliament  who  ought  to  have  rej^cil, 
thefe  falfehoods,  and  brought  back  the  peopka< 
calm  incjuny,  were  found  inorc  credulous  this  fr^ 
ven  the  people  themfelves.  The  cry  of  plot  wa 
immediately  echoed  from  one  houfe  to  the  otferj 
the  country  party  could  cot  flip  Co  favoarabka 
ppportunily  of  managing  the  pafHone  of  the  po 
pie  ;  the  courtiers  were  afraid  of  being  thci^ 
diiloyal  if  they  ftiould  doubt  the  guilt  of  t^' 
who  were  accufed  of  defigns  againit  the  ki^V 
berfon  Danby,  the  prime  mlnifter,  h'lmkli^' 
tcred  into  It  ycry  furioufly,  and  perdfted  Biiai 
inquiries  notwithdandihg  all  the  king's  adricfsra^ 
the  contrary.  Charles  himfelf,  who  was  the  p<r- 
Ton  that  ought  to  have  been  moR  concemcil,  «j 
the  only  one  who  treated  it  with  contempt  N> 
thing,  however,  could  ftop  the  popular  fury ;  r^ 
for  a  time  the  king  was  obliged  to  give  way  toil 
During  ihjs  general  uin  ar,  the  lord  trcilow 
Danby.  was  impeached  in  the  houfe  of  com^i^ 
by  Seymour  the  fpeakcr.  The  principal  charp*^ 
iiainft  him  was,  his  having  written  a  letter  a 
Montague  the  EngliHi  amba0ador  at  Pari>T  ^ 
reeling  him  to  fell  the  king's  good  offices  at  tif 
treaty  of  Nimeguen,  to  the  king  of  France,  frr* 
certain  fum  of  inoney  j  contrary  to  the  pKitiil 
jntcreAs  of  the  confederates,  and  even  toibotf«^ 
his  own  kingdoms*  Though  the  charge  was  ra^» 
Vet  Danby  had  "the  happinefs  to  find  ibe  kioj  re- 
folved to  defend  him,  Charles  affured  the  pa--^* 
iDent,  that,  as  he  had  a<^ted  in  every  thing  by  r^ 
order?,  he  held  hinj  entirely  blamelcfs ; and  thotffei 
he  wouM  deprive  him  of  all  his  cnnplo?mcDts}tt 
he  would  pH)ritively  infift  on  his  prH0n.1l  0  ity. 
The  lords  were  obliged  to  (ubmit,  though  tHcf 
went  on  to  impeach  him,  till  Danby  was  fcct  tj 
the  Tower.  Thefc  proceedings  were  carried  oa 
by  a  houfe  of  commpns  that  had  cootinued  oii- 
dilTolved  for  above  17  years.  Charles  at  laft  ^^' 
folved  thcnr,  and  called  a  new  parliament,  whid?, 
however,  proved  as  unmanageable  as  the  prece- 
ding. The  members,  refolved  to  check  tbf 
growth  of  Popery  by  ftriking  at  the  root  of  tk 
tvU,  brought  ic  a  bill  for  the  total  exduto  * 
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'  ddkc  of  York  from  the  crown  of  England  and 
iand,  which  paffed  the  lower  houfe  by  a  majo- 
r  of  79.  They  next  voted  the  king's  ftanding 
ly  and  guards  to  be  illegal.  They  proceeded 
rftabliih  limits  to  the  king's  power  of  imprifon- 

dclinquents  at  will.  They  had  alio  the  merit 
paiJing  the  celebrated  ftatutc  called  the  -ha- 
IS  CORPUS  ACT,  which  confirms  the  fub- 
:  in  an  abfolute  fecurity  fr>»m  oppreflive  power. 
58.)  England,  history  or,  to  the  bat 
E  OF  BoTHWELL  Bridge.  During  thefe  com- 
tions  the  duke  of  York  had  retired  to  Bruflcls; 

an  iadifpofition  of  the  king  led  him  back  to 
>land,  to  be  ready  in  cafe  of  any  finifter  acci- 
i,  to  aflfert  his  right  to  the  throne.  After  pre- 
ing  upon  his  brother  to  difgrace  his  natural 
the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  now  become 

Y  pKipular,  he  himfdt  retired  to  Scotland,  un- 
prctcnce  of  quieting  the  apprchendons  of  the 

;Ulh  nation,  but  m  reality  to  ftrengthen  his 
Tcfts  io  that  part  of  the  empire.  This  fectf- 
i  fcrvcd  ftill  more  to  inflame  the  country  par- 
wbo  were  ftrongly  attached  to  the  duke  of 
nnnouth,  and  were  refolved  to  Tupport  him  a- 
id  the  duke  of  York.  Mobs,  petitions,  popc- 
oings,  8cc,  followed,  and  were  employed  to 
p  up  the  terror  of  Popery,  and  alarm  the 
rt.  The  parliament  had  encouraged  various 
c«  of  informers,  which  increafcd  the  number 
hefc  mifcrcants,  and  plots  became  more  nu- 
ous.  Plot  was  fet  up  againft  plot ;  and  the 
pie  were  kept  fufpended  in  the  molt  dreadful 
rehcnGon.  But  it  was  not  by  plots  alone  that 
adverfe  parties  endeavoured  to  fupplant  each 
rr.     Tumultuous  petitions  on  the  one  hand, 

flsttering  addrcfles  on  the  other,  were  fent 
from  nil  quarters.  Wherever  the  country  par- 
irevailed,  petitions  were  fent  to  the  king  filled 
b  grievances  and  apprehenfions.     \yherever 

church  or  court  party  prevailed,  addreflTcs 
c  fra  ned,  containing  exprcdlons  of  the  high- 
regard  to  his  majedy,  and  the  deepeft  abhor- 
:c  of  thofe  who  endeavoured  to  difturb  the 
4fc  tranquillity.  Thus  the  nation  came  to  be 
inguUhcd  mio petitioners 2iT\di  abborrers.  Whig 
.  ToftYy  alfo,  were  now  firll  ufed  as  terms  of 
roach.  See  tbe(e  articles.  All  this  time  the 
S  had  tyrannized  over  the  Scots  in  a  very  cruel 
tincT.  Being  apprized  of  the  tendency  of  pref- 
crian  principles  to  i  republican  form  ot  go- 
oment,  Charles,  like  his  predeceffbrs,  had  en- 
Lvoured  to  introduce  cpifcopacy  there,  but  In 
luch  more  violent  manner  than  had  been  for- 
rly  attempted.  The  rights  of  patrons  had  for 
le  years  been  abolilhcd ;  and  the  power  of  c- 
ting  miniftcrs  had  been  vcfttd  m  the  kirk  fef- 
.•  and  lay  elders  :  but  it  was  now  enacted,  that 
mcumbents  who  had  been  admitted  upon  this 
c  ihduld  receive  a  prefeotalion,  and  be  inlti- 
fd  anew  by  the  bifhop,  under  the  penalty  of 
;>rivation.  In  confequence  of  this,  350  p2i- 
tt%  were  at  once  declared  vacant.    New  minif- 

V  were  fought  for  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
nc,  however  vicious  or  ignorant,  were  reje^ed. 
le  people,  as  might  have  been  expedted,  were 
plcifed  to  the  higheft  degree  ;  they  refolved 
wevery  to  jgive  no  fign  of  mutinv  or  fedition, 
iwithfUnding  their  difcontcnt.  This  fubmiflioo 
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made  it  foolifhly  imagined,  that,  as  thipy  did  not 
complain  for  a  little  ill  uiage,  they  would  fubmit 
altogether  if  they  were  worfe  treated.  In  1661, 
a  very  fevere  a<5t  was  paflTed  in  England  apainft 
conventicles,  and  this  fevt-rity  was  imitated  by  the 
Scots  parliament,  who  palTcd  a  fimilar  z&.  Mi- 
litary force  was  next  let  loofe.  (See  Cargil- 
LiTEs.)  Wherever  the  people  had  generally  for- 
fakcn  their  churches,  the  guards  were  quartered 
throughout  the  country.  They  were  com  and- 
rd  by  Sir  James  Turner,  a  man  of  a  very  furious 
temper  and  diflblutc  life.  He  went  about  and  re- 
ceived lifts  from  the  clergy  of  thofe  who  abfent- 
cd  tbemfelves  from  the  churches,  or  were  fuppo- 
fed  to  frequent  conventicles.  Without  any  proof, 
or  legal  conviction,  he  demanded  a  fine  from 
them  ;  and  quartered  foldiers  on  the  fuppofed 
criminals  till  he  received  payment.  An  infurrcc* 
tion  being  dreaded  during  the  Dutch  war,  new 
forces  were  levied,  and  entrufted  to  the  command 
of  Dalziel  and  Drummond,  two  men  of  very  cruel 
difpofitions  ;  and  the  Scots  parliament  gave  full 
fcopc  to  all  their  enormities.  Reprefentations 
were  now  made  to  the  king,  who  promifed  fomc 
rcdrefs.  But  his  lenity  came  too  late.  In  166S, 
the  people  rofe  in  arms.  They  furprifed  Turner 
in  Dumfries,  and  refolved  to  have  put  him  to 
death ;  bat  finding  his  orders  to  be  more  violent 
than  his  execution  of  them,  they  fparcd  his  life. 
At  Lanark  they  renewed  the  covenant,  and  pub- 
Hlhed  their  manifefto ;  where  they  profefled  their 
fubmiflTion  to  the  king,  and  only  defired  the  rc- 
eftabliihment  of  prelbytery,  and  of  their  former 
roinifters.  Their  force  did  not  exceed  aooo  men  ; 
and  though  the  country  in  general  bore  them  great 
favour,  men's  fpirits  were  fo  fubdued,  that  the  in- 
furgents  could  cxpeA  no  great  increafe  of  num- 
bers. Dalziel  took  the  field  to  oppofe  them.  The 
number  of  the  covenanters  was  now  reduced  to 
800,  and  thefc  no  way  capable  of  contehding  with 
regular  forces.  Having  advanced  near  Edinburgh, 
they  attempted  to  find  their  way  back  into  the 
weft  by  Pentland  hills.  Here  they  were  attacked 
by  the  king's  troops,  and  received  the  firft  charge 
very  rcfolutely  :  but  that  was  all  the  adion.  Im- 
mediately they  fell  into  confufion,  and  fled.  A- 
bout  40  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  130  taken 
prifoncrs.  So  eariy  as  the  year  1661,  the  prefby- 
terians  had  deputed  one  Sharp,  to  \ky  their  grie- 
vances before  the  king.  Inftead  of  this,  their  de- 
puty abandoned  their  caufe  altogether,  became 
their  violent  enemy,  and  as  a  reward  of  his  treach- 
ery was  made  archbifliop  of  St  Andrew's.  After 
the  battle  of  Pentland  hills,  this  renegado  was 
the  foremoft  to  take  vengeance  on  the  unhappy 
infurgcnts,  whofe  oppreiTed  ftate  and  inotfcnlivc  ' 
behaviour  had  made  them  obiedls  of  univerfal 
compaflion.  Ten  were  hanged  on  one  eibbet  in 
Edinburgh ;  ^s  before  their  own  doors  m  differ- 
ent places.  They  might  all  have  faved  their  lives, 
if  they  would  have  renounced  the  covenant ;  but 
this  they  abfolutely  ref  ufed.  The  executions  were 
going  on,  when  the  king  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
privy  council,  in  which  he  ordered  that  fuch  of 
the  prifoners  as  (hould  fimply  promife  to  obey  the 
laws  for  the  ftiture  (hould  be  fet  at  liberty,  and 
that  the  incorrigible  fhould  be  4nt  to  the  planta- 
tions.   This  letter  was  brought  to  the  council  by 
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Buni«t»  but  was  not  immediatdy  delivered  by 
Sharp.  It  had  been  cuftomary  to  put  thtfc  ptxir 
creatures  to  very  fe?cic  tortures,  to  make  them 
confcfs  that  to  be  a  falfchood,  which  tbcy  belie- 
ved to  be  true.  By  Sharp's  delay,  one  Hugh 
Miccail  had  been  tortured,  who  would  other  wife 
liAve  -efcaped  ;  and  fo  violent  were  the  torments 
he  endured,  that  he  expired  under  them.  Yet  he 
feemed  to  die  in  an  edtacy  ot  joy.  His  laftwt  rds 
verc  uttered  with  an  accent  which  flruck  the  by- 
ilanders  with  altoniihmcnt,  •*  I  arewcl  (iaid  he) 
I'un,  moon,  and  (tars ;  farcwel  world  and  time ; 
larewcl  weak  frail  body  ;  welcome  eternity  ;  wel- 
come angels  and  (aints ;  welcome  Saviour  of  the 
vorld  ;  and  welcome  God  the  judge  of  all."  In 
J 670,  an  ad  againlt  conventicles  was  palTed,  feem- 
ingly  with  a  dtfign  of  mitigating  the  former  pcr- 
fecuttng  laws ;  though  even  thi&  was  fevere  enough. 
^By  this  a45l,  the  hearer  in  a  conveoticle  (that  is, 
in  a  diflenting,  meeting  where  more  than  live  be- 
fidcs  the  family  were  prcfent)  was  fined  5$.  for 
the  firft  offence,  and  los.  for  the  fecond ;  the 
preacher  L.  10  for  the  firil  oHence,  and  L.  40  for 
the  fecond.  The  perfon  in  whofe  houl'e  the  con- 
venticle met  was  fintd  alike  fum  with  the  preach- 
•cr.  One  remarkable  claufe  was,  that  if  any  dif- 
«pute  fhould  arife  with  regard  to  the  interpreta- 
tion  of  any  part  of  the  a^,  the  judges  fliould  aU 
vrays  explain  the  doubt  in  the  fenle  lead  favourable 
to  conventicles,  it  being  the  intention  of  parlia- 
jnent  entirely  to  fupprefs  them.  As  the  violent 
methods  ufed  by  the  king  were  found  inefiedual 
to  obtain  his  purpofe  in  Scotland,  in  167S  a  fcheme 
-of  comprehenfion  was  tried,  by  which  it  was 
propofed  to  diminilh  greatly  the  authority  of  the 
bifhops,  to  aboliOi  their  ne^'ative  voice  in  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  couitB,  and  to  leave  them  little  more 
than  the  right  of  precedency  ami>ng  the  prt^y- 
ters:  but  this  too  waa  rejected  by  the  people* 
who  wtll  knew  its  tendency.  The  next  fcheme. 
was  an  indulgence.  By  this,  the  nioft  popular  of 
the  expelled  picachers,  without  requiring  any 
terms  of  fubmiflion  to  the  eftabliOied  religion, 
were  fettled  in  vacant  churches;  and  fmall  fala- 
ries  of  about  lol.  a-year  were  ofTeied  to  the  reft, 
till  they  (hould  be  otberwife  eltabliihed.  This 
bounty  was  rejeiled  aa  the  wages  of  criminal  fi- 
leoce,  and  the  replaced  minidcrs  fcon  repented 
of  their  compliance ;  convcntidea  multiplied,  and 
the  covenanters  daily  met  in  arms  at  their  places 
of  worfhip,  though  they  ufually  difpcrfed  after 
divine  fervice.  Thefe  mild  methods  being  rejec- 
ted, a  renewal  of  the  petfecution  commenced  un- 
der the  adminiftration  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale, 
and  in  which  Abp.  Sharp  had  a  principal  hand. 
It  was  an  old  law,  but  feldom  put  in  execution, 
that  a  man  who  was  accufed  of  any  crime,  and 
did  not  appear  to  take  his  ti  i;*!,  .might  be  inur- 
£MtmuK€d;  that  is,  he  might  be  publicly  outlaw- 
ed ;  and  whoever  afterwards,  either  on  account 
of  bufinels,  relation,  or  charity,  had  the  leaft  in- 
tercourfe  with  him,  was  fubjt<fled  to  the  fame 
penalties  which  the  law  could  \u(\\ti  on  the  crimi- 
nal bimfdf.  Great  numbers  of  writs  of  intercom- 
muning  were  now  illucd  againft  the  covenantets ; 
by  which  abfurd  method  of  proceeding,  crimes 
and  punKhments  were  multiplied  to  an  extreme 
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degree.     Application  was  made  to  Charics  k 
fome  redrefs  of  thefe  gnefancci ;  but  he  wast^ 
much  taken  up  with  his  pleafures  totakcanyij 
fcdtual  means  of  putting  a  flop  to  them;  uy,i 
ven  while  he  rctra<5ted  them,  he  was  perluae^ii 
avow  and  praife  them  in  a  letter  to  thcpi^ 
council.    The  confequcnce  of  all  this  was,ti( 
the  covenanters  were  at  laft  fo  much  eonpii 
gainft  Sharp,  whom  they  conCdercd  as  an  i^^ 
and  experienced  to  be  an  unrelenting  pcrlciaa 
that,  on  the  3d  of  M^y  1679,  he  wiswayi 
and  murdered.    See  Sharp,  N*  II.  Tbcifid 
of  Sharp  produced  a  perlccution  ftill  raort  noli 
which   at    laft  brought    on  anothtr  infamfli 
l*he  covenanters  finding  themfeWes  obbgcd 
meet  in  large  bodies,  and  bring  arms  aloo^  i 
them  for  their  own  fecurity,  fct  forth  a  (kdi 
tion  againft  prelacy,  which  they  publilhcdatj 
therglen,  a  Imall  borough  near  Glafgow ;  d 
the  market  place  there  they  burned  levcralifii 
parliament,  which  had  eftablilhed  that  modcrf 
clefiafttcal  government,   and  had  prohibitrf 
conventicles.    For  this  purpofe  they  cidk 
a9th  of  May,  the  anniverfary  of  the  reftcrffl 
and  previoully  extinguilhed  the  bonfire*  thail 
been  kindled  on  that  occaOon.    Count  Gni 
afterwards  vifcount  Dundee,  an  adive  and  a 
prizing  officer,  attacked  a  great  confeniidei 
Loudon  hdl,  but  was  repull'ed  with  thebiia 
men.    The  covenanters  then  finding  thtmfi 
unwarily  engaged  in  rebellion,  were  oW'jd 
perfevere ;  and  therefore  pufhcd  on  to  GUI| 
which,  though  rcpulfcd  at  firft,  theyaftww 
made  themfclves  matters  of.    Here  they  di^id 
fed  the  eftablilhed  clergy,  and  iflued  prodi 
tions,  in  which  they  declared  that  tbeyfm?! 
gainft  the  king's  ftipremacy,  againft  Poper]! 
Prelacy,  and  a  Popifh  fuccclTor.    Charir,  k 
now  aUrmed,  difpatched  againft  the  coTcrasq 
fmall  body  of  Englifh  cavalry  unda  the  A* 
Monmouth.     He  joined  the  Scots  gt«nis.i 
fome  regiments  of  militia  levied  firom  ibc  w^ 
fedtd  counties ;  and  with  great  celerity  too 
in  qucft  of  the  infurgents.     They  had  taka 
at  Both  well- bridge  between   Hamilton  V)A\ 
gow  ;  where  there  was  no  accefs  but  by  thclii 
and  where  a  fmall  body  was  able  to  dcfeod^ 
gamft  the  king's  army.    The  whole  armyrf 
covenanters  never  exceeded  8oco  men,  ioii 
had  in  reality  no  other  gencarals  than  their dfl 
men.    Monmouth  attacked  the  bridge,  ^ 
covenanters  maintained  their  poft  as  lo&g  a^^ 
ammunition  lafted.    When  they  fent  iw  *l 
they  received  orders  to  quit  their  poft  and  id 
atid  this  impmdent  mcalure  occafiooed  an  i^ 
diate  defeat.    Monmouth  paffed  the  bmigr  i 
out  oppofition,  and  drew  up  bis  forces  oppobS 
the  enemy.     His  caimon  alone  put  fbcin  tal 
rout;  about  700  were  killed  in  the  purtol 
laoo  taken  prifoners,  who  were  treated  wit^ 
manit)*  by  Monmouth.    Such  as  protnifcd  icl 
peaceably  under  the  government  wcrediiin^ 
and  about  300  who  refufed  tliis  conditioB* 
ihippcd  for  Barbadoes,  but  unfbrtunatelf  pw 
ed  by  the  way.     Two  of  their  dcrgynwcn  * 
hanged.     Soon  after,  an  ad  of  iodcmflitTj 
paOed :  but  Lauderdale  took  cart  tlul  it  ^ 
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ftd  TxiVt  protedion  to  the  unhappy  cove- 
itcrs ;  for  though  orders  were  given  to  con- 
:  thenceforward  at  all  conventicles,  he  found 
inf.  under  a  variety  of  pretences  to  elude  the 
cution  of  them. 

^9.)  England,  history  of,  to  the  death 
KihO  Charles  II.    It  is  now  certainly  known» 

I  Charics  II.  had  formed  a  fchcme  of  overturn- 
the  cftablifticd  religion,  and  fubftituting  Po- 
\  in  its  place ;  as  well  as  of  rendering  himfdf 
>latc.  In  this,  however,  he  met  with  violent 
K>rition  from  his  parhaments ;  and  as  this  one 
r679  c^^"  fuipaucd  their  predccclTors  in  vio- 
Xf  the  king  diffolved  them  and  called  another 
6S0.     By  this  ftep,  however,  he  was  no  gain- 

Thcy  voted  the  legality  of  petitioning  the 
T ;  and  fell  with  extreme  violence  on  the  ab- 
ers,  who  in  their  addrefles  to  the  crown  had 
tt-fTed  their  difapprobation  of  thofe  petitions, 
at  numbers  of  thefe  were  fcizcd  by  their  order 

II  parts  of  England,  and  committed  to  clofc 
odj  :  the  liberty  of  the  fubjecft,  which  bad 
1  fo  carefully  guarded  by  their  own  recent 
,  was  every  day  violated  by  their  arbitral  y  and 
icious  imprifonments.  One  Stowel  of  Exeter 
a  ftoi>  to  their  proceedings:  he  rcfufed  to  obey 
Ccrjcant  at  arms  who  was  Tent  to  apprehend 
;  he  Hood  Upon  his  defence,  and  faid  he  knew 
*w  by  which  the  houfe  of  commons  pretend- 

0  commit  him.  The  houfe,  finding  it  equally 
^erdus  to  proceed  or  recede,  got  off  by  an  e- 
)o.  They  voted  that  Stowel  was  indiipofed : 
a  month's  time  was  allowed  him  for  his  reco- 
-.  It  is  happy  for  the  nation,  that  fhould  the 
moDs  at  any  time  overleap  the  bounds  of  their 
lority,  and  capricioufly  order  men  to  be  put 
»rirc9n,  there  is  no  power,  in  cafe  of  relift- 
r,  that  can  compel  the  prifoner  to  fubmit  to 
r  decrees.  The  chief  point  aimed  at  by  this 
lament  Avas,  to  obtain  the  exclulion  bill,  which, 
jgh  the  former  houfe  had  voted  it,  was  never 
paJfcd  into  a  law.  It  parted  by  a  great  m^'o- 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  but  was  thrown 
by  the  houfe  of  peers.  All  the  bifliops  except 
e  voted  againft  it ;  for  they  were  of  opinion, 

ihc  church  of  England  was  in  much  greater 
gor   from  the  prevalence  of  prcfbyterianifm 

1  from  Popery,  The  commons  were  cxtrelne- 
lortified  at  the  rejc<5tion  of  their  favourite  bill : 
cvctigc,  they  paried  fcveral  other  difagrecable 
.,  among  which  one  was.  That,  till  the  exclu- 
.  bill  was  paflcil,  they  could  not,  conftitcnt 
h  the  trult  repofed  in  them,  grant  the  king  any 
loer  of  fupply;  and  that  whoever  fliould  herc- 
T  lend,  by  way  of  advance,  any  money  upon 

branches  of  the  king's  revenue,  fhould  be  re- 
n/ible  to  parliament  tor  his  condutt.  Charles, 
refore,  finding  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  ex- 
tin|5  either  money  or  obedience  from  the  com- 
<i8,  came  to  a  relblution  of  once  more  dilToU 
^  tbe  parliament,  liis  uiher  of  the  black  rod 
ordingiy  came  to  diilblvc  them,  while  they 
re  voting  that  the  dlLlntcrs  Oit-uld  be  encou- 
cd,  and  thiit  the  P^^ifts  h^!  burned  the  city 
London.  It  was  for  fome  ume  a  doubt  whe- 
r  the  king  would  ever  caII  another  parliament: 
Decelfitiesy  however,  furmounted  all  his  fears 
their  viUcucc)  and;  in  i6Si|  he  fummoricd  a 
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new  parliament  to  meet  him'  at  Oxford,  that  he 
might  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  punifhing  the 
citizens  of  London,  by  ihowing  his  fufpicions  of 
their  loyalty.  In  this,  as  in  all  former  parliaments^  -- 
the  coutitry  party  predominated  ;  and  they  trode 
exaftly  in  the  fame  paths  with  their  predeceflors. 
The  fame  fpeakcr  was  chofcn,  and  the  exclulion 
bill  urged  more  fiercely  than  ever.  Emely,  one 
of  the  king's  minifters,  propofed  that  the  duke 
(hould  be  banifhed  500  miles  from  England  ;  and 
that  on  the  king's  deccafe  the  next  heir  ftiould  be 
conftituted  regent  with  regal  power.  Yet  even 
this  expedient,  which  left  the  duke  only  the  bare 
title  of  kin^f  could  not  obtain  the  attention  of  the 
houfe.  Nothing  but  a  total  exclufion  could fatis- 
fj  them.  Each  party  had  now  for  fome  time  re- 
viled and  ridiculed  each  other  in  pamphlets  and 
libels ;  and  thi«i  pradlice  at  laft  was  attended  witb 
an  incident  that  deferves  notice.  One  Fitzharris, 
an  Iriih  Papift,  employed  a  Scotfman,  named  ^- 
'Verhard^  to  write  a  libel  againft  the  king  and  the 
duke  of  York.  Everhard  was  a<flually  a  fpy  for 
the  contrary  patty  ;  and  fuppofing  this  a  trick  to 
entrap  him,  he  difcovered  the  whole  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Waller,  an  eminent  juflice  of  the  peace; 
and,  to  convince  him  of  the*  truth  of  his  informa- 
tion, ported  the  magiftrate  and  two  other  perfons 
privately,  where  they  heard  ttie  whole  conference 
between  Fitzharris  and  himfelf.  The  libel  com- 
pofed  between  them  was  replete  with  the  utmofl 
rancour  and  fcurrility.  Waller  carried  the  intel- 
ligence to  the  king,  and  obtained  a  warrant  for 
committing  Fitzharris,  who  happened  at  that  very 
time  to  have  a  copy  of  the  hbel  in  his  pocket. 
Seeing  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  a  party  from  whom 
he  cxpe(5ted  no  mercy,  he  refolved  to  throw  the 
odium  of  the  libel  upon  the  court,  who,  he  faid, 
were  willing  to  draw  up  a  libel  which  Ihould  be 
imputed  to  the  excUiftoners,  and  thus  render  them 
hateful  to  the  people.  He  enhanced  his  fervices 
to  the  country  party  by  a  new  Popifti  plot  more 
tremendous  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  in 
which  he  brought  in  the  duke  of  York  as  a  prin- 
cipal accomplice.  The  king  imprisoned  Fitzhar- 
ris; the  commons  avowed  his  cauTc.  They  voted 
that  he  Ihould  be  impeached  by  themfclves,  to 
fcreen  him  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  juftice:  the 
lords  reje«J\ed  the  impeachment;  the  commons af- 
fcrted  theh*  right :  a  commotion  was  likely  to  en- 
fue ;  and  the  king,  to  break  oft  the  conteft,  went 
to  the  houfe  and  dilTolvcd  the  pailiamcnt,  with  a 
fixed  refolution  never  to  call  another.  From  this 
moment  the  king  ruled  with  defpotic  power.  His 
temper,  which  had  always  been  cafy  and  merci- 
ftil,  now  became  arbitrary  and  cruel ;  he  enter- 
tained fpies  and  informei*s  round  the  thmne,  and 
imprifoned  all  fuch  as  he  thought  mod  daring  in 
their  defigns.  He  lefojved  to  humble  the  pielby- 
terians;  divcfted  them  of  their  cmplovments  and 
their  places;  and  gave  their  offices  to  luch  as  held 
with  the  court*  and  approved  the  do<f^rine  uf  non  1 
relidaiice.  The  clergy  began  to  teftify  their  zeal 
and  ti.eir  pfinciplcb  by  tl.elr  wrltin^ii  and  fermons; 
but  thoi.^li  aiiiotig  thel'e  the  parrizans  of  the  king 
were  the  uioft  i.uraerous,  tht  fc  of  the  oppofjte 
fadion  were  ti.e  mofl  enterprifing.  The  king 
openly  cfpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  former;  a!»d  thus 
placing  himlcU'  at  the  head  gf  a  fa^tijn^  he  dcpii« 
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ved  the  city  of  London,  which  had  long  headed 
the  popular  party,  of  tlieir  charter.    It  was  not 
till  after  an  abje^  fubmiiri.>n  that  he  rertored  it  to 
them,  having  previoufly  fubje<5led  the  cledioa  of 
their  magidrates  to  his  own  immediate  authority. 
Terrors  alfo  were  not  wanting  to  confirm  this 
new  fpecies  of  monarchy.    Fitzharris  was  brought 
to  a  trial  before  a  jury,  and  condemned  and  exe-. 
cotcd.    The  whole  gang  of  fpies,  witncfles,  in- 
formers, and  fubomers,  who  had  long  been  en- 
couraged and  fupported  by  the  leading  patriots, 
finding  now  that  the  king  was  entirely  mailer, 
turned  (hort  upon  their  old  employers,  and  offer- 
ed their  evidence  againft  thofc  who  firft  put  them 
in  motion.    The  king's  miniilers  gave  them  en- 
couragement ;  and  in  a  (hort  time  the  fame  injuf- 
tice  and  the  fame  cruelties  were  pra<5tired  ^ainft 
prelbyterian   fchemes,    that  had  formerly   been 
pra<ftiicd  againft  Catholic  treafons.    The  king's 
chief  refentmcnt  was  levelled  againft  the  earl  of 
Shafteftiury  ;  and,  indeed,  not  without  reafon,  as 
he  had  had  a  very  adive  hand  in  the  late  diftur- 
bances.    No  fums  were  fparcd  to  feek  for  evi- 
dence, or  even  to  fuborn  witncfles,  againft  this  in- 
triguing and  formidable  peer.    A  bill  of  indidl- 
ment  being  prcfented  to  the  grand  jury,  witncfles 
were  examined,  who  fwore  to  fuch  incredible  cir- 
cumftances  as  muft  have  invalidated  their  teftimo- 
ny,  evcq  if  they  had  not  been  branded  as  pegured 
villains.    Among  his  papers,  indeed,  a  draught  of 
an  aflbciation  was  found,  which  might  have  been 
conftrucd  into  treafon ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  earl's 
hand  writing,  nor  could  it  be  proved  that  he  had 
ever  communicated  this  fcheme  to  any  body,  or 
fignified  his  approbation  of  any  fuch  projed..  The 
iheriffs  had  fummoned  a  jury,  whofe  principles 
coincided  with  thofc  of  the  earl ;  and  that  proba- 
bly, more  than  want  of  proof,  procured  his  fafe- 
ty.    In  1683,  the  city  of  London  was  deprived  of 
its  charter ;  which  was  reftorcd  only  upon  terms 
of  the  utmoft  fubmiflion,  and  giving  up  the  nomi- 
nation of  their  own  magiftrates.    This  was  fo 
mortifying  a  circumftancc,  that  all  the  other  cor- 
porations in  England  foon  began  to  fear  the  fame 
treatment,  and  were  fucceflivcly  induced  to  fur- 
render  their  charters  into  the  hands  of  the  king. 
Confiderable  fums  were  exa^ed  for  rcftoring  thefe 
charters ;  and  all  the  offices  of  power  and  profit 
were  left  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown.    Refinance 
now,  however  juftifiable,  could  not  be  fafe;  and 
all  prudent  men  faw  no  other  expedient  but  fub- 
mitting  patiently  to  the  exifting  grievances.    There 
was  a  p  irty,  however,  in  England,  that  ftill  che- 
riflicd  their  former  ideas  of  freedom,  and  refolved 
to  rtftore  liberty  to  their  country,  by  dethroning 
the  king  who  adlcd  in  fuch  a  dcfpotic  manner. 
The    principal    coufpirators    were    Monmouth, 
Sbafteibury,   RuIFel,   Eflex,   Howard,   Algernon 
Sidi.ey,  and  John  Hambden,  grandfon  to  the  great 
man  of  that  name.     Monmouth  engaged  the  carl 
of  Macclesfield,  Lord  Brandon,  Sir  Gilbert  Ge- 
rard,  and  other  gentlemen  in  Cheftiire.     Lord 
Ruflel  fixed  a  correfpondence  with  Sir  William 
Courtney,  Sir  Francis  Knowle?,  and  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  promifcd  to  raife  the  weft. 
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fchemes  had  been  laid  in  168  x :  but  the  eartici 
of  L<ud  Ruflel,  who  induced  the  duke  of  MiJ 
mouth  to  put  off  the  enterpiife,  laved  the  fc-^i 
dom  from  the  honors  of  a  civil  war;  while  Sbarrij 
bury  was  fo  ftruck  with  a  fcnfc  of  his  impemjq 
danger,  that  he  left  his  houfe,  and  lurking  aks 
the  city,  ^attempted,   but  in  vain,  to  dritc  lis 
Londonert^  to  an  open  infurrc^ion.     At  laft,  cs 
raged  at  the  nuroberlefs  cautions  aad  delays  fthd 
clogged  and  defeated  his  projeds,  be  threalras 
to  begin  with  his  own  fncnd»  fingly.     Howm: 
after  a  long  ftruggle  between  fear  and  rage,  k  j 
bandoncd  all  hopes  of  fucccfs,  and  Bed  to  /£ 
fterdam,  where  he  foon  after  died.     The  Lis  j 
Shaftcfl)ur^,  though  it  retarded,  did  not  fuppyrfe 
the  defigns  of  the  confpirators.     The  rcsruaan 
fix  formed  a  council i  they  correfponded  with  L 
eyie  and  the  malecontentt  in  ScotUnd  ;  mi  b 
folved  to  profccutc  the  fcheme  of  the  infurrtd^ 
thouRh  they  widely  differed  in  principles  fitHa^^ 
another,     Monmouth  afpired  at  the  crowD ;  Rii 
fel  and  Hambden  propofcd  to  exclude  the  ciak 
of  York  from  the  fucceflion,  and  redref*  the  pis 
vances  of  the  nation;  while  Sidney  and  Eflcxwn 
for  reftoring  the  republic.     Lord  Howard  «3 « 
abandoned    man,     who,    having    no  pn^cipk^ 
fought  to  embroil  the  nation,  to  gratiiy  his  p 
vate  intereft  in  the  confufion.    Belidcs  ihc5^  tia« 
was  a  fet  of  fubordinate  confpirators,  who  h 
quently  met  together,   and  carried  on  pn^ 
quite  unknown  to  Monmouth  and  his  coid 
Among  thefe  was  colonel  Rumfcy,  an  okl  ixp^ 
lican  officer;  lieutenant  colonel   Walcot,  of* 
fame  ftamp;  Goodcnough,  under  Iheriff  of  La- 
don,  a  zealous  and  noted  party  man  ;  Fcipils^ 
an  independent  minift^r;  and  feveral  aMcrzij^ 
merchants,  and  tradefmen  of  London.    Bet  He* 
fey  and  Fergufon  were  the  only  perfons  thai  bJ 
acccfs  to  the  great   leaders   of  the   conf|KTict. 
Tliefe  men  undertook  the  dcfperatc  rcfolutk©  J 
affafilnating  the  king  in  bis  way  to   New-ir»'ii; 
Rumbold,  one  of  the  party,  pofleiT^d  a  farm  q*i 
that  road,  called  the  Rje-boufe^  and  from  tiesa 
the  confpiracy  was  called  the  Kye-boufe  plu,  Tbtj 
deliberated  on  a  fcheme  of  Ttopping  the  keji 
coach  by  overturning  a  cart  on  the  high  wiy  t 
this  place,  and  (hooting  him  through  the  bcd^ 
The  houfe  in  which  the  king  lived  at  Ne«-!E» 
ket  accidentally  took  fire,  and  he  was  oWtpei  il 
leave  New- market  eight  days  fooner  than  li  ^ 
expc^fled ;   to  which  circunr. fiance  he  owed  ^ 
fafety.    Soon  after  this  the  confpiracy  was  ^^ 
vered  ;  Ruffel,  Sidney,  and  Walcot,  were  cirts* 
ted  ;  Eflcx  cut  his  own  throat;  Hambden  was6> 
ed  40,00c  1.  and  fcarce  one  efcaped  who  had  be* 
in  any  manner  concerned,   except  tie  d&kt  ^ 
Monmouth,  who  was  the  rooft,  culpable  of  si 
This  was  the  laft  bloc^  that  was  ibcd  on  accoe* 
of  thofc  plots,  which  had  continued  dunag  ite 
greateft  part  of  this  reign.    Severe  punilhmcB% 
however,   were  irfli<aed  on  many  who  Xxvt/k 
the  duke  of  York  difrefpeafully.     The  hsMA 
Titus  Gates  was  fined  100,000 1,  for  caMing  fei^A 
Popifh  traitor ;   and  he  was  imprifoDtd  till  k 
ihould  pay  it,  which  he  wA  abfolutdy  inajakk 


Shaftef. 

bury,  with  one  Fergufon,  an  independent  clergy,  of.     A  fimilar  fentence  was  paficd  upon  Dttf* 

man,  and  a  lcftIef^  plotter,  manngtd  the  city,  u-  Colt.    Sir  Samuel  Bainardifton  was  fined  icocc** 

pon  which  the  confederates  chiefly  relied,  .Thefe  for  having  in  fomc  private  letters  rcflededoo^^ 
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The  government  of  Charlea  wa«    wc  wiih  thee  all  manner  of  happin«fs.^' •  T^jg 


yofcmnipnt.  _ 

)ow  as  abfolutc  as  that  of  any  prince  in  Kurope  i 
>ut  to  pleafc  his  fubjcds  by  an  sl&,  of  ppputarity* 
>(  married  the  lady  Anne,  bis  niece,  to  prinee 
)eorgc  brother  to  the  king  of  Denrpnrk.    This 
^s  the  lad  remarkable  traulki^tion  of  this  extraor- 
inaryreigo.    On  Feb.  id,  idSj,  about  8  A.M. 
leking  was  feized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  ;  being 
nMf  and  juft  come  out  of  his  clofet,  where  be 
ad  been  foi  Ibme  time  after  be  rofe.    By  being 
tooded,  he  was  rcftored  perfe<aiy  to  his  fenfes ; 
id  there  were  great  bopes  of  bis  recovery  the 
'M  (hy.    But  00  ifie  4tb  day  the  phyficians^Ie- 
^red  of  his  life,  and  therefore  fent  for  the  queen. 
t  wai  in  his  jpcrfc<5t  fenfes  when  fhe  arrived.  She 
rcw  hcrfcl/  on  her  knees,  and  afked  his  pardon 
r  all  her  oifence*.     He  reph'ed  that  (he  bad  cf- 
idcd  in  nothing ;  but  that  he  had  been  guilty 
offences  againft  her,  and  aflced  her  pardon.    He 
ok£  wth  great  affection  to  the  duke  of  York, 
d  gaire  him  excellent  counfel  for  his  future  con- 
^.    He  advilcd  him  to  adhere  ftridJy  to  the 
pp,  and  invari:«bly  to  fupport  the  church  of 
gUod.    The  duke  feemed  anxious  to  convince 
D  before  he  died  bow  little  he  intended  to  fol- 
V  his  advice.    Having  removed  the  bifhops  and 
en^l  of  the  Ii>:ds  who  attended,   he  lent  for 
iddJcfton,  a  Ritniifti  prieft.     In  the  prcfencc  of 
duke,  the  carl  of  Bath,  and  Trcvannion  a  cap- 
J  ill  the  gor-.rdi.,  Huddlcfton  gave  the  extreme 
ition  lu  tlie  king,  and  adminillercd  to  him  the 
rametit  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
5^t.    All  this  was  done  in  the  ipace  of  half  an 
If.    The  doors  were  then  thrown  open.    Six 
latcs,  who  bad  before  attended  the  king,  were 
.  f')r  to  give  him  the  Cicramt  nt.    Kenn,  biftjop 
Uh  arid  Wells,  read  the  vilitation  for  the  lick; 
after  he  faid  that  he  repented  of  his  lins,  the 
>lalion.    The  king  alBlted  with  feeraing  devo- 
at  the  fervice  ;  but  his  mouth  bein^  diftorted 
J  fits,  and  his  throat  contcaAed,  he  could  not 
]ow  the  elements.      He  profciTed,  however, 
•tbfaction  in  the  church  of  England;  and'cx- 
1  on  the  6th  Feb  between  ii  and  la  o'tiock; 
"g  rci;;ncd  zs  years,  and  lived  $$, 

C)  EVCLANO,    HI3T0RY    OF,   TO    THE    tXE- 

»oj<  Of  THE  D.  OP  Monmouth,  and  his 
uzsTs.  Thcfirftaaof  James H'srqgn  was 
K-mble  the  privy  council:  where,  after  fomc 
es  bellowed  on  the  memory  of  his  brother, 
i^^le  profelSons  of  bis  refolution  16  maintain 
eitablifbed  ffovemmeot  both  io  church  and 
;  and  as  he  had  heretofore  ventured  his  lifc  io 
(cc  of  the  nation,  he  would  ftill  go  2ls  far  as  any 
in  maintaining  all  its  jull  rights  and  privileges, 
difcourie  was  received  with  great  appbiufe, 
»nly  by  the  council,  but  by  the  whole  nation, 
ffles  came  fio'.i  all  quarters,  full  of  duty, 
of  the  mod  fervile  adulation.  From  this 
jc,  however,  wc  mull  except  thofc  of  the 
^<rs,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  good  fenfe 
implidtjr.  "  Wc  are  come  ((aid  they)  to  teftify 
orrow  for  the  death  of  our  good  friend  Char- 
nd  oar  joy  for  thy  being  made  our  governor. 
>re  Cold  that  thou  art  not  of  the  perluafioo  of 
hurch  of  England  no  more  than  we  :  where* 
^e  hope  that  thou  wilt  grant  us  the  fame  K* 
which  thou  alloweft  thylclf.    Whidi  doiD£. 

i.vui.PAfctn. 


king,  however,  foon  (bowed,  that  he  either  wa# 
not  fmcere  in  his  promifes,  or  that  he  entertained 
fo  lofty  an  idea  of  his  own  regal  power,  tliat  even 
his  utmoft  fincerity  could  tend  very  little  to  the 
fecurity  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.    All  the 
cu(loms,  and  the  greater  part  of  the^xcife,  which 
had  been  voted  to  the  late  king  for  his  life  only, 
were  levied  by  James  without  a  new  a<a  for  that 
purpofe.    He  went  openly  to  mafs  with  ah  the 
enfigns  of  his  dignity ;  and  even  (ent  one  Caryl  aa 
his  agent  to  Rome,  to  make  fubmiifions  to  the 
Pope,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  readmi(non  of 
JEngland,  into  the  bofom  of  the  Catholic  church. 
From  the  fuggeftions  of  thefe  men  all  his  meafures 
were  undertaken.    One  day  when  the  Spanifh 
am bfl (Tad or  ventured  to  advife  his  maiefty  againlk 
putting  too  much  confidence  in  fuch  kind  of  peo« 
pie,  "  Is  it  not  the  cudom  in  Spain  (faid  James) 
for  the  king  to  confult  with  bis  confeflbr?"  "  Yea 
(anfwered  the  ambciifidor),  and  that  is  the  reafoa 
why  our  affairs  fucceed  fo  very  ill."    James's  fir(fc 
parliaoient,  which  was  compofed  moftly  of  zea^* 
lous  toiies,  was  ftrongly  inclined  to  comply  witl^ 
the  meafures  of  the  crown.    Tliey  voted  unani- 
moufly,  that  they  (hould  fettle  on  the  prcfcnt 
king,  during  life,  all  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the 
late  king  till  the  time  of  his  decc^e.     For  this 
f.'vour,  James  afTurcd  them,  tb\t  he  would  fecurc 
them  m  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  laws ;  but  with^ 
regard  to  religion,  no  afiAver  could  be  exorted^ 
for  that  he  wa/i  refolved  to  alter.     In  every  thing, 
however,  religion  excepted,  James  merited  every 
praife.     He  applied  himfelf  to  buiinefs  with  un- 
remitting attention.     He  managed   his  revenue 
with  the  ftri^aeft  economy.     He  retrenched  fuper-, 
fluons  expences,  and  Ihowed  himfelf  zealous  for' 
the  glory  of  the  nation.     He  endeavoured  to  ex- 
pel from  court  the  vice  which  had  prevailed  fo 
much  during  the  former  reign,  and  to  rcftore  de- 
cency and   jnorality.     He  prefided  daily  at  the 
council,  at  the  boards  of  admiralty  and  treafury. 
He  even  entered  into  the  whole  detail  of  the  con- 
cerns of  the  great  depirtmcnts  of  the  ftate.    But 
his  bigotry  for  the  RomiJh  religion  fuUied  all  his 
good  qualities,  and  rendered  him  feared  for  his 
violence,  where  he  was  not  defpifed  for  his  weak- 
nefs.    But  whilft  every  thing  was  fubmitted  in 
tranquillity  to  James  at  home,  a  ftorm  was  ga- 
thering abroad  to  diltutb  his  repofe.    For  a  long 
time  the  prince  of  Orange  bad  entertained  hopes 
of  afcending  the  Britilh  throne,  and  had  even  ufed 
all  his  endeavours  to  exclude  James  from  it.   Mon- 
mouth, who,  fince  his  lalt  confpiracy,  had  been 
pardoned,  but  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom,  had 
retired  to  Holland.  .  He  was  received  by  the  prince 
of  Orange  with  the  higheft  marks  of  diftindtion, 
and  even  r^ecame  his  chief  favourite,  through  whom 
all  favours  were  to  be  obtained.    When  the  news 
of  Charles's  death  arrived,  indeed^  the  prince 
made  a  (how  of  altering  his  note,  and  difmilTcd 
Monmouth,  though  he  (till  kept  a  clofe  corre- 
fpondence  with  him.    The  duke  retired  to  Bnif- 
fell,  where,  uoder  the  aufpices  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  he  refolved  to  invade  Bogiand,  with  a 
deGgn  of  feizing  the  crown  for  himfelf.    He  was 
feconded  by  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  formed  the 
frhfmy  of  tn  iofurredion  uTScotlaDd ;  and  while 
V  tt  u  Moomoutii 
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MonmC>u{H  attempted  to  make  a  riftng  in  the  wtift 
of  England*  it  was  refolved  that  Argyle  ihould 
alfo  try  his  endea?our8  in  the  n6Yth.  The  gcnc- 
roflty  of  the  prince  of  Onmge»  howercr,  did  Aot 
cofrcfpond  with  the  wannft  of  his  profcflions. 
The  unfortunate  duke  derived  froth  hia  own  plate 


(    5**    ) 
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his  way  to  London,  he  wrote  a  fubmiffite  kfld 
to  the  king,  promiffng  difcorertesv  (houhl  U  be 
admitted  into  hie  ptefcnce.  The  curiofity  oC  Juu 
being  excited  by  the  tetter,  he  (ent  Sbef^i 
gentleman  of  the  bed  chamber,  to  mett  BlaS' 
mouth.    In  bis  converfation  wHb  SbddoA,  k 


and  jewels  hU  whole  fuppfy  for  the  war ;  and  th^    h(k<d  who  ^as  in  chirf  confidence  with  tbc  fe? 


enthofiafra  of  a  rich  widow  fuppfied  Argyle  with 
ic,oool.  wherewith  he  purchafed  three  vcflc\^, 
which  he  loaded  with  arms  and  ammunition.  Ar- 
gyle was  the  firft  who  landed  in  Scotland,  where 
be  publifhed  his  manifeftoe?,  put  htmfelf  at  the 
head  of  2SCO  men,  and  flfrove  to  influence  the  peo- 
ple in  !)is  favour.  Kuf  a  formicfabic  body  of  the 
kmg's  forces  coming  agalnft  him,  his  armr  fell 
away }  and  he  himfctf,  after  being  wounded  m  at- 
temptmg  to  efcape,  was  taken  prifoner  by  a  pea- 
iant  who  found  him  ftanding  up  to  the  neck  in 
water.  He  was  from  thence  carried  to  Edinbur^gh , 
where,  after  fulfcring  many  indignities,  he  was 
pTib!idy  executed.  See  Campbell,  N*  a.  By 
thfs  time  Monmouth  had  landed  in  Dorfetfhire 
with  fcarcc  loo  followers,  fifis  name,  hoiirefer, 
was  fa  popular,  and  fo  great  was  the  hatred  of  the 
people  to  James  on  account  of  his  religion,  that  in 
4  days  he  had  affembleda  h6dy  of  above  icoo  men. 
They  wert  indeed  all  of  them  the  loweft  of  the 
^ople,  and  his  declarations  were  (uited  entirely 


and  being  anfwerM  that  it  was  SoaderlaAd,  Bto 
mouth  knocked  his  breaft  in  fur^rlfe,  aad  ^ 
**  Why  then,  as  I  hop^  for  falvatiob,  be  prooiti 
to  meet  me."  He  defircd  Sbetdon  to  inform  tk 
king,  that  feveral  of  his  accomplices  in  rtbc&i 
were  in  the  confidence  of  his  dvijefty ;  and>  ja 
him  a  partioilar  account  of  the  pirt  whfeli  tl( 
prince  of  Orange  had  aded  io  this  whole  sie 
Sheldon,  on  his-  return  from  the  doke  of  Mai 
mouth,  began  to  gite  an  account  tp  the  kic;  • 
what  be  bad  leam«d  from  the  cmhappy  prkes 
Sunderland,  pretending  bufinefs  came  into  tk 
toom.  Sheldon  ftopped,  and  fi^uHhcd  his  (k&i 
to  fpeak  in  private  with  the  king.  James  tsl 
him  that  he  might  fay  any  thing  bdFore  fbat  to^ 
Sheldon  was  in  ^at  pci^lexity;  batbetng  stsd 
he  told  all  that  Monmouth  had  aflert'd.  Soedd 
land  apptired  for  focfte  time  confiifed ;  at  ka^ 
he  faid,  with  a  laugh,  •*  If  that  m  all  be  cs  £ 
cover  to  feve  bis  Hfo,  be  \Hll  derive  little  g« 
ftom  his  information.''    Moompath  himiclf  si 


to  their  prejudices.    He  called  the  king  the  duke    (boh  after  fafought  bHbre  the  king.    Sin»^TW 
.i.  ^r    .  .   ^ . J  t.i_  _  .-_:._^ ^^  j-jj^^  himfelf,  ami  the  other  adfaereotstfd 

prince  of  Orange,  advifed  the  doke,  that,  ak 
could  affiirc  ^im  of  the  certainty  of  a  panh*,  I 
ought  to  deny  what  he  had  (afd  in  pf^udarf* 
hi^  friends,  who  could  ferve  hiot  on  fooie  <iii 
more  favourable  occafion.  The  crcdutoof  tiA 
fwayed  by  this  advirer  fuppreftcd  whk  b?  ta 
(aid  to  Shetdon,  when  he  was  examined  bfli 
king.  He  mentioned  nothing  of  the  eooefl 
whh:h  the  prifice  of  Orange  had  takai  in  ^  ^ 
vafion  t  thougfi  James  was  akeady  fuflkiciith  ^ 
foimed  of  this.  D'Avaux,  the  French  nA 
to  the  States,  had  given  a  chrcom^antial  20^ 
of  the  whole  cdndud  of  the  prhicc  to  Lewis  S^ 
were  joined  by  confiderable  numbers  of  the  coun-  vrho  had  ordered  it  to  be  priVatdj  commnnkfi 
try  militia.  Here  Monmouth  refolved,  by  a  def-  fo  the  kinj  of  Englatrd .  The  mmiftcr,  wto  b 
peraic  cflfbrt,  to  gain  the  kingcfom  or  lofc  Ins  life#  been  fcnt  from  Holland  to  o6ogratiitate  Jvaa 
Hedroveth^Troyjdinfantry  from  their  ground,  and     "    "  "'       --      


of  York  5  and  denominated  him  a  traitor,  a  ty- 
^Ttt,  ^  murderer,  and  a  Popifli  ufurper.  He  im- 
puted to  him  the  fire  of  London,  ami  even  affirm- 
ed that  he  had  pt)xroned  the  late  king.  Monmouth 
fOntinueu  to  make  a  rapid  progrefs,  and  foon 
fbutid  himielf  at  the  head  of  6060  men  ;  bdt  was 
daily  obliged  to  difmifs  great  numbCTs  for  want  of 
arms-  The  king  was  not  a  Itttlb  alarmed  at  his' 
invafion.  Six  regiments  of  Briti(h  tVoops  were 
Called  over  from  Holland;  and  a  body  of  regulars, 
to  the  number  of  3000,  were  fent,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Feverfham  and  Cburchiil,  to 
Check  the  progrefs  of  the  fcbcls.  They  took  poll 
at  Sedgemore,  a  village  near  Bndgewatef,  and 


was  on  the  point  of  gaiuing  a  complete  vi^ory, 
when  the  cowardfee.  of  Gra^,  who  commanded 
the  horfe,  brought  all  to  ruin.  This  nobleman 
fled  at  the  firft:  onfet  i  and  the  rebels,  being  char- 
ged in  flank,  gave  w'ay  after  a  coriteft  of  3  hburs. 
About  300  were  killed,  m  th^  engagem^it,  and 
1000  in  the  purfait.  Mohniouth  fled  about  10 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  till  his  horfe  funk, 
under  him.  He  then  alighted ;  and,  exchanging 
clothes  with  a  fliepherd,  fled  on  foot,  attended 
by  a  German  count  who  bad  accompanied  him 
from  Holland.  Being  <^uite  exhautted  With  hun- 
ger and  fatigue,  they  both  lay  down  in  a  field, 
and  covered  Ihemfelves  with  ferti.  The  fliepJicrd 
l^ng  found  in  Monmouth's  clotlies  by  the  pur- 
fliers,  increafed  the  diligence  of  the  feafch ;  and  by 
means  of  Uood  hounds  he  was  deteded  in  this  fflf- 
fcraWe  fituation,  with  raw  peafc  in  his  pocket,  on 
M'hich  be  had  lived  for  fome  days.  He  burfk  into 
uarp  wh<:n  feized  by  his  enemies;  and  petitioned, 
^r.vt  the  moft  abjea  fubmilHon;  for  big  Hf<r«    On' 


the  fupprefl¥bn  of  Argyle's  rebellion,  was  in  f^ 
pertuirbatioir  when  be  heard  that  (he  king  vsf 
folved  to  fee  Monmouth.  •«  Tbongh  be  &a 
that  he  faid  nothing  of  his  maf(er  ((aid  Jases^l 
was  never  quiet,  till  Monmouth  was  dead.*  V 
tmfortiinate  duke  made  various  attempts  to  oliu 
mercy.  He  wfote  to  the  queen  dowager,  n^' 
the  queen,  as  well  ai  to  the  kmg  himfirl^  I 
begged  his  Hfis^  when  admitted  into  bis  pidb; 
with  a  meannefs  onfuiCable  to  his  rank  and  JB 
tenlions.  But  all  bis  entreaties  and  fobmi^ 
wer^  of  no  avail.  Jadtes  told  hha  that  he  « 
Rluch  affeded  with  his  misfortunes,  bat  that  I 
crime  was  too  dangerous  in  its  exl^mple  to  be  le 
unpunifhed.  In  his  laft  momenff  he  beb" 
with  a  magnanimity  worthy  of  his  former  c«n^ 
When  he  came  to  the  (caiTold,  be  behaved  ^ 
decency  and  f vcn  with  dignity.  He  ipoke  ft^k 
be  made  no  eonfefTion ;  nor  did  be  accuie  asr« 
bis  friends.  Circumftances  arc  fitid  to  barr  ^ 
tended  his  death  that  created  a  boiTor  ancsg  'J 
i^eCUtotv.  TbeezecntioncrinflU  his  blew. 
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iradk  hiffl  flightly  oo  the  (boulder.  Mornnoatl 
itfctl  bit  head  from  the  block,  and  looked  him 
3II  in  the  face,  as  if  reproaching  him  for  his  mif- 
ike.  He  ftruck  him  twice  again,  bait  with  feeble 
rokes ;  and  then  threw  the  axe  from  bis  hand^ 
Tic  (hcriff  forced  Mm  to  renew  bts  attempt ;  and 
ie  head  of  the  duke  wa«  at  lad  fevered  from  his 
ody.  Thofc  concerned  in  the  confpiracy  were 
uniOicd  with  the  utmoft  fevcrity.  Immediately 
ftcr  the  battle  of  Sedgemore,  FevcHham  hanged 
p  above  10  prifoners;  and  was  proceeding  in  his 
Kccations,  when  the  bifhop  ti  Bath  aod  WeHis 
tformed  him,  t*hat  thcfc  unhappy  pen  were  now 
jr  Uw  iotitleid  to  a  trial,  and  that  their  execution 
'ould  DOW  be  deemed  a  real  murder.  Nineteen 
rere  put  to  cieath  in  the  fame  manner  a^  Bridge* 
ater  by  'colonel  Kirk,  a  man  of  a  favage  and 
body  dilpofition.  This  vHe  fellow,  pradifed  In 
ie  arts  of  Haunter  at  Tingier,  where  he  ferved 
i  a  garrifon,  took  plcafure  m  committing  inftan- 
a  of  wanton  barbarity.  He  ravaged  the  whole 
auntry,  without  making  auy  didiudion  between 
iend  and  foe.    His  own  regiment,  for  their  pe 


ih    WAS  diflblved  for  their  tardy  compllanee. 
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was  happy  for  the  nation ;  for  it  was  perhaps  im« 
poifible  to  pick  out  another  houfe  of  common- 
that  could  he  more  ready  to  acquit  fee  in  the  roe« 
fures  of  the  crown;  byt  the  diflblution  of  this 
parliament  was  generally  looked  upon  as  a  (iga 
that  James  never  intended  to  call  another.  The 
pailiament  being  dtfmKTed,  James's  next  flep  was 
to  fecure  a  Catholic  intercft  in  the  privy  council. 
Accordingly  foMr  Catholic  lords  wxu-e  admitted, 
viz.  Powis,  Arundel,  Bclalis,  and  Dover.  Sun- 
Heriand,  wiio  (aw  tha£  the  only  way  to  gain  pre- 
ferment was  by  Popery,  became  a  convert.  Ror 
chefter,  the  treafurer,  was  turned  out  of  his  of- 
fice, bcCaufe  he  refufed  to  conform.  Even  in  Iic- 
land«  where  the  duke  jof  Ormond  had  long  fup« 
ported  the  royal  caoie,  this  nobleman  was  dif- 
placed  as  being  a  Proteftant ;  and  -lord  TyrconneU 
a  furious  Roman  catholic,  was  placed  in  his  fteadU 
In  his  zeal  for  popery,  it  is  faid,  that  James  (loop- 
ed fo  low  as  even  to  attempt  the  conver(ion  of  the 
l>loody  colonel  Kirk ;  imt  the  dating  foldier  told 
him,  that  he  was  pre-engaged ;  for  he  had  pro« 
uliar  barbarity,  went  under  the  ironical  title'  of  imifed  the  kin^  of  Morocco,  when  he  was  qjuar- 
UrJk'j  landu.  It  dotli  not,  however,  appear,  thit  teied  at  Tangierfli,  that*  if  ever  he  changed  his  re- 
Me  cruelties  were  committed  byihe  dire<5lion,  ligion,  he  would  turn  Mabomttan*  At  laft  the 
r  even  with  the  approbation,  of  James ;  any  clergy  of  the  cburgh  of  England  began  to  take  the 
lore  than  the  legal  daughters  that  were  commit-  alarm,  aud  commenced  an  pppoution  to  court 
rd  by  judge  Jefleries,  viho  was  Xcnt  down  to  try  xneadtcea.  The  pulpits  now  thundered  out  againfb 
lie  ddin^ents.  The  natural  l)rutatity  of  this  Popery ;  and  it  was  urged,  that  it  was  more  for- 
midable from  the  fupport  granted  it  by  the  king. 
ft  was  in  vain  that  James  attempted  to  iropofe  fi- 
lencc  on  thefe  topics ;  inftead  of  avoiding  the  con- 
troverfy,  the  Pr(ke(hiQt  preachers  purfued  it  with 
greater  wan^th'.  To  e(rcd  his  dcfigns,  the  kinyg; 
determined  to  revive  the  hig.h  commi^ion  cquu> 
which  had  fbriirierly  given  the  nation  fo  much  dif- 
^ft,  and  which  had  been  aboliihed  for  ever  by 
a£t  of  pailiament.  An  eccldSadical  commilTioti 
was  ilTued  out  anew,  bv  which  7  commi/Tionera 
V^ere  inve^ed  with  a  full  and  unlimited  authority 
dyer  the  whole  x:hurch  of  England. — The  next 
(Kep  was  to  allow  a  liberty  of  confcience  to  all 
fedaries ;  and  he  ^^  taugbt  to  believe,  that  the 
trut^  of  the  Catholic  religion  would  then,  upon  a 
fair  'trial,  gain  the  .vidlory.    Jn  fuph  a  cafe,  the 

^      , ,    "iame  pow^;^  that  granted  liberty  of  confcience 

D  feme  dcgrpe^  to  aformed  deftgn  of  rendering  might  reftrain  it;  and  the  Catholic  religion  alone 
^  govfrnment  odious  to  his  fabje^s ;  and  from  be  allowed  to  predominate.  He  thcA-efore  iifued 
^^nce  it  is  pnibable,  that  no  ejcad  or  impartial  ac-  a  declft-ation  of  general  indulgence,  and  alTertei 
»unu  of  tbfeie  cruelties  had  reached  his  ears»  iit  that  4)on-cobformity .  to  the  eftabliihed  religioa 
caft  tin  \txm^  ^A^  •.k-«.  «.- .p^  .w«.»».:m.^  >    .^3j  no  longer  penal,    But  in  Scotland,  he  order- 

ed the  pailiament  to  grant  a  toleration  only  to  the 
Catholics,  without  interceding;  in  the  leaft  for  the 
other  difl'enters  who  were  much  more  numerous. 
in  Ireland,  the  Proteftants  were  totally  o^lled 
from  all  o^ces  of  truft  and  proiit,  and  Catholics 
pnt  in  their  places.  Thefe  meafures  fufbdently 
difgufted  every  part  of  Ihe  Britifh  empire ;  but  ta 
complete  the  work,  James  publicly  lent  the  earl 

.  -, .-,w«.  -^ .. j,^.  ,,.w,.^.     ofCa(tleraaineambaflador  extraordinary  to  Rome, 

■?  ^penfe  with  the  teft  required  to  be  taken  by  in  order  to  cxprefs  his  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and 
~|j»l>o  were  employed  by  the  aown.  Ue  found  reconcile  hit  kingdoms  to  the  Catholic  commu« 
j^  ttfefiil^  be  faid,  and  be  was  determined  to  nion.  This  proceeding  was  too  precipitate  to 
•^  them  employed.  The(c  (Iretches  of  power  be  rcliflied  even  by  the  Pope  himfelf ;  and  therc- 
^^^lly  led  the  lords  and  commons  into  fome  fore  the  only  return  he  nude  to  this  embaflV 
^^  <>f  oppofitjoo ;  but  they  foon  acquiefced  was  the  (ending  a  nuncio  into  England.  The 
^  we  Jung's  mcaAtic^  and  then  the  parliament    nuncio  made  a  public  and  folcmo  entry  into  Wiud- 

U  u  u  ^  for^ 
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3an*8  temper  wasanflamed  iy  continual  intoxica- 
fon.  No  iewet  than  80  vfttt  executed  by  his  or- 
^  at  Dorchefter ;  and  on  the  whole,  at  Exeter, 
Taunton,  aq4  Wdls,  %$%  are  computed  to  have 
illen  by  the  band  oljvJltce^  as  it  was  called ;  nor 
'crc  women  exempted  from  the  general  fcverity, 
•ot  fufiered  for  harbouring  ^heir  ncare(t  kji^dred* 
cfftfries  on  his  return  Was  jnupediatcly  created  *a 
►etr,  an4  foon  after  .?efted  :>j^ith  the  dignity  of 
iuncellor.  in  juftice  to  the  king,  however,  it 
opft  be  owned,  that  in  his  Memoirs  he  complains, 
»ith  apparent  indignation,  of,  •*  the  Itrange'  ha- 
«ck  made  fey  JefTcries  and  Kirk  in  the  welt ;" 
^that  he  attributed  the  unpopularity,  which 
ncrwards  deprived  him  of  the  crown,  to  the  vio- 
^  and  barbarity  of  thofe  pretended  friends  of 
>»«  authority.    He  even  afcribes  their  '(everitieif 


cift  tiHloBg  after  they  were  committed. 

((t.)£«GLAHO,  HISTOay  QF,  TO  THB  IMFRI- 
[OMMIIIT  OF  TjflE   tf  BISHOPS  «Y   K.  Ja-MES  H. 

l*ne«  now  began  to  throw  off  the  mai,  and  to 
•Mcavour  openly  to  ettabiifti  Popery  and  arbitrary 
??Jfa*«  He  told  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  the 
J^**tia  were  found  by  experience  to  be  of  no  ufe; 
^wt  it  was  iwceflTary  to  augment  the  (landing 
IJ^y ;  and  that  he  had  employed  mapy  Catholic 
^^J**  "*  ^hoic  favour  he  had  thougbt  proper 
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for ;  which  did  not  fail  to  add  to  the  general  dil-  ledge  it 
content ;  and  hecaufe  thr  dtike  of  Somerfct  refu- 
fcd  to  attend  the  ceremony,  he  was  dil'mTfTed 
from  his  cmploymtnt  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
bed-chamber.  Soon  after  this,  the  Jefiiits  were 
permitted  to  crc^  cnllepes  in  different  part>  of 
the  kingdom,  and  to  cxercife  the  Catholic  worfliip 
in  the  mod  public  manner.  Father  Francis,  a  be- 
nedidine  monk,  was  recommended  by  the  king 
to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  for  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  The  univerfity  rejc^ed  him  on  account  of 
his  religion  ;  and  prcfented  a  petition  to  the  kine, 
bcfceching  him  to  reca!  his  mandate.  James  dif- 
regarded  their  petition,  and  denied  their  deputies 
a  hearing ;  the  vice-chancellor  himfelf  was  fum- 
xnoned  to  appear  before  the  high  commiffion 
couit,  and  deprived  of  his  office ;  yet  the  univer- 
fity  perfiftcdy  and  father  Francis  was  rcfufed. 
The  place  of  prcfident  of  Magdalen  college  being 
▼acant,  the  king  fent  a  mandate  in  favour  of  one 
Parmer,  a  new  convert,  and  a  man  of  bad  charac- 
ter iQ  other  refpeds.  The  fellows  of  the  college 
made  very  fubmiffive  applications  for  recalling  his 
mandate ;  but  the  ele^ion  day  coming  on  before 
they  received  an  anfwer,  they  chofe  Dr  Hough,  a 
man  of  learning,  integrhy,  and  refolytion.  Tlie 
king  was  incenfcd  at  their  prefumptlon  ;  an  Infe- 
rior ecclcfiaftical  court  was  fent  dJwn,  who  find- 
ing Farmer  a  man  df  fcandalous  charafter,  iflTued 
a  mandate  for  a  new  election.  *  The  man  now  re- 
commended by  the  king  was  do^or  Parker ;  a 
man  of  an  abandoned  character,  but  very  wflling 
■  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion.  The  fellows  rc- 
fiifed  to  comply  with  this  injunction  ;  which  fo  ir- 
ritated the  king,  that  he  came  down  to  Oxford  m 
perfon,  and  ordered  the  fellows  to  he  brought  be- 
fore him.  He  reproached  them  wrth  thtir  info- 
Icncc  and  difobcdienct ;  and  commanded  them  to 
choofe  Parker  without  delay.  Another  refirfal  on 
their  fide  (crvcd  (till  more  to  cxafperate  him ;  and 
finding  therrt  refc4ute  in  the  dcftUce  of  lb».'ir  pri- 
vileges, he  eje^ed  them  all  except  two  from  their 
benefices,  aqd  Parker  wspk  put  in  pofTtfTion  of  the 
place.  Upon  this,  the  college  was  filled  with  Ca- 
tholics 5  and  Charnock,  one  of  thfe  two  that  re- 
mained, was  made  yiceprefident.  In  t638,  a  id 
declaration  for  liberty  of  confciencc  was  t>ublifh. 
cd  almoft  in  the  fame  terms  with  the  former ;  but 
with  this  peculiar  injunction,  that  alt  divines 
fhould  read- it  af^er  fervice  in  their  churches. 
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They  for  fome  time  declined  givisf  a 
anfwer ;  but  t)eing  urged  by  the  chancellor,  thrj 
at  laft  owned  the  petition.  On  their  rdbfid  10 
give  bail,  an  order  was  immediately  drawn  ft 
their  commitment  to  the  Tower,  and  the  cnwra 
lawyers  received  directions  to  profccute  them  U 
a  ff  ditious  libel.  The  king  gave  orders  that  tbcy 
Ihould  be  conveyed  to  the  Tower  by  water,  a 
the  whole  city  was  in  commotion  in  their  fwoc. 
The  people  were  no  fooner  informed  of  thr 
danger,  than  they  ran  to  the  rivrr  fide  in  prcdj^ 
ous  multitudes,  craving  their  bleffing;  caRiu^Q- 
pon  heaven  to  proteCt  them,  &c.  The  v^ry  )* 
diers  by  whom  they  were  guarded,  knecl<;d  dowi 
before  them,  and  implored  their  forgivenef*. 

(62  ) England,  history  of,  to  THsKiiiS 
FLIGHT.  The  a9th  of  June,  i«W8,  wasfisd'cr 
the  trial  of  the  bilhops ;  and  their  return  wasfe* 
mprc  fplendidly  attended  than  their  impriforjnrt 
Twenty- nine  peers,  a  great  number  of  gentlcfflc^ 
and  an  immenfc  crowd  of  people,  waited  q?« 
them  to  Weftminfter  hall.  The  difpute  was  karr- 
edly  managed  by  fhc  lawyers  on  both  fides.  Tbe 
jury  withdrew  mto  a  chamber  where  they  paSi:^ 
the  whde  night ;  but  next  morning  they  rctora^ 
into  court,  and  pronounced  the  bifhopsflfi/^i> 
Weftminfter  hallinftantly  rang  >vith  loud  acd*- 
mations,  which  were  communicated  to  the  viwic 
exttnt  of  the  city.  They  even  reached  the  cuj? 
at  HounfloW,  where  the  king  was  at  dinner  iakd 
Fcveriham's  tent.  James  demanding  the  caai:  J 
thofe  rejoicings,  ami  being  informed  that  it  wi 
nothing  hut  the  foldiers  ihouting  for  the  dcfi^or 
of  the  bifhops;  «*  Call  you  ibat  oolhing?  (oei 
he  ;)  but  fo  much  the  worfe  for  tbrm.**  lmiDc> 
atrly  after  this,  the  king  ftnick  out  theiurBOjl 
two' of  the  judges,  Po  wet  and  Hollo  way,  wbob^ 
appeared  to  favour  the  bilhops ;  and  ifl'ued  oticJ 
to 'profccute  alPthofc  clergymen  who  had  not  rt^ 
his  declaration.  It- was  found  that,  all  hadrif> 
fed  it  except  200.  He  allb  fent  a  mandate  to  J* 
new  fellows  whom  he  had  obtruded  on  Magdaii 
college,-  to  elcCt  f*)r  prtfident,  in  the  nwin  ^ 
Parktr  lately  deceafcd,  one  Gifford,  a  doto  ^ 
the  Sorbonne,  and  titular  bifhop  of  Madura.  Ai 
the  king  found  the  clergy  every  where  amfc  u 
his  raeafures,  he  tried  neat  what  he  could  dowii 
the  armyl  He  thought  if  one  regiment  ^^^ 
promife  implicit  obedience,  their  example  vosil 
foon  induce  others  to  comply.  He  thercforr  or- 
dered'one  of  the  regiments  to  be  drawn  up  is  ^ 


The  dergy  rcfolved  to  difobey  this  order.    Loyde o . 

bifhop  of  St  Afaph,  Kenn  of  Bath  arid  Wells,  prcfence,  and  defired  that  fuch  as  were  againft  Ja 
Turner  oi  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichefter,  White  of  Pfe-  fatt  declaration  of  liberty  of  confcience  fhouW  "^^ 
terborough,  and  Trclawney  of  Btiftol,  together  down  their  arms.  He  wa*  furprifed  to  fee  the 
with  Sahcroft  the  primate,  concerted  an  add  reft 
In  form  of  a  petition  to  the  king,  which,  with  the 
warmeft  expreffions  of  zeal  ahd  fuhmiffion,  re- 
monftrated  that  thev  could  not  read  his  declara- 
tion confidently,  with  their  confciences,  or  the  re- 
fped  they  owed  the  Proteftant  religion.  The 
king  received  their  petition  with  marks  of  furpr?fe 
and  difpleafurc.  He  faid  he  did  not  expcfft  fuch 
an  addrefs  from  the  church  of  England,  particu- 
larijf  from  fome  amongft  them ;  and  ptrfilted  in 
bis  orders  for  their  obcying^  his  mandate.  As  the 
petition  was  delivered  in  private,  the  king  fiim- 
moned  the  bifhops  before  the  council,  and  there 
^ueftioncd  them  whether  they-  would  acknow- 


whole  battalion  ground  their  amis,  except  t»w 
officers  and  a  few  Roman  catholic  foldiers.-A 
fortunate  circumftancc  happened  slbout  thistii2i 
in  his  frimily.  A  few  days  before  the  acquittaJ  ^^ 
the  bifhops,  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  d  * 
fon,  who  was -baptized  by  the  iiame  <rf  jANti. 
This  would  have  fcrved,  if  any  thing  cwiW  « 
that  time,-  to  eftabliOi  him  on  the  thn>oe:  bo?^ 
great  was  the  aoimofity  againft  hioi,  that  a  ftorr 
was  propagated  that  the  child  was  fuppoftitaw^ 
and  fo  great  was  the  monarch's  pride,  itot 
he  fcomed  to  take  any  precnutioDS  to  refote  i^ 
calumny.  Though  James's  own  cntbnliafin  bor- 
dered on  madoefi,  the  oooft  wild  of  hisreOpou 

prqjccn 
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sSs  fc€m  to  have  been  Cupgcftcd  by  his  cnc- 
to  accompliih  hts  ruin.  The  carl  of  Sundcr- 
whom  he  chiefly  trufted,  was  a  man  of  a- 
oned  principles,  infatiable  avarice,  and  Btted 
nt'.gem,  deception,  and  intrigue.  The  love 
oney  was  his  ruHng  palBon,  and  he  fold  his 
rnce  to  the  higheft  bidder.  To  fuch  a  degree 
he  mercenary,  that  he  became  at  once  the 
oner  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  of  the  king 
■ancc.  The  former,  who  had  long  fixed  his 
m  the  EngliHi  throne,  watched  James's  mo- 
,  and  took  every  advar.tngc  of  his  errors.  He 
laid  his  fchemes  fo  ext»mfively,  that  nothing 
^e  birth  of  a  male  heir  to  the  crown  of  Eng 
could  poflibly  prevent  him  from  an  almoft 
.'diatc  polTcflion  of  the  kingdom.  He  had  the 
:h  to  render  two  thirds  of  the  powers  of 
pc  intercited  in  his  fiiccefs.  The  treaty  of 
biirg,  formed  to  break  the  power  of  France, 
I  not  accomplish  its  objed  without  the  accef- 
jf  England.  The  hoiife  of  Auflria,  in  both 
ranche?,  preferred  their  political  views  to 
Kcal  for  the  Romifh  faith,  and  promoted  the 
•onennent  of  James  as  the  only  means  to  hum- 
<wis  XIV.  Even  the  Pope  himfelf,  Innocent 
#aft  gained  over  to  the  meafures  of  the  prince 
)nmge  by  other  contiderations,"  as  well  as 
igh  his  fixed  averfion  to  France.  The  prince 
►range  fent  his  intimate  friend  the  prince  of 
lemont  to  Rome,  to  procure  the  aid  of  the 
'.  He  explained  to  his  HolinefB,  that  the  Ca- 
c  princes  were  in  the  wrong  to  expeft  any 
ntage  to  their  faith  from  James*  as  his  being 
iared  Papift  rendered  his  people  averfc  to  all 
leafurcs.  As  fur  himfelf,  fhouid  he  have  the 
fortune  to  mount  the  throne  of  England,  he 
t  take  any  ftep  ih  favour  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
viihout  jealoufy :  and  he  promifed  to  pro- 
a  toleration  for  the  Papifts,  fbould  the  Pope, 
mpcror,  and  the  king  of  Spain  favour  his  at- 
»t.  This  negociation  procured  the  defired 
I  The  Pope  contributed,  with  the  money 
«  church,  to  expel  a  Roman  catholic  prince 
his  throne.  Though  the  conteft  with  the 
^  had  completed  the  king's  unpopularity* 
CTived  the  fuddennefs  of  his  riiin  from  the 
of  the  prince  of  Wales.  That  circumftancc 
afcd  the  fears  of  his  fubje^s  in  proportion  as 
fed  his  hopes  and  fecunty.'  In  tbe  reign  of  a 
.*c  to  be  educated  under  the  prejudices  of 
%  father,  nothing  but  a  continuance  of  thie 
onconftitutional  meafuref  could  be  cxpedted. 
)w  indeed  was  his  credit  funk  among  the  peo- 
It  this  time,  and  fuch  prefcience  they  all  feem- 
a  have  of  his  fate,  that  the  child  had  almoft 
before  a  wet  nurfe  could  be  procured  to 
^f  him.  The  prince  of  Orange,  feeing  the 
inal  difcontcnt  now  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch, 
l^td  to  uke  advantage  of  it.  He  began  by 
)6  ODc  Dykcvelt,  his  envoy,  inftrudions  to  ap- 
^  hii  name  to  every  religious  fedt  in  the  king- 
'•  To  the  church  party  he  fent  aflurances  of 
ur  and  regard  ;  and  protefted,  that  his  edu- 
i"»  in  Holland  bad  no  way  prejudiced  him  a- 
*ft  cpifcopacy.  To  the  non-conformifts  he 
exhortations,  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  infi- 
«  carcffes  of  their  known  enemy,  but  to  wait 
^  rtal  and  finccre  protcdtot|  ic.    In  coofe- 
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quencc  of  thefe  infinuations,  the  prince  foon  re- 
ceived invitations  firom  the  moft  confiderable  pcr- 
fons  in  the  kingdom.  Admirals  Herbert  and  Ruf- 
fel  aflured  him  in  perfon  of  their  own  and  the  na« 
tional  attachment.  H^nry  Sidney,  brother  to  Al- 
gernon, and  uncle  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  came 
over  to  him  with  aflurances  of  an  univerfal  com- 
bination againft  the  king.  Lord  Dumblaine,  fon 
to  the  earl  of  Danby,  being  matter  of  a  frigate, 
made  feveral  voyages  to  Holland,  and  carried  from 
many  of  the  nobility  tenders  of  duty  aYid  even 
confiderable  fums  of  money  to  the  prince  of  O- 
range.  Soon  after,  the  biftiop  of  London,  the 
earls  of  Danby,  Nottingham,  Devonlhire,  Dorfet, 
and  feveral  other  lords,  gentlemen,  and  principal, 
citizens,  united  in  their  addreffes  to  him,  and  in- 
treated  his  fpeedy  defcent.  The  people',  though 
long  divided  between  whig  agfiory,  now  joined 
againft  their  unhappy  fovereijKas  a  common  ene- 
my. William  therefore  determined  to  accept  of 
their  invitations ;  and  this  the  more  readily,  as  he 
perceived  the  malecontents  had  conduced  them- 
(elves  with  prudence  and  fccrecy.  Having  the 
principal  fervants  of  James  in  pay,  he  was  minute- 
ly informed  of  the  moft  fecrct  anions  and  even 
defigns  of  that  prince.  His  intelligence  came 
through  Sidney  from  Sunderland,  who  betrayed 
the  very  meafures  which  he  himfelf  had  advifed. 
The  prince  had  a  fleet  ready  to  failj  and  troops 
provided  for  aAion,  before  the  beginninepf  June, 
1688.  Lewis  XIV.  was  the  firft  who  gafe  James 
warning  of  his  danger,  and  offered  to  aflift  him 
in  repelling  it.  But  he  declined  this  friendly  of- 
fer, left  it  ftiould  be  faid  that  he  had  entered  into 
a  private  treaty  with  that  monarch,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  Proteftant  religion.  Being  alfo  decei- 
Ted  and  betrayed  by  Sunderland,  he  had  the 
weaknefs  to  believe,  that  the  reports  of  an  inva- 
fion  were  invented  to  frighten  him  into  a  ft  rift 
connection  with  France.  He  gave  credit  to  the 
repeated  aflTurances  of  the  States,  that  the  arma- 
ment prepared  in  their  ports  was  not  defigned  a- 
gainft  England.  Nay,  he  even  believed  the  afler- 
lions  of  the  prince  himfelf,  whofe  intereft  it  was 
to  deceive.  Sunderland  defcanted  againft  the  pof- 
fibility  of  an  invafion,  and  turned  to  ridicule  all 
who  believed  the  report.  Having  by  the  prior 
confent  of  James  Uken  pofleflTion  of  all  the  foreign 
conefpondence,  he  fupfefled  every  intelligence 
that  might  alarm ;  and  even  all  others  whom  James 
trufted,  except  Dartmouth,  aifcaed  long  to  give 
no  faith  to  the  reports  of  an  invafion.  Lewis  find- 
ing his  firft  offers  rejeftcd,  next  propofcd  to  march 
down  his  army  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Dutch  pro- 
vinces, and  thus  detain  their  forces  at  home  for 
their  own  defence.  But  this  propolal  met  with 
no  better  reception  than  the  former.  Lewis  ftill 
unwilling  to  abandon  a  friend  and  ally,  whofe  in- 
tereft he  regarded  as  clofely  conneacd  with  hit 
own,  ventured  to  remonftrate  with  the  Dutch  a- 
gainft  the  preparations  they  were  making  to  in- 
vade  EnglMid.  The  Dutch  treated  his  remon- 
ftrance  as  an  officious  impertinence,  and' James 
himfelf  declined  his  mediation.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land, having  thus  rejeded  the  affiftance  of  his 
friends,  and  being  left  to  face  the  danger  alone, 
was  aftoniihed  with  an  advice  from  hisminiftcrfn 
HoUand^  that  an  invaQon  was  not  oahr  prmefted 
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fast^Atowed.  When  he  firft  read  the  letter  con^ 
tatniog  this  information,  he  grew  pale*  and  the 
letter  dropt  from  his  haiu}.  He  Uw  bimielif  on 
the  brink  of  deftni^too,  and  knew  not  to  whom 
to  apply  I6r  protedton.  In  this  emergency,  Lewi« 
wrote  to  James  in  his  own  hand,  that  to  divert 
the  DiKch  from  their  intended  inrafiop  of  Eng- 
land, he  would  l^y  (iege  to  M^cftricht  with  30,000 
men.  James  €<«nmuiiicated  tb^s  inteH^gencc:  to 
SandcrUnd,  and  he  to  the  princr  of  Or.mge.  Six 
thoufand  men  were  thrown  into  Maeftiicht;  and 
the  dcfign  of  Lewis,  as  being  impradicable,  was 
laid  a5de.  On  this  Lewis,  -difgu^d  wUb  James, 
turned  his  armsjtowards  Genpany.  The  diuphia 
laid  fie^e  to  Philipfburg,  on  the  5th  of  O^ober; 
and  prmce  Clement  of  Bavaria,  by  throwing  1 
ltrong<garrUbn  intoCoiogn,  cfTcdtiuUly  fecured  the 
Aatcsof  Holland' ffiom  any  fudden  danger  from 
the  arms  of  France.  James  had  now  no  refoarce 
'hat  in  attempting  to  rvtreat  from  thole  precipitate 
neaTures  which  had  phmged  him  into  ^nextncable 
dlftreis.  He  paid  court  to  the  Dutch,  and  o^er- 
cd  to  enter  into  any  allianoe  with  them  for  their 
common  fecurity.  He  replaced  in  all  the  counties 
of  Enftland  all  the  deputy  lientenanu  and  juftices, 
who  bad  been  deprived  of  their  commtlUons  for 
tbor  adherence  to  tbeteft  and  penal  laws/  He  re^ 
ftored  the  charters  of  fuch  corporations  as  he 
liad  witJbdrawB  ;  he  anmiUed  the  highcommiifion 
court;  he  rcinftated  the  expelled  president  and 
Vellows  of  M^alcn  college ;  and  was  even  redu- 
ced to  careisthofe  biihops,  whom  he  had  fo  latelf" 
perfccated  and  infolted.  All  thefe  conCefliooa, 
hof 
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quickly  foHowed  by  the  gentry  of  the  CBOOtis 
Devon  ai^d  Somerfet.  Sir  Edward  Seytnocr  wi 
propoCds  for  an  affociation,  which  was  ^goeti  1 
great  numbers ;  and  every  day  prodoced  isHd 
of  that  univerial  combination  into  whicb  tbc  i 
tion  had  entered  againft  the  meafures  of  Ihtkb 
This  v^as  followed  by  the  defedion  of  tfat  m 
Lord  Colchcfter,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Rirov  I 
dtferted  to  the  prince.  Lord  Combury,  b 
the  kxr\  of  darendon,  carried  off  the  greitcS  fi 
of  3  regiments  of  cavalry  at  oticc ;  and  lirni 
officers  of  dtfliodion  infurn^  PereribuB  tk 
general,  that  they  could  not  in  honour  figiixra 
the  prince  of  Oran^^e.  Soon  after  this,  ttutaob? 
monarch  found  him&lf  deferted  by  hit  on  I 
vaots  and  creaturesi '  Lord  Churchill  had  fci 
railed  from  the  rank  of  a  psge,  and  bad  bees 
veiled  with  an  high  conimand  in  the  arar; 
had  been  created  a  peer,  and  owed  bi»  ^ 
fortune  to  the  king's  hounty :  yet  erenhe  drti 
among  the  reft ;  and  carried  with  hira  tbc  d 
of  Giafton,  natural  (on  to  the  late  kin(,  oak 
Berkley  and  fome  others.  In  this  oiUTniidB 
tion,  James,  not  knowing  where  to  toro,  bi 
to  think  of  requeuing  afli (lance  from  FranOf  < 
it  was  now  too  late.  He  wrote  to  Leopold' 
peror  of  Germany,  but  in  viin ;  that  sol 
only  returning  for  anfwer.  That  what  he  hdl 
ieen  had  happened.  James  had  fiune  (kpni 
on  l^is  Aeet,  bnt  they  were  enttrdy  diw 
In  a  word,  hts  interefls  ^Rirre  deferted  hy  4 
he  had  long  deierted  them  himielL  HeftjUk 
his  army  ^  however,  to  amount  to  v>^oi»i 
and  had  be  led  them  immediately  to  \ni^ 


wever,  w«re  now  too  late;  they  were  regarded  , 

the  efie^  of  fear  and  not  of  repentance.    In-    pofllble  they  might  then  have  fought  io  tn^ 
deed,  it  is  iaidy  he  very  foon  gave  proofs  of  his    But  James's  misfortunes  had  deprived  bis « 

~      '    '  natural  firmnefs  and  refohation  ;  and  fcria{l 

(etf  defeited  by  thofe  in  whom  he  thoo^ 
coidd  have  placed  moft  confidence,  be  btt 
(ufpicious  of  all,  and  waa  in  a  manner  dcpn« 
vcn  of  the  power  of  deliberation.  In  t&d 
mity  of  diftrefe,  the  prince  x)f  Denmark.  »JA 
Jameflf's  favourite  diLUghter,  perceiving  thti 
ration  of  his  circumfUnces,  cruelly  rdbW 
take  part  with  the  prince  of  Orange.  WW 
king  was  informed  of  this,  he  was  to^** 
moft  bitter  anguifh.  "  God  help  me  (ow 
my  own  children  have  fbriakcn  roe."  To» 
his  di^refs  as  a  parent,  he  was  accufed  dt 
acceflary  to  the  death  of  his  own  child.  Hetri 
and  her  unde  the  earl  of  CUueadon,  went  ^ 
down  iike  diftraifted  peribns,  aflirmh^^ 
Papifts  had  nuirdered  the  priDcefs.  TbeyF 
aikcd  the  oueen's  (ervants  whither  they  biii 
veyed  herf  and  they  contributed  to  iiilh* 
populace,  whofe  zeal  had  already  inflaiiKdl 
to  tumult  and  diforder.  It  was,  bowcttitj 
known  that  the  had  fled,  under  the  cofidfidi 
bifhop  of  London  to  Northampton.  Oo  tiej 
Nov.  1688,  James  fent  three  of  bis  "Jj^ 
treat  with  the  prince  of  Orange.  B«t  l^ojg 
latter  knew  very  wefl  that  the  kii^s  ooBffl* 
ers  were  in  his  4ntereft,  his  behafioir  *J 
plainly,  that  he  now  thought  the  tioK  of  0^ 
was  paft.  For  Come  time  he  wouW  foi* 
them  to  an  audience :  and  when  he  did,Jg 
give  no  fatisfadlory  anfwer.  James  turn  h^ 
be  afraid  of  his  pcribnal (afcty-   W«*l^ 
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infincerity :  for  bearing  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was 
dtfperfed,  he  recalled  thofe  conceflions  he  had 
.snade  in  favour  of  Magdalen  college ;  and  tp  ihow 
bis  attachment  to  the  Romiih  church,  at  ttie  bap- 
tifm  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  he  af^inted  the 
pope  cme  of  the  (pon(4)r8.  In  the  mean  time, 
William  iet  iail  from  Helvoetiluys  with  a  fleet  of 
near  500  veiTelfl,  and  an  at  my  of  above  i4>ooo 
men.  Fortune,  however,  ieemcd  at  firft  every 
way  imfavourable  to  his  enterprise.  He  was  driven 
bade  by  a  dreadlijl  ftorro  ;  hut  be  loon  refitted  hts 
fleet,  and  a^ain  fet  foil  for  England.  It  was  |;ive& 
out  that  this  invafion  was  deiigned  for  the  coafts 
of  France ;  and  many  of  the  EngUfli,  who  faw  the 
fleet  pais  along  their  coafts,  little  fufpeded  the 
place  of  its  deftination.  The  fame  wirul  which 
2ent  the  Dutch  to  their  place  of  deftination,  de- 
tained the  Engltlh  fleet  in  the  river ;  (b  that  the 
Dutch  pafled  the  ft  raits  of  Dover  without  molef- 
tation ;  and  after  a  toyage  of  two  dayft,  landed  at 
Broidiolme  in  Torbay,  ou  the  5  th  November,  the 
snniveriary  of  the  gunpowder  treafon.  Butxhough 
the  invitation  from  the  EngHih  was  very  general, 
the  prince  for  (bme  time  had  the  mortification  to 
find  himfelf  Joined  by  very  few.  He  continued 
for  ten  days  in  expedatton  -of  being  joined  by  the 
malecontents ;  but  at  laft,  when  beginning  to<le- 
fpair  of  fiiccefs  and  deliberating  about  reimbarking 
1ms  forces,  he  was  joined  by  ieveral  perfons  of  con- 
iequence,  and  the  whole  country  ibon  after  flock- 
ed to  his  ftandard.  The  fit  ft  perCon  that  join«d 
the  prince  was  major  Buoiiigtoi^  and  Ivt  was 
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ic6  him  was  the  terrors  of  the  queen  for  hcr- 
aod  her  infant  fon.  He  therefore  rcfoTved  to 
I  them  abroad.  They  jcrofled  the  river  in  a 
t,  4t  Whitehall,  in  a  (tormjr  and  rainy  day. 
:y  <rcre  carried  to  Gravefend  in  a  coach,  under 
coqdnd  of  the  cotJint  de  Lauzun.  A  yacht» 
imanded  by  captain  Gray,  which  lay  there 
iy  for  the  purpore,  foon  tranfporied  them  in 
ty  to  Calats.  The  king  was  now  fo  difpirited 
diflradedy  that  he  refolved  to  leave  the  king- 
1  at  once,  and  thus  throw  every  thing  into 
fbfion.  He  threw  the  great  feal  into  the 
unes ;  he  left  none  with  any  authority  to  con 
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he  intended  to  fend  to  London  for  clothes,  Ik 
change  of  linen,  and  fome  money,  was  (topped 
by  thofe  who  pretended  to  proteft  his  |>erfon. 
(6j.)  Hkcland,  history  o^,  to  the  eevo- 

LUTION,  AND  CONSEQUENT  EtECTimi  OW    K. 

WiLt-iAwIII.AMDQ,.  Mary  11.  On  the  flight  of 
K.  James,  all  things  tan  into  confulion  at  London, 
arfd-  the  prince  of  Orange  exercifcd  in  his  own  per- 
fon  all  the  fiindions  of  royalty.  He  iflued  a  de- 
claration to  the  difbanded  army  to  rcaflemWc 
themfelves.  He  ordered  the  fecrttafy  at  war  to. 
bring  him  a  Hft  of  the  king's  troops.  He  com* 
manded  lord  Churchill  to  colleAed  his  troop  of 


taffatrs  in  his  abfence;  and  he  vainly  hoped,  horfe  gt^ards.    He  fent  the  duke  of  Grafton  to 


tcme  advantage  to  his  affairs  from  anarchy. 
)ai  ts  at  nighty  on  the  loth  Dec.  he  difRuiled 
Tdf,  took  a  boat  at  Whitehall,  and  croflcd  the 
r.  Sit  £dward  Hales,  with  another  friend, 
him  at  Vauxhall  with  horfcs.  He  mcJunted  ; 
being  conduced  through  by-ways  by  a  g«idc, 
pstflVd  in  the  night-time  to  the  Medway,  which 
Toflcd  by  Ailesford  lyridgc.  At  Wool  peck  he 
t  frefli  horfes,  fent  thither  before  by  Sheldon, 
of  his  equerries,  wh6  wp  in  the  fccret  of  his 
W.  He  arrived  at  lo  o'clock  at  Emby  ferry 
r  Feverflnm,  where  a  cuftom-hoofe  hoy,  hired 
Sir  Edward  Hales,  lay  ready  to  receive  them 
tx>ard.  But  the  i^ind  blev^  frefh,  and  the  vef- 
bad  no  ballafl.  The  mafter,  therefore,'  cafily 
tuaded  the  kin^  to  permit  bim  to  take  in  ballaft 
(hilods.  It  bemg  half  ebb  when  they  ran  on 
PC,  they  defigned  to  fail  as  foon  as  the  vcfftl 
uld  be  atfoat.  But  when  the  veffel  was  atmoft 
U  (he  was  boarded  by  three  fiftier  boats  bc- 
giDg  to  FeVeriham,  containing  50  men.  They 
td  the  king  and  bfs  two  companions,  under 
t«nce  of  their  being  Papifts,  that  wanted  to 
ipc  from  the  kingdom.  They  turned  up  Fe- 
l^am  water  with  flic  tide ;  but  ftill  the  king 
tained  unknown.  Sir  Edward  Hales  placed 
rately  50  guineas  in  the  hands  of  the  taptain, 
in  cameft  of  more  (hould  he  pernut  them  to 
ipc.  He  proniifed ;  but  was  fo  far  from  keep- 
his  word,  that  he  took  what  money  they  had, 
ter  pretence  of  fccuving  it  from  the  teamen ; 
haring  poflcflcd  himiclf  of  their  aH,  he  left 
»  to  then-  fate.  The  unfortunate  fugitivea 
t  at  len^h  carried  in  a  coach  to  Feverfham, 
)'Ift  the  infults,  clamours,  and  (houts  of  the 
)".  WJien  the  king  was  brought  to  the  inn, 
aman  who  had  fcrred  under  him  knevr  him, 
t  melted  into  tears  (  and  James  himfelf  was  fo 
di  moved  at  this  iaflance  of  his  alfedtion,  that 
«cpt.  The  other  ftfhermen  who  had  treated 
»  with  foch  indignity  before,  when  they^  faw 
tears,  fell  Dvion  their  knees.  The  lower  inha* 
int&  of  the  whole  village  gathered  round  him ; 
tbofe  of  higher  rafik  fled  from  his  preface.' 
t  feimen,  however,  formed  themfeKes  into  a 


take  poflcffion  in  his  name  of  Tilbury  fort.  The 
aflembly  of  peers  adjourned  to  the  (touncil  cham- 
ber at  Whitehall  j  and,  to  give  the  appearance  of 
l^ality  to  their  meeting,  ch^fe  the  marquis  of 
Halifax  for  their  prefident.  WhHe  this  aifemblf 
was  fitting,  on  ttc  ijth  Dec.  a  poor  countryman* 
who  had  been  engaged  by  James,  brought  an  opea 
letter  ftom  that  unfortunate  prince  to  London. 
It  had  no  fuperfcription  ;  and  it  was  addreifed  to 
irone.  It  contained,  in  one  (entencc  only,  hit 
deplorable  condition  when  in  the  hands  of  a  def- 
peratc  rtbble.  This  poor  meflfenger  of  their  fallea 
foversrgn  had  long  waited  at  the  council  door, 
without  being  able  to  attraA  the  notice  of  any 
who  pafled.  The  earl  of  Mulgravc  at  length,  ap- 
prifed  of  his  butfncfs,  had  the  courage  to  intro- 
duce him  to  the  council.  He  delivered  his  open 
letter,  and  told  the  ftate  of  the  king  with  tears. 
The  affembty  were  fo  much  moved,  that  they  fent 
the  E.  of  FeveHham  with  100  of  the  guards  towards 
Feverfham.  His  inftruAions  were  to  refcuc  him 
firft  from  danger,  and  afterwards  to  attend  him  to 
the  fea  coaft,  ftiould  he  choofe  to  retire.  He  chofe, 
however,  to  return  to  London ;  but  the  prince  of 
Orange  fent  a  meiTage  to  him,de(3ring  him  to  ad* 
vance  no  nearer  the  capital  than  Rochcfter.  The 
meflengcr  miffed  James  by  th«^  way.  The  king 
fent  Feverfham  with  a  letter  ta  the  prince  of  O- 
range,  requefting  his  prefence  in  London  to  fettle 
the  nation.  He  himfelf  proc^deJ  to  that  place* 
and  arrived  on  the  16th  of  December.  Doubdng 
the  fidelity  of  the  tioops  who  were  quartered  at 
Weftminfter,  he  chofe  to  p«ft  through  the  city  to 
Whitehall.  Never  prince  returning  with  victory 
to  his  capital  was  received  with  louder  acclama* 
tions  of  joy.  All  the  ftreett  were  covered  with 
boneftres.  Tbe;betts  were  rung,  and  the  air  was 
rent  with  repeated  fliouts  of  gladnefs.  All  orders 
of  men  crowdtd  to  his  coach  ;  and  when  he  ar» 
rived  at  Whitehall,  his  apartments  were  crowded 
with  people  who  came  to  exprefs  their  jcy  at  h\^ 
return.  The  prince  of  Oiange  received  the  news 
of  his  return  with  an  haughty  air.  His  aim  from 
the  beginning  was  to  force  him  by  threats  and  fe- 
verities  to  reltnquiih  the  throne.  .  The  Dutch 


ird  nound  him,  and  declared,  that  •«  a  hair  of  guards  were  ordered  to  take  polfeflion  of  White 


head  (hould  not  be  touched."  In  the  mean 
i^  $ir  James  Oxcndon,  under  pretchce  of 
Mlinj^  him  from  the  rabble,  came  with  the  mi- 
*•  to  t>revent  his  efcape.  The  king  found  a 
tnte  \tt  his  condittoti  when  be  was  taken  out  of 
hands  of  the  Culors.  The  commanders  of  the 
iHia  ftuiwed  him  no  refpedt.  He  was  even  in- 
'^^fyf  the  coAfflon  foUicn.   A  letter;  which 


hall,  and  to  difpUce  the  Knghfh.  The  king  was 
foon  at\er  commanded,  by  a  meflage  which  he  re- 
ceived in  bed  at  midnight,  to  leave  his  palace  next 
morning,  and  to  depart  for  Ham,  a  feat  of  the 
duchefs  of  Lauderdale's.  He  de&red,  however, 
perminion  to  retire  to  Rochefter,  a  town  near  the 
fea  coaft,  and  oppofite  to  France.  This  was  readi- 
ly  granted  i  and  it  was  now  perceived  that  the 
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harOi  mcafures  of  the  prince  had  taken  cffcd, 
aod  that  the  king  meditated  an  efcape  to  France. 
King  James  furrounded  by  the  Dutch  guards,  ar- 
med at  Rochertcr  on  the  19th  of  December. 
The  rcftraint  put  upon  his  perfon,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  forced  from  London, 
raifed  the  indignation  of  fome,  and  the  compaf- 
fion  of  many.  The  Englilh  army,  both  officers  and 
foldiers,  bq^an  to  murmur ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  timidity  of  James  himfelf,  the  nation  would 
perhaps  have  returned  to  their  allegiance.  He 
remained  three  nights  at  Rdchefler,  in  the  midil 
of  a  few  faithful  friends.  The  earls  of  Arran, 
Pumbatton,  Ailefbury,  Litchfield,  and  Middle- 
tony  were  there;  with  the  gallant  lord  Dun- 
dee, and  other  officers  of  merit.  They  argued  a- 
Sainft  his  flight  with  united  efforts.  Several  bi- 
)op8»  fome  peers,  and  many  officers,  intreated 
his  flay  in  fome  part  of  England.  Meffage  follow- 
ed meffa^  from  London.  They  reprefented  that 
the  opinions  of  men  be^ an  to  change,  and  that  e- 
vcnts  would  daily  arife  m  favour  of  his  authority. 
Dundee  added  his  native  ardour  to  hi  a  advice. 
«•  The  quefUon,  Sir,  (faid  he),  is.  Whether  you 
(hall  flay  in  England,  or  fly  to  France  ?  Whether^ 
you  fhall  truft  the  returniug  zeal  of  your  native 
fubjedls,  or  rely  on  a  foreign  power?  Here  you 
ought  to  fland.  Keep  poffcffion  of  a  part, 
and  the  whole  will  fubmit  by  degrees.  Refume 
the  fpirit  of  a  king.  Summon  your  fubje^s  to 
their  allegiance.  Your  army,  though  diibanded, 
is  not  dilperfed.  Give  me  your  commiflion.  I 
will  gather  10,000  of  your  troops.  1  will  carry 
your  ftandard  at  their  bead  through  England,  and 
drive  before  you  ihe  Dutch  and  their  prince." 
The  king  rephed,  "  that  be  believed  it  might  be 
done ;  but  that  it  would  raifc  a  civil  war,  and  he 
would  not  do  fo  much  mifchicf  to  a  nation,  that 
would  fo  foon  come  to  their  fenfes  again."  Mid- 
dleton  ur^d  his  flay,  though  in  the  remotefl  part 
of  the  kingdom.  "  Your  majeAy  (faid  he)  may 
throw  thingn  into  confufion  by  your  departure  ; 
but  it  will  be  but  the  anarchy  of  a  month:  a  new 
government  will  foon  be  fettled,  and  you  and  your 
iFaraily  will  be  ruined."  Thcfe  fpiritcd  rcmon- 
llrances  had  no  effcd  upon  James.  He  refolved  to 
quit  the  kingdom ;  and  having  communicated  his 
cJeiign  to  a  few  of  his  friends,  he  paffed  at  midnight 
through  the  back  door  of  the  houfe  where  he 
lodged,  and  with  his  fon  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
and  Biddulpb  one  of  bis  fervants,  went  in  a  boat 
to  a  fmack  whiclj  Liy  waiting  for  him  without  the 
fort  of  Shecrncfs.  By  reafon  of  a  hard  gale,  they 
were  forced  to  bear  up  toward  Leigh,  and  to 
anchor  on  the  Effex  fide,  under  the  lee  of  the 
land.  When  the  gale  Qackened,  they  reached 
the  Buoy  of  the  Narrows  without  tacking ;  but 
not  being  able  to  weather  the  Goodwin,  they 
were  forced  to  fail  through  the  Downs.  Seven 
ihips  lay  there  at  anchor ;  but  the  fmack  paffed 
unqueftioned  all  along.  Unable  to  fetch  Calais, 
ihe  bore  away  for  Boulogne^  and  anchored  before 
Arablctcufe.  The  king  landed  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  Tuefday,  Dec.  15th ;  and  ta- 
king poft,  foon  joined  his  queen  at  St  Germains. 
James  having  thus  'abandoned  his  dominions,  the 
prince  of  Orange  remained  raafter  of  them  of 
courfe.    By  the  advice  of  the  houfc  of  lord7»  the 
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only  remaining  branch  of  the  legiflatuit,  be 
deiired  to  fu  mm  on  a  parliament  by  drcuW  Wt 
ters  ;  but  the  prince,  unwilling  to  ad  upon  fo 's 
perfeA  an  authority,  convent  all  the  mcn^ 
who  had  fat  in  the  houfe  of  commons  duhr,? 
pariiament  of  Charles  11.  and  to  thcfe  wtrt  id< 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  fifty  of  the  0 
council  of  London.  The  prince,  tho?  fopp 
wrote  circular  letters  to  the  counties  and  ci 
rations  of  England  to  call  a  new  parKamcm 
houfe  being  met,  which  was  moftly  coropcirl 
the  Whig  party,  thanks  were  given  to  the  pi' 
of  Orange  for  the  deliverance  he  bad  bi 
them ;  atter  which  they  proceeded  to  fcttk 
kingdom.  A  vote  foon  paffed  both  bou(b. 
king  James  IL  having  endeavoured  to  fubffrt 
conflitutioD  of  the  kingdom,  by  Brcakieg  tbf 
ginal  contrad  between  the  king  and  his 
and  having  by  the  advice  of  Jefuits  and 
wicked  perfons  violated  the  fundaroerital 
and  withdrawn  himfelf  out  of  the  kingdom,  b 
abdicated  the  government ;  and  that  the  xhm 
was  thereby  vacant.  The  king  being  iho  i 
pofed,  William  eafily  got  himfelf  appoiiiicJS 
fucceflbr.  Propofak  were  made  ft>r  eU&v^  ift 
gent.  Others  were  for  inverting  thepnacdtl 
Orange  with  regal  powef,  and  declaring  the  )r«^ 
prince  fuppofititious.  To  thefc  propofals,i» 
ever,  William  oppofed  the  following  dcdfirei^ 
gument,  viz.  that  •*  he  had  been  calird  omi 
defend  the  liberties  of  the  Britifh  nation,  and  tfei 
he  had  happily  eift<fted  his  purj)oie ;  that  be  id 
beard  of  fever al  (chcmes  propofed  for  tlccfl^ 
ing  of  the  government ;  that,  if  they  chofe  i« 
gent,  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  hiin  to« 
form  them,  that  he  would  not  be  that  rqp< 
that  he  would  not  accept  of  the  crown  oudcrll 
princefs  his  wife,  though  be  was  convinced  dU 
merits  ;  that  therefore,  if  either  of  tbefcfcbcajc 
was  adopted,  he  would  give  them  no  aflilaBOfi 
the  fettlement  of  the  nation  ;  but  he  wouW  rrtS 
home  to  his  own  country,  Ihtisficd  with  tsssd 
to  fecure  the  freedom  of  theirs.'*  Upon  this  &i 
a  long  debate  in  both  houfes,  a  new  fovcna^o  •! 
preferred  to  a  regent  by  a  majority  of  two  tfftf 
It  was  agreed^  that  the  prince  and  prioedi^ 
Orange  fhould  reign  jointly  as  king  and  qu«ad 
England;  while  the  adminiflration  of  goTcn»3Jrt 
fhould  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  odj 
The  marquis  of  Halifax,  as  fpcaker  of  the  hi& 
of  lords,  made  a  folema  tender  of  the  crovsB 
their  highnefTes,  in  the  name  of  the  pf^^  ■■ 
commons  of  England.  The  prince  accc^ 
the  offer;  and  that  very  day,  Feb.  t^h,  ii^ 
William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  king  af 
queen  of  England. 

(64.)  England,  history  of,  to  the  5cort 
Convention.  Though  Mary  had  a  fhartot» 
roySt  title,  and  her  name  and  effigy  wcrc'im;"^* 
fed  upon  the  coin  along  with  tbofe  of  Willy^ 
fbe  never  poffeffcd  cither  the  authority  of  aqwSj 
or  the  influence  of  a  wife.  Her  eafy  tcmpti  ^» 
long  been  fubdued  by  the  flcrn  fevcrity  of  a  '** 
band,  who  had  very  few  amiable  qualities,  R^ 
brought  up  in  a  manner  undei  the  tuition  of  ^ 
fpoule,  and  in  fome  degree  coiifioed  by  hkorf^ 
flie  was  accudomed  to  adopt  implicitly  1m  P* 
tical  maxii^s  and  even  his  thoughts ;  at»l  in  ^^ 
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cquence  of  her  want  of  importaoce  with  him, 
he  ccafcd  to  be  an  objcA  of  confequcncc  in  the 
'yc8of  the  nation.    William  III.  bepan  hh  reign 
nth  ifluing  a  proclamation  for  continuing  in  of- 
icc  all  Proteftants  that  had  been  in  place  on  the 
irft  of  the  preceding  December.    On  the  i7ih 
c  formed  his  privy  council,  which  confifted  chief- 
f  of  fuch  pcrfons  as  had  been  moft  adivc  in  rai- 
ng  him  to  the  throne.    To  gratify  as  many  as 
ollible  of  bis  friends,  the  federal  boards,  and  e- 
eo  the  chancery,  were  put  into  commidion. — 
*he  benches  of  the  exchequer  and  common  law 
'cre  filled  with  perfons  who  had  diftinguilhed 
lemfdves  again (i  the  meafures  of  the  late  king. 
Tie  earl  of  Nottingham  who  had  violently  op-' 
afed  the  elevation  of  William,  and  the  earl  of 
irewibury,  who  had  adhered  to  his  viewp,  were 
adc  fecretaries  of  ftate.    The  marquis  of  Hali- 
X.  and  the  carl  of  Danby,  though  rivals  in  po- 
ry,  were  admitted  into  the  cabinet ;  the  firft  as 
cd  privy  feal,  the  fecond  as  preHdent  of  the 
HinciL    His  Dutch  friends  in  the  mean  time 
ere  not  forgotten  by  the  king,    fientinck,  his 
wjurite,  was  made  a  privy  counfellor,  groom  of 
e  ftole  and  privy  purfe*   Auverquerque  was  ap- 
anted  mafter  of  the  horfe.    Zuylftein  received 
c  office  of  mafter  of  the  robes.   Schomberg  was 
aced  at  the  head  of  the  ordnance.     Though 
cfc  instances  of  gratitude  were  no  doubt  neceflary 
William,  the  generality  of  the  nation  were  dif- 
cafedi    The  tories  were  offended  at  being  ex- 
jded  from  his  favour,  efpecially  as  they  had 
parted  from  their  principles  to  ferve  him.  The 
U'oQ  in  general  were  much  prejudiced  againft 
cigners,  and  univedal  difcontent  cnfued  upon 
Jng  them  preferred.    The  king,  who  had  been 
sd  a  Calvinift,  was  alfo  very  ftrongly  inclined 
&vour  that  fcdt ;  and  bis  prejudices  in  favour 
Calvinifm  were  almoft  equal  to  tbofe  of  James 
&vour  of  Popert.    Finding,  therefore,  tie  cler- 
ofthe  church  of  England  little  inclined' to  take 
oaths  to  the  new  government,  be  began  open- 
to  indulge  his  own  prejudices  in  favour  of  dif- 
tas.    Having  come  to  the  houfe  of  lords  to 
i  (bme  bills,  on  the  i6th  March,  be  made  a 
cch,  urging  the  nccefiity  of  admitting  all  Pro- 
ants  indifcriminately  into  the  public  fer  vice.  He 
i  his  parliament,  that  be  had  lomething  to  com- 
nicate,  which  would  conduce  as  much  to  their 
lement,  as  to  the  dilappointment  of  their  cne- 
a*    He  informed  them,  that  he  was  employed 
iOing  up  the  vacancies  in  offices  of  truft ;  and 
^ped,  that  tbey  were  fenfible  of  the  neceflity 
t  bvr,  to  ieUle  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  fuch 
Ions  as  fiiould  be  admitted  into  place.    As  he 
ibtcd  not,  he  (aid,  that  they  would  fufficient- 
>rovide  againft  Papifts,  fo  he  hoped  that  thev 
lid  leave  room  for  the  admiffion  of  all  Protef- 
^  that  were  able  and  willing  to  ferve.    This 
itable  propoial  was  rgefted  with  vehemence. 
I  adherents  of  the  church  complained,  that  the 
»  which  they  feared  from  the  Papifts  in  the 
^ing  «*gn»  was  now  to  be  dreaded  from  the 
tcftant  diflcnters.    They  affirmed,  that  if  the 
Wiihcd  religion  was  to  be  deftroyed,  it  matter- 
little  by  whole  bands  it  muft  fall.    A  bill 
^ught  in  by  the  miniftry  for  abrogating  the  for- 
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mer  oaths  x>f  fupremacy  and  allcgiftnce  was  re-, 
jcded.  An  attempt  to  diijpenfe  with  the  (kcra- 
menial  telt  was  made  without  fuccefs  in  another 
foroi.  The  court  party  propofcd,  that  any  maw 
fhould  be  fufficiently  qualified  for  any  office,  by . 
producing  a  certificate  of  his  having  received  the 
facr^ment  in  any  Proteftant  congregation.  But. 
this  reafonable  motion  was  alfo  rejected  in  the 
houfe  of  lords  by  a  great  majopty.  William  re- 
peated his  attempts  of  a  comprebeoGon  ;  but  he 
was  ultimately  unfucccfsfulj  and  in  the  corona- 
tion oath,  the  church  party  mferted  a  claufe  high* 
ly  favourable  to  themfelves,  viz.  that  the  king 
mould  maintain  the  Proteftant  religion  "  as  cten 
blifti'ed  by  law."  To  this  claufe  William  is  (aid  to 
have  difcovered  an  apparent  unwillingnefs  to, 
(Wear.  For  thefe  and  other  reafons,  the  govern- 
ment of  William  was  for  fome  time  but  in  a  very 
tottering  condition.  The  king,  either  thro*  want 
of  health  or  inclination,  interfered  but  little  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  Ireland  was  ftrangely  ne- 
glei^ed.  Halifax  and  Danby,  who  had  in  a  man-* 
ner  raifed  the  king  to  the  throne,  caballed  with, 
his  enemies.  They  perpeived  that  the  people 
were  beginning  to  be  difcontented  with  their  nev 
prince.  Every  thing  feemed  to  tend  to  achange» 
HaHfax  himielf  declared,  that  were  James  to  con^ 
form  with  the  Pioteftantsv  he  could  not  be  kept. 
4  months  from  reafcendin^'  his  throne.  Daoby 
averred,  that,  were  the  late  king  to  give  fatisfac- 
tion  for  the  fecurity  of  religion,  it  would  be  diffi* 
cult  to  oppofe  his  reftoration.  From  thefe  ap- 
parent difcootents  of  the  nation,  the  friends  and 
cmiflaries  of  James  aflTumed  more  boldnefs.  They, 
tampered  with  the  fervants  of  the  crown,  and  in- 
flamed the  army.  The  former  they  alarmed  with 
the  profpcdt  of  a  fudden  change  ;  the  lattd-  they 
roufed  into  indignation  by  the  manifeft  preference 
given  by  WiUiam  to  his  countrymeil  the  Dutch* 
Though  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  did  not  at  firft 
recognize  the  authority  of  William,  yet  the  par- 
ty of  James  never  attained  fufficient  ftrength  to 
bHC  of  aiw  effciftual  fervice  to  him  in  that  kingdom* 
Thirty  Scots  peer^,  and  near  80  gentlemen,  then 
in  London,  had  waited  in  the  beginning  of  Ja- 
nuary on  the  prince  of  Orange.  Witl^out  any 
authority  from  the  regency  Aill  fubfifting  in  £din-t 
burgh,  they  formed  themfelves  into  a  kind  of  con- 
vention. The  prince  of  Orange,  in  a  formal  man- 
ner, afked  their  advice.  He  withdrew,  and  ther 
adjourned  to  the  council  chamber  at  Whiteh^. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton  being  chofen  prefidentf 
explained  the  diftra^ed  ftate  of  Scotland.  He  re* 
prefcnted,  that  diforders,  anarchy,  and  confrifioOf 
prevailed ;  and  he  urged  the  neceffity  of  placing 
the  power  fomewhere,  till  a  convention  of  ftatct 
(hould  be  called  to  form  a  laftin^  and  folid  iettle- 
ment.  When  the  heads  of  their  addreiii  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  were  fettled,  and  ordered  to  be 
mgroflfed,  the  £.  of  Arran  unexpededly  arofcy 
and  propofed  to  invite  back  the  king.  The  meet- 
ing, however,  adhered  to  the  prince  of  Orange  | 
and  waited  on  him  in  a  body,  requefting  him  to 
take  the  adminiftration  into  his  hands.  He  thank- 
ed them  for  the  truft  they  had  repo(ed  in  hiniy 
and  a  convention  was  ordered  to  meet  at  Edin- 
burgh oa  the  14th  of  March :  and  it  was  provided 
Xzx    '  that 
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tbat  no  cxcifption  or  limitation  whatryer  ^ould 
hi  made,  except  that  the  membcrt  ihould  be  Pro- 
tt^ftantfl.    A  icccflion,  however,  wa*  made  from 
this  convention*  in  ftirour  of  James.    The  Abp. 
of  Glafgow,  the  ear)  of  Batcarras,  and  the  Yif- 
count  EKmdee,  were  authorifed  by  an  inftrument 
figned  by  the  late  kine,  at  tbat  time  in  Ireland* 
to  call  a  conrention  or  the  ftates  at  Stirling.    But 
this  meafure  was  difappointed*  firft  by  the  waver- 
ing difpofition  of  the  marouis  of  At  hoi,  and  after- 
wards by  the  delay  and  folly  of  the  party.  At  laft  j 
the  vifcount  Dundee,  being  alarmed  by  an  infor- 
mation of  a  defign  formed  by  the  covenaiiters  to 
aflalfinate  him,  left  Edinburgh  at  tnc  head  of  56 
horfe.    When  he  paifed  under  the  walls  of  the 
caftle,  the  duke  of  Gordon,  who  held  that  place, 
and  favoured  the  cabft  of  Jam^s,  called  him  to  a 
conference.    He  fcramblcd  up  the  precipice,  and 
informed  the  duke  of  his  deiigns  ?n  favour  of 
the  late  kipg.    He  conjured  him  to  hold  out  the 
caftle,  under  a  certainty  of  being  relieved.    The 
novelty  of  the  fight  colleded  multitudes  of  fpec- 
tktors.    The  convention  were  alarmed.    The  pre- 
fUient  ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked,  and  the 
keys  to  be  laid  upon  the  table.    The  drums  were 
beat  to  aUrm  the  town.  A  parcel  of  ill- armed  rc- 
tBinei^  were  gathered  together  in  the  ftreet  by  the 
carl  of  Lcven.    Dundee  iit  the^  mean  time  rode 
dff*  with  his  party.    But  when  they  found  them- 
feWes  fecure,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  adjourff^d  the 
convention,  which  relieved  the  adherents  of  James 
from  dreadful  apprehenfions  for  their  own  fafety. 
Fifty  members  retired  from  Edinburgh ;  and  that 
circumftancc  procured  an  unanimity  in  all  the 
fucceeding  rcfolutions  of  the  convention.    Soon 
after  this,  it  was  determined  in  a  committee,  that 
James  had  forefavlted  his  right  to  the  crown,  by 
which  was  meant  that  he  had  perpetually  excluded 
himfelf  and  his  whote  race  from  the  crown,  which 
was  thereby  become  vacant.    This  refolution  was 
approved  by  the  convention,  and  another  v^as 
dravim  up  for  raifing  William  and  Mary  to  the  vat- 
cant  throne ;  in  confequence  of  which  thev  wer^ 
proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  on  the  nth  01  April 

(65.)  ENGLAND,   HISTORY  OF,  TO  THE  81EGB 

OF  LoNDONDtRRY.  The caftlc of  Edinburgh  was 
ftill  kept,  in  the  name  of  James,  by  the  duke  of 
Gordon  :  but  defpairing  of  any  relieiP,  and  pr^lfed 
by  a  ftege,  he  furrendered  it  on  the  13th  of  June, 
upoti  honourable  terms.  The  adherents  of  James, 
terriffcd  with  this  unexpeded  misfortune,  now 
turned  fhdr  eyes  to  the  vifcount  Dundee.  That 
nobleman  having  been  irt  vain  Ofgcd  by  the'  con- 
tention to  return,  they  had  dedared  him  a  fugi- 
tive, an  out-law,  and  a  rebel.  General  Mackay 
had  been  fent  to  Scotland  by  William,  with  four 
regiments  of  foot,  and  one  of  dragoons;  and 
Dundee,  being  apprifed  of  his  defign  to  furprifc 
him,  retired  to  the  Grampian  mountains  with  a 
few  horfe.  He  marched  from  thence  to  Gordon 
caftle,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Dun- 
fermline with  50  gentlemen.  He  then  pafTed 
through  the  county  of  Murray  to  Invemefs.  Mad 


vemeft  to  repay,  at  the  kind's  return,  the  taoocf 

extorted  from  them  by  Macdonald,  induced  tbe 

latter  to  join  him  witn  ill  his  men.    He  awid 

not  prevent  them,  hpwever,  from  firft  ittonni^ 

home  with  thetr  fpoil.    He  accompanied  tbcm  10 

Lochaber,  and  00  the  Sth  of  May  a»ived  ifl  BjJ 

enoch.  From  thence  he  wrote  letters  to  tteduA 

of  all  the  clans,  appointing  them  to  meet  al  i  ^ 

neral  rendezvous  in  Lochaber^  on  the  i8thof  tk 

feme  month.    In  the  mean  time,  i»iBtig  fiidto 

ly  through  Athol,  he  forprifed  the  town  m  Ptra. 

In  hopes  of  gaining  to  his  party  the  twotrooj* 

of  Scots  dragoons  who  lay  at  Dundet,  he  ma^. 

cd  fuddenly  to  that  place  i  but  the  fldcKty  of  op. 

tain  Balfour,  who  commanded  them,  diiappotf- 

ed  his  views.    Having  raifed  the  land  tix  a  te 

paifed,  Dundee  returned  through  Athol  andto 

npch  to  hoW  the  diet  of  rendezvous  at  Loe™' 

Here  he  was  reinforced  by  fevcral  Highland  da* 

tains,  fo  that  his  arcny  amounted  to  iJoojA 

He  purfutd  Mackay  for  four  days,  who  had* 

vanccd  to  Intemefs,  tut  afterwards  rctr^odij 

Strathbogie,  leaving  the  whole  Highlands  ^poM 

to  the  enemy.     Soon  after,   however,  Drato 

found  himfelf  furrounded  with  many  diffi(^ 


The  officers  of  the  Scots  dfa^:oons,  who  b^ 

fecret  correfpoodcnce  witll  bun,  ^<^c^* 

intelligence,  as  an  excufe  fof  thdr  own  feari.  (1 

this,  Duitdec  retreated  to  Badenodu  Tlfe  nCJ 

of  the  lo^  country  who  fefvcd  in  his  amy,  w 

ted  him  without  leave;  arid  the  Highlanders pW 

dcredthc  country  wherever  they  came:  it f^ 

he  hirtifelf  fell  fick,  while  Mackay  hoverrfw 

rear.    A  flight  (kirmiih  happened,  in  «*JaJ 

Highlanders  previdlcd ;  but  they  loft  tbeir  b 

gag^  during  the  a«ft»on.  Dundee  at  length  ^ 

at  Ruthven  ;  but  Mackay  beihg  rcrafwccd  ^ 

body  of  iioo  men  advanced  agwnftbnii,w' 

ther  regiments  had  arrived  at  Perth  «w^ 

Wain.  The  Highlanders  now  dcferted  e^uf 

by  hundreds ;  their  gallant  kader  himfelf  wis « 

ccd  to  rctu^  to  Lochaber,  where  only  »oo cii 

whole  force  remained  with  him ;  and  to  cortp* 

his  misfortunes,  he  received  at  lame  tiflJC  otwj 

thcfurrenderoftbccaftteofEdinbureh.   »J 

313d  of  June,  letters  arrived  from  kiM  J«n«»3 

a  promife  6f  immediate  fuccoofs  irom  fr^ 

upon  which  Dundee   ordered  the  »«gM0Bfl 

clans  to  aflemble  round  his  ftandard.  Bat  1 

h6  had  fcarcc  any  thmg  but  the  mere  bodia  rfi 

men  with  which  he  could  profeCTte  die  war.  B 

Highlanders  were  armed  only  with  their  owsF 

per  weapons,  and  he  had  no  more  than jppow 

of  powder  iff  his  whole  army.    AIIcM^ 

however,  were  furmounted  by  the  aftive^ 

the  general,  for  Whom  the  army  entcrtafflea  i 

cnthyfiaftic  zeal.    On  the  17th  July,  he  ffirt« 

king's  forces  under  general  Mackay,  wartM 

of  Killicranky.   An  engagement  tiOT«, »^ 

-----  ,  «>r«Mi  viAnnnnt.     TWO  tOW" 
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the  Highlanders  were  viaorious.  ,^T'rT^% 
of  Mackay's  men  were  loft  either  in  t^»g^ 
the  purfuit ;  but  the  vidory  coft  the  Ifltfwg 
very  dear,  for  theff  brave  gcpqai^""^ 
through  the  county  ot  Murray  to  Invemels.  Mac-    wounded.    He  ftirvivcd  the  batflc,  l-^^"j*^ 
•ionald  of  Keppoch  lay  with  700  men  before  that    wrote  an  account  of  tile  ^^^^°5i«lil 


town  ;  after  having  ravaged,  in  his  way  from  Kis  he  even  hnagined  his  wound  '^^  .  ^S^'gi 
own  country,  the  lands  of  the  clan  of  Macintolh.  he  died  the  nclt  morning  «^^JJvT  ^^ 
Dundee  hsviog  promiied  to  the  magiftrates  of  la*   coded  aU  the  hopes  of  Jamcan  Scouido*    ^ 
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i  CinooOt  who  fucceedcd  Dundee  in  the  com-  infurgents. 
aod|  poflefTed  neither  hia  popularity  nor  his  a- 
litics.  After  fome  infignificant  adtons,  in  which 
e  ralour  of  the  foldiers  was  more  conrpicuous 
in  the  condud  of  their  leader,  the  Highlanders 
fertcd  in  difguft ;  and  the  war  foon  after  ended 
?ourabljr  for  William,  without  any  repulfe  given 
his  enemies.  During  the  troubles  in  England, 
U  bad  terminated  in  placing  William  on  the 
roDC,  the  two  parties  in  Ireland  were  kept  in  a 
Ml  of  tranquillity  by  their  mutual  fears.  The 
otcftants  were  terrified  at  the  profped  of  ano- 
n-  maflacre ;  and  the  Papifts  expe^ed  every 
]r  to  be  invaded  by  the  joint  forces  of  the  £ng- 
I  and  Dutch.  Their  terrors,  however,  were 
founded;  for  though  Tyrconnel  lent  feveral 
ffagcs  to  the  prince,  that  he  was  ready  to  de|i- 
'  up  the  kingdom  to  any  force  that  might  make 
iirrender  decent,  his  offers  were  always  rejected. 
ifliam  was  perfitaded  by  the  marquis  of  Halifax, 
It,  Ihould  Ireland  yiela,  no  pretence  could  re- 
io  for  keeping  an  army  in  pay ;  that  then,  ha- 
g  no  army  to  proted  his  authority,  he  mi^ht 
a^j  be  tumea  out  as  he  had  been  brought  m ; 
ttheEnglifh  nation  could  never  remain  long 
I  ftate  of  good  humour ;  and  that  he  might 
tcife  they  already  began  to  be  difcontented. 
tk  infidious  arguments  induced  William  to 
jc^  Ireland  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  is  juftly  looked 
)n  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  blemifhes  in  his 
ole  reign,  except  the  execrable  trapfadttons  at 
rien  and  Glcinco.  His  enemies,  indeed,  though 
haps  without  any  good  foundation,  aflfign  4 
dreflill  worfe;  viz.  that  (hould  England  be 
tftrmed  under  his  government,  Ireland  could 
long  hold  out :  and  that  the  obftinacy  of  his 
k  enemies  would  give  a  pret^ce  for  forfeitures 
tr^lify  his  Englifb,  but  ffpecially  his  foreign 
ods.  Tyrconnel,  difappointed  in  his  views  of 
tndering  Ireland  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  af- 
cd  to  adhere  to  Janies.  The  whole  military 
X  of  the  kingdom  at  that  time  amounted  oiily 
1000  men,  and  of  thefc  only  600  were  in  Dul>- 
and  what  was  ftill  worfe,  all  of  them  wercfp 
:h  difpofed  to  quit  the  fervicf ,  that  the  lord 
oty  was  obliged  to  iflue  commiifions  for  levy- 
new  forces.  Upon  this,  an  half-armed  rabble, 
er  than  an  army,  rofe  fuddcnly  in  various  parts 
be  kingdom.  Having  no  pay  from  the  king, 
r  fubfifted  by  depredation,  and  regarded  no 
tpline.  The  Proteftants  in  the  north  armed 
ofcivct  in  their  own  defence ;  and  the  city  of 
donderry,  relying  on  its  (ituation,  and  a  flight 
ii  (but  its  gates  againft  the  new  railed  army. 
tcftant  parties  in  the  mean  time  rofe  evenr 
re,  declaring  their  refolution  to  unite  in  felf* 
nee,  to  preferve  the  Proteflant  religion,  to 
tinue  their  dependence  on  England,  and  to 
note  the  meeting  of  a  free  parliament.  To 
crve  appearances,  William  now  fent  general 
oilton,  an  Irifhman  and  a  Roman  catholic,  to 
t  with  Tyrconnel ;  but  ipftead  of  perfuading 
lord  to  yield  to  W'dliam,  this  meflenger  a£ 
i  bim  to  adhere  to  James.  In  the  mean  time 
ici  himfelf  aiTured  the  lord  deputy,  that  he 
ready  to  (ail  ftx>m  Breft  with  a  powerful  ar- 
"'"^     Hamilton,  aflbming  (pint  from  the 


ncnt. 


ci  of  tU<  aid}  march^againft  the  northern 
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They  were  routed  with  confiderabfo 
flaughter  at  Drumore;  and  Hilfborough,  where 
they  had  fixed  their  head  quarters,  was  taken 
without  refiftence:  the  city  of  Londonderry, 
however,  rcfolved  to  hold  out  to  the  laft  extre- 
mity. On  the  7th  of  March,  1689,  James  em- 
barked at  Breft.  The  whole  force  of  his  expedi- 
tion confifted  of  14  fhips  of  war,  6  frigates,  and 
3  fire  (hips  :  1200  of  his  native  fubjeds  m  the  pay 
6f  France,  and  100  French  officers,  compofed 
the  whole  army  of  James.  He  landed  at  Kinfalc 
without  oppofition  on  the  xith  of  the  month, 
where  he  was  receive;d  with  the  utmoft  de- 
moi)(lratiQns  of  jov.  His  firft  care  was  to  fccure, 
in  the  fort  of  Kinfale,  the  money,  arms,  an^  am- 
munition, which  he  brought  from  France ;  and 
put  the  town  in  fome  pofture  of  defence  :  which* 
having  done,  he  advanced  to  Corke.  Tyrconnel^ 
arrived  at  this  place  (bon  after,  and  brought  in- 
telligence of  the  rout  at  Drumore.  The  king  was 
fo  much  pl^rafed  with  his  attachment  and  fervices,' 
that  he  created  him  a  duke  ;  after  which  he  him- 
felf advanced  towards  Dublin.  The  condition  of 
the  multitude,  who  poured  ropnd  him  under  the 
name  of  an  army,  was  not  calculated  to  raife  hia 
hopes  of  fuccefs.  The  moft  of  them  were  only 
provided  with  clubs ;  fome  had  flicks  tipt  with 
iron  ;  and  even  of  thofe  who  were  beft  armed, 
fcarce  two  in  a  hundred  had  inufkets  fit  for  fer- 
yice.  Their  very  numbers  diftreffed  their  foye- 
reign,  and  ruined  the  country ;  infomuch  that 
James  refblved  to  dii)>and  tlie  greateft  part  of. 
them.  Morf  than  100,000  were  already  on  foot 
in  the  difibrcnt  parts  of  the  ifland.  Of  thefe  he, 
refcrved  14  regiments  of  horfe  and  dragoons,  and 
$S  regiments  of  foot ;  the  reft  he  ordered  to  tbeir 
refpedive  homes,  and  armed  thbfe  that  were  re- 
tained in  the  beft  manner  he  could.  Being  recei- 
ved at  Dublin  with  an  appearance  of  univerfal 
joy,  James  proceeded  immediately  to  bufincfs. 
He  ordered,  bv  proclamation,  all  Proteftanu  wba 
had  abandoned  the  kingdom  to  return.  He  com* 
manded,  in  a  fecond  proclamation,  all  Paptfts, 
except  thofe  in  his  army,  to  lay  up  their  annf« 
and  put  an  end  to  the  robberies  and  depredation^ 
which  they  had  committed  in  the  exce&  of  their 
zeal.  He  raifed'the  value  of  the  currency  by  a 
proclamation  ;  and  he  fummoned  a  parliament  to 
meet  on  the  7th  of  May,  to  fettl?  the  affiurs  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Proteflant  derey  reprefented  their 

Sievances  in  ah  adrefs;  and  the  univerfity  of 
ublin  appeared  with  complaints  and  congratu- 
lations. He  afTured  the  firft  of  his  abiblute  pcp- 
teaion,  and  a  fiiU  redrefs ;  and  he  promifed  the 
latter  not  only  to  defend,  but  even  to  enlarge* 
their  privileges:  On  the  8th  df  April,  James' left 
Dubim,  refblving  to  lead  his  at  my  asainft  the  in« 
furgents  in  perfon.  They  retired  be&r^  (lim,  and 
the  king  )aid  fiege  to  Ix>ndopderry.  The  befiegcd 
made  fuch  a  vigorous  refiftance  aft  bal  made  the 
place  remarkable  ever  fifice ;  (SeeLoNboNDBRRy.) 
but  being  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  they  would 
have  been  oblijged  to  furrender,  had  they  not  been 
relieved  on  the  aSth  Jttly,by  7  (hips  laden  with  pro* 
tifions ;  upon  which  theuege  wasimaiediately  rukd. 
(^6.)  England,  history  op,  to  the  tiEoa 
OP  LiMSRicK.  ThediftreiTedfituation  of  Jame^ 
and  his  abfolute  dependence  upon  Franoet  noir 

X  K  »g»zed  by  i^OO  drOfO 
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drove  himfntcTmcafurcs  ^h  ch  othcrwifc  he  qcvcr    that  month, 
upould  have  thought  of.     His  foldicrs  for  fdmc 
time  bad  been  fupportcd  by  their  officers,  of  fub- 
fifled  by  depredation.    The  fUnds  of  the  officers 
were  at  laCk  exhaufted,  and  the  country  itfelf  could 
lio  longer  bear  the  riot  and  injuftlce  or  the  foldiers. 
FreflTed  by  thefe  difficalties,  James,  by  the  advice 
6(  his  council,  rcfolved  to  coin  pieces  of  coppci, 
which  (houtd  be  received  for  filver.    He  faw  the 
inconveniences  of  this  meafure ;   bu(  all  Ireland 
poflTefled  not  the  means  of  paying  the  army  in  cur- 
rent coin  to  the  middle  of  June.    Of  the  French 
remittances  only  aoo,ooo  livres  remained  ;  and 
the  king  found  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  refcrvc 
that  fum,  to  forward  his  meafures  with  regard  to 
Britain,  and  to  procure  intelligence  of  the  motions 
of  his  enemies.    The  army  was  fatisfied  even  with 
this  appearance  of  itooney,  and  the  people  received 
the  ffditious  coin  in  hopes  of  being  repaid  in  a  more 
favourable  ftate  of  affairs.    A  tax  of  aoioool.  a* 
month,  granted  for  13  months  by  the  parliament, 
fumifiied  government  with  an  appearance  of  re- 
fources ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  king  endea- 
▼oured  to  fupport  the  former  revenue.    He  open- 
ed a  trade  with  Fiance  to  fupply  the  want  of  com- 
merce with  England.    But  the  French,  knowing 
their  own  importance,  and  the  neceflitir  of  the 
unfortunate  monarch's  aflfairs,  claimed  arid  obtain- 
ed advantages  in  traffic  which  offended  his  own 
fubjeifts.    To  add  to  the  diftrefs  of  James,  Ire- 
land was  now  invaded  by  10,000  men  under  the 
commjnd  of  the  duke  of  Schomberg.    They  ap- 
peared on  the  xath  of  Augud,  1689,  in  90  tranf- 
ports,  on  the  coaft  Of  Donaghadee.    NJext  day 
Schomberg  landtd  without  oppofition  his  army, 
borfes,  and  train  of  artillery.   Having  marched  to 
Belfaft  on  the  15th,  he  continued  in  that  place  4 
days  to  refreih  his  troops.    He  invefled  Carrick- 
f^rgus,  and  threw  into  it  -loco  bombs,  which  laid 
th^  houfes  in  afties.    The  garrifon  having  fpent 
their  powder  to  .the  laft  barrel,  marched  out  with 
an  the  honours  of  war.  But  Schomberg's  foldiers 
broke  the  capitulation.    They  di farmed  and  drip- 
ped the  inhabitants,  without  regard  to  fex  or  qua- 
lity;  even  women,   ftark  naked,  were  publicly 
whipped  between  the  lines ;  and  all  this  under 
jSretcnce  of  cruelties  of  the  (ame  kind  havirig  been 
committed  by  the  Papifts.    Though  Schomberg 
was  an  experienced  general,  who  had  paflcd  a  life 
of  80  years  almoft  continually  in  the  field,  he 
found  himfelf  at  a  !ofs  how  to  carry  on  the  war 
in  Ireland.    He  did  not  confider  the  dangers  that 
threatened  the  health  of  his  troops  by  confining 
them  too  long  in  one  place ;  and  he  kept  them 
in  a  low  moift  camp  near  Dundalk,  almoft  with- 
out firing  of  any  kind ;  fo  that  th^  men  fell  into 
fevers  and  fluxes,  and  died  in  great  numbers. 
The  enemy  were  not  lefs  aflBi^ed  with  fimilar  dif- 
orders.    Both  camps  remained  for  fomc  time  in 
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From  thence  he  pafl*ed  toLiflrem, 

the  head  quarters  of  the  duke  of  Schombeiig.  Be 
reviewed  at  Lough- Britland  his  armj,  whidi  coo- 
fitted  of  36,000  men,  and  was  compofcd  of  Ei^iA,  I 
Dutch,   Germans,   Danes,   and  French.     Bea^  | 
fupplied  with  every  ncceflary,  and  in  high  bc^  j 
and  fpirits,  they  feemcd  abfolutely  certain  of  ix- 
tory.  The  Iriih  army,  having  abandoned  AnkeX 
their  approach,  fell  back  to  the  S.  of  the  Boy^c.  Oa 
the  bank  of  that  river  they  were  joined  by  James 
who  had  marched  from  Dublin  at  the  head  of  ba 
French  auxiliaries.  The  banks  of  the  Boyne  wwt 
ftecp ;    the  fouth  fide  hilly,  and  fortified  wiii 
ditches.    The  river  itlclf  was  deep»  apd  it  i^ 
very  high  with  the  tide.    Thefe  advantages  b- 
duced  James,  contrary  to  the  opinioo  of  his  ch- 
eers, to  keep  poffcflion  of  this  poft.    His  anay 
WAS  inferior  in  numbers,  difciplinci  and  cwy 
thing,  to  his  enemies:  but  flight,   he  ihccg^ 
would  difpirit  his  troops,  and  tamifti  bis  own  kv 
putation  ;  he  therefore  rcfolved  to  put  the  felerf 
Ireland  on  the  iflue  of  a  battle.    Urged  by  A 
friends  in  England,  and  encouraged  by  a  prnjec- 
ted  invafion  of  that  kingdom  by  France,  he  bil 
rcfolved  to  quit  Ireland ;  and  to  this  be  w«  fis^ 
ther  encouraged  by  the  aflutance  of  aid  frcai 
powerful  fleet  that  had  already  entered  the  nam* 
fcas.    But  the  ftrcngth  of  his  fituation,  aad  tk 
fudden  appearance  of  the  enemy,  which  owle^ 
ven  a  retreat  dangerous,  induced  him  to  defer  li 
putpofe.    William  was  no  fooner  arrrvoi,  ii< 
he  rode  along  the  river's  fide,  in  fight  of  W 
armies,  to  make  proper  obfcrvations  on  the  ^ 
of  battle ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  being  pttcam 
by  the  enemy,  a  cannon  was  privately  bro^ 
out  and  planted  agiinft  him  where  he  wa»  k£m 
The  (hot  killed  feveral  of  his  followers,  xaAu 
himfelf  was  wounded  in  the  ihouldcr.    The  art 
of  his  being  flain  was  inftantly  propagi^cd  tbro^ 
the  Irifh  camp,  and  even  fent  off  to  Pari* ;  W 
V.'illiart),  as  foon  ad  his  wound  was  dreficd,  ml 
through  the  camp,  and  quickly  undeceived  H 
army.    The  next  day,  June  30th,  the  battle  ie 
gin  at  '6  A.  M.  James's  forces  behaved  wtthfrcj 
refolution,  but  were  at  laft  defeated  with  thcW 
of  1500  men.     The  Proteftants  loft  only  *i^ 
one  third  of  that  number ;  but  among  tbcfe  ^ 
their  brave  general  the  duke  of  Scbombcf^.  i 
was  killed  by  a  difcharge  from  his  owiJ  troj 
wjlo,  not  knowing  that  he  bad  been  acddetf* 
hurried  into  the  midft  of  the  enemy,  fired  ■?• 
the  body  of  men  who  furrounded  him.    Dffl^ 
the  a^ion,  James  ftood  on  the  hill  of  Dotnafl 
furrounded  with  fomc  fquadrons  of  borfei  a»i< 
intervals  wa^  beard  to  exclaim,  when  he  &»■ 
oWn  troops  repulfing  thofe  of  the  encmj,  *i 
(i>arc  my  Englifh  fubje^s!"     While  his  tnm 
Were  yet  fightin]^,  he  quitted  his  ftatioo;  <■ 
leaving  orders  to  guard  the  pafs  at  Duleek,  m« 
the  bcft  of  hi^  way  to  Dublin.    He  advaw  m 


fight  of  each  other ;  and  at  laft,  the  rainy  feifon  , 

Approaching,  both  armies  quitted  their  camps  At  magiftrates  ofthatdty  to  make  the  bcft  tenwng 

the  fame  time,  and  retired  into  winter  quarters.  6o\nd  with  the  >ii&6ri ;  atid  he  himfttf  fet  oiti 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  the  campaign,  and  the  Aiifer-  Waterford,    whcte    he    immediaiely   ttaitAm 

«^le  ftate  of  the  Proteftants  in  Ireland,  at  length  for  France.    When  he  firft  dcferted  his  trpop«i 

ihduced  William  to  attempt  then-  relief  in  perTdft.  the  Boyne,  O'Rcgan,  an  old  Iriih  captun,  •• 

Accordingly  he  left  London  on  the  4th  of  June  he^rd  to  fay,  "That  if  the  £n0ifli  'W**^* 

165^  dml  arrived  at  Carricfcfcrgus  on  the  14th  of  chAngc  genetaliy  the  coDcj[ucred  Jtmiy  voild  fip* 
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m  over  again."  The  viftory  at  the  Boyne  wad 
r  no  means  decifive*  and  the  friends  of  James 
folved  to  continue  their  oppofition  to  William, 
rsfield,  a  popular  and  experienced  general,  put 
mfcif  at  the  head  of  the  army  that  had  been  rout- 
I  at  the  Boyne,  and  went  forther  into  the  coun- 
^  to  defend  the  banks  of  the  Shannon.  James 
pointed  one  St  Ruth  to  command  over  Sarsfield, 
Jich  gave  the  Irifh  univerfal  difcontent.  On  the 
her  hand,  general  Ginkte,  who  had  been  ap- 
lintcd  to  command  the  Englifh  army  in  the  at>- 
ice  of  William,  who  was  gone  over  to  England, 
vanccd  towards  the  Shannon  to  meet  the  ene- 
f.  The  only  place  where  it  was  fordable  was 
Athlone,  a  ftrong  walled  town  built  on  both 
es  of  the  river,  and  in  the  hands  of  king  Jameses 
rty.  The  En^lifh  foon  made  themfelves  matters 
that  part  which  was  on  the  hither  (ide  of  the  ri- 
r;  but  the  part  on  the  oppofitebank  being  vigour- 
fly  defended,  was  long  thought  impregnable.  At 
gth  it  was  refolved  Hi  a  council  of  war,  that  a  ho- 
of troops  ftiould  ford  the  ftreatn  in  the  face  of 
'  enemy :  and  this  defperate  enterprife  was  per- 
mcd  with  great  refolution  ;  the  enemy  were  dri- 
1  from  their  works,  and  the  town  farrendered  at 
cretion.  St  Ruth  marched  his  army  to  its  re- 
P,  but  he  came  too  late  ;  for  he  no  fooner  ap- 
nched,  than  his  own  guns  were  turned  againft 
1 :  upon  which  he  inftarrtly  marched  off,  and 
ik  po(l  at  Aughrim,at  ten  miles  diftance,  where 
determined  to  wait  the  Englifh  army.  Ginkfe 
1  not  decline  the  combat,  though  he  had  only 

000  men,  while  the  Irifh  were  above  25,000 
mg.    A  defperate  engagement  enfued ;  but  at 

St  Roth  being  killed,  his  troops  gave  way  on 
fides,  and  retreated  to  Limerick,  where  they 
ermined  to  make  a  final  ftand,  after  having  loft 
iTjooo  of  their  beft  men.    Ginkle,  wifhing  to 

1  an  end  to  the  war  at  once*  fuifered  as  many 
he  Irini  as  chofe,  to  retire  to  Limerick.  In 
*  lalt  retreat  the  Irilh  forces  made  a  brave  de- 
cc. 

67.)  England,  history  of,  to  the  shock- 
i  MASSAGES  AT  Glenco.  The  fiege  of  Li- 
rick  commenced  Aug.  a5th  1691.  Six  weeks 
T  fpent  before  the  place  without  any  decifive 
d.  The  garrifon  was  well  fupplied  with  pro- 
90S,  and  provided  with  all  means  of  defence. 
t  winter  was  approaching,  and  Ginkle  had  or- 
I  to  finifh,  the  war  upon  any  terms.  He  there- 
J  offered  fiich  conditions,  as  the  Irifli,  had  they 
n  victors,  could  fcarce  have  f efufed  witiv  pru- 


ear!  ofLucan  from  James  after  his  abdication,  was 
permitted  to  retain  a  dignity  which  the  laws  could 
not  recognife.  The  lords  juftices  had  arrived  from 
Dublin  on  the  firft  of  Oaober.  They  figned  the 
articles  together  with  Ginkle ;  and  thus  the  Irifli 
Fapifts  put  a  happy  period  to  a  war  which  threat- 
ened their  party  with  abfolute  ruin.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  treaty,  about  14,000  of  thofe  who 
had  fought  for  king  James  went  over  to  Francct 
having  tranfports  provided  by  government  for 
conveying  them  thither.  Wben  they  arrived, 
James  thanked  them  for  their  loyalty,  and  told 
them  that  they  (hould  ilill  fight  for  their  old  mafter  ; 
and  that  he  had  obtained  an  order  from  the  king 
of  France  for  their  being  new  clothed,  and  put  into 
quarters  of  refrefh ment.  In  this  manner  all  James's 
expectations  from  Ireland  were  entirely  fhiftrated, 
and  the  kingdom  fuboutted  quietly  to  the  Englifh 
government.  In  the  beginning  of  1692,  an  aSion 
of  unexampled  barbarity  difgraced  the  government 
of  William  in  Scotland.  In  the  preceding  Au- 
guft,  in  confequence  of  ^  pacification  with  the 
Highlanders,  a  proclamation  of  indemnity  had 
been  iffued  to  fuch  infurgents  as  fhould  take  the 
oaths  to  the  king  and  queen,  on  or  before  the  laft 
day  of  December.  The  chiefs  of  the  few  tribes 
who  had  been  in  arms  for  James  complied  foon 
after  with  the  proclamation :  but  Macdonald  of 
Glenco  failed  m  fubmitting  within  the  limited 
time ;  more,  however,  from  accident  than  defign. 
In  the  end  of  December,  he  came  to  colonel  Hill, 
who  commanded  the  garrifon  in  Fort  William,  to 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  government. 
Hill  having  fumifhed  Macdonald  with  a  letter  to 
Sn*  Colin  Campbell,  fberiff  of  the  county  of  Ar- 
gyle,  directed  him  to  repair  immediately  to  In« 
verary,  to  make  his  fubmifEon  in  a  legal  manner 
before  that  magidrate.  The  way  to  Invcrary  lay 
through  almofl  impaifable  mountains ;  the  feaibn 
was  extremely  rigorous,  and  the  whole  country 
covered  with  a  deep  fnow.  So  eager,  however, 
was  Macdonald  to  take  the  oaths,  before  the  limi- 
ted time  fhould  expire,  that  though  the  road  lay 
within  half  a  mile  of  his  own  houfe,  he  would  not 
ftop  to  vifit  his  family.  After  various  obftruc- 
ttons  he  arrived  at  Inverary.  The  time  was  elap* 
fed,  and  the  fheriff  hefitated  to  receive  his  fub- 
miflion ;  but  Macdonald  prevailed  upon  him  by 
his  importunities,  and  even  tears.  Sir  John  Dal- 
rym^Ie,  afterwards  earl  of  Stair,  attended  king 
William  as  fecretary  of  ftatc  for  Scotland.    He 


,,  took  advantage  of  Macdonald's  negledVing  to  take 
ce.  He  agreed,  that  all  in  arms  fhould  receive  the  oaths  within  the  time  prefcribed,  and  procu- 
r  pardon  :  that  their  eflates  fhould  be  reftor-  red  from  the  king  a  warrant  of  military  executloa 
their  attainders  annulled,  and  their  outlawries  a^ainfl  him  and  his  whole  tribe.  As  a  mark  of 
jfied ;  that  rrone  fhould  be  liable  for  debts  in-  his  own  eagemefs,  or  to  fave  Dalrymple,  William 
red  through  deeds  done  in  the  courfe  of  hofti-  figned  the  warrant,  both  above  and  below,  with 
s :  that  all  Roman  catholics  (hould  enjoy  the  his  own  hand.  The  fecretary,  m  letters  expref- 
c  toleration  with  regard  to  their  religion,  as  five  of  a  brutal  ferocity  of  mind,  urged  the  officers 
" '^    '     '-    •       .  -      ••    ^ho  commanded  in  the  Highlands  to  execute  their 

orders  with  the  utnujft  rigour.  Campbell  of  Glen« 
Won,  a  captain  in  Argyle's  regiment,  and  two 
iubaltems,  were  ordered  with  xio  men  to  repair 
to  Glenco  on  the  firft  of  February.  Campbell, 
...  ,  being  uncle  to  young  Macdonald's  wife,  was  re« 

ttire  Into  any  foreign  feivice,  they  fhould  be  ceivcd  by  the  father  with  all  manner  of  firkndlhtp 
veyed  to  the  continent,  at  the  expence  of  the  and  hofpttality.  The  men  were  treated  in  the 
V    Ssrsfiddy  who  bad  obtained  the  title  of  boafes  of  his  tenants  with  free,  quartm  and 
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be  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  the  gentry  fhould 
)cnnitted  to  make  ufe  of  arms :  that  the  infe- 
(brt  fhould  be  allowed  to  exercife  their  call- 
( and  profeifions :  that  no  oaths  but  that  of  al- 
^x\xx  fhould  be  required  of  high  or  low :  that 
ild  the  troops,  or  any  number  of  them,  choofe 
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Till  the  13th  of  the  mooth,  this  fotd  adion ;  but  be  thoiuht  fit  not  to  (pdam 
them  for  it,  till  be  could  fettle  himiclf  more  En^ 
ou  the  throne/* 


kind  entertainment. 

the  troops  lived  in  good  humour  and  familiarity^ 
with  the  people.  The  officers  on  the  very  night 
of  the  maffacre  paffed  the  evening  and  played  at 
cards  in  MacdonaUVs  houfe.  In  the  nigdc,  lieu- 
tenant Lindfay,  with  a  party  of  foldiers,  called  in 
a  friendly  manner  at  his  door.  He  was  infts^tly 
admitted.  Mr^cdonald,  as  he  was  riling  16  re- 
ceive his  gued,  was  (hot  dead  behind  his  back 
with  two  bullets.  His  wife  had  already  put  on 
her  clothes ;  but  flie  was  dripped  naked  by  the 
foldiers,  who  tore  the  rings  off*hcr  fingers  with  their 
teeth.  The  daughter  was  now  become  general. 
To  prevent  the  pity  of  the  foldiers  to  tbeirhofts, 
their  quarters  had  been  changed  the  night  before. 
Neither  age  nor  infirmity  wa^  fpared.  Some  wo- 
men, in  defen^Jing  their  children,  were  killed; 
boys,  imploring  mercy,  were  fhot  by  officers,  on 
whole  knees  they  hung.    In  one  place,  nine  pcr- 


(68.)  Emglanp,   history  of,  to  the  f^ 

TAL    DESTRUCTION    OF    THE    SETTLEMtMT  iT 

Darien.  It  hdk  been  fuppofcd,  that  it  was  pan. 
ly  to  effact  the  remembrance  of  tlys  maflacre,iiJ 
the  (ham  inquiry  above  mentiooed,  that  the  bi 
caufcd  bis  coromifliooer  to  decl«re  in  the  Scda 
pariiament  (the  fame  that  had  inquired  toto  tic 
affair  of  Glenco),  "  That  if  the  members  Coal 
it  woiHd  tend  to  the  advancement  of  trade,  tbt 
an  ad  Ihould  be  paffed  for  the  encourageiBat  £ 
fuch  as  Ihould  acquire  and  eftablifli  a  pbatstf 
in  Africa,  America,  or  any  other  part  of  the  w<rf 
where  plantations  might  b>e  law^uUy  acquiied^tbc 
his  majefty  was  willing  to  declare  be  would  ;ra^ 
to  the  fubjeds  of  this  kingdom,  in  &voarof^ 
plantations,  fuch  rights  and  privileges  as  he  gis^ 


fons,  as  they  fat  enjoying  themfelves  at  table,  were    cd,  in  like  cafes  to  the  fubjedts  of  his  otho  <fc» 


Ihot  dead  by  the  (oldiers.  At  Inveriggen,  iir 
Campbell's  own  quarters,  9  men  were  fit  ft  bound 
by  the  foldiers,  and  then  Ihot  at  intervals,  onf 'by 
one.  Near  40  perfons  were  maflacrsed  by  the 
troops.  Several  who  ficd  to  the  mountains  perifh- 
cd  by  famine  and  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon. 
Thole  who  efcaped  owed  their  lives  to  a  tempef- 
tuous  night.  Lieutenant  colonel  Hamilton,  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  execution  from  Dairy m pie, 
was  on  his  march  with  400  men,  to  guard  all  the 
pafles  from  the  valley  of  Glenco;  but  was  obliged 
to  flop  by  the  fevcrity  of  the  weather,  which  pro- 
ved the  fafety  of  the  reft  of  the  tribe.  He  enter- 
ed the  valley  next  day ;  laid  all  the  houfes  in  aOies; 
and  carried  away  all  the  cattle  and  fpoil,  which 
were  divided  among  the  officers  and  foldiers. 


nions."  Relying  on  this  and  other  flatlcrBgjw 
mifes,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland  «h» 
ced  L.  400,000  towards  the  efUbliftimeot  (1 1 
company  for  canytng  on  an  £aft  and  Weft  h^ 
trade ;  and  laoo  veterans,  who  had  (erved  in  ^ 
William's  wars,  were  fent  to  cfic^  ^  feltlemdEfl 
the  peninfula  of  Darien,  which  lies  between  d 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  in  the  mrroid 
place  is  not  above  60  miles  ov<r ;  and  of  cd 
quence  is  equally  well  adapted  for  trading  w 
both  the  Indies.  The  new  colony  were  wt3  n 
ceived  by  the  natives,  and  matters  began  towd 
a  promifing  afped,  when  the  king,  on  the  ec^ 
folicitations  of  the  Englifti  and  Dutch  £aft  iaj 
companies,  refolved  to  gratify  the  latter  di 
cxpencc  of  his  Scottiih  fubjedts;  and  knowiijB 
the  new  colony  muft  want  fupplies  of  profiai 


It 

can  fcarce  be  imagined  that  a  maflacre,  attended    — .., ^^ .       ^ 

with  fuch  circumftances  of  treachery  and  breach  he  fent  orders  to  the  governor  of  JaUaaia  aadd 
of  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  could  pafs  without  (evere  Englifh  fettlements  b  America,  to  Iflue  p*^ 
animadverfion ;  though  the  cxpreflions  of  Cun-  mations  prohibiting,  under  the  fevcrcft  pen»^ 
ningham,  a  writer  very  partial  to  the  chara^er  of  all  his  inajefty'.s  fubjeds  from  holding  anycont 
king  William,  feem  to  sTccount  it  a  fault  that  it  pondence  with  the  Scottifh  colony,  or  affiftiai 
Ihould  ever  have  been  inquired  into.  *•  Mr  James  m  any  fhape  with  arms,  ammunitioo,  or  j^ 
Johnftone,  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  (fays  he),    "  '       --«- 

from  motives  of  revenge,  caufed  the  affair  of  Glen- 
co to  be  laid  before  parliament.  This  being  fome- 
what  difingenuoufly  managed,  was  the  occafion 
of  much  trouble  to  many  people.    The  earl  of 


fions:'  "  Thus  (fays  Mr  Knox)  the  king'iW 
was  hardened  azalnft  thefe  new  (ettlers,  wbtf  ■ 
abandoned  to  tneir  fate,  though  many  rf  iW 
bad  been  covered  with  wounds  in  ^ghtnigltt8l| 
ties.    Thus  vaoiffied  all  the  hopes  oiF  the  Sana 


Breadalbin  was  committed  to  the  caftle  of  £din-    nation,  which  had  engaged  in  tfab  defigo  ffski 

Viiircrh  •    Kiif  th^  \r%r/^   vtlirrkiifif    5irair.    tarhrk  law  ii*i-     /•rv>HiKI^  ala/M^fv.   an«1  urifh  thr  mrkft   (kllfQUK  fl 


burgh :  but  the  lord  viicount  Stair,  who  lay  un- 
der fome  fufpicion  on  that  account,  in  a  very  art- 
ful fpeech,  endeavoured  to  refolve  the  whole  mat- 
ter into  a  mifapprehenfion  of  dates ;  which,  he 
alleged,  had  led  both  the  ador  in  the  Oaughter 
complained  of,  and  tbofe  who  now  accufed  him, 
into  miftakes.  In  conclufion  he  afl[irmed,  that 
neither  the  king  nor  any  other  perfon  was  to  be 
blamed,  iave  only  the  miffed  captain,  who  did  not 


credible  alacrity,  and  with  the  moft  ^^^S""*^ 
pe^ations  that  the  misfortunes  of  their  coa^ 
would,  by  this  new  channel  of  commerce,  bee* 
pletcly  healed.  The  diftrcOcs  of  the  people,  upa 
receivmg  authentic  accounts  of  the  kttm^ 
their  colony,  fcarcely  admit  of  any  defaiptt* 
They  were  not  only  dUappcnnted  in  their  c^ 
tations  of  wealth  and  a  renewal  of  their  cobwk^ 
but  hundreds,  who  had  ventared  thdr  aUi'J 


rightly  underftand  the  orders  that  had  been  given    abfolutely  ruined  by  the  mtfcarriage  ".^"^  J 
ikinn  *f    T^Uit  rrti-tff-  AiCnw^^^ftA  #>trv<itm fVin/««a  r^^  ^Ka    pffii     Tlic  wholc  uation  fecmed  toJoiou'tDe^ 

mour  that  was  raifed  againft  their  fow^ 
They  Used  him  with  double  dealing,  inhua^ 
and  bafe  ingratitude,  to  a  people  who  had  ^ 
cd  their  tteafure  and  beft  blood  in  fupport  og 
government,  aud  in  the  gratification  of  ^J^ 
tion ;  and  had  their  ^wer  been  equal  to.  J^ 
crimony,  in  all  probability  the  ifland  ^JW*J 

been  involved  in  a  cvnl  war."   Sec  ft  J*  Vr 

ryopei 
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him.*'  The  moft  difgraceful  circumftances  of  the 
mafTacre  are  by  the  fame  author  concealed ;  as  he 
only  tells  us,  that  "  it  unhappily  fell  out,  that  the 
whole  clan  of  Glenco,  being  fomewhat  too  late 
in  making  their  lubmiflion  to  king  William,  were 
put  to  the  fword  by  the  hands  and  ordf^rs  of  cap- 
tain Campbell ;  which  gave  great  offence  to  the 
king.  U  is  certain  the  king  had  caufe  of  refent- 
inent  agsunft  fome  of  his  courtiers,  on  account  of 
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ople's  luthcntic  account  of  this  difgraceful 
nfadion,  with  hts  judicious  reflexions  on  the 
jc&t  under  the  article  Darien,  N*  I.  §  u  x— 5- 
69.)  England,  historv  of,  to  the  vic- 
»Y  OVER  THE  French  fleet  o^t La  Hogub. 
e  total  rirdudtion  of  Ireland,  and  the  difperfion 
I  extermination  of  the  Highland  chieftains  who 
mired  his  caufe,  did  not  entirely  put  an  end  to 
hopes  of  James.  His  chief  expedations  next 
V  foiinded  on  a  confpiracy  among  his  Englifli 
ertnts,  and  in  the  fuccours  promifed  him  by 
French  king*  A  plot  was  firft  formed  in  Scot- 
I  by  Sir  James  Montgomery ;  a  perfun  who* 
B  being  an  adherent  to  William,  now  turned 
inft  hira  i  but  as  the  projed  was  ill  contrived, 
i  was  as  lightly  difcovered  by  the  inftigator. 
tins  another  facceeded,  which  Teemed  to  threat- 
note  ferious  confequences,  as  St  was  managed 
he  whig  party^  who  were  the  molt  formidable 
be  ftate.  A  number  of  thefe  joined  themfelves 
be  tones,  and  both  made  advances  to  the  ad- 
mts  <^  the  late  king.  They  aflembled  togc- 
:  and  the  refult  of  their  deliberations  was, 
the  reftoration  of  James  was  to  be  effeded 
rdy  by  foreign  forces :  that  he  (hoiild  fail  for 
tiand,  and  be  there  joined  by  5000  Swedes ; 
I,  becaufe  they  were  of  the  Proteftant  religion, 
tid,  it  was  thought,  remove  a  part  of  the  odi- 
which  attended  an  invafion  by  foreigners :  it 
concerted  that  afiiftance  fliould  at  the  lame 
:  be  fcnt  from  France,  and  that  full  liberty  of 
laencc  (hould  be  proclaimed  throughout  the 
;dom.  To  favc  time,  It  was  rcfolved  to  fend 
'  to  France  two  trufty  perfons  to  confult  with 
baniihed  monarch ;  and  lord  Prefton  and  Mr 
to«  were  appointed  for  this  embalTy.  Both 
hera,  however,  were  feised  when  they  leaft 
sSed  it,  by  order  of  lord  Caermarthen.  Both 
t  condemned;  and  Aihton  was  executed  with- 
making;  any  confeifion ;  but  lord  Prefton  had 
tbc  fame  refolution.  Upon  an  offer  of  par- 
.  he  dilcovered  a  great  number  of  his  affociates ; 
ng  whom  the  duke  of  Ormoad,  lord  Dart- 
tb»  and  lord  Clarendon,  were  the  chief.  The 
tcfa  at  laft  became  (enfible  of  their  bad  policy 
3t  having  better  fupported  the  caufe  of  James, 
tbcrefore  rcfolved  to  make  a  defcent  upon 
Und  in  bis  £avour.  In  purfuanoe  of  this  fcheme, 
French  king  fupplied  James  with  an  army  con- 
^  of  a  body  of  French  troops.  Tome  Englilh 
Scots  refugees,  and  the  Iriih  raiments,  which 
betn  transported  into  France  nrom  Limerick, 
Were  now  become  excellent  foldiers  by  long 
pUnc  and  fcvere  duty.  This  army  was  af- 
kd  between  Cherbourg  and  La  Hogue,  and 
lunded  by  king  James  in  perfon.  More  than 
trasfports  were  provided  for  landing  it  on  the 
^  coail ;  and  Tourville,  the  French  admi- 
at  the  head  of  63  (hips  of  the  line,  was  ap- 
ted  to  favour  the  defcent.  His  orders  were, 
I  events,  to  attack  the  enemy,  in  cafe  they 
Id  oppoTe  htm ;  fo  that  every  thing  promifed 
hanjfccd  king  a  change  of  fortune.  Thefe 
aationt  were  foon  known  at  the  Englifh 
U  and  every  precadtiob  taken  for  a  vigorous 
>fitioti.  All  the  lecret  machinations  of  the 
Oied  kin^t  adherents  were  difcovered  to  the 
ifli  Biiotftiy  by  fpieii  and  by  thefe  Ihey 


found. 
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that  the  tories  were  more  faithful  than 
even  the  whig?  who  had  placed  king  William  on 
the  throne.  The  duke  of  Marlborough,  lord  Go- 
dolphin,  and  even  the  princefs  Anne  herfclf,  were 
violently  fufpc^ed  of  difaffe^ion.  Preparations, 
however,  were  made  with  great  tranquillity  and 
refiktution,  to  refift  the  growing  ftorm.  Admiral 
Ruffel  was  ordered  to  put  to  fca  with  all  poflible 
expedition ;  and  he  foon  appeared  with  99  (hips 
of  the  line,  beHdes  frigates  and  fire^fhips.  At  the 
head  of  this  tbrmidable  fleet  he  fet  (ail  for  the 
coaft  of  France ;  and,  near  La  Hogue,  he  difco- 
vered  the  enemy  under  Tourville,  who  prepared 
to  give  him  battle.  The  engagement  began  be- 
tween the  two  admirals,  with  great  fury,  on  Thurf- 
day  morning.  May  19th  1692  ;  and  the  relt  of  the 
fleet  foon  followed  their  example.  The  battle 
laRed  for  ten  hours ;  but  at  la(t  viAory  declared^ 
on  the  fide  of  numbers :  the  French  fled  for  Con- 
quet  road,  having  loft  4  (hips  in  the  firft  day's 
adion.  The  purfuit  continued  for  two  days ;  3 
French  (hips  of  the  line  were  dedroyed  the  next 
day;  and  18  more,  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
bay  of  La  Hogue,  were  burnt  by  Sir  George 
Rooke.  Thus  were  all  the  French  preparations 
fruftrated;  and  fo  decifive  was  the  blow,  that  from 
this  time  France  feemed  to  reliuqutfh  all  claims  to 
the  ocean. 

(70.)  England,  history  of,  until  the 
DEATH  OF  Q.  Mary  U.  This  decifive  vidory 
over  the  French  fleet  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of 
James.  No  further  attempts  were  made  in  his 
favour,  except  fome  plots  to  aflaflTmate  king  Wil- 
liam, v^hich  ended  only  in  the  deftrudion  of  thofe 
who  formed  them.  But  it  was  never  proved,  that 
James  countenanced  thefe  plots  in  the  leaA ;  it  ra- 
ther appears,  that  in  all  cafes  he  exprcrflfed  the  ut* 
mod  abhorrence  of  fuch  attempts.  In  1697,  the 
abbe  de  Polignac,  ambaflTador  from  France  in  Po- 
land, wrote  to  his  mafier,  that  thoughts  were  en- 
tertained of  the  late  king  of  Britain,  in  the  new 
cledion  which  happened  on  the  death  of  John 
Sobiefld  king  of  Poland;  and  that  James  had  been 
already  named  by  fome  of  the  diets  as  his  Cuccef- 
for.  Lewis  XIV.  was  eager  to  fcixf  an  opportu- 
nity of  riddint?  himfclf  with  honour  of  a  prince 
who(e  pretenfious  he  could  no  longer  fupport. 
The  friends  of  Ja.nes  were  alfo  f^nguine  for  the 
projea ;  but  he  himfelf  refiifed  it.  He  told  them, 
that  "  he  would  ever  retain  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  his  friends  in  Poland.  That,  however, 
he  would  not  accept  of  the  crown,  bad  it  actually 
been  oflfered;  much  lefs  would  he  endeavour  to 
obtain  by  folicitation  any  crown  which  was  not 
adually  his  due.  That  his  acceptance  of  any  o- 
ther  fceptre  would  amount  to  an  abdication  in- 
deed of^that  which  he  deemed  his  right.  That 
therefore  he  was  rcfolved  to  remain  in  his  prefent 
forlorn  condition,  poflcfling  lefii  hopes  than  ever 
of  being  reflored,  rather  than  to  do  the  leaft  a^ 
of  prejudice  to  his  family."  The  fame  year,  at 
an  mterview  between  king  William  and  Lewis, 
the  latter  propofed  that  the  prince  of  Wales, 
James's  fon,  (hould  fucceed  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land after  the  death  of  William.  The  king  with 
little  hefitation  agreed  to  this  rtquefl.  He  even 
folemnly  engaged  to  procure  the  rcf K:al  of  the  adk 
of  fcttlcmcDt;  and  to  declare,  by  another,  the 

prince 
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prince  of  Wales  his  fucceflbr  to  the  throne, 
this  propofkl  was  rejefted  by  James,  He  told  the 
kinp  of  France,  that  though  he  could  fuffcr  with 
patience  the  ufurpation  of  his  nephovv  upon  his 
right,  he  would  never  ptrrmit  his  own  fon  to  be 
guiltv  of  the  fame  injullice.  He  urged,  that 
ihould  the  fon  itign  in  his  father's  lifetime,  that 
circumftance  would  amount  to  a  formal  rcnuncia- 
tion.  That  the  prince  of  Wales,  by  fucceeding 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  would  yield  his  fole  right, 
which  was  that  of  his  father,  &c.  From  this  time 
James  loft  every  hoj>e  of  his  reftoratlon,  and  re- 
figned  himfelf  entirely  to  the  aufteritlcs  of  religi- 
ous enthufiafm.  His  conftitution,  though  vigo- 
rous and  athletic,  had  for  fomc  time  begun  to 
yield  to  the  LnBrmities  of  age,  and  to  that  melan- 
choly which  fuperftition,  as  well  as  his  uncom- 
mon misfortunesi  had  impreffed  on  his  mind.  In 
the  beginning  of  September  1701,  when  he  was, 
according  to  his  daily  cuftom,  at  public  prayers^ 
he  fell  fuddenly  into  a  lethargy ;  and  though  he 
recovered  his  (cnfes  foon  after,  he  languiHied  for 
fome  days,  and  expired  on  the  6th  of  September. 
The  French  king,  \ith  great  humanity,  paid  him 
feveral  vifits  during  his  ficknefs;  and  exhibited 
every  fymptom  of  compailion,  affcdion,  and  re- 
fpe<ft.  Lewis,  being  under  a  difficulty  how  to  pro- 
ceed upon  the  now  expeded  death  of  James,  called 
a  council  to  take  their  advice,  whether  he  ihould 
own  the  prince  of  Wales  as  king  of  Great  Britain 
aiHi  Ireland.  He  had  hefttated  long  in  this  deli- 
cate point.  But  the  dauphin,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  declared, 
that  it  was  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  crown 
of  France,  not  to  own  that  the  titles  of  the  father 
devolved  immediately  upon  the  fon.  Lewis  ap- 
proved of  this  refoUition,  and  determined  to  ac- 
quaint the  dying  king  with  it  in  pcrfon.  When 
he  arrived  at  St  Gcrraarns,  he  acauainted  firft  the 
queen,  and  then  her  fen,  of  his  dclign.  He  then 
approached  the  bed  in  which  James  lay  almoft  in- 
icnliblc  with  his  diforder.  The  king,  roufing  him- 
felf, be^an  to  thank  his  moft  Chriftian  majcrty  for 
all  his  favours ;  but  Lewis  interrupted  him  : — 
•*  Sir  (did  he),  what  I  have  done  is  but  a  fmall 
matter ;  but  what  I  have  to  fay  is  of  the  utmoft 
importance.'*  The  people  then  began  to  retire. 
**  Let  no  pcrfon  withdraw,  faid  Lewis.  I  come 
to  acquaint  you.  Sir,  that  when  God  (hall  plcafe 
to  call  your  majefty  from  this  world,  I  fhall  take 
your  family  under  my  protection, and  ack^wledge 
your  fon,  as  he  then  will  certainly  be,  king  of 
Great  Briu/ni  and  Ireland."  Though  the  defeat 
of  the  French  fleet  at  La  Hogue  had  put  king 
William  out  of  all  danger  firom  any  further  at- 
tempts from  that  quarter,  he  by  no  means  polfef- 
fed  his  throne  with  tr.tnquillity.    The  want  of  a 
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Even    balance  of  power,  and  the  fludouting  ktcrdb  d 
Europe. 

(71.)  England,  history  of,  until  thi 
DEATH  OF  William  III.  and  accession  o- 
Q.  An  HE.  K.  William's  chief  motive  for  accept* 
ing  the  crown  was  to  engage  Englaod  mor<:  dci^ 
ly  in  the  concerns  of  Europe.  His  great  objol 
had  been  to  humble  the  French,  and  all  hi»  pd» 
tics  con  Gil  ed  in  forming  alliances  agaiuE  t^ 
And  It  muft  be  owned,  that  the  power  of  tis 
French  monarchy  was  never  more  foimiJaiij, 
than  under  Lewis  XIV.  at  this  peiiod.  C^ 
the  other  band,  many  of  the  Englift  bda( 
fuch  animoGty  againft  the  French.  Theft,  ibt^ 
fote,  conlidered  the  intereft  of  the  natioo  asikn 
ficed  to  foreign  connexions;  and  comphised^ 
the  continental  war  fell  moft  heavOy  on  tboj 
though  they  had  the  leaft  intereft  inits/ucal 
Thele  complaints  were  beard  by  William  sritfcd 
moft  phlegmatic  indiflercnce;  he  employed  aSlJ 
attention  only  on  the  balance  of  power,  ind  d 
intereds  of  Europe.  He  became  unxniodfol  d^ 
cultivation  of  internal  polity ;  and,  as  be  ^ 
alliances  abroad,  increafed  the  influence  of  ^ 
at  home.  Patriotiftn  began  to  be  ridiculed  u  i 
ideal  virtue ;  and  the  pradice  of  brituag  a  m 
rity  in  parliament  became  univerCiL  Theoa* 
pie  of  the  great  was  caught  by  tbrir  intcna 
principle,  and  even  decency,  was  eraduBy  ^ 
niftied ;  talents  lay  uncultivated,  and  tbeigtort 
and  profligate  were  received  into  fivosr.  Kii 
William,  upon  accepting  the  crown,  refc^Rfi  I 
prefer ve  as  much  of  the  prerogative  as  poffi^ 
and  he  fometimes  exerted  a  branch  of  b,  *^ 
his  predeceflTors  had  never  chofen  to  makeiij 
viz.  the  power  of  refiifing  his  atfeot  to  te  a 
that  had  palTed  both  houles.  From  this  and ;A 
caufes  there  were  perpetual  bickerings  bdid 
him  and  his  parliaments.  At  laft  Willufflbeai 
fatigued  with  oppofition.  He  admitted  erorl 
ftraint  upon  the  prerogative  in  England,  <9j 
condition  of  being  properly  fupplied  wili  a 
means  of  humbling  France.  Provided  tbe  ps^ 
mcnt  fupplied  him  with  the  means  of  cxwa 
this,  he  permitted  them  to  rule  the  internal  pc3 
as  they  pleafed.  For  the  profecution  of  the  M 
war,  the  fums  granted  were  indeed  iocre^a 
The  parliament,  not  contented  with  finmiifl 
fuch  Uims  of  money  as  they  were  capaUc  fltfl 
fing  by  the  taxes  of  the  year,  mortgaged  _^ 
taxes,  and  involved  the  nation  in  dcbU  whio 
has  never  fince  been  able  to  difcharge.  Tbc « 
with  France  continued  during  the  grcafceft  p^j 
his  reign  ;  but  at  length  the  treaty  of  Ry/*^ 
1697,  put  an  end  to  thofe  contentions,  in  «* 
England  had  engaged  without  policy,  and  (3« 
off  at  laft  without  advantage.    In  the  S^2 


common  enemy  proiiuced  dirfentions  among  the    cification,  her  interefts  feemed  entirely  ckits* 

"" "    ■  and  for  all  theueafureslhe  hadfcnttotheco^ 

nent,  and  all  the  blood  which  had  been  (bed  ttd 
the  only  equivalent  received  was  an  ackoowK^' 
ment  of  William's  title  firom  the  king  of  Ff^ 
The  king,  being  now  freed  firom  a  ^^^^^ 
fet  himfelf  to  ftrengthen  hit  authority  at  is* 


people,  and  Wiiilarn  brgan  to  find  as  much  un- 
cafinefs  firom  his  parliament  at  home,  as  from  an 
enemy  in  the  field.  The  uneahnefs  he  felt  from 
the  refractory  difpofition  of  his  fubjedls  was  not  a 
little  heightened  by  the  death  of  his  queen,  who 

was  taken  off  by  the  fmall -pox  on  the  aSth  Dec.    — ^..  .^  ^^ —  ..      ^ 

1694.  For  fi>me  time  he  was  under  a  fincere  con-  As  he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  heing*^ 
cetn  for  her  l)f8;  but  he  foon  loft  all  other  con-  without  mifitary  command,  he  *^^^**^^!?J 
ctrns  in  the  grc;:tnefs  of  his  appreheufions  for  the    io  the  time  of  peace,  thofic  forces  which  n^ 
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itfd  during  the  time  of  danger. 
IS,  however,  to  his  great  mortification,  paflcd 
ict  that  all  the  forces  in  the  Englifh  pay,  ex- 
fing  7000  men,  fhould  be  forthwith  difband- 
and  that  thofe  retained  fhould  be  natural- t)om 
e^  of  England.  With  ihis  vote  the  king  was 
tdingly  difpleafed.  His  indignation  was  kind- 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  once  formed  a  de- 
of  abandoning  the  government.  From  this, 
ever,  his  minifters  diverted  him,  and  perfu.id- 
im  to  conient  to  the  paffing  of  the  bill.  Thefe 
titions  continued  during  the  remainder  of 
William's  reign.  He  confidered  the  com* 
s  as  a  body  of  men  defirous  of  power  for 
ifdvcs,  and  confequently  bent  upon  obftruc- 
all  his  projeAs  to  fecure  the  liberties  of  £u- 
.  He  leemed  but  little  attached  to  any  par- 
ar  party  in  the  houfe^  all  of  whom  he  found 
mc8  defertcd  or  oppofed  him.  He  therefore 
ed  to  whigs  and  tones  indifcriminately,  as  in* 
t  or  the  immediate  exigence  demanded.  He 
idered  England  as  a  place  of  labour,  anxiety, 
altercation.  When  be  had  any  time  for  re- 
:ioo,  he  retired  to  Loo  in  Holland,  wheie« 
ng  a  few  friends,  he  indulged  in  thofVf  feflivi- 
wrhlch  he  relifhed.  Here  he  planned  the  dif- 
it  fuccefGons  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  and 
onrd  to  undermine  the  fchemes  and  the  pow- 
f  Lewis,  his  rival  in  politics  and  fame.  But 
lam  could  fcircc  live  without  being  at  vari- 
wiih  the  French  couit.  Peace  had  fcarce 
made  with  that  nation,  when  he  began  to 
c  of  rcfourccs  for  carrying  on  a  new  war,  and 
Blilting  his  Englifh  fubjcdts  in  the  confederacy 
aft  France.  Several  arts  were  ufed  for  indu- 
the  people  to  fecond  his  aims;  and  the  whole 
»  fcemed  at  laft  to  join  in  deHring  a  French 
He  had  been  in  Holland  concerting  with  his 
i  operations  for  a  new  campaign.  He  had 
gcd  in  a  negociation  with  the  prince  of  Heflc; 
afTured  him,  that  if  he  would  befiege  and 
Cadiz,  the  admiral  of  Caftile  and  feveral  o- 
grandccs  of  Spain  would  declare  for  the  houfe 
i-ftria.  The  eledor  of  Hanover  had  refolved 
mcur  in  the  fame  meafuies ;  the  king  of  the 
Ans,  and  prince  Lewis  of  Daden,  undertook 
Tcft  Landau,  while  the  emperor  promifcd  to 
a  powerful  reinforcement  into  Italy:  but 
^  put  a  period  to  the  projeda  and  ambition 
.  William  HI.  He  was  naturally  of  a  very 
c  conftitutioo;  and  it  was  by  this  time  almoft 
exhaufted  by  a  feiies  of  continual  difquictudc 
^ion.  He  had  endeavoured  to  repair  his 
'lution,  or  at  leafl  to  conceal  its  decays,  by 
:i<e  and  riding.  C)a  the  aift  Feb.  1702,  in 
eto  Hampton  Court  from  KenHngton,  bis 
:  fell  under  him ;  and  he  was  thrown  with 
violence,  that  hh  collar  bone  was  fra^ured. 
attendants  conveyed  him  to  the  palace  at 
pton  Court,  where  the  fradure  was  redu- 
!»nd  in  the  evening  he  returned  to  Kcnfing- 
n  his  coach.  The  iohing  of  the  carriage  dif- 
^  the  fradure";  and  the  bones  were  again  re- 
w  by  Btdloo  his  phyfician.  This  in  a  robuft 
tit Dtum  would  have  been  a  trifling  misfortune; 
^ him  it  prored  fatal.  For  fome  lime  he  ap- 
cd  in  a  fair  wajr  of  recovery ;  but  falling  a- 
» on  his  couch,  be  was  feizcd  with  a  Ihivcring, 
Ji..  VUI.  FAar  U. 
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Th^  com*  which  terminated  in  a  fever  and  diarrhoea,  that 
foon  became  dangerous  and  defperate.  Percei« 
ving  his  end  approaching,  the  objeAs  of  his  for- 
me care  lay  next  his  heart ;  and  the  fate  of  Eu- 
rope feemed  to  remove  the  fenfations  he  might 
feel  for  his  own.  The  earl  of  Albemarle  arriving 
from  ifblland,  he  conferred  with  him  in  private 
on  the  poflure  of  affairs  abroad.  Two  days  af- 
ter, h^ing  received  the  facramcnt  from  Abp. 
Tennifon,  he  expired  on  Sunday  March  8th  ;  ha- 
ving lived  5»  years,  and  reigned  13. — He  was  in 
his  perfon  of  a  middle  (tature,  a  thin  body,  and 
a  delicate  conftitution.  He  had  an  aquiline  Ro- 
man nofe,  fparkling  eyes,  a  large  forehead,  and 
a  grave  folemn  afped.  He  left  behind  hitn  the 
charader  of  a  great  politician,  though  he  had  ne« 
ver  been  popular ;  and  of  a  formidable  general^ 
though  he  had  feldom  been  viAorious.  Cunning- 
ham, his  panegyrift,  adds  that  of  fincere  pity. 
His  deportment  was  grave,  phlegmatic,  and  ful- 
len ;  nor  did  he  ever  fhow  any  fire  but  in  the  dar 
of  battle.  He  was  focceeded  by  the  princeu 
Anne,  daughter  of  James  U,  and  younger  fifter 
of  his  deceafed  queen,  Mary  H. 
(71.)  England,   history  or,   umtil   thb 

DEFEAT  OF  THE  FRENCH  AT  BlENHEIM.   Q. 

Anne  afcend td  the  throne  in  the  38th  year  of  her 
age,  to  the  general  fatisfa^ion  of  all  parties.  Wil- 
liam had  died  at  the  eve  of  a  war  with  France : 
and  the  new  queen,  who  generally  took  the  ad- 
vice of  her  miniflry  on  every  important  occafion, 
was  now  urged  by  oppofite  councils ;  a  part  cf 
her  miniflry  being  inclined  to  war  and  another  to 
peace.  At  the  head  of  thofe  %ho  oppofed  a  wsr 
with  France  was  the  earl  of  Rochcfter,  lord  Heu- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  firfl  coufin  to  the  queen,  and 
the  chief  of  the  tory  faction.  At  the  head  of  the 
oppofite  party  was  the  earl,  afterwards  duke,  of 
Marlborough,  fince  fo  much  renowned  for  his 
V  ivories  over  the  French.  That  of  Marlborougb 
preponderated:  the  queen  refolved  to  declare 
war;  and  communicating  her  intentioni  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  by  whom  it  was  approved^ 
war  was  proclaimed  accordingly.  In  this  decla- 
ration of  war,  Lewis  was  charged  with  having  ta- 
ken poffeiTion  of  a  great  part  of  the  Spanifh  do- 
minions ;  with  defigning  to  invade  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  to  obftruft  the  freedom  of  navigation  and 
commerce;  and  with  having  offered  an  unpardon- 
able infult  to  the  queen  and  her  throne,  by  ac- 
knowledging the  title  of  the  pretender:  he  waa 
accufed  of  attempting  to  unite  the  crown  of  Spain 
to  his  own  dominionSf  by  placing  his  grandfon 
upon  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  thus  of  en- 
deavouring to  deflrov  the  equality  of  power  that 
iubfiftcd  among  the  ftates  of  Europe.  This  decla- 
ration of  war  on  the  part  of  England  was  feconded 
by  fimilar  declarations  by  the  Dutch  and  Ger- 
mans, all  on  the  fame  day.  Lewis  XI V.  Whcfc 
power  had  been  greatly  circumfcribcd  by  Wil- 
liam, expcAed  on  the  death  of  the  latter  to  enter 
on  a  field  open  for  new  conquefls  and  fame.  At 
the  news  of  the  Englifh  monarch's  death,  there- 
fore, he  could  not  lupprefs  his  rapture ;  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris,  and  indeed  through  the  whole  king- 
dom, teftitied  their  joy  in  the  moft  public  man- 
ner. At  feeing,  therefor^  fuch  a  combination  a- 
gainfl  him,  the  French  monarch  wa^  filled  with 
Yyy  (*"^?^?^f5« 
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indignation  ;  bot  bis  refcntment  fcrU  chiefly  on  the 
Dutch.     He  declared  with  great  emotion,  that  as 
for  thoTe  gentlemen  pedlars  the  Dutch,  they  (hould 
one  day  repent  their  infolence  and  prefuniplii*n,  in 
declaring  war  againft  him  whofe  power  they  had 
formerly  felt  and  dreaded.  By  thcfc  threats,  how- 
ever^ the  aft'airs  of  the  allies  were  no  way  influen- 
ccd.    Mailborougb  was  appointed  general  of  the 
Briti(h  forces,  and  by  the  Dutch  he  was  chofciv 
generaliffimo  of  the  allied  army  ;  and  indeed  his 
after  condu^  ihowed,  that  no  per  fun  could  pof- 
ftbly  have  been  cbofen  with  greater  propriety.  He 
iiad  learned  the.firft  rudiments  of  war  tinder  the 
i^mout  raarihai  Turonne,^  baviag  been  a  volun- 
teer in  his-  army ;  and  by  that  general  his  ftiture 
greatnefs  wa«  prognof\icated.    The  fir(t  attempt 
that  Marlborough  nuder  to  deviate  from  the  gene- 
ral pra^ice  of  the  army,  was  to  advance  the  Tub- 
altem  o^icers,  wbofc  merits  had  been. hitherto 
negle^ed.    Rcgardlcfs  of  feniority,  wherever  he 
iound  abilities,  he  was  fure  to  promote  the  pof- 
ieflfor;  and  thua  he  had  all  the  upper  ranks  of 
commanders^  rather  remarkable  for  their  &.ill  aiut 
talents,  than  for  their  age  and  experience.    In  his 
firft  canapaigo,  in  the  beginning  of  July  >7o%,  he 
repaired  to  the  camp  at  Nimegucn,.  where  he 
found  himlelf  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  well  pro- 
vided with  all  neceffaries,  and  lon^  dilcipiinrd  by 
the  beft  officers  of  the  age.    He  was  oppoled  on 
the  part  of  France  by  the  duke  of  BiirgmuVy,  a 
youth  of  very  little  experience  in  the  art  of  war ; 
but  the  real  adling  general  was  the  marihal  Bouf- 
Hers,  an  officer  of  courage  and  a^ivity.      But 
wherever  Marlborough  advanced,  the  French  were 
obliged  to  retire  before  him,  leaving  aU  Spaniih 
Guelderland  at  his  diiScretion.    The  duke  ot  Bur- 
gundy finding  himfelf  obliged  to  retreat  before  the 
allied  army,  rather  than  expofe  himfelf  longer  to 
fuch  a  mortifying  indignity,  returned  to  Yer^iUes, 
leaving  Bouffiers  to  command  afone.    BottHlers 
retired  to  Brabant  $  and  Marlborough  ended  the 
campaign  by  taking  the  city  of  Liege ;  in  which 
he  found  an  imaxcnfe  fum  of  money  and  a  vad 
number  of  prifoncrs.    This  good  fortune  confolcd 
the  nation  for  ibnie  tmfuccefsful  expeditions  at  Tea. 
Sir  John  Mundcn  had  permitted  a  French  fqasL- 
dron  of  14  (hips  to  efeape  him  by  taking  (belter  in 
the  harbour  of  Corunna ;  for  which  he  was  dif- 
mifled  the  fervice  by  prince  George.   An  attempt 
was  made  upon  Cadiz  by  iea  and  iand*  Sir  George 
Kooke  commanding  the  navy,  and  the  duke  of 
Ormond  the  land  forces ;  but  this  alfo  mifcarned. 
At  Vigo,  however,  the  Briti(h  arms  were  attend- 
ed with  better  fuccefs.    The  duke  of  Ormond 
landed  with  3500  men  fix  miles  from  the  city, 
while  the  fleet  forcing  their  way  into  the  harbour, 
the  French  fleet  that  had  taken  refuge  there  were 
buint  by  the  enemy,  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  £ngli(h.    Eight  (hips  were  thus 
burnt  and  run  aihore  ;  and  ten  (hips  of  war  were 
taken,  with  11  galleons,  and  above  a  million  of 
money  in  filver.     In  the  Weft  Indies,  admiral 
Benbow  had  been  ftationed  with  ten  (hips  to  dif- 
Being  informed  that  Da 


quickly  gave  orders  to  his  captain^  formtd  ^ 
lire  of  battle,  and  the  engagcnaent  bc|:aT».  I 
founc',  however,  that  the  reft  of  the  ftert  hadt 
ken  fome  difjrulV  at  his  condud ;  and  ibey  pr» 
ted  him  to  I'lAflain,  almoft  alone,  the  wboic  £•? 
the  enemy.  Neverthclefs,  the  engagement  cjsi 
nued  till  night,  and  he  determined  to  rrww 
next  morning.  But  he  had  the  mocti(icatua  1 
perceive,  that  all  the  reft  of  hit  (hips  bad  tail 
back,  except  one,  which  Joined  him^io  OTpii|ti 
purfuit  of  the  enemy.  Four  days  thb  kiifrf 
Teaman,  affifted  by  only  one  iliip*  purfoed  aadt 
gaged  the  enemy,  while  his  cowardly  ofiicrn  i 
mained  at  a  diftance  behind.  UU  Uft  duf'i  k 
tie  was  more  furious  than  any  of  the  former: 
lone,  and  unfupported  by  any  of  the  reft,  be  e 
gaged  the  whole  French  fquadron  ^  when  bit  I 
waa  (hatteiied  by  a  eannon  baBV  and  be  \ad 
died  foon  after  of  his  wounds.  Two  of  bbo^ 
ardly  afTociates  were  fliot  on  their  arrival  ia  h\ 
land;  one  died  on  his  palTage  thither;  the ti 
were  difpraced.  The  next  parliamcat,  «iacki 
convened  by  the  queen,  were  highly  pkafcdw 
the  fuccefs  of  the  Britifti  arme  on  the  coadH 
The  houfe  of  commons  was  cotnpofed  da^ 
tones,  who  voted  4.0,000  (ratnen,  and  tk  S 
number  of  land  forces,  to  aft  in  coojuodtoDvi 
thofe  of  the  allies.  Soon  after,  the  ouecfliafca 
ed  the  paHiament,  that  (he  w*rs  preflrd  by  tki 
lieiv  to  augment  her  forces ;  and  upon  this  it « 
refolved  that  10,000  more  men  ^ould  be  iM 
to  the  continental  army,  but  on  cooditiflfi^ 
the  Dntch  (hould  immediately  break  off  al  d 
oterce  with  France  and  Spain  i  a  cottditioo  «lj 
was  very  readily  complied  with.  In  the  b 
of  April  1703,  the  duke  of  Marlborougb  < 
the  fca,  and,  a(rembling  the  allied  army,  c 
the  campaign  with  the  liege  of  Bonn,  tb<r ' 
of  the  ele^or  of  Cologne.  This  bcU  o«i  1 
(hort  time.  He  next  letook  Huy;  the^ 
which,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  furrewkitdf 
foners  of  war.  Limburgh  was  next  befifgcdi  j 
furrendered  in  two  days ;  and  thus  the  < 
concluded,  the  allies  having  fectiied  tbe  ( 
of  Liege  and  the  eleAorate  of  Cologne  (rasj 
deigns  of  the  enemy.  In  tbe  campaigs  of  i 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  iofbrmed  tbe  D 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  march  to  tbe  rtS^ 
the  empire,  which  had  been  for  fome  timeoffj 
fed  by  tlie  French  forces ;  and  the  ftatesgiKJ 
full  powers  to  march  as  he  thought  propcfij 
a(rurances  of  their  affiftance  in  all  his  aikm 
The  French  king,  finding  Boufflcrs  ooloeg^j 
pablc  of  oppofing  Marlborough,  appoiBudJ 
marftial  de  Villeroy  in  hi»  place.  Biit  Miriboi^ 
who,  like  Hannibal  of  old,  was  remarkable  faM 
ing  the  difpofition  of  his  antagomfts»  hsnH] 
great  fears  from  Villeroy,  immediately  flcwM 
alTii^ance  of  the  emperor.  Taking  with  him  aj 
13,000  Britifti  troops, he  advanced  by  baRymj 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  defeated  a  bodr 
French  and  Bavarians  ftationed  atDooaTCtM 
pofe  him ;  then  pafl^ed  the  river,  and  ^^J^ 
contribution  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria  wb» J 


trefs  the  enemy's  tradCc    „ 

CaflTc,  the  French  admiral,  was  in  thofe  feas  with  fided  with  the  enemy.    Villeroy,  who  at  WJ 

a  force  equal  to  his  own,  he  refolved  to  attack  tempted  to  follow  hu  motions,  feemcdaD^* 

him  5  and  foon  after  difcovered  the  enemy's  fqua-  to  have  loft  fight  of  the  enemy  1  nor  •'•Jl^J 

Qron  near  St  Martha  ftctring  along  the  fliore.  He  priled  of  his  route  till  infomwd  of  his  iaas^ 
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t,  in  the  mean  time,  marib^il  Tallard  prepared 
Kiortier  route  to  obJtruft  Marlborough's  re- 
it  with  an  army  of  30,000  men.  He  was 
in  After  joined  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria's  for- 
;  fo  that  the  French  army  in  that  patt  of  the 
ilincnt  amounted  to  60,000  veterans  command- 
by  the  two  beft  generals  then  in  France.  To 
wfe  thcfe,  the  duke  of  Marlboronj^*;  was  join- 
by  a  body  of  30,000  inen,  under  the  ctJlebrat^ 
ve  Eugene.  The  allied  army,  with  thrs  rein. 
»ncnt  amounted  to  about  5 1,000.  After  va- 
i»  marches  and  countermarchc?,  the  two  ar- 
*  met  at  IWetiheim.  Atert ibie  engagement  en- 
I,  in  which  the  French  were  entirely  clefcat- 
and  a  counM-y  of  10©  leagues  in  extent  fell 

the  hands  of  the  conqiicrort*.  SeeRLKNMEiM. 
j.)Englanb,  history  or,  until  the  de- 
Tf>r  THF  French  atRamillies.  Soon  af- 
inilhing  the  campaign  of  1704,  the  duke  of 
Iboroijgh  repakcd  to  Berlin,  where  he  pro- 
d  a  reinforcement  of  8000  Prijflfians,  to  fcrve 
T  prince  Etigenc  in  Italy-  Thence  be  pro- 
fJ  to  negociate  for  ^uccoars  at  the  court  of 
>»er;  and  foon  after  rettimcd  to  £nghind» 
r  he  was  receired  with  eirery  poffible  demon- 
on  of  joy.    The  arms  of  Britain,  in  the  mcin 

were  no  lefs  fortunate  by  fea  than  by  land, 
ULTAR  was  taken  by  the  prinoc  of  Hcflc  and 
•corge  Rooke :  but  fo  little  wa»  the  value  of 
»nqiic(l  then  tinderfteod,   that  it  was  for 

time  in  debate  whether  it  was  a  capture 
i  thanking  the  admiral  for ;  and  at  laft  it  was 
flercd  as  unworthy  of  public  gratitiide.  Per- 
il has  been  fince  edimated  as  much  above  <ts 
I  as  it  was  then  doubtlefs  eflimated  bdow  it. 
at  as  it  may,ihe  Britifh  fleet,  to  the  niMnber 

fttips  of  the  line,  foon  after  came  up  with 
»f  France,  confiftine  of  5%  men  of  war,  cotiv- 
ed  by  the  count  of  Thoulouic,  off  the  coaft 
*}ag^.  This  was  the  lafl  great  naval  engage- 
in  which  the  French  ventured  to  face  ^he 
h  on  ecjuaJ  terma.    The  battle  ^egan  at  10 

and  continued  with  great  fury  for  6  hours; 

tbr  ?an  of  the  Trench  began  to  give  way. 
Britifh  admiral  for  two  days  attempted  to 
•the  engagement ;  but  this  wa«  a«  cautioyf- 
^•ned  by  the  French,  who  at  lafft  difappear- 
t^iy.  Both  fides  claimed  the  vi^ory,  but 
5nleqnence«  decided  it  in  favour  of  the  Bri- 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spaniatxis,  alarmed 
s  taking  of  Gibraltar,  (ent  the  maroiiis  of 
larias  with  a  large  army  to  retake  it.  France 
ajt  a  fleet  of  13  (hips  of  the  line :  but  part 
ra  were  difberfed  by  a  tempeft,  and  part  U- 
rthc  Britifh.  Nor  was  the  land  army  more 
«oK  The  fiege  continued  for  four  months^; 
f  which  time  the  prince  of  HefTe,  who  com- 
w  the  town  fer  the  EngHfh,  gave  many 
» of  valour.  At  length,  the  Spaniards,  ha- 
**teinpted  to  fcale  the  rock  in  vain,  and 
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nnted  fuccefTor  to  the  crown,  by  the  late  king  of 
Spain's  will.    But  m  a  former  treaty  among  the 
powers  of  Europe,  Charles,  fon  of  the  jcmperor 
of  Germany,  was  appointed  heir  to  that  crown  ; 
and  this  treaty  had  been  guaranteed  by  France 
herfelf,  though  <he  now  refolved  to  reverfc  that 
confent  in  Thvour  of  a  defcendant  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon.    Charles  was  ftill  favther  Jed  on  to  put 
in  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  by  the  invitation  of  the 
Catalonians,  who  declared  ia  his  favour ;  and  with 
the  alBftance  of  the  Britifh  and  Portuguefe,  pro- 
mifed  to  arm  in  his  caufe.     Upon  his  way  to  his 
newly  affumed  <iominion,  be  landed  in  England  ; 
where  he  was  received  on  (hore  by  the  dukes  of 
Somerfet  and  Marlborough,,  who  conducted  him 
to  Windfor.  He  was  kindly  received  by  the  queen ; 
and  fumifhed  with  100  tranfports,  30  tiiips  of  war, 
and  jooo  men,  for  the  conqueft  of  that  extenfivc 
empire.   The  earl  of  Peterl>orough,  a  man  of  ro- 
mantic bravery,  offered  to  conduct  them;  nni 
his  fingle  fervice  was  reokoned  equivalent  to  ar« 
mies.    The  firfb  attempt  of  this  general  was  oa 
the  city  ef  Barcelona,  at  tJiat  time  defended  by  a 
ganifon  of  5000  men.   The  fort  Monjuc,  fituated 
on  a  hill  that  commanded  the  city,  was  attacked; 
the  outworks  were  takea  by  flionn,  and  the  pow- 
der magazine  was  blown  up  by  a  fheU;  upon 
which  the  fort  immediately  furrendered,  and  the 
city  capitulated  in  a  fhort  time  after.    The  con- 
queft of  all  Valencia  fucceeded  the  taking  of  Bar- 
celona.   Charles  became  mafter  of  Arragon,  Car- 
thagena*  Grenada,  and  Madrid.    The  Britifh  ge- 
neral entered  the  capital  4n  triumph,  and  therjc 
proclaimed  Charles  HI.  king  of  Spain  without  op- 
poiition.    To  thcfe  fucccfTes,  however,  very  little 
legard  was  paid  in  Britain.    The  victories  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  alone  engroffed  their  atten- 
tion.   In  1706,  he  opened  the  campaign  with  ai;i 
army  of  80,000  men.   He  was  met  by  the  French 
under  Villeroy  near  the  village  of  Ramillies.    An 
engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  duke  gained  a 
vi^ory  almoft  as  complete  as  that  of  Blenheim 
had  been ;  and  the  whole  country  of  Brabant  was 
the  reward  of  the  vigors.    See  Ra!4illi£s. 
(74.}  England,   history  or,   until  the 
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Scotland.  The  French  troops  were  now  difpi- 
rited ;  the  city  of  Paris  was  in  conftifion ;  Lewis 
XIV.  who  bad  long  been  Mattered  with  conqueft» 
was  now  humbled  to  fucb  a  degree  as  almoft  to 
excite  the  compafion  of  his  /enemies*  He  intreat- 
ed  tor  peace*  but  in  vain^^be  allies^carried  all  be- 
fore them  i  and  his  very  capital  began  to  dread 
the  approach  of  the  conquerors.  But  what  nci- 
^er  his  armies  nor  his  politics  could  eife^,  was 
brought  about  by  a  party  in  England.  The  dif- 
fcnfion  between  the  whi^  and  tones  faved  France, 
that  now  feefned  tottenng  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 


The  councils  of  the  <iueen  had  hitherto  been  go- 
verned by  a  whig  miniftry ;  for  though  the  duke 
no  hopes  of  taking  the  place,  disw  off  of  Mariborough  ftartcd  in  the  intereft  of  the  op- 
len  and  abandoned  the  enterprife.    While    pofite  party,  he  foon  joined  the  whigs,  aft  he 
^Oi  were  thus  vi^orious  by  land  and  fea,    found  them  mofl  fincerc  in  the  detign  of  humbling 
'  "        France.    The  people,  however,  were  now  in  fa<*t 

beginning  to  change,  and  a  general  fpirit  of  tory- 
ifm  to  take  place.  The  queen's  perfonal  virtues, 
her  fucceflcs,  her  deference  for  the  clergy,  and 
their  great  veneration  for  her,  began  to  have  a 
y  7  y  »  ,  prevailinip 
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focoe  of  contention  was  opened  on  the  fide 
jy-  Philip  V,  grandfon  of  Louis  XIV.  had 
[J**?  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdona,  and 
w  with  the  joyful  concurrence  of  the  great- 
it  of  his  fubje^s.    He  had  alio  been  noxni- 
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prevailing  influence  over  the  whole  nation.    P*^ 
pie  of  cvciy  rank  were  not  afhamcd  to  defend  the 
moft  fertile  tenett,  when  they  tended  to  fl  ittcr 
the  fovereign,  or  increafe  her  power.    They  ar- 
gued in  favour  of  fti ift  hereditary  fucceffion^  di'vlne 
rights  and  non-rejiftanee  to  the  monarch.     The 
tof  ies,  though  they  joined  in  vigorous  meafures 
againft  France,  were  never  ardently  their  enemien : 
they  rather  fccrctly  haled  the  Dutch,  as  of  prin- 
ciples very  oppoiite  to  their  own  ;  and  longed  for 
an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  their  friend- 
Ihip.    They  began  to  form  plans  of  oppofition  to 
the  duke  of  Marlborough.    Him  they  confidered 
as  a  felf-interefted  man,  who  facri heed  the  real 
advantages  of  the  nation,  in  protra^ing  a  ruinous 
war,  for  his  own  private  emolument  and  glory. 
They  faw  their  country  oppreflTed  with  an  in- 
creanng  load  of  taxes,  which,  by  a  continuance 
of  the  war,  muft  inevitably  become  an  intolerable 
burden.    Their  difcontcnts  began  to  fpread,  and 
the  tones  wanted  only  a  few  determined  leaders 
to  affift  them  in  removing  the  whig  miniftry.    In 
the  mean  lime,  a  fucceflion  of  loflcs  began  to  dif- 
iipate  the  conquering  frenzy,  that  had  fcizcd  the 
sation  in  general,  and  to  incline  them  to  wiHi  for 
peace.    The  earl  of  Galway,  who  commanded 
the  army  in  Spain,  was  utterly  defeated  at  AU 
manza,  by  the  duke  of  Berwick ;  (See  Alm  an  z  a  ;) 
and  in  confequence  of  this  vidory,  all  Spain,  ex- 
cept the  province  of  Catalonia,  returned  to  their 
duty  to  Philip  V.    An  attempt  was  made  upon 
Toulon,  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  Eui»tnc 
by  land,  and  an  Engliih  licet  by  fea ;  but  to  no 
purpofe.    The  fleet  under  Sir  CloudeOy  Shovei, 
having  fet  fail  for  England,  was  driven  by  a  vio- 
lent ftorm  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly.     His  own  fhip 
was  loft,  and  every  perfon  on  board  perifhed. 
Three  more  ftiips  met  with  the  fame  fate  ;  while 
3  or  4  others  were  laved  with  the  utmoft  diffi::vri- 
ty.    In  Germany,  marilial  Villars  the  general  car- 
ried all  before  him,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  re- 
ftoring  the  ele^or  of  Bavaria.    The  only  hopes  of 
the  people  lay  in  the  adivity  and  condu<5t  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  opened  the  campaign 
of  1707,  about  the  middle  of  May  ;  but  even  here 
they  were  dit'appointed.    The  duke  declined  an 
engagement;   and   after  feveral   marchings  and 
countcrmarchings,  both  armies  retired  into  winter 
quarters  about  the  end  of  OAober.    The  French 
made  vigorous  preparations  for  the  next  cam- 
paign ;  and  the  duke  returned  to  England,  to 
meet  with  a  reception,  which  he  neither  expe^cd 
nor  deferved.    The  moft  remarkable  tranfaftion, 
however,  of  this  year,  and  indeed  of  this  whole 
reign,  was  the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Scotland  and  Engrand.    Though  governed  by 
one  fovereign  finee  the  acceffion  of  James  VI.  to 
the  throne  of  England,  yet  each  nation  continued 
to  be  ruled  by  its  refpeiSive  parliament ;  and  often 
profefled  to  purfue  oppofite  intcrcfts  to  thofe  of 
its  neighbour.    The  union  had  often  been  unfuc- 
cefsfiilly  attempted  before,  and  had  iftdeel  been 
the  caufe  of  bloody  wars  io  long  back  as  the  tinnc 
of  Edward  I.  and  HI.  (See  J  27  5c  19.)    In  ail  the 
former  propofals  on  that  head,  both  nations  were 
fuppofed  to  remain  free  and  independent ;  each 
kingdom  having  its  own  parliament,  and  fubjctH 
or.ly  to  fucb  taxes  and  other  commtrciil  regula- 


tions, as  thofe  parliaments  (hould  judge  cfpeSei 

for  the  benefit  of  their  refpcdtive  ftatcs.  AAcrti 

deftni^ion  of  the  Darien  colony,  king  WBi 

had  endeavoured  to  allay  the  national  fmnestl 

resuming  the  affair  of  an  union,  with  as  mtdj 

fiduity  as  his  warlike  difpofition  would  aSji 

The  terms  propofed  were  the  fame  with  ibolefc 

roeriy  held  out,  w«.  a  federal  unioo,  imx^ 

like  that  of  the  ftates  of  Holland.    With  thi,w 

the  Scots  were  prevailed  on  to  lend  10  coas 

fioners  to  London  ;  who,  with  23  on  the  pail 

England,  met  at  Whitehall  in  Oaober  1701.  Hi 

they  were  honoured  with  a  vifit  frora  the  qod 

to  enliven  their  proceedings,  aini  ftimaljte  ^ 

to  a  more  fpeedy  difpatch  of  buhneis:  bait 

treaty  was  entirely  broken  off  at  this  tiroc,  bfl 

Scottifh  commifijoners  infilling,   that  the  i^ 

and  privileges  of  their  countrymen  iradi:^  !»^ 

rica  and  the  Indies  Ihould  be  preferved  aol  ■ 

tained.     It  was,  however,  refumcd  in  170^,^ 

the  comroilEoners  again  met  on  the  i6ih  i^ 

in  the  council  chamber  of  Whitehall.    TTic Si 

tifh  commiffioners  ftill  propofed  a  federal  e»i 

but  the  Engliih  were  deteiTnincd  on  aaiccwji 

lion,  which  ihould  not  afterwards  be  diUthrf 

a  Scoltir.t  pailiamtnt.     Nothing  but  thiv  ^ 

fa  id,  could  fettle  a  perfed  and  laftioj!  fnfwJl 

betwixt  the  two  nations.  The  coromiffiomnfc 

Scotland,  however,  ftill  continued  to  rtSfci 

article,  which  fuhje^ed  their  country  to  ikfi 

cuHoms,  excifcs,  and  regulations  of  tratJcasI 

land  ;  but  the  queen,  being  perfuaded  to  pafi 

vifite  in  perfon  to  the  cominifiioners  exirtt^l 

fcif  fo  vigoroufly,  that  .1  majority  was  at  Utf 

ed  over;  and  all  the  reft  yielded,  though  wit 

lu(ftaDce,  txccpling  Lockhart  ^tf  Omwa'S,! 

could  by  no  means  be  peifuaded  either  to  ^ 

fe.il  the  treaty.     The  articles  being;  fully  pr^ 

on  the  aid  of  July,  they  were  prtltriied  rati 

to  the  q-ieen  by  the  lord  keeper,  in  naiLcrfl 

Engliih  commiffjonerR ;  and  a  Icaied  ci.py«1 

inllmment  waslikewife  delivered  by  the  1**^4 

eel  lor  ot  Scotland.     They  were  moft  pr^ 

received  ;  and  the  fame  day  the  queen  dkuci' 

ordrr  ot  council,   ihreatcnir>g  with  ^\i^(SA 

fuch  as  ftu)uid  be  concerned  in  anv  diKswd 

libel,  or  in  laying  wagers  with  regard  totStl 

on.     Notwilhftanding  all  this  harmony,  feo^ 

the  treaty  was  received  with  the  utmoAtJ^sfl 

bation  in  Scotland.    The  terms  had  ticro  c^ 

ly  concealed,  fo  that  nothing  tranfpired,  til 

whole  was  at  once  laid  before  parliament.  ^ 

ferment  was  then  fo  general,  that  all  ranks  of  1 

plcr  however  divided  in  other  refpeds,  ctm 

galnft  this  detelled  treaty.   The  nobility  as^l 

try  were  cxafperated  at  the  annihilation  of  |« 

ment,  and  the  confcqucnt  Ms  of  their  fefl* 

and  credit.    The  body  of  the  people  erird* 

that  the  independence  of  the  nation  was  iaai 

to  treachery  and  corruption.    They  iftM<dl 

the  obligations  laid  on  their  members  to  ^ 

long  at  London,  in  their  attendance  on  the  W 

parliament,  would  drain  the  country  «rf  *»j 

ney,  impoveriCh  the  members  themfelvc8»  »i« 

jeft  them  to  the  temptation  of  being  corrjj 

Nor  was  the  commercial  part  of  tkc  pwp'*  ■ 

t«'  liatisfied.    The  ditToluuan  of  the  Wocri 

pany,  the  taxes  laid  on  the  ncceffffictrf  »p»  * 
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ift  -Dumber  of  dutksy  cuftomf»  and  reftridBoiu ,   any  party  till  the  critical  inomciit»  which  was  ei* 


id  upon  tradc>  were  all  matters  of  complaint, 
eforc  this  time  the  trade  of  Scotland  had  been 
pen  to  the  Levant,  the  Baltic*  France,  Spain, 
oitugaJ,  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  plantations; 
od  it  feemcd  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  com- 
KTcc  of  the  country  could  be  advanced,  by  laying 
.-ftriaioni  upon  it  to  thcfe  places,  efpecially  as 
it  compcnUtion  allowed,  viz.  the  privilege  of 
railing  to  the  Engliih  plantations  in  America, 
luft  have  been  a  very  trifling  advantage,  when 
ic  amount  of  the  whole  exports  to  thefe  places 
id  not  near  equal  the  expence  of  defending  them. 
"he  moll  violent  difputes  took  place  in  the  parli- 
ment.    Lord  Belhaven  made  a  moft  pathetic 
^cch,  enumerating  the  miferies  that  would  at- 
end  this  treaty ;  which  drew  tears  from  the  audi- 
Dce,  and  to  this  day  is  reckoned  prophetic  by 
wny  of  the  Scottilh  nation.  Almoft  every  article 
f  the  treaty  was  the  fubje^  of  a  proteft ;  addrefles 
pinil  it  were  prefented  to  parliament  by  the  con- 
tntion  of  royal  boroughs,  the  commifiioners  of 
be  general  alTembly,  the  company  trading  to  Af- 
ica  and  the  Indies,  as  well  as  from  ihires,  ftew- 
rtries,  boroughs,  towns,  and  pariQies,  without 
Ijftin^ion  of  whig,  tory,  prcfbyterian,  or  epifco- 
ul.  Nor  was  the  refentmcnt  of  the  people  with- 
►ut  doors  Icfs  than  that  of  the  members  within. 
V  coalition  was  formed  betwixt  the  prefbyterians 
tid  cavaliers ;  and  to  fuch  a  height  did  the  refent- 
r.cnt  of  the  people  arrive,  that  they  chofe  officers, 
ormcd  themfelves  into  regiments,  provided  horfes 
ind  ammunition,  burnt  the  articles  of  union,  juf- 
IHcd  tbeir.conduA  by  a  public  declaration,  and 
tfolvcd  to  take  the  route  to  Edinburgh  and  dif- 
blvc  the  parliament.    In  the  mean  time,  the  privy 
Kiuncil  i^ued  a  proclamation  vagainft  riots,*  com- 
nanding  all  perfons  to  retire  from  the  flreetj»  when- 
iTtr  the  drum  (hould  beat ;  ordering  the  guards 
0  Sre  on  tbofe  who  (hould  difobey  this  command, 
hd  indemnifying  them  from  all  profecution  for 
naiming  or  flaying  the  lieges.   Even  thcfe  precau- 
ion«  were  infufficicnc.  The  duke  of  Queenfberry, 
he  chief  promoter  of  the  union,  though  guarded 
)y  double  lines  of  horfe  and  foot,  was  obliged  to 
uii  through  the  ftreets  at  full  gallop,  amidft  the 
iirfes  and  imprecations  of  the  people,  who  pelt- 
d  hig  guards,  and  even  wounded  fome  of  his 
riends  who  attended  him  in  the  coach.    In  op- 
)oOtion  to  all  this  fury,  the  duke  of  Queenfberry 
lod  others  attached  to  the  union  magnified  the 
idvantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  kingdom 
lom  the  union ;  th^y  took  off  the  reientment  of 
^  clergy,  by  promoting  an  a<5t  to  be  iitferted  in 
he  treaty,  by  which  the  prefbyterian  difcipline 
MS  to  be  the  only  government  of  the  church  of 
icotland,  unalterable  in  all  fucceeding  times,  and 
i  fundamental  article  of  the  union.     EmlfTaries 
vcic  employed  to  difooite  the  Cameronians  from 
tc  Cavaliers,  by  demonftrating  the  abfurdity,  fin- 
^Incis,  and  danger,  of  fuch  a  proceeding.    The 
li^ia  company  was  flattered  with  the  prolped  of 
^i^)^  indemnified  for  the  loflcs  they  had  fuitain- 
^d,  a&d  individuals  by  Ihaiing  an  equivalent. 
rhcir  iaft  mancenvre  was  to  bring  over  a  party  in 
the  Scots  parlianient,  nicknamed  the  Sqmidrme 
Voknitf  from  their  fluduating  between  miniftry 
ind  oppolitiooi  without  attacbtag  thcmiclYct  to 


ther  to  cement  both  kingdoms  by  a  firm  union, 
or  involve  them  in  the  calamities  of  war.   By  this 
unexpected  ftroke  the  miniftry  obtained  a  decifire 
vidory,  and  all  oppofition  was  rendered  vaio. 
The  articles  of  treaty  were  ratified  by  parliamentt 
with  Ibme  trifling  variations,  on  the  a5th  March, 
1707  ;  when  the  duke  of  Queeniberry  finally  di£- 
folved  that  ancient  affembly,  and  Scotland  ceafed 
to  be  a  feparate  independent  kingdom.    On  the 
conclufion  of  the  treaty,  the  queen  informed  both 
houfes  of  the  Englifli  pariiament^  that  the  treaty 
of  union,   with  Tome  additions  and  alterations, 
was  ratified  by  an  ad  of  the  parliament  of  Scot* 
latKi :  that  (he  had  ordered  it  to  be  laid  before 
them,  and  hoped  it  would  meet  their  approbation. 
She  obferved,  that  they  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  putting  the  laft  hand  to  a  happy  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms :  and  that  (he  (hould  look  upon  it 
as  a  particular  happineis,  if  this  great  work,  fo 
often  attempted  before  without  fuccefs,  could  be 
brought  to  perfedion  in  her  reign.    Objediont, 
however,  were  ftarted  by  the  tory  party;  but 
they  were  at  that  time  too  weak  to  be  heard  witb 
any  attention.     Sir  John  Parkington  compared 
the  new  treaty  to  the  marriage  of  a  woman  with- 
out her  confent.    It  was  an  union  carried  on  by 
corruption  and  bribery  within  doors,  and  by  force 
and  violence  without.    The  promoters  of  it  had 
bafely  betrayed  their  trull,  by  giving  up  their  in- 
dependent conftitution :  and  he  would  leave  it  to 
the  judgment  of  the  houfe,  whether  or  not  men 
of  fuch  principles  were  fit  to  be  admitted  in- 
to their  houfe  of  rcprefentativcs.    Lord  Haver- 
fliam,  in  the  upper  houfe,  (aid,  the  queftion  was. 
Whether  two  nations,  independent  m  their  fove- 
reignties,  that  had  their  diftind  laws  and  interefts, 
difoent  forms  of  worfhip,  church  government 
and  order,  ihould  be  united  into  one  kingdom  ^ 
He  fuppofed  it  an  union  made  up  of  fo  many  in« 
congruous  ingrediems,  that  ihould  it  ever  take  ef- 
ftAf  it  would  rcquh^  a  Handing  power  and  force 
to  keep  them  from  falling  afunder,  and  breaking 
in   pieces  every  moment.     Above  100  Scottiih 
peers,' and  as  many  commoners,  he  (aid,  were  ex- 
cluded from  fitting  and  voting  in  parliament, 
though  they  had  as  much  right  to  fit  there  as  any 
Engliih  peer  had,  to  fit  and  vote  in  the  pariiament 
of  England.    The  union,  he  faid,  was  contrary  to 
the  (enfe  of  the  Scottifli  nation ;  the  murmurs  of 
the  people  had  been  fo  loud  as  to  fill  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  had  reached  even  the  doors  of  par- 
liament.   That  the  government  had  iiTued  a  pro- 
clamation, pardoninf^  all  flaughter,   b]ood(hed, 
and  maiming,  committed  upon  thofe  who  (hould 
be  found  in  tumults ;  and  from  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances  he  concluded,  that  the  people  of  Scotland 
were  averie  to  an  incorporating  union,  which,  be 
fuppofed,  would  be  a  mod  dangerous  expedient 
to  both  nations.    All  tbe(e  arguments,  however, 
were  aafwered  by  thofe  of  the  oppofite  party  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  union  was  unalterably  com- 
pleted on  the  firft  of  May,  1707 1  and  the  ifland 
took  the  name  of  «« The  Uitited  Kingdom  of 
Gebat  Britain."     The  queen  ezpreiTed  the 
higheft  (atisfadioa  when  it  received  the  royal  af- 
ient,  and  (aid,  **  She  did  not  doubt  but  it  would 
be  remembered  and  fpoke  of  heres^eri  to  the  ho« 
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of  lords,  occafiofwd  by  a  bill  paifed  by  the  tern- 
mons,  fbr  readying  the  union  of  the  two  khigdogi 
more  entire  and  complete,  whereby  it  was  cox- 
ted,  that,  •*  from  the  ill  of  May,  1708,  the? 
fhonld  be  but  one  privy  council  in  the  ki:^(^ 


oonr  of  fbofe  who  had  been  inftrumental  in  bring 

ing  it  to  fuch  a  happy  conclufion.    She  defircd 

that  her  fubje^s  of  both  Kingdoms  (hould  from 

iKticeforward  behave  with  all  pofiible  refpedt  and 

tdndnefs  towards  one  another ;  that  fo  it  might 

appear  to  all  the  world  they  had  hearts  difpofcd    of  Britain." — Of  this  affair  Mr  CunnioghaiaV^ 

to  become  onb  people."    The  firft  of  May  was    a  particnlar  account,  and  informs  us,  that  bs  zm- 

appointed  a  day  of  public  thanfcfgivifig ;  and  con-^   (elf  had  a  hand  in  it,  and  that  he  had  **  from  ba 

^atulatory  addrcfles  w«rc  fcnt  up  from  all  parts    |^outh  born  ajuft  hate  to  the  privy  cooDoi  d 

cf  England,  exceptiug  the  unrvcrfity  of  Oxford. 

The  &»tS|  however,  were  totally  filcnt  on  the 


«ccafion. 
<75.)  £nglanb,   history  of,   until  the 

DEFINITIVE  TREATY  OF  PEACE,    ATUtkECHT. 

In  thj:  treaty  of  union,  the  Bnglifh  comniiflioners 
were  not  only  able  ftatefinen,  but,  for  the  moft 
part,  well  ikiUed  in  trade,  which  gave  them  an 
evident  advantage  over  thofe  of  Scotland,  who 
€on lifted  of  lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  no  com- 
mercial knowledge.  Hence  they  were  ovtrrmaH:h. 
<d  by  the  former,  in  the  great  ohjecSts  which  were 
to  give  the  turn  to  national  profperity ;  though 
they  were  very  carefyl  to  prefervc  all  their  herita- 
ble  offices,  fuperioritics,  jurifdiAion%  and  other 
privileges  and  trappings  of  the  feudal  ariftocracy, 


acolland."  The  arguments  for  the  di^iKioq 
were  its  enormous  ftrctches  of  power  and  ads  d 
cruelty  ;  that  it  couM  now  be  of  no  other  nk^ 
Scothnd,  than  that  the  court  might  thereby  go* 
vern  every  thing  at  pleafure,  and  procure  fei 
members  of  parliament  as  they  thought  proper; 
again  (I  which  both  Scots  and  Eagliib  ou^ktsotp 
carefully  to  guard  themfelves.  On  tbe  other hu^ 
it  was  argued,  that  the  abufe  of  the  powa  coo- 
plained  d  was  no  argunn^nt  for  the  entire  diSbhK 
tion  of  the  comicil,  though  it  was  for  a  reftridi« 
and  linrtitation  of  it;  that  it  was  neceflary  tkati 
privy  council  (hould  remata  in  Scotland,  ODtof 
regard  to  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  the  countiy,  1^ 
to  retrain  the  rage  of  the  people,  which  was  tki 
ready  to  break  out  beyond  all  bounds.    Thc&i' 


Had  theEnglifl)  commiflloners  made  a  liberal  uTe  of   folution,  however,  was  carried  by  50  agaioft  40; 


after  which  the  nation  being  deprived  c^  tUsUt 
fragment  of  their  ancient  govemnietit,  the  oppo- 
iers  of  the  union  raifed  the  animofkies  of  tlic  peo- 
ple to  a  dangerous  height ;  but  tbe  ferment  aba* 
ted,  after  an  incflfedual  attempt  in  favour  of  ibc 


the  advantages  afforded  them  at  this  time,  it  wou4d 
have  been  in  their  power  greatly  to  have  enriched 
themfrlves,  as  well  as  the  inhabitante  of  Scotland; 
•«  but  inftead  of  this,  (lays  Mr  Knox,)  in  ncgoci- 
ating  with  a  ruined  kingdom,  they  were  influenced 

by  the  then  narrow,  ftiort-fighted  principle  of  com-    pretender. — We  now  return  to  the  duke  of  }^ 
mercial  monopoly ;  aad  the  confcqutnccs  were    borough,  who  had  gone  ovsqr  ta  Flanders,  vfbat 
fuch  as  might,  wkh  a  fmall  degree  of  reflexion,    he  refolvcd  to  pulh  his  good  fortune.    Peace  hd 
have  been  forefeen.    Inftead  of  a  folid  compaA, 
affording,  upon  the  whole,  reciprocal  advantages, 
and  which  it  would  have  boen  the  inclination  aa 
well  as  ifitcreft  of  both  nations  to  prefcrve  invio- 
late, the  conceflions  on  the  part  of  Scotland,  and 
the  reftri(5tions  ob  their  trade,  were  fo  quickly 


been  offered  more  t  h  an  once;  treaties  entered  apasi 
and  as  often  fruftrated.  After  the  battk  dTRsfli 
lies,  the  king  of  France  had  etnployed  the  cledo' 
of  fiavaria  to  write  letters  io  his  name  to  thedute 
of  Marlborough,  containing  propofalsforopem!; 
a:  congrefs.   He  offered  to  give  u  p  either  Spain  isA 


and  feverely  frit,  that  about  the  6th  year  alter  the   its  dominions  or  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  St- 
ratification of  the  treaty,  the  16  peers  who  firft    "='-  *--  r-u— i e  a. .a-:.   -»-i  *-  _: c — :-.♦» 

reprcfcnled  Scotiaod  in  the  upper  houfc,  though 
inoft  of  them  had  been  the  fupporters  of  adminif- 
tration  in  promoting  the  union,  unanimoufly  mo- 
ved for  its  dillblutton.  The  motion  was  follow- 
ed by  a  violent  debate,  in  which,  however,  the    prince  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  fL  of  iln- 


cily,  to  Charles  of  Auftria,  and  to  give  a  barrierta 
the  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands.  But  thefe  terc$ 
were  rejcded.  The  two  armies  once  more  met 
tn  numbers  nearly  e<|ua1,  at  Oudenarde.  (See 
OuDEMARDE.)    In  this  engagement  the  ekdoni 


Scottiih  peers  were  at  laft  over-ruled,  and  thence- 
forth the  nation  fubmitted  icludantly  to  its  £ate. 
Tlie  metropolis,  having  no  manufa^ures,  now  be- 
held itfelf  deprived  of  its  only  fupport,by  the  tranf- 
lation  of  the  parliameat  to  London.  The  trading 
towns  pined  under  the  duties  and  reftndions  on 
their  commerce;  the  whole  kingdom,aftcr  ib  many 
^tal  diiafters,  (eemed  completely  ruined  beyond 


tain,  greatly  diftinguiflied  himiel^  and  gamed  ths 
whole  glory  of  the  firft  attack.  In  the  cng^ 
ment  his  horfe  was  killed  under  him,  and  ccidd 
Lufchki  clofc  by  his  fide.  ««  On  that  dzj  (6yi 
Cunningham)  this  excellent  young  prince,  difeo- 
▼ered  fuch  courage  as  no  man  living  ought  for- 
get, and  all  posterity  will  never  furpais."  An  ce* 
gagement  enfued,  in  which  the  Frepch  weit  <l^ 


recovery,  and  all  degrees  of  men  funk  und^  the    ficated,  and  Lille,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  all  t&ro- 


weight  of  theA:  complicated  misfortunes.  The 
firft  fruits  of  the  treaty  in  Scotland  was  a  board 
of  cuftoms  and  another  of  excifc,  the  appointment 
of  commiffioners,  colledors,  ^c.  with  other  nc- 
oeffary  officers,  who  were  immediatey  diftributed 
over  the  feveral  fea-ports  an4  diftrii^  of  the  na- 
tion. In  many  parts  they  were  roughiy  ufcd,  par- 
licularly  the  excifc  officers ;  ond  in  the  Orkneys, 
thefe  officers  were  fo  frightened  by  the  country 
people,  that  for  fon)e  time  the  bufinefs  was  obli- 
ged to  be  poftpooed."  In  1708,  there  was  a 
varm  debate  in  thegr^  committee  of  the  houfc 


ther  towns  in  inlanders  foon  after  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  vidtors.  The  campaign  ended  vidi 
ffxing  a  barrier  to  the  Dutch  PrGKrinces»  and  it 
now  only  remained  to  force  a  way  into  ifcc 
provinces  of  the  enemy.  Tlie  French  king  bo^ 
now  in  a  manner  reduced  to  defpair,  again  iixd 
for  peaces  but  the  demands  of  the  allies  wnc^ 
high,  that  he  was  obliged  to  prepare  for  lOOttKr 
campaign,  in  X709.  The  firft  attempt  of  tbe  a^ 
lies  was  on  the  city  of  Tourtiay,  ganifoQcd  bf 
11,000  men,  and  exceedingly  ftrong  both  bf  na- 
ture and  ait.    4fter  a  tcryiblc  §ege  of  ai  ita^ 
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^n  apituUtcd  j  and  a  month  afterward* 
rkJt  wbjrh  wa&  ft  ill  ftrongor  than  the  town, 
HowtHi  the  blotKty  htttk  of  MAlplaquet  i 
\he  alliftj  army,  cofififliiig  of  110,000  men, 
■A  the  French  coftJifting  of  110,000,  ftronf* 
ij  and  fariific*  iri  fuch  n  m^wtur  tlvat  Ihey 
i  quifr  inJCCtiTiyf.  (See  Malplaqj,i  et  .) 
:f»  however,  wa&  able  tu  Hand  brtyTc  tbc 
.It my  J  xhtf  drove  the  French  fmm  their 
^Jtiirtw;  but  the  ir  victory  cd  ft  ttieni  dear; 
aflhdrbcft  troops  lay  dead  on  the  fit  Id 
Cunnirighaoi,  howeveti  diircra  prodU 
,&om  this  account ;  hh  comptJtalkjr^  being 
killed  J  and  9000  wontidcd  on  the  part 
lin^  md  7dOD  killed,  and  lo^aco  woiand- 
of  the  French.  The  coofequence  of 
waa  the  furrendcr  of  the  city  of  Mens, 
ended  fbe  £anipavg:n.  The  la  ft  cainpai^ 
Uk  duke  of  Marlbi^rou}^h|  whkh  bappcTied  in 
k  k  fcid  to  have  excelled  all  his  former  en- 
m.  He  ^ai  oppofed  by  rnarih^l  VilbrSf 
I  hid  commanded  the  French  in  the  battle 
Hilplaqiict*  He  contrived  hi»  meafurea  foi 
"/  fnarching  anfl  countermarchingi  he  in- 
'.e  enemy  to  ^mt  a  ftrong  lm<  of  entrench* 
riJt  without  (Iriking  a  blow,  which  he  after- 
di  tuok  poJTtftion  of.  This  enterprifc  was 
liTfd  by  the  taking  of  Bon  chain,  which  was 
bftmiljtiry  atchlcTcment  of  this  great  general. 
ttinuance  of  condn^  and  rnccefri  akrtoft 
ied,  ht  had  g^iined  to  the  allies  a  prodi- 
ml  of  eoiinttj.  From  Ihe  bepinning  of 
Wfhich  had  now  continued  9  years,  he 
^EBally  adif:inced,  and  ncrer  retreated 
efiemiefi,  nor  loft  an  advantage  he  had 
^oir«r  them.  He  moft  frequently  gained 
iy*B  pofts  without  fighting;  but  where 
Si  oblii^ed  to  attack^  no  fortifications  were 
lo  rr^lt  hii7t>  He  had  never  beEeged  a  city 
%  lie  did  iJot  take,  nor  enj^agcd  in  a  battle  m 
b  he  did  not  come  off  vt<5tonous.  Thus  the 
liid  red^iced  under  their  command  S^paniJh 
ilerland^  Lifnbourg,  Rrabantj  Flmderst,  ^nd 
Ink;  they  were  matter  a  of  Ihe  Scarpe,  the 
ue  of  Bo  achat  n  h^d  opened  for  tbem  a 
the  heart  of  France,  and  another  cam- 
v;^ht  hav<r  made  them  mafters  of  Paris  l 
fl  the  duke's  teturn  from  this  campaign,  he 
cciifed  of  having  taken  a  bribe  of  6000I.  a^ 
l^w  a  Jew*  who  bad  contracted  to  tupply 
fmj  with  bread  ;  and  the  qneen  thought 
r  to  dilmifs  htm  from  all  his  employments. 
If  removal  of  this  great  general,  the  com- 
'  the  Britiib  forcei  was  given  to  (he  duke 
'^d*  Xhc  traafaifUons  which  folk»wcdr 
»6cd  by  Mr  Cunnipghamt  ^ni  by  no 
mrabk  to  the  chara^er  of  the  Britiib 
p.  He  repreAinl^  the  people  at  large  as  blind^ 
H)  JicidftrDiigand  furious  clergy,  who  with- 
xerivf:  tlie  Rbfurdltieii  of  the  Eomilb  religioner 
>  ufiltc  the  E^gii^i  and  Galilean  churches; 
nenti  of  the  army  afling  a  moft  infidioua 
bj  gifing  the  enemy  tntclhgtnce  of  the  de^ 
3ff  the  dbct,  before  he  dei:larcd  that  he  waj» 
I  a£l  &a  co0CcTt  with  them ;  and  the  qjucen 
^  ai  commaiidiiig  him  to  a^  fuch  a  fhame* 
It*  flay  aa  a^tDs  in  a  ftmiJar  manner  herlelf, 
c^mipbiQtd  much  of  Lbc  inatfklfity 
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t>f  the  Englifh  general,  though  he  feemed  to  be 
unacquainted  with  his  ueacbeiy ;  while  the  whole 
army  loaded  him  with  eitecretions,  calling  hica 
**  a  ftupid  t jol,  and  a  general  of  ftraw/'  All  thb 
however,  was  in  vain  ;  the  duke  conlbued  to 
prefer  the  queen'*  command  b  to  every  other  con- 
lideration.  The  dirgracc  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough had  been  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
tory  party,  who  had  now  got  the  whig  miniftry 
turned  out ;  the  conlequencewaa,  that  In  fpite  oi 
ail  the  remonft ranees,  memorials,  Sec,  of  the  al- 
lies, the  Ikitiih  army  in  Flanders  wa^  ordered  not 
to  a^  onenfively.  Hence  the  operatiotw  bnguilb- 
ed,  a  confiderable  body  of  the  allies  was  cut  off 
at  Denain,  and  the  French  xctook  fome  towns. 
A  peace  was  at  laft  eonchided  in  171  j,  between 
France  and  Britain,  In  thh  treaty  k  was  ftipula- 
ted,  that  Philip  V,  now  acktiowlcdged  king  of 
Spain,  ftiould  renounce  all  right  to  the  crown  of 
France^  the  union  of  two  fuch  powerful  kingdemp 
being  thought  dangerous  to  the  hberties  of  Eu- 
rope ;  that  the  duke  of  Berry,  Philip's  brother, 
and  after  him  in  fucccUion,  ftiodd  alfo  fenouncr 
his  right  to  the  crowf*  of  Spain,  in  cafe  be  became 
kinp  of  France ;  and  that  thedukeof  ^avoy  ihould 
pofl*:r»  ihe  iCarid  i4  Sicily  with  the  title  of  hfug  .; 
together  with  Fen  eft  relief,  and  other  pUcea  ort 
the  continent  j  which  increafc  of  donainiorv  w,a»  m 
fome  meafurematie  out  of  the  fprils  of  the  French 
inonarchy.  Tlie  J>utch  had  the  bajrier  gr^i^ted 
them  which  they  (o  much  delmd  ;  and  if  the 
crown  of  France  was  deprived  of  fonae  dominion* 
to  enrich  the  duke  of  Savoy,  on  the  other  hand 
Ihe  houfe  of  Auftria  was  tasted  to  fupply  the 
wants  of  the  FioManderi,  who  were  put  in  pofTcr.- 
fion  of  the  Itrongeft  towns  of  Flanders.  The  for- 
tiScationa  of  Dunkirk  were  demoliihcd.  Spiii* 
gave  up  Gibraltar  and  the  illand  of  Minorca- 
France  refigned  her  pretenOont  to  Hud  fun**  Ijay, 
Nova  Scotia^  and  Newfoundland;  but  was  hit 
i&  pofTclTion  of  Cape  Breton  J  and  ttic  libeny  at' 
drying  fiih  upon  the  Ihore,  Amocig  the  articie*" 
gtoiious  to  the  Britifh  nation,  their  felting  free 
the  French  Proicftant^  confined  in  the  prifons' 
and  galley «  for  their  religion,  wis  not  the  letift 
meritorioua.  For  the  emperor  it  w*»  ftipulatcdp 
that  he  IHould  poflila  the  kingdoni  of  Naples,  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  Sparuth  Netlicrhindji, 
The  king  of  Pjuffia  was  to  have  Upper  Guelder ; 
and  a  tune  was  fijted  for  the  emperor '1  accedini; 
to  thefe  attic  lea,  as  he  had  for  fome  time  oNh* 
nattly  rcfufed  to  affift  at  the  nfg^K'iatirjn.  Thf< 
famous  treaty  wat  ligned  at  Utretht  o^  the  lafl 
day  of  March,  fjt^M 

(76,)  England,    Biaxony    df»    vntiu   ins 

END  OF  Q^AnNR's  RElCWf   AMO  THl  ACCiS|o># 

OF  K*  GkoRGK  L  The  year  171  j  was  alfo  r^- 
markahle  lor  aw  attempt  of  the  Scottifti  t^t^^n  and 
commoiia  to  dilJ^>ive  rhe  union*  Dur  •  ihe  dc* 
bates  01  this  fubje»^t,  ihe  earl  of  Peterb«ji  ou^h  er^- 
deavoured  to  prove  the  impnirvbility  ot  dillDrviil* 
the  treaty,  which  he  compacrd  to  a  marrjagr 
that,  being  t^ce  con  traded,  could  not  be  dilfulfci 
by  any  power  on  earth,  JCeobfirn»ed,  ihatthouifh 
England,  who  in  the  national  marriage,  moH 
be  fuppofed  to  reprcfent  the  hulband,'  had  in 
fome  tnttanccs  been  unkind  to  the  lady,  ihe  ouchi 
not  prcleatly  to  fuc  for  %  divofce  1  aad  a^hled, 
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when  the  union  was  termed  a  mere  political  ex- 
pedienty  that  it  could  not  have  been  made  more 
folemn,  unlels,  like  the  ten  commandments,  it 
bad  come  from  heaven.    The  duke  of  Argyle  al- 
ioff  who  had  originally  promoted  the  union,  now 
declared  againft  it,  and  faid,  that  unlefs  it  were 
difibWed,  he  did  not  long  exped  to  have  either 
property  left  in  Scotland,  or  liberty  in  England. 
By  fome  other  peers  it  was  alleged,  that  the  union 
bid  not  produced  its  intended  effe^ ;  that  it  had 
been  defigned  to  promote  friendlhip  between  the 
two  nations ;  but  fo  far  from  anfwering  the  pur- 
pofe,  the  animofities  between  them  were  never  fo 
great  as  then  ;  and  if  they  were  feparated  again, 
they  would  be  better  friends.    This  motion  was 
over-ruled  in  the  houle ;  but  the  difcontent  of  the 
people  ftill  continued,  and  addreifes  were  prepa- 
red throughout  the  kingdom,  and  matters  were 
in  danger  of  coming  to  the  worft  extremities,  when 
the  attempt  of  the  pretender.  In  17 15,  fo  divided 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that  no  unanimous  ef- 
fort could  ever  afterwards  be  made ;  though  the 
wiion  was  long  generally  oonfidered,  and  ftill  is 
by  many '  indnriduals,  as  a  national  grievance. 
The  hiftoryof  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  confifts 
entirely  of  the  intrigues  of  the  whigs  and  tones 
againft  each  other ;  and  the  laft  of  thefe  conti- 
nued to  prevail.    Whether  the  miniftry  at  this 
time  wifhed  to  alter  the  fucceflion  from  the  Ha- 
noverian line,  cannot  now  be  clearlv  made  out ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  the  whigs  6rmtV  believed  it, 
mnd  the  tones  but  faintly  denied  the  charge.    The 
iUfpicions  of  the  former  l>ecame  every  day  (trong- 
er,  particulariy  when  they  (aw  a  total  removal  of 
the  whigs  from  all  places  of  truft  and  confidence 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  their  employments 
bettowed  on  profelled  tories,  maintainers  of  an 
unt>roken  hereditary  fucceffion.    The  violent  dif- 
(enfions  between   thefe  two  parties,  their  un- 
bounded licentioufhcfs,  cabals,  and  tumnlts,  made 
the  queen's  fituation  very  difagrceable ;  her  health 
declined ;  and  on  the  iSth  July  17 14,  (he  fell  in- 
to a  lethargic  infenfibility.    The  diftcmper  gain- 
ed ground  fo  faft,  that  next  day  the  phyBcians 
defpaired  of  her  life.    All  the  members  of  the 
privy  council  without  diftindion,  were  now  fum- 
moned  from  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  they  began  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
conftitution.    A  letter  was  fcnt  to  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  informing  him  of  the  queen's  dcfperate 
fituation,  and  definng  him  to  repair  to  Holland, 
where  he  would  be  attended  by  a  Britifh  fqua- 
dron  to  convey  him  to  £n|;tand.    At  the  fame 
time  they  difpatched  inftnidtions  to  the  earl  of 
Stafford  at  the  Hague,  to  define  the  States  Gene- 
ral to  be  ready  to  perform  the  guaranty  of  the 
Protcftant  fucceflion.    Precautions  were  taken  to 
fecure  the  fca  ports ;  and  the  command  of  the 
fleet  wa*  beftowed  upon  the  eari  of  Berkely,  a 
profelTcd  whig.    Thefe  meafures,  which  were  all 
didated  by  that  party,  anfwered  a  double  end. 
They  urged  the  alaciity  of  the  wh«j^  in  the  caufe 
of  their  new  fovereign,  and  implied  that  the  ftate 
was  in  danger  from  the  difaffe(*>ion  of  the  oppo- 
fite  party.    On  the  30th  of  July,  the  queen  feem- 
ed  to  be  iomewhat  relieved  by  the  medicines  which 
had  been  given  her.  She  rofc  from  her  bed  about  8 
A.  M.  and  walkeda  little.  After  fome  time,  ca«ting 
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her  eyes  on  a  clock  that  ftocd  in  her  diaQilKr,ik 
continued  to  gaze  at  it  for  fboie  miootes.  0» 
of  the  ladies  in  waiting  a&ed  her,  what  (he  hw 
there  more  than  ufual  ?  to  whom  the  queen  oii^ 
anfwered  by  turning  her  eyes  upon  her  wkh  1 
dying  look.  She  was  focm  after  fcized  witb  a 
apopledic  fit;  from  which,  however,  (he  wa 
(bmewhat  recovocd  t»y  the  afiiftance  of  Dr  Meki 
She  continued  all  night  in  a  ftate  of  ftupefi^ks 
She  gave  fome  figns  of  life  t>etween  t%  and  i  oet 
day ;  but  expired  the  following  moroing,  a  htk 
after  7  o'clock,  in  the  50th  year  of  ber  a^e,  a 
xjth  of  her  reign.  This  princefs  was  remaikaiA 
neither  for  learning  nor  capadty.  She  feead 
rather  fitted  for  the  duties  of  private  life  thaii 
public  ftation :  being  a  pattern  of  conjog^  66i 
iff  a  good  mother,  a  warm  friend,  and  an  iadri 
Igent  miitrefs;  and  to  her  honour  it  maft  htn 
corded,  that  during  her  reign  none  fufibedfi 
hightreafon.  In  her  ended  the  line  of  the  Shun 
a  family  equally  remarkable  for  their  mislcfftae 
and  mifcondu^.  The  queen  had  no  foooerq 
figned  her  breath  than  the  privy  council  met,  ■ 
three  tnftmments  were  produced,  by  wkn^  4 
elector  of  Hanover  appointed  fcvenl  of  b^  kQo« 
adherents  to  be  added  as  lords  juftices  to  die 
^at  officers  of  the  kingdom.  Orders  were  3^ 
immediately  KTued  out  for  proclaiming  Georg 
king  of  England*  Scotland,  and  Irelaod.  11 
regency  appointed  the  eaH  of  Dorlet  to  canrr  fca 
the  intimation  of  his  accefiQon  to  the  crowi^  a 
to  attend  him  in  his  journey  to  England.  Tk 
fent  the  general  officers,  in  whom  they  coaki  d 
fide,  to  their  pofts ;  they  reinforced  the  garri 
of  Portfmouth,  and  appointed  the  celebrated  M 
Addifon  fecretary  of  (tate.  No  tumuH,  no  col 
motion,  rofe  againft  the  acceflion  of  the  ad 
king ;  and  this  gives  a  ftrong  proof,  that  tfaril 
ries,  had  they  really  intended  to  exclude  huai« 
ver  took  any  rational  meafures  to  acccnn{didi  M 
purpofe. 
{77.)  England,  history  of,  untii-  tri  rt 

OP  THE  REfiELLION  IN  I7X5,  AND  THE  UII 
BLISHMBNT     OF     SEPTENNIAL    PAaLlAMClOl 

King  George  firft  landed  at  Greenwich,  •*« 
he  was  received  by  the  duke  of  Northumbeftd 
captain  of  the  lifeguards,  and  the  lords  of  tie  t 
gency.  From  the  landing  place  he  walked  to  I 
houfe  in  the  park,-  accompanied  by  a  great  cfl 
hcT  of  the  nobility  and  other  perfons  of  diftni6«< 
who  had  made  great  oppofition  to  the  ndetf  ffl 
ty  in  the  la(t.  George  1.  was  54  yean  M  «« 
he  afcended  the  Britilh  throne.  His  mature  4 
his  fagacitv  and  experience,  bis  numerous  a!Sl 
ces,  and  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe,  J 
contributed  to  eftablifh  his  interefts,  and  pnani 
him  a  peaceable  and  happy  reign.  His  tirtoa 
though  not  (hining,  were  folid  ;  and  he  wasrf 
very  different  difpofition  from  the  monanztei 
the  Stuart  family.  Thefe  were  known  to  a  pi 
verb  for  leaving  their  friends  in  extremity  5^G<«i 
on  the  contrary,  foon  after  his  arrival  in  En^ts" 
was  heard  to  (ky,  **  My  maxim  is,  nevff  »» I 
band  on  my  friends,  to  do  juftice  to  all  die  lirf 
and  to  fear  no  man."  To  thefe  qutTiticsolAfcA 
tion  and  perfevcrance,  he  joined  great  a^ficssk 
to  bnfincfs.  One  fault,  however,  wriJH«5»dt 
England,  remained  behind :  he  ftudied  tke  iB<«! 
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the  people  he  had  left,  more  than  of  thofe 
ic  to  govern.  The  new  king  foon  difcorer- 
incHnation  to  fupport  the  whig8»  who  had 
him  to  the  throne*    When  he  retired  to  his 
mbcTf  after  his  firft  landing,  he  ient  for 
oF  the  nobility  as  bad  diftinguiftied  them- 
by  their  zeal  for  his  fucceflion*    He  expref- 
greateft  regard  for  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
,  juft  then  arrived  from  the  continent,  whi- 
Fhc  bad  been  driven  by  the  violence  of  the  to- 
^   The  fame  friend  (hip  he  profeflTed  for  the  o- 
Icadcrs  of  the  whigs ;  but  the  tories  found 
IcItcs  excluded  from  the  royal  favour.    The 
did  not  feem  fenfiblethat  the  monarch  of  a 
m  rules  but  one  half  of  his  fubjedts.    It  was 
fsfortune,  and  confequently  that  of  the  na- 
k  that  he  was  hemmed  round  by  men  who 
Rd  him  with  all  their  own  intereds  and  preju- 
k    The  Whigs,  while  they  pretended  to  fe- 
f  the  crown  for  the  king,  were  ufing  all  their 
to  confirm  their  own  interefts,  extend  their 
aicAioos,  and  give  laws  to  their  fovertign. 
hftantaneous  change  was  made  in  all  the  of- 
%  of  truft,  honour  or  advantage.    The  names 
he  contending  parties  were  changed  into  thofe 
flanov^rianj  and  yacobitts.     The  former  go- 
oed  the  fcnatc  and  court,    opprefTed  whom 
f  would,  bound  the  lower  orders  of  people  by 
tre  laws,  and  kept  them  at  a  diftance  by  vile 
inctions;  and  then  taught  them  to  call  this  //- 
f/.     In  confequcnce  of  thcfc  partialities,  the 
Hell  difcontcnts  were  raifcd  through  the  whole 
?dom.  The  tories  or  Jacobites  raifed  the  moft 
iblc  outcries;  and  had  the  pretender  been  a 
n  of  any  judgement  or  abilites,  a  fair  opportu- 
fwisoow  offered  him  of  flriklng  a  decifive 
».    Inftead  of  this,  he  continued  a  calm  fpec 
or  on  the  continent,  and  only  fent  over  his  e- 
<r*ric8  to  difpcrfe  ineffectual  manifcftoes  and  dc- 
Jethc  nnwary.  In  thefe  papers  he  obfervcd,  that 
late  queen  had  intentions  of  calling  him  to  the 
>wn.    He  expoftulated  with  his  people  upon 
:  injuftice  they  had  done  themfelves  in   pro- 
fltiing  a  foreign  prince  for  their  fovereign,  con- 
17  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  that  gave  him  a- 
^  the  real  claim.    Copies  or  a  printed  addrefs 
re  fcnt  ro  the  dukes  of  Shrewfbury,  Marlbo- 
i^h,  Argyle,  and  other  noblemen  of  the  firft 
bftion;  vindicating  his  right  to  the  crown, 
i  complaining  of  the  injuftice  of  his  people. 
t  though  he  nill  complained  of  their  conduct, 
rievcr  took  any  ftep  to  corre(5l  his  own,  or  re- 
nrc  that  obftactc  by  which  his  father  had  loft 
throne.      He  ftill  continued  to  profefs  the 
eft  regard  to  the  Catholic  rcllRion ;  and  inftead 
concealing  his  fentiments  on  that  head,  gloried 
fiii  principles.    But  however  greatly  the  Popilh 
igion  was  at  that  time  hated  in  England,  the 
ociples  of  the  diflTenters  were  not  much  more 
ccabic  to  the  generality.    The  tories  affirmed, 
t  under  a  whig  adminiftration  hercfy  and  im- 
<y  were  daily  gaming  ground.    The  lower  or- 
"s  of  the  clergy  joined  in  thefe  complaints,  and 
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now  diifolfed,  and  another  called  by  a  very  es^ 
traordinary  prodamatton.    In  this  the  king  com- 
plained of  the  evil  dedgns  of  men  difaffe^ed  t<> 
his  fucceflion ;  and  of  their  having  mifreprefented 
his  conduct  and  priociples.     He  exprelTed  hid 
hopes,  that  his  fubjeds  would  fend  up  to  parlia- 
ment the  fitteft  perfons  to  redrefs  the  prefent  dis- 
orders.   He  intreated  that  they  would  de^  iuch 
in  particular,  as  had  exprefled  a  firm  attachment 
to  the  proteftant  fucceilion,  when  it  was  in  dan- 
ger.   In  the  eledion  of  this  important  parliament  9 
uncommon  vigour  was  exerted  on  both  fides ;  buw 
by  dint  of  the  moneyed  intereft  that  prevailed  in 
corporations,  and  the  adivity  of  the  miniftry,  a 
great  m^yority  of  whigs  was  returned  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Upon  the  firft  meeting  of 
this  new  parliament,  the  moft  rigorous  meafuroi 
were  refolved  upon  againft  the  late  miniftry.    A 
committee  was  appointed  to  infpe<5t  all  the  papers 
relative  to  the  late  treaty,  and  to  pick  out  luch  ai 
might  afford  grounds  of  accuiation  againft  tin: 
late  miniftry.    The  earl  of  Oxford  was  impeach- 
ed of  high  treafon,  and  fent  to  the  Tower.    TUt? 
violence  of  the  houfe  of  commons  was  anfwerrii 
with  equal  violence  without  doors.    Tumults  b«.- 
came  every  day  more  frequenty  and  every  tunnn't 
ferved  only  to  increafe  the  fevcrity  of  the  legiiU- 
ture.    Ihey  now  paflcd  an  adf  declaring,  ll).^c 
if  any  pcrfons  to  the  number  of  11,  unlawful^ / 
afTembled,  fhould  continue  together  one  hour  aV- 
ter  beijig  required  to  difpcrfe  by  a  jufticeof  pcac  r 
or  other  officer,  and  after  hearing  the  adt  agaiuit 
riots  read  in  public,  they  fhouki  be  deemed  ^uWj; 
of  felony  without  benefit  of  dngy.    This  id   i 
very  fevere  adt,  and  a  great  reftri^ton  on  the  i;< 
berty  of  the  fubjedt,  a»  by  it  ail  meetings  of  (Ik: 
peopir,  either  for  the  purpofes  of  amufemcnt  0/ 
rcdiefs,  are  rendered  criminal,  if  it  ihall  plcafe  X' 
ny  magiftrate  to  confider  them  as  fuch.    Tlici  * 
proceedings  exdted  the  indignatbn  of  the  people , 
who  perceived  that  the  avenues  of  royal  favou/ 
were  clofed  to  all  but  a  faction.  A  rebellion  co;:> 
menced  in  Scotland,  where  to  their  other  g'ii- 
vanccs  they  joined  that  of  the  union,  which  the,' 
were  taught  to  confider  as  an  oppreilion.    i':j,r 
Scots  malecontents  had  all  along  maintained  a  cot  - 
refpondence  vnth- their  friends  in  England,  wh  v 
were  now  driven  by  refentment  and  apprehenfioj  , 
into  a  fyftem  of  politics  they  would  not  otherwt! 
have  dreamed  of.    Some  of  the  tory  party,  wV.  , 
were  men  attached  to  the, Proteftant  religion,  ac  i 
of  moderate  principles  in  goveniraent,  began  l» 
alTociate  with  the  Jacobites,  and  to  wifli  in  car:»?  : 
for  a  revolution.    Scotland  firft  ihowcd  them  tl;  • 
e]taa>ple.    The  earl  of  Mar,  aflembling  300  of  h  . 
vaifHis  in  the  Highlands,  prodaimed  Jaiiics  III. » . 
Caftlcton ;  and  fettmg  up  his  ilaadard  at  B;  .t 
mar,  aflumed  the  title  of  iieutennnt  general  of  k 
majfjiy* s  forcei.    To  fccond  thefe  attempts,  iv.  » 
vends  arrived  from  France,  with  iiVOi^^  amiiui< 
tion,  and  officers,  together  with  afTuranccs  to  t:: . 
earl,  that  the  pretender  himfelf  wouM  fhort  , 
come  over  to  head  his  own  forces.     In  com  - 


inied  out  feveral  tra^s  pubKfhed  in  fkvour  of  ouence  of  this  promifc,  the  earl  foon  found  h 

l^ifin  and   Socinianifm.     The  miniftry  not  felf  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  well  armed  at.  I 

|y  rcfoftd  to  puniih  the  delinquents,  but  filen-  provided.    He  fecured  the  pa6  of  Tay  at  Vtw  , 

I  the  clergy  themfelves,  and  forbad  their  future  whore  his  head  quarters  were  eftablilhed  ;   ...   . 

t>atatfoos  on  thefe  topics.— The  parliament  was  made  himfdf  maftcr.of  the  whole  province  ot  i .  ^ . 
Vol. vm.  Part  II.  Xzl 
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and  all  the  fcacoaft  on  that  fide  of  the  frith  of 
Forth.  He  marched  from  thence  to  Dunbhin, 
as  if  he  had  intended  to  crofs  the  Forth  at  Stirling 
bridge  :  but  there  he  was  informed,  that  the  duke 
of  Argyle,  who  on  this  occafion  was  appointed 
commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  North  Bri- 
tain, was  advancing  againft  him  from  Stirling  with 
2UI  ^lis  own  clans,  aififted  by  fome  troops  from 
Ireland.    Upon  this  he  retreated,  but  being  foon 
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this  wild  projiA  in  Paris,  in  which  llic  dukcj 
Oimond  and  lord  Bofingbrokc  were  tog^ 
lord  Stair,  the  Enplifli  ambalfador  thctc,  lila 
netratcd  all  his  dcfigns,  :\nd  fcnt  faithful  aoJ 
of  all  his  meafures  and  of  all  hi«  adhcrenti  m 
miniflry  at  home.  Upon  the  firft  ramour,  !le| 
fore,  of  an  infurreftion,  they  imprifood  ina 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  whom  they  had  fufpics 
But  thcfe  precautions  were  not  able  to  llopi 


after  joined  by  fome  of  the  clans  under  the  earl  of   infurreftion  in  the  weftem  counties,  where  iii 


Seaforth,  and  general  Gordon,  an  experienced  of- 
ficer, who  had  fignaltzed  himfelf  in  the  Rufllian 
fervice,  he  refolved  to  face  the  enemy,  and  direc- 
ted his  march  towards  the  fouth.  The  duke  of 
Argyle,  apprifcd  of  his  intentions,  and  willing  to 
prove  his  attachment  to  government,  refolved  to 
give  him  battle  near  Du  mblain,  though  his  forces 
did  not  amount  to  half  the  number  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  morning,  therefore,  he  drew  up  his  army, 
which  did  not  exceed  3500  men,  in  order  of  bat- 
tle; but  he  fodn  found  himfelf  greatly  outflanked 
by  the  infurgents.    The  duke,  therefore,  pcrcei- 


already  begun.  All  their  preparatioos,  bo«f 
were  weak  and  ill  conduced  ;  every  nicaftirt 
betrayed  to  government  as  foon  as  j^Tijtdcd, 
many  revolts  were  repreflcd  in  the  Ttry 
The  univerfity  of  Oxford  was  treated  wii 
fc verity  on  this  occifion.  Major  general 
with  a  ftrong  detachment  of  dragoor^,  took 
feflion  of  the  city  at  day-break,  declaring  tJjL 
would  inft^mly  Ihoot  any  of  the  ftud*cti,i 
ihould  prefume  to  appear  without  the  bs^ 
their  reipedive  colleges .  The  infurrefik/i a 
northern  counties  came  to  jrreatcr  malariry. 


vm^  the  carl  make  attempts  to  furround  him,  was    Ov^lobcr  1715,  the  earl  of  Derweotwatcr  sad 
obliged  to  alter  his  difpolition,  which,  on  account    Former  took  the  6eld  with  a  txxly  of  hurif,  j 


of  the  fcarctty  of  general  officers,  was  not  done 
fo  expcditioufly  as  to  be  Bnilhed  before  the  rebels 
began  the  attack.  The  left  wing  of  the  dukc*s 
army  received  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  fup- 
ported  the  firlt  charge  without  ihrinkinj<.  It  fecm- 
ed  even  for  a  while  victorious,  and  the  earl  of 
Clanronald  was  killed.  But  Glengary,  who  u-as 
fecond  in  command,  undertook  to  infptre  his  in- 
timidated forces  with  courage;  and  waving  his 
bonnet,  cried  out  feveral  times  Revenge  I  This 
animated  the  rebel  troops  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
they  followed  him  dofe  to  the  points  of  the  ene- 
my s  bayonets,  and  got  within  their  guard.  A 
total  rout  began  to  enfue  of  that  wing  of  the  roy- 
al sumy ;  and  general  Wetham,  their  commander, 
flying  fiill  fpeed  to  Stirling,  ^avc  out  that  the  re- 
bels were  completely  vidonous.  In  the  mean 
time*  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  commanded  in 
perfon  on  the  right,  attacked  the  left  of  the  ene* 
my;  and  drove  them  before  him  two  miles, 
though  they  often  faced  about,  and  attempted  to 
rally.     Having  thus  entirely  broken  that  wing. 


being  joined  by  fome  gentlemen  from  tk  bad 
of  Scotland,  proclaimed  James  III.,  Val 
attempt  was  to  fcize  upon  Newcaftic,  h  fJ 
Ihty  had  many  frienJs  ;  but  tindingtheptfll 
they  retired  to  Hexhaih.  To  oppofc  ihri^ 
neral  Carpenter  was  detached  by  govenm^cti 
a  body  of  900  men,  and  ao  engagement vuii 
ly  expedcd.  The  rebels  had  two  mctho* 
which  they  might  have  conduced  themiclvai 
prudence  and  fafety.  The  one  was  to  icard 
redly  into  the  weftem  parts  of  Scotlaai,! 
there  join  general  Gordon,  who  coaad 
a  ftrong  body  of  Highlanders.  The  other 
crofs  the  Tweed,  and  boldly  attack  gcBcdi 
penter,  whofe  forces  did  not  exceed  thdri 
From  the  infatuation  attendant  00  the  ad 
of  that  party,  neither  of  thcfe  counfeU  wen] 
fued.  They  took  the  rout  to  Jedbnrgb,s( 
they  hoped  to  leave  Carpenter  on  0Dcfi(k»i 
penetrate  into  England  by  the  wcftcni  bd 
This  was  the  effcdual  means  to  cut  lixed 
off  either  from  retreat  or  aflifiance.  A  pa 
Highlanders,  who  had  joined  them  by  this 


and  driven  them  over  the  river  Allan,  he  returned    -_ «, , ^ ,       . 

back  to  the  field  of  battle ;  where,  to  his  great  at  firft  refufed  to  accompany  them  in  (oA  2^ 
mortification,  he  found  the  enemy  victorious,  and-  perate  incurfion,  and  one  half  of  themaftal]^ 
patiently  waiting  for  the  aflault.    However,  in-  turned  to  their  own  country.    At  Brampt^^ 
ftead  of  renewing  the  engagement,  both  armies 
continued  to  gaze  at  each  other,  neither  caring  to 
begin  the  attack.    In  the  evening  both  parties 
drew  off,  and  both  claimed  the  vidory.    All  the 
advantages  of  a  vidory,   however,  t)elonged  to 
Argyle.    He  had  interrupted  the  progrefs  of  the 
enemy ;  and  in  their  circumftances  delay  was  de- 
feat.   In  fad,  the  earl  of  Mar  foon  found  his  lof-    .— ,    ^ 

fes  and  diiappointments  increafe.    The  caftle  of  But  this  was  the  laft  fta^e  of  their  ilMvw^ 

Invemefs  was  delivered  up  by  lord  Lovat,  who  curfion ;  for  general  Wills,  at  the  head  rf  fl 

had  hitherto  profcflcd  to  ad  in  the  intereft  of  the  men,  came  up  to  attack  them ;  and  from  biij 

pretender.    The  marouis'of  Tullibardineforfook  vity  there  was  no  efcaping.    They  now,  nd 

the  earl,  in  order  to  aefend  his  own  part  of  the  fore,  began  to  raife  barricadoes  about  the  H 

country  :  and  many  of  the  clans  feeing  no  likeli-  and  to  put  the  place  in  a  pofturc  of  defawj 

hood  of  coming  to  a  fecond  engagement,  returned  pulfing  the  firft  attacks  of  the  royal  *"^ 

quietly  home.    In  the  mean  time,  the  rebellion  fuccefs.    Next  day,  however.  Wills  was  ij* 

was  ftill  more  unfucccfsfully  profecuted  in  Eng-  ced  by  Carpenter,  and  the  town  was  i«"^^* 

land.    From  the  time  that  James  had  undertaken  all  fides.    In  this  deplorable  fitoatiooi  to  ^ 


Forfter  opened  his  comroiflion  of  general,  ^ 
had  been  fent  him  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  aoddj 
proclaimed  James  III.  They  condnucdj 
march  to  Penrith,  where  the  body  of  the  aj 
that  was  aflembled  to  oppofe  them  Bed  at  Q 
appearance.  From  Penrith  they  proctfdrfi 
the  way  of  Kendal  and  Lancafter  to  ftt*^ 
which   they  took  poiTeffion  without  rcfiM 
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wc!f  reduced  hy  their  own  rafbncfs,  Forfter  arms, 
rd  to  capitulate  with  the  general ;  and  accord- 
r  fent  c<»l()nel  Oxhur^l^  who  had  been  taken 
tncr,  with  a  trumpeter  to  propofe  a  capitula- 
This,  however.  Wills  retuled ;  alleginjj 
he  would  not  treat  with  rebels,  and  that  the 
favour  they  had  to  expe^  waa  to  be  fpared 
immediate  flaughter.  Thefe  were  hard  terms, 
10  better  could  be  obtained.  They  accord- 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  put  under 
ong  guard.  All  the  nobleinrn  nnd  leaders 
fccured,  itnd  a  few  of  their  officers  tried  for 
tinjr  from  the  royal  army,  and  Ihot  by  oider  of 
irt  mar  Dial.  The  foldiers  were  impiifoncd  at 
ler  And  Liverpool ;  the  noblemen  and  confi- 
)lc  officers  were  fent  to  London,  and  led 
iph  the  flrects  pinioned  and  bound  together, 
timidate  their  party.  Though  the  fchemes 
e  pretender  appear  to  have  been  fooliihly  e- 
h* conduced  in  Britain,  yet  they  were  much 
:  (o  in  France.  Bolingbroke  had  been  made 
t:rctary  at  Paris,  and  Ormond  his  prime  rai- 
'.  But  thefe  ftatefmen  quickly  found  that 
ing  could  be  done  in  favour  of  his  caufc. 
ts  XI V^  who  had  always  efpoufed  the  iotereft 
e  excluded  family,  was  juft  dead ;  and  the 
of  Orleans,  who  fuccceded  in  the  govern- 
of  the  kingdom,  was  averfc  to  lending  the 
ndcr  any  aflTi fiance.  His  party,  however, 
h  was  compofed  oL  the  lowcft  and  the  moft 
int  exiles  from  the  Briti(h  dominions,  affec- 
be  utmoft  confidence,  and  boafted  of  a  cer- 
f  of  fuccefs.  The  deeped  fecrcts  of  his  ca- 
r  and  all  his  intended  meafures,  were  ban- 
about  in  coffec-houfes  by  pcrfons  of  the  low- 
ink  both  in  fortune  and  abilities.  Subaltern 
T8  rcfolved  to  be  his  generals;  and  even  prof- 
a  were  entrufted  to  manage  his  negociations. 
Elbercfore  could  be  expe<flcd  from  fuch  aflif- 
and  fuch  councils.  Though  by  this  time 
s  might  eafily  have  feen  that  his  affairs  were 
sate;  yet,  with  his  ufual  infatuation,  he  re- 
el to  hazard  his  perfoa  among  his  friends  in 
and,  at  a  time  when  fuch  a  meafure  was  too 
orfuccels.  Pafling,  therefore,  through  France 
fguife,  and  embarking  in  a  fmall  veflel  at 
tirk,  he  arrived,  after  a  voyage  of  a  few  days, 
«  coafts  of  Scotland,  with  only  fix  gentlemen 
'  train.  He  pafled  unknown  through  Abei^ 
to  Fettcreflb,  where  he  was  met  by  the  earl 
»r,  and  about  30  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
e  firft  quality.  There  he  was  folemnly  pro- 
ved; and  his  declaration,  dated  at  Com  mercy, 
»rititcd  and  difperfcd.  He  went  from  thence 
ondec,  where  he  made  a  public  entry ;  and 
0  days  more  he  arrived  at  Scoon,  where  he 
dcd  to  have  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation 
nncd.  He  ordered  tfoankfgivings  to  be  made 
» iafc  arrival ;  enjoined  the  minifters  to  pray 
>n  in  their  churches ;  and  without  the  fmall- 
*re.of  power,  irent  through  the  ceremonies 
T^tf ,  which  drew  an  air  of  ridicule  on  all 
'odod.  Having  thus  fpent  fomc  time  in  un- 
*rt*nt  parade,  he  refolvcd  to  abandon  the  en- 
^fc^ith  the  fame  levity  with  which  it  was 
rtakeo.  Having  made  a  fpneech  to  his  grand 
%  be  iofbrmed  them  of  his  want  of  money, 
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and  ammunition^  for  undertaking  a  cam- 
paign, and  therefore  deplored  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  them.  He  once  more  embarked  on  board 
a  fmall  French  (hip,  that  lay  in  the  harbour  of 
Montrofe,  accompanied  with  feveral  lords,  his 
adherents ;  and  in  five  days  arrived  at  Gravclinc. 
General  Gordon,  who  was  left  commander  in 
chief  of  the  forces,  with  the  afliftance  of  carl 
Marefchal,  proceeded  at  their  head  to  Aberdeen, 
where  he  fecurcd  three  vcflels  to  fail  northward, 
which  took  on  board  fuch  pcrfons  as  intended  to 
make  their  efcapc  to  the  continent.  He  then  con- 
tinued his  march  through  the  Highlands,  and 
quietly  difmified  his  forces  as  he  went  forward. 
This  retreat  was  made  with  fuch  expedition,  that 
the  duke  of  Argyle,  with  all  his  ai^tvity,  could 
never  overtake  his  rear,  which  confifted  of  loco 
horfc.  The  rebellion  being  ended,  *he  iaw  was 
put  in  force  with  all  its  terrors ;  and  the  prlfons 
of  London  were  crowded  with  thofe  deluded  pcr- 
fons, whom  the  miniftry  fcemcd  rcfolved  not  to 
pardon.  The  commons,  in  their  addrtfs  to  the 
crown,  declared  they  would  profecutc  in  the  moft 
rigorous  manner  the  authors  of  the  late  rebellion ; 
and  their  meafures  were  as  vindi^ive  as  their  rc- 
folutions  were  fpeedy.  The  earis  of  Derwent- 
water,  Nithfdale,  Camwath,  and  Wintown,  the 
lords  Widringlon,  Kenmuir,  and  Naime,  were 
impeached ;  and  upon  pleading  guilty,  all  but 
lord  Wintown  received  fcntence  of  death.  No 
intreaties  could  prevail  upon  the  miniftry  to  fpare 
thefe*  unhappy  men.  The  boufe  of  lords  even 
prefenled  an  addrefs  to  the  throne  for  mercy,  but 
without  effcA  ;  the  king  only  anfwcred,  that  on 
this,  as  on  all  other  occafions,  he  would  ad  as 
he  thought  moft  confiftcnt  with  the  dignity  of  the 
crown  and  the  fafety  of  the  people.  Orders  were 
accordingly  difpatched  for  executing  the  lords 
Derwentwater,  Nithfdale,  and  Kenmuir,  imme- 
diately ;  the  reft  were  refpited  to  a  farther  time. 
Nithfdale,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  ef- 
cape  in  woman's  clothes,  that  were  brought  him 
by  his  mother  the  night  before  his  intended  exe- 
cution. Derwentwater  and  Kenmuir  were  brought 
to  the  fcaftbld  on  Tower-hill  at  the  time  appoint- 
ed. Both  undeiwent  their  fentence  with  calm, 
intrepidity,  and  feemingly  lefs  moved  than  thofe 
who  beheld  them.  An  adt  of  p^liament  was 
next  made  for  trying  the  private  prifoners  in  Lon- 
don, and  not  in  Lancaflitre  where  they  were  ta- 
ken in  arms.  This  was  confidered  by  fome  of 
the  beft  lawyers  as  an  alteration  of  the  ancient 
conftitution  of  the  khigdom,  by  which  it  was  fup- 
pofed,  that  every  prifoner  (hould  be  tried  in  the 
place  where  the  offence  was  committed,  as  a  ju- 
ry of  neighbours  would  be  beft  qualified  to  enter 
into  the  nature  of  their  of&nce.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  commiftioners  for  trying  the  rebels 
met  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  when  bills 
were  found  againft  Mr  Forfter,  Mr  Macintofti, 
and  ao  of  theur  confederates.  Forfter  efcaped 
from  Newgate,  and  reached  the  continent  in  (afe- 
ty ;  the  reft  pleaded  not  guilty.  Pitts,  the  keep- 
er of  Newgate,  being  fuipeded  of  having  conni- 
ved at  Forfter's  efcape,  was  tried  for  his  life  but 
acquitted.  After  this,  Macintosh,  and  feveral  o« 
Ihcr  prifoners,  broke  from  Newgatei  hiYing  maf- 
Z  z  z  :(  tere4 
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teredtlfc  keeper  and  turnkq^, 
rcntincl.  The  court  proceeded  to  the  trial  of 
tttofc  that  remained ;  4  or  5  were  hanged,  drawn, 
;in4  quartered  at  Tyburn.  The  judges  appointed 
te  try  the  rebels  at  Liverpool  (bund  a  con  (id  erable 
numner  of  them  jruilty  of  high  treafon  :  2 a  were 
necuted  at  Manchcfter  and  Prefton,  and  about 
J 000  were  tranfported  to  North  America.  The 
rebellion  being  thus  extinguiihed;  the  danger  of 
the  ftate  was  made  a  pretence  for  continuin?  the 
f>arliament  beyond  the  term  fixed  for  its  diflblu- 
tk)n.  An  adt,  therefore,  was  made  by  their  own 
:iuttK)rity,  repealing  that  by  which  they  were  to 
lie  diflbWed  every  third  year,  and  the  term  of 
their  duration  was  extended  to  7  years.  This  at- 
tempt in  any  delegated  body  of  people,  to  increafu 
their  own  power  by  extending  H,  is  contrary  to 
J  he  firft  principles  of  juAice.  If  it  was  right  to 
extend  their  duration  to  7  years,  they  might  alfo 
perpetuate  their  authority  for  ever ;  and  thus  cut 
(t^  even  the  (hadow  of  a  nomination.  This  bill, 
however,  paflfed  both  houfes,  and  all  obje^ions 
to  ii  were  confidered  at  difaffe^ion.  The  people 
Height  murmur  at  this  encroachment,  but  it  was 
too  late  for  redrefs, 

(78.)EliCLAND,  HISTORY  OF,  UKTIL  THE  EKD 
0f  THB    REICN   OF   K.  GlORCE  I.    AND   ACCES- 

sion  OF  K*  George  II.  Domeftic  concerns  be- 
iiig  thus  adjufled,  the  king  refolved  upon  a  voyage 
to  the  continent.  He  forefaw  a  ftorm  gathering 
from  Sweden.  Charies  XII.  was  highly  provoked 
R^MXid  him  for  having  entered  into  a  confederacy 
M^th  the  KulDans  and  Danes  during  his  abfence  at 
JJender,  and  for  having  purchaied  from  the  king 
of  Pennwrk  the  towns  of  Bremen  and  Verdcn, 
iprhlch  conftituted  a  part  of  his  dominions.  In 
confequence  of  this,  Charles  maintained  a  clofe 
iiorrcipondcnce  with  the  dilFatisfitd  fubje*a«  of 
Oreat  Britain ;  and  a  fcheme  was  formed  for  land- 
ing a  confiderable  body  of  Swedifh  toiccs,  with 
the  klnc  at  their  head,  in  fome  part  of  the  iilj:,*], 
where  it  was  expeded  they  would  be  joinect  by 
the  malecontcnts  in  the  kingdom.  Count  Gyllen- 
t>urp,  the  Swediih  minifter  in  London,  was  pecu- 
>iar^  ai^ive  in  the  confpiracy ;  but  being  fci/ed 
with  all  his  papers  by  order  of  the  king,  the  con- 
federacy was  broke  for  that  time.  A  bill,  how- 
rver,  was  paffW  by  the  commons,  forbidding  all 
commerce  with  Sweden ;  the  tratle  with  which 
country  was  at  that  time  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
^uence  to  the  Bnglilh  merchants.  Gcorpe  having 
pafled  through  Holland  to  Hanover,  to  fecurc  his 
German  dominions,  entered  into  a  new  treaty  with 
tlie  Dutch  and  the  regent  of  France,  by  which 
they  agreed  mutually  to  aflift  each  other  in  cafe 
Df  an  invafton ;  and  for  his  further  fecurity,  the 
commons  gi anted  him  L.»50,o6o.  •  But  the  death 
of  the  Swediih  monarch,  who  was  Toon  after  kill* 
ed  n  the  fiege  of  Fredcricfhall,  in  Norway,  put 
an  end  to  all  difquietude  from  that  quarter.  A- 
#nong  the  many  treaties  for  which  this  reign  was 
remarkable,  one  had  been  concluded,  which  was 
called  the  quatirupU  oiHanct.  It  was  agreed  be. 
twcen  the  emperor,  France,  Holland,  and  Bri« 
f am,  that  the  emperor  Oioukl  renounce  all  preten* 
(ions  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  exchange'Sardinia 
♦fjr  Sicily  with  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  that  the  fuc- 
^(flion  to  the  duchiei  pf  Tufcany,  Paia.a,  and 
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and  difarmed  the  '  Placentia,  Ihould  be  iettled  on  the  queen  of  Spa^ 

eldeft  fon,  m  cafe  the  preftmt  po&fiors  ihi 

die  fk-ithottt  male  ifluc.     This  treaty,  bowH 

was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  kiag  of  Spd 

and  cortfequently  it  became  prejudicial  totkeB 

lith,  as  it  imerrupted  the  commerce  with 

kingdom.    A  war  foon  after  commenced  bctn 

Spain  and  the  emperor,  who  was  con6<iefci 

the  principle  contriver  of  tlje  treaty ;  and  a 

rous  body  of  Spaniih  farces  was  f^enC  mto  Itjl 

fnpport  PhiHp's  prctcnfions  in  that  quaiter. 

regent  of  France  attempted  in  vain  to  difi^ 

him,  <tiid  the  king  of  Britain  offered  hii  iBffhii 

with  the  like  bad  fuccefs  ;  their  intcrpo6tioe( 

confidered  as  partial  and  unjuft.     A  Spanijli 

was  then  refolved  on.  A  fquadroa  of  a  a  &ip» 

equipped  with  all  expedition,  the   comxuaj 

which  was  given  to  Sir  George  Byog,  and  af\)l 

to  fail  for  Naples,  at  that  tinoe  threaten  .-d  ^ 

Spaniih  army.    He  was  received  with  the  giU 

joy  by  the  Neapolitans ;  who  infbriDed  hinw 

the  Spaniards,  to  the  amount  of  30,000,  were  I 

actually  landed  in  Sicily.     lo  this  exigence.  4 

affiftance  could  be  given  by  land,  he  reioH 

fail  thither,  fully  determined  to  purfue  tke  ] 

nilh  fleet  in  wtiich  the  army  was  emfo^rkcd. 

on  coming  round  Cape  Faro,  he  percdvtd 

fmall  Spaniih  veifcls ;  and  ptirfutog  them  eld 

they  led  him  to  their  n^ain  Beet», which,  b( 

noon,  he  difcovered  in  line  of  battle*  axBotfl 

in  all  to  a;  fail.    The  Spaniards,  however, 

withdanding  of  their  fuperiority  in  norebc^ 

tempted  to  fail  away :  but  finding  it  icnpal 

to  make  their  cfcape,  they  kept  up  a  runniaft ' 

and  the  commanders  behaved  with  err  at  cfl< 

and  adtivitv ;  in  fpitc  of  which,  they  wetc 

ken  except  three,  which  were  prefirrvcd  if 

ctmdiiet  of  their  vice-admiral  CarsmoCv  a 

ot  Ireland.    Sir  George  Byng  behaved  unti 

cafuwi  with  great  prudence  and   reH»lmtoo; 

the  king  wrote  him  a  letter  with  his  owa 

approving  his  condud.    The  rupture  *ki 

was  thought  to  be  favourable  to  the  iatcrd 

the  pretender ;  and  it  was  hoped,  that  by  1 

(iRam  e  of  cardiual  Alberoni  the  6pam(h  mi 

a  new  infurreftijn   m'ght  be  excited  in  Ecjfi 

The  duke  cf  Ormond  was  fixed  upon  to  c 

this  cxpctiition  ;  and  he  obtained  from  tb^^i 

nifli  court  a  fleet  of  ten  ihips  of  war  afid  ! 

porti,  having  on  board  6000  regular  troops 

arms  for  11,000  more-    But  fortune  wa»  9i 

unfavourable  as  ever.    Having  fct  iail,  and 

cceded  as  far  as  Cape  Finiftcrre,  he  wasencon 

ed  by  a  violent  ftorm,  which  difikbicd  bi»  i 

and  fruftrated  the  expedition.     This  mis&Tl 

together  with  the  bad  fuccefaof  the  ^aaift 

in  Sicily  and  other  parts  of  £01  opc»  intoed 

lip  to  wi(h  for  a  ceflatkin  of  arms  ;  and  be 

conlirnted  to  fign  the  quadruple  aUuoicc,  by 

means  peace  was  again  reftored  to  Eurppe. 

quiliity  being  thus  eftablifiicd,  the  mimfyi 

ceedod  to  fecure  the  dependency  of  t^^ift 

liament  on  that  of  EngUnd.    One  Haorio- 

nefley  had  appealed  to  the  Britifli  boofe  of 

from  a  decree  made  by  the  iriffi  pecis»  md 

decree  was  reverW.    The  Bribfii  pceet 

the  barons  of  the  exchequer  ia  Iid^  to  pnf 

Anneflty  in  poflcffiofl  of  the  lands  he  had  K* 
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decree  of  Ue  lordsof  that  kingdom.  The  bi-  (hould  be  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  and  fiiould  at 
•  obeyed  tbii  order ;  and  the  Irilh  peers  pa£>  any  time  be  redeemable  by  parKament.  Fortheie 
a  vote  againft  thcm»  as  having  attempted  to  purposes  a  bill  pafled  both  houfes.  But  now  came 
liniih  the  juft  privileges  of  the  parliament  of  the  part  of  the  fcheme  big  with  fraud  and  ruio» 
land ;  and  at  the  fame  time  ordered  the  barons    As  the  direAors  of  the  South  Sea  company  could 

not  of  themfclves  be  fuppofcd  to  poflefs  fo  much 
money»  as  was  fufficient  to  buy  up  the  debts  o€ 
the  nation*  they  were  empowered  to  raifie  U  bjr 
opening  a  fubicription  to  an  imaginary  (cheme  ityr 
trading  in  the  South  feas ;  from  which  commerce 
immenfe  advantages  were  promifed»  and  (till  great- 
er expeded  by  the  rapacious  credulity  of  the  peo- 
ple. All  the  creditors  of  government)  therefore^ 
were  invited  to  come  in,  and  exchange  their  fe- 
curities,  viz.  the  fecurity  of  government  for  that 
of  the  South  Sea  company.  The  diredtors'  books 
were  no  fooner  opened  for  the  firft  fubfcription^ 
than  crowds  came  to  make  the  exchange  of  go> 
vemment  (lock  for  South  Sea  ftock.  1^  ddu- 
(ion  was  artfully  continued  and  fpread.  Subfcrip* 
tions  in  a  few  days  fold  for  double  the  price  the^ 
had  been  bought  at<  The  fcheme  fucceeded  be- 
yond even  the  projector's  hopes,  and  the  tH^ole 
nation  was  infe^ed  with  a  fpirit  of  avaricious  eo- 
terprife^  The  infatuation  prevailed ;  the  (lock  io- 
creafed  to  a  furpriQng  degree,  even  to  near  tea 
times  the  value  of  what  it  was  firft  bought  for. 
After  a  few  months,  however,  the  people  waked 
from  their  dream  of  riches ;  and  found  that  all 
the  advanuges  they  expedled  were  merely  imagi* 
lury,  .while  thou(ands  of  families'  were  involved 
in  one  common  ruin.  Many  of  the  dire^ors,  by 
whofe  arts  the  people  were  taught  to  exped  fuch 
great  benefits  from  a  traffic  to  the  South  feas,  had 
am.)ired  conliderable  fortunes  by  the  credulity  of 
the  public.  It  was  fome  confoUtion,  however, 
to  the  people,  to  find  the  parliament  fliaring  in  the 
general  indignation,  and  refolving  to  drip  thofe 
unjuft  plunderers  of  their  poffeffions.  Orders 
were  firft  given  to  remove  all  the  diredors  of  the 
South  Sea  company  from  their  feats  in  parliament, 
1;  the  feveral,  companies  an  alternative,  either  of  and  the  places  thejr  pofTcfTed  under  government* 
reptiQg  «  lower  inttreft,  namely  5  per  cent,  or  of  The  principal  delinquents  were  punifhed  by  s 
OK  paid  the  principal.  Tlic  different  companies  forfeiture  of  all  fuch  po(re(Iions  and  eftates,  as 
t>fe  rather  to  accept  of  the  diminiihed  intercft  they  tiad  acquired  during  the  continuance  of  this 
m  to  be  paid  the  principal.  The  South  Sea  com-  popular  frenzy.  The  next  care  was  to  redrefs  the 
fiy,  in  particular,  having  augOKntcd  their  loan  fuffcrers.  Several  juft  and  ufeful  refolutions  were 
ttn  millions,  were  coDtciUed  to  receive 500,0001.  taken  by  parliament,  and  a  bill  was  fpeedily  pre- 
Builiy  as  intereft,  inftead  of  6001C00I.  which  pared  for  repairing  the  late  fufferings,  as  far  as 
:y  ufually  received,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  the  infpedion  of  the  legiflature  could  extend.  Of 
rfroors  and  company  of  the  bank,  and  other  the  profit  arifing  from  the  South  Sea  (cheme,  the 
iipanies,  were  contented  to  receive  a  diminUh-  fum  of  7  millions  were  given  back  to  the  original 
aoQuai  intereft  for  their  refpedive  loans  f  all  proprietors ;  feverai  additions  were  made  to  their 
icb  grcatijr  ledeoed  the  debts  of  the  nation,  dividends  out  of  what  was  polTdfed  by  the  com* 
this  fituation  of  things,  one  Blount  a  (crivener  pany  in  their  own  right ;  and  the  remaining  capi« 
>po(ed  to  the  miniftry,  in  the  name  of  the  South  tal  ftock  was  divided  among  the  old  proprietors 
I  company,  to  buy  up  all  the  debts  of  the  dif-  at  the  rate  of  33  per  cent.  In  the  mean  time,  pe- 
nt companies,  and  th\is  for  the  South  Sea  com-  titions  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  pre- 
•y  to  become  the  (ble  creditors  of  the  ftate.  The  fcntcd  to  the  houfe  demanding  juftice ;  and  the 
mt  he  offered  to  government  were  extremely  ad-  whole  nation  feemed  exafpcrated  to  the  higheft 
Uagcottt,  ThcSouthSeacompany  wastoredeem  degree.  Public  credit  fuftained  a  terrible  (hock* 
:debtsof  the  nation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pri-  Sooie  principal  members  of  the  miniftry  wcra 
e  propriclori  who  were  creditors  to  the  govern-  deeply  conoemed  in  tbefe  fraudulent  trtniadioat* 
St,  upon  whatever  terms  they  could  agree  on ;  The  bank  was  drawn  upon  fafter  thin  it  coaki 
i  for  the  iatereft  of  this  money  which  they  had  fupplj ;  and  nothing  was  beani  of  bot  the  riviim 
uredeemedandukeninto  their  own  bandi»  they  ofdifappointnicttt,  aAd  the  cries  of  deQNur.  Br 
ittki  be  ooatcnted  to  be  allowed  by  govermnent  d^rees»  however,  the  ctk€t»  of  this  terrible  cali*- 
»cr  cen.  Cor  fix  jcarij  after  whtdubcintordk  vuty  wore  ofl^  and  mattcis  rctvroed  to  their  for- 
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be  taken  under  the  cufiody  of  the  black  rod. 
the  other  hand,  the  houfe  of  lords  in  England 
ilred,  that  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Ire- 
i  had  aded  with  great  courage  aiid  fidelity ; 
i  ad  JrefTcd  the  king  to  fignify  his  approbation 
their  condu^,  by  fome  marks  of  his  favour, 
complete  their  intention,  a  bill  was  prepared, 
which  the  Irifh  houfe  of  lords  was  deprived  of 
right  of  final  jurifdidtion.  This  bill  was  op- 
ed in  both  houfes,  but  particularly  by  the 
omens.  It  was  there  alTcrted  by  Mr  Pitt,  that 
rould  only  increafe  the  power  of  the  Englifh 
rrs,  who  were  akeady  but  too  formidable. 
Uungerford  demonftrated,  that  the  Irifh  lords 
1  always  exerted  their  power  of  finally  deciding 
ifcs.  Notwithftanding  all  oppofition,  the  bill 
I  carried  by  a  great  majority,  and  ioon  after 
xived  the  royal  affeit.  This  bbw  was  feverely 
I  by  the  Irifh  ;  but  was  by  no  means  fo  great  as 
it  which  the  Engliih  about  this  time  felt  from 
;  South  Sea  (cheme,  which  commenced  in  the 
the  fear  1721.  To  explain  this  as  concifely  as 
Sbh:,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  ever  fincc  the 
solution  under  king  William,  the  government 
t  having  fufficient  Supplies  granted  by  parlia- 
nt,  or  what  was  granted  requiring  time  to  be 
kCtedf  they  were  obliged  to  borrow  money 
m  feverai  different  companies  of  merchants ; 
i  ^oioog  the  r.eft,  from  that  company  which 
deti  to  the  South  Sea.  In  17 16,  the  govern- 
tit  was  indebted  to  this  company  about  nine 
Ihona  and  an  half  of  money  ;  for  which  they 
iotfd  at  the  rate  of  6  percent,  intereft.  As 
•  company  was  not  the  only  one  to  which  go- 
mment  was  indebted.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  lor- 
fd  a  defign  of  IcfTcning  the  national  debts,  by  gi- 
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mcr  tranqiiillfty.  A  new  war  with  Spain  commea 
ced.  Admiral  Holier  was  fcnt  to  South  America 
to  intercept  the  Spartifh  galleons :  but  the  Spa- 
niards being  apprifcd  of  his  defign,  relanded  thtir 
treafure*  The  greateft  part  of  the  Britifti  fleet 
fent  on  that  expedition  was  rendered  entirely  un- 
fit for  fervice.  The  fcamen  were  cut  otf  in  great 
numbers  by  the  malignity  of  the  climate  and  the 
length  of  the  voyage,  while  the  admiral  himfelf 
is  faid  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart.  To  reta- 
liate thefe  hoftilities,  the  Spaniards  undertook  the 
ficge  of  Gibraltar ;  but  with  as  little  fuccefo  on 
their  fide.  In  this  difpute  France  offered  her  me- 
diation ;  and  fuch  a  reconciPiation  as  treaties  could 
procure  was  the  confequence  ;  a  temporary  peace 
enfued  ;  both  fides  only  watching  an  opportunity 
to  renew  hoftilities  with  advantage.  Soon  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  parliament  in  1727,  the 
king  refolvcd  to  vifit  his  elci^oral  dominions  of 
Hanover.  Having  appointed  a  regency  in  his  ab- 
fence,  he  embarked  for  Holland,  and  lay  upon 
hii  landing  at  a  little  town  called  roet.  Next  day, 
he  proceeded  on  his  journey ;  and  in  two  days 
more,  between  10  and  11  at  night,  arrived  at 
Delden,  to  all  appearance  in  pdrfe<5\  health.  He 
fupped  there  very  heartily,  and  continued  his 
journey  early  the  next  n^orning  ;  biit  between  8 
and  9  ordered  his  coach  to  ftop.  It  being  percei- 
ved that  one  of  his  hands  lay  motionlefs,  monfieur 
Fabrice,  who  had  formerly  been  fervant  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  and  who  now  attended  king 
George,  attempted  to  quicken  the  circulation,  by 
chafing  it  between  his  own.  As  this  had  noefTcdt, 
the  furgeon  who  followed  on  horfeback  was  call- 
ed, and  he  rubbed  it  with  fpirits.  Soon  after,  the 
king's  tongue  began  to  fwcll,  and  he  had  juft 
ftrength  enough  to  bid  them  haftcn  to  Ofnaburgh. 
Then,  f;ining  iafenfible  info  Fabricc's  arms,  he 
never  recovered ;  but  expired  about  1 1  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age  and 
r3th  of  bis  reign.  His  body  was  conveyed  to 
Hanover,  and  interred  among  his  anceftors. 
(79.)  England,   history   or,   until   the 

END  OF  WaLPOLS's  ADMINISTRATION.     On  thc 

acceflion  of  George  H.  the  two  great  parties  into 
which  the  nation  had  fo  long  been  divided,  again 
changed  their  names,  and  were  now  called  thc 
lourt  and  country  parties.  Throughout  the  great- 
eft  part  of  this  reign,  there  fcem  to  have  been  two 
objects  of  controveriy,  which  rofe  up  in  debate  at 
every  feffion,  and  tried  the  ftrength  of  the  oppo< 
ncnts;  thefe  were  the  national  debt,  and  thc 
number  of  forces  to  be  kept  in  pay.  Thc  govcm- 
raent  on  the  king's  acceflion  owed  more  than  30 
millions  fterling ;  and  though  there  was  a  long 
continuance  of  profound  peace,  yet  this  fum  was 
conftantly  increafing.  It  was  much  wondered  at 
by  the  country  party  how  this  could  happen,  and  it 
was  as  conftantly  the  bufinefs  of  the  court  to  give 
plaulible  rcafons  for  thc  incrcafe.  Thus  demands 
for  new  fupplies  were  made  every  feffion  of  par* 
liamcnt,  cither  for  thc  purpofc  of  fecuring  friends 
upon  the  continent,  or  guarding  the  kingdom 
from  internal  confpiracies,  or  of  enabling  thc  mi* 
niftry  to  aft  vtgoroufly  in  conjunaion  with  thc 
powers  m  alliance  abroad.  It  was  in  vain  alleged, 
that  thofe  experices  were  incurred  without  pre- 
Iciencc  or  ncc^lfity ;  and  that  thc  incrcafe  of  the 
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national  debt,  by  multiplying  and  increafiaf  tax«, 
would  at  laft  become  an  intolerable  burden  to  tlx 
poor.  Thefe  arguments  were  offiared,  c»ivafle4 
and  rejeded  ;  the  court  party  was  conflaotlf  vicv 
tonolis,  and  every  demand  was  granted  vH 
cheeifulnefs  and  profufion.  Thc  nexi  thing  •op- 
thy  of  notice  in  the  reign  of  -George  II.  is  tte 
charitable  corporation*  A  fociety  of  men  had  Wi 
ted  themfelves  into  a  company  by  ttiis  name ;  at 
their  profefTed  intention  was  to  lend  money  at  |^, 
gal  intereft  to  the  poor  upon  fmall  pk?dges,  24t 
to  perfons  of  higher  rank  upon  proper  (ccaria^ 
Their  capital  was  at  firft  limited  to  L.3o,oootfcil 
they  afterwards  incrrafcd  it  to  L.6oc,cco.  Ti 
money  was  fupplied  by  fubfcription,  and  the  ca 
of  conduding  the  capital  was  iotruflcd  to  a  popff 
number  of  diredors.  This  company  havii^ 
tinued  for  more  than  10  years,  the  caihier,  Genift 
Robinfon,  member  for  Marlow,  and  the 
houfe  keeper,  John  Thomfon,  diiappeared  ia 
day.  L.500,000  of  capital  were  found  to  be( 
of  embezzled,  by  means  which  the  pfx>pnekff 
could  not  difcover.  They  therefore  in  a  prtM 
reprefented  to  the  houfe  the  manner  in  wluciiAl|i 
had  been  defrauded,  and  the  diftrels  to  wlncfa 
ny  of  the  petitioners  were  redoccd.  A  ka^ 
committee  being  appointed  to  examine  iatoflli 
grievance,  a  moft  iniquitous  fcenc  of  fraud 
foon  di (covered,  which  had  been  carried  oafcf 
Thomfon  and  Robinfon,  in  concert  with  kmtm 
the  diredors  for  embezzling  the  ra{^tal  andck*^ 
ing  the  proprietors.  Many  perfons  of  rank 
quality  were  concerned  in  this  infamous  con( 
cy  ;  and  even  fome  of  the*  firft  charaders  ii  ri^ 
nation  did  not  efcape  cenfure.  No  leis  thttlv 
members  of  parliament  were  expelled  for  the 
fordid  ads  of  knavery.  .  Sir  Robert  Suttoi,  8f 
Archibald  Grant,  and  Geoz^e  Robinfon,  for  iM 
frauds  in  the  managen^ent  of  the  charitable  co^' 
i-ation  fcbeme ;  Dennis  Bond,  and  feijcaot  ~ 
for  a  fraudulent  fale  of  thc  late  unfortunate oi' 
of  Derwcntwarter's  eftate;'and,  John  Wvdtf 
Hackney,  for  forgery.  It  was  at  this  time 
in  the  houfe  of  lords,  that  not  one  fhilliog  of llf 
forfeited  eftates  was  ever  applied  to  thc  imiarf 
the  public,  but  became  the  reward  of  fraodcteK 
and  venality.  This  happened  in  the  year  17311. 
in  i73if  a  fcbeme  was  formed  by  Sir  RoM 
Walpole  of  fixing  a  general  excife.  He  tntrodnol 
it  by  recounting  the  frauds  pradifcd  by  the&dos 
in  London  that  were  employed  in  idling  tki^ 
merican  tobacco.  To  prevent  thefe  fraiui^te 
propofed,  that  inftead  of  having  the  cuftofusl^ 
vied  in  the  ufual  manner  upon  tobacco,  aO  ho» 
after  to  be  imported  flionld  be  lodged  in  va^ 
houfes  appointed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  oAotf 
of  the  crown ;  and  (hoold  from  thence  be  w^ 
upon  paying  the  duty  of  4d.  per  pound,  «^ 
the  proprietor  found  a  purcbafer.  This  propiAl 
raifed  a  violent  ferment  both  within  doors  vi 
without.  At  laft,  the  fiiry  of  the  peq)k  wK 
worked  up  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  the  par&OK^ 
houfewasfurrounded  by  multitudes,  who  intuaidh 
ted  the  miniftry,  and  compelled  them  to  drop  Ike 
defign.  Thc  mifcarriage  of  the  bill  was  cefebratei 
with  public  rejoicings  in  London  and  Weftausis^ 
and  the  minifter  was  burnt  in  efiigy  by  the  pop*' 
lace  at  London.    On  tht9  occ^fion  aaattcmpi** 
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ik  t<^  tepcil  the  feptcT*ti(Al  btl),  sml  bvfn^  b^tclt 

;  \,vtihftaQii*rig  the  warmth  til  tht?  uppirfitiun, 
jiqmulry,  rxcrtcd  dl  tlitir  J^rtngth,  wtic  vic- 
tim <ntt  tbc  irvolion   w?m  fuppr^^lTtd  b/  the 
If.    iiowFvtr,  Jh  oa  l(in  cw^ctllofi,  the  cnmu 
fci-mci:!  ti>  hiivt*  gaifKtl  flrciigtb,  it  wm. 
ppjprr  ta  diflblve  the  p*ifli^imtTit ;  »n<i 
Wii  oilM  by  the   f^mc   prt^Umatioa* 
imr  difpari*«  wric  oairitt!  uti  in  thisi  p.irha- 
.::  fonticr*     New  fubjea^  of  cwniro- 
i  (.vtry  d-iVi  anil  bm!^   fides  were  ed* 
lijU!  them*     A  convetHum  jgre^d  on  by 
iftry  at  the  Rratio  with  Ji^patn,  became  art 
■'  rn  aJtcrcalion.    By  this  ihc  cmut  of 
to  pity  L^^^iOco  tu  thi:  Eu^iith,  as 
jCliOii  tiir  all  dcmarids  j  and  tci  difchargc 
'   til  fovif  months  from  the  day  of  ratifi- 
Ttiiii,  however,  was  cotiUdcred  as  not 
Qt  to  the  damages  thai  had  been  fu named, 
fwrrc  hid  to  anriount  to  L. 3 40, coo.     Oti 
ifion  the  minil!cr  was  provolted  into  uo- 
'  emcRec*  and  branded  the  oppolite  party 
appclliUion  of  traitors.     The  mHiillry, 
were  victt^rious  i  and  the  country  party 
ithcmfelvea  oat-numlKred  and  outvoted 
drtKitet  rcfoked  to  withdraw  forever; 
being  thus  left  without  oppoCuion,  look 
tun  it  y  of  pAnTtng  IcTcral  ulttul  Uwa  in 
ftbfcnsrc,  in  order  to  render  the  oppofile 
")tlf  or  coritempUble.     In  1739,  ii  new 
imetjced  witli  Spain*    Ever  finte  iUt  treaty 
\U  the  Spaniards  in  Anicnca  had  mfulted 
ffled  the  commcice  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
lilh  merchants  had  endeavoured  to  carry 
icit  trade  in  their  dorriinions.     Aa  a  right 
t^g  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Cam  peachy, 
by  the  Bntifli,  gave  them  frequent  op- 
k%  of  pnfhing  in  contrabaod  commoditkt 
coTjtinent,  the  Spaniard^j  refolved  to  put 
\  the  cfil,  hf  refuiing  liljerty  to  cut  log- 
I  that  place.     The  Spanifh  guarda-coflas 
led  their  fever  it  ics  upon  the  Britilh,  and 
^y  Britilli  fubje^i  weie  fcnt  to  dig  in  the  mines 
^'  ^jfu    One  rcmonftrancc  followed  another  to 
u-t  of  Madfid  ;  but  the  only  anfwers  given 
rgixififs  of  inquiry,  %vhich  produced  00  re^ 
(iRm    In  i7J9v  v,Ar  was  dedared  with  all 
libltmnity  ;  and  foon  afteft  ^idmiral  Vernon, 
'ifhipR  only,  dcftioyed  all  the  fortilicatbns 
%Q  Ik'llof  and  c;imc  away  vi^orious  with 
Itlic  lofs  of  4  man.   Aa  the  war  was  tbua  fuc- 
be^uni  fupplle«  were  cheer fuUy  granted 
■fceute  it  with  all  im^giiuiblc  vh^QUf^    Corn- 
et An  Ton  wa^  fent  wUb  a  Jquadron  of  thi  pi 
Iref^  Ibc  enemy  m  the  South  rrt&»  uitd  to 
cnte  oct^adonally  with  admiral  Vemou  a- 
i  the  idhmu*  of  Baric  o,    Thii  fquadron  waa 
I^Exied  la  A^  A  fubordinate  part  to  a  formidable 
'     i,il  wm  to  be  JcRi  againft  New  Sp:iin  ; 
.11  the  miftnanagemeut  of  the  miniflryi 
ftljaeic  tchemcs  were  fru  ft  rated.    Anfon  waf 
t  till  too  htte  iu  the  Jeafon  ;  he  then  fetout 
!  ihipi  oi  the  line,  afrig ate,  and  two  ilore- 
[with  about  1400  men.    Coming  into  the 
[^Sgulh  fc4#  it  a  very  wrong  featon  of  the 
encountered  the  molt  terrible  florms; 
Vpl  d]fp<rlcd|  atid  hh  crew  deplorably 
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.irtliaed  with  the  fcurvy  j  Co  that  with  much  dlf- 
tieulry  he  gained  the  delightful  iHand  of  Jttai^  Fet< 
nandci.     ilere  he  was  joined  by  one  Ibip  and  a 
frigate  of  7  gun***    Fioifi  ihtiice  fdiUn^c  atonj^  the 
coaft  of  Ciitlr,  he  plundcied  finil  burnt  the  lown 
of  Pa  it  J,     He  next  trav  tried  I  he  great  p;^dHc  o- 
ccan,  in  hope-i  of  metticiiC  witb  one  of  the  m* 
metifely  rich  galleons  that  trade  from  the  Philip* 
pint  dUndi  to  Mexic^j,     (laving  reficlhevl  Uh  men 
at  the  iiLind  of  Titiian,  he  fet  forward  for  China  % 
and  retumuig  the  fame  way  be  camc^  at  laft  dif- 
covered  the  gaLleo[i«     Her  he  engaged  and  took  i 
and  with  thiu  prize*  valued  at  L.3 13,000^  together 
with  other  captures  to  the  value  of  about  m  much 
more,  he  returned  home  after  a  voyage  of  three 
years.     By  thia  expedition  the  public  fuflained 
the  lofs  of  a  Bne  fquadron  of  (hips,  but  a  few  tu- 
dividual!*  became  poiTtfTed  of  imtnenfe  fortutica-. 
The  other  expedition  ended  more  unfortunately. 
The  armament  confiJted  of  19  Ihipi  of  the  line* 
and  a!  mull  an  e<|ual  number  oL  frigates «  furnished 
with  ail  kinds  ot  w^irlikc  ft  ores,  near  15,000  fea- 
men,  and  as  many  land  forces^  The  molt  ian^ulnc 
hopes  of  fuccefa  were  entrrtained  5  but  the  muVif- 
try  detained  the  fleet  without  atiy  vifible  reaforTt 
till  the  ffafon  for  a^^iion  in  America  wa-;  almoft 
oven     At  lat^t  hfiwevc^rj  they  aaivtd  before  tlit^ 
we.*! thy  city  of  CariSi^igcna.    They  foan  iKCame 
mailers  of  the  flrong  fortft  which  Oefcnded  the 
h:irbour.     But  though  by  this  means  they  advan- 
ced a  ^ood  deal  nearer  the  town,  they  Lmnd  $fca 
diJiicuities  ftiil  before  tbem.   It  was  alTcited*  ili:it 
the  fleet  could  not  lie  near  enQUi;h  to  batter  the 
titwn,  and  therefore  the  remain  in  g  fortii  mull  be 
attempted  by  fctlade*  Thiii  d;ingerous  ej^pehmcut 
was  tried  ;  the  guides  were  lliin  by  the  enemy'fl 
fire,  and  then  the  forces  mi  ft  00k  their  wny.     In* 
(lead  of  attempting  the  wciktlt  jiUce  of  the  fort^ 
they  attacked  the  ftrongeft,  and  where  they  were 
expofed  to  tbe  fire  of  the  whole  town.  Their  fca* 
ling  ladder*,  were  two  Ibort;  ai)d*  at  Lift|  after 
bearing  a  dreadful   lire  with  great  refolution  for 
fome  houra,  they  retreated,  leavin.^  6ocj  men  dead 
on  the  fpot*    The  terrors  of  the  ciimaEc  now  be- 
gan to  be  more  dreadful  than  thole  of  war.    The 
rainy  feafon  commenced  with  fuch  violence,  that 
it  was  impoffible  for  the  troops  to  coiiiiuuc  their 
encampment*    To  thcfe  calamities  waa  added  tbe 
dificnfion  between  the  fca  and  land  commandetf^i 
who  blamed  each  other,  and  at  lalt  could  be  qrI^ 
brought  to  agree  in  one  morti lying  meafure,  viir, 
to  re-iaibark  the  troops,  and  with^lraw  them  .if 
quick  as  pollibic*     The  mtfcarriage  of  this  ciiier- 
prife  prod  deed  the  greateft  difcouttints  i  elpcclally 
another  caufci  of  compUmt  were  now  joined  wiiu 
it^    Sir  Jnhn  Korria  had  twice  failed  to  the  coaft 
of  Spain,  xt  the  head  of  a  very  powerful  quad  run, 
without  doing  any  thing  to  the  purpole>    The 
eotfimcrcc  of  Erit.nn  wa*  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
Spafid!}  privateers,  who  had  taken  407  iliip^v  dnce 
the  conimciicement  of  th^  war  ;  while  the  Br  if  i  lit 
fleets  fccmcd  to  be  quite  in^idivc,  and  to  fufln' 
one  bf«  after  another,  ivithout  endeavouriog  in 
the  lead  to  m,ikc  proper  aprifaN.    Thefc  difc^n* 
tent^i  burlt  ail  at  once  upon  Sir  Robert  Wftlpok  ; 
a  majority  in  tlte  houle  of  commons  wat  formcij 
againft  him  j  he  wai*  created  carl  of  Oxford,  and 
h  c  re  ft j^r-  cd  al  I  hta  t  n\  p  by  mciU  a.    r^  ^^^\^ 
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TcmovBl  of  Sir  Robert  gave  UDiTerlal  fatida^on. 
His  antagonifts  entertained  great  hopes  of  feeing 
bim  punifhed ;  but  he  had  laid  his  fchemes  too 
well  to  be  under  any  apprehcnfion^ ;  and  what 
was  worfey  the  new  miniftiV  were  no  fooner  got  in, 
than  they  trod  in  the  footfteps  of  thofe  they  had 
fo  much  exclaimed  a^ainft.  The  nation  had  now 
became  difgufted  with  naral  operations.  The 
people  wilhed  for  a  renewal  of  their  vidories  m 
rianders,  and  the  king  ardently  joined  in  the  fame 
wffli.  An  army  of  16,000  men  was  therefore 
ihii^ped  over  into  Flanders,  to  take  part  in  the 
<piarreh  that  were  then  banning  on  the  conti- 
nent. Immenfe  triumphs  were  expeAed  from  this 
undertaking ;  but  they  forgot  that .  the  army  was 
not  now  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
To  trace  the  origin  of  thefe  continental  quarrels, 
it  is  neceflaiT  to  go  back  for  fome  years.  After 
the  duke  or  Orieans,  who  had  been  regent  of 
France,  died,  caidinal  Fleuiij  undertook  to  fettle 
the  confufion  in  which  the  kingdom  was  then  in- 
volved. Under  him  France  repanxd  her  loflei» 
and  enriched  herfdf  by  commerce.  During  thc 
long  interval  of  peace  which  this  minifter's  coun- 
cils had  procur^  for  Europe,  two  powers,  till 
now  unregarded,  began  to  attract  the  notice  and 
jealoufy  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  Thefe  were 
Ruflia  and  Pruflia.  The  other  dates  were  but  lit- 
tle prepared  to  renew  war.  Thc  empire  remain- 
ed under  the  government  of  Charles  VI.  who  had 
been  placed  upon  the  throne  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  Sweden  contmued  to  languilh  from  the 
deitrudive  projeds  of  Charles  XII.  Denmark  was 
powerful  enough,  but  inclined  to  peace;  and  part 
of  Italy  (till  remained  fubjeA  to  thofe  princes  who 
had  been  impofed  upon  it  by  foreign  treaties.  All 
thefe  ftates,  however,  continued  to  enjoy  a  pro- 
found peace,  until  the  death  of  Auguftus  king  of 
Poland,  by  which  a  general  flame  was  once  more 
kindled  in  Europe.  The  emperor,  aflfifted  by  the 
arms  of  Ruffia,  declared  for  the  clcAor  of  Saxony, 
fon  to  the  deceafed  king.  On  the  other  hand, 
France  declared  for  Stantflaus,  who  had  long  be- 
fore been  nominated  king  of  Poland  by  Charies 
XII.  of  Sweden,  and  whofe  daughter  the  king 
of  France  had  fince  married.  Staniflaus  was 
gladly  received  at  Dantzic,  and  acknowledged 
king  of  Poland;  but  here  he  was  befieged  by 
10,000  RulTians,  the  city  taken,  and  he  himfelf 
with  difficulty  made  his  efcapc.  France,  however, 
ftill  refolved  to  afBft  him;  as  this,  it  was  thought, 
would  be  the  molt  effectual  method  of  diftremng 
thc  houfc  of  Auftria.  Thefe  views  of  France  were 
feconded  by  Spain  and  Sardinia,  both  of  which 
hoped  to  grow  rich  by  the  fpoils  of  Auflria.  A 
French  army,  therefore,  over-ran  the  empire,  un- 
der the  conduft  of  old  marlhal  Villars ;  while  thc 
duke  of  Montemar,  the  Spanifh  general,  was  e- 
qually  viAorious  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
emperor  was  foon  obliged  to  fue  for  peace ;  which 
was  granted,  but  Stanillaus  was  negie<ftcd  in  the 
treaty.  It  was  ftipulatcd  that  he  Ihould  renounce 
all  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  for  which  thc 
emperor  gratified  France  with  thc  duchy  of  Lor- 
raine and  fome  other  valuaWe  territories.  The 
emperor  Charles  VI.  dyiog  0<5t.  30,  1740,  thc 
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THE  French  court  began  to  think  thb  a  bimik 
opportunity  for  exerting  their  ambition.  Rq^ 
lefs  of  treaties,  therefore,  paiticniarly  tkloN 
the  Pragmatic  SanShn^  br  which  the  hte  eap» 
ror^s  dominions  were  fettled  opoo  his  dsigifi^ 
Mary  Thercia,  they  caufed  the  dcdorof  ^ 
to  be  crowned  emperor.  Thostbeqaa^ofOd 
gary,  was  at  once  ftripped  of  her  iQheril»ct,al 
left  for  a  whole  year  dcicrted  by  all  Europe,  a 
without  any  hopes  of  fuccour .  At  the  &bk  tU 
ihe  loft  the  province  of  Silefia  by  an  imiptioid 
the  young  king  of  PnifEa,  who  renewed  bii  m 
tennons  to  that  province,  of  which  his  tssM 
had  been  unjuftly  deprived.  Prance,  SnooTt  m 
Bavaria,  attackeid  the  reft  of  her  dominioci:  ■ 
tain  was  the  only  ally  that  (eeined  wtltiBftoa 
her;  in  which,  however,  Sardinia,  Holhadtd 
Ruffia, foon  after  concurred.  ItmuftbeovsedB 
Britain  had  no  other  reafon  for  interfering  iou 
difputes,  than  that  the  fecnrity  of  thedeftom 
Hanover  depended  upon  nicely  bahgdagthtj 
fereht  interefts  of  the  empire;  atid  tbtdm 
were  willing  to  gratify  the  king.  His  ra^«M 
formed  the  pariiament,  that  he  hid  fent  a  M 
of  Britifh  forces  into  the  Netherlands,  wfeitM 
had  augmented  by  16,000  Hanoverians,  to  a 
a  diverfton  upon  the  dominions  of  France,  *i 
vour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary.  When  the « 
plies  came  to  be  conlidered,  by  whj^  tbh  a 
tional  number  of  Hanoverian  troops  wasiorcoj 
pay  from  Britain  for  defending  their  cm  am 
moft  violent  parliamentary  debates  enfatri;! 
the  miniftry  carried  their  poitotby  the  (ht™ 
numbers.  But  however  prgudtaal  thefe  cfl 
nental  meafurcs  might  be  to  the  true  falcw 
Great  BriUin,  they  effeauallyretricTed  the  d 
of  Hungary's  defperate  afl&irfi,  and  foon  h^ 
turn  the  fcale  of  vf^kory  on  her  fide.  ThcM 
were  driven  out  of  Bohemia.  Her  genmi,  jsj 
Charies,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  iiwdrfj 
dominions  of  Bavaria.  Her  rival,  Ac  "H 
emperor,  was  obliged  to  fly  before  he;  o^l 
ing  abandoned  by  his  allies,  and  fbipped  f«j 
his  hereditary  dominions,  retired  to  Frw 
where  he  lived  in  obfcurity.  In  the  mm  M 
the  Britifti  and  Hanoverian  armyadraKcisj 
der  to  dk&.  a  junaion  with  that  of  pfiaceC^ 
Lorrain,  in  which  cafe  they  would  have  oaH 
bered  their  enemies.  To  prevent  this,  tke  m 
oppofed  an  army  of  60,000  men,  under tb<eflj 
mand  of  the  marihal  de  NoaiHes,  '^^^^P*^ 
troops  on  the  eaft  fide  of  that  river.  Tk  Wl 
army  was  commanded  by  the  cari  of  ^J 
had  learned  thc  art  of  war  under  the  jrat  paj 
Eugene ;  neverthdcfa,  he  fiiiered  httuetf »] 
tnclofed  by  the  enemy  on  every  fide,  near  flfl 
gen.  See  jOettikgen,  N**a.  Inthii6«»aj 
the  whole  army,  with  ttic  king  hmrfplf,  v^J 
by  this  time  anived  in  the  camp,  niiift  ha^ 
taken,  had  the  French  behav«!  yrith  prM 
Their  impetuofity,  however,  hftd  the  bJ 
They  paflcd  a  defile  which  th2;^«^^5 
cofrtentcd  themfclvcs  with  goaimg ;  a™?  n 
the  condua  of  tlie  dtikc  of  Grrtnoii^  tt«ff J9 
charged  thc  Britifh  foot  ^'•^t^JJ^'^  Jj 
were  received  with  great  reftiptew>f'*y^*^ 
obliged  to  repafs  the  Maync  ^'^[jj^ 
and  thc  lofs  t      '  **" 
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I  wereviAonoUA  hi  this  engJigcmeBti  the  French  tempt  thm  to  the  former.  His  coMCfff  a  (hip  at 
re  very  little  difconcerted  by  it.  They  oppo-  60  guns,  was  fo  difablcd  in  an  engagement  with 
prince  Charlesy  and  interrupted  his  attempts  an  EugllAi  m^n  of  war,  that  it  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Breft,  while  he  continued  his  coorfe  to  tl^ 


pafi  the  Rhine.  In  Italy  they  alfo  gained  fomc 
raotiges ;  biU  their  chief  hopes  were  placed  on 
intended. in vallon  of  England.  From  the  vio- 
cc  of  parliamentary  difputes  in  England,  France 
1  been  perfuaded  that  the  country  was  ripe  for 
nrolutitm,  and  only  wanted  the  preience  of  the 
tender  to  bring  about  a  change.  An  invaHon 
I  tbtfrcfore  a^ti%lly  prqjeded.  The  troops  dcf- 
xi  for  the  expedition  amounted  to  15,000;  and 
paratioDs  were  made  for  embarking  them  at 
oldrk  and  fomc  of  the  ports  neareft  to  England, 
ler  the  c^  of  the  young  pretender.  The  duke 
Roqoefiuile,  with  10  (hips  of  the  line,  was  to 
them  lafely  landed  on  the  oppolhe  (bore,  and 

famous  count  Saxe  was  to  command  them 
en  landed.  But  the  whole  proje^  was  difcon* 
ted  by  the  appearance  of  Sir  John  Norris,  who 
li  I  faperior  fleet  made  up  to  attack  them.  The 
Qch  fleet  was  obliged  to  put  back;  a  very  hard 
:  of  wind  damaged  their  tranfports  beyond  re- 
b;  and  the  French,  now  firuftratcd  in  their 
noe  of  a  fudden  defcent,  openly  declared  war. 
c  national  joy  for  Sir  John  Norris's  fuccefsy 
refer,  was  fbon  damped  by  the  mifcarriage  of 
nirals  Matthews  and  Leftock;  who,  through 
Hiiinderftandtng  between  themfelves,  fuffered 
rencb  fleet  of  34  fail  to  elcape  them  near  iTou- 
In  the  Netherlands  the  Britifl)  arms  were 
iHicd  With  ftill  worfe  fuccefs*    The  French 

there  afltrmbled  an  army  of  110,000  men, 
unanded  by  count  Saxe,  natural  fon  to  the  late 
I  of  Poland,  an  officer  of  great  experience, 
e  Hoglifli  were  headed  by  the  duke  of  Cum- 
^»d,  who  had  an  inferior  army,  and  was  much 
^orin  the  knowledge  of  war  to  the  French  ge- 
^*  Count  Saxe,  therefore,  carried  all  before 
!*  hi  1743,  he  befteged  Fribourg,  and  in  the 
inning  of  the  campaign  1^44,  invefted  the 
y  city  of  Toumay.  To  fave  this  place,  if 
Afc>  th^  allies  refolTed  to  hazard  an  engage- 
>t;  and  on  this  eniued  the  bloody  battle  of 
*woy,  in  which  the  allies  left  on  the  field  of 
Je  near  11,000  men,  and  the  French  almoft  an 
>l  number.  In  confeqdence  of  this  yidory, 
"nay  was  foon  after  taken  by  the  French.  To 
oce  this  bad  fnccefs,  however,  admirals  Row- 
wd  Warren  had  retrieved  the  honour  of  the 
•ft  flag,  and  made  feveral  rich  captures  at  fea. 
■  fortrcls  of  Louiibourg,  a  place  of  great  con- 
•^ncc  to  the  Britiih  commerce,  furrendered  to 
til  Pepp^reU ;  while  a  fhort  time  after,  two 
ich  Zak  lodia  (hips,  and  a  Spaniih  fhtp  from 
i  laden  with  treafure,  pot  into  the  harbour, 
Joiling  it  ftifl  their  own,  and  were  taken.  Du- 
iMs  gleam  of  returning  fuccefs,  Charies  Ed- 
it the  fon  of  James,  the  old  pretender  to  the 
'»h  crown,  refolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  re- 
*!•  what  he  called  his  right.  Being  fumifhed 
I  fomc  money  from  France,  he  embarked  for 
'land  aboard  a  fmall  frigate,  accompanied  by 
»«rotii8  of  Tullibardine,  Sir  Thomas  Sheri- 
'  VJj  ^°I*^  others ;  and  for  the  conqueft  of 
whole  Britifh  empire,  only  brought  with  him 
0  officers  and  arms  for  2000  men.  Fortune, 
"JJ^»„*w»ol  not  moictfuroinabic  fca  this  at* 


weftcrn  parts  of  Scotland.    On  the  a7th  of  July 
1745,  he  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Lochaber,  and 
was  foon  joined  by  the  Highlanders  to  the  number 
of  1500 1  the  mioiftry  at  firft  could  fcarcdy  be  in- 
duced to  credit  his  arrival ;  but  when  they  could  no 
longer  doubt  of  it,  they  fent  Sir  John  Cope  with 
a  fmall  bodv  of  forces  to  oppofe  his  progrcfs.    By 
this  time  the  young  adventurer  was  arrived  at 
Perth,  where  he  performed  the  ceremony  of  pro* 
claming  his  father  king  of  Great  Britain.    Froai 
thence  proceedmg  towards  Edinburgh,  and  bis 
forces  continually  increaGng,  he  entered  the  capi- 
tal without  oppofition;  but  was  unable,  from 
want  of  cannon,  to  reduce  the  caftle.    Here  he 
again  proclaimed  his  father ;  and  promified  to  diP* 
folve  the  union^  which  was  conOdered  as  one  of 
the  national  grievances.  In  the  mean  time,  Sir  John 
Cope  being  reinforced  by  two  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, refolved  to  give  the  enemy  battle.    The 
rebels  attacked  him  near  Preftonpans,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  put  him  and  his  troops  to  flight,  with 
the  lofs  of  500  men.   This  vi^ory  gave  the  rebels 
great  influence ;  and  had  the  pretender  marched 
diredly  to  England,  the  confequence  might  have 
been  fatal  to  freedom.    But  he  was  amufcd  by 
the  promife  of  fuccours  which  never  came  ;  and 
thus  induced  to  remain  in  Edinburgh  till  the  fes* 
fon  for  aihion  was  loft.    He  was  joined,  howeveiv 
by  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  lord  Balmerino,  lords 
Cromarty,  Elcho,  Ogilvy,  Pitlligo,  and  the  cl- 
deft  fon  of  lord  Lovat,  who  with  their  vaflals  con* 
(iderably  increafed  his  army.    Lord  Lovat  binl« 
felf,  fo  remarkable  for  his  treachery,  was  an  en- 
thuGaft  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  but  was  un- 
willing to  ad  openly  for  fear  of  the  miniftry.  But 
while  Charles  was  thus  trifling  away  his  time  at 
Edinburgh,  the  Britiih  miniftr^  were  taking  ef* 
fe<5tual  methods  to  oppofe  him:    6000  Dutch 
troops,  that  had  come  over  to  the  afliftance  of  the 
crown,  were  difpatched  northward  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Wade ;  but,  as  it  was  then  faid, 
tbefe  could  lend  no  afliftance,  being  prifoners  of 
France  upon  their  parole,  and  under  engagements 
not  to  oppofe  that  power  for  a  year.    But  how- 
ever this  be,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  foon  after 
arrived  from  Flanders,  and  was  followed  by  ano- 
ther detachment  of  dragoons  and  infantry,  well 
difciplined  and  inured  to  adion ;   and  befldes 
thefe,  volont^rs  offered  themfelves  in  every  pait 
of  the  kingdom.    At  laft,  Charles  refolved  upon 
an  irruption  into  England.  He  entered  that  coun- 
try by  the  weftcrn  border,  and  took  Carlifle ;  af- 
ter which  he  continued  his  march  fouthwards,  ha- 
ving received  aflurances  that  a  confidcrabic  body 
of  forces  would  be  landed  on  the  fouthem  coafts* 
to  make  a  divcrflon  in  hiu  favour.    He  cftabhibed 
his  head  quarters  at  Manchefter,  where  he  was 
joined  by  about  5100  Englifli  formed  into  a  regv- 
mcnt,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Townlcy. 
From  thence  he  purfucd  his  march  to  Derby, intend- 
ing to  go  by  the  way  of  Chefter  into  W^les,  where 
he  hoped  to  be  joined  by  a  great  number  of  male- 
contents;  but  in  this  he  was  prevented  by  the  fac- 
tions among  hts  follo^^ers.    Bein|  uoir  advanced 
A  a  a  a  wiUiiA 
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tirithin  loo  miles  of  London,  that  capital  was  in 
the  utmoft  conftemation ;  and  had  be  proceeded 

-with  the  fame  expedition  he  had  hitherto  ofed, 
perhaps  he  might  have  made  himfelf  matter  of  it. 
But  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  purfuing  this  or 
any  other  rational  plan,  by  the  difcontents  which 

'began  to  prevail  in  his  army.  In  fi&,  the  young 
pretender  was  but  the  nominal  leader  of  his  for- 

'ces;  his  generals,  the  Highland  chiefs,  being  a- 

•verfe  to  fubordination,  and  ignorant  of  command. 

'They  were  now  unanimous  in  their  refolution  to 
return  to  their  own  country,  and  Charles  was  for- 
ced to  comply.  They  retreated  towards  Cailifle 
without  any  lofs ;  and  from  thence  eroding  the 
rivers  Eden  and  Solway,  entered  Scotland.  They 
next  marched  to  Glafgow,  which  they  laid  under 
fevere  contributions.     From  thenee  advancing  to 

'  Stirling,  they  were  joined  by  Lord  Lewts  Gor- 
don, at  the  head  of  fome  forces  which  had  been 
aflembled  in  his  abfence.  Other  clans  likewifc 
came  in ;  and  from  fome  fupplies  of  money  re- 
ceived from  Spain,  and  fome  ikirmifhes  with  the 
royalifts,  in  which  he  was  vidtorious,  the  preten- 
der's affairs  began  to  wear  a  more  promtfing  af- 
peA.  Being  joined  by  lord  Drummond,  he  in- 
vefted  the  caftle  of  Stirling,  in  the  fiege  of  which 
much  jime  was  confumed  to  no  purpose.  Gene* 
ral  Hawley,  who  commanded  a  confiderable  body 
of  forces  near  Edinburgh,  undertook  to  raife  this 
fiege,  and  advanced  towards  the  rebel  army  at 
far  as  Falkirk.  After  two  days  fpent  in  mutually 
examining  each  others  (Irength,  an  engagement 
enfued,  in  which  the  king*s  forces  were  entirely  dc- 
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furprtfing  adventures  and  narrow  cicapti, 
Stuart,)  arrived  fafely  in  France,  notwitkl 
ing  the  higheft  rewards  were  offered  to  a^ 
him,  and  fhe  moft  diligent  purfait  was  mdr 
him.  Meantime  the  fcaffolds  and  gibbeti 
ere^ed  for  his  adherents ;  17  officers  wtrt  ^ 
ed,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at  KetnMogtoaw 
mon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Londoa;  fitCi 
Hfle,  and  II  at  York.  A  few  obtained  pada 
and  a  confiderable  number  were  tranljpatcdl 
America.  The  earis  of  Kilmarnock  aad  Om 
ty,  and  lord  Balmeiino,  were  tried  lod  firi 
euilty  of  high  trealbn.  Cromarty  wis  pari* 
but  Kilmatnock  and  BalmeriBO  were  ena* 
as  was  alfo  Mr  Radcliffe  brother  totbcldei 
of  Derwentwater,  who  was  fentenoed  upas  il 
mer  convi^ton.  Lord  Lovat  was  tried,  ndf 
fcred  fome  time  after. 

(81.)  England,  history  of,  uim  H 
German  War.  Immediately  after  tk  1 
pre fiion  of  the  rebellion,  the  legiflatnre  n 
took  to  eftablilh  feveral  reg;ulatioos  in  ScoA 
which  were  equally  conducive  to  the  hapfi 
of  the  people,  and  the  tranquillity  of  tie 
nited  kingdoms.  The  Highlanders  tad  til 
time  continued  to  wear  the  military  drriirfJ 
anceftors,  and  never  went  without  anai.  b€ 
fequencc  of  this,  they  confidcrcd  themid'Wi 
body  of  people  diftind  firom  the  reft  of  tk^ 
tion,  and  were  ready  upon  the  fhortdt  bo6i 
fecond  the  inftirredions  of  their  chiefii.  TWl 
bits  were  now  reformed  by  an  ad  ci-^e^ 
and  they  were  compelled  to  wear  dotberfi 
common  faihion.  But  what  contrilmted  liB 


feated,  with  the  loft  of  their  tents  and  artillery.  

This  was  the  laft  triumph  of  the  rebel  army.  The  to  their  real  felicity  was,  the  abolitioii  of  ttt 

-duke  of  Cumberland  having  arrived,  was  put  at  reditaryjurifdidtion  which  tlicirchieftaiBiOT 

•the  head  of  the  troops  at  Edinburgh,  which  2-  over  them.    The  power  of  tbeh*  chk&J»< 

«:iounted  to  about  i4iOco  men.    With  thefe  he  totally  deftroyed,  and  every  fubjeft  ia  ik* 

advanced  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  joined  by  of  the  kingdom  was  granted  a  paitidpitioe^ 

feveral  of  the  nobility  attached  to  the  houfe  of  common  liberty.    Soon  after  the  battle  rf|^ 

Hanover ;  the  enemy  in  the  mean  time  retreating  den,  the  duke  oifCumbcrUnd  returned  to  B»* 

before  him.    He  next  advanced  to  the  banks  <^  where  he  refumcd  the  command  ^  ^^ 

the  Spey,  where  the  rebels  might  have  difputed  which  he  was  by  no  means  equal..  The  IW 

his  pafi*age  i  but  their  contentions  with  one  another  carried  every  thing  before  them ;  and  they  r» 

.were  now  rifen  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  could  under  their  dominion  aH  thofe  ^"'■^^^""r 

fcarce  agree  in  any  thing.  At  laft  they  refolved  to  had  been  taken  by  the  duke  of  MariborougM 

wait  their  purfuers.  An  engagement  enfued  at  Cul-  formed  a  barrier  to  the  United  Provinco.  J 

loden,  in  which  the  rebels  were  defeated  with  great  gained  a  confiderable  viAory  at  RoocrtHUi'* 

ilaughter,  and  a  final  period  was  put  to  all  the  hopes  however,  coft  them  as  many  meil  as  ll'^J^ 

of  the  young  adventurer.  (See  Cui^lodew.)  The  ed  of  the  enemy ;  but  thefe  they  c<"^  *"^ 

conquerors  behaved  with  the  greateft   cruelty  (  ly  fpare,   as  they  were  much  xnore  ob*^ 

refuting  quarter  to  the  wounded,  the  unarmed,  Another  viAory,whidi  they  obtained  a!  u« 

and  the  defcncelefs ;  fome  were  flain  who  had  ferved  to  deprefs  the  allied  army  ^'^'j^JJ'l^'; j 

only  been  fpcdtakors  of  the  combat,  and  the  king's  the  taking  of  Bergen  op  Zoom,  the  ftroogw* 

foldiers  anticipated  the  bafe  etnploymcnt  of  the  fication  of  Brabant,  reduced  the  Dutch  tow 

executioner.      The  duke  immediately  after  the  of  defpcration.    Thefe  vidories  of  ^^J^^ 

«aion  ordered  36  defcrters  to  be  executed  r  the  Flanders  were,  however,  counterbalancedDT 

conquerors  fpread  terror  wherever  they  came  ;  moft  equal  difappointments.  In  Italy  the  nm 

sddiei 


and  '?ifter  a  Ihort  fpace,  the  whole  country  round  Belleifle's  biotber,  attempting  to  penctnj 

was  one  dreadful  (bene  of  plunder,  flaughter,  and  head  of  34,000  men  into  Piedmont,  was  tf* 

dcfolation.    Thus  the  dqkc  of  Cumberland,  not-  and  killed.    A  fleet  was  fitted  outfortbc 
wthftanding  his  important  vidory,  deprived  him- 

feli  of  the  only  true  glory  of  a  conqueror ;  loft  the  locre  were  nucu  uui,  tuc  wtwi  w  -« ,  ^^ 

opportunity  of  eternizing  his  fame  by  a  piece  of  pon  the  Britifti  colonies  in  ^^^^^^Zt 

wdl  timed  clemency,  not  to  add  good  policy;  thcr  to  carry  on  the  operations  in  the  E»W"J 

and  funk  his  charaaer  to  a  level  with  thofe  of  the  but  thefe  were  attacked  by  Anfoo  *^^ 

moft  barbarous  butchers  among  the  moft  vindic-  and  nine  of  their  ftiips  taken.   Not  W  ^ 

tive  lavages.    Prince  Choriet  after  a  variety  of  this,  commodort  (q^  .witk  fii  vup« »  ^ 
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4Ak)vr  40  French  (hips  rick^f  Mtn  fwm  Si 

Emgtj  i  \T\d  iVjfi  afUT,  the  Frewch  fl^et  wmi 
tfd  by  ndmirftl  H^sArktr  wh?>  took  7  Ihip^  of 
'fine  md  feveral  frtgAtea,     for  a  long  time 
^(«XV.  had  bfcn  dciln^ws  of  a  g (?ner.ii  tranquil* 
\f  and  this  iJHw  he  fcjid  even  cKpielFcd  to  Sir 
1  Liigociifr^  *ho  wai*  Ukcn  prifon^r  at  th(;  bat- 
lliJi  f^UU    Bin  Uijwr  th<*  bad  Ibcccfa  of  his 
I  at  (nx^  aiiU  hi«  arT^ies  in  U;ily',  the  frc- 
lunkriiptchfA  of  Ms  merchafitu  at    boine, 
[deftion  of  a  Starle holder  rf|  lIo]land»  who 
■     to  the  oppofidon  ;  all  thf  le  contributed 
I  {itm  MTC^ry  of  the  war^  and  to  propore 
'  accommotlttbn-    This  was  whit  the  al- 
iJongivitbcd  for,  but  had  bcfn  afhamed 
A  C':>figr«;Is,  thertfore,  was  beld  at 
ipelkt  wher*?'  a  treaiy  wa«  concluded  oq 
^mii§  tcrfnfi  t  i*  That  ill  prifo^ncrs  on  each 
|ild  be  milt VI 3 Uy  given  up*  afid  all  coa 
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tending  to  hayi?  firft  tUfeofcrcd  the  mi^tith  of  tfc^^ 
river  MilTifipoi,  clismrd  the  whole  pidjaocot^ 
cou'itry  toi*3f4is  New  Mexico  on  the  eaUj  quite 
to  the  Apalichi^n  mountaini  oti  the  weft.  En  or- 
der to  afTert  their  ctaim^  a  a  they  foand  fcverat 
Hnj^Jilh  people  who  had  fettled  beyond  Ihcfc 
mountains,  they  difpoflefci  them  of  tMr  ne'^ 
fetflementa,  and  huiit  fuch  forlB  as  wotrld  com* 
mand  the  whole  coufifry.  NepocUtioo^,  nmtual 
aceufations,  and  hoftiiities,  firft  took  place  he* 
tween  the  two  powers  ;  at  length,  in  1756*  fo?ir 
opejaiions  were  undertaken  by  the  Britiili  in  A- 
merica  at  once*  Colonel  Monkton  had  orders  to 
drive  the  French  from  their  eticmm  hnnents  iipom 
the  provmce  of  Nova  Scotia.  General  Johnfon 
waft  fent  ajfainft  Crown  Point ;  general  Shirley  a- 
gatnft  Niigara*  to  fecwrc  the  forts  on  the  river ; 
and  general  Braddock  again  ft  Fort  du  Qjutefiie.  In 
thefe  expeditions,  Monkton  was fticcefittil ;  John- 


ored.     Si  That  the  Duchies  of  Parmaf    ibn  alfo  wa«  vi^SorioitB^  though  be  failed  in  taldng 


9x\d    Guaftalla,    ihould   be    ceded  to 
heir  apparent  to  the  Sp:ini{h  crown ; 
I  thcfi-  dominions  (hould  return  to  the 
Auftrra,     ;^.  Th^t  the  forlilkations  of 
Uowandn  the  fea  ihould  be  demoiilhed; 
I  the  Bnttlli  ihni  annuaHy  fcnt  with  Qavei 
alt  of  New  Spain  fhould  have  this  privi- 
linucd  for  four  ycais,     4,  That  the  king 
Hiffu  Ihould  be  coufifined  in  {he  pfilfefhofj 
fc(i4,  and  that  the  qtieen  of  Hungary  ihould 
lifcd  in  the  poffeffion  of  her  patrimontaJ  do* 
But  the  moll  m Of  ti tying  daufe  wa«. 


the  fort  ag^ainft  which  he  was  frat ;  IJhiriey  wad 
thought  lo  have  loft  the  feafon  of  operation  by 
deUy  ;  and  Braddock  was  defeated  and  killed. 
In  rtluto  for  this  bad  fuccefft,  the  Britith  made 
repnfals  it  fe» ;  and  in  this  they  were  (o  liicctfs- 
fuL  that  the  French  navy  wai  unable  to  recover 
itfeif  durinj?  the  continuance  of  the  war,  that  was 
ihortiy  after  declared  on  both  fides. 

{ti.)  ExaLANo,  HisTony  or,  pntii.  rut 
^ATi-  King's  dsath,  Attti  Tftit  acce^siom  or 
K.  George  UL  The  lirft  Hep  ukcn  by  the 
French  was  to  threaten  ao  inirafton-    Several  bo- 


ing  of  GTf^at  Britain  ihould  iromcdiafdyi    dir^  of  their  tmop^  were  iVnt  down  to  the  co^fts 


^tllification  of  thia  Ueatft  fend  fwki  per 
ink  to  FrAnce  16  hoftai^'es,  until  reftitu- 
^1  be  ma<!e  of  Cape  Breton  and  all  other 
quell*  m^dt  d  tiring  the  war*  No  mcn- 
(Je  of  the  fearch^n^  Bririih  v^iletft  in 
I  tea^  though  this  was  tbe  original 
flhe  qtiarrei*  The  limits  of  their  reipec- 
North  America  wtvt  not  afctr- 
ywr  did  they  receive  any  cquiiaJent  for 
iff  forts   which   I  bey  «?ftored    io  tlic 


thjt  lay  oppor*te  to  the  Britiih  Ih ores  ;  thefe  were 
inilrui^ed  in  the  mrinner  of  embarking  ;itvd  reland* 
in^  fffim  nal-UotttT*Bed  boatRi  whicb  were  made 
Jn  great  numberifi  for  that  expedition*  The  num* 
ber  of  men  an} minted  to  fo^coo  :  hut  all  dtfco- 
rered  the  utmoft  rctuttance  to  the  undertaking* 
The  minillry  were  greatly  alarmed.  Tliey  ap- 
plied to  the  DtiEcb  far  6000  men,  which  they  were 
by  treaty  obliged  to  Jumilh  in  cafe  of  an  jovafion. 
This  Oipply  wa&  refufed ;  the  Xlutdt  alle|.!itigv  that 


In  i?5  r,  died  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,    their  treaty  was  to  fend  the  troop"^  in  cafe  of  an 


Kfy*  ihtuigbl  at  firll  to  be  rso  wav  dange- 

'^  was  gitatly  rci^retttd  ;  fbr  his  goud* 

I  imdened  him  popular,  and  ihofe  who 

admifldlration   had   grounded  all  their 

Fredrefft  upon  hi$  accclfion  to  the  Ihione. 

En*  before  thia,  vi/.,  in  17451   a  fchen^ 

:red  npoop  which  the  nation  in  general 

I  would  be  very  advantageous.    This  wa?* 

ftiaging  thofe  who  had  been  difcharged 

f  or  navy  to  become  fettle r^  in  Noya 

On  ^icx^onnt  of  this  cold  and  barren  fpoti 

^  and  French  renewrd  tlje  war,  which 

fprcad  with  fueh  terrible  devaftation 

'  part  of  the  globe.    The  poflVfilon  of 


a^nal,  and  n^it  a  threatened,  int/;jijun,  l*be  kin^t 
therefore,  finding  he  coo  Id  not  have  the  DuictI 
forces  till  thdr  a^ttance^ould  fee  too  la*e,  defift- 
ed  entirely  from  hii  demand  t  and  the  Dateh  with 
great  amity  returned  him  thnnbi  for  wiibdrawing 
his  reqneft.  Upon  thts,  10,000  HeUiAnfland  Ha* 
noverian&  were  brotight  over.  But  thji  occaftoned 
grc^it  difcontent.  Tlie  tnimftry  w^rc  reviled  for 
fuch  dirgraceful  condcfcenfion,  a*  if  the  nation 
wa*  unable  to  defend  ilklf»  The  people  only  de- 
manded a  Tigoroui  exertion  of  tbetr  own  Internal 
ftrength,  and  then  fearcdl  no  force  that  eon  id  be 
ted  to  tnvade  them.  The  Btitifh  inv^ifton,  how- 
ever»  never  took  place  j  but  a  French  army  land* 


Rlry  wMi  reckoned  necelTar)'  to  defend  the    ed  in  Minorcaj  and  mvc^^cdthe  cit  »del  ^Jt  St  Phi* 


twonie*  to  the  north,  aiid  to  prcferve 
priority  in  the  Hflicries  in  that  part  of  the 
^Th*  Freneb,  howeverf  who  had  been 
\  in  the  hack  part*,  rcfolved  to  ule  e- 
>d  to  difpoifcfj*  tlie  new  comers,  and 
iBp  the  Indian*  to  begin  hoftibties.  Ano- 
^c  M  difpute  alfo  fpruog  up  foon  after, 
'^tpici  of  tile  world.    The  French  pre* 


lips,  which  wan  recltraned  the  ftrooj^eft  in  Ear)i>pe; 
but  the  garrifon  was  weiki  ini\  no  way  fitted  to 
ftand  a  liigorou^i  fiege.  To  raife  tJn»  fiegei  ar!  Til* 
lal  Byng  wai  difpatched  wi^h  i  fquadron  ol  teti 
men  of  war,  with  orderi  u>  rtlieve  Mtnarca,  or 
at  any  rate  to  throw  a  tKidy  of  tr(><3p*  tnto  the 
garrifon.  This  laft  he  reckoned  loo  hazatrdoiw 
an  undeitaking  i  nor  did  he  even  actcctipt  it« « 
A  a  A  1  Soon 
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flbdn  ^ftf  a  French  ic^  appeatrd  nearly  eqnal 
so  force  to  his  o\vn  ;  but  the  admiral  refolved  to 
a6  only  opon  th  -  H»  fen  five.  The  French  advan- 
ced ;  a  Bight  cn«  gmi'-nt  cnftied  with  part  of  the 
Eiiglifh  fleet ;  after  which  the  French  flowly  fail- 
ed away,  and  another  opportnmty  never  occuircd 
of  coming  to  a  clofeT  enc^ipencent.  After  this,  it 
V9U  refolved  in  i  c  i-ncil  of  war,  to  return  to  Gib- 
ratearto  lefit,  and  t^at  the  relicif  of  Minorca  was 
impraAtcable.  For  this  conduct  Byng  was  brought 
liome  under  arreft,  tried,  and  feiiienced  to  be 
flidt.  He  fuflfered  with  the  greateft  refolution,  af- 
ter  delivering  a  paper  filled  with  proteRations  of 
bit  innocence  as  to  any  tr«acheron«  hiteniion. 
JJicr  the  conqueft  of  Minorca,  the  French  decla- 
red that  they  would  revenge  all  injuries  they  ftiould 
ftiftain  in  their  colonies,  on  the  king  of  Britain's 
domimont  in  Germany.  Upon  this,  the  court  of 
Ix>ndon,  eager  to  prefcrvc  Hanover,  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  the  court  of  Ruflia,  by  which  it  was 
Itipulated,  that  a  body  of  50,000  Ruiiians  fliould 
be  ready  to  a^  hi  the  Britifti  fcrvice,  in  cafe  Ha- 
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Aix,  an  eafy  and  an  ufdefs  cooqneft:  feooa^ 
which,  they  returned  home,  without  attcopiTPi 
any  thing  el  fie.  By  this  iftifcarriagc  the  mimfcf 
\^ere  fo  difcouraged  that  they  had  thoughts  ef  h 
bandoning  the  king  of  Prnflia  to  bis  fate ;  aadtk 
king  was  a<5taa11y  meditathig  a  negociatioQ  of  tlj 
nature,  when  he  was  prevented  by  the  expola- 
lations  of  his  diftreffed  aHy.  From  mc^ft*  d 
generofity,  therefore,  more  than  of  ifltoc^,  I 
was  refolved  to  continue  to  affift  him ;  »d  b 
cefs,  which  had  long  fled  from  Ihe  Britifc 
once  more  began  to  return  with  double  fpfc 
It  was  in  the  Kaft  Indies  where  tins  returning  fe 
cefs  firft  began  to  appear  (for  an  account  of  wl 
fee  Indostak);  and  their  conqueftsinthcvi 
part  of  the  wotid  were  about  this  time  HHI 
fplendid  than  thofe  in  the  eail.  But  theiir 
ceflTcs  muft,  partly  at  leaft,  be  afcribod  to tk 
gorous  admtniibration  of  Mr  William  PitU 
aboht  this  time  came  into  power.  An 
was  fet  on  foot  againft  Cape  Breton,  nmte 
ral  Amhcrft  and  admiral  Bofcawen ;  another, 


Dover  (hould  be  invaded  by  the  French.    For  this    der  general   Abercrombie,   againft  Crown  Pi^ 

.• : : 1    ii_   .-    ^^^  Ticonderago;  and  a  third,  under  hr**^^" 

general  Forbes,   againft  Fort  du  Qoefec 
fortrcfs  of  Louifburg,  which  defended  the 
of  Cape  Breton,  was  very  Itrong  both  hytai' 
and  art ;  the  garrifon  was  mimeroufi  tk  < 
mander  vigilant,  and  every  precaution  had 
taken  to  prevent  a  landing.    But  the  adi»«y 
the  Britifh  furmounted  every  obftacle,  the 
was  furrendercd  by  capitulation,  aoditsforuSi 
tions  were  demoliihed.     The  expedition^ 
Fort  du  Quefne  was  equally  fuccefsfiil;  bsi 
againft  Crown  Point  once  more  mifcarried. 
neral  Abercrombie  attacked  the  French  in 
entrenchfhents,  was  rephlfed  with  great  IhugbJff 
and  ofaAiged  to  retire  to  his  camp  at  Late  Gcerr* 
But  though  in  this  refped  the  Britifli  vm  ^ 
unfucccfsftil,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  caap^ 
of  1758  was  greatly  in  their  favour.    T^^^ 
of  Fort  du  Quelhe  fervcd  to  remove  from  ^ 
colonies  the  terror  of  the  incurfions  of  the  lw5^ 


the  czarina  was  to  receive  ioo,oool.  annually,  to 
be  paid  in  advance.  This  treaty  was  oppofed  by 
the  king  of  Pru^.  He  had  long  confidered  him- 
fdf  as  guardian  of  the  hitereft^  of  Germany,  and 
vras  therefore  alarmed  at  a  treaty  which  threaten- 
ed to  dduge  the  empire  with  an  army  of  barbari- 
aos.  Be  fides,  he  was  already  apprifed  pf  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Auftrians  and  Rufiians,  by 
which  the  latter  were  to  enter  the  empire  and  ftrip 
bun  of  his  late  conqueft  of  Silefia.  He  therefore 
declared,  that  he  would  not  fuiTer  any  foreign 
forces  to  enter  the  emrpire  either  as  auxiliaries  or 
principals.  The  king  of  Britain  now  found  him- 
Klf  obliged  to  drop  Ais  Ruilian  connexion,  and 
C0oclude  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Pruffia.  As 
both  monarchs  wifhed  only  to  prevent  the  inva- 
fioo  of  Germany,  they  foon  came  to  an  agree- 
ment to  aflift  each  other  mutually.  From  this  al- 
liance a  new  combination  took  place  among  the 
European  powers,  quite  oppofite  to  the  former'; 


and  their  forces  were  drawn  out  in  the  following    while  it  interrupted  the  correfpondeoa  i^.' 

chain  of  foiti,  \vith  which  the  French  h2^  6» 

roned  the  Briaih  fettlemenU  in  America;  ^^ 
the  fucceeding  campaign  promifcd  ^^^V5? 
In  1759,  it  was  refolved  to  attack  the  Fi^' 
feveral  parts  6f  their  empire  at  once.  Cccc* 
Amherft  with  a  body  of  12,000  tneB  w»o^ 
manded  to  attack  Crown  Point ;  General  Was 
vtas  to  undertake  the  fiege  of  Quebec;  vmt^ 
neral  Pridcaux  and  Sir  Witliara  Johnfon  jwr  a 
attempt  a  French  fort  nearthecatara(5lsor>i»f^ 
ra.  This  Vaft  expedition  was  the  firft  ^^  ^^ 
ceeded.    The  fiege  wa«  begun  with  vi(^»  ^ 


manner.  Britain  oppofed  Prance  in  America, 
Afia,  and  on  the  ocean.  Prance  attacked  Hano- 
ver ;  which  the  king  of  Piuflfta  undertookto  prd- 
te&i  while  Britain  proinifed  him  troops  and  mo- 
ney to  alAft  his  operations. '  Anftr&a  had  their 
aims  on  the  dominions  of  Pruf&a,  and  drew  the 
elector  of  SajK)ny  into  the  fame  defij^ns.  In  thefe 
views  the  Auftriar^  wctb  feconded  by  France, 
Sweden,  and  Ruflia,  who  had  hopes  of -acquiring 
a-  fettJcment  in  the  weft  of-  Europe.  *  Thus  the 
king  of  Praffia  lanchcd  into  the  tumult  of  war, 
bapnng  only  the  king  of  Britain  for  his  ally,  while 


the  moil  potent  ftates  of  Europe  were  his  antago-    promifed  an  eafy  conqueft ;  but  gencrtl  Pn<*^ 


niib.  He  now  performed  .exploits  perhaps  une- 
qualled in /the  annals  6f  modem  ^  agee ;  for  a  par- 
ticular account  'of  which,  fee*  Prussia.  The 
Britifti  miniftry,  ia  oitler  to  /procure  a  divicrfion 
in  his  favoiur,  planned  an  enter prife  againft  the 
€«aft  of  France*  -  The  deftination  of  the  fleet  e- 
quipped  for  this  pnrpofe  was  kept  a  profound  fe- 

cret.  At  laft  it  appeared  befora  Rochford ;  Where  **ti»v  luuim  u«;ui  M«^.^tc<.ij  «.~  wv...-,  ^^ 
the  commanders  trifled  away  their  time  in  dclibe-  now  remained,  t^crefbre,  but  one  <*^°^«^ 
pUng  how  to  proceed^  fecured  the  little  ifland  of   to  reduce  aU  North  America  under  ^^. 


was  killed  in  the  trenches  by  the  ^^^^^ 
mortar,  fo  that  the  whole  command  dcnrtttcw 
general  Johnfon.  A  body  of  F^^^h  m)o^| 
tempted  to  relieve  it,  but  were  dc^'^w^^ 
pcrfed  ;  foon  after  which,  the  garriibfl  mv^ 
ed  prifoners  of  waf.  On  his  arrival  «^  ^  ^ 
of  Grown  Point  and  Ticonderago,  f^^C 
herft  found  them  deferted  and  dcftrorw.  ^^' 
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mm  i  and  thb  wu  by  the  t^ktDft  of  QBebcc^ 
l^iil  of  Can^ds.    (Sec  QjfKaac,)   This  ex- 
Ion  t^s  commanded  by  3<3mtr*l  Sayiiderii 
tfHrr^l  VVolfc.     The  cJU<frpnfe  was  attcniird 
,1  ii:  ...<.,,.^  which  appeared  uofumioufiMble  i 
cte  j:ut  ovtrr  by  the  condufi  of  ge- 
..;.  »  ,ind  the  bfiivirry  of  hi»  men*     H*.*  en* 
.A  put  ta  flijfht  the  Fft^nch  imdtrr  Mfifit- 
■it,  lo  the  great  Te^rct  of  the  Hritiili,  their 
v4»  kilted  hi  the  iiaion»  Tb<?  riirrender  of 
A*.i  ^  t  h  c  cot*  fc*!  ucnce  n  f  th  U  vk*l  ory ,  w  bic  h 
b>n  foltowcd  hy  the  cefiion  of  all  Canada, 
M^'^viit^  fe^fou,  indeed,  tiic  French  mtde  a 
i  Itj  recover  the  dly  j  but  by  the  re- 
►vcriior  Murray,  and  rtte  appeartiice 
BntitJj  tU'E-r  under  the  comm-iml  of  ton)  Col- 
l^cy  were  obliged  to  abindon  the  t^iuetprife* 
province  wag  (otm  aflir  reduced  by 
\  Amherft,  who  obhgL-d  the  French  army 
"    Me,  and  U  hm  fince  remained  annexed 
%Kh  empire.     About  the  lamti  time  the 
jGuadalotipe  fl^a&rtduced  t*y  com  mud  ore 
Iftncral  Hoplbfj*     The  Brittib  atEiirs  m 
f  md  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  woin  a 
jrourablc  afptifL  The  HiiMoverians  were 
by  the  duke  of  Ciimberhnd,  who 
tff  outnumbaed  by  the  «:neTTiy,   He  was 
fOnd  the  Wefer,  the  pafT.i^e  of  which 
'been  difputcd,  but  the  French  were 
I  pftfi  it  urtmoiefted*    The  Haooverians 
I  froni  one  psrt  of  the  country  to  ano- 
I  At  leni;lh  they  ma<tc  a  fland  near  Has- 
Pk,  where  it  wai  hoped  the  Tiuraber&  of 
ny  wotdd  have  the  lenft  opportumty  of 
.tfEicral  cn(ragc".^ent.    The  Hanovc- 
r,    left  the   deld  of  b;iUle  to  the 
"  « -t  a  f;niil  refitttncei     Their  enemies 
mh\  the  duke  rctirrd  towards  Stade  i 
1 01  ran  A  he  m-nchcd  into  acmintry,  from 
'  I  could  ntifher  procure  pr<»vrfimi9  nor 
entmy   with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs. 
ftfg  utjaMe  ckhrr  to  efc^pe  or  advance, 
npcllcd  to  ti^n  a  capitulation^  by  which 
);irmy  Uid  d^wn  their  arms,  a^ml  were 
into  different  qiiartcrs  of  cantonment, 
^ukable  capitulntion^  which  wa^  cilled 
Mauof}  of  Chfter  Sttrrtt  l^ljnover  wae  o^ 
""I  fubmjt  qutcily  to  the  French,  who  wxrc 
"  Atned  to  turn  thetr  arms  agafnft  the 
Srg  IIu,  Soon  after  this  capilulation,  both 
*n  (i>  cumpJ.iin  that  the  treaty  was  not 
bfcjvcd.    The  HarroVttiana  cjtciaimed  a- 
rrapjiclty  of  the  Frctich  genet al  and  the 
of  hi*  foldftrs.    The  French  ft  toned 
»ccofed  them  of  tnfoleiKe  and  infur- 
t^d  beixtj;  fcnfibk  of  their  own  fupenori 
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ctiable  the  Hanovfrtan  army  to  afl  vfgafntifly  ill 
con j ill. torn  with  hiTii.  A  (mnU  Wtly  of  Rri^iih 
forced  wa*  fent  over  to  join  ptjnce  Fcrr'iTiawd  un- 
der the  duke  of  Marlbi>roi»^h.  Aiiee  fome  in  con* 
fider-xtlc  fyaeefl>i  sit  C»^vc)t,  the  duke  of  Marl- 
boro ui.<^h  dym>',  the  command  of  the  Hiitiili  tiw* 
ce«  devoivcd  on  lord  Groqge  Sack*Uk%  A  mlt* 
underflanding  arofe  between  him  stnii  pHore  Fer- 
dinand, which  appe-ired  at  the  battle  of  Mindcft 
that  wa«  fought  fhoitly  after-  Lord  George  pre* 
tended,  th.4t  he  did  noi  viTMlerffsnd  the  ortterij  fent 
hrm  by  the  prince,  and  of  rnnfcqnefTce  did  not  a* 
bey  them.  The  allii:&  gamed  the  vi^or^p  whicli 
would  tiavc  been  more  decrfive  liad  the  Hritifll 
commander  obeyed  hi*  orderli  He  mm  rof>n  af- 
ter rtCiUed,  tfictl  by  a  tautl  rojrfiaK  ftm^d  guiHy 
of  disobedience,  and  declared  inejfMhJe  of  irrvifig 
in  any  miJitary  command*  Atter  thh  vi^ory  it 
waa  imagined  J  ihat  one  retnforct  ment  more  of  Bri- 
tith  troops  would  terminate  the  war  in  favottr  of 
the  allies  I  and  that  reinforcement  was  quicklf 
fent.  The  Bntifh  army  in  Germany  was  aug- 
mented 10  upwirds  of  30,000  men  J  and  fangulne 
hopes  of  couqueft  were  f*eneraily  entertained. 
Thefe  hopesi  however,  were  foon  found  to  be  ill 
founded.  The  alUe^  were  defeated  at  Cor  bach  ; 
but  retrieved  their  honour  at  P^xdorf*  A  vldtorf 
at  Wai  bourgh  followed  fhortly  after^  and  smother 
at  Ziernberg :  but  they  fuffetcd  a  defeat  nt  Com- 
pere ;  after  which,  both  fides  retired  into  winter 
quaners.  On  the  ijtb  of  Oiftober  1760,  kiiijf 
Geor^  lip  died.  He  had  rifen  at  his  ufual  hour^and 
obferved  to  hti  atteirdanti,  that  a?i  the  weatiicf 
wa»  fsnei  he  would  take  a  walk  into  the  gardens 
of  Keniington,  where  he  then  refided,  f n  n  few 
minutes  after  his  return,  being  let\  alone^  he  waj 
heard  to  fail  down  upon  the  floor.  The  n«<ife  of 
this  bringtug  his  attendant ji  into  the  ruo-n^  thef 
lifted  him  into  bed ;  where  lie  dt  fired  with  a  faint 
voice,  that  the  pn'ncefs  Amelia  might  be  fent  for^ 
but  before  ihe  coutd  reach  the  apartment,  he  esc* 
pircd,  m  the  77th  year  of  his  a^c»  and  5,id  of  hit 
reign.  An  attempt  waa  made  lo  bleed  hlmj  but 
without  cifeil  s  and  afterwards  Xh*-  fuigeonf),  uptm 
openinf  him,  difcovered  that  the  ri^  t  veni«icIeof 
the  heart  waa  rupt oted,  aud  a  great  quantity  dt 
blood  difchaigcd  tbtough  the  aperture*  King 
GtoRGfi  nj.afcended  the  throne  amidft  the  great- 
eft  fucceCTe*  both  by  feA  and  hind.  At  thrt  time, 
indeed,  the  elffoTta  of  Britain  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  were  truly  allgnifliing.  The  king  of 
Pnifiia  fccel^ed  afubtiily ;  a  Urge  biKly  of  En^Hili' 
force  s  c<i  m  in  a  nd  ijd  tbe  e  xten  fi  ve  pe  n  i  n  fu  b  or  In^ 
dia ;  another  army  of  lo^ooo  men  confirmed  their 
conqucfb  in  N,  America;  50,000  men  were  em- 
ployed in  Germany  4  and  many  more 


,  ,  .  w^t-e  dif* 

d  to  bind  iheruftrtdly  to  their  terma  of    pci  led  in  the  difTerent  garrifons  in  difierent  parti^ 

■    The  Hjnuverians  only  willied  ff^r  a    of  the  worM  :  but  ali  thm  was  furpalied  by  the' 

to  lake  armi,  and  a  general  to  head    aftoniflun^  naval  force »  which  carried  commmJ' 

Ktitbcr  wa»  long    wanting*     The  op-    wherever  it  came^  and  hid  totally  annihilated  the 

<Jf  the  tax  gatherer*,  whom  the  French    French  maritime  power.     The  courage  and  con* 

Inted,  were  coulidercd  as  fo  fetere,  that    dudt  of  the  Engli/h  admirals  r^celled  every  thin|f 

rofe  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  thelf    that  had  been  heard  of  before  j  neither  tuperiop 

tt>rcei  nor  number,  nor  even  the  lerrora  t»f  the 
tempeflp  coutd  intimidate  them.  Admiral  Hawkp 
g wined  a  complete  vidofy  over  an  equal  number 


J  whi^e  Ferdinand,  prince  of  Brunfwiek, 
ftfelf  at  their  bead.  Aj  foon  a»  thii  wai 
•Ji  in  Briuittt  l.tr^gc  fttppltea  wexc  giai^ted 
^  fof  the  Jcffitc  of  the  fcing  oi  Fmfli4|  And  to 
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%f  Bretagn«9  in  the  midft  of  a  tempeft*  during  nifUr  ddigns  of  Spain,  propoM  unmedatrlyi 
the  darkneft  of  ntglit,  and,  what  a  fcaroan  fears  declire  war  againft  that  kingdom.  Bi^tfo^ 
ftill  more,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  rocky  fhore*   poOd  being  rejected,  he  rtfigned  his  emp!oyi:«l 


(83.)  England,   history  of,,  until  the 

PACIFICATION  TREATY  AT  PaRIS,   IN  I763.  As 

foon  as  htB  prefent  majefty  had  met  with  his  par- 
liament, which  was  on  November  i8th  1760,  he 
confirmed  the  hopes  of  his  allies,  and  gave  aflu- 
ranees  of  his  intentions  to  profecute  the  war  with 
vigour.  By  this  time,  however,  the  people  were 
in  fome  mcafure  weary  with  conquers ;  efpectally 
with  thofe  in  Germany,  from  which  they  could 
never  hope  for  any  fiAid  adv<intage,  and  which 
were  gained  at  an  inmenfe  expence  to  the  nation. 
Difputes  coaoeming  the  propriety  of  the  German 
war  were  carried  on,  and  the  general  run  of  po- 


of fecretary  of  ftate ;  after  which,  he  ww  crofil 
earl  of  Chatham,  and  had  a  penfioo  of  jood  pi 
aikium  fettled  upon  htm  for  three  lives.  Soai 
ter  this,  however,  the  new  admintftratioQfc^ 
that  Mr  Pitt  was  in  the  right,  andwvvni 
clared  between  Great  Britain  And  Spain,  hh 
tugal  was  an  ufcful  ally  of  Britain,  itwasieibiit 
by  the  French  and  Spaniards  to  attack  that  ki| 
dom,  which  was  then  in  no  capadty  to  dtM 
felf.  Joieph,  the  Portuguefe  roonard  wu,i 
the  moft  hiaughty  memorials,  commanded  tsa 
cede  to  the  confederacy  agaioft  Bhtaio,  ■ 
threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  Ftaaa  ■ 


pular  opinion  leemed  to  be  rather  againft  than  for    Spain  in  cafe  of  a  refulal.     In  vain  be  praod 


to  obierve  a  ftrid  neutrality,  and  urged  the  a 
gations  he  was  under  to  tbc  krog  of  BntM-J 
moderate  and  rcafonable  reply  only  drcwosii 
haughty  and  infulting  anfwers.  Jofepb,  bp«c4 
continued  to  reject  then*  propofals  in  tbeiiuii 
folute  manner ;  and  concluded  his  laft  dedsai 
with  thefe  words,  that  *«  it  would  affcdbai 
though  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  of  ^ 
the  great  judge  is  the  folc  arbiter,  tokttkl 
tile  of  his  palace  fall,  and  to  fee  his  faitbAil  i 
jeAs  fpill  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood,  tbastik 
crifice,  together  with  the  honour. of  hii  cm 
all  that  Portugal  holds  moft  dear;  and  tofita 
by  fuch  extraordinary  means,  to  becose  a  I 
heard  of  example  to  all  pacific  powers  vb&  1 
no  longer  be  able  to  enjoy  the  bene6t  of  srtl 
lity,  whenever  a  war  (hall  be  kindled  betveeu 
thcr  powers,  with  which  the  former  are 
ted  by  defcnfive  treaties.**  This  decUntiflo« 
made  on  the  17th  April,  tj6% ;  and  feos^ 
France  and  Spain  jointly  declared  war  1^ 
Portugal.    As  the  defign  of  the  courts  of  Fi 


it.  For  fome  time,  however,  no  change  took 
place  in  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  war.  In 
1 761  propofals  of  peace  were  made  between  the 
bcUigerant  powers ;  and  for  this  purpofe  Mr  Stan- 
ley was  fent  to  Paris,  and  Mr  Bufley  to  London : 
but  the  French  court,  defigning  to  draw  Spain 
into  a  confederacy  with  them,  iccmed  not  to  have 
been  fincere  in  their  intentions ;  and  thus  the 
treaty  came  to  nothing.  An  enterprife  was  pro- 
jf ^ed  againft  the  ifland  of  Bdleifle,  near  the  coaft 
of  France,  which  was  conduced  by  commodore 
Keppel  and  general  Hodgfon.  (See  Bellb-isle.) 
The  place  was  conquered,  with  the  lofs  of  1800 
men  kiUed  and  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  Brt- 
ti(h;  and  however  unimportant  this  conqucft 
might  be,  the  rejoicings  on  account  of  it  were 
great.  In  Germany,  the  campaign  was  unfuc- 
cefsf^l  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  At  firft,  indeed, 
they  drove  the  French  quite  out  of  the  territory 
of  HefTe,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  city  of  Caflcl ;  but 
being  defeated  at  Stangerod,  they  weie  forced  to 

raife  the  6ege,  retire  ^hind  the  Dymel,  and  a-    o—    -o > 

gain  abandon  Hellc  to  their  enemies.    Here  they    and  Spain  in  making  war  with  PortQg2( 
were  followed  and  attacked  by  the  French  ;  who,    profeCTedly  to  prevent  Great  Britain  from  tka 
though  defeated  in  that  attempt,  were  with  dif-    litary  and  commercial  uie  of  the  ports  (i« 
Acuity  prevented  from  making  themfelves  roaf- 
ters  of  Munfter  and  Brunfwick.    All  thb  time  an 
appearance  of  negociation  had  been  carried  on  ; 
but  at  laft  the  French  having  brought  their  de- 
figns  with  the  court  of  Spain  to  a  bearing,  Mr 
Bufly  delivered  to  Mr  Pitt  a  private  memorial, 

fignifying,  that,  in  order  to  eftabli(h  the  peace  on     ^ 

a  lafting  foundation,  the  king  of  Spain  might  be  The  firft  body  of  troops  was  commandri  vj^ 
induced  to  guaranty  the  treaty ;  and  to  prevent  marquis  of  Savria  ;  and  entered  the  NE.  >^ 
the  diffirrcnces  which  then  fubfiftcd  between  Bri-  Portugal,  marching  towards  Miranda.  TbiitaJ 
tain  and  Spain  from  producing  a  frefti  war  in  Eu-  might  poiBbly  have  retarded  their  prpptb,  ■ 
FopCf  he  propofed,  that  in  this  negociation,  the  not  a  powder  magazine  been  blown  up  byj* 
thi^  points  which  had  been  difputed  between  dent ;  and  the  Spaniards  entered  <»^  ^  ^ 
the  crowns  of  Engbnd  and  Spain  might  be  finally  May  by  tSc  breaches  made  by  this  ^^ 
iettled  I  ift.  the  rcftitution  of  fome  captures  made  From  thence  they  marched  to  BnpTOi,  ^ 
upon  the  Spantlh  flag :  adly.  the  privilege  of  the  furrcndercd  fix  days  after  Miranda.  Muncsj 
Spanifli  nation  to  fiOi  upon  the  banks  of  New-  was  Uken  in  like  manntr  ;  c venr  thing  *^ '3 
foundland :  jdly.  the  demolitioo  of  the  Englifli  before  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Douro ;  m  ^ 
fettlements  made  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  This  became  matters  of  >lraoft  the  whole  cxtenw  1^ 
memorial  was  rcjedcd  aa  wholly  inadraiffible.  vince  of  Tralos  Monies.  Oporto  was  girtsf 
Mr  Pitt  declared,  that  it  would  be  looked  upon  for  loft,  and  the  admiralty  prepared  ^^"'Pji. 
aa  an  aftront  to  the  dignity  of  his  mafter,  ?nd  in-  carry  off"  the  cffe^s  of  the  brftifh  ""j^^ 
compatible  with  the  fincerity  of  the  negociation,  On  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  howctcr,  ibc  ^ 
to  make  any  further  mtmioa  of  fuch  a  propofal.  of  this  bod^  was  ftopped  The  P^^"^^^ 
Mr  I^it^b^ingnow  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  fi«^  U^d  and  gtuded  by  fome  Britilh  offiocn,  ^^ 


kingdom,  their  principal  endeavours  were 
at  the  two  great  ports  where  the  Britift  oW^ 
refide,  viz.  Oporto  and  Lift>on.  With  lh«*j 
3  inroads  were  to  be  made ;  one  to  the  N.  »• 
more  to  the  S.  while  the  third  was  m»it  «« 
middle  provinces,  in  order  to  fuftain  tbefctwow 
dies,  and  prcferve  a  communication  bctwwfltl* 
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'   Trove  lh<f  enemy  back  in  Mon- 
I  Ijody  of  Spani.iKU  ctvtered 
rifitr  (It  i>cira,  at  the  villagi'f  calkci  /W  ^ 
f^tf/  ^j?  CQflbn*    TUcy  were  joined  by 
ithment^  am<mntfng  to  almoft  the  whole 
•Tnloa  Mofitcsj  and  immedfatcly  laid 
llmdiU,  the  ftrongell  and  beft  provided 
he  froiiHerif)f  PurtugaL  This  place  was 
»Hh  fuffictcfvl  reMiititjij ;  but  was  nbliged 
er  OQ  the  i5lh  of  AugtJJt,    The  Spa* 
I  ov«T-ran  ihe  whole  teiritory  of  Caftel 
i  pmm^A  iliftri^  of  Beira,  making  thdr 
hirard  to  tiSe  banks  of  tbe  Tagtis.     Du* 
^whok  progrefs,  and  indeed  during  the 
Flhc  campaign,  the  allied  trofips  of  Great 
sd  Parttigal  had  nothiRg  that  could  be 
(art  army  in  ihc  ftelcj,  whereby  they  coidd 
fethe  enemy  in  a  puched  battle.     AH  that 
JRie  done  was  by  the  defence  of  pafTeR,  Ikir- 
hind  furpriles*     By  this  time  the  count  of 
Bpe  Bitcktburg  had  arrived  in  Portugal,  to 
Kpfellibic  joy  of  the  whole  i^^tion.    The  jd 
IJh  t\  tny  had  afFembled  on  the  frontiers  of 
•teadurj,  with^idclign  lo  invade  the  proviflce 
rjo;  and  had  this  body  of  troops  been 
1  The  other*,  they  would  probably,  in  fpite 
n  have  forced  their  way  to  Lifbon* 
ttd  fcparjitL'ty,  it  mi^ht  have  great* 
/kd  ttic  defendants,  fa  as  to  enable  fome 
dy  of  force*  to  penetrate  to  that  city. 
Hir  therefore,  rclolved  to  prevent   their 
|lnto  the  kingdom  ;  and  with  this  view 
brigadier  general  Birfgoyne  to  attack 
i  body  of  Spaniards  which  lay  on  their 
I  ID  3  towti  called  raitntia  df  Aimntam, 
Au^.  the  town   waa  furprifcd  ;  the 
taken   who  intended  to  have  com- 
the  in  ¥  a  (Ion  t  together  with  one  colo- 
aptains,  and  i;  fubaltem  offirers.  One 
:  ttgtmcnti  in  the  Span i lb  ri;mce  was 
dy  dcRroyed  %  and  thus  the  enemy  were 
'rflity  prevented  from  entering  Alente- 
Epirtoi   the  Sprinifh  army  which  af ted 
rilory  of  Caltel  Eranco  had  nnade  them- 
"en  of  fevcral  important  paffc%  which 
I  lb  me  bodtei*  of  Portii^ueie  to  aban- 
r  combined  army  of  Briti^  ;;krd  Portu^ 
eiidctt  to  retire  before, them,  in  order 
[Chem  iiUo  the  mountainGus  tra£ta«  They 
I  the  rear  of  the  allies,  but  were  repulfed 
$tdU  howevtfi  they  continued  mailers 
nhy,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  paf* 
•e  T^igus  to  enable  them  lo  take  iip  thrir 
>  In  I  he  province  of  Alerittjo.    Thit  the 
Sgnevl  lopfevrnt  ;  and  in  thiv  fervice  gc- 
„9yne  wap  cmpltjyedt  who  formed  a  de- 
r^liirpring  them.    The  execution  was  com- 
Itotolonel  Leet  who  in  the  night  of  O^t- 
lupon  their  rear,  dirperfcd  the  whole  bo- 
con  fide  r  able    daughter,  deilroyed  their 
and  returned  with  Iciiicc  any  lofs. 
I  wainnw  far  advanced  \  immenle  qnan* 
^      linfclljthe  road*  were  deft  roved  ;  and 
pp4ftiardj»  having  fei7,ed  no  iidvani-ed  poftft, 
^  ^Hry  could  ma  in  tarn  th  em  felveii  and  bdng 
i'^d  with  ma^cuitine*  for  the  fuppurt   of 
'''^e,  every  wbcfc  fell  back  to  the  Jromieri 
f^*  No  kh  fticccfsrpl  were  xh%  Brililb  aimt 


in  America  and  the  Eaft  Indies*  From  the  Frtftill 
were  taken  the  ilbnds  of  Martinico,  St  Lucia,  St 
Vincent  and  Granada  ;  from  the  Spaniards  the 
ftrong  fortrefs  called  Ihivonnab^  in  the  ifland  of 
Cuba.  By  the  acquifition  of  the  Hrtl  mentioned 
ifland^  the  Bntlfh  became  the  fole  and  tmdifturb- 
ed  pofTefToTH  of  all  the  Carribees  ;  and  hdd  that 
chain  of  innumerable  iflands  which  forms  an  im- 
menfe  bow^  extending  from  the  eaftcrn  point  of 
Htfpaniola,  almoft  to  the  continent  of  S.  Ameri- 
ca, The  conqutfl  of  the  Havannah  coft  a  num- 
ber of  brave  men  ;  more  of  whom  were  dtftroyed 
by  the  climate  than  the  enemy.  Sec  HAVANr«lH, 
It  waft  in  this  place  that  the  fleet!  from  the  fevc* 
rai  parU  of  the  Spamfh  Weft  Indie^^  called  i  he 
gQik&fu  and  JftHi  aifcmbled,  before  they  final  If 
fet  out  on  their  voyage  for  Europe*  The  acqiti- 
fition  of  thi«  place,  thcrefonc,  united  in  Jtfelf  alt 
the  advantages  which  can  be  acquired  in  war.  It 
was  a  military  advantage  of  the  highcft  cliJs ;  it 
was  equal  to  the  greatcit  naval  viftoryj  by  its  ef- 
fed  on  the  enemy's  marine  ;  and  hi  the  plunder 
it  equalled  the  produce  of  a  national  fubfidy. 
Nine  of  the  enemy's  men  of  war,  witli  4  frigatet , 
were  taken  ;  3  of  their  capital  i1iip$  were  funk 
in  the  harbour  at  the  beginning  of  tf>e  ftege  ;  two 
more  on  the  ftocks,  in  great  forwatdnefe,  were 
alfo  deRroyed.  In  money  and  valnable  merchan- 
dtfes,  the  plunder  did  not  fall  fhortof  j,ooo,oooL 
flerling .  To  this  fuccef«  in  the  wcftern  part  of 
the  worid  may  be  added  the  capture  of  the  Spa- 
nith  legifter  Ihip,  chilled  M^rmlom^  by  the  Adivc 
and  Favourite  king^s  fhips,  Thi^  happened  on 
the  21ft  of  May  17^1,  juft  a»  the  was  entering 
one  of  the  porti  of  Old  Spain,  and  the  prize  was 
little  (hortof  i»ooo,oool,  fterling.  In  the  Eaft  In* 
die^  an  expedition  was  undertaken  againtt  the 
Philippine  itlands,  which  was  committed  to  co* 
lonel  Draper^  who  arTited  for  this  purpofe  at 
Madraii  in  the  end  of  June  l^t^^  The  79th  regU 
mcnt  was  the  only  regular  corpj  that  could  be 
fpared  for  this  fervice.  Every  thing  was  conduc- 
ted with  the  greateft  celerity  and  judgment,  Tbe 
Btilt^  forces  landed  on  Maniha  on  the  14th  Sept.  i 
on  the  6th  of  Oii.  the  governor  fur  rendered,  at 
difcretion  ;  and  foon  after,  the  galleon  bound  frorm 
Manilla  to  Acapulco,  laden  with  rich  merchan- 
dife  to  the  value  of  more  than  half  a  million,  wai 
taken  by  two  frigates,  called  the  Arga  and  H^n~ 
iher.  By  the  conqnefl  of  Manilla,  14  conhderable 
idandB  fell  into  the  Itands  of  the  BritiQi ;  which, 
from  their  extent,  fertility,  and  convenience  of 
commerce,  furnifhed  the  materials  of  a  greac  king* 
dom.  By  thi»  acquifition,  joined  to  our  former 
fucct  ties,  we  lee u red  all  the  avenues  of  the  Spa- 
nilh  trade,  and  interruf^ted  all  communication 
between  the  p.irt8  of  their  vaft  but  unconnec- 
ted empire.  The  eonqucft  of  the  Havannah  had 
cut  off  in  a  great  meafure  the  inteicoude  of  their 
wealthy  contineniat  colonics  w^ith  Europe  ;  iht 
irdu^ion  of  the  Philippines  excluded  from  Afia : 
and  the  plunder  taken  wa^far  more  than  fufficient 
to  indemnify  thr  char|;ei  of  the  expedition  4  a  eif* 
cuftiftanoe  npt  very  common  in  otodcm  wars*  It 
amounted  to  upwardi^  of  a  miUion  and  a  h^tr;  of 
%%'likh  the  E<ilt  Itidia  eomp^ity,  uti  wtootn  the 
charge  of  the  entrrprLlV  in  a  (.;ieat  meafure  by» 
wa:e  by  contract  i^  have  a  tLiid  part,    AH  thit 
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time  tbc  war  in  Germany  had  cootioued  with  the    that  fDOUgh  this  oppoikion  had  profei  ibM 


iitmoft  violence  |  the  allies  under  prince  Ferdinand 
liad  continued  to  give  the  higheft  proofs  of  their 
valourt  but  no  decilive  advantage  could  be  ob- 
tained againft  the  French.  It  was,  however,  no 
longer  the  intereft  of  Britain  to  continue  a  deflruc- 
tive  war.  There  never  had  been  a  period  fo  for- 
funate  or  glorious  to  this  iHand.  Jn  the  courfa 
i>f  this  war  ihe  had  conquered  a  tradl  of  conti* 
oent  of  immenle  extent.  Her  American  territory 
Approached  to  the  borders  of  AQa,  and  came 
Ikear  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Ruiliaa  and  Cbineie 
dominions.  She  had  conquered  25  iflands,  aU 
cfiilinguiftiablc  for  their  magnitude,  their  richnefs^ 
9r  the  importance  of  their  fituation.  By  iea  and 
land  Ihe  had  gained  i»  battles,  had  reduced  9  f.>rti- 
fied  cities,  and  near  40  caftles  and  foit6.  She  had 
taken  or  deAroyed  above  100  Jhips  of  war  from 
lier  enemies,  and  acquired  at  leaft  L.io,oco,oo9 
ia  plunder.  Bv  fuch  unexampled  and  wide  ex- 
tended conqucJu,  it  h  no  wonder  that  the  French 
3Uki  Spaniards  were  dedrous  of  a  peace  ;  which 
was  at  length  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  loth  Feb. 
^763.  The  terms  granted  them  were  by  many 
thought  too  favourable.  The  principal  were. 
That  the  French  king  ihould  relinquilh  all  claims 
to  Nova  Scotia ;  that  he  ihould  likewife  give  up 
:dl  Canada ;  and  that  foe  the  future,  the  boun- 
dary betwixt  the  Britifh'  and  French  dominions  in 
America  Ihould  be  fixed,  by  a  line  drawn  along 
the  middle  of  the  river  MifOfippi,  ^om  its  iburcc 
to  the  river  Ibberville ;  and  from  thence  by  a  line  a- 
long  the  middle  of  this  river,  and  the  lakes  Mau- 
repas  and  Pontchartrain,  to  the  Tea.  The  iflands 
of  St  Pierre,  Miquelon,  Martinico,  Guadaloupe, 
Marigatante,  Delirade,  St  Lucia,  and  BelleiOe, 
were  reftored  tq  France :  Minorca,  Granada,  and 
the  GreRadines,  St  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  To- 
bago, were  ceded  to  Britain.  In  Africa,  the  ifland 
of  Goree  was  reftored  to  France  ;  and  the  river 
Senegal,  with  all  its  forts  and  dependencies  ce- 
ded to  Great  Britain,  In  the  Eaft  Indies,  all  the 
forts  and  faftories  taken  from  the  French  were  re- 
reftored.  In  Europe  the  fortifications  of  Dun- 
kirk were  to  be  deftroyed ;  and  all  the  countries 
fortrclfes,  6cc.  belonging  to  the  ele<itor  of  Ha- 
nover, the  duke  of  Brunfwic,  and  the  count  of 
La  Lippe  Buckeburg,  reftored.  With  regard  to 
Spain,  the  Britilh  fortifications  on  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras were  to  be  demoliftied ;  and  the  Spaniards 
were  to  dcfift  from  their  claim  of  a  right  to  fifti 
on  the  Newfoundland  bank.  The  Havannah  was 
reftored ;  in  confequence  of  which,  Florida,  St 
Auguftine,  and  the  bay  of  Penfacola,  were  ceded 
to  Britain,  and  the  Spaniards  were  to  make  peace 
with  Portugal :  and  all  other  countries  not  parti- 
cularly mentioned  were  to  be  reftored  to  their  rc- 
ijpe^ive  owners  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  war. 
(84.)  England,    kistorv   of,   until   the 

PARTY    SPIRIT    and    POPULAR    FERMENT  EXCI- 
TED  ABOUT    GENERAL    WARRANTS.      The    COU- 

dufion  of  the  war  did  not  by  any  means  tend  to 


the  fpint  of  the  party  was  far  frombeifttaUd 
ed.  The  ftate  of  afiairs  at  that  time  inked  {d 
ly  favoured  the  views  of  thoA:  who  op^ahA 
toiniftry.,  A  long  and  expenfive  war  bad  6id 
the  national  treafure,  and  greatly  iDcroHa 
public  dcbt«^  Heavy  ta&cs  bad  aheadybeaJ 
poied,  und  it  was  ftill  as  necelTiry  to  Wcp 
thefe,  and  even  to  impo(e  aew  ones,  astf  tb^d 
had  not  ceaf<fd.  Thus  the  bulk  of  the  aiy 
who  imagined  that  conqaeft  and  ricbei  eJ 
to  go  hand  in  hand,  were  eafily  induced  to  bdJ 
that  adminiftration  aibftrary  amd  opprcffitt,  vU 
continued  to  load  them  with  freib  taxes,  aiW  U 
great  (ucceHes  as  had  attended  tbeBrti(kd 
for  fome  years  paft.  It  muft  be  owsed*  tkj 
new  admtniftratioQ  were  not  fufBdcntlj  wei 
this  jefpe^.  Among  other  methods  of  ni 
the  fupplies  for  1763,  they  had  thoogbt^ 
to  lav  a  duty  of  48.  per  hogfliead  upon  m 
payable  by  the  nuker,  and  to  be  coUeddal 
C»me  manner  as  other  esdfes.  The  other  sd 
of  fupply  fiimiihed  alfo  matter  of  dechmatial 
the  members  in  oppofition ;  but  tbii  infliaea 
popular  fury  to  a  great  degree,  and  made  U 
resKiily  imbibe  as  truth  whatever  was  ^amj 
by  the  minority  in  their  parliamentaiT  m 
Befides  the  ufual  declamations,  that  it  wsj 
preliive^  unconftitutional,  and  injunoos  ta  9 
[and-holder  and  farmer,  the  foiaMne&oftiiel 
to  be  rai&d  by  it  was  now  urged.  Tha«P 
to  indicate,  that  the  fupplying  the  wanliofi 
▼ernment  could  not  be  tie  fole  motive  fcraj 
fing  fuch  a  duty.  It  was  farther  uigftl, jn 
much  (how  qf  lamentation,  that  now  tkisp 
of  all  orders  of  people,  noblemen  of  Ibc  fcjflj 
not  excepted,  were  liable  to  be  entered and^ 
cd  At  the  pleafure  of  excifemeo,  a  procsta 
which  they  denominated  in  exprcfe  towj 
badge  of  flavery."  Thus  it  was  fpokcn  of  tbqj 
out  all  the  cyder  counties,  ^^y'**^.^!^^ 
don,  and  by  moft  of  the  corporatioos  tboa 
out  the  kingdom.  The  city  ha  i  b«o  diw 
by  the  late  changes  in  adtniniftration,  ff^l 
not  yet  recovered  their  gcxxi  humonr.  "W 
ftruaed  their  reprefentativcs  to  oppofetbep^j 
of  the  bill  with  all  pofli  >lc  vigour,  J"^?*!^ 
titions  again  ft  it  to  every  bnuK^i  <rf  the  ^^^ 
a  meafure  till  that  time  totally  uopreceiia^ 
two  protefts  were  alfo  entered  againilitQ'^ 
the  houfe  of  lords  ;  and  in  ftort  the  king^J 
England  was  thrown  into  an  almoft  ""^2!lJ 
ment..  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  fnw 
admiiiiftration  were  able  to  bring  arguwfBtiBjj 
ciently  plaufible  in  favour  of  their  fc^*,n 
the  utmoft  force  of  reaion  will  go  a  ^^.^^ 
in  quieting  popular  clamour ;  and  **"*^ 
tion  was  raihng  again  ft  mioiftr^  ^^'^^^J 
very  m<fthod  was  taken  to  excite  tbc  fonr*^ 
people  without.  Virulent  libels,  the  asd^ 
vrhich,  far  exceeded  any  thing  ^*^*^'?Jr' 
times,  now  made  their  appearance;  tnd^ 


heal  thofe  diviQons,  which  had  arifcn  on  the  refig-  the  general  intemperance  in  this  '^rf^v^ 

nation  of  Mr  Pitt ;  on  the  contrary,  it  furnifhed  would  be  difficult  to  determine  *^*"^.^ 

abundant  matter  of  complaint  for  the  difcontent-  leaft  regard  to  any  kind  of  ^^^^^^?f^ 

ed  party.    At  the  time  the  treaty  was  under  con-  In  the  midft  of  this  general  ferment,  yj^ 

fiderAtion,   however,   only  fome  faint  attempts  Bute  unexpededly  refigned  hii  pUceof  nrs 

>vcre  made  to  oppofe  it  j  but  it  fooQ  appearedy  of  the  trcafury*    His  rcftgi''^  ^^^^ 
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0  ohjcA  of  general  anima'dverfion  ;  by  fortic  he 
18  highly  ccnfured  for  leaving  hib  friends  at  the 
me  when  a  little  perftrvercnce  might  have  dcfeat- 

1  all  the  defigns  of  his  enemies,  and  cftablifhed  his 
VT\  power  on  the  moft  JToHd  foundation.  Soch 
)oilud,  they  Cud,  mult  difcoiirage  the  friends 
'goveromentjand  give  proportionable  encourage- 
ent  to  iu  adverCiries  to  infult  it;  as  they  per- 
ivtd  miuiftry  unable  to  refift  the  firft  guft  of  po- 
plar ftiry.  Others  contended,  that  the  eArl  was, 
|rbap8«  the  leaft  influenced  by  popular  opiniori 
afly  man  in  the  world.  He  had  dcmonftrated  his 
mneftby  taking  a  lead  in  the  dangerous  but  nfc. 
flary  alFair  of  concluding  peace ;  and,  this  bc^ 
^  accomplished,  he  bad  fully  obtamed  his  end» 
d  performed  the  fervicc  to  his  country  whictt 
u  defired.  He  now  refolved  that  the  fedtioirt 
«y  Ihould  not  have  even  the  pretence  of  ob- 
%ng  bb  perfonal  ambitioa  as  the  caufe  of  dif- 
rbances  which  they  therafelves  had  excited ; 
d  thus  his  refignation  would  tend  to  put  an 
d  to  thefe  troubles,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
owed  the  authors  of  them  in  their  proper  colours. 
be  event,  hovircver,  ihowed  that  the  former  rea- 
Mng  was,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  neareft  the  truth. 
^  popular  refentmeut  was  not  in  the  leaft  a- 
ted  by  lord  Bute's  refignation.  His  lordfhip> 
aogh  now  withdrawn  from  the  oftenlible  admi- 
baiioA  of  a/fairs,  was  flill  conHdered  as  prin- 
Jal  diredor  of  the  cabinet;  and  this  opmion 
intd  the  more  ground,  that  none  of  the  popular 
ulcrs  were  yet  taken  in,  nor  any  apparent  change 
^  in  the  condu^  of  the  new  adminiitration. 
D  reafonable  obje^ion,  however,  could   now 

made  to  thofc  who  filled  the  great  offices 
ftate.  Mr  Grenville,  who  fucceeded  the  earl 
^te  m  the  treafury,  was  a  man  of  approved 
tfgnly,  underftanding,  and  experience.  Lord 
^nd  was  univeHally  confidered  as  a  very 
^  man  in  office,  and  had  filled  many  high 
'ploymcnts  with  great  repuUtion.  The  other 
wtary,  lord  Egremont,  though  he  had  not 
.'0  loof  in  ofSce,  was  in  every  rcfpeA  of  an 
ntcepuooablc  charader.  The  other  depart- 
nt«  were  filled  in  a  fimilar  manner,  yet  the  dif- 
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required  that  they  (hould  profefs  diHerent  politic 
cat  principles.    The  fnends  of  lord  Bute  and  of 
the  Succeeding  adminiitration  were  for  prefcrvin^ 
to  the  crown  the  full  exerdfe  of  a  power  which 
could  not  be  difputed,  vit^  that  of  choofiflg  its 
own  fervants.    Their  opponents,  without  deny« 
ing  this  power,  contended,  that,  according  to  tho 
(pvrit  of  the  conlHtution,  the  crown  ihould  be  dt« 
rcfted  to  the  eierclfe  of  this  public  duty  only  bf 
motives  of  national  utility,  aid  not  by  pvivatc 
fricndfhip.     In  appointing  the  officers  of  ftate* 
therefore,  they  iixftftrd,  that  refped  (hculd  be 
paid  to  thofe  pofleffed  of  great  taknts>  who  had 
done  eminent  fervicee  to  tbit  nation,  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  nobilitys  and  had  infiutnce  a^ 
tnotig  the  landed  and  mercantHc  imerelts^    The 
bbfcrvance  of  this  rule,  they  contended,  was  the 
only  proper  baknce  which  could  be  bad  againft 
the  enormous  tuRuence  of  the  crown»  ar ifing  froo* 
the  difpo^  of  fo  many  places ;  nor  coukl  the  mm^ 
tion  be  reconciled  to  this  power  by  any  othcv 
means  than  a  vtrry  popular  itte  of  it.    Meo  might 
indeed  be  apj^nted  accoidiMg  to  the  Arid  letter 
of  the  hw  \  bnt  unleft  theft  were  men  ta  whoBft 
the  majority  of  the  nation  already  put  cootdence* 
they  never  would  be  fatisfied,  nor  think  them- 
ielves  fccure  agalnft  attempts  on  the  cooftitutioo. 
yrh\cn  minifters  alio  found  themlelvet  recommend- 
ed to  the  royal  favour,  and  as  it  were  prefented 
to  their  places  by  the  efteem  of  the  people^  the/ 
would  be  (tadious  to  deferve  and  fecure  them- 
fel^es  in  it ;  and  upon  thefe  '(which  they  called 
the  principles  of  whtgs)  they  faid  that  the  govern- 
ment had  been  honourably  conduded  fmce  th« 
revolution,  and  the  nation  would  never  be  at  peace 
till  they  were  again  eftabliihed  on  the  (ame  baits. 
In  the  mean  time  the  difpofition  to  libel  and  in- 
veAive  fcemed  to  have  gone  beyond  all  bounda. 
The  peace,  the  Scots,  and^Scottified  adninift ra- 
tion, afforded  fuch  Aibk^s  of  abule  to  the  patri- 
ots, real  and  pretended,  that  miniftry  refolved  at 
lad  to  make  an  example  of  one  of  them  by  way  of 
deterring  the  reft  firom  (uch  Ucentioufneft.    For 
this  pnrpofe  the  paper  called  the  N^rth  Britom 


was  made  Choice  of,  whkrh,  in  language  much  iu< 
stents  and  public  clamours  were  not  diminiih-    perior  to  any  other  political  woik  of  the  time,  ex« 

It  WM  BOW  faid,  that  the  new  minifters  were    cept  Jimius't  Leftrrsj  (which  arc  ftill  efteemed  A 

choien  on  account  of  any  fuperior  gifts  of  na^    "  -    -  -  -  -^ 

c  or  fortune,  but  merely  becaufe  they  had  the 
of  infinuating  themfelves  into  favour  at  courts 
uch  a  manner  that  any  inconvenience  would  be 
outted  to,  rather  than  part  with  them.  The 
5  reafon  of  their  appointment  therefore  was, 
I  they  might  aa  as  the  pafiive  inftruments  of 

late  minifter,  who,  though  he  had  thought 
per  to  retire  from  bufioefs,  yet  had  not  aban- 
•ed  hit  ambitious  projt^fls,  but  continued  to 


'^  every  thing  as  if  he  had  ftill  been  prefent. 
pofition  to  the  new  minifters  was  therefore  op. 
'iJon  to  him ;  and  it  became  thofe  who  undcr- 
« the  true  intcreft  of  their  country,  and  had 
^  regard  for  it,  not  to  fuffcr  fuch  a  fchcme  of 
wftine  adminiftration.  Whether  the  party 
3  made  thefe  affertions  really  believed  them  or 
cannot  be  known ;  but  the  efle<il  was  exadly 
Umc.  The  gieat  objea  of  both  parties  moft 
f!r\?!^  ^^^^  5  but  Ihcir  different  fituationt 


ftandard  of  elegant  di^ion,)  had  abufed  the  king, 
the  miniftry,  and  the  Scots  m  an  extravagant  man- 
ner. One  particular  paper,  N*  XLV,  was  deem- 
ed by  thofe  in  power  to  be  adionable,  and  John 
Wilkes,  £(q.  M.  P.  for  Ayleibury,  was  fuppofi^d 
to  be  the  author.  A  warrant  was  therefore  grant* 
ed  for  apprehending  the  author,  publiOiers,  Sec* 
of  tbre  performance,  but  without  mentioning 
Wilkes's  name.  Accordingly  3  melTengtrs  enter- 
ed his  houfe  on  the  night  between  the  a9tb  and 


toth  of  April,  1763,  with  an  intention  to  ieize 
him.  He  obje^ed,  however,  to  the  legality  of 
the  warrant,  becaufe  his  name  was  not  mentioned 
in  it,  and  likewife  to  the  latenefi  of  the  hour ;  and 
on  threatening  the  meflcngers  with  violencet  ther 
thought  proper  to  retire  for  that  night.  Next 
morning  he  was  apprehetided  without  making  an^r 
refiftance,  though  fome  violence  was  neceflary  to 
oet  him  into  an  hackney  coach,  which  carried  him 
bcfiire  the  lecrctailes  of  ftate  for  cJkmittUpa.  On 
JIbbU.  tl^ 
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the  firft  intimation  of  Mr  Wilkes  being  in  cul- 
tody,  applicatiofi  wa8-ni:ide  for  an  JbaSras  corpus; 
bat  as  this  could  not  be  fued  out  till  4  P.  M.  leve- 
ral  of  his  friends  defined  admittance  to  him,  which 
was  pcremjptof  iiy  refiifed,  on  pretence  of  an  order 
from  the  fccretaries  of  ftate.  This  order,  how- 
ever, though  repeatedly  demanded*  could  not  be 
produced,  or  at  leaft  was  not  (b ;  on  which  ac- 
count the  gentlemen,  concetviog  that  they  were 
oot  obliged  to  pay  any  regard  to  meHengers  aA- 
ing  6nly  by  a  Terbal  commidion,  entered  the  place 
where  he  was  without  farther  queftion.  This  ille- 
gal ftep  was  quickly  followed  by  fereral  others. 
Mr  Wilkes's  houfe  was  fearched,  and  his  papers 
ieized  to  his  abfence ;  and  though  it  was  certain* 
that  an  baheas  corfnu  was  now  obtained*  he  was 
wrvcrthelcfs  committed  to  the  Tower.  Here  not 
only  his  friends,  but  feveral  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  the  firft  diftindion*  were  denied  accefs ; 
nor  was  even  his  own  brother  allowed  to  (ee  him. 
On  the  3d  of  May  he  was  brought  before  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas,  where  be  made  a  moft  patriotic 
i(>eech,  fetting  forth  the  love  he  had  for  his  ma* 
jefty,  the  bad  condud  of  miniftry,  with  his  own 
particular  grievances;  and  that  he  had  been  treat- 
ed «•  worfe  than  a  Scotch  rebel."  His  cafe  being 
learnedly  argued  by  feveral  eminent  lawyers,  he 
was  remanded  to  the  Tower  for  three  days;  after 
which  he  was  ordered  to  be  brought  up,  that  the 
afi^  might  be  finally  fettled.  Next  day  lord 
Temple  received  a  letter  from  fccretary  Egremont* 
informing  him,  that  the  king  judged  it  improper, 
that  Mr  Wilkes  ibonld  continue  any^  longer  a  co^ 
lenel  of  the  Bttckingbamfiiire  militia ;  and,  foon 
^er,  Temple  himfelf  was  removed  from  being 
lord  lieutenant  of  that  county.  Mr  Wilkes  then 
being  brought  to  Weft  minder  hall  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, made  another  flaming  fpeech ;  after  which 
the  judges  took  his  cafe  into  confideration.  Their 
opinion  was,  that  the  warrant  of  a  fccretary  of 
ftate  was  in  no  refpcd  fuperior  to  that  of  a  com- 
mon  juftice  of  peace ;  and,  on  the  whole,  that  Mr 
Wilkes's  commitment  was  illegal.  It  was  like- 
v»ife  determined,  that  hit  privilege  as  member  of 
parliament  was  infringed :  that  this  could  not  be 
forfeited  but  by  treafon,  felony*  or  breach  of  the 
peace ;  none  of  which  was  imputed  to  him  ;  for 
a  libd,  even  if  it  had  been  proved,  had  only  a  ten- 
dency to  difturb  the  peace*  without  any  adual 
breach  of  it.  Thus  it  was  refolved  to  difcharge 
him ;  but,  before  he  quitted  the  court,  a  gentle- 
man of  eminence  in  the  profit  (Hon  of  the  law  ftood 
up  and  acquainted  the  judges,  that  he  had  juft 
received  a  note  from  the  attorney  and  folicitor  ge- 
iieral,  intreating  hislordftiip  not  to  give  Mr  Wilkes 
leave  to  depart  till  they  came*  which  would  be 

.  inftantly,  as  they  had  fomething  to  offer  againft 
his  pie*  of  privilege.  This  motion,  however,  be- 
m^  rejeded,  the  prifoner  was  fet  at  liberty.  Mr 
Wilkes  had  no  fooner  regained  his  freedom  than 
he  refolved  to  lake  all  the  advantage  he  could,  of 
the  errors  committed  by  the  miniftry,  and  to  cx- 
cHe  as  gtY^eral  a  ferment  as  poffible.  For  this  pur- 
pr^rc  he  wrote  a  very  impudent  letter  to  the  earls 
of  Ejrrcmont  and  HaVifax*  informing  them,  that 
his  houfe  had  been  robbed,  and  that  the  JioUn 
^oods  were  in  iMk  pofleffion  of  one  or  both  of  thehr 

lifdibipsf  unfitting  upon  .iou»cdiatc'  reftitution. 
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This  letter  was  printed,  and  many  thoD&adfop^ 
of  it  difperfcd ;  foon  afier  which  an  aDfwer  lny  t&t 
two  earls  was  publiihed  in  the  newfpapeis,  a 
which  they  informed  him  of  the  truecaafcoftk 
feizure  of  his  papers*  that  his  majefty  had  or^r- 
ed  him  to  be  profecuted  by  the  attorney  gmcril, 
and  that  fuch  of  bis  papers  as  did  not  Ind  t£  1 
proof  of  his  guilt  (hpuld  be  irftored.  Tt^  vs 
quickly  fucc^eded  by  a  reply,  but  the  corrcfpec- 
dence  ceafed  on  the  part  of  their  lordfliips.  Mr 
Wilkes,  however,  ereded  a  printing  pre&  m  bn 
own  houfe,  where  he  advertifed  the  proccfd^ 
of  the  adminiftration,  with  all  the  original  p^ien, 
at  the  price  of  a  guinea.  The  North  Bntoe  bov 
again  made  its  appearance ;  the  popular  party  wk 
elated  beyond  meafure  with  thctr  fuceeis ;  tb4 
who  had  fufiered  by  general  warrants  firagkre- 
drefs  at  law,  and  commonly  obtained  danuin^ 
beyond  not  only  their  real  fufferings*  but  evcBl» 
yond  their  moft  fail)suine  expectations.  Do^ 
the  whole  fummer*  the  minds  of  the  people  \ 
kept  in  continual  agitation  by  political  paopikAr 
and  libels  of  various  kinds*  while  the  afiairofj^ 
neral  warrants  fo  engroffed  the  public  atten^io^ 
that  by  the  time  the  parliament  (at  down,  7^9^ 
15*  X763,  fc;irce  any  other  fubje^  of  coorcriiui 
could  be  ftarted  in  company. 

(85.)£ncland*  history  or,  until THiru* 
SING  OF  THE  Stamp  Act.  His  nuajefty, 00 tic 
meeting  of  pariiament,  mentioned  in  hisfpced 
the  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  divide  die 
people ;  and  before  the  addrefles  could  be  1^ 
m  return,  a  meifage  was  fent  to  the  commofi&,'» 
forming  them  of  the  fuppofcd  offence  of  * 
Wilkes*  and  of  the  proceedings  againft  bi&a ;  tif 
exceptionable  paper  being  alfo  laid  befivt  de 
houfe.  After  warm  debates*  the  North  Britm^ 
declared  to  be  a  falfe,  fcandalous,  and  fioAooBi 
libel,  tending  to  excite  trattenius  inrurredioes,&:> 
This  was  followed  by  another  declaratioa,  ttt 
the  privilege  of  parliament  does  oot  extend  to  {be 
writing  and  publifhing  of  (edttious  libeli*  ^ 
ought  to  obftruft  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  Iff* 
in  the  fpecdy  and  effe^ual  profecution  of  ib  bee- 
ous  and  dangerous  an  offence.  This  did  not,  hm* 
ever,  pafs  the  houfe  of  commons  without  4  ift* 
rous  oppoBtion*  and  17  members  of  the  &pf(f 
houfe  piotefted  againft  it.  The  North  Bntae, 
N®  XLV,  being  thus  condemned,  was  ordered  It 
be  burnt  by  the  hangman ;  but  this  cQuk]  iM  ^ 
done  without  great  oppofition  from  the  o^ 
The  executioner,  conftables,  officers,  and  fwt 
the  chief  perlbns  concerned,  were  pdtcd  withS* 
and  dirt*  and  fome  of  them  infulted  in  the  gro&t 
manner.  Mr  Harley*  one  of  the  fheriffs,  and  a^ 
ber  of  parliament  for  London,  was  wounded  bf* 
billet  taken  from  the  fire ;  the  ftaves  of  the  cofr 
ftables  were  broken ;  and  the  whole  offictn  « 
executioner  driven  off  the  field,  while  the  trm^ 
of  the  paper  were  carried  off  in  triumph  frtw  J^ 
flames*  and  in  return,  a  large  jack  boot  was  h^ 
at  Temple-bar,  while  the  half  burnt  North  ft&« 
was  difplayed  amidft  the  acclamations  of  thepv 
pulace.  Mr  Wilkes,  in  the  mean  time,  A^f 
mined  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  the  vidory  he  fc» 
already  gained,  and  therefore  commenced  a  p** 
fecution  in  the  court  of  common  pleas «aiiift  ^ 
bert  Wood,  Efq.  the  uhda  fcactiry  of  ib«f t  r 
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!«i»g  his  papers.  The  caiifc  was  determined  in 
it  favour,  and  Wood  condemncri  in  loool.  da- 
uge»,  with  full  cods  of  fuit.  The  profeculion, 
ith  which  Mr  Wilkes  had  been  threatened,  was 
'jw  carried  on  with  great  vijjour ;  but  in  the 
.can  lime,  having  grolsly  affronted  Samuel  Mar- 
a,  Hfq.  membei  tor  Camelford,  by  his  abufive 
ngu^ge  in  the  North  Briton,  he  was  by  that  gen- 
?man  challenged,  and  dangeroufly  wounded  in 
c  belly  with  a  pifto!  bullet.— While  he  lay  ill  of 
s  wound,  the  houfe  of  commons  put  off  bis  trial 
Dm  time  to  time  ;'but  beginning  at  laft  to  fufpcA 
at  there  was  fome  collufion  betwixt  him  and  hia 
lyfician,  they  enjoined  DrHebenlen.and  Mr  Haw- 
as  an  eminent  furgeon,  toattend  him,  and  report 
I  cafe.  Mr  Wilkes,  however,  did  not  think  pro- 
T  to  admit  a  vifit  from  thefe  gentlem^in ;  bat  foon 
ter  took  a  journey  to  Frarvce  to  vifit  his  daugh- 
r,  who,  as  he  gave  out,  lay  dangeroufly  ill  at 
tm.  The  commons  having  now  lo^  all  patience^ 
d  being  certified  that  he  had  refafed  to  admit 
e  phyfician  and  furgeon  fcnt  by  them,  proceed- 
againft  hun  in  his  abfence.  The  evidence  ap- 
ating  quite  (atisfadtory,  he  was  expelled  the 
'uf?,  and  a  profecutioh  afterwards  commenced 
Tiinft  him  before  the  houfe  of  lords,  on  account 
an  obfcene  and  blafphemous  pamphlet,  in  which 
had  mentioned  a  reverend  and  learned  bii)^op 
a  raoft  fhameful  manner.  The  event  of  all  was, 
at,  failing  to  appear  to  anfwer  the  charges  a- 
inft  him,  he  was  outlawed,  which,  it  was  then 
ppofed,  would  for  ever  conlign  his  patriotifm 
oblivion.  The  cxtrcnoc  fevcrity  (howji  to  Mr 
^rikes  did  not  at  all  extinguifh  the  fpirit  of  the 
*rty.  A  general  infatuation  in  favour  of  licenti- 
48  and  abuQve  writings  feemed  to  have  taken 
l««;  and  to  piibHlh  libels  of  this  kind,  without 
•gard  to  truth  or  juftioe,  was  called  liberty.  At 
»c  »rry  time  that  Mr  Wilkes  was  found  guilty  of 
uWiihing  the  infamous  pamphlet  above  mention- 
1»^  the  common  council  of  London  prefented 
xir  thanks  to  the  city  reprefentatives,  for  their 
2»loti»and  Ipirited  endeavours  to  aflert  the  rights 
Kl  liberties  of  the  fubjedV,  "  by  their  laudable  at- 
•tnpt  to  obtain  a  feafonablc  and  parliamentary 
cclaration.  That  a  general  warrant  for  appre- 
radingand  foizin|  the  authors,  printers,  and 
oblilhcrs  of  a  fed ittous. libel,  together  with  their 
*pm,  is  not  warranted  by  law."  Their  grati- 
^  they  (bowed  to  lord  chief  jufticc  Pratt,  for 
tt  dediion  in  Wilkes's  affair,  by  prefenting  him 
^h  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  defiring  him  to 
t  for  his  pidurc  to  be  placed  in  Ouildhall.  Thefe 
rocccdings,  however,  did  not  pafs  without  ftrong 
ppofition,  and  were  confidcred  by  the  moderate 
^  *•  ^^^Y  unjuft  and  improper,  as  well  as  in- 
wtnt  The  violent  clamours,  which  had  been 
*Qtcd  and  (till  continued,  though  m  a  lefs  vio- 
^t  degree,  did  not  prevent  admtniftration  frpm 
«T»ng  that  attention  to  the  exigencies  of  the  na- 
J>n>  which  its  fituation  required.  The  practice 
*  franking  Wank  covers  to  go  free  per  poft  to  any 
'*|tof  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  had  arifen  to  an 
*<^^«diWe  height,  and  greatly  prejudiced  the  re- 
wme.  See  Pranked  Letters.  The  following 
«  w  paiTcd  as  an  efleaual  remedy,  viz.  That 
[0^  the  lit  of  May  1764,  no  letters  or  packets 
***»W  be  exempted  from  poftage,  except  fuch  at 
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were  fcnt  to  or  from  the  king ;  or  fuCh  as,  ntk  flf- 
ceeding  two  ounces  in  weight,  fhould  be  (igned 
by  a  member  of  either  houfe,  the  whole  of  the  fu-* 
perfcription  being  in  his  own  hand  writing ;  or 
■  fuch  as  ihould  be  dirc^ed  to  mea>bers  of  parlia- 
ment, or  other  pcrfons  fpecifled  in  the  a<5t.  It  was 
like  wife  ena<5ted,  that  printed  votes  and  proceed- 
ings in  parliament,  fent  without  covers,  or  In  co-* 
vers  open  at  the  fides,  and  only  Hgned  on  the  out- 
(ide  by  a  member,  fhould  go  frre,^  though  fuch 
packets  were  liable  to  be  fearched ;  and  to  give 
the  greater  force  to  thefe  r-fgulations,  it  was  made 
felony  and  tranfportation  for  7  years  to  forge  a* 
franl^.  Other  plans  for  augmenting  the  revenue 
were  that  for  fettling  the  ifland  of  St  John,  and 
for  the  fale  of  the  lately  acquired  American  iflands. 
The  former  wa«  propofe-l  by  the  earl  of  Egre- 
moat,  who  prefented  a  memorial  to  his  majefty," 
defiring  a  grant  of  the  whole  ifland,  to  hold  the 
lame  in  fee  of  the  crcwn  for  ever ;  fpecifying  the 
yarious  divi^ons,  government,  ^c.  but,  for  rca- 
fons  unknown,  the  plan  was  never  put  in  execu- 
tion. The  fale  of  the  conquered  lands  took  place 
in  March  1764.  Thefe  were  the  iflands  of  Gren- 
ada, the  Grenadines,  Dominica,  St  Vincent,  and 
Tobago.  Sixpence  an  acre  was  to  be  paid  as  a 
<juit  rent  for  cleared  lands ;  a  penny  j  foot  for 
ground  rent  of  tenements  in  towns ;  and  6d.  ah 
acre  for  fields;  but  no  perfon  was  tp  ptirchafe 
more  than  300  acres  in  Domioica,  or  500  in  the 
other  ifl;md8.  One  of  the  molt  remarkable  tranf- 
a^ions  of  this  year  was  the  renewal  of  ti^e  charter 
of  the  bank,  for  which  the  latter  paid  the  fum  of 
1,100,000 1.  into  the'  exchequer  as  a  preC^nt  to  the 
public ;  be6des  advancing  a  milUon  to  government 
upon  exchequer  bills.  Another,  and,  by  its  con- 
fequenccs,  flill  more  monaentous  affair,  however, 
was  the  coniideration  of  methods  to  raife  a  reve- 
nue upon  the  American  colonies.  This  had  been 
formerly  propofcd  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  but 
that  prudent  miniftcr  wifely  declined  to  enter  into 
fucb  a  dangerous  affair,  faying,  that  he  would 
leave  the  taxation  of  the  colonics  to  thofe  who 
came  after  him.  The  reafon  given  for  this  pro- 
ceeding was  to  defray  the  neccflary  charges  of  de- 
fending them;  which  though  extremely  reafonable 
in  itfelf,  was  attempted  to  be  done  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  excited  a  flame  that  was  not  extinguifheif, 
but  by  a  total  lofs  of  the  authoritv  of  the  parent 
ftate.  Before  this  time,  indeed,  nints  had  been 
thrown  out,  that  it  was  not  impoffible  for  the  co- 
lonifts  to  withdraw  their  dependence  on  Britain  ; 
and  (bme  difputes  bad  taken  place  betwixt  the 
different  provinces,  which  were  quieted  only  by 
the  fear  of  the  French,  and  feemed  to  prognofti- 
catc  DO  good.  It  was  thought  proper  therefore 
now,  when  the  colonies  were  not  only  fecured 
but  extended,  to  make  the  experiment  whether 
they  woQld  be  obedient  or  not.  They  contain- 
ed more  than  two  millions  of  people,  and  it  was 
reckoned  by  miniftry  both  juft  atd  ncccffary  to 
raife  a  revenue  from  fuch  a  nunrterous  body.  Some 
thought  it  might  be  dangerous  to  provoke  them  ; 
but  to  this  it  was  replied  by  adminiflrationi  that 
the  danger  muft  increafe  by  forbearance ;  and  as 
taxation  was  indifpen fable,  the  (boner  the  experi- 
ment was  made  the  better.  The  fatal  trial  being 
thus  relolved  upon,  an  adt  was  paifed  for  prcvenf- 
Bbbba         /     ^^^i^in© 
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fKf  iivw^il^t  fo  thiit  the  dutiet  laud  on  the  A-    made*  TbedHpofition  totumuUandtnfunrSiCf 
Aicrican  trade  might  come  ii.to  the  hands  of  go-    however,  feems  to  have  been  now  ^ery  rr  v: 
\emmcnt.    At  this  time  an  illicit  trade  wa»  car-    The  filk-weavers  reftding  in  Spitta!fi«Ui«  btia; 
ficd  on  betwixt  the  Biitifh  and  Spanifh  celonies*    diftrefled  for  u^ant  of  employment,  wh^h  tky 
%  htch  Teemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  law  and  rci;u-    fuppoled  to  proceed  from  the  clandefline  impor- 

Ution ;  and  wati  no  lefe  difagrcetWe  to  the  Spanifli  '  -    - 

than  to  the  Britiih  court.  In  fome  refpeds,  how- 
ever, the  fuppreflRon  of  this  was  Very  inconvenient, 
tnd  even  intoleiable  to  the  coloniftt ;  for  as  the 
balance  of  trade  with  Britain  was  againft  them,  it 
Was  impoffihle  tbej  conid  procure  any  fpecie*  ex- 
cept by  trading  with  the  Spaniards,  from  whom 
they  were  paid  for  their  goods  in  gold  and  filver: 
This,  and  another  i&  requiring  them  to  pay  cer- 
tain duties  in  cafh,  was  probably  t^);:  reatbn  <  f 
that  cxceflive  reicntment  (hown  by  th^  Americans 
to  government,  and  their  abfolute  refuCil  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  (tamp  aA,  whit^h  was  alfo  paOed  this 
year. 

(86.)  EnOlaho,  history  of,  until  tjie  ^e- 
?EAL  or  THE  STAMP  ACT.    The'increafeof  thc 

revenuebeingacbiefobje^ofadminiftratiunatthis    numberlefs  publications,   and  accuicd 
time,  the  fuppreiCon  of  fmuggling  at  home,  as    merely  dependents  on  the  earl  of  Bute. 


tatioo  of  French  filks,  bud  their  cale  bdcxt  b 
majcfty  in  1764*  who  gracioudy  promlicd  thrr 
relief.  The  fufferers  were  relieved  by  tbc  bourt? 
of  the  public ;  but  this  ieemed  to  render  the  Ji- 
ter  worfc,  by  confirming  them  in  hab*t»  of  ir.^- 
lence  and  idlenefs.  At  the  fame  time,  a  .  \ 
which  was  fuppoied  to  tend  to  their  nrCrf,  U'f 
thrown  out,  they  began  to  alTembie  in  nk  r  r 
bers,  which,  gradually  increafiog,  arc  (aid  u-  \m 
amouiitrd  at  laft  to  50,000 ;  fcvcral  di(t>rde^  >  -re 
conditiitted,  and  it  wis  not  without  tbc  afit;  x 
of  the  (bldiery,  and  the  utmoft  vigilance  c  ;t 
nlagid rates,  that  the  riot  could  be  fappn^fi 
During  this  infurre^ion,.the  ferment  bdvixtttc 
court  and  popular  parties  continued  wth  m^ 
ted  vigour.  The  minifters  were  iiill  attackd  i 
^ 

AflKh 


vrell  as  in  Ameiica»  was  taken  into  confideratiom  cident,  however,  now  produced  a  cooiMk 
Though  the  great  number  of  cutters  aud  other  revolution  at  court,  though  it  bad  very  little  rf- 
Vcffcls  fitted  out  by  government  for  this  purpofe  fed  in  calming  the  minds  of  tbc  pcoplr.  Vit 
had  produced  very  faluiary  elfeds,  the  ifle  6f  wnaan  illnefs  with  which  the  king  was  fetifd'a 
Man,  which  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Athol,  aqd  t^e  beginning  of  the  year,  which  filled  \Jk^^ 
wzi  not  fubjtd  to  the  cuftom  hei^K*  laws,  lay  (b  with  ap|>rehenfions,  and  produced'  a  bill  for  ^* 
conveniently  for  the  purpofes  of  fmuggliog,  that  tling  the  affairs  of  tb^  kingdom,  \a  akd^ 
the  utmoil  vigilance  of  government  was  not  fuf*  crown  ^llihg  into  the  banda  of  a  minor,  hk^ 
itcient  to  fupprcfs  it.  The  event  was  a  treaty  be-  tling  this  bil^  n^nifters  were  iiud  to  hanbetaM 
twixt  government  and  the  duke,  bv  which  the  lat-  with  very  littlercfped  to  the  princefs  dawipiti 
ter,  for  a  fum  of  money,  ceded  all  the  fovereign-  Wales,  andi  induftrioufly'  to  haTC_exdiKl«i  ** 
ty  in  the  ifland  he  could  claim,  and  cutters  were 
placed  on  the  coafts  and  in  the  harbours  of  the 
Illand  as  in  other  places  of  the  kingdom.  This 
flifpofition  to  augment  the  revenue  by  all  podiblc 
methods,  feems  to  have  ferved  to  keep  up  the  gc- 
Deral  opinion  of  the  oppreflive  and  arbitrary  mea- 
fures  about  to  be  purfucd:  fey  government..  The 
oppofition  of  the  Btitiih  patriots  (till  continued ; 

and  the  (lamp  bills  were  received  in  America  witlj  joyed  in  Scotland,  'and  in  which  he  bd  k* 
the  utmoft  indignation.  (See.  America,  §  it,)  given  the  lea  ft  caufe  of  complaint.  Aftepo^* 
Tf'he  oppofilion  of  the  colonifts  pioved  very  di(-  kind  could  not  be  agreeable  to  the  king,  sorciw 
treffing  to  the  mother  country,  on  account  of  the  it  recommend  them  to  the  popular  partf  io  &t 
vaft  fums  they  owed.  -.  At  this  time  they  were  in-  land,  wiho  always  manifefied  a  perfed  ind^cn** 
dcbtrd  to  the  merchants  of  Ixwdon  four  millions  as  to  what  pafied  in  Scotland.  On  this  oceaiA 
Sterling ;  and  fo  ready  were  the.  latter  to  give 
them  credit,  that  fome  of  tlier  American  legiOa^ 
tures  paifed  ads  againft  incurring  fuch  credit  £or 
the  future.  A  petition  .t)n  the  fubjedt  was  prci- 
iented  to  the  houfe  of  commons;  but  4s  it  denied 


from  a  Ihare  of  the  government.  Tbefeproa* 
ings  were  thought  in  a  great  mcafureioiaw^ 
nated  the  aSedtion  of  his  majefty  from  tk  si^ 
try,  who  had  hitherto 'been  in  great  fifoor:  JJr 
did  their  fubfequent  condud  ihow  them  to  let 
all  deiirous  of  regaining  wb4t  they  had  loA.  Tk! 
now  contrived  to  hare  tbc  carl  of  Butc'i  bw*^ 
turned  out  of  a  very  lucrative  poft  wlud)  k  > 


the  parliaraetitary:  right  of  taxation,  it  was  not  al 
lowed  to  be  read.    It  .was  then  propofed,  on  the 


L 


lord  Chatham  is  (aid  to  have  been  foliated  ^ 
to  accept  the  office  *i^ich  he  had  fonDcriy  fi3» 
fo  much  to  tiie  (atisfaftion  of  the  natiwii  »^  • 
have  declined  it.  A  new  minifiry,  ^o**'*''^ 
foon  formed,  at  the  recommendation  of  tifflB* 
of  Cumberland.    The  duke  ^  Grafton  id^  « 

.     .        ,         .  -    hon.  Mr  Conway,  bro^r  to  the  earl  <rf  K£<* 

part  of  adminiftratiort,  that  the  agents  (hould  joiri  ford,  were  appointed  fecretaries  of  ftite,  tb^  w^ 
in  a  petition  to  the  houfe  for  their  being  heard  by  ^uis  of  Rockingham  firft  lord  of  the  exchtqi^ 
coun£el  in  behalf  of  their  rcfjpe^ive  colonics  againft  ^nd  Mr  Dowdefwell  chancellor  and  >^J^ 
the  tax.  The  agents,  however,  opt  tbink'mg  ihemt-  furer  of  the  exchequer.  The  office  of  i«  ' 
felves  empQwered  to.  prefent  fuch  4  petition,  the  fe.al  was  conferred  )O0  the  duke  of  Ntwcai 
negocifitioQ  was  brokeu  off,  and  matters  went  o©  all  other  places  were  filled' with  men  wH 
in  America  as  we  have  refc^d  under  that  article,  known  mtegrily,  but  high  popularity.  ^^^ 
See  Ambrica,  §  ii-r-i4.  In  other  rcfpe^,  the  thefe  changes  vwrre  not  able  to  gi*e  ^^fft 
jriniftry  took  fuch  fteps  as  were  proper  for  fup.  The  opinion  that  affairs  were  ftillmaMgw^ 
porting  the  l^onour  of  the  nation.  Some  encroach-  eari  of  Bute  continued  to  prevail,  awi  ^^JZ 
n  ents  having  been  made  by  the  French  and  Spa-  trioufly  kept  up  by  the  politkal  '^^^^ 
riards,  fuch  remonftrances  were  made  to  their  "^  --      . 

rcfpedtive  couitSi  that  fatisfai^ion  was  <^uickly 


tnoufly  kept  up  by  the  pohtical  '^^"Jr^^ 
time.  The  magiftrates  of  Loodoo  «P^^^ 
diiconUnt  on  occaaoa  of  addid&ng  \m^ 
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bf  birth  of  a  third  fon, 

)rtunity  of  aflming  him  of  "  their  faithful  at 
iD<nt  to  his  royal  howfc ;  and  the  tnte  honour 
I  crown,  wbentTjer  a  happy  eftahltjlment  of  pub* 
tcafutti  Jhould  prefent  a  favourahle  occafion  ; 
thai  tbcy  would  be  ready  to  exert  their  ut- 
abilities  in  fupport  of  fuch  wife  councils,  as 
nmtly  tended  to  render  his  majefty's  reign 
ly  and  glorious."  Thefc  expreffions  (howed 
an  evident  difapprobation  of  his  majrfhr's 
X,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  offend  both  king 
miniHry ;  but  before  the  latter  could  (how 
okep  of  refentment,  they  loft  their  great  pa- 
thc  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  died  on  the 
of  0<5l.  1765.  He  had  been  that  evening  af- 
l  at  one  of  thofc  councils  frequently  held  in' 
•  to  put  matters  in  a  way  of  being  more 
lily  difpatcbed  by  the  privy  council ;  where 
:  fci?cd  with  a  fudden  diforder,  of  which  he 
001^  fymptoms  the  evening  before,  he  fell 
efs  in  the  arms  of  the  carl  of  Albemarle,  and 
td  almoft  inilantaneouily.  His  death  was 
ly  Jamentec?,  as  he  was  univerfally  cftcemed 
inly  as  a  brave  commander,  but  an  excelfcut 
bcr  of  fociety,  an  encourager  of  induftry, 
n  adivc  promoter  of  the  arts  of  peace ;  the 
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They  now  took  the    right  of  parliament  not  only  to  tax  the  colooitSt 
but  to  bind  them  in  all  cafes  whatever, 
(87.)  England,   history  of,   until   the 

SETTLEMENT    OF    THE    DISPUTE    WITH    SpAIH 

ABOUT  THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS.  The  repeal 
of  the  (lamp  ad  occafioned  univcHal  joy  both  in 
Britain  and  America,  though,  as  parliament  in- 
fifted  upon  their  right  of  taxation,  which  the  op- 
pofite  party  denied,  matters  were  ftill  as  far  from 
any  real  accommodation  as  ever.  This  ill  hn- 
mour  of  the  Americans  was  foon  after  augment- 
ed by  the  duties  laid  upon  glafs,  painters  colours, 
and  tea,  imported  into  their  country,  while  at 
home  the  dearnefs  of  proviilons,  and  (ome  impro« 
per  fteps  taken  by  miniftry  to  remedy  the  evH, 
kept  up  the  outcry  again  ft  them.  A  general  dif- 
pofition  to  tumult  and  riot  ftill  continued ;  the 
civil  power  now  feemed  to  lofe  its  force,  and  a- 
narchv,  under  the  name  of  liberty,  to  be  ap« 
proaching.  In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  adminiftratton 
wei-e  once  more  difturbed  by  the  appearance  of 
Mr  Wilkes,  who  had  returned  from  his  exile,  and 
on  the  diffolution  of  parliament  in  1768,  though 
an  outlaw,  itood  candidate  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, fle  was  received  by  the  populace  with  loud 
acclamations;  feveral  ttierchants  and  people  of 


ftain  upon  his  charader  being  his  want  of    large  property  efpoufcd  his  caufe ;  and  a  fubfcrip- 


rncy  after  the  vidory  at  CuUoden.  (See  j 
In  the  mean  time,  the  difcontents,  which 
Bed  the  American  colonies,  continued  aHfo 
itate  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
oor  indeed  was  it  reafonable  to  expe<5t  that 
could  be  fattsQed  in  their  prefent  condition ; 
Rerce  being  alnioft  entirely  deftroycd,  manu- 
res at  a  ftand,  and  provifions  extravagantly 
The  vaft  furos  owing  to  the  Britifti  mer- 
U  by  the  Americans  allb^feverely  affcdlcd  the 
ng  and  roanufa^uring  part  of  the  country. 
ti  amoupting  to  feveral  millions,  the  colO- 
ibfolutcly  rcfufcd  to  pay,  until  the  obnoxi- 
t^wsftiould  be  repealed.*  Adminiftration 
tberefore  under  the  neccflity  of  cither  in» 
f  coforcln^  the  ftamp  ad  by  nre  and  fword, 
procuring  its  immediate  repeal  in  pariiament. 
oil  df  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  now  fe- 
^  felt,  as  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  aflift 
Euftraiion  with  his  advice,  and  was  highly  re* 
^  by  the  nation  for  his  good  fenfe.*  At  this 
i,  however,  it  is  doubthil  if  human  wifdom 


tion  was  entered  into  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 
He  failed,  however,  in  his  defign  of  reprefenting 
the  city  of  London,  but  Jnftantly  declared  himfelf 
a  candidate  for  Middlcfex.  The  tumults  and 
riots  which  now  took  place  were  innumerable  ; 
and  fuch  was  the  animofity  betwixt  the  two  par- 
ties, that  a  civil  war  feemed  to  be  threatened. 
Our  limits  do  not  allow  of  a  particular  detail  of 
thefe  tranfaftions.  It  will  be  fuflScient  to  notice, 
that,  on  a  legal  trial,  the  outlawry  of  Mr  Wilkei 
was  reverfed,  and  he  was  condemned  for  his  of- 
fences to  pay  a  fine  of  L.  1000,  and  to  be  impri« 
foned  for  ii  months.  Being  idolized  by  the  peo- 
ple, however,  and  powerfully  fupported,  he  waa 
repeatedly  chofcn  member  for  Middlefex,  and  as 
often  rcjeded  by  the  houfe  of  commons.  The 
tumults  on  this  occafion  were  not  always  ended 
without  bloodfhed  ;  and  the  intcrpofition  of  the 
military  was  conftrued  by  the  patriots,  as  an  in- 
dication  of  a  defign  to  eftablifh  minifterial  autho- 
rity, by  the  moft  barbarous  methods.  In  fliort, 
the  behaviour  of  the  people  of  England  and  Ame- 


havc  prevented  the  confequences  which  en-    rica  was  at  this  time  fo  very  much  alike,  that  both 
*  j_:_.n.„.i         J  J  ,^  ..._    f^p^mg^i  to  be  adoated  b)r  one  fpirit,  and  the  con- 

duA  of  the  Englifh  patriots  undoubtedly  contri- 
buted to  confirm  the  colonifts  in  their  difobedi- 
encc.  Yet,  what  difinterefted  perfon,  Who  con- 
fiders  the  principles  of  the  Britiih  conftiftution,  at 
eftabli/hed  and  avowed  at  the  revolution,  caa 
blame  them  ?  The  diflenfions  which  had  fo  lon^ 


Adminiftratton  endeavoured  to  avoid  the 
itremes,  of  ruOiing  into  a  civil  war,  on  the 
land,  and  of  facrincing  the  dignity  of  the 
t  or  nation  on  the  other*  They  fufpended 
opinion  until  they  (hould  receive  certain  in- 
?ncc  from  the  American  governors  how  af- 
bod  in  that  country ;  and  their  letters  on 


Hxafion  ftill  do  them  honour.  The  oppofitc  prevailed  in  the  kingdom  did  not  pafs  unnoticed  by 

animadverted  feverelyon  thisconduA.  They  the  otherEuropean  powers,  particularly  the  French 

d  on  having  the  moft  coercive  methods  im-  and  Spaniards.     Both  had  applied  thcmfelves 

itcly  put  in  execution  for  enforcing  the  laws  with  affiduity  to  the  increafe  of  their  marine;  and 

ich  they  tbcmfclvcs  had  had  ^o  great  a  fharc;  many  began  to  proenofticate  an  atUck  horn  one 

t  is  probable  that  tbcy  wifhed  matters  to  or  other,  or  both  of  thefe  nations.   The  Spaniards 

to  extremities  before  the  fitting  down  of  firft  (bowed  an  inclination  to  come  to  a  rupture 

n:»fnt.    Pacific  meafures,  however,  at  this  with  Britain.    The  fubjed  in  difbute  was  a  fel- 

prevailed :  the  ftamp  ad  was  repealed ;  but  tlement  formed  on  Falkland  ifiands,  near  the 

:  lame  time  another  was  made,  declaring  the  Ibutbem  extremity  of  the  American  continent.  See 

Falk- 
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Falkland  Islands.  A  fcbcmc  of  this  kin< 
been  thought  of  as  early  as  the  rrign  of  Charles 
II.  but  it  was  not  till  after  lord  Anfon's  voyage, 
that  much  attention  had  been  paid  to  it.  In  the 
printed  account  of  it,  his  lordlhip  (bowed  the 
danger  incurred  by  our  narigators  through  the 
Ueachery  of  the  Portuguefe  in  Brafil ;  and  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  the  greateft  importance  to  difco- 
Vcr  fonie  place  more  to  the  fouthward,  where 
fliips  might  be  fupplied  with  ncccflarics  for  their 
voyage  round  Cape  Horn;  and,  among  others,  he 
pomted  out  Falkland  illands  as  eligible  for  this 
purpofe.  When  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  he 
alfo  forwarded  the  fcheme  as  much  as  poflible ; 
and  fome  preparations  were  made  for  putting  it 
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had  Hunt,  two  frigates  were  left  at  FalHiiid  iHd 
One  of  thefe  was  loft  in  a  (hort  time  aftn ;  4 
on  the  4th  June  1770,  a  Spanifb  frigate  srirrf 
the  Englifh  fcttlcment  named  Port  Ecx^s 
with  a  number  of  guns  and  other  warlike  aid 
for  carrying  on  a  regular  liege.  In  3  days,  4 
ther  frigates  arrived,  laden  in  the  (amc  cwim 
fo  that  the  En^lifh  commander,  captaio  Frri 
finding  all  refinance  vain,  was  obliged  to  C3;^ 
late.  The  Englilh  were  ordered  to  depart  vi 
in  a  limited  timc#  carrying  with  them  wbatt^j 
they  could ;  and  the  Spanifh  commander  d^ 
ed  himfelf  anfwcrable  for  what  they  (bould  k 
on  the  idaod.  The  rudder  was  taken  efi^ 
captain  Farmer's  (hip,  and  kept  on  ihort  ^  1 


appointed  period;  after  which  thcfr%atcw»j 
mitted  to  depart,  and  in  70  days  arrired  at  Ri 
mouth.  An  infult  to  the  Britifh  flag,  ib  adi 
ous,  feemed  to  render  war  inevitable,  anlrfi|i 
per  reparation  was  very  fpcedily  made,  ti 
accordingly  nnentioned  in  the  Ipcccfa  ftoai 
throne,  Nov.  13th  1770;  and  immediitefiari 
tion  for  the  injury  was  promifcd  to  be  deaa 
ed  ;  and  that  the  neceffary  preparations  for^ 
which  bad  been  begun,  (honld  not  be  S^ 
nued.  The  affairs  of  America  were  alfo » 
notice  of,  where  grounds  of  complaint  ft2  d 
ed,  notwithftanding  the  ccflatioo  of  tlM^cti^ 
nations  which  had  oiftreflcd  the  commerce  of  I 
tain.  Thefe  promifes,  with  regard  to  tbc  1^ 
of  Falkland  iflands,  howcfcr,  were  6r  fns 
ving  general  fatisfaftion.      The  fpetch,  «! 


fn  execution :  but  as  it  met  with  oppoHtiob  at 
£ome,  and  gave  offence  to  the  court  of  Madrid, 
it  was  laid  afide  till  1764,  when  it  was  revived  by 
lord  Egmont.  Commodore  Byron  being  then  fent 
out  with  proper  neceffaries,  took  poffeflion  of 
them  in  the  name  of  his  majefty,  and  reprefented 
them  in  a  favourable  light ;  while  his  fucceffor, 
captain  M*Bride,  affirmed,  that  the  foil  was  ut- 
terly incapable  of  cultivation,  and  the  climate  in- 
tolerable. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  iflands  in  quef- 
tion  had  attra<fted  alfo  the  notice  of  the  French. 
So  low,  however,  had  the  French  finances  been 
reduced  by  the  late  war»  that  no  projed  of  the 
kind  could  yet  be  put  in  execution  at  the  public 
cxpence.  M.  Bougainville,  therefore,  with  the 
afTiftance  of  his  friends,  undertook  to  form  a  fet- 

tlement  on  Falkland  iflands  at  their  own  riik.  ....^  „ ^  . 

The  fcheme  was  put  in  execution  at  the  beginning  work  of  miniftry,  was  moft  violently  attadrfi 

of  1764 ;  and  a  (ettlement  formed  on  the  £.  part  oppofition  ;  and  an  addrefs  in  anfwer  toit,H 

of  the  fame  ifland,  where  commodore  Byron  had  faid,  would  be  an  eulogiuai  on  miniflcn  w 

cftablifhed  an  English  colony  on  the  W.  fide.  His  not  deferve  it.    News  had  arrived,  theyfii^sj 

account  of  the  country  was  ftill  more  favourable  Falkland  iflands  in  June,  which  fufBci^jj 

than  that  of  the  Englifh  commander ;  but  as  the  monftrated  the  defigns  of  Spain ;  and  G^ 

projcdt  had  been  undertaken  with  a  view  to  other  and  Minorca  were  Icf^  open  to  the  attacbrfaj 

difcoveries  and  advantages,  which  probably  did  power,  without  any  preparation  ^>^^*j 

not  turn  out  according  to  expectation,  the  French  our  part  to  refift  them.    The  whole  ^^'''^j 

adventurers  foon  became  weary  of  their  new  co-  the  miniftry  was  faid  to  be  pufillanimoos;»l 

lony ;  to  which  alfo  the  difpleafure  of  the  Spa-  love  of  peace,  which  was  given  out  asib<^ 

niards,  who  were  greatly  offended,  not  a  little  of  their  unwillingnefs  to  refent  the  iojafyj 

contributed.     M.  Bougainville,  therefore,  being  treated  with  contempt.  A  motion  ^**°^^ 

reimburied  in  his  expencet,  and  the  French  ha  in  both  houfes  for  an  inquiry  into  the  f*®^J 
ving  given  up'cvery  claim  of  difcovery  or  right  of  '  the  Spaniards  on  this  occafion,  and  '^jj  J 

pofTcffion,  the  Spaniards  landed  fome  troops  in  papers  and  letters  relative  to  it  fhooWbflfflJ 

X766,  took  poflcffion  of  the  fort  built  by  the  fore  pariiament.      The  demand,  ^o'^j 

French,  and  changed  the  name'  of  the  harbour  oppofcd  by  miniftry,  who  inllfted  ^^^^Tn 

from  Port  Louis  to  Port  Solidad,     lo  1769,  cap-  of  negociation  precluded  the  ideaofcxpoPj^T 

tain  Hunt  of  the  Tamar  frigate,  happening  to  be  letters  or  papers  fent  in  confidence  wWc  tKj 

on  a  cruize  off  Falkland  iflands,   fell  in  with  a  gociation  was  depending ;  and  they  *^  .  j 

Spanifli  fchooner  which  had  been  at  Port  Solidad.  the  king  of  Spain  had  difavowed  the  cowwj 

During  an  this  time,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  his  officer,  and  promifed  ^^*'**^'^^V!l  IJ 

Britifh  and  Spanifli  fettlcrs  knew  of  ope  another  have  been  rafti,  they  alleged,  to  procKtl « 

or  not.    From  the  behaviour  of  captain  Hunt  we  tremities,  when  perhaps  the  officer  ooJy  • 

ihoutd  fuppofe  that  they  did  not ;  as  he  charged  blame ;  but  if,  after  rcmonftrance,  the  cofl 

the  commander  of  the  fchooner  to  depart  from  Spain  refufed  fatisfadion,  we  were  ^^ 

that  coaft,  being  the  property  of  his  Britannic  fed  to  force  that  juftice  which  was  »*™*^ 

xnajefty.    The  fchooner,  however,  foon  returned,  amicable  manner.      Some  time  bcfoine  1^ 

bringing  an  officer  from  the  governor  of  Buenos  Harris,  the  Englifti  minifter  at  Madrid,  *V 

Ayres,  who  gave  the  like  warning  to  captain  ed  a  letter  to  lord  Weymouth,  informiofo:^ 

Hunt  to  depart  from  the  coaft,  ae  belonging  to  a  fhip  had  arrived  from  Buenos  Ayits  wi^ 

the  king  of  Spain.    Some  altercation  cnfued ;  but  count  of  the  intended  expedition  *8^£7' 

captain  Hunt,  not  choofing  to  carry  matters  to  moot,  the  number  of  men  to  be  *"?P'J^, 

extremities,  fct  fail  for  England,  where  he  arri-  the  time  fixed  for  its  departure ;  at  ^^r^ 

▼ed  in  June  1770.    At  the  departure  of  captain  it  was  affcrted  by  prince  Mafcnoo*  ^v 
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-ifTrilor^  that  bc;liad  cvtry  irafoti  to  belie VC| 
u^ivrrnor  gf  Buenos  Ayies  had  employ cd 
Port  Kgmont  without  iitiy  orders  ;  aod 
:^tj  by  difavowttig  thb  proc€e4ing,   he 
!  rvciit  *f3f  mtiunderftanding  betwixt  the 
^  :  J  ^dom  a.    To  I  his  hi  a  lord  Ih  ip  rcpl  icd  in  a 
kii  manner,    alkiog,    among   uiher  thingSj 
the  ptincc  bad  any  orders  to  difavow  the 
of  the  govemoi  ?  And,  on  his  reply 
;jlivf,  a  ftitmal  difavowal  was  demand- 
f^im«?  time,  his  lordftiip  was  intormcd 
hcc  hrtd  oriJfrs  to  diiavow  any  parti- 
is  given  to  Mr  Bucarelli,  the  governs 
Ayte^t  aad  at  the  fame  time  to  fay^ 
d  a^ed  agreeably  to  hi»  general  inftiac- 
oath  as  governor;  that  the  iflaod  fhould 
stored ;  and  that  it  was  t-xptded  the  ^n^  of 
would,  oil  his  part,  dilavow  the  coudut't 
!ii  Huitl,  whole  menace  had  induced  the 
tij  ad  as  he  did.     This  reply  did  not 
eahlc  i  and  foon  after  the  court  of  Spain 
fufpidoua,  that  Mr  Harris  was  ordered 
court  of  Madrid  ;  and  the  correfpon- 
tta  prince  Male ra no  and  the  court  of 
WIS  no  longer  conuimed.     About  this 
lord  Weymouth  refigned  hii  office,  and  wajj 
fdcd  by  ihe  carl  of  Rochford  ;  and  the  affair 
iSkUnd  iflands  was  no  longtr  openly  fpoken 

Ithe  httini^  down  of  the  parliami-nt,  Jan. 
I|  however,  it  was  again  brought  before 
fi  and  the  declaration  of  the  Spanilh  am- 
I  with  KLKhford'i  acceptance,  were  an- 
t     Prince  M^fcrano  then  di  fa  vowed,  in 
e  of  hh  m after,  the  vmJence  ufed  at  Port 
mi;  to  the  rdliiuiiort  of  which  he  agreed, 
1 J  that  this  reft tttit  ion  would  be  looked 
'  m  art^plc  rattalatftion,  and  at  the  fame 
affe^fiirjg  the  queliion  concerning  the 
Ignty  of  the  i  Hands.    Thla  prodtictd 
iind  for  copits  of  aU  papers,  Icticis, 
itions  uf  every  kind  re^^live  to  Falkland 
i  though  it  was  now  feemingly  com- 
f  the  oppofite  party  af^rmcd  that  it 
y  tn  part  i  for  bchdea  n  th^fm  of  near 
during  which  lime  thtie  waa  no  ac- 
itever,  ncnie  of  the  copies  td  the  ctaitna, 
the  court  of  Spain  hnce  the  firft  fettle- 
£  iOands,  were  given  up.     Thu^  a  fuf* 
produced,    that  the  concealment  of 
»^  and  tite  dehcienciei  in  the  order  of 
If  might  pici*:eed  from  fome  mifcondu^ft 
peritwU  ill  queftion  ^  and  which  admi- 
willit^g  to  conceal  trom  the  world-, 
object  I  i3U>  n  waa  replied »  that  every 
b  could  be  found  in  Uie  Icveral  olfices 
refcntcd  :  ar.d  that  if  there  had  been 
pondr.'icc  between  the  two  courts,  of 
DO  noli  ce  w  pi  I  taken  in  them,  it  mult  have 
IfCfbid  i  biit ,  at  any  ratCi  there  wtre  paptri 
PWlto  enable  the  houff  to  determine  the  pro- 
n  Of  JETS  [propriety  of  theircondu.it  throuj^hout 
nfadiun*;  for  evtry  thmg  decilivc  or 
m  wntinj?,  and  every  writing  was 
before  them.      AU  thefe  excufes,  however, 
^  tm  yet  iAlhfy  oppohlion,     !t  was  rcport- 
BBA£racraMy  believed,  that  France  had  ir^er- 
■li  the  iCih^i  ill  conlequence  of  which,  a 
Ip  wu  mi^e  to  addrcfs  hii  majcfty  for  in- 


formation whether  any  fuch  inierfereoct  had  f** 
ken  place,  and  of  what  n.tture  it  w%$f  or  in  what 
mantier  it  had  been  condoled*  The  minifter  de- 
nied that  there  had  been  any  fuch  interference  | 
but  it  was  infifted  that  this  wxs  infufficient ;  that 
the  word  of  the  king  was  requifUe,  as  that  of  the 
mimfter  could  not  be  fatisfadory,  e?en  fuppi>ring 
him  to  be  upright.  It  did  not,  however,  appear 
that  any  correfpondcnce  in  writing  had  taken 
place  bctwijtt  the  two  courts  i  and  when  the  mi- 
nifter  was  alked,  whether  France  had  ever  inters 
poftd  ai  mcdiato!  ^  he  anfwered,  that  England 
•*  had  not  employed  France  in  tijat  capacity  ;  but 
thit  the  word  mur poftd  was  of  a  meanmg  too 
vague  for  a  dlieit  explanation  ;  atid  it  was  unu- 
fual  to  demand  verba!  negociationji,  while  paperi 
were  laid  before  them  i  That  as  aU  Europe  had 
an  eye  to  the  compromifmg  of  diflTerences  betwixt: 
ftatei ,  it  was  not  to  be  fuppafcd  that  France  would 
be  altagether  fdent  j  but  nothing  (fays  hej  diflio- 
nourabJe  ha»  ever  paiTed,"  Oppofitioti  Ml  inhfl- 
ed  that  they  had  a  right  to  have  an  account  of 
verba!  negociationa  as  well  as  oihen ;  and  that  if 
thii  right  wai  given  upi  a  mini  ft  er  had  no  mors 
to  do,  when  he  wiihed  to  promote  an  infidioui 
meafyre,  than  lo  condusft  it  by  verba!  correfpon- 
dence.  The  motion,  however,  was  lo ft  by  a  great 
majority  in  both  boufea.  This  manner  of  decid- 
ing the  que  ft  ion  was  (o  far  from  allaying  the  ge- 
neral ferment,  that  it  rendered  it  much  worfe. 
The  tranfaiftion  was  conQdered  as  entirely  dif- 
graceful  to  the  Brllifli  nation  \  nor  were  all  the  ar-» 
gumentfi  that  could  be  nfed  by  the  mimflerial  par- 
ty in  any  degree  iuflicicnt  to  overthrow  the  geiie-^ 
ral  opinion.  The  reftitutioi  of  the  ifland  was 
thought  to  be  an  inadequate  recompcnfe  for  the 
afl'rout  that  had  been  f.flfercd ;  and  the  object iooi 
to  it  were  urged  on  a  motion  for  an  addrefs  to  re* 
turn  thanks  for  the  communication  of  the  Spanilli 
decliMtlon,  and  to  tcflify  their  fati^faftion  with 
the  redrcfs  th^t  had  been  obtained*  This  addreff 
vvas  not  carried  without  confiderable  diilRcuUy» 
and  produced  a  prrjfcft  from  19  peers*  On  tht* 
part  of  Spain,  however,  every  part  of  the  agree- 
ment w^s  often  II  b^y  fulfilled  j  Port  Egmont  was 
teftored,  and  tla-  Bntiih  once  more  took  potfef- 
iion  of  itj  though  it  was  in  a  fhort  time  after  t* 
vacuated^  according  to  a  prfpate  agreement,  as 
was  fufpctflcd,  between  miuiftry  arid  the  court  of 
Spain ;  though  of  thi*  no  eenaio  evidence  ever 
appeared. 

fsS,)  E»<CLAND,  HISTORY  OF,  t^^^^IL  THg 
SErT|.EM£>lT  or  THE  M  I  SUNt>£afiTANDiI*G  BE- 
TWEEN    Thii     TWO    Mi>USIS    OF    I^AflLl  ^M  R  NT. 

Great  lilbmtenta  prevailed  atthia  time  through^ 
LHit  the  kirrgdom.  A  fire  which  happened  at 
P(j rt fm o u  t h  in  1770  t%^ i ted  n um be 1 1 e fs  jeal ou fie5» 
and  wA^i  by  ^jme  imputed  to  our  enemies  on  the 
continent.  The  affair  of  the  Middkfeit  ckfliod 
was  never  fur  got  ;  and  notwithftandirig  lepeated 
repulles,  the  dty  of  London  ftiil  prekntcd  new 
pet  i!  ions  to  the  ihrtine*  In  one  pre  fen  ted  by  Mr 
Ik tk ford,  the  lord  maj^or,  they  lamented  the 
heavy  difplerifure  undtr  which  they  ftTmed  ta 
have  fallen  with  hi-i  m  ijefty,  And  lenewcd  a  peti* 
tion,  friquetttly  preknied  lK*fnie,  to  d*lTnlve  ih* 
narhaniedt,  Tlii*«,  however,  mil  with  a  very  tm- 
tiiTour^blc  atifwcr ;  hU  majtfty  tuft  rased  the  lortl 

tu?*yor# 
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mafor,  that  his  fentiments  on  thnt  fubjedt  contl 
liucd  unchanged ;  and  that  *«  he  (hould  iH  defcrvc 
the  title  of  Fath<r  of  bis  People^  Ihould  he  fufFer 
himfelf  to  be  prerailed  on  to  make  fuch  an  ufe  of 
his  prerogatire,  as  he  could  not  but  think  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  intercll,  and  dangcroos  to  the 
conftitution,  of  the  kingdom."  Mr  Beckford  was 
fo  far  from  being  dilheartened  by  this  anfwer,  that 
he  demanded  leave  to  fpeak  to  the  king ;  which 
being  obtained,  he  made  a  fpeech  of  condderable 
lengthy  and  concluded  with  telling  his  majefty, 
that  ^  whoever  had  already  dared,  or  fliould  here- 
after endeavour,  by  falfe  infinuations  and  fuggef- 
tions,  to  alienate  bis  majefty's  affedions  from  his 
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ted,  may  neverthefcfs  be  mined  bf  tiie  apna 
attending  his  jaftlficatioo.  "  Examples  ve?>  ] 
ted  on  this  occafion  of  very  flagrant  oppr  5J 
and  injuftice  from  this  very  power:  the  U^ 
was  (aid,  were  become  changeable  at  ttve  ptr^ 
of  a  judge ;  and  the  liberty  of  the  fubjcA  waj 
ken  irora  him  whenever  he  became  obDocsa 
bis  fuperiors.  As  thefe  proceedings  had  tknn 
been  the  caufe  of  very  general  compUim,  i  ■ 
tion  was  made  in  the  boufe  of  commoss  to  bd 
in  a  bill  for  explaining  and  amending  ao  ad  of  J 
4th  apd  5tb  of  William  and  Mary  to  prcrce: 
vidious  informatioofy  and  %x  the  morcofym 
fal  of  outlaw nes  in  the  court  of  kiag'f  ba 


loyal  fubjedts  in  general,  and  the  city  of  London  ,  This  motion  was  rejedcd  by  a  great  augcsi 


in  particular,  was  an  enemv  to  his  majefty's  per- 
fon  and  family,  a  violator  of  the  public  peace,  and 
a  betrayer  of  our  happy  confUtution  as  it  was  e- 
ftabliihed  at  the  glorious  revolution."  To  this 
no  anfwer  was  made,  though  it  gave  sreat  of- 
fence :  and  when  Mr  Beckford  went  atterwards 
to  St  James's  with  an  addrefs  on  the  queen's  (afe 
delivery  of  a  princefs,  he  was  told,  that  *^  as  his 
lordfhip  had  thought  fit  to  fpeak  to  his  majefty 
after  his  anfwer  to  the  late  remonftrance ;  as  it 
was  unufual,  his  majefty  defired  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  might  happen  tor  the  future."  This  ce- 
lebrated fpeecb  was  by  many  of  the  court  party 
fevcicly  cenfured,  as  indecent,  unprecedented, 
impudent,  and  little  (hort  of  high  treafon  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  raifed  Mr  Beckford  to  the 
higheft  pinnacle  of  popular  favour.    He  did  not 

long,  however,  enjoy  the  applaufe  of  the  people,     , 

dying  within  a  (hort  time  after;  and  his  death  was    garding  its  publication ;  and  thus,  it  «2s&i4' 

reckoned  an  irreparable  lofs  to  the  whole  party,    judges  had  it  in  their  power  to  puoifliaiia*' 

Several  other  petitions  were  prcfented  on  the  Tub-   had  been  found  guilty  of  publiniingafopatri 

jed  of  popular  grievances ;  but  the  perpetual  ne-    ther  feditious  or  not.    Lord  Chatham  i& 2^ 

gleft  with  which  they  were  treated,  at  iaft  brought 

that  mode  of  application  into  difufe.    A  new  fub- 

jed  of  contention,  however,  now  offered  itfclf. 

The  navy  was  in  a  bad  condition,  and  the  (ailors 

every  where  avoided  the  fcrvice.    Towards  the 

end  of  Auguft  1 6  (hips  of  the  line  were  ready  to 

put  to  fea ;  but  the  legalitjr  of  prefs  warrants  be-    guments ;  and  moved  that  a  day  Iboeld  \ti 

ing  queftioned,  the  manning  of  them  became  a    pointed  for  taking  into  confidcratioo  tbeccB^ 

matter  of  great  difficulty.    The  new  lord  mayor,    of  the  judges ;  in  which  he  was  ably  ^ox^\ 

Biafs  Crofby,  Efq.  refuted  to  back  the  warrants ;    the  late  lord  chancellor.    A  committee  of  nio 

which  proved  a  vexatious  matter  to  the  miniftry. 

They  were  further  provoked  by  the  unbounded 

liberty  to  which  the  prefs  had  been  carried,  and 

the  mode  of  proceeding  againfi  fome  libellers  had 

produced  many  complaints  regarding  the  powers 

of  the  attorney  general.    He  had  filed  informa-    

tions  and  carried  on  profecutions  ex  oj^ciot  With-  ance ;  but  when  that  day  came,  he  P"**^*^ 
out  going  through  the  forms  obferved  in  all  other  thing  but  a  paper  contaitiiog  the  cafe  of  Woctf 
cal'es. — This  (it  was  faid  by  the  patriotic  party)  the  printer,  as  tried  in  the  court  of  fiof'^** 
was  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  a  free  govern-  that  whoever  pleafed  might  read  or  ta^^ 
ment.  No  power  can  be  more  dangerous  to  pri-  of  it.  This  was  looked. upon  as  exc<t<fcBprl 
vatc  liberty,  nor  to  the  virtue  or  principles  of  volous,  and  greatly  di&ppointed  the  cxp«^ 
him  who  enioys  it.  The  attorney  ads  under  a  of  the  whole  houfe.  Hislordihipwasiikcd,** 
miniftcr,  and  his  fenfe  of  duty  muft  be  very  fkrong,  ther  he  meant  that  the  paper  ihouJd  be  ei^j 
or  his  independence  very  thoroughly  fecured  by  on  the  journals  of  the  houG:  or  not?  To  «■ 
contentment,  if  he  is  at  no  time  tempted  to  fwerve  he  anfwered,  that  he  had  no  fuch  iD^e*?*^!, 
from  the  laws  of  confcience  and  equity.  It  is  in 
his  power  to  give  what  name  he  pleafes  to  a  pa- 
per,  and  call  it  feditious  or  trealbnable;  then, 

\b'itbout  the  interference  of  a  jury,  he  proceeds  to    chancellor,  who  all  along  ftrongly^ 
try  the  odfeadcr  \  wboi|  though  he  may  be  acquit*    motioD|*  ftood  up  to  accuCe  lord  "' 


the  rainifterial  party  urging,  that  the  power  or 
attorney  general  was  the  fame  that  ever  it ) 
been,  and  founded  on  coouxum  law.  Tte  ik 
of  power  was  no  argument  againft  the  k|i 
cife  of  it ;  it  was  dangerous  to  overthrow  ei4 
ed  cuftoms ;  the  anions  of  the  attmsy  ^ 
were  cognizable  by  parliament,  which  tm 
muft  for  ever  prevent  a  Hcentious  eaotisQ  i\ 
power,  &c.  Theie  arguments,  hoveitTftf 
with  the  rejedion  of  the  motion,  did  sot  ptf 
end  to  the  difputes  on  this  head.  The  csit 
juftice  themfelves  were  at  this  time  beU  ^tl 
very  defpicable  light,  on  account  of  Rhbc  Wi 
dfions  which  had  been  deemed  contrary  tsl 
and  ufual  pradice.  By  thefe  the  judgtt  Itii 
fumed  a  power  of  determining  whetkri 91 
was  a  libel  or  not ;  and  the  buAneiJ  of  tbejl 
was  conBued  to  the  detenninatbn  of  tbc^i 


on  the  Middleiex  eledion,  took  occafioa  ts 
tion  thefe  abufes ;  and  was  anTwered  bf  ^ 
Mansfield,  who  looked  upon  htmiiElf  tobepi 
cularly  pointed  at.  The  former,  howe«ii< 
fo  little  convinced  by  his  anfwer,  that  he  i 
from  it  an  additional  coafinnation  of  bis  o«U 


was  accordingly  moved  for,  on  Dec.  ^  il? 
but  after  a  long  debate,  was  rtjeded  bf  lU 
76.  The  affair,  however,  did  not  yet  ft^  * 
terminated.  Lord  Mansfield  gave  oc^sci 
day,  that  on  Monday  he  would  comawwott 
the  houfe  of  lords  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  a^ 


lie  aiuwcrcu,  xvaax  iic  nau  iiu  luwi  tMi.w«— -^ 

only  that  it  (hould  be  left  in  the  h^*^ 
clerk ;  on  which  the  a^ir  would  probaWy^ 
been  overlooked  altogether,  had  not  the  Wf* 
chancellor,  who  all  alone  itronsdr  Tupped  " 
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Jkf  Tfry  piper  to  which,  he  appealt  d,  of  a  prac- 
ice  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England.  Hence  he 
ook  cKcafion  to  propofe  fome  qneriea  relative  to 
be  power  of  juties,  and  challenged  hi»  antagonid 
0  a  debate  cither  at  that  time  or  foon  after.  But 
his  method  of  proceeding  was  complained  of  as 
00  precipitate,  and  an  excufe  was  likewife  made 
or  not  alTigning  a  day  for  the  debate  at  any  other 
irae ;  fo  that  the  matter  foon  funk  into  oblivion. 
t  was,  however,  loudly  talked  of  without  doors ; 
nd  the  judges,  who  had  already  fallen  much  in 
he  cftiraation  of  the  people,  now  became  much 
lore  obnoxiuug.  Pamphlets  were  printed  con- 
fining the  mod  fevtre  accufations ;  companions 
/ac  made  between  fome  of  the  law  lords  and 
icir  prcdeceflbra,  and  even  the  print  (hops  wctc 
Ilcd  with  ludicrous  and  falirical  pi^ures.  An 
rcideni,  which  took  place  foon  after,  contribu- 
xl  alfo  greatly  to  Icfleu  the  character  not  only  of 
K  minifterial  party,  but  even  of  both  houfes  of 
uliament.  .  A  motion  was  made  on  the  zoth 
•cc.  1770,  by  the  duke  of  Manchtfter,  that  an  ad- 
"cfi  he  prcfcnted  to  his  majefty,  that  he  would 
vi  orders  for  quickening  our  preparations  for 
tfcnce  in  the  Weft  Indies  and  in  the  Mediterra- 
:iD;  and  particularly  for  lecuring  the  pofts  of 
ibraltar  and  Minorca.  But  while  the  duke  was 
.reaming  on  the  negligence  of  miniftry,  in  leaving 
jfts  of  fuch  importance  in  a  dcfcpccicfs  date,  he 
as  fuddenly  interrupted  by  lord  Gower,  wh« 
filled  on  having  the  houfc  immediately  cleared 

all  but  thofc  who  had  a  right  to  fit  there. 
When  motions  (faid  he)  are  thus  brought  in  by 
rprife,  and  without  the  knowledge  ot  the  houfe 

to  their  contents,  it  is  impoiril>'e  but  fuch 
»ngi  may  be  fpoken  as  are  improper  for  the  ge- 
fral  car;  cfpeciaUy  as  the  enemy  may  have  fpies 

thcbovifc,  in  order  to  convey  fecret  intelligence, 
Hi  cxpofe  the  nakcdnefs  of  our  poflcrAotis.'*  H«8 
id/hip  was  anfwcred  by  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
00 complained  of  the  interruption  given  to  the 
»kc  of  Manchcfter,  as  a  proceeding  both  irregular 
'<1  infidious.  This  produced  a  conliderablc  de- 
«  of  altercation ;  and  the  cry  of  CUar  the  bou/el 
funded  from  all  quarters.  Several  members 
tempted  to  fpeak^  but  finding  it  impofTible,  and 
<l"cd  at  this  Ihameful  behaviour,  18  or  19  of 
cm  left  the  houfc  in  a  body.  The  members  of 
e  houfe  of  commons  then  prefcnt  were  not  only 
•jnroanded  to  depart,  but  fome  of  the  lords  went 
^nally  to  the  bar,  and  in(iftcd  on  their  leaving 
c  houfe  imnocdiately.  Thcfc  members  alleged 
ttcufc,  that  ihey  attended  with  a  bill,  and  were 
^c  m  difchargc  of  their  duty ;  but  this  availifd 
^Jiog,  and  they  were  peremptorily  ordered  to 
'tbdraw  till  their  mcflagc  fliould  be  dchvered ; 
«  were  turned  out  of  doors,  amidd  the  greateft 
^ult  and  uproar.  In  the  mean  time,  the  1 8  lordi, 
ho  had  jud  left  the  houfc  of  peers,  had  gone  to 
e  lower  houfe,  where  they  were  hdcning  to  the 
wtci,  when  the  commoners,  who  bad  been 
">«a  out  of  the  upper  houfe,  arrived  full  of  in- 
gniiion,  and  making  loud  complaints  of  the  af- 
^\  they  had  received.  This  was  i^fented  by 
rnujg  out  indifcriroinately  all  the  fpe^itors ;  a- 
^g  whom  were  the  18  peers,  who  were  thus 
w  out  from  both  hou&s.    The  .ifTair  terminated 

4  mifanderdamling  betwixt  ftc  twp  toufts, 
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V.  hich  continued  during  the  whole  fefiion.  ${%• 
teen  lords  joined  in  a  proted  ;  and  in  the  warmeft 
terms  cenlured  the  treatment  they  had  met  v^itjjj 
as  well  as  the  unprecedented  behaviour  of  admU 
nidration,  who  had  thus  attempted  to  fuppreft 
the  freedom  of  argument,  and  render  the  condu^ 
of  the  houfe  an  obje^  of  cenfure  and  ndicul^  t^ 
the  whole  nation. 

(89.)  England,   history  of,   until  th| 
termination  of  the  contest  between  th$ 

PARLIAMENT    AND   THE    PRINTERS.      After   the 

difcudion  of  the  affair  of  Falkland's  iflands,  a  mot 
uncommon  indance  of  coniiption,  in  the  boroug)^ 
of  New  Shoreham  in  Suflex,  was  laid  before  par^ 
liamtnt.    The  conted  was  occadoned  by  the  re- 
turning officer,  Mr  Roberts,  having  retmned  A 
candidate  with  only  37  votes,  when  the  other  haa 
87  ;  and  on  bringing  him  to  trial  for  this  dranze 
proceeding,  the  following  fcene  of  villany  was  laTj 
open.    A  great  number  of  the  freemen  of  the  bo* 
rough  had  formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety,  cal- 
led the  Chrtfiiam  Soaeij  or  Cfub ;  but  indead  ot 
keeping  up  the  character  indicateil  by  this  titlc> 
it  was  clearly  proved  by  the  returning  officer* 
who  formerly  belonged  to  it,  that  it  was  employ- 
ed only  for  the  purpofe  of  venality.  A  fe'eft  com- 
mittee of  the  members  were  appointed  to  fell  the 
borough  to  the  highed  bidder.    The  con^mitteo 
men  never  appeared  at  elections  themfelves,  but 
gave  orders  to  the  red,  and  dirofted  them  how 
to  vote  ;  and  after  the  cle^flion  was  over,  diared 
the  profits  among  themfelves.    Though  all  thif 
was  cltariy  proved,  the  retuniing  officer  was  dif- 
mifTcd  with  only  a  reprimand  from  the  fpeaker  of 
the  houfc  of  commons,  for  having  trefpafled  uporj 
the  forms  fo  be  (acrcdly  obferved  by  a  returning 
officer.     A  more  fevere  punilhment,  hov:v/cr, 
was  refervcd  for  the  borough,  and  thofe  wretches 
who  had  affuroed  the  name  of  the  Chri/lian  duhm 
A  motion  for  an  enquiry  being  carried  unaniinouf^ 
ly,  a  hill  was  brouglit  in  t  j  incapacitate  8;  free- 
men of  this  borough,  whofe  names  were  mention- 
ed, from  ever  voting  at  parliamentary  eleftions  ; 
and,  for  the  more  cfftitually  preventing  bribery 
and  corruption,  the  attorney  general  was  ordered 
to  profecute  the  committee  belonging  to  the 
Chridian  club :  the  members  were  allowed  couor 
fel ;  and  many  different  opinions  were  offered  re- 
garding the  mode  of  punid)ment.   Some  were  in- 
clined only  to  reprimand  them,  while  others  pro* 
pofed  to  disfranchife  the  borough ;  however,  the 
bill  for  incapacitation  was  paffed  at  leiigth,  though 
It  did  not  receive  the  royal  alTent  till  the  lad  da7 
of  the  feOion.    The  licentioufnefs  of  the  pre^ 
DOW  called  the  attention  of  parliament,  though 
the  evil  appeared  hardly  capable  of  being  checked* 
At  this  tame  neither  rank  nor  character  vcre  any 
fecurity  againd  the  voiee  of  calumny  from  one 
party  or  other;  and  indeed  it  was  hanl  to  fay  oa 
which  fide  the  mod  intemperate  violence  appear- 
ed.   Tlie  minidry,  however,  provoked  by  a  long 
courfe  of  Oiipofition,  made  the  loudeft  complaintf 
of  the  tteedoms  taken  with  their  namch;  v.^lile  it 
was  retorted  by  oppofition,  that  the  abufc  from 
the  one  fide  was  as  great  as  ftom  the  other. 
Some  memben  of  the  houfc  of  commons  com* 
plained,  that  their  fpeeches  had  been  mifrepredrot* 
<4  ia  ^^  P'P^i^;  ^^^  endeavoured  to  put  ^  Hop 
CfiiStSedbyi^OOgle  ^ 
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to  the  pra<fticc  of  printing  them.  It 
confidcred  as  a  matter  contrary  to  the  ftanding 
order  of  the  houfc  to  print  the  fpcechcs  of  the 
'  members  of  parliament  at  all ;  and  a  motion  for 
calling  two  of  the  principal  printers  to  account 
was  carried  by  a  confiderable  majority.  The 
printers,  however,  did  not  attend  the  fummofis 
of  the  meflenger ;  and  a  final  order  for  their  ap- 
pearance was  di reded  to  be  left  at  their  houfes, 
and  declared  to  be  fufficient  notice  when  thus  left. 
The  difobeflience  of  the  printers  on  this  dCcafion 
was  undoubtedly  heightened  by  the  favour  they 
obtained  from  the  popular  party  ;  and  indeed  it 
was  not  without  the  moftfevere  animadverlioiis, 
that  the  miniftry  were  able  to  carry  their  motions 
againft  them.  This  oppofition  increaied  by  its 
being  farther  moved,  that  they  (hould  be  taken 
into  cuftody  by  the  ferjeant  at  anns  for  contempt 
of  the  orders  of  the  houfc.  The  temper  and  dif- 
politton  of  the  people  towards  the  hoiak  was  now 
objeAed,  and  the  gfreat  impropriety  of  adding  to 
their  alarms  by  atiy  utineccuary  ftrctch  of  power  j 
but  the  majonty  irrged  the  neccflity  of  preferving 
the  dignity  of  the  houfe,  and  puttmg  an  end  to 
thofe  exccfliVe  freedoms  >*hich  had  been  taken 
with  its  members.  The  ferjeant  at  anns  next 
complained,  that  not  being  able  to  meet  with  the 
printers  at  their  hou(es,  he  had  been  treated  with 
mcftgnity  by  their  fervants ;  on  which  a  royal  pro- 
damition  was  ifTued  fot  apprehending  Wheble 
and  Thomfon,  the  two  obnoxious  printers,  with 
a  rcwaa^  of  50K  annexed.  But  in  the  mean  time 
fix  othfcr  printefs,  who  had  rendered  themfelves 
equally  obnoxions  on  fimilar  accounts,  were  or- 
dered to  attend  the  boufi^»  though  the  motion 
was  not  carried  without  great  oppofition,  during 
which  time  the  houfe  divided  between  20  and  50 
times.  Some  of  the  delinqffents  wete  f-eprimand- 
ed  at  the  bar,  and  on>  who  did  not  attend  #as 
ordered  to  be  taken  hi  to  cuftody  for  contempt. 
Wheble  befng  apprehended  in  confequence  of  the 
proclamation,  was  carried  before  Mr  Alderman 
Wilkes,  by  whom  he  was  difchargcd.  To  this 
magiftrat^  it  appeared  that  Mr  Wheble  had  been 
apprehended  in  dfre^  vblation  of  his  rights  as  an 
l^ngnOiman,  as  well  as  of  the  chartered  privileges 
of  a  citizen  of  Lofidon ;  which  opinion  He  decla- 
ted  hi  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Halifax,  one  of  the 
fecretaries  of  ftate.  Thomfon  was  difchargcd  in 
the  fame  manner  j  btft  the  captors  received  cer* 
tificates  from  the  magiftrsites,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  promifcd  rewards.  J.  Miller,  one  of  the  fit 
who  had  refufed  to  attend,  was  taken  into  cufto- 
dy from  his  0><fn  houfe  by  the  mefTenger  of  the 
houfe  of  commons.  On  this  he  fent  for  a  con- 
itable,  and  was  carried  alofig  with  the  mefTenger 
before  the  lord  mayor,  and  aldermen  Wilkes  and 
Oliver  at  the  manlion  hoofe.  The  lord  mayor  re- 
fufed  to  deliver  up  the  printer  and  mefTtngcr  at 
the  requeft  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms ;  and  after  fome 
difputcs  the  melfenger  was  cqmmitted  to  prilbn, 
as  he  had  been  accufed  by  Miller  of  affault  and 
falfc  imprifonment,  and  the  ferjeant  had  refufcd 
to  find  bail ;  however,  he  was  immediately  re- 
Icaftd  upon  the  hail  being  given.  By  this  affront 
not  only  the  majority  but  many  of  the  popular 
party  alfo  v^'ere  greatly  initated  :  however,  the 
members  in  oppoQtioa  took  care  to  lay  all  the 
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was  now  blame  on  the  abfurd  condud  of  adnHmfrat^ 
with  regard  to  the  Middlefex  cleftioo  ;  io  cocfe. 
quence  of  which  they  had  incurred  fuch  a  geoen! 
odium,  that  the  people  thwarted  every  Dcafuic 
propofed  by  them,  and  eluded  and  defpifed  thcr 
power  on  every  occafion.  The  lord  mayor  »*» 
ordered  to  attend  the  houfe  next  day :  wbcQ  bs 
pleaded  that  he  had  a^ed  in  ncr  way  iocoD&fteit 
with  the  duties  of  his  office ;  as  by  an  oath  mhd 
he  took  when  entering  upon  it,  he  was  boood  vs 
prefcrve  the  franchifes  of  the  city ;  and  his  oa- 
du  A  was  farther  (o  be  vindicated  from  the  icnw 
of  the  city  charters,  as  recogniied  by  ad  of  ps.-t- 
ament.  It  was  then  moved  that  he  (houkl  be  d- 
lowed  counfel :  the  queflion  appearing  to  bekis; 
to  the  lawyers,  as  the  lord  mayor  did  not  derr 
the  privilege  of  the  houfe,  though  he  contfoSr^ 
for  an  exemption  from  that  privilege  bv  ratx  d 
charters  and  an  art  of  pariiament.  The  mam 
however,  was  over-ruled,  it  being  iofifked,  th* 
no  counfef  could  eveir  be  permitted  ag^ft  ^ 
privileges  of  the  Rfoufe.  This  rcfufai  of  coeaS* 
took  its  rife  from  a  tranfadlion  in  (be  xc^d 
Henry  Vfll.  which  was  now  pleaded  at  the  cut 
torn  of  parliament.  Some  propofed,  that  the  k)rf 
mayor  fhould  be  heard  by  counfel,  provided  tk 
privilege  of  the  houfe  was  not  afi«fted ;  Imt  it 
was  confidered  as  abfurd  to  the  latt  degree,  that 
his  lordfhip  fhould  be  heard  by  couniel  00  r^f 
point  etccpt  the  very  one  in  queftkn.  A:  tae 
fame  time  a  motion  was  carried,  that  the  Vti 
mayor's  clerk  ftould  attend  with  the  book  of  »- 
nutes ;  and  notwithftanding  all  oppofition,  be  va 
obliged  to  expunge  out  of  it  the  reco^taacri 
Whittam  the  mefTenger.  This  was  folkmed  ^ 
a  refolution  that  there  fhould  be  no  more  pro- 
ceedings at  law  in  the  cafe ;  a  great  altoo&A 
enfucd,  and  feveral  of  the  minority  at  laftlc^  t^ 
houfe  in  the  utmofl  rage.  Though  it  was  w* 
One  o'clock  in  the  naorning,  the  miniftcrial  psny 
Were  fo  ardent  hi  the  profccution  of  their  vi5tfy» 
that  they  refufed  to  adjounv;  proceeding  oowt-* 
the  trial  of  Mr  Oliver,  who,  at  weB  as  tike  kri 
mayor,  was  far  firom  expreffing  any  forraw  £» 
what  had  bcerf  done.  Some  propofed  to  ccn*t 
his  condu^,  others  were  for  expulfion ;  bat  wW 
it  Was  propofed  to  fend  him  to  the  Tower,  tie 
utmofl  confufion  and  mutnal  reproach  took  pbcc; 
fome  members  declared  that  they  would  accda- 
pany  him  to  (he  place  of  his  confinement;  otSen 
left  the  houfe,  while  miniftry  ufcd. their  ctooA 
endeavours  to  perflfiulc  him  into  fome  kind  of  »* 
pology  for  what  he  had  d^ne ;  but  finding  t&at  t^ 
no  purpofe,  they  at  lafl  carried  the  motwo  £? 
his  imprifonment,  and  he  was  committed  accor- 
dingly. Ample  amends,  however,  were  m*k 
for  nis  punifhraent  by  the  unbounded  popular  ay- 
plaufc  heifped  ofl  both  the  lord  mayor  and  iMff- 
man  on  this  occafion,  and  which  indeed  threatf^- 
cd  very  ferious  confequences.  Some  days  ite^ 
the  commitment  of  Mr  Oliver,  when  the  teri 
mayor  attended  at  the  houfe  of  commons,  fr*f™ 
very  alarming  infults  were  offered  to  many  of  t^ 
members,  particularly  lord  North ;  who  ofi  this  oc- 
cafion loft  his  hat,  and  narrowly  efcaped  with  hM 
life.  Some  of  the  moft  popular  members  of  the 
minority  intcrpofed,  and  expoftuJated  with  tic 
mob  on  the  impropriety  of  their  condud^ 
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lidi  means  til  further  difturbance  was  prevent 
J  and  had  it  not  been  for  this  timely  interfc- 
ice,  it  18  fuppofed  that  the  fray  would  not  have 
led  without  much  bloodfht-d.  After  the  con- 
ion  was  in  fonoe  meafure  difpe lied,  the  debates 
icerning  the  lord  mayor  again  took  place, 
my  arguments  were  brought  againft  proceed- 
farther  in  the  matter ;  but  tcing  difrc garbed, 
•  Tninority  left  the  houfe.  His  lordftiip  refufcd 
favour  offered  him  of  being  committed  to  the 
My  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms,  upon  which  it 
s  rcfolvcd  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower  ;  the 
Hion  for  tlug  purpofe  being  canned  by  200  a- 
nft  39.  Mr  Wilkes,  on  being  ordered  t6  at- 
d,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  fpeakcr,  in  which  he 
(enrcd,  that  no  mention  had  'been  made  of  his 
^  a  member ;  and  that  if  his  feat  in  parli- 
tfit,  to  which  he  had  been  .duly  elected,  waa 
be  granted  him,  he  would  attend  and  juftify 
condud.  The  miniftiy,  however,  were  too 
fc  now  to  encounter  this  hero,  and  at  the  fame 
w  were  under  no  little  embarraffment  how  to 
:  off;  fo  at  laft  they  were  reduced  to  the  mi- 
ablc  (hift  of  ordering  him  t6  attend  on  the  gth 
April  1 77 1,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  adjourn- 
thc  houfe  to  the  9th. .  The  many  affronts, 
lich  adpiniftration  had  of  late  been  obliged  t0 
tup  with,  ndw  rendered  it  neceifary  tofall  u- 
0  fome  method,  to  fliow  that  their  authority 
II  not  altogether  loft.  For  thi«  purpofe  a  com- 
itee  was  appointed  by  ballot  to  inquire  into  the 
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gainft  fuch  adverfaries;  and  in  which  the.Tfiiniftry 
were  finally  bafllcd.  What  they  intended  for 
punilhment  really  afforded  their  opponents  mat- 
ter of  triumph  and  exultation,  ivctf  honour 
that  the  city  of  London  could  beftow  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  magiftr.*:es,  while  the  complaints 
and  execrations  of  the  people  became  louder  than 
ever. 
C90.)  England,   history  ot^   vntil  the 

TERMINATION  OF  THE  SESSION  OF  PARLI- 
AMENT, IN  1771.  Every  ft cp  taken  about  this 
time  by  adminiftration  feemed  calculated  to  add 
to  the  public  ill  humour.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  feffion  a  biH  was  brought  in  "  for  enabling 
certain  perfonsto  enclofe  and  embank  part  of  the 
river  Thames,  adjoining  to  Durham  yard,  Salifi 
bury-ftreet,  Cecil- ftreet,  and  Beaufort  buildings 
in  the  county  of  Middlefex."  This  bill  was  op- 
pofed,  as  contrary  to  the  ancient  rights  and  pri- 
vileges .of  the  city  of  London ;  but  was  eafily 
carried  through  both  hoiifes,  though  it  produced 
a  proteft  in  the  upper  houfe  ;  and  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  rifing  of  the  feffion,  the  cit^r  of  London 
petifioned  againft  it.  In  this  petition  it  w4s  com- 
plained, of  as  a  violent  and  unjuft  tranfa^on,  to- 
tally unprecedented ;  being  an  invafion  of  the  pro- 
perty which  the  city  claimed  in  the  bed  of* the  ri- 
ver. It  was  afterwards  complained  of  in  a  rc- 
monftrance,  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  urged  as  a  reafon  for  the  diiTolu- 
tion  of  pai liament.     The  only  other  tranfaflion 


ifon,  why  there  had  been  fo  many  obftru^ions.  of  moment  during  this  feflfton  relatedHo  the  £att 


the  authoritjr  of  the  hopfe  of  comnwns.  This 
mmittee  having  fat  from  the  zSth  of  March  to 
1 30th  of  April,  at  laft  gave  in  the  following 
port  "  Your  conunittee  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
lat  in  the  diligent  fearch  they  have  m^de  in  the 
unj^  they  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  in- 
wcc,  that  any  court  or  magiftrate  has  prefumed 
commit,  durin^the  fitting  of  pariiament,  an 
ficer  of  the  hou^  for  executing  the  orders  of  the 
«&.  They  further  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that 
cy  have  not  been  able  to  -find,  that  there  ever 
I  been  an  inftance  wherein  this  houfe  has  fuffer- 
»ny  perfon,  committed  by  ordsr  of  this  houfe, 
be  difcharged,  during  the  fame  fenions,  by  a- 
authority  whatever,  without  again  commit- 
ig  fuch  perfons.  As  therefore,  with  regard  to 
Millar,  who  was  delivered  from  the  cuftody  of 
emcffenger  by  the  lord  mayor,  whafor  the  iaid 
Kocc  is  now  under  the  cenfurt  of  the  houfe,  it 
'paw  to  your  committee,  that  it  highly  con- 
ra«  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  houfe  to  main- 
in  its  authority  in  this  inftance,  by  retaking  the 
d  J.  MiUar ;  the  committee  recommend  to  the 


India  coitipany.  It  was  liropsfed  to  raife  aooo 
men  in  England  for  thef<?rvice  of  tl^  company, 
the  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  -king,  and 
to  be  paid  by  the  cortlpany.  But  after  much  ar- 
gument, it  was  rejefted  as  unconftHutional  and 
dangerous,  to  keep  an  armed  force  inthe  kingdom 
which  was  not  paid  4>y  government  4  and  that, 
however  inconfiderable  the  number  propofed  tben 
was,  it  might  foon  be  increafed  on  any  frivolous 
pretencel  ft  was  liktwifc  urged,  that  it  would 
prove  an  obftruftion  to  the  rceruiting  fcrvice  for 
our  own  army,  on  account  of  the  fuporior  ad- 
v.intage8  of  enlifting  in  the  company's  fervice. 
The  advocates'for  the  bill  urged  the  inconvent- 
eacy  of  fending  but  a  fufficient  number  of  men 
annuaJly'  to  recruit  the  Indian  forces ;  aod  that, 
unlefs  parliament  (hould  adhere  to  the  promife 
they  formerlv  inade  of  alfifting  the  company  in 
recruiting,  they  would  be  daily  expofed  tt)  vaft 
lofs  and  expence  from  the  tricks  of  recruiting 
parties.  The  (ifffion  rofe  on  the  *th  of  May, 
The  many  defeats  that  had  been  received 
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by  oppofition  during  this  and  the  foregoing  fef- 
ofideration  of  the  houfe,  whether  it  may  not  be  -fions,  now  began  to  difcourage  them  from  pro- 
pcdicnt,  that  the  houfe  (hould  order  that  the  breeding  fuch  lengths  iii  the  caufe  of  patriotifm  as 
^  J.  Millar  Ihould  be  again  taken  into  cuftody  they  had  formeriy  done.  Many  of  them  had  al- 
tbe  fcrieant  at  arms ;  and  that  his  deputy  or  fo  loft  much  of  their  popularity  bv  taking  an  ac- 
■P^ities  be  ftriAly  enjoined  to  call  upon  the  ma-  tivc  part  againft  the  printers ;  and  as  every  m6- 
"■'"     "*  "  ■  '  tion  had  been  carried  in  favour  of  adminiftration 

by  nearly  two  to  one,  a  general  languor  began  to 
take  place  among  the  popular  party.  The  only 
gainers  indeed  by  the  late  contentions  were  the 

,,  _    _    city  magiftrates  and  printers,  who  had  been  pu- 

n^^  or  them  to  take  into  cuftody  the  faid  J.  Mil-  nimed  by  the  houfe  of  commons.  On  the  rifing 
^'  Nothing  could  have'been  more  imprudent  of  the  parliament,  when  the  lord  mayor:  al^d  al- 
lao  the  4irgiijg  with  «iucU  violence  a  coateft  a-    dermca  jsrerc  rdcafed  from  the  tov^cr,  they  %verc 


Urates,  officers  of  the  peace,  and  other  perfons, 
bo  by  the  fpeaker's  warrant  are  required  to  be 
f"^  «nd  aflifting  to  him  in  the  execution  there- 
»  for  fuch  affiftancc4is  the  (aid  ferjeant,  his  dc- 
"7  or  deputies,  (hall  find  neceflary,  to  enable 
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ff^lMDl^  ^7  cv<n7  nn;irk  of  congntulation.  The    meafurc  fogpefted  by  adminiftraUoQ 
d;   anil  the  mob,    a»  ufuil. 


A'lty  Wi9  itlumitutcd;  anil  the  mob» 
took  vtngeArtcc  on  the  rcfra^ory  by  breaking 
ihe'r  Window*.  A  committee  was  even  appoint- 
ed to  carry  on  a  prnfecution  againft  ihc  fpeakcr 
Af  the  houie  of  comm^ws;  bnt  as  thi«i  oid  not 
ittcn  likely  to  afford  any  roi^refs,  they  determined 
Once  rdofc  to  havt  recourse  to  the  thn>ne.  Ac- 
cordingly, oil  the  loth  July  1771,  another  p-^ti- 
tk>n  and  remonftrancc  wa«?  prefcutcd,  the  fubjtd* 
et  which  were  the  embankments  of  the  Thames 
the  proceedings  againfl  the  magiftmtei,  and  a 
^<^edy  diflblution  of  pailiament.  But  this  met 
%ith  as  unfiivourable  an  anlwcr  as  before.  His 
KUjefty  replied,  that  he  was  ready  to  put  an  end 
to  the  real  grievances  ot  his  fiithful  filbjtds ;  but 
iR^s  fony  to  find  that  a  part  of  them  (till  renewed 
teque(tS|  which  be  b&d  tep^atedly  refuled  to  cooq- 
fly  with. 

(^I.)  £nOL1M0»     ttlSTOtV    OF,    UNTIL    tHE 

tHabWiNO  OUT  or  the  anti-subsceiption 

BILL,    AND  the    PASSING  OP  THE  EOYAL    MAE* 

HiACs  ACT.      In  the  fpeech  from  the  throue, 
ivhen  the  parliament  met,  Jan.  iift^  177a,  his  ma- 


ThcqoA 
tioQ  for  the  augmentation  was  carried  wkbou^i 
divifion :  aftrr  which  the  fubjed  of  reKgioo  am. 
to  be  difculTcd.    This  was  occafioned  by  the  p» 
neral  tendency  to  Arianifm  or  Soctmanifm,  mkhk 
hi  \  for  fome  time  prevailed  to  a  girat  ^tfrit^ 
and  had  at  laft  infei5ted  the  eftabliihed  ckQn± 
fuch  a  n^anner,  that  the  AibiciiptioD  to  berti' 
ards  was  reckoned  intoltrable  by  nuoyot 
tlergy.     Meetings  bad  beco  frequefttly  kU 
the  difcontentcd  it  embers,  to  con6Jer  of ' 
mode  of  relief ;  and  in  the  b^mimig  of  F( 
S77»,  about  350  of  them,  with  leveral  prcle^c 
of  law  .ind  phyfic,  joined  in  E  petitioD  to 
houfe  of  commons,  exprcl&ng  their  difiaiisfeii 
with  the  fubfcription  to  any  human  fans, 
praying  for  relief.     In  this  petitiiH)  they  afcn 
that  they  held  certain  rights  and  pritilegci ' 
Ood  alone,  without  being  fub^ed  to  any 
authority ;  fuch  as  the  extrciCe  of  their  ovo 
fon  and  judgment,  by  which  they  were  inftrj 
and  confirmed  in  their  belief  of  the  Chrifiuf 
ligion,  as  contained  in  the  holy  foiptures.  Ti 
accounted  it  a  bleffing  to  live  under  a  go^ 


jetty  obferved,  that  the  performance  of  the  king  of    which  maintained  the  futilicieiicy  of  the  kpf^Jp 
Spain's  engagements,  and  the  behaviour  of  the    '     *  **     ^   •..-.•  «•       .    r^. 

Other  European  powers,  promifed  a  continuance 
6f  peace ;  and  though  the  nccefTuy  of  keeping  up 
^  refpe^ablc  naval  force  Was  evident,  yet  do  ex- 
tfaoi^inary  aid  for  that  ptirpofe  would  be  necef- 
^ry ;  and  he  concluded  with  ttcommending  the 
mpft  vigilant  and  adti^  attention  to  the  concerns 
tof  the  country^  with  an  affurance  of  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  crown  to  remedy  abufes  or  fupply 
defeds.  Little  difpute  was  made  about  the  ad- 
drefles  in  anfwer  to  this  fpeech,  though  an  ample 
fubjedl  of  altercation  very  foon  occurred.  This 
was  a  nSotlon  made  by  adminifiration,  intimating 
the  neceffity  of  railing  ai,ood  fearten  for  the  fer» 
vice  of  the  current  year ;  *«  it  bting  always  ne- 
Ceflary,  (thev  Wd,)  for  us  to  prcfcrve  a  fuperi- 
ority  to  the  Freru:h  in  the  £a(l  Indies,  which  had 
not  been  the  cafe  fince  they  fent  a  conOdcrable 
fleet  thither*  It  was  equally  neceflary  to  preferve 
the  prefent  ftrength  of  the  Weft  Indies  unimpair- 
ed;  as  tW  Spaniards  knew  the  importance  of  our 


to  inftrudt  in  all  things  neceflfary  to  h\ 
Hence  they  concluded,  that  they  had  ari^ 
nature,  as  well  as  from  the  principles  of  tk 
formed  religion,  to  judge  for  thtmii^Ks,  «i 
was  or  v^as  not  contained  in  the  ficriptum.  I 
this  invaluable  privilege,  however,  tky  ' 
themfelves  in  a  great  mcafure  precluded  bfM 
laws  relative  to  fubfcription  ;  by  which  tber 
enjoined  to  acknowledge  certain  articles  a&d a* 
fc/iions  of  faith,  framed  by  fallible  mes,  a^» 
tirely  agreeable  to  (cripture.    They  prtyed  rtc» 
fore,  to  ht  relieved  h-om  fui^  impofitioQV  lei 
to  be  reftored  to  their  undoubted  right  of  1^^ 
prcting  fcripture  for  themfelves,   wrthoot  ^ 
bound  by  any  human  explanation  of  it,  orbsas 
required  to  acknowledge  by  fubfcripticn  cs^ 
claration  the  truth  of  any  formulary  of  rt%«fl 
faith  and  dodrine  whatever,  exctptiof  Ik  ^ 
fciiplure  itfclf.    The  affair  of  fubfcription  tSef 
looked  upon  to  be  not  only  a  grievance  to  ti»f» 
felves,  but  an  encroachment  on  -their  riffctj 
men  and  members  of  a  Protcftaot  eftahhftfl^ 


fcttlettienu  there  too  well,  not  to  make  an  at^    ^ 

tack  upon  them  firft,  if  ever  a  rUpture  (houtd  take  as  well  as  a  great  hinderance  to  the  iprc»iifi|  > 
|>lace.  Twenty  of  the  heft  fhips  in  the  navy  were  the  Chriftian  religion,  tending  to  drfconnftf* 
Alfo  now  employed  as  guard  ihips,  and  wanted  thcr  inquiry  into  the  true  fenfe  of  Icriptarr, » 
Nothing  but  mtti  to  fit  them  for  adual  fervice."  divide  communions,  and  to  caufe  a  niEtwi » 
A  declaration  of  this  kind,  coming  immediately  like  betwixt  fellow  Proteftanis ;  giting  occ^ 
Efter  the  aflurances  of  peace  that  had  been  given 
from  the  throne,  wa«  faid  to  be  a  contradi<^ion  ; 
that  the  penct  eftabliihroent  would  be  thus  aug- 
mented till  we  were  overburdened  by  it ;  500,0001. 
^ould  thus  be  added  to  the  national  expences ; 
End  as  the  feme  augmenution  might  every  year 


for  unbelievers  to  reproach  and  m'lify  tlie  ckrt* 
by  reprtfeuting  thcin  as  guilty  of  prevanc*ti<A 
and  of  accommodating  their  faith  to  l*'*^ 
views  and  political  confidcrations.  It  tS^ 
alfo  to  Papia*  and  others,  dilaftrded  to  there* 
gious  eftaWifhracnt  of  the  church  ofEii^ioS,a 


be  made  on  fimilar  pretences,  we  ihould  thus  be    occafion  of  reBc<^ing  upon  it  as  incoofiftcQt,  <i» 


obliged  to  fub.i^it  to  the  burdens  of  war  in  time 
of  profound  peace.  If  the  aflurances  of  peace 
troro  the  throne  were  well  founded,  the  force  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  Was  alreadv  too  great :  if,  on  the 
contrary,  A  war  was  at  hand,  it  would  be  too 

fmall  notwithftalKiing  the  propofed  augmenta-     r-.— -o 

tion  ;  and  the  lame  way  Jamaica  was  likely  to  reviled  both  from  the  pulpit  and  ^^^P^%^ 
iuficr  from  the  inficriority.  Thefc  remonftrauces  nother  who  feemed  to  judge  the  articksthcp* 
were  by  no.  pKami  fiifficient  to  put  a  ftop  to  any    iub£aibcd  to  be  of  equal  2iuthority  with  the  i^ 


authorifmg  doubtful  and  precarious  da&fotk 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  loiplure  alone  w»*> 
knowlcdged  to  he  certain  and  fufBcicEt  fcf  U^ 
tion.  It  had  likewife  a  tendency  to  difi<ic  * 
dergy  among  themielveE;  fubtedti^  one  pjj 
who  alTerted  their  privilege  as  Prutetotii  [« * 
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it  occafioncd  fcruples  dcHcaqr  of  their  confcicnces  affe^ed  after  they 
bad  accepted  of  benefices,  they  were  welcome  to 
leave  them.  Some  of  the  more  moderate  oppo. 
fers  of  the  petition  endeaToured  to  vindicate  the 
chara^er  of  the  clergy  firom  the  imputations  laid 
upon  them ;  and  contended  that  the  legiflature 
had  a  controultng  power  over  the  articles  of  the 
union,  and  confirmed  their  alTertion  by  mention- 
tng  the  a^  againft  occafional  conformity,  as  well 
as  another  aeainft  eledive  patronages,  both  of 
them  pafled  fince  the  union :  and  it  feemcd  to  be 
the  general  wi(h  of  the  houfe  that  the  profeflor* 
of  law  and  phyfic  might  be  relieved  from  fub- 
icription,  though  they  did  not  confider  their  (hare 
in  the  matter  as  of  any  great  importance  to  the 
public.  It  wa^  however,  at  lad  thrown  out  by  z 
majority  of  near  150.  The  rejeftion  of  the  fub- 
icription  bill  was  followed  by  that  of  a  bill  for 

?[uieting  the  pofleifions  of  bis  majefty's  fubjeda 
rom  dormant  claims  of  the  church ;  after  whic^ 
the  attention  of  parliament  was  called  to  one  of 
the  utmoft  importance,  and  which  was  introdn- 
ced  by  a  meflage  from  the  king.  This  was  the 
famous  rojai  marriage  bill^  occafioncd  by  the 
mantage  of  the  duke  oi  Cumberland  with  Mrs 
Horton,  a  widow  lady,  daughter  of  lord  Imhaoit 
and  fiiler  to  colonel  Luttrel,  and  that  of  the  duke 
of  Gioucefter  with  the  counted  dowager  of 
Waldgrave.  By  the  meflage  it  was  recommend* 
ed  to  both  houfes  to  take  tt  into  their  confident 
tion,  whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  fup- 
ply  the  defers  of  the  law  then  in  being,  and  by 
fome  new  regulations  more  effe^ually  to  prevent 
the  defcendants  of  his  late  majefty  (excepting  the 
iiTue  of  the  princelTes  who  had  married,  or  might 
hereafter  marry  into  foreign  families)  from  marry- 
ing without  the  confent  of  his  prefcnt  majefty* 
bis  heirs,  and  fuccelTors*  In  confequence  of  thia 
a  bill  was  brought  in,  declaring  all  fuch  marriages, 
without  the  confent  above  mentioned,  to  be  null 
and  void.  The  defcendants  of  his  majefty,  how- 
ever«  if  above  the  age  of  %$  years,  might  marry 
without  the  royal  confent,  provided  they  gave  in- 
timation a  year  before  hand  to  the  pnvy  council* 
and  no  oppofition  to  the  match  was  made  by  par- 
liament during  that  interval.  This  bill  met  with 
the  moft  violent  and  powerful  oppofition.  The 
principal  arguments  again(b*it  were  expreffed  in 
two  protefis  from  the  upper  houfe,  and  were  to 
the  following  purpofe :  x.  The  doArine  that  aurw 
riages  in  the  royal  family  are  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance to  the  ftate,  and  that  therefore  the  kings 
of  this  realm  have  ever  been  trufted  with  the  care 
thereof,  is  both  abfurd  and  unconftitutioiul  | 
though  it  would  from  that  period  have  the  force  of 
a  parliamentary  declaration.  The  immediate  ten- 
dency of  this  was  to  create  as  numy  prerogatives  to 
the  crown,as  there  are  matters  of  importance  inthc 
ftate ;  and  to  exteiui  them  in  a  nunoer  as  vague 
and  exceptionable,  as  had  ever  been  done  in  the 
moft  defpotic  periods,  a.  The  enading  part  of 
the  bill  bad  an  inconvenient  and  impelitic  extent ; 
namely  to  all  the  defcendants  of  Geoi^e  II.  la 
procefs  of  time,  that  defcription  might  become 
very  general,  and  comprehend  a  great  number  of 
people ;  and  it  was  apprehended,  that  it  would  be 
an  intolerable  grievance  for  the  marriages  of  fo 
many  fubjedls,  perhaps  difper&d  among  the  v;|. 
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e  itfeiff  and,  laftly, 

cmbarraflments  ©f  confcicnce  to  thofe  who 
c  about  to  enter  into  the  rainiftry,  or  prevent- 
•.be  chterful  efcrcife  of  it  to  thofe  who  were 
ady  entered.  By  thefe  embarraflmcnts  the 
icil  pait  of  the  petitioners  found  themfelves 
er  gre^it  difficulties,  being  obliged  ih  fome 
e  to  join  with  the  adverfaries  of  revelation,  in 
X)ring  the  one  true  fenfe  of  fcripture  to  be 
reffcd  in  the  prefcnt  efiabliihed  fyftem  of 
I ;  or  elfe  to  incur  the  reproach  of  having  de- 
rd  their  fubfcriptions,  &c  while  fuch  of  the 
lioners,  as  had  been  educated  with  a  view  to 
profeflions  of  civil  law  and  phytic,  could  not 
think  it  a  great  hardship  to  be  obliged,  as 
ill  were  in  one  of  the  univerfities,  even  at 
*  firft  matriculation  and  admifiion,  though  at 
gc  very  improper  for  fuch  important  difqui* 
ns,  to  fubfcribe  their  affent  to  a  variety  of 
toxical  tenets,  concerning  which  their  private 
ions  could  be  of  no  conl'equence  to  the  pub* 
n  order  to  intitle  them  to  academical  degrees 
lofe  faculties ;  more  efpeciaily  as  the  courfe 
Jcir  fludies,  and  attention  to  their  pradtice, 
3ot  afford  them  leifure  fufficient  to  examine, 
far  thefe  tenets  were  confonant  to  the  word 
'od.  This  petition  was  prefented  by  Sir  WiU 
Meredith,  who,  along  with  the  other  mem- 
who  favoured  the  caufe,  enforced  it  bv  ma- 
rguments  drawn  fi-om  the  principles  of^  tole» 
«.  They  maintained  alfo  that  nothing  but 
xrrifyand  prevarication  could  arife  from  o- 
ng  men  to  fubfcribe  what  they  did  not  be- 
« that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  for  fubfcriptiod 
W  prevent  the  increafe  of  diffenters,  fo  very 
'picooos  at  this  time,  and  incline  many  of 
n  to  return  to  the  church.  The  articles  them- 
es were  iaid  to  have  been  compiled  in  a  hurry  ; 
Ihcy  contained  dodrines  highly  controvert- 
;  and  that  this  refkraint  on  the  confciences  of 
wai  of  all  others  the  greatefl  hardfhip.  The 
^ty  of  parliament,  however,  were  inimical 
he  petition,  though  fome  who  oppofed  it 
td  for  time  to  -coniider  it  more  deliberately, 
3  refer  It  to  a  committee  of  the  clergy.  By 
rtit  it  was  urged,  that  the  matter  of  the  pe- 
Q  was  a  violent  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the 
Hlh  religion ;  atid  that  if  this  was  granted,  »- 
»«r  would  foon  follow  againft  the  liturgy. 
-  coodud  of  many  of  the  petitioners,  inftead 
riog  founded  in  any  regard  for  religion,  had 
^lf\Ti  in  hypocrify  and  diflblutenefs,  and  pro- 
led  in  many  inftances  firom  a  dilbelief  of  the 
wy,  and  of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  The 
plaints  of  men  were  to  be  difregarded,  when 
wifhcd  to  profit  by  the  emoluments  of  the 
cb  without  fubicribing  to  its  laws ;  befides, 
^log  was  bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to 
muc  the  church  government  without  altera- 
•  It  was  likewifc  urged,  that  if  people  were 
c  retrained  by  no  other  article,  than  an  aflcnt 
le  uuth  of  the  fcriptures,  the  church  would 
be  over- run  with  impiety.  Many  had  al- 
y  founded  blafphemous  tenets  on  the  right 
rivate  opinion  ;  and  thongh  it  could  not  be 
cd  that  every  man  has  this  right  for  himfelf, 
B9nc  has  a  right  to  obtrude  his  fingularities 
a  others )  and  if  any  of  the  clergy  found  the 
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wicfn  raffles  of  civil  Kfe,  to  be  fubjcft  to  the  rc- 
Aridtions  of  this  Jid ;  efpecially  as  the  abettors  of 
this  dodrine  had  alio  maintained*  that  the  care 
and  approbation  of  the  marriage  alfo  included  the 
education  and  cuftody  of  tne  pei^on.  This  ex- 
tenfive  power  might  in  time  m^Ute  many  of  the 
firft  famiiie^  of  the  ■kingdom  enttrely  dependent 
<jn  the  crown ;  tnd  -it  was  regretted  that  all  en- 
deavours to  limit,  in  fome  degree,  the  generality 
€>f  that  defcviptioQ,  had  proved  meffeduiil.  3. 
The  time  of  nonage  fbr  the  royal  family  appear- 
ed to  be  improperly  extended  beyond  the  limit  of 
«i  years;  a  period  which  the  wiidom  of  the  con- 
ftitution  feems  with  great  wifdom  to  have  align- 
ed to  minority.  4.  The  deferring  then-  marriaj^ 
to  the  age  of  t6  might  alfo  be  attended  with  o- 
tber  bad  confluences,  by  driving  them  into  a 
diforderly  counc  of  life,  which  ought  to  be  par- 
ticularly guarded  againft  in  thofe  of  fuch  an  ex- 
alted ftation.  5.  The  power  given  by  this  bill, 
to  a  prince  to  marry  after  the  age  of  46,  is  total- 
ly defeated  by  the  provifo,  which  declares  the 
confent  of  parliament  to  be  ultimately  •neccflfary. 
Thus  great  difficulties  mitit  be  laid  on  future  par- 
^liaments,  as  their  fileiice  in  fnch  a  cafe  mufl  im- 
ply a  di(approbation  of  tbe  king's  refufal ;  and 
their  concurrence  with  it  might  prove  a  perpetu- 
al prohibitionirom  marriage  tothe  p^rtj  concern- 
ed. 6.  The  richt  of  conferring  a  difcretionary 
jpower  of  prohibiting  all  marriages,  appears  to  be 
above  the  reach  af  an^  legiflature  whatever,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  mherent  rights  of  huroan 
sature ;  which,  .as  they  are  not  ■derived  -from,  or 
lield  under,  the  fan^on  of  any  civil  laws,  cannot 
be  taken  away  by  them  in  any  cafe  whatever. 
The  legiflature  no  doubt  has  a  right  to  prefcribe 
rules  to  marriage  as  well  as  to  every  other  kind 
of  contrad  ;  -but  there  is  an  eflential  drfference 
between  regulating  the  mode  by  which  a  right 
tnaj  be  er^oyed,  and  edablifting  a  principle 
which  may  tend  entirely*  to  annihilate  that  right. 
To  difaUe  a  man  during  Hfe  from  contra^ing 
marriage,  or,  wMch  is  the  fame  thing,  to  make 
his  power  of  cantniifling  fuch  marriage  depend- 
ent neither  on  his  own  choice  nor  on  any  fixed 
ffule  of  4a w,  but  pn  the  arbitrary  pleafure  of  any 
man,  or  fct  of  men,  is  exceeding  the  power  per- 
mitted by  Divine  Provideace  to  human  legifla- 
ture, and  diredly  contrary  not  enVy  to  the  divine 
command,  but  alfo  to  the  rights  of  domeilic  fo- 
ciety  and  comfort,  &c  7.  This  1>iU  has  a  na- 
torau  tendency  to  produce  a  drfputed  title  to  the 
crowa.  If  thofe  who  are  afl'cAed  by  it  are  in 
power,  they  wiU  eafUy  procure  a  repeal  of  this 
adt,  and  the  confirmation  of  a  marriage  made 
contrary  to  it ;  and  if  they  are  not,  it  will  at  leaft 
be  the  fource  of  the  moft  dangerous  fadtion  that 
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It  provides  no  remedy  againft  the  impfBipcrBi 
riajre  of  the  king  reigning,  tboujjheiidrtitiyi 
moft  important  of  all  others  to  the  pcbik.  1 
provides  noihing  againft  the  iodilcreet  marri^ 
of  a  prince  ©f  the  blood,  being  icgeot  at  xkt 
of  ai ;  nor  fumifhes  any  remedy  agamft  hii?« 
mitting  fuch  marriages  to  other*  of  thcafeirt 
royal,  being  foHy  invcfted  with  the  legil  pw 
for  this  purpole,  without  the  affiftance  of  ex 
cil.  The  anfw^rr  to  all  thcfe  arguments «2s  4 
the  inconveniences  fo  much  talked  of  rat  od 
ly  imaginary  ;  and  if  the  king  fhouM  makri 
improper  ufc  of  his  authority,  parliament  \4 
cither  in  theii  power  to  prevent  the  rfSrfi,  a  1 
punifh  the  minifter  who  advifed  it.  Tlte  cm 
h  was  faid,  was  difhonourcd  by  imprDper  ccai 
tions,  and  many  of  the  greateft  national  dM 
ties  have  proceeded  from  improper  aUunal 
tweenthe  royal  family  and  fubjefts;  aaidii 
from  after  experience,  we  fiiould  find  2«t4 
«al  grievances  enfoe  from  this  aft,  it  c*^ 
eafily  be  repealed  at  that  time  as  thrm  t 
BOW,  and  on  better  grounds.  It  waswti 
pidly  carried  through  both  houfcs;  wihtv^ 
houfe  by  90  to  a6 ;  and  in  the  lower  br  I 
to  115. 
(9a.)  England,  kistort  of,  viJti  ti 
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Ahhough  the  fate  dectfion,  concermng  feh^ 
tion  to  the  39  articles,  did  ^ot  promife  icudi 
cefs  to  any  innovations  in  religious  mit!d\] 
the  caie  of  difTenting  mmif^rs  was  intnit 
iooa  after  the  difcu&on  of  the  royal  aa^ 
adt ;  the  advocates  for  it  being  eocow?* 
bring  it  forward,  chiefly  on  acconnt  of  i«i 
vourable  hints  thrown  out  in  the  debates  *i 
lubfcription  bilL  A  petition  was  prr£:fiiefil 
great  body  of  ihek  people,  praying  to  beidi* 
from  the  hardfbip  of  fubCcribing  to  ^  v^ 
a  church  to^  which  they  did  not  bdong-  ^ 
however,  was  moft  violently  oppofed  hj^i 
poncnts  of  the  former  bill,  though  with  kjt' 
tie  fuccefs  in  the  hotiie  of  commons,  wlJflt 
their  honour,  it  was  carried  throucb  by  a  f* 
gious  majority.  K  was  maintained  \hk  vA 
can  advance  the  true  intereft  of  reKgisofoE^ 
as  toleration ;  and  if  articles  of  fubficii^^' 
•necefTary,  it  muft  only  be  for  men  defcJssc 
principle,  and  who  would,  io  compfeect* 
ambition  or  avarice,  as  rea<Mf  fabiSaft*  ^  * 
fct  of  article*  as  another,  if  thus  any  of  »*<  ■ 
damenUl  doArines  of  Chrifttanity  are  irope^ 
there  are  many  laws  •in  exiftencc  to  cowttf  < 
impiety.  The  diflfeaters  have  indeed  altcrrf" 
of  their  original  forms  and  dodrioes,  but  tlu^J 
ly  in  matters  of  iodi^Terence.  It  is  the  ffr  • 
learning,   leifure,  and  refinement,  to  fi'f 


can  exifl  in  any  country,  viz.  one  attached  to  the  wany  opportuaittea  of  altering  cftablHb€ii«rt 

pretender  ta  the  crown  ;  whofe  claim,  he  may  This  has  been  the  cafe  formerly,  andalw*!^* 

aflert,  has  been  fct  afide  by  no  other  authority  be.    The  diflcnters  have  long  been  "nnmf^ 

than  that  of  an  ad  to  which  the  legiflature  was  cropted  from  this  fabicription ;  and  7^^^ 

»ot  competent,  as  being  contrary  to  the  com-  and  decency  of  many  of  them,  paiticuwl 

mon  rights -of -mankind.    ^.  The  bill  provides  no  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  no  ^"^^J^T^ 

Security  againfl  the  improper  marriages  of  prin-  being,  fufficiently  fhow,  that  men,  '^^^ 

ceflcs  married  into  foreign  families  and  thofe  of  are  ftcdfaft  in  the  purity  of  rdigioa,  w  »^ 

their  iflue ;  which  may  fully  as  materially  afFedt  confined  nor  influenced  by  laws  ^.'''^/S 

the  intereft  of  this  nation,  as  the  marriages  of  tion.    But  though  the  dilTenters  eiyoi^^ 

pnncea  ^fidiog  io  the  domijiious  of  Great  Britain,  by  coDnivance  at  {UPcfem,  where  is  iku  l^ 
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h  the-  fuddcn  attacks  of  malice  and  envy, 
ti  lAay  t>e  backed  by  the  fandion  of  law  ?  £- 
ncgleia  of  a  law  by  connivance  is  an  addi- 
I  proof  of  the  neceffity  of  abrogating  that 
and  liberty  is  but  an  empty  name,  where  it 
joyed  by  an  overlight  onjy,  as  it  were,  of 
jpcriors.  Jn  the  houfe  of  lords,  however, 
ill  was  rdcdted  by  a  majority  of  70.  Here 
adriDc  of  univeriat  toleration  was  (Iremiouf^ 
pofcd,  as  well  as  the  great  danger  fct  forth 
lich  the  church  of  Englatkd  would  be  ex- 
,  by  departing  from  the  laws  which  guard- 
privileges.  The  diffcnters,  it  was  faid,  had 
rcafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  favour  they 
cd  by  connivance ;  and  the  laws  were  only 
MJ  record  as  a  neceflary  curb,  left  irt  the  dc- 
^cy  of  a  declining  kingdom,  religion  {hould 
ftitutc  of  protedjon  againft  herefy  and  blai; 
7. .  See  Blasphemy,  §  5. 
.)  England,  historv  op,  unto  the  ac- 
TAL  OP  Lord  Clive.  The  only  other  af- 
)f  this  feAlon  were  (bme  attempts  at  an  ih» 
into  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  company, 
I  were  now  in  a  very  critical  fituation.  Theie, 
ircr,  did  not  come  under  confideration  till 
at  fclTion,  which  took  place  Nov.  »6,  177*, 
his  majefty  ga7e  this  (ituation  of  the  affairs 
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many  reafoas  were  urged  againft  thh  afimisN 
ment,  particularly  that  the  .feafon  was  too  m  aif* 
vanced  for  a  bufinefs  of  fuch  importance ;  that  the 
committee,  being  a  fecret  one,  was  not  account- 
able  for  its  condud ;  and  that,-  as  ^he  minifter 
would  have  it  in  his  power  to  nominate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  confiderable  partiality 
might  on  that  acoount  ta^c  place.  The  motion, 
however,  was  carried  without  a  ditifion ;  and  the*^ 
members  were  chofen  by  ballot.  The  affairs  of 
the  Eaft  India  company  proeeeded  frohi  tiad  to 
worfc  during  the  rcceit!.  The  treafury  at  home 
was  quite  exhaafted ;  while  bills  to  a  vaft  amount 
drawn  on  Bengal  were  nearly  due ;  which,  witb 
their  debt  to  the  bask  and  other  public  offices,  a* 
long  with  the  fum  to  be  paid  to  government,  re- 
duced them  almoft  to  the  brrak  of  bankruptcy. 
They  were  therefore  reduced  to  the  expedient  of 
borrowing  a  fum  of  money  from  adminift ration  z^ 
but  their  application  was  received  with  great  in- 
difference. The  minifter  deftred  them  to  apply  ta 
parliament.  The  reports  of  the  felcd  committee, 
m  the  mean  time,  contrary  to  the  promife  of  fc- 
crecy,  were  publUbed,  and  gave  the  public  no  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  the  bclwkviour  of  the  com- 
pany's fervants.  On  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
the  minifter  moved  for  another  committee,  under 


company  as  a  reafon  why  he  had  called    the  tiik  of  the  committee  o/fecreej^,  to  caa&fk  o(.is 


together  fooner  than  ufual.  The  continu- 
>f  the  pacific  difpofition  of  other  powers  was 
uncd,  and  latisfaaion  exprcflcd,  that  the 
loaocc  of  peace  had  afforded  an  opportunity 
ucing  the  naval  eftabliihment,  though  a  great 
muft  always  be  neccflary  for  the  defence  of 
kingdoms.  Economjr  was  promifed  with 
1  to  the  fvppltes,  and  it  was  recommended, 
<  CTcry  method  that  could  be  devifed  to  re- 
lic dearnefs  of  provlfiorts.  The  affairs  of 
afi  India  compianv  took  up  the  greateft  part 
5  fdlion.  It  had  been  proje^cd,  as  far  back 
year  1767,  when  they  were  in  a  very  floo- 
;  condition,  to  bring  them  under  the  infpec- 
f  government,  that  the  nation  might  fharc 
amcnfe  wealth  fuppofcd  to  be  enjoyed  by 


perfons,  for  tak'mg  into  confideration  the  ftate  of 
the  company's  affairs;  which  might  thus  undergo 
a  frill  inv«^ftigation  without  any  thing  being  known 
to  the  world,  which  had  excited  fuch  indi^natioa 
in  the  former  cafe.  The  members  of  this  new 
committee  were  alfo  to  be  chofen  by  ballot ;  fo 
that  no  objedtion  could  militate  againft  them,  that 
did  not  miliUte  with  eoual  ftrength  againft  the 
whole  houi'c.  It  was  objected,  that  this  mode  of 
fecret  inquiry,  by  a  finall  number,  was  unprece- 
dented and  unconftitutional ;  that  the  membera 
would  in  cflfe^  be  nominated  by  the  minifter,  and 
ad  under  his  dire^ion ;  and  that  a  free  inveftijja- 
tion  by  the  whole  parliament  was  effcntially  diffe- 
rent from  that  by  a  fecret  committee.  In  the  lat- 
cafc,    every  ihformation   that   the  minifter 


.  ,  ,  ter  calc,  every 
rapany.  The  deCgn,  however,  did  not  fuc-  thought  proper  tp  conceal  would  be  withheld :  at 
It  that  time,  nor  woMld  it  probably  have  any  rate  a  committee  of  fecrccy  is  an  evident  ab- 
^fily  brought  to  bear,  had  not  the  affairs  of .  furdity ;  a  committee  can  be  no  longer  a  fecret 
*®pany  been  cmbarraflTed  by  the  bad  con-    than  during  the  time  it  takes  up  for  inquiry.    Its 

proceedings  muft  t>e  laid  before  the  public ;  and 
\tt  cafe  of  unjuft  accounts,  the  parliament  had  no 
means  of  being  undeceived.  Thefe  reafons,  how- 
ever, were  of  no  avail.  The  committee  of  fecrccy 
was  carried,  as  the  other  had  been,  without  a  di- 
vilion ;  and  the  members,  though  chofen  by  bal- 
lot,   were  almoft  all  devoted  to  adminiftration 


►f  their  fervants.  0uring  the  laft  fefEon  a 
<i  been  brought  in,  for  retraining  the  gover- 
id  council  from  all  kind  of  trade,  as  well  as 
'*rg»ng  the  power  of  the  compi^ny  over  its 
t«.  The  bill,  however,  was  rejeded  after 
cond  reading,  and  indeed  was  thought  to 
<eo  propofed  oply  to  introduce  the  fucceed- 


ifincls.    The  ilebates  on  the  fubjedt  procu^    The  fcled  committee  was  Tikcwifc  revived,   fo 


a  great  meafure  the  general  belief  of  two 
»  of  much  importance  to  the  fuccef$  of  the 
c.  vit.  that  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  com- 
"'crc  in  a  very  bad  fitUation,  owing  to  the 
'our  of  its  fervants ;  and  that  the  company 
^  any  rate  infuflScicnt  for  the  government  of 
rxtenfive  polfeflions;  of  confcquence  that 
^^t  an  evident  neceffity  of  giving  up  the 
jemcnt  of  it  to  the  crown.  A  motion  was 
nadc  in  parliament,  by  a  gentleman  uncon- 
'  with  adminiftration,  for  a  fclcdt  committee 
luirc  into  the  afiairs  of  the  company ;  but 


that  t>etween  them  the  nation  would  have  every 
requifite  degree  of  information  on  the  whole  affair. 
In  a  very  ftiort  time  after  the  appointment  of  the 
fecret  committee,  a  report  was  given  in,  ftating 
that  the  company  were  in  great  diftrefs  for  want 
of  money ;  and  as  this  was  the  cafe,  a  bill  ought 
to  be  brought  in  for  rcftraining  them  from  fend- 
ing out  fupervlfors  to  India,  a  f^hemc  which  thc^ 
had  meditated  at  this  time.  The  minillcr  and  his 
adherents  enlarged  t:rcatly  on  the  utility  of  this 
bill ;  which,  they  f  liJ,  wa.-»  l»ii;My  expedient.  It 
was  the  iinccrc  »vah  uf  parliaJica:  tu  reader  them 
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t  frtit  and  glorious  company 
ftfccfTary  for  this  purpose  not  to  allow  them  to 
engage  in  an  cxpcnfiTc  commiffion,  at  a  time 
when  their  affairs  were  fo  much  embarraflTed,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  apply  to  eofernracnt  for  a 
loan.  It  was  eren  doubted  whether  the  company, 
without  the  fanAion  of  parliamentary  authority, 
liad  power  to  appoint  a  commiflion  of  this  kind. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  minifter's  propofal  was 
faid  by  oppoHtion  to  be  unconftitutional  and  infi- 
dious.  The  want  of  cafli  at  prcfent  experienced 
by  the  Eaft  India  company  was  not  of  luch  great 
nnportance,  then*  credit  being  then  as  fblly  efla- 
Wlfhed  as  cwtu  They  had  made  choice  of  a  fet  of 
men  in  whom  thev  could  confide  i  the  many  loffcs 
occafioned  by  their  iertants  made  the  commiflion 
indifpenfably  ncceflary ;  and  the  expence  would 
be  paid  from  the  favings  which  muft  undoubtedly 
«riic  from  fo  prudent  a  ftep.  It  was  unreafonablc 
becanfe  the  Eafl  India  company,  or  any  other,  are 
dift reded,  to  allow  them  no  opportunities  of  ex- 
tricating themselves.  The  company  could  not  be 
f^d  to  want  rcfpeA  for  pariiament;  they  had 
fliotred  this  already  by  ddajrinr  the  departure  of 


the  commiflion  till  the  inquiry  begun  by  the  houfe 
was  finiihed :  nor  could  they  be  wanting  in  refpcft 
to  their  own  intenft,  charadcr,  and  conftitution ; 
which  they  feemed  to  (how  by  eveij  poflible  mark 
of  oppofition  to  this  bill.  Adminiftration  boafted 
d  their  intentions  and  their  wi flies  to  render  this 
company  great  and  glorious :  but  how  could  wc 
expert  greatnefs  or  glory  to  proceed  from  a  quar- 
ter where  it  did  not  cxift  ?  The  dignity  of  parlia- 
ment was  leflcned,  and  its  glory  effaced,  by  the 
conduA  of  miniftersi  and  the  many  wanton  ads 
of  authority  lately  committed.  It  was  a  curious 
method  of  rendering  a  company  ereat  and  glori- 
ous, to  plunder  the  proprietors  orwamenfe  fums 
of  money  by  exorbitant  grants,  or  by  taking  away 
their  charters ;  for  after  this  i&.  it  was  plain  that 
charters  could  no  longer  be  depended  upon.  Two 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  company,  and  then 
prcfent  in  the  houfe,  ofiered  to  pledge  themfelvest 
that  the  commiflion  of  fupenrifion  fliould  not  be 
allowed  to  depart,  until,  from  further  reports,  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  company's  affairs  fliould  be 
acquired.  This,  however,  was  inftantly  reieded, 
it  being  faid  to  be  defeftive  in  fecurity ;  that  the 
£a(t  India  company  would  not  (cruple  to  make 
an  agreement  of  this  kind  to  day  and  break  it  to- 
morrow ;  which  could  only  be  prevented  by  an 
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it  was  abfolotely    incresfed  from  700,000!.  to  1,700.0001.  nmd 
and  that  government  had  receitrd  Dcart»od 
lions  ftt)m  the  company  every  year ;  rtit  4 
had  immenfe  profits  in  extraordioaries,  wh&j 
proprietors  loft  cpnfiderably  of  the  dttidfiidifc 
the  profits  of  their  trade  alone  would  hw  f 
ducrf.    In  fyitc  of  al!  oppofition,  bowctcr,( 
bill  for  reftraining  the  cpmpany  from  kMrtti 
any  commiflBon  of  ftipervifion  was  carritt!  tj 
majority  of  153  to  28.    In  the  houfcof  lai" 
met  with  fimilar  fuccefs,  being  carried  by 
6,  though  the  minority  cnterwl  a  pr«fi 
reafons  given  againft  it  were>  that  it  toU 
from  a  great  body  corporate,  and  from  * 
free  fubjefts,  the  exercifc  of  alegal  frandrifc, 
out  any  legal  caufc  of  Torfeilnrt  affignei 
perfons  appointing  the  coromilRoncrs  had  bt 
a  right  to  ele^t,  and  the  perfons  ciio&DluC| 
gal  capacity  of  being  elcded.     The  fupw 
had  a  full  right  veftcd  in  tbem  agrpcaUc  f 
powers  and  conditions  of  their  appointmetf', 
though  no  abufe  was  fuggef^ed,  nor  lay  i 
quency  charged  upon  them,  thoie  legal  rj{to 
capacities  were  taken  away  by  i  mere  artirtj 


of  power,  the  precedent  for  whidi  karciwi 
fecurity  to  the  fubjed  for  his  libcrtict  'flfc 
feemed  likcwife  a  manifeft  viofation  of  tk  pri 
faith.  The  charter  of  the  Eaft  India  cotBjaaf 
granted  by  the  crown,  authorifed  by  ad  of  |i 
ment,  and  purchafed  for  valuable  coDfidenui 
money  lent  and  paid.  By  this  the  compasyvci 
lowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs  as  tbejAil 
proper,  and  by  perfons  of  their  own  appi* 
but  by  this  bill  the  cxercife  of  this  power* 
pended,  and  by  grounding  the  fupcrrifioi^ 
the  aAual  interference  of  pariiament  wiii4 
fairs  of  the  company,  ef^abliflicd  a  prindpfe»^ 
might  l>e  ufed  for  perpetuating  the  rdhaJrtK 
indefinite  length  of  time.  It  may  be  diW 
fettle  the  legal  boundary  of  legifUtirc  po«ft' 
it  IS  evident,  that  parliament  is  as  mud  bod 
any  individual  to  ohfervc  Its  own  coop**! 
therwifc  it  is  impoflible  to  undcrftaad  ■*€ 
meant  by  public  faith,  or  how  pnblicadj] 
fnbfift.  It  appeared  by  'evidence  upon  oiA  w 
bar  of  the  houfe  of  k^rds,  that  the  coop^l 
received  afTurances  from  their  chairman »' 
putj  chairman,  that  the  appointment  rfi* 
mimon  for  fuperintending  and  regulating  tW 
fairs  would  be  approved  by  adminiftratiw^ 
it  was  extremely  hard,  that  they  fhouldbcM 


aiSl  of  pailiiment,  cfpecially  as  the  miniflry  had  find  no  fecurity  for  their  charter  pririlefCSV 

no  motives  for  promoting  this  meafure,  but  a  re-  thofe  very  minif^ers,  under  whofc  laDfflofiJ 

gard  for  the  welfare  of  the  company,  and  a  defirc  had  reafon  to  believe  they  were  all  ahaj  »■ 

to  reftore  its  affairs  to  a  better  ftale.    Notwith-  It  was  alfo  the  more  incumbent  on  tbccdspi 

ftanding  all  the  arjruments  ufed  by  adminiftration  to  give  the  moft  ftriA  attention  to  thdrafsfj^ 

in  favour  of  this  bill,  however,  the  company  were  enable  them  to  anfwer  the  ^^^^^*^^^^^ 

fo  far  from  thinking  it  to  their  advantage,  that  government ;  as  it  appeared  from  thcwitBC» 

they  ufed  every  endeavour  to  prevent  its  pafTingf  the  bar,  that  its  exa^ions  amounted  to  tnarf* 

into  a  law.    They  petitioned ;  and  fomc  of  their  the  whole  profits  of  the  late  *^"'^^*^|"*V^ 

fervants  were  examined  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  trade  cnfuing  from  them ;  while  the  Pf^J"^ 

in  order  to  Ihow  ttt  necefHty  of  fupervifors  being  who  had  fpent  fo  much,  and  fb  '^f'^"  "^JTl-j 

fent  out,  who  might  be  qualified  to  reduce  their  all  for  obtaining  thefe  acquifittons,  had  notw 

affairs  to  fome  order  by  being  on  the  fpot,  and  eii-  permitted  even  to  divide  10  much  u  the  p^^ 

abled  to  curb  the  excelfes  of  which  the  company's  ►»»*''  f^^^^  tr*H*.  ^f^t^\A  hstm  afforded.  1   "i 
fervants  had  too  frvquenlly  been  guilty.     During 
this  examination  it  appeared,  that  from  the  year 
1765  to  1773  the  cxpenccs  of  the  comjiany  had 


their  former  trade  would  have  ^^'^"^^^  ^ 
cret  committee  now  gave  in  their  fccood  ffpj 
containing  a  ftatement  of  the  debt,  crcd^  ^ 
fcas  of  the  company  in  Englind  j  bcguatf^^ 
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I  iccotmt  df  the  caOi  in  the  company's  trcafury 
I  the  fft  Dec.  1^71,  and  containing  a  ftatctncnt 
ill  their  debts  arid  claims  againft  them  in  every 
rt  of  the  world.    Thus  it  appeared  that  the 
ih,  credit,  and  eflfedtf  of  the  company  amount- 
to  L.  6,397,t^9  ;  to  :  6,   and  their  debts  to 
iiOj»f3o6,  which  befn^  flfcdu^ed  from  the  a- 
<rc  account  of  thtfir  efTciJls,  left  a  balance  In  ft- 
jfofthecompanVofL. 41364,793:  ^0:6,  with* 
t  any  iiolatioii  of  the  fbrtiftcatittns  ard  build- 
f  ot  the  company  abroad.     Tht  ftrftemcnt, 
rcrer,  Waft  tomplained  of  as  unfair;  and  it  waf 
I,  that  impartiality  was  not  to  bi  ttpcAcd 
n  a  fct  of  men  who  bad  it  ih  their  power  to 
Ik  what  report  they  pleafed  for  the  mtereft  of 
erpment  meafures :  but  the  members  Avowed 
r  innocence ;  aifd  adfninirtration  infii^ed,  that/ 
i!  proof  cdttld  be  brought  that  the  ftatement 
onfeir,  the  hoife  ^as  bonnd  to  adhere  to  H 
uft.    The  bufineft*  was  revived  after  the  holi- 
H  by  an  application  from  the  company  to  gcf- 
fttent,  for  a  loan  of  L.  i,  joo,ooo  for  four  years/ 
percent  ihtercft,  with  liberty  of  repaying  the 
t  according  to  the  abrltties  of  the  company,  m 
wnts  of  flot  lefs  than  L.  3o<y,ooa ;  and  that 
company  (hould  not  make  a  dividend  of  more 
6  percent,  until  the  loan  fhould  be  reduced 
-7.?o,ooo$  that  then  they  might  raifc  therr 
'jfld  to  8  per  cent,  and  after  the  Whole  loarf 
dtfchaiiged,  that  the  ftfrplus  of  the  neat  pro- 
ofing in  England,  above  the  faid  dividend, 
''*  b«  appropriated  to  the  payfnent  of  the 
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?anjr'8  bond  debt,  tmtil  tt  was  reduced  to 
56o,0€»a,  when  the  ftirplua  profits  fliotfld  be 
»r  <lividtd  between  the  public  and  (he  conv 
•  It  was  alfo  re(juefted,  that  the  company 
W  be  releafed  from  the  heafy  penal  intcreff, 
■^  by  the  non-paynfrent  of  money  owing  m 
'^'•^ncc  of  the  late  a^s  for  the  indemnity  on 
and  that  they  fliouW  be  drfcharged  from 
n«wl  payment  of  the  L.  400,000  to  the  pirf>. 
>f  the  remainder  of  the  five  years  fpccificd  in 
Pwtient.  They  fenher  requeued,  that  the 
mts  of  the  Duannee  reventici,  of  the  charges 
"C^Kon,  vxpences  of  Bengal,  company's  ac- 
fof  falcf,  8cc.  (hould  be  delivered  annually 
rfcment,  and  that  feave  might  be  given  to 
t  teas  free  of  alt  dutj  to  America,  and  to  fo^ 
parts.    This  rcqueft  was  Judged  expedient 


has  a  right  to*  make  bii  ore*  hand,  wfth  ipttfdti^ 
who  wiihes  to  borrow  money  from  him.     Thrf' 
confipany,  however,  replied,  that  thtk  reftri<aioni 
were  contrary  to  the  propofals  they  had  made^ 
and  void  of  foundatioui  as  being  btrilt  ah  the  er-* 
roneous  reports  of  the  fec^et  committee.     Thtf 
cfiairmatt  of  the  company  declared  at  a  general 
Court,  that  the  govefnroent  had  agreed,  or  would' 
agree,  to  the  piopoftd  ihcreafe  of  dividend,  be- 
fore  the  participation  of  profits  took  place  betwixt 
the  government  aftd  company ;  the  firft  lord  of' 
the  treafury  had  told  hrm  fo,  and  now  wlHied  tcf 
deny  what  he  had  faid,  by  uftfig  thcfe  expi'cflloni 
in  private  ebfiverfatton,  and  when  he  did  not  con* 
(idef  the  chairman  as  ad!ing  oAlclally^    BOt  it  this 
was  the  cafe,  to  what  purpbfe  did  public  men  hold 
<x>nver rations,  fince  they  were  afterwards  td  deny* 
cY  forget  what  paifed  ?  Some  time  ^aa  alfo  dc" 
manded  to  confidcr  of  thefe  motions ;  but  that ' 
being  denied,  the  queftbn  was  put  and  carried  atf 
miniftry  wiih'cd.    The  next  ftep  was  to  deprittf 
the  company  of  thcfr  terri tonal  right  to  the  coun* 
tfie»  they  polfeffed  in  the  Ball  Indies^    This  had 
been  allowed  them  in  the  moft  cxprtcit  manner,  as* 
Appears  by  fome  of  the  papers,  which  p^^fled  be* 
twecri  the  French  and  Englilh  minifter*,  daring 
the  ncgoclations  for  the  treaty  of  Parb  j  from  one 
of  which  papefs  the  following  is  an  extra<^) 
••  Refpcdtmg  thofe  territorial  acquifitions  which 
the  EngliflT  Eaft  India  company  have  made  in  A- 
fta,  every  dffpulc  reUtive  thereto  ftiuft  be  (^rttled 
by  that  ccmrpany  itfelf,  the  crown  of  England  ha- 
ving no  right  fo  Interfere  hi  what  rs  allowed  to  be 
the  legal  and  exclofive  property  of  a  body  corpo-- 
rate,  belonging  to  the  Englilh  nation/*    This  ter- 
ritorial  right,  However,  was  now  denied.   'After 
reading  the  company ^s  petition,  lord  N<)rth  told' 
the  houfe,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  fcveral  great 
lawyers,  that  fuch  territorial  po(9t(fions  as  thcf 
fnbjedts  of  any  ftate  fhall  acquire  by  conqueft,  are 
virtually  tile  property  of  the  ftate,  and  not  of 
thofe  individuals  who  acquire  them*    It  was  his 
opinion,  howt  vcr,  that  it  would  be  more  benefi« 
cral  to  the  pubh'c  and  to  the  £a(l  India  company, 
to  Ift  the  territorial  acquifitions  remain  '\n  the  pof-* 
feflton  of  the  company  for  a  limited  time  not  ex« 
ceeding  fix  years,  to  Commence  from  the  agree- 
ment betwixt  the  pubRc  and  the  €ompany#    At 
the  fame  time  it  was  moved,  that  no  participatioa 


panted,  and  the  folbwmg  rcfolniions  were   of  profits  fhouki  take  place  betwbct  the  public 


*  to,  «  That  the  affairs  of  the  Bait  India 
tty  arc  in  Alch  a  ftate,  as  to  require  the  af- 
«  of  pariiament  s  that  a  loan  is  neceffary  to 
te  the  company's  affairs;  that  the  fopply 
«rt«d ;  and  that  cane  be  taken  that  the  cora- 
>e  prevented  from  experiencing  the  Hke  en- 
«  for  the  future.  Tlie  two  following  mo^ 
vere  alfo  founded  upon  the  report  of  the 
comnjittec,  i;«.  That,  fuppoftng  the  pub- 
'pW  advance  a  loan  to  the  EaU  India  com- 
*-^^**  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
"dead  (hoold  be  rcftramed  to  6  per  cent, 
he  payment  of  the  fum  advanced ;  and  that 
mpany  be  allowed  to  divide  no  more  thaw 
^t,  until  thdr  bond  dcl)t  be  rcdnced  to 
OfOoo.  Thefe  fevere  rcftridious  were judgeii 

hy  admbiftration  for  the  fccuiuy  of  the 

'  x^T.^^5  ^*'^^»  ^cy  ^^9  as  every  creditor 

•  ^TIL  Part  II. 


rfnd  the  company,  txnxW  after  the  repayment' of 
L.  1,400,000  advanced  to  the  company  f  and 
the  reduiftion  of  the  company's  bond  debt  ta 
1,500,000.  That  after  the  payment  of  tne  loan 
advanced  to  the  company,  and  the  rtdu^ion  of 
their  bond  debts  to  the  fum  fpecffied,  three  4ths 
of  the  neat  ftirplut  profits  of  the  company  at  home, 
above  the  (mtt  of  S  per  cent  upon  their  capital 
ftock,  ftiould  be  paid  into  the  exchrqner  for  tht 
uie  of  the  public,  and  the  remaining  4tb  be  fct  a« 
part  either  for  reducing  the  company's  bonddebty 
or  for  compofing  a  fiind  for  the  di(chai^ing  of  an^r 
contingent  exige«KHe»  the  company  might  labour 
under,  Thefe  proceedings  were  exceedingly  dil^ 
agreeable  to  the  company.  They  now  prefented 
a  petiti6r>  complaining  ot  the  injuft ice  of  demand* 
ing  any  farther  terms  on  occounl  of  a  loan,  nfter 
tkit  lojui  was  dilcharged.  The  limitations  of  the 
D  d  d  d  compaiiy's 
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Cvanplny^A'^vidcnd  to  7  per  cent»  af^er  the  dif- 
chai^  of  the  IdAii,  until  their  bond  debt  (hould 
be  reduced  to  L.  t,5ootOoo,  feemed  not  to  be 
fipuoded  upofi  any  juft  calculation  of  their  com- 
merciai  profits ;  nor  could  it  with  reafon  be  al- 
kged  that  it  wat  neceflary  either  to  their  credit 
or  that  of  the  pubUc  to  reftrain  them  in  fuch  a 
flunner.    The  additional  dividend  of  1  per  cent 
was  an  obje^  of  Come  coDfec^ucnce  to  the  proprie- 
tortt  bat  very  Uttle  to  the  difcharge  of  their  debt 
to  the  public ;  uid  the  hardfhips  of  being  limited 
10  this  manner  were  exceedingly  aggravated  by 
the  loflea  fuftatncd^  and  the  expenccs  they  had  in- 
curred in  acquiriug  and  fecuring  the  territotial  re- 
values in  India*  at  the  liik  of  their  whok  capital, 
while  the  ^ubtic  reaped  fuch  great  advantages, 
'the  limitation  oi  the  company  to  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding M  yearv,  for  the  poflcfiion  of  their  Indian 
ttrritoriesy  they  looked  upon  to  be  entirely  arlMr 
tnu79  as  it  might  be  conftnied  into  a  final  deci- 
fiion  againft  the  companjy  refpeding  thoie  terri- 
tories to  which  thqr  tn fitted  that  they  had  an  im- 
doubted  right*    Neither  could  they  acquiefce  10 
the  refolutioos  br  which  three  4ths  of  the  furplus 
iictt  profits  of  the  company  at  honaet  above  the 
film  of  8  per  cent  per  annum  upon  their  capita) 
ftock,  (hould  be  patd  *into  the  exchequer  for  the 
nie  of  the  puhlicy  and  the  reminder  be  employ- 
kg  either  in  further  reducing  the  company's  bond 
£btf  or  lor  compofing  a  fund  to  be  fet  ^>art  for 
the  ofe  of  the  company  in  cafe  of  extracmlinary 
cmergeadet;  fuch  unheard  of  difpofal  of  their 
property  without  their  confent  not  being  warrant- 
•d  by  the  karffth  pretentions  ever  made  againft 
tbcm*   It  wsft  likewife  fubveriive  of  all  their  rights 


EN© 


hold  their  feaU  kmger  than  four  yem.   s.  IWl 
no  peribn  (hould  vote  at  the  de^nn  of  the  Mo- 
tors, who  had  not  pofi*elIed  their  ftoek  11  nwa^ 
3.  That  the  ftock  of  qualificatioB  (hould  for 
future  be  L.  sooo«  inftead  of  L.500.    4*  TV  a 
or^s  court  of  Calcutta  fhould  for  the  fbtnrc 
confined  to  fmall  mercantile  cao(es»  to  mladk 
juriCdidbn  only  extended  before  the  tcnitonal 
quifions.    5.  That,  inftead  of  thbcooit^tlMi 
ken  away,  a  new  one  (hould  be  cftablAJCi^ 
fifting  of^  a  chief  juftice  and  thrrie  pui&K  ' 

6.  Tncfc  judges  to  be  appoiiited  by  the 

7.  That  a  fuperiorky  be  given  to  the  pfdkks 
of  Bengal  over  the  other  prefidencies  is  \aA 
Each  of  theie  rcAihitiont  was  carried  by  a  pi 
majority.  The  ialaries  of  the  jodget  weiifi 
at  L.  600c  each,  and  that  of  the  chief  jsiietl 
L.  8000.  The  governor  of  the  council  wr( 
have  L.  35,000  annuallyr  and  the  meffiben^l 
council  L.  10,000  each.  By  the  fiieodi  rfl 
company,  however,  the  biU  was  (bppo(ed toll 
a  tendency  to  efled  a  total  alteration  it  tkdl 
pany'n  conftitution  in  England,  as  wtil  at  tici 
miniftration  of  aU  its  prefidencies  in  Afe*  mti 
to  fubjeA  aQ  their  affairs,  both  at  boseal 
broad,  to  the  immediate  power  of  the  ctwx  \ 
delinquency  was  charged,  nor  any  (pedkfnj 
of  forfeiture  ai%ned ;  yet  by  this  biU  skt:  ■ 
isoo  fireemen  were  to  be  disfranchifcd  m^ 
▼ed  of  any  voice  in  the  management  of  t^f 
perty.  %  cutting  offtheL.  500  ftockholta^ 
proprietary  would  become  more  mttafctlfc 
the  crown ;  nor  was  there  any  feoirity,  t^ 
diredors  would  be  futhful  to  the  ioteidbrf 
company^  when  they  were  no  longer  it|d 
to  them  for  their  adums.  Butby  theeftabnj 


and  privileges,  by  denying  them  the  difpobl  of   , 

their  own  property  after  their  creditors  were  pro-    of  a  general  prefidency  overall  the  afii""^ 

perty  fecured  by  hiw.    Their  petition  concluded    company,  and  by  the  nomination  of  joifi 

with  afliiring  minifters,  that,  rather  than  fubmit    India,  government  would  in  effed  tnsifil 

to  thefe  conditions^  they  defired  that  any  claims    whole  management  of  the  affiurs  of  tie  4 

againft  the  pofleffioos  of  the  company  might  re-    pany  to  the  crown,  aod  the  oompny  ^ 

crivea-legaldeciiiDn;  from  which,  whatever  might    have  no  faither  (hare  in  the  bofiiKhtiai' 

be  the  event»  they  woakl  at  leaft  have  the  (atis-    pay  what  ialaries  tbe  crown  thought  it » 

f|dioo  takoow  what  they  could  call  their  own.    fign  them.    The  proprietors  of  L.500 ^. 

Vo  regard  be'm^  fbown  to  this  petition,  the  roo-    fented  a  petition,  lettuig  fbfth,  that,  by  Ur 

tions  were  carried  in  favonr  oiF  adminiftration.   liam's  charter  granted  to  the  comp0Sft<22 

To  make  fome  kind  of  peeompenfe,  however^  it    peate^dly  confirmed  fincc  that  tine,  in^aaii 

was  agreed  00  their  part,  that  as  the  company  had    tion  of  many  large  fums  repeatedly  ^^^ 

a  ftock  of  teas  amountiM  to  about  1 7  mUlions  of   the  company  to  Uie  public,  they  were  kpT 

pcmads  in  their  wirehoutes,  they  (hould  be  allow-    feifed  of  a  nght  of  voting  at  the  ekdkn  «i 

ed  to  export  as  much  of  it  as  they  thought  proper    tors,  making  of  by  laws,  01  in  any  ^^^^ 

free  of  duty,  and  employ  tbe  money  thence  ariftng    relating  to  the  atfAirs  and  govemmeDt  of  w* 

for  the  behoof  of  their  own  affairs.    This  conccf    pany  ;  but  by  a  claufc  in  this  regolitiap  »J 

lion  in  fitvour  of  the  Baft  India  company  proved    were  deprived  of  this  right,  and  thit  wff^ 

ttk  the  event  the  lola  of  the  American  colonies ;    tei»ce  of  preventing  the  pcmiciow»  f»»J 

nor  indeed  could  thefe  arbitrary  proceedings  with    fitting  ftock  by  oiHufive  tiansfeii;  b^  ^ 

fpch  a  confidcrable  body  tend  to  inaprefethe  minds    were  the  proprietors  from  giving  '^TjJ 

qf  any  part  of  the  nation  with  ideas  fovourable  to   px^ices,  that  in  the  vear  1767  ^ JJi 

the  views  of  adminiftration.   In  other  ref|>e<fls  tbe    parliament  for  an  ad,  by  which  the  fey*  j 

minifter  abated  nothing  of  the  difpofition  he  had    prietors  intitled  to  vote  (houki  be  ^^^^frr7^ 

^om  firft  to  laft  (hown  with  regavd  to  the  com-    this  oualification  fix  months,  st  biif  p^] 

pany.    On  the  ^d  May,  1773,  the  following  refo-    exeraie  of  Ihehr  nght,  aftcrwaidi  eiWJJ 

Ititions  were  laid  down  by  him  as  the  foundation    tinrc  to  twelve  months,  rather  th*§ thew* 

of  a  bill  for  cftabliflung  certain  regulations  for  the    fail  of  its  intended  effed.   Tlwspropofto  nj 

better  management  of  the  Baft  India  company,  as    of  the  qualificHtion  of  the  votcn,  ^^^*^ 

well  in  India  as  In  Europe.    Thefe  were,  i.  That    not  in  any  degree  anfwcr  the  end  <*^^ j!j 

the  eourt  cf  diredors  (hould  in  future  be  eleded    fplittiag  of  ikock  being  coofiicd  to  ucdT'^ 

fiK  four  ycATs^  fix  members  annuiUy,  but  not  to  ^ 
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tas  bcM  large  aoantitiet,  they  would  And  it 
off  matter  to  place  tbeir  ftocks  in  the  hands 
bilf  the  namber  of  peribns,  and  thus  extend 
f  inflaence  in  a  great  and  undue  proportion ; 
if  ever  government  conceived  dtrfigns  againft 
company,  tbev  would  find  it  much  eafier  to 
:ate  them  whUe  the  proprietors  were  few  and 
Urot,  than  when  they  were  nomerotts,  and  at 
iame  time  independent  and  pofieiTed  of  mo- 
itc  fortunes.    This  petition  produced  a  mo- 
in  the  houfe  of  commons^  '<  That  it  does 
appe^u*  that  the  proprietors  of  L.  5:00  ftoc|[ 
be  JBftft  India  convpany  have  been  guilty  of 
delinquency  in  tlie  exerctfe  of  their  charter 
ts  r.ccordiBg  to  the  feverai  ad«  of  pariiannent 
le  Ih  tbeir  behalf.'*    This,  however,  being  rc- 
xi,  their  regulating  bill  paiTed  in  the  houie  of 
mons  by  a  minority  of  more  than  fix  to  one. 
be  huafe  of  lords  it  patfcd  by  74  to  17.    The 
!  of  Richmond  moved  for  a  conference  witli 
boufe  of  commons ;  but  thin  was  refuted.  He 
moved  that  copies  of  all  the  papers  which 
been  laid  before  the  c^immons  {hould  be  laid 
rc  the  lords  alfo  ;  but  this  t«nng  likewiie  re- 
li  be  joined  ftx  other  members  in  a  proteft, 
fubfhnce  of  whic^  was,  that  the  whole  was  a 
tnc  of  govemmoU  to  ger  the  power  and  wealth 
le  company  into  t^hetr  hands  $  pointing  out  at 
^4me  time  the  mtny  particular  infringements 
>QbKc  and  private  nghts  by  paflh^  the  bill, 
hit  time,  ini^uiTiei  went  00  by  the  feled  and 
t  committeea ;  the  affHira  of  the  company 
;  invcftigated  from  the  year  17^6,  and  ntany 
efles  examined  coQcemiiig  them.    A  report 
prcfented  by  geijeral  Burgoyne,  contaimng 
J  charges  of  cruelty  and  rapacity  in  the  con- 
of  ievcral  gentlemen,  concerned  in  the  ma* 
lacpt  of  the  affairs  of  the  company ;  particu- 
with  regard  to  the  depofition  of  Surajah 
'^  in  1756.    This  was  (aid  to  have  been  the 
B  at  jS{  the  evils  tbat  had  happened  ilnce  that 
•   He  intifted  much  on  the  treachery  u^kI  in 
;ing  about  that  revolatiou,  and  particularly 
fiditious  treaty  with  OmidMind  5   evpofing 
tndudof  lord  Cljve,  who  ^ad  canted  ad- 
I  Watibn's  name  to  be  affixed  to  that  treaty, 
b  the  admiral  had  /efii(ed  to  0gu  in  perfon. 
"DosTAM.  He  concluded  with  moving  for  the 
Qtion  of  aU  the  money  received  in  prefentt 
bcrwile  in  India,  while  the  receivers  aded  io 
c  capacity ;  and  at  laft  ftated  the  fdlowing  re- 
bns :  «« That  aU  acauifitions  made  under  tjie 
»ce  of  a  m9itanf  force,  or  by  treaty  wkh 
P  powers,  do  of  right  belong  to  the  ftate ;  that 
propriate  acquifitions  obtamed  by  fuch  meaot 
gal ;  and  that  great  fums  of  money  had  been 
^  by  foch  means  from  the  fovereign  prin- 
I  India.    The  general  belieftbat  many  of  the 
^sny's  fervants  had  adted  in  a  moft  infimout 
^»  was  at  this  time  fo  Arong,  that  tbe  above 
>tioQs  were  carried  almoftunattHBoufly.  hard 
^eftnAed  himftrlf  by  general  proteftatio^i  of 
^pce;  which*  however,  gained  but  little  eye* 
^||he  entered  into  a  partict^ar  refutation  of 
^e  againft  him.    His  frieodt  were  not  of 
iop  that  theie  were  of  an  atroeiotts  nature, 
viOicd  to  e«mie  hiffl  by  polioyi  D6ce(|ty,  a^c. 
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rather  than  load  him  with  any  great  degree  o^gqilti 
The  treaty  with  Omichund  was  juftified  by  tter 
ceifity.  Some  faid,  indeed,  that  as  Omichund 
had  the  charaAer  of  the  moft  accompliihed  vl^ 
lain  in  Afia,  an  EngHHiman  only  wiibed  to  hav« 
a  trial  of  IkiU  with  him.  This  fevere  (krcafm# 
however,  was  a  mere  piece  of  wit,  without  any 
folid  foundation  ;  lor  the  crime*  if  any  there  was 
in  that  tranfadion,  undoubtedly  lay  in  the  dc* 
throning  a  fovereign  prince  by  means  of  traitors, 
not  the  cheating  of  theie  traitors  of  their  rewank 
Indeed,  if  once  we  admit  treadiery  into  our  deal» 
ings  at  all,  it  is  in  vain  to  pretend  any  fubjedioa 
to  tl\c  rules  of  juftioe ;  for  we  are  ahrcady  beyond 
Itsjitnididion.  General  JBurgoyne  now  moved, 
^*  That  lord  Ciivc^  in  coniequencc  of  the  powers 
vefted  in  hjm  in  India,  had  received  at  various 
tintes  prelents  to  the  amount  of  £.234,000  Strrt- 
liag^  to  the  diOionour  and  detriment  of  the  ftate ;'' 
but  this  being  rejcfted  after  violent  debates,  the 
following  was  (bbftituted :  «•  That  lord  Clive  did, 
•Q  lb  doing,  abufe  the  power  with  which  he  waa 
eutnifted,  to  the  evil  example  of  the  (ervants  of  the 
pubHc."  This  motioa  alfo  bei^g  reje<^led,  another 
was  made,  ^  That  lord  Clive,  when  he  received 
t^e  film  above  mentioned,  did  at  the  £tme  tinaf 
render  great  and  meritorioua  fervices  to  his  coun- 
try." Thus  the  matter  was  concluded^  and  the 
affairs  of  the  company  delivered  into  the  hamis  of 
aidminiftration,  who  declared  that  thdr  regard  for 
its  welfare  was  the  fole  motive  ^bringiog  about 
this  revolution. 

($4.)  EnGLAN]^    HTSTOav   OF,    UNTO  THB  A^ 

MsaiCAi?  asouiATioif  Aprs.  Theafiairsoftht 
Eaft  India  company  were  ri!cceeded  by  thofe  of  A« 
merica.  Tbe  HI  huinpur  occafioncd  by  the  taaei 
laid  on  that  country  has  been  ahvady  taken  oo* 
tice  of,  §  9sf  96.  The  ftamp  aa  had  excited  a- 
mong  them  a  fpirit  of  induftry,  eoonoipy,  and  a 
deiire  of  ferving  tbemijelves  whh  tbeir  own  ounu^ 
fadures,  which  they  had  never  forgotten.  This 
was  at  that  time,  as  well  as  afterwards,  imputed 
to  wilfiilacft,  or  the  difcootent  of  a  few,  which 
would  aiUrwarda  fiibfide  of  itielf,  or  be  fiippref^ 
fed  br  the  voice  of  the  majority  {  when  things 
would  of  coude  revert  to  their  old  channel.  The 
trifling  Ux  on  tea,  however,  which  had  not  been 
repealed,  and  the  allowance  given  to  the  company 
to  es^port  what  quantities  they  pleafed,  now  threw 
matters  into  a  ferment  aot  to  be  quelled  bv  any 
means  whatever.  The  varioys  proceedings  m  A* 
merica,  the  tumults,  and  fuU^ucnt  war,  are  fiiU 
ly  related  under  the  article  Atf  erica,  f  11 — 14  ( 
*7 — 33-  Here  it  only  remams  to  give  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  legiflature  and  peopit 
of  Great  9riuin  were  afteded  by  theie  events.  It 
has  alveady  been  remarked,  that  ever  flnce  th^ 
peaee  m  X763f  the  diipofition  ibown  by  govern* 
ment  to  augment  the  revenue,  had  produoed  in 
the  popular  party  of  Great  Britain  a  (phit  rery 
fimiUr  to  tbat  manilefted  by  the  Americans,  tho* 
in  an  inferior  degree ;  (b  that  tbe  patriots  of  Bri« 
{Uin  conAdered  the  Americans  as  dpprelled  by  go» 
fcmment,  and  Mknng  in  the  flune  caale  vrith 
themfdves.  The  deftruaion  of  the  tea  at  Bofton  * 
and  other  places  in  America,  however,  confiderably 
diniBilhM  the  ^umber  of  their  ftfead^  and  mad^ 
P  d  4  4  »  many 
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rnwiy  of  thofc  who  ftill  adhered  to  their  caufc  much 
tefs  fanguine^  The  matter  was  announced  to  parlla- 
ment^bf  a  fpecial  mefla^e  frorw  the  throne.  Lord 
^orth  and  the  othtr  miniderft  fet  forth  the  condu<ft 
rf  tkecolonilte,  particuiarly  of  the  town  of  Bofton, 
la  a  mak  atrocious  light ;  and  concluded  that  now 
govemment  was  p«rte64y  jufti^Me,  in  adopting 
any  meafurrs  they  mt^rht  think  proper,  to  r^edrefs 
ilM  wrong,  and  inflict  fuch  punifhment  on  the  town 
AS  th£  enormity  of  the  crime  fcein?d  to  deferve. 
OppoikioR  4ia  oot  pretend  to  excu'pate»  though 
Ibcy  tti)4  attempted  t6  excufe  them/  by  deriving 
all  ihe  d^fti^tbaDC^inthat  country  ^om  the  arbi- 
trary' Afid  abiurd  meafotef  purfued,  and  obflinate- 
Jy  adhered  to,  at  boaoe.  This  charge  the  miniA 
ter  evaded  by  drawing  the  atteotion  of  the  houfe 
io  the  more  impo;tanl  conlideratioa.  Whether 
4he  Americans  were  now  to  be  dependent,  or  in- 
dependent,  oa  Great '  Britain  ?  The  Bofton  port 
liiH  being  tben  brought  in;  was  carried;  but  not 
srithout  coniiderable  oppo^Uion,  >botfa  withm  snd 
•irithout  doors.  A  petition  was  firfl:  prefented  by 
>f r  Boilan,  agh)t  for  the  councd  of  Mafiachnfett'^ 
]Bay,  urging -an  a  A  of  oueen  Elizabeth  for  the  fe- 
£Uritfof  the  liberty  of  the  cotonier.  •'This  was 
firffeotrd  before  the  bill  had  aauaUy  road^Ufta^ 
^arance  (  but  fo  little  regard  was  paid  to  jtv  that, 
during  the^ve^  time  it  hy  oo  tbe  Uble,  th&  biU 
iBvaf  brought  m  b^  )ord  North.  After  it  had  pa|^ 
fed  two  readings,  t hut  gentleman  pre(ented  :ifr- 
0ther,  ide(iriog  to*  be  beard:  in.jbehalf  of  the  town 
p£  fioilun,  for  the  council  of  MaflTachui'ett's  bay. 
Thifrwat  abfolutrly  rctufed  j  betanfe,  though  Mr 
]3olIan  was  a^nt  ibr  the-cblony,  he  was  not  for 
the  corpoi'ation  j9f  ^e  town  of  Bofton.  Neither 
could  be  ^  lb  for  the  council  df  Ma^Tachulctt's 
bay ;  for  as  that  ^rae  neceAaifly  fluctuating,  the 
body  whiicl^  had  appointed  him  was  now  no  long- 
er exiting;  This  appeared  very  ioconftftent  to 
many  of  the  members,  prnd  produced  a  greater 
pppofition  jn  the  boufe  than  wt>uld  otherwife  in 
jiU  probability  hxvc  enfued.  '  A  new  p^ition  quick- 
ly followed  f/om  the  lord  n;ayor,  in  name  of  the 
Datives  and  inh^tants  of  North  America:  refiding 
Ht  that  time  in  London^  -This  was^  writtjcn  in  a 
ijnore  fpiritcd  ftyk*  and-boldly  infifted  that  the  bill 
^as  iHegal,  unpracedented,  and  unjuft  ;  and  thati 
lender  fuch  a  precedieilt,  no  man- or  body! of  men 
in  America  could  ^aye  a  moment's  (ecurity ;  the 
(htrge  beQ)g  brought  by  t:he  enemies  of  tht  town^ 
and  the  puni(hm«nitinflited  without  hearing  them 
in  their  owc^  defcpec»;or  even  making  them  ac- 
quainted with:  tho  charge  ^  and  they  concluded 
yrith  tbefe  remarkable  wordsi  that  ^  the. attach- 
ment of  America  would  hot  furvivetbe  juflice  of 
Britain."  As  little  regard  being  paid  to  this  as  to 
f  he  former  petiticnt,  and  ail  pcopofals  for  a  delay 
IViieded,  th^  bill  paied  both  hou&a  without  a  dfr- 
friUon  y  the  ii)inority«  Qotwithtanding  their>oppi». 
fition,.DOt  choofing  to^diSTent  publicly  fconi  the 
lirft  (Up  taken  by  government  to  reduce  the  dif- 
obcdicnt  coloniea.  .That  tbia  obnoxious  bill  might 
Dot  b^  fjTpt  to  America  without  fome  mttigationt 
l^oweyer,  Xbey  pknopoied  to  repeal*  the  duty  on  tea 
laid  oa  io  1767  i  butthis  was  alfo  rtjofted,  pro- 
l>ably  from  a  vain  expedalbn,  that  the  oppofition 
of  tk^  Awfnc^Qi  W49  that  of  a  m^re  tumultuou3 
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mob,  and  Aat,  by  Showing  a  proper  {jpintnl 
perfeverance,  the  minifter  could  not  fail  to  CM 
offviaoriousatlaft.  The  extreme  obftiiBcyfus^ 
by  miniftera  in  this  firft  inftance*  uadoubici 
proved  very  prejudicial  to  their  cauie,  m(  (t 
hf  cxafpcrating  the  AmcricaDS,  but  h^  f ouo^ 
indignation  of  the  minority,  and  i^a^aogte 
poiitioD  fo  violent  and  determined,  ibat  tkJl 
ricans  could  not  but  conclude  that  they  bid  i 
fy  ftrong  party  in  their  favour  on  Uiis  fide  of 
Atlantic.  This  appeared  in  every  fttbfccjiKpltrM 
a<5tion  relating  to  the  colonics.  Thebjllfwr^ 
lating  the  government  of  MalTaebuCrtt's  Bayi 
notpafs  without  a  proteft,  firom  which « Si 
only  extraa  the  following  fentence;  **  Tbjs 
unexampled  in  the  records  of  parliament,  b  bo 
eutenrd  on  the  journals  of  tbb  houfe  as  votttli 
minr  MJpntiaite,  and  has  bcci^  ftated  in  the  d^ 
of  this  day,  to  have  been  fciit  tp  tbc  Ci^caw 
paOed  without  a  divifion  in  either  hou£c,3fidd| 
fore  as  conveying  the  uncontrovertol  ^im 
fenfe  of  the  nation.  The  delpair  of  makia;  A 
tual  oppofition  to  an  unjuft  meafure  has bccsa 
ftrued  into  an  ap^obation  of  it."  •  The  lib  ^ 
fequencea  enfued  on  paffing  tbead  fortlieb^ 
tial  admiaiftratioo  of  juftice.  In  the  pratd^ 
this  occaRon  the  lords  ufed  the  foUowii^  cffl 
fioBs :  «•  The  bill'  amounts  to  a  decljratka,d 
|hr  hbUfe  knov^s  no- meant  of  retaiiuog  tbtd 
ries  iff  due  obedience*  ^t  by  an  anny  itfja 
Independent' of  tht  ordinary  courfc  of  law,  ill 
place  wheig:  they  arc  cmEJ.^yed.  AmiBuir&i 
iufficient-  fW  governing  upon  this  pUncn^ 
taaintailied  without  tl^e  ineyitable  ruio  of t^l 
tioo;-  This  bill  fecms  to  be  one  of  tbc  ^| 
periments  towards  theintrcdudioaofrffoKal 
novations  into*  the  govemiaent  of  this  (9|j 
The  virtual  indemnity  provided  bytbttt*" 
thofe  who  fljatl  be  indited  for  tuardcn  f*" 
ted  tinder  colour  of  office,  can  anfwrr  d3^ 
purpole.  tWe  confidef  that  to  bc4ni»k» 
which  rendelr0  trial,  and  confojucnlly  pu^-f^ 
ifj[>pra^icablei  •  And  trial  isimpra^ticabk, « 
the  very  goycmof,.  under  whofc  auiboritf  xj| 
violence  may  be  cgmmjitcd,  is  irapowcred  »^ 
the  inftiuments  of  that'  yiokpce  to  jo^^ 
diilance  -^om  the  ibet^e  of  their  o^a^  M 
the  reach  of  their i  profeeutor,  an.l  theJa*^ 
dence  which  may^tend  to  their  convi^ioS'  ^ 
authority  gives*:. by  this  bill,  to  compdiK* 
^ortation  fipom  AoMnca  to  Qreat  BritsiBo^f 
number  of  lyitaeffcs,  at  the  pleaf|irc  of  the  p** 
piolecuting  and  prolecuted,  wttfooiit  aof  1^ 
tothfifagf,  fex,  healthy  drcum^anas.  le^ 
or  duties,  fecaij  to  us  fo  extravagant  *«  P  ^ 
pies,  and  fo  impn^ticablcio  its  ejfcqitwB,  ^^ 
con^rm  us  farther  in  our  opinionof  tbc^pjn:  «* 
animates  the  whole  fyftcm  of  the  prcfci^  An^ 
icgulatioas.^'  A  itill  greater  oppofition  w*  «* 
to  the  Quebec  Ml,  S>.  that,  before  it  cosUi 
carried,  ^miniftcrs  were- obliged  to  dcJ^ 
of  that  high  and  jafpinng  tone  to  whidi  Iwt» 
accuftome<*  themfclves  in  talking  of  A?^^ 
feirs.  The  minority  coatcndedt  ti**^  hffjj^ 
Qutvany  neceflity  pleaded,  or  e«P  ^^f^ 
arbitrary  influence  was  extended  by  *^^^^| 
mfiftt  to  Uiat  ,proyince,  fiirxiilhwj  '1^ 
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cedent,  and  in  additional  indance  of  the  avtr- 

I  which  miniftry  bore  to  the  rights  of  the  peo 

Thcf  argued  likewife  in  favour  of  the  mode 
rial  by  juries  and  thought  that  the  eftablifh- 
it  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  there  gave  it 
reference  over  the  Proteftant,  which  was  now 
f  to  be  exerci(ccl  by  toleration.    The  people 

II  gc  alfo  were  alarmed  at  the  reWgious  part  of  . 
bill,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  lufpicions  con 
cd  at  this  time  contributed  in  fome  meafur^ 
be  dangerous  riots  of  1779  and  1780.    See  § 

.  At  the  conclulion  of  the  fcliiun,  the  king, 
reflttd  the  greatell  fatisfa<5tion  at  what  had  been 
e,  and  hopes  of  the  good  cffcAs  that  would 
Tid  the  new  rCjiuUtions.  The  reception  they 
with  in  America  is  related  in  its  proper  place ; 
Britain  the  people  feenjed  to  wait  the  event 
b  indiff  rence,  but  their  bad  fuccefs  with  the 
milts  fiirnilhed  the  minority  with  new  matter 
tproacb  on  adminidration.  The  parliament 
he  mean  time  was  diflolved  by  proclamation* 
a  very  ftiort  time  allowed  for  the  election  of 
r  members ;  fo  that  if  oppoBtion  at  that  time 
any  ftrengthy  they  had  oot  now  time  to  exert 
The  new  parliament  met  on  the  30th  Nov. 
4;  when  his  majefty  acquainted  the  houfes 
:  a  moft  daring  fpirit  of  refidance  ftill  prevail- 
Q  Americat  notwithftanding  the  moft  proper 
ins  bad  been  taken  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs 
nee  ari(ing»  and  aflured  them,  that  they  might 
end  on  a  firm  rcfolution,  to  withftand  every 
mpt,  to  weaken  or  impair  the  fupreme  antho- 
of  this  legiflature  over  all  the  dominions  of 
crown.  In  anfwcr  to  this  fpeech,  the  minori- 
Ircnanded  a  communication  of  all  the  letters* 
en,  and  inftruAions,  relating  to  American  af- 
M  hut  this  bc^ng  over-ruled,  and  the  addrefs 
ned  as  a  matter  of  form,  \merican  affairs  were 
lyed,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  till  after  the 
^^^  In  the  queftion  on  the  addrefs,  the  ma- 
ty in  favour  of  adB^inillratioo,  was  191 ;  the 
M  being  164  to  73. 

?5}  Emgland,  history  of,  unto  the  A- 
MCAN  RESTRAINING  BILL.  In  the  beginning 
[7 7 J.  the  minority  received  a  confiderabte  ac- 
ton of  ftrength  by  the  return  of  lord  Chatham, 
a-  a  long  abfencc.  He  teftified  his  difapproba- 
I  of  the  meafures  which  had  been  purfued  with 
ird  to  America  in  the  warmeft  terms ;  moved 
aUdrciUng  the  king  to  rccal  the  troops  from 
ion ;  prediaed,  that  if  minifters  went  on  in 
way  they  had  done  for  (omc  time,  they  would 
tc  the  crown  not  worth  the  king's  wearing ; 
t  the  kingdom  was  undone,  6cc.  All  his  elo* 
lice,  however,  proved  ineffc*5tual ;  adminiftra* 
)  •'a*  determined  to  force  the  Americaw  iota 
K^ion,  ^nd  his  motion  was  rcjedcd  by  68  to 
Lord  North  now  preleoted  the  paper»  which 
1  been  called  for  by  the  minority ;  but  left  the 
ilicatum  of  particular  names  (bould  prove  dc- 
^ntal  to  individuaU,  only  fuch  parts  as  admi- 
ration thought  proper  for  public  iofpe^ion 
re  laid  before  the  houfe.  This  was  complained 
hut  to  no  purpofe ;  juid  the  papers  m  their 
it»utcd  (Ute,  were  laid  before  a  committee  of 
whole  hottfe.  Jn  the  mean  time  petitions  a- 
^tt  coercive  meafures  with  America  had 
|a  received  from  moil  of  the  trading  compiki 
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nics  of  the  kingdom  ;  which,'  though  htgWy  dif- 
pleating  to  adminidration,  could  not  be  abfotute- 
ly  rejeSrd,  though  it  v  as  fully  drtermincd  not  to 
yield  to  their  rcquefts  in  the  fmalleft  degree.  A 
committee  was  therefore  appointed  to'take  them 
into  confideration,  which  was  not  to  take  place 
until  the  American  affairs  were  alfo  confidered- 
The  rcafon  aiiigned  was,  that  the  confideration 
of  commercial  matters  ought  not  to  interfefe  with 
thofe  of  the  political  kind  ;  each  being  fufficiently 
embarraifed  without  any  other.  This  delay  of 
hearing  thefe  petitions  was  fuppofed  to  be  an 
abfolutc  reje^^ioh  of  them  |  and  fo  it  proved  to 
be,  the  committee  to  which  they  were  con figncd 
being  humoroufly  called  the  committee  ofobfh>im* 
The  merchants  of  London,  however,  drew  up  a 
paper,  in  which  they  denied  the  diftindion  eftab- 
liihed  by  miniftry.  They  affirmed  that  the  con- 
ned ion  between  Great  fariiain  and  America  was 
chiefly  of  a  commercial  nature,  and  that  the  ma- 
nifold regulations  adopted  for  the  mutual  profpe* 
rity  of  the  colonies  and  of  the  mother  country 
formed  the  great  political  chain  which  united  them 
to  one  another.  Queftions  of  commerce  and  po- 
licy,- therefore,  with  regard  to  them,  ought  never 
to  be  divided,  but  examined  jointly,  and  could 
never  be  thoroughly  underftood  if  confidered  in 
any  other  way.  This  remonftrance  was  (econded 
by  all  the  powers  of  oppofition  \  but  adminiftra- 
tion  had  already  determined  what  line  of  conduct 
they  were  to  follow,  and  therefore  wifhed  to  hear 
as  httlc  as  poflible  on  the  fubjed.  •*  War  (fays 
Dr  Andrews)  was  now  the  word  ;  and  not  with- 
ftanding  no  weightier  reafon  could  be  given,  for 
not  attending  to  what  the  merchants  had  to  fay^ 
than  this  very  determination,  yet  that  was  the 
▼ery  moti?e  that  impelled  minifters  to  rcfufe  them 
a  hearing,  left  thefe  (hould  make  it  appear  how 
unwife  it  was  to  precipitate  the  nation  into  fuch 
a  meafure."  But  though  adminiftration  were  now 
^Uy  determined  upon  a  war,  and  therefore  wifh- 
ed to  be  troubled  with  as  few  objeAions  as  po(^ 
fible,  they  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  argu-« 
ments  for  the  defence  of  their  condud.  They  al- 
leged that  the  petitions  were  principally  the  work 
of  a  fadious  party.  The  advantages  accruing  front 
the  American  trade  were  owing  to  the  dependent 
i^tuation  of  the  colonies,  who  aimed  at  fhaking  off 
entirely  the  fuperiority,  which  the  mother  coun-' 
try  had  till  now  exercifed  over  them  without  the 
fjnalleft  complaint.  The  advantage  of  the  mer- 
chants themfelves  (they  faid)  was  confulted  b^ 
maintaining  that  fuperiority;  as  they  would ^ 
the  fir  ft  to  feel  the  bad  confequences  of  Hs  being- 
loft.  War  and  its  confiequences  are  no  doubt  Tery 
terrible,  but  the  greateft  eril  that  can  be£al  a  tra- 
ding nation  is  the  lofs  of  it9  commerce ;  and  were 
the  Americans  to  perftft  in  their  courfe  for  a  few 
years  longer,  this  xonfequence  muft  inevitably, 
cnfue.  It  was  befides  infifted,  tha^  though  admi-- 
niftration  were  to  yield  the  prefent  conteft,  the 
warmeft  advocates  for  America  conld  not  pretend 
to  fay  what  would  be  the  laft  of  its  denunds.  The 
Americans  aimed  in  reality  at  the  repeal  of  what- 
ever appeared  obnoxious  to  their  immediate  inte-. 
reft  :  But  that  and  their  real  intereft  differed  verf 
much.  The  greateft  political  evil  that  could  be« 
fal  tbca  «98  to  be  deprived  of  the  poliUoil  and 
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cenandal  (upport  they  received  hwm  Great 
Britain  ;  lod  to  this  thc;y  iim&  oUimatdr  fabmit, 
if  they  Jboold  ever  facceed  ia  the  pvrfiiit  of  the 
4thfive  pbmtttom  of  imdepemdewee.  In  ihort*  adnii^ 
^iftiatioQ  infifted,  that  the  Americans  were  not 
Ip  be  redaimed  by  coacci&eas.  Mercantile  peo- 
ple indeed  might  imagine  fo,  from  thefiaciUty  with 
ivhkh  concefikNit  would  be  made,  and  the  fpeed 
vith  which  tranquilltty  wookd  be  reftond.  fiat 
vaDquillity  procured  in  this  manner  would  laft  no 
loogo-  than  till  the  colonies,  mfettered  by  any  re« 
gulMioasi  perceived,  or  imagined  they  perceived, 
the  benefit  of  dealing  with  other  eounmet,  and  ear- 
ned their  own  oommoditiet  wberet er  they  thought 
proper.  That  was  the  point  at  wbsch  they  iocon* 
leltably  aimed,  whatever  they  might  pretend  to 
the  contrary ;  for,  notwkhlUoding  the  boafts  they 
made  of  the  vaft  buftncia  tranlaaicd  wkh  Britain, 
it  waa  well  known  tcyrife  froai  dK  imnipnic  cre- 
dit they  were  isdulged  with  then,  and  wl^  they 
cottld  not  eaped  d^rwhere.  The  honour  and  in- 
icreft  of  the  nation  were  now  atfo  faid  to  be  at 
ftahe.  The  firitiAi  had  often  taken  up  annt  for 
matten  of  left  coolequence ;  why  then  fliould 
they  now  befitate,  when  honcwr  and  intcreft  both 
called  opon  them  for  the  moft  vigoroua  and  fpeedy 
asertions?  Formerly  it  was  tlu:  cuftom  oi  the 
inerchaots  to  iccood  the  wifltea  of  mtniftrr  in  thif 
reiped,  infteadofoppofing  them.  Themcoave- 
•knce  of  fulpendiog  their  pr*6tt  for  a  tiaK  muA 
be  fubautted  to,  and  thcar  enemies  wiookl  esperi- 
ance  as  many  if  not  more  of  the  (aait  hind  ;  and 
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a  right  in  diecrown  to  keepandftallon  ioOh 
ibrce  citabKfiied  by  law  in  any  put  of  its  ded 
niofis  ;  but  declared,  that  it  cgaki  not  htlqM 
employed  to  enforce  impUdt  and  aM^ 
mifion.  A  coogreft  might  allb  be  hdd,  ■  odl 
to  recognize  the  iiipreme  ibvereigfity  of  M 
Britain  over  the  cxilooiesr  and  io  fettle,  a  4 
fiune  time,  an  annual  revcnwc  apoa  the  om^ 
difpofeable  vj  pariiament,  and  apptoMc  (sM 
erigendes  i  the  nation.  On  eotaplyiif  i| 
the&  concfitioos,  the  a6ts  complained  <tf  t^cd 
grefii  were  to  be  fofpendod,  wkh  every  otkr  ■ 
ture  pobted  out  as  a  grievMice,  and  thecssil 
tioo  of  their  govermnents  to  reonin  aiMeil 
their  charters.  ThisbiU  was,  however,  deeaell 
once  totally  iaadmilBble,  on  accoont  dTin  dsp 
partiality  to  America,  by  the  Tarioes  cosctH 
It  enaAed,  and  paiticolarly  by  empovrcri^l 
colonies  to  ailemble  in  coo^reft ;  a  mcahve^ 
of  aH  others,  was  at  that  tMRc  the  moA  dUk 
and  ibppofed  to  be  the  moft  injuriottstoltel 
tiih  interefts.'  Lord  Chatham  was  by  so  iRisri 
fident  in  arguments  in  fupport  or  bii6«Ml 
plan ;  but the(e,  though  fapfK^ted  braHttepH 
ers  of  eloquence,  proved  iinluoceftfol;  A(|l 
poial  being  r^eSad  by  6i  to  5a.  Sodetoasl 
were  the  majority  in  giving  diiaaaenlim^edhl 
that  it  waa  not  even  permitted  to  k«^4 
tablef  which,  however^  may  be  coofileRAii 
piece  of  ppdigttity  offered  to  that  grest  ibh,^ 
oeedtng  rather  m>m  the  .kifinence  ol  the  cri 
party,  than  from  any  rdd  convi£Hoa  of  teM 


it  would  be  uQwarthjr  of  the  chara^kar  they  had    tiHty  of  the  pbn  he  prppolcd>    A  petifioD  t 


fi^longlkftaia^  XajiM  to  indignities  fior  the  faka 
of  pn^t.  The  lofies  above  mentioned^  however, 
would  be  hot  triHiog  in  compsri^n  of  thole  that 
would  follow  in  time  to  come,  fhould  (ritain  fot 
want  of  fpirit  giae  up  the  aflertioA  of  her  aift  rights. 
This  waa  a  policy  hitherto  unknown  m  BrSain, 
which  had  heretofore  been  noted  for  t^e  ardour 
and  cekntT  arith  which  they  vMere  aniintaiaed. 
The  end  of  this  altefcatbn  was,  that  the  motion 
in  fiiHroir  of  the  marchants  petitions  vrsa  re|edc4 
by  S50  to  89.  This  pomt,  however,  was  no  (boft- 
or  dilcafled,  than  a  violent  debate  aroft  abogt  the 
peHtton  of  oomreft  to  the  king,  which  had  been 

delivered,  and  by  him  reicrred  to  pai^ament.    It    --  — , ^^ .    ^ 

was  argoed  by  adminiftration,  thst  np  pedtioo  the  nec^ftries  of  life  in  fnffiaeift  alMUxfaoeti 
wmld  be  received -from  the  CoNTtyBNTAL  Con-  U>eir  inhabitants.  Large  impoitatioas  vf^ttfi 
easss,  wbicb  was  no  legal  body,  and  it  would  tinually  wanted,  which  cottld  oidy  be  fapF 
be  adantting  then*  k^Hty  to  receive  a  petition  from  North  America ;  and  were  they  tofcca 
fiomthem;  thefcneialaftmbliesand  their  agents  o^  from  a  commonicatkm  with  ^^^^^ 
vare  the  only  law6il  reprefimtatisvs  of  the  cblo-  they  wovld  aK>rtly  be  reduced  to  the  vtsMX* 
Bias,  and  aone  <eUe  could  be  admitted.  Oppofi-  trefs.  Su^  vras  the  fiibftaiKre  of  this  pcwj 
tioB  repfied  and  argocd  as  aroch  as  pafBble,  but  to  which  nc^  more  attention  was  paidw* 
to  no  pwrpofe ;  and,  after  an  ineffedual  ftntggle,  becit  to  the  raft.  AdomiiftnitioB  «i»w9*"5 
the  petition  vra  *  "  "  * 
the  mean  tunc 

by  the  eari  of  Ohathsm,  w.m.»  — —«» f^-v«»~««.w  *#•#  ••»-  f-a-*  ~^»  "-^j  *'--©—*  -^" ^    *.* 

the  ift  Feb.  1775.  The  mtenttif  ihia  bill,  ha  faid,  the  conftderatiQn  or  any  temporary  loia.  »^ 

"        '  "       ^  let  tbeainwiJJ 


i^ext  prefanted  to  the  hoUle  of  eoflunasi^tf 
proprietors  of  eftates  in  the  Weft  ImfoiW 
repreiisnttng  their  alarm  at  tbe  aflbdadoBrfi 
Americai^s,  atul  their  intrnded  itoppage  of  taJ 
with  the  BritUh  i0aods;  the  fituatKnofaij 
they  laid,  would  be  very  cnlamitoos,  if  tk  fl 
in  Qtycftion  were  npt  immecfiately  repesM.  tl 
trade  of  thefe  illapds  wa^  at  that  thne  of  tkm 
extenfive  nature.  All  fjuartcrs  of  the  gJ'^^f^ 
concerned  in  it ;  the  rcturna  ceatred  0  M 
;i|id  wcrip  an  immeoie  addition  to  its 
infbmoch  that  the  Brttifli  property  there  sft^ 
ed  to  no  leis  thim  30  milKoiis  Sterling.  Bstt 
Weft  Indies,  however  vreahhjr,  didnstpwW 


was  0ec«0ary,  however,  lo  let  the  a«P?^ 
the  akioMte  rcfbivcs  of  «dmimlbitioo  re*jWl 
America,  it  was  at  laft  done  by  loid  Nsitt »« 
long  fpeecjh,  in  which  tiie  mA  r««»^[? 


was  to  fisttle  the  troubles  in  Aflserica,  and  to  af- 
ilft  at  the  ibme  ttipe  the  faprcase  togiftanlvt  autho- 
rity and  foyeiinteuding  power  of  Great  Brita'm 
over  her  comies.    This  waa  to  be  done  by  their 

^nowtedgmg  the  Ispremacy  of  the  Britifh  legif-  on^nicai  relating  to  the  dH|><ite ^cre.^-^ 
iMure  and  the  ft^perintending  power  of  parKamcnt.  He  afierted,  ^at  the  wdveifal  fennefitatm  ^ 
Ko  taxes  were  to  be  levied  in  America -but  with  prevailing  in  America,  proceeiled  ^'^^^^^ 
the  free  coolriit  oetbsir  itfcnbttas.IlM{bled    uMto^di^ofethem  a^idltbrn^P^. 
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(a;  ift^  I  Hat,  nolwithftandirtj^  all  Iheir  com 
m^  the  public  charictrs  bom  by  iodinidutb  in 
ri<  J  were,  on  the  ftrii5l<ft  compulation,  not 
in  I  tu  $Q  when  compared  with  what  wa« 
ind^Mdu.ili  in  Engbml,  Nothing,  there- 
t  4  fettled  dcterminAtion  to  qtiirrtl  with 
::\t  rtatc  CQu\d  indticc  the  Amencatii  to 
o  ;;  r  '  II  d<fobediciiec  to  thtf  lawful  injunc- 
i'uU  L:|Mjn  them*  which  were  ndthcr  mjndi- 
inqr  ojjpnffiive  ;  hut  on  the  cnrvtmryt  framed 
^1  podilik  knity.  And  counierbaLanced  by 
ptagei  which  were  not  polkOcd  by  Britain. 
jti  thtrefiire  a  fpirit  of  refiftance  which  ai>i- 
jlAin^rica,  and  not  a  difcontent  at  oppref- 
Ukh  had  no  eitiftence-  For  this  rcafon  he 
MM  to  the  houfe  to  fend  a  great  forre  to  A- 
■  ;  and  to  pafs  a  temporary  a€l,  fufpendtng 
It  foreign  trade  of  the  ffmerent  colonies  of 
lErtflsnJfpariiciilaHy  the  Ncwfouiniland  ftfh- 
witil  they  (>*i>nld  acknowlctljre  the  fupfeme 
ontyofthc  Brit iili  leg il!aturtf»  Sec.  upon  whtch 

•  reJhiaion*  fhaul<J  be  taken  off»  and  thetr 
|lT«c*4nc^!»,  if  any  fuch  there  were,  redreflcd, 
t  Ef»jbnd,  they  faid,  was  jatlly  fiLnglcd  out 
II  thi»  oci:';»l»ori,  as  being  the  moll  guilty  of 
n^^fj\t~  Thr  otb«rh  aa  lefs  huHft  it  was 
ad*  would   yield  with  Icle  cotnpuliion  ;   but 

[weftirtn  now  wx6  fimply.  Whether  we  would 
abantinn  aH  claim!!  on  Ihe  colonic b*  ajid 
grtc  up  the  advantages  ariling  from  our 
and  the  commerce  dependent  on  it  ? 
T  wc  (hould  tcfort  to  the  meafurea  m* 
y  Rccdfary  to  enfure  both  f  An  addreft 
exiried*  which,  in  the  ideas  of  oppofi* 
nicd  to  an  abfolutc  declaration  of  war- 
Hicncejt,  therefore,  were  pointed  ont 
uimofl  fineedom,  and  the  charjre  of  the 
ixed  on  the  province  of  Mallachuf^ti 
The  pcfjple  there,  they  faiU,  had 
loihm^  but  what  the  conftitution  allowed  s 
bid  Jefiftcd  arbiit*iry  meafures^  and  the  cjt- 
iij  frc"^iiently  frl  thon  at  home  were  fuf- 
ttl  to  jiillify  thrjr  condud.  The  appellation 
••Wj  wai  dangeniWp  arid  migltt  better  be 
N ;  it  would  only  frrve  Xo  rrnder  them  dcfpe* 
laot}  infpire  them  with  a  determinaiion  to  fe- 
te thf  Utl,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  their 

*  and  pujpcrtici"  were  forteittd.  This  lall  cou< 

m^  however,  was  made  very  light  of  by 

i!ritifjm     Grrsit  ilrefs,  they  i.iidj  waylaid 

c  uiTifjn  of  the  colonieaj  but  a  very  liitlc 

'fM  fht>w  with  bow  muclj  impropriety, 

iidpie^on  which  they  wrrc  alTuciated  were 

tienying  to  be  fupportcd  by  hniuan  Tiatur^> 

^  ciT  too  mimical  to  the  interc!t  and  feelings 

ndtfTdojli  to  bind  them  long  together.     In 

sr  ftfpevl-i  this  union  of  tbc  coloiiicB  might  be 

med  with  inditTerencc  and  even  contempt.  The 

»fl  of  America,  tt  was  faid»  were  oo  luldjcr^ ; 

f  were  averfe  to  military  difciplim-,  and  in^ 

ibSc  of  fubordinatioii ;  Ihey  were  of  a  (Itithfal 

^Iritkfi  di%>c»4tion  {  undean,  liable  to  tick- 

b  itd  tkUy  ofrrcome  by  fafifue*    f>aih  peo. 

M  tbf^  would  never  face  a  Britifh  amiy  |  and 

^  fmill  fiifce  would  be  necelTHry  lo  pat  an 

ill  their  projeds  of  independence*     Such 

t'  ptrtticipaJ  argurocnti  for  and  .igairiH  thl« 

^^h  m\mk  wu  carried  by  196  to  106 ;  but 
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n-  To  important  waa  the  fabje^  of  it  dcemfd  by  the 
minority,  that  a  motion  was  made  for  recommil* 
ting  it»  on  account  of  the  confequences  that  would 
probably  refuit  from  the  profecotion  of  the  niea* 
fares  recommended*  A  very  long  and  violent  dtf* 
bate  ettfued  \  the  event  tkf  which  waSj  that  admi- 
ni  ft  ration  contended  ae  ufoal  for  the  necefiity  of 
eoforcitig  obedience  with  fire  and  fword.  The 
Americans,  they  faid,  were  become  incorrigible 
through  forbearance  ;  lenity  waf  a  fubjeift  of  de- 
rifion  among  them,  and  wag  imptHcd  to  imbeciU 
Uty  and  fear;  they  ira^f^nifd  thcinfelvef  able  to 
abotiih  the  fovereignty  of  Britain  in  that  counliyp 
and  were  now  rtfolv^l  to  do  it »  \i  was  therefore 
incumbent  on  every  native  ol  Britain  fn  ftich  • 
cafe  to  ftand  forth  and  vindicate  the  intercft  and 
glory  of  his  country  j  and  It  was  the  duty  of  pai- 
liament  and  minifiry,  to  call  fof  th  the  whole  fpirit 
of  the  nation  to  a  contert  in  which  every  thii^ 
dear  to  tbcm,  both  In  their  public  and  private 
capacities,  were  fo  deeply  concerned,  fn  th»» 
and  tome  former  debates,  the  danger  of  being  ii« 
volved  In  firreign  wan  on  account  of  the  coloniet 
was  infilled  on  ;  but  thii  was  conAdered  by  aditt* 
nlftration  as  improbable*  It  was  hardly  to  be  ima* 
gincd,  faid  they,  that  foreign  powers  woutd  \m* 
have  in  a  manner  fo  very  impolitic,  as  to  encourage 
rebellion*  in  other  colonies,  which  mightu  in  a 
very  fhort  time,  become  precedents  for  imitatbn 
in  their  own.  The  ntjmber  of  friends  to  govem- 
ment  in  America  was  like  wife  very  much  relhd 
upon>  A  proper  temforcetncnt  to  the  troop*  al- 
ready there  would  cncourajce  thofe  to  declire 
tbemfilves,  wfio  were  atpfefent  too  timid  to  aww 
their  fentjments :  thefe ,  if  duly  fupportcd,  wotld 
be  foimd  to  be  do  incontideiable  number  1  and 
when  added  to  the  force  a  Rationed  among 
them,  would  undoubtedly  counterbnlance  ^.hc 
power  of  the  malecontentii  Thisprojcfl  ofarning 
the  AmcrlcciTis  againU  one  another  waa  repreiia* 
ted  by  oppofetion  more  thaii  all  the  rell.  The 
addrcfa  itfeJf  was  a  meafure  replete  wrth  barbari* 
ty  as  well  aA  imprudence  1  tending  to  put  amia 
In  tlie  hamis  of  every  man  thr  ouj^hoyt  the  cottt^ 
nent,  who  fufpe^ed  tbc  dcfigns  of  the  Brtttfh  id< 
m Initiation,  and  lo  eispofe  to  iH  ufage  and  riia 
every  perfon  who  was  known,  or  fuppofcd,  to  be 
a  friend  to  Great  Britain*  The  Americans  were 
£iid  to  Mfpire  at  independence ;  but  if  any  Ihiif 
could  brmg  this  about  it  would  be  the  condudU  of 
minitlry.  The  rot>ft  obedient  ^nd  loyal  fubjea» 
cannot  have  patience  for  crer  under  a  tyrannical 
government*  They  wiH  undotibtrdly  nfe  at  bit 
aq4  affert  her  rfghtii  ;  and  ihofc  who  ftyle  them 
rebels  on  that  account  ought  to  remember,  thkt 
oppreflion  not  only  produces  but  juftifiea  refift- 
ajicc.  ft  had  atwayt  been  believed  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, without  any  con  tradition  from  Britain^ 
that  internal  taxation  in  America  belon^^jed  to  the 
affcrnhhcfi  of  the  colonies,  and  lo  them  only. 
'J'hefc  were  opinions  in  all  nationii  whtch  the  le- 
giflature  wo*ilri  reipe(fl,  while  they  produced  no 
bad  con  fequences.  Thin  opinion  ou^'ht  not  thcre- 
forr  to  have  lieen  attacked  at  fuch  an  improper 
fcafoiit  after  having'  been  v in  u ally  recognised  by 
the  repeal  of  Icveral  xtU,  md  approved  by  fame 
of  the  molt  learned  and  inteMigeui  piople  in  the 
kini^-donu     it  w,^  ibi!  grcairH  miw^ftuiie  tbftt 
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without  any  apparent  necefiity,  to  alter  the  fyftcm 
mwi  maxims  oif  governing  long  adopted*  and  the 
Utility  of  which  had  been  confirmed  by  experience'. 
This  was,  howerer,  the  cafe  with  Briuin*  The 
roildnefs  and  benignity,  which  was  wont  to  dlred 
the  me^fures  of  former  miniftcrs,  was  now  laid  a 
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ltd  mlers  tad^avoured  were  not  Tufficient  to  prcrent  BewcnetBidfo 
ftarting  up.  Petitions  had  been  prepaiii^  hf  tti 
London  merchants,  trading  to  America.  imAkm 
thofe  concerned  fin  the  Weft  hidla  tt»!e,  tak 
preiirnted  to  the  bouie  of  lords.  This  taik  m 
undertaken  by  the  marquis  of  Rocknghan,  tri 
he  was  prevented  by  a  previous  motioD  in  bnm 


fide  for  feverity  and  imperioufnefs  ;  while  impli^    of  the  addreiv.    A  long  atid  vudent  d<bste,te« 


cit  obedience  was  impofed  &pon  the  colonifls*  as 
the  only  condition  by  which  they  could  pnrchafe 
peace.  The  afperfioos  of  cowardice,  fo  largely 
thrown  upon  the  American^  by  the  minifterial 
party,  did  not  pafs  unnoticed.  It  was  ob(erved, 
however,  that  were  tbefe  ever  fo  juft,  the  very 
pature  of  their  country  would  fight  for  them.— 
By  this  alone  our  military  enterprifes  would  be 
retarded  and  impeded  in  a  conliderable  dtgree  ; 
while  the  finews  of  war  would  undoubtedly  be 
Kreatly  relaxed,  as  the  fufpenfion  of  fuch  a  conG- 
dcrable  commerce  as  that  of  our  colonies  could 
not  fail  to  be  feverely  felt.  Bcfideg  al)  this,  the 
Yiews  and  principles  of  minifters  were  attacked  in 
the  moft  violent  manner.  They  were  U\d  to  be 
reviving  the  old  exploded  doctrines  of  hereditary 
right  and  paflive  obedience. — They  required  the 
Americans  to  fubmit  unconditionally  to  the  will 
of  Great  Britain,  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufc 
{tx  was'the  parent  (tate :  but  if  no  better  reafon 
could  be  produced,  they  could  nut  be- jufUy  bla- 
OMd  for  their  difobedience.  The  ties  between 
Gieat  Britain  and  her  colonies,  however,  were  of 
a  iur  more  noble  as  well  as  more  binding  nature, 
thin  even  origin  and  confanguinity.  Thefe  ties 
wore  the  conftitution  tranfmitted  from  Britain, 
aa4  the  brotherly  ailiftance  hitherto  afforded  them 
by  Englilbmen ;  and  which  ought  to  reader  the 
Baa>e  dear  to  them.  While  thefe  ties  lemained 
uniiolated,  there  was  no  room  to  complain  of 
their  behaviour ;  but  they  would  never  fubmit  to 
deipotic  authority  in  Englifhmen  more  than  in  any 
others.  Such  unwarrantable  principles  rendered 
it  00  longer  a  queftion,  whether  the  meafures  of 
adminiftration  ihould  be  conlidered,  but  whether 
the  mitiillers  themfelves  ought  not  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  power  they  exercifed  fo  uncon- 
fiitutionally  i  And  the  queftion  was  not  now  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America,  but,  whether 
we  Ihould  give  up  our  colonies  or  our  minilters  ? 
Language  ot  this  kind  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  miniHertal  party  to  a  very  high  degree. 
They  now  charged  the  minority  in  very  plain 
terms.  With  the  guilt  of  all  that  had  happened. 
A  fadious  republican  fpirit,  they  laid,  was  gone 
forth  ;  by  which  every  perfon  who  wrote  or  fpoke 
on  the  American  cauie  was  actuated  ;  and  which 
bad  not  only  induced  the  Americans  to  commence 


ever,  enfued  concerning  the  neceffity  ladL  pfopm 
ty  of  receiving  them.  The  papers  00  wfesdi4 
addreis  had  been  founded  were  find  to  be  ^iSi 
and  mutilated,  for.  which  reafon  the  ho(A  os^ 
to  pay  the  greater  regard  to  the  r^refeatatioai 
the  merchants;  whofe  teftimooy,  asperibei^ 
ly  and  effentially  interefted  in  briagtng  tr^l 
hght,  might  be  depended  on  with  much  gnaa 
lafety.  It  was  urged,  that  they  earoeifthr  <k&l 
to  be  heard,  before  the  hoofc  took  any  W4 
termination  with  regard  to  America^  aid! 
would  amount  to  a- public  declarattoo,  thjt|l 
liament  was  refolved  to  oppofe  the  ikak  of  i 
petition,  right  or  wrong ;  and  fuch  treatOKtt 
m  every  refpeft  unwarrantable,  and  no  k6«a 
trary  to  found  policy  than  to  equity  tad 
manners.  All  thefe  reprefentatioas,  buanim,> 
no  weight  with  adminiftration  :  thry  affcAcd{4 
forrow  at  being  obliged  to  declare  that  the  pd 
could  not  be  received  conHftently  with  tk 
reft  of  the  kingdom  ;  they  put  the  motiaai 
mind,  that  the  American  proceediogs  tfaro^ 
fiitally  to  diminifh  the  commercial  grettnefrl 
this  kingdom,  in  which  cafe  none  wouU  U 
fer  fo,  much  as  themfelves ;  and  they  infiftedlU 
confidence  ought  to  be  pat  in  the  wtfdooiof^ 
liament,  as  it  was  not  doubted,  that,  by  pr^ 
aflferting  the  fupremacy  of  the  Brittlh  legifi^Kn 
the  manner  propofed,  all  thofe  advantaget  iM 
which  they  were  fo  anxious  would  be  £xmI 
They  were  therefore  exhorted  to  fubmit  to 
porary  inconveniences,  which  coold  not  bc4«i 
ed  in  the  prefent  poflure  of  afiairs,  tboi^  |M 
bably  they  would  not  be  of  long  dmatiofi.  I 
the  mean  time  matters  went  00  fi'om  bad  to  tnf 
in  New  England  ;  fo  that  it  was  foon  percsid 
either  that  the  friends  of  government  in  th:*c* 
ny  did  not  exert  themfelves,  or  that  Aey  •* 
far  from  being  fo  numerous  as  had  beeniau^ 
To  make  their  coeicive  plan  the  more  c&« 
therefore,  it  was  judged  neceflanr  to  cxtjsll 
£0  that  every  individual  of  the  colony  flw^^i 
come  fenfible  of  the  punilhment.  This,i«i 
fuppofed,  would  be  done  by  a  bill  for  reftraiBfi)ti 
four  provinces  of  New  England  hx^n  comsg 
with  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  Britilh  w 
India  iflands ;  and  prohibiting  them  from  asrf^ 
on  the  fifhery  at  Newfoundland.     The  rtJis 


a  rebellion  againfl  the  parent  ftate,  but  had  filled    given  for  this  were  in  fubftance  the  ianae  with  t^ 
'""-  '         ^-    '        rr«.._  *.__.  -rr       e   |ior  jhc  othcrs ;  and  indeed  both  partks  had ^ 

ib  much  exhaufted  their  arguments,  that  ^ 
little  new  matter  was  left  for  either.  Every  ^ 
taken  by  miniftry,  and  every  propofil  made  b 
them,  however,  produced  a  violent  debate ;  >* 
though  they  conftantiy  gained  the  vidory,  fl  J 
not  without  the  mottificatioo  of  hearing  I** 
principles  and  condud  reprobatedio  the  iwi  ^ 
probrious  manner.  In  this  inftaccc  the  bS  •* 
ca^ed  by  a6i  againft  85. 
(96.)  EnglamOi  history  or,  yrrotw* 
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the  houfe  with  incendiaries.  The  final  iflue  of 
the  difpute  was,  that  the  recommitment  of  the  ad- 
drefs  was  loft  by  ^88  to  109.  The  debates  were 
the  moft  violent  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the 
Britiih  parliament ;  and  To  important  was  the  fub- 
jedt  reckoned,  that  not  only  the  natives  of  Britain, 
but  even  the  foreign  miniftcrs  in  Londdn,  watched 
the  motions  of  adminiftration  with  the  utmoft 
anxiety,  as  juftly  confidering  it  a  point  which 
might  prabably  give  a  new  face  to  the  affairs  of 
ali  Buropt.    All  Lhefe  vidories  of  adminiftralion 
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»Ktiie  or  TH£  AMf^RiCAtf   War. 
boirtglHl!  wni  no  founer  carried,  tljin  a  ptii» 
a  MVAi  pr^rrnted  dgahifl  it,  by  the!  London  mcr- 
toli  c^EiCfrnt'd  in  the  Americm  tfridc,  fctting 
^  tjbc  dangtrtljat  would  accriif  to  the  fiJlitriei 
"^   It  Brium  from  fwch  a  pro  hi  bit  ion-     Fiom 
deocc  bf  cmi»ht  m  fupport  of  this  peiltioQ 
rcdt  th.tt  ten  years  t^rfore  the  American 
I  bad  beeti  in  fuch  a  floiinrhm^  (late,  that 
r  provinces  of  New  Englatid  alcme  t:mpIoj'- 
r  44.oo<3  ton  of  Ihipping  and  6ood  Teamen  j 
;  Ih^  produce  of  their  (iftieriea  in  the  fo- 
^Harkets  amounted  m  17^4  to  upwards  of 
goaoL    Since  that  time  they  had  great! 7  jn- 
^6 ;  and  what  rendered  the  fiflieriti  part icu* 
^Ta^uable  i&i^  that  all  the  matnials  uCcd  m 
JO^  cicepting  only  the  timber  for  building  the 
^fi,  and  the  h\t  lor  canng  the  hfh,  weie  pur- 
bdin  Britairij  and  the  tieat  proci^ds  of  the 
tirfrc  a  I  lb  remitted  thither.     It  appeared  at- 
nat  It  would  not  be  pra^icabk  to  tranifer 
k  fiOierics  to  Hiilifax  or  Quebec^  though  ever 
IQCb  encotira^cmcnt  were  given  to  til  her  of 
tplace^i  as  they  had  neither  vetTtU  nor  peo- 
N>  man  them,  and  would  never  be  able  to  pro- 
'  ppltes  of  feamen  from  New  England ,  on 
.  of  the  averfton  of  the  ifihatit^nts  to  the 
sent  of  thefe  two  provincet*     Some  othtr 
inces  were  tike  wile  urged  au  ftrong  rea* 
ri^iinft  this  bill  ;  particularly  the  commerd- 
Micerfib  of  London  with  New  England  (to 
fhdtyaloiie  the  colony  flood  indebted  for 
'a  mTHfijTj)i  and  ihc  bad  confcquences  of  it  ti> 
Bfrtplc  ot  Nai^tuckmt,  a  barren  jfland,  ly- 
lvec<)aft  of  New  England,  about  15  milea 
.    i^d  jt  broad,  containing  about  6qqo  i;)  ha  bi- 
ll almnrt  all  Q*^aktrR,    The  natural  produce 
Wi  ifl^Tid,    could  not  m at n tain  ao  famiUef  | 
induftry  of  the  iuhabi rants  was  fuch,  that 
pr  1  jo  velTels  conftantly  employed  in  the 
kMiery,  which  they  cairted  on  in  the  north 
►  to  the  coaftB  of  Africii  and  Erastil,  and  even 
r  ti  the  Falkland  ifl^nds  and  the  f>ior^s  of 
^  Magi  llanica,     Thefe  people,  it  was  faid, 
•  nndgobtedly  to  be  exempted  from  the  com- 
-imityi  .ii»  a  rewafd  for  their  indnflry  and 
fj.    Their  cafe  indeed  wa&  fo  ftrong^  that 
^mtbn,  with  all  their  ob(\inacy,  were  o- 
'  >  fetajt  a  little  ;  and  afford  them  the  relief 
1^*1  d  fych  juil  reafon  to  demand.    That  the 
i'"ni,  ho  we  reft  in  the  main  might  prove  tin- 
r^tul,  another  was  prcfented  by  the  iuhabi- 
'i^fFoole,  the  tenor  of  which   waa  diredly 
i  to  th«l  of  the  cky  of  London*    In  thii 
-E  forth,  that  the  re  ft  rid  ions  propofed  by 
H'ould  not  prove  detrimental  to  the  trade 
Mid,  which  wfta  fully  able,  with  proper 
^o^h  10  fupply  the  dtmanda  of  fnrdgn  mar- 
The  adv. int. ige  of  the  Ne^vfo  and  land  fiib- 
iKirt  than  that  of  Hew  England  to  this  coua* 
Witf  that  it  bred  a  grtfat  numl>eT  of  fjardy 
K»  pet^uliarly  fit  for  the  fervice  of  the  navy » 
E  Xhe  New  England  ieaioen  were,  by  ad  of 
anvcnt,  exempt  from  being  prtUcd*     U  ap* 
ti  ajfo  from  the  eJtamination  fit  witnefTcs  ta* 
In  fypport  of  thta  petition,  ilMt  the  filhery 
1  Briuin  t*i  Newfoundland  employed  about 
Mp%,  amoununx  to  jdOtO^  tonii  an4  1949 
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The  re-  Shallops  carrying  a 0,000  lofit,  and  tiavfgatfd  li|* 
as  many  feamen.  Each  feafon  produced  600,000 
quintals  of  ^fh,  and  the  returns  at  a  moderate 
fate  were  valued  at  500,0001,  This  bill  was  dc* 
bated  with  great  anitnority  in  the  houfe  of  pcrri, 
and  produced  a  remarkable  prottfl,  in  which  the 
tneafures  of  goifernment  wert  fpoken  of  with 
great  feverity*  •*  That  govefnment  (faid  the  pro- 
tefting  peers,]  which  attcmptfi  to  prefcrve  its  au- 
thority by  deftroyitig  the  trade  of  it^  fubjc^s,  and 
by  involvinir  the  innocent  and  guilty  in  a  com- 
mon ruin,  if  it  a<!ls  from  a  choice  of  fuch  memns^ 
confe0e&  itfelf  unworthy  ;  if  from  inability  to  find 
any  other,  admJts  itlelf  *holly  incompetent  ta 
the  end  of  Its  inftitution."  They  alfo  reprobated 
in  (cvenr  terms  the  aflertion,  that  the  Americana 
wanted  fpiritto  refifl,  and  that  Britain  would  hnd 
them  an  eafy  conquefl*  Such  Unguage  was  ne- 
prcfented  an  altog ether  void  of  foundation ,  and 
the  mere  effed  of  parly  fpirit  and  rerentment.  It 
waK  a!fo  the  more  imprudent  and  unadvifed,  as 
tending  in  cafe  of  coercive  meafurea,  to  flackeii 
the  cane  and  folicitude  with  which  they  ought  to 
be  purfued,  and  to  ncCT^fion  remifTnefi  in  thofe  to 
whom  they  might  be  efttrufledi  ^om  a  peffua^ 
lion  that  the  enemy  to  be  encountered  waa  not 
to  be  feared,  and  could  eafiJy  be  overcome.  The 
final  refolution  of  reducing  Ihc  colonies  by  force 
being  now  taken,  it  became  neceffary  to  make 
proper  preparations  for  the  purpofej  and  in  thii 
the  condiid  of  adm'miA ration  was  little  Icfs  ccn- 
fured  than  in  other  refpeds.  As  the  opinion,  that 
the  Americans  were  timid  and  incapable  of  be< 
coming  foldier't,  prevailed  greatly  at  that  time*  d 
force  of  10,000  men  was  judged  ^fBrieui  to  re- 
dncc  the  province  of  New  England  to  obedience. 
This  waa  vehemently  oppo&d  by  the  minority* 
They  tnliAed  that  tlie  force  waj  totally  inadc« 
quate,  and  only  cxkulated  to  produce  expeticc 
to  no  purpofe.  The  firft  impnefTion,  they  juftjy 
obferved,  ought  tn  be  dectfrve,  if  poffiblei  and 
to  render  it  fo,  it  wat  neceffary  to  fend  fucb  % 
Beet  and  army  at  might  enfure  the  coti^dence  of 
the  public,  and  be  certainty  capable  of  furmount* 
ing  all  obftacles-  Many  of  Ihe  friendi  of  ad  mi- 
ni fir  at  ion  were  of  the  fime  fcntiraenti  in  this  re- 
fpe£l ;  and  the  only  reafon  afligncd  for  ading  o- 
tberwife  was  an  hope  that  the  American*  wo«IJp 
upon  more  mature  confide* a tion,  dcfift  from  their 
op  po  fit  ion.  That  they  might  the  more  readily 
be  induced  lo  this  fubmitTion,  loid  North's  cou- 
ciliatorv  propoiUion  wa^  lormed.  By  this  it  v,'2t 
ena^ed,  that  %vht*n  the  governor,  council,  and 
affembly  of  any  of  the  colonies,  fhould  propafe 
to  make  a  provilion  for  the  common  defence,  4 c* 
and  if  fuch  proviliou  fhould  be  approved  of  by 
the  king  in  parliament,  the  levying  or  impoficg 
of  t;4xe«  on  that  colony  (hould  then  be  fotbom, 
thofe  duties  excepteti  wbtcb  it  might  be  expedi* 
era  to  impwfe  fur  the  regulaiion  of  comtncrce  h 
t}\e  neat  produce  of  which  fhould  be  carried  to 
the  account  i*f  the  Cijlony  wbere  it  wa«  raJJed, 
But  this  pTopof»l,  though  highly  e3tlol!ed  by  the 
friends  of  adminiAratttiUp  \vi%  no  kfi  reprobated 
hy  the  minority  than  the  otheDi  had  beeit*  It  waf 
f^id  to  be  infidioitj,  and  calculated  for  the  pur* 
prjfe  of  raiting  a  revenue,  which  wjii  now  f;iid  lo 
h€  ik%  9l|i5£t  (^mhiAert.    Thetr  M»  lo  t€tt^ 
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flal  difference  between  the  prcfent  and  former 
Ihodes  of  taxation.     The  colonies  were  as  effec- 
iually  taxed  without  their  confcrit  by  requiring 
£hem  to  pay  a  dated  fum,  as  by  laying  a  number 
6f  duties  upon  them  to  the  fame  amount.   There 
t^as  bcfides  a  capital  deficiency  in  the  propofal, 
^Iz.  that  no  fum  was  fpccified ;  fo  that  the  Ame- 
ricans were  left  totally  ignorant  of  what  the  de- 
mands of  Britain  ^.ight  be.    After  a  long  debate, 
however,  the  quelli  m  v^as  carried  in  favour  of  ad- 
rniniftration  by  274  to  88.    The  like  fate  attend- 
ed a  petition  to  the  throne  ftom  the  ifland  of  Ja- 
maica.   Inflead  of  relaxing  any  thing  of  their  fe- 
^crity,  the  miniOry  now  included  the  fouthem 
Colonics  in  the  rcftriflions  laid  on  New  England. 
5tnU  however,  the  petitioners  were  indefatigable 
In  their  endeavours  to  be  beard.    The  Well  In- 
dia merchants  and  planters  feconded  their  laft  pe- 
tition, by  a  detail  of  circumftances  relating  to  the 
Britilh  iflands  in  that  part  of  the  world.    This  af: 
fair  was  conducted  by  Mr  Glover,  a  gentleman 
equally  celebrated  for  his  literary  talents  and  com- 
noercial  knowledge.  From  his  inveftigations  it  ap- 
peared, that,  exclufivc  of  the  intrinfic  worth  of 
the  iflands,  their  (lock  in  trade  and  other  proper- 
ty amounted  to  no  lefs  than  60  millions ;  the  ex- 
portation to  Britain  had  of  late  been  near  200,000 
hoglheads  and  puncheons  of  fugar  and  rum,  a- 
mounting  to  no  lefs  than  four  millions  in  value.; 
the  dircA  revenue  arifing  from  which  was  700,000!. 
befides  that  whic^b  accrued  from  the  collateral 
branches  depending  upon  it.    All  this,  however, 
was  urged  in  vain.    Conciliatoiy  propofals  were 
taadc  by  Mr  Burke  and  Mr  Hartly,  but  they  were 
fejedled  by  great  majorities*     Thefe  propofals, 
indeed,  inftead  of  ferving  the  caufe  thcjr  Vfcrt 
kncant  to  promote,  did  the  very  reverfe.  A  dread 
was  entertained  of  the  confequences  which  might 
'^nfue  from  the  republican  opinions' now  fo  preva- 
lent in  the  colonies,  and  all  partiality  toward^ 
them  was  looked  upon  in  fuch  a  criminal  light, 
that  their  opponents  became  deaf,  on  many  oc- 
caHons,  to  the  voice  of  reafon  and  humanity 
when  urged  in  their  behalf.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  favourers  of  America,  urged  on  by  a  furiouft 
*2eal,  and  even  refcntment  againft  thofe  whom 
they  looked  upon  to  be  promoters  of  arbitrary 
^eafurcs,   erred  equally  in  their  oppofition  to 
'minWlry.    This  violent  party  fpirit  appeared  not 
only  among  the  people  at  large,  but  broke  forth 
Witn  the  utmoft  fiiry  in  parliament,  where  the 
'debates  often  refembled  the  railmgs  of  Billingf. 
gate,  rather  than  the  deliberations  of  the  firft  af- 
fcmbly  in  a  great  and  powerful  nation.    In  this 
tamper  of  mind  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Rate  of 
'affairs  was  fcajce  ever  truly  reprefcnted  by  ei^er 
party.  Government  continued  to  enad  new  laws, 
'now  in  vain,  againll  the  Americans';  and  their 
antagonifts  oppoftd  thefe  in  a  manner  ftmilar  to 
'what  has  been  already  related.     Other  petitiop.s 
'werc.prcfcnted  ai.d  treated  with  negle(*l.     The 
Incteafc  of  union  and.  preparations  for  war  among 
'the  colonifls  wefn  by  the  minifterial  party  treated 
"as  the  mere  commotions  of  an  headftrong  mob  ; 
and  by  the  other  as  an  afTociation  of  an  injured 
and  virtuous  people,  who  were  about  to  found  a 
*mi|^ty  empire!  in  the  wtft,  while  Biitain  was  to 


fink  in  otter  difgrace  and  contempt  by  tbdr  art 
feceflion,  without  it  aking  any  account  of  tbr: 
exploits  in  the  field,  which  could  not  fail  Xo^^i 
thofe  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity:  On  the  us 
principles,  the  event  of  the  ftirmi(h  at  Lextnpcn 
was  magnified  by  the  one  into  a  "  difgractful  k- 
feat"  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  ;  andt>ytk^ 
ther  treated  with  abfolute  unconcern,  as  if  kj  :^ 
gard  whatever  was  to  be  paid  to  it,  nor  jr)  sCt- 
rence  drawn  from  thence  /Concerning  the  feci 
the  war  in  general.  Thus  alfo  the  batik  t 
Bunkers  Hill,  and  all  the  tranfaAions  c/tbeyn* 
t775>  were  unfairly  dated  by  both  partte?;  :d 
the  only  confcquence  en  filing  from  ihefc  r^ 
prefentations  was  the  infl;»ming  to  a  vkjlfflt^- 
gree  the  refcntment  betwixt  the  two  pirtiei;rac 
of  which  dcprtffed  the  Americans  to  the  mi  J 
confummate  poltroons,  while  the  other  tmtd 
them  ^Imofl  to  that  of  demigods. 
(97.)  England    history    of,    tysTO  rn 

CAPTURE    OF    OeN.   BuRGOYKE  AND  HIS  iUn 

AT  Saratoga.     While  thefe  altercalicws  oie- 

nued  to  agitate  the  minds  of  the  fopcriordiii 

of  people  in  Britain,  the  middle  and  lowcrrra 

remained  in  a  kind  of  indifference,  oi  rather  »<3 

apainft  the  proceedings  of  miniftry.    TlB5^^ 

fition  could  not  indeed  influence  tbecococ^^ 

the  nation,  but  in  other  refpcdts  it  pro«d  wi 

troublefome.    The  levies  were  obftnidrvJ,  ai 

the  ifcruiting  fervice  was  never  known  to  f^of 

fo  heavily  ;  numbers  of  people  not  only  tcM 

the  ufual  proffers,  but  even  reprobating  ^  am 

in  which  they  were  folicited  to  engage.   Bc& 

this,  feveral  officers  of  high  rank  Avowed  ipd 

avcrfion  at  the  fervice.     J-ord  Effinghao,  •*( 

bad  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  oppontkxitad 

nifterial  meafutes,  refigned  the  coramand  d^ 

regiment,  rather  than  fight  againit  the  cz&t  ^ 

had  efpoufed  fo  warmly.     His  example  wstt 

lowed  by  that  of  feveral  other  officers;  aal  ^ 

this  ftep  conferred  upon  them  aconfidenbk^ 

of  popularity,  it  excited  in  the  minds  id  ffisSl 

an  equal  degie^  of  refcntment.    Lord  Efficj^ 

in  particular,  received  the  public  thanks  dti 

cities  of  London  and  Dublin ;    both  of  v^ 

(bowed  an  extreme  averfion  to  the  comaoo 

ment  of  hoftilities  with  America.    The  i**« 

after  the  affair  at  Lexington,  framed  i  i«^ 

ftrance  and  petition,  animad vetting  tn  the  9" 

fevere  manner  on  the  miniftry  and  parfa«* 

and  it  was  not  without  the  greateil  difficaftyi* 

the  more  moderate  party  procured  one  ic  * 

drawn  up,  under  the  name  of  an  •*  hutc^?® 

tion,**  couched  in  lefs  rcprehenfiWe  tern*  * 

the  mean  time  feveral  inconveniences  beg»  ^ ' 

felt  in  different  parts  of  the  nation.    The  fcfet' 

fion  of  the  fale  and  purchafe  of  negro  0afcs©a 

Wed  Indies  and  in  North  America,  and  tkjfl 

hibition  to  export  arms  and  gunpowdrr.  ^ 

greatly  impeded  the  African  trade  from  B^ 

and  Liverpool.     In  confequence  of  this,  if^ 

number  of  (hips  which  formerly  failed  fjne  ^ 

ports  had  been  laid  up,  and  near  ioooU^^^ 

longing  to  Liverpool  difmiffcd  from  fcrtice.  i** 

fituation  foon  rendered  them  riotoni;  audit  «* 

not  without  the  affiftance  of  the  roilitaTy  tlwJ  ^'^ 

were  quelled.    Thefe  ^ftrcflcs,  howetcr,  s:^ 
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3  hnprcffioo   od  adminiftrattbn ;   wko   having  war.    Thcicyies  were  accufed  atibe  promqfm 

^e  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  fubjc^ion  of  thefc  fanguinary  addrcflea  already,  mentioned^; 

'  Anurica  was  the  grcateft  political  good  that  They  were  laid  to  be  the  great  roifinformers  of 

)uld  happen  to  Britain,  were,  in  a  confidence  government ;  and  the  falfe  repre  fen  tat  ions  they! 

ith  their  own  principles,  obli^ied  to  overlook  e-  induftriouDy  procured  from  all  quarters  had  con-^ 

;ry  difiifler  that  might  happen  in  the  mean  time  tributed  more  than  any  thin^  elfe  to  inflame  the 

a  temporary  inconvenience,  which  ought  not  animofity  and  produce  the  civil  war.   They  werc^ 


he  rc;jardcd  in  the  prolecution  or  a  great  objetft. 
at  it  was  far  otherwife  with  the  generality  of  the 
ition,  who  felt  the  prefcnt  inconvcniencett  fe- 
:'eiy,  while  the  fubju^ition  of  America  prefent- 
l  thcd.  with  no  folid  hope  for  an  equivalent, 
was  with  the  utmoft  fati'*at5lion,  tiierefore, 
at  they  received  the  news  of  Mr  Pcnn's  arrival 
J775»  with  a  new  petition  from  the  congrcfs  to 
le  kmg ;  after  which  he  was  to  give  it  to  the 
iUliv:.  Their  exptdliiim,  however,  was  fuon 
Cippointcd.  The  petitio  1  vas  delivered  to  lord 
ut  ..ouih  on  the  ilt  September;  and  m  three 
lyb  it  was  replied,  that  no  anfwer  would  be  given 
I  it.  This  laconic  procedure  excited  no  (mall 
fpnfe,  as  it  was  univerfally  allowed  that  the 
r-iiuage  of  the  petitii>n  was  refpe<^'ul,  and  that 
cxprcfTed  the  higheft  drurc  of  peace  and  rc- 
)nci.i.Hion.  Lord  Dartm^nith's  anfwer,  lhi:rc- 
T<:,  could  not  but  be  confuleied  as  a  final  rc- 
jnciatiou  of  all  friendly  intercourfe  with  the  co 
n  cs,  and  which  would  drive  them  into  a  con- 
.'dion  with  foreign  powerb;  arcfource  at  which 
ley  themfelvcs  had  hinted  when  thev  firft  took 
?  arms.  It  was  alfo  thought  not  only  to  be  in- 
diciouj  in  itfelf,  but  very  ill  timed,  and  not  at 
J  confiftent  with  the  lituation  of  the  affairs  of 
ritain  at  that  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sends  of  adminiHration  infiftcd,  that  the  petition 
fifered  oothing  that  could  in  a  confif^ency  with 
le  dignity  of  the  Britifti  empire  be  taken  any 
otice  of.  Inftcad  of  profeflinp  any  repentance 
IT  their  own  condu<a,  they  had  otfered  ftipula- 
onji,  and  even  required  conceflions  on  the  part 
f  Briuin.  It  was  likcwife  laid,  that  fear  h;id  a 
urc  in  framing  the  propofals  now  held  out.  The 
.'nericans  were  very  fcnlible,  that  though  the 
ril  fteps  taken  by  Britain  had  not  anfwered  the 
urpofc,  much  greater  efforts  would  quickly  fol- 
>w ;  and  that,  without  being  allowed  fome  time, 
was  impollible  they  could  bring  their  matteit 
a  bear.  The  petition,  therefore,  might  be  cod- 
dcrolas  written  with  a  view  to  procraftinatc 
fritters  which  wa«  by  00  means  admiflible  on 
8«  part  of  Britain.  The  colonies  were  already 
rcU  apprized  of  the  conditions  on  which  they 
»ould  be  reftored  to  favour ;  and  had  it  at  any  time 


upbraided  with  their  attachment  to  the  Stuart  fa- 
mily. England,  it  was  faid,  had,  through  their 
machinations,  be^n  made  a  fcene  of  blood  in  the 
laft  century;  and  had  been  perpetually  tottering; 
on  the  brink  of  ruin  from  the  reft  oration  to  thc^ 
revolution.  At  that  time  indeed  the  more  fenfiblc 
part  of  the  nation^  wearied  out  with  perpetual 
attempts  to  enflave  them,  took  the  rcfolution  of 
expelling  an  ill  advifed  monarch,  whom  nothinjf 
could  prevent  firom  purfuing  their  pernicious 
plans  to  his  own  ruin.  But  the  tories  were  ar^ 
incorrigible  race,  who  could  not  be  cured  eveij 
by  experience* ;  for  though  they  had  feen  repeat^ 
ed  inltances  of  the  mifchi«rf  attending  their  plans, 
they  adhered  to  them  with  as  great  obftinacy  ai 
if  the  greatcft  benefits  had  on  all  occafions  accrur 
cd  from  them.  DifTenfion  at  borne  and  difgracc 
abroad  had  been  the  confUnt  attendniits  of  their 
councils ;  while  the  only  objcifts  tl  ey  ever  had  in 
view  were  the  eftabliihmcnt  and  propagation  of 
their  own  tenets ;  for  thcfe  alone  they  laboui^df 
the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  nation  being  entire- 
ly out  of  the  queflion.  Thefe  they  would  willingj- 
ly  (Iicrifice  to  the  points  abovemeuUoned  ;  and  a9 
an  inftance  of  the  eflefts  of  their  councils,  tjie 
treaty  ot  Utrecht  was  mentioned.  Here,  faiij 
their  antagonifts,  the  fiuits  of  a  triumphant  war, 
carried  on  fbr  la  years,  were  loft  at  once  by  thof^ 
feuds  which  the  tories  occalioned,  through  their 
reftlefs  endeavours  to  compaj^  their  iniquitoui 
projedls.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tories  faid  that 
the  whig!  were  the  genuine  defcendants  of  thofc 
republican  incendiaries,  who  had  in  the  laft  cerir 
tury  overturned  the  conftitution  and  defolale4 
the  kingdom.  Thejr  pretended  indeed  to  aflcrt 
the  liberty  of  firitam  ;  but  under  this  pretence 
they  wilhed  to  engrofs  all  the  authority  to  them»> 
felves,  as  might  eaiily  be  proved  by  an  impartial 
examination  of  their  condud  in  the  unhappy  time# 
alluded  to.  In  the  prefent  difpute  the  principal 
queftion  was.  Whether  the  king  and  parliament 
when  united,  were  to  be  obeyed  or  refilled  J 
The  tories  infilled  that  tkey  were  to  be  obeyed  ; 
the  whigs  that  they  were  to  be  refilled.  The 
truth  was,  therefore,  that  there  were  two  parties 
in  Britain  ;  the  one  of  which  was  of  opinion  that 


a  their  power  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  operations  of    the  colonies  owed  obedience  to  Great  Britain  io 


*^f  by  accepting  thefc  conditions ;  but  it  would 
« imprudent  to  ftop  the  military  preparations  u- 
>on  fuch  an  uncertain  expedation  as  the  petition 
rooi  congrefs  held  out.  It  was  alfo  plain,  that 
^  S^^l  majority  of  the  nation  approved  of  the 
Inures  of  government  j  for  addreflcs  were  rc- 
ll^d  from  all  quarters,  recommending  in  the 
J^  txplicit  manner,  a  vigorous  exertion  againft 


all  cafes  whatever,  and  that  in  cafe  of  refuia) 
they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  obey  ;  but  the  o^ 
ther,  though  it  acknowledged  the  fame  obligation 
on  the  colonies,  thought  if  was  unadvifeable  to 
force  it.  The  only  conftitutit>nal  method  of  de- 
ciding this  queftion  was  by  an  appeal  to  parlia- 
ment. That  appeal  had  already  been  made,  and 
parliament  had  determined  on  compulfion.    The 


BJnaica.   The  rejeAion  of  this  petition  inflamed    decifion  ought  therefore  to  be  confidered  aa  that 


,1  ,    —        "  "^    .vjwwbi^'.*   «#a    vests   i^wtiifctvt.    ■■•••»*««^%ji 

^  minds  of  both  parties  more  than  ever  againft 
^  other.  The  obfolete  diftindion  of  /r%  and 
|f  09  was  now  revived,  and  that  with  fuch  ani- 
^tjf,  that  Britain  itfclf,  at  well  as  America, 
■ow  fccmed  in  danger  of  l)Ccoming  a  (cat  of  civil 


of  the  voice  of  the  nation ;  and  were  a  parliamen- 
tary majority  to  be  viewed  in  any  bther  light, 
all  things  would  fall  into  confufion,  and  no  rule 
of  government  remain.  The  do^rines  of  the 
whigft  were  aUb  (aid  to  be  inadmii]ible  in  ioun4 
£  e  c  e  ^  policy. 
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polJCT*    Anthonty,  fovrreign  and  wn^ntrolled, 
flduft  alivtysrefide  fomc where;  and  allowing  every 
charge  of  bribery  and  corruption   (which  were 
brought  by  the  other  party  mofl  liberally)  to  be 
true,  it  were  (till  better  to  be  governed  in  fome 
il|rtance«  by  fuch  meant,  than  to  have  no  govern- 
tDtffit  at  ill.    This  muft  at  laft  be  the  cafe  were 
continual  appeals  to  be  noade  to  the  people  ;  as 
they  woaM  undoubtedly  be  followed  by  perpetu- 
al broils  at  borne  as  well  as  difaflers  ^tbroad.    To 
tbefe  violent  biekenngs  at  honne,  fome  very  fcri- 
ous  comnrierdal  misfortunes  were  now  addrd.    It 
bad  been  reprefented  as  very  probable,  during 
the  laft  (eflion  of  parli^ractit,  that  the  bin  for  de- 
priving the  people  of  New  England  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Newfoundland  ftftiery,  woul^  redound 
greatly  to  the  intcreft  of  dreat  Britain,  by  thrdw- 
nig  into  her  hands  alone  th^  profits  which  were 
forme? |v  divided  with  th«  colonies.    This  expec- 
tatioq,  however,  proved  totally  void  of  founda- 
tion.   The  number  of  (hips  Btted  out  that  yeaf 
Vras  fcarccly  greater  than  ufuaT,    The  eongrefs 
had  alfo  prohibited  them  frcth  being  fupplied 
with  proviHons ;'  fo  thaf  not  only  tbofc  on  board 
the  (hips,  but  ^eij  the  inhabitants  on  the  ifland 
of  Newfoundland  ilfclf,  were  in  danger  of  perill- 
ing.   Many  of  the  (hips  were  therefore  obliged 
to  go  in  queft  of  pro'viftonSt  inftead  of  profecuting 
the  buBnefs  on  which  tb^y  eame*    On  the  whole 
therefore,  Tnftcad  of  any  incrc^fe^  the  profits  of 
the  fifhery  fuffcred  this  year  a  diminution  of  near 
50Q,OOot.    Along  with  thiA,  fqmc  natural  caufes 
co-operated,  which,  by  the  rporc  fuperftitioUs,  were 
confidcrcd  a»  the  dfcAi  of  divine  wrath.  A  mdft 
violent  and  uncommon  dorm  took  place  in  tbefe 
latitndes  during  the  fiftiirig  feafon.    The  fc^  role 
full  30  feet  above  its  ordinary  level ;  and  that 
with  fuch  rapidity,  that  no  time  wis  allowed  for 
avoiding  its  ttiry.    Upwards  of  760  fiftiingWats 
^eriflied,  with  all  the  people  in  them ;  and  fome 
fhips  foundered,  with  their  wholii  crews.    Nor 
wat  the  devaftation  much  left  on  ffiorc,  as  the 
wafers  bro]ce  in  upoq  the  land,  occlBoning  vaft 
lofs  and  dcftruftion:    By  thefe  (hisfortiincs,  the 
general  ftagnation  of  commerce,  and  the  little 
fuccefs  th^it  had  hitherto  attended  the  Britilh  arms, 
the  mercantile  part  of  the  nation  wtrc  thrown  in- 
to dtfpair.     Petitions '  were  poured'  i^  from  all 
quarters,  the  contents  of  which  wer*  fiibilar  to 
thoie  already  mentioned,  and  their  reception  ex- 
a^y  the  fame.  MiniAers  had  determined  on  their 

gan ;  and  the  only  difficulty  was,  how  to  put  it 
execution  as  qUtckly  as  they  defired.  For  this 
purpok^  application  was  made  to  the  petty  ftates 
af  Germany,  who  arc  wont  to'  hire  out  their 
forces,  and  who  had  frequently  fent  auxiliaries  to 
Britain  in  former  cafes  of  exigency.  At  prcfcnt, 
however,  the  fcheme  met  with  conflderable  diffi- 
culties, occaG6ned  by  the  diftance,  ias  well  as  the 
danger  of  the  mercenaries  dcfcrting.  The  princefe 
were  alfo  alarmed  at  tjie  appearance  of  lofing  fo 
teanv  fubjeds  for  ever ;  while  the*  latter  were  po 
lefs  ftartled  at  the  propofal  of  being  tr;infp6rted 
acrdbthe  ocean  into  a  new  world,  there  to  bfe 
cxpofed  to  all  the  miferies  of  war,  with  vety  little 
hope  of  ever  feeing  their  native  country  again. 
Other  refources,  however,  were  ^evifed,  by  call- 
ing in  tlie  afliftance  of  the  UcifiaQSi  and  obtain- 


ing from  Holland  that  body  of  Scott  troops  vfaidk 

had  been  fo  lon^  in  their  (ervice.    But  ta  tsA 

thefe  views  ad  mmiftration  were  difappoistcd.  il 

the  ftates  of  Europe  looked  npoo  Britain  widi  ai 

invidious  eye,  though  none  fo  much  as  HnBini 

and  France ;  theie  being  the  two  poven  whoted 

moft  reafon  to  hope  for  advantage  from  the  ^bb-* 

rel.    A  very  ftrong  party  In  HQlhod  coototed 

for  the  American  intcrelt.    Pam|>hlets  wciediiy 

publifhed  at  Amfterdaip  in  Jufkificadoo  cf  the 

colonics :  their  cafe  was  compared  with  thtt  cl 

the  Netheriaiids  in  foi-mer  tirofcs ;  and  they  woe 

exhorted  ^o  perfeverc  in  their  cUtms  ag^oltte 

pretenfions  of  Britain.    Hci'  they  ttpcefintod  m 

infatiablv  covetous  of  wealth  axul  power,  aod  dp- 

firous  or  fcixing  eveiy  thing  (he  could,    Sbewa 

^fo  taxed  wlt>  bcingofadotntnec?ingdifpa6tica| 

And  that,  fince  her Tuccefles  in  the  war  of  17^^ 

fhe  had  become  intolerable,  not  only  to  hcrBog|t 

bouris,  but  to  the  whole  world :  nat,  tliat  eia 

during  the  war  (he  had  exercifisd'an  abfoHiteiMf 

feignty  at  fea,  and  openly  avowed  a  right  asdnAe 

to  rule  over  that  element.  Buttboogb  ihe(epo9Qi 

thus  early  txpreifed  their  Eoftnc'difpoftns  l» 

wards  Britain,  it  was  otherwiic  with  the  pnasa 

of  Heife  and  Brunfwick  ;  by  whoaiy  and  fonea' 

ther  German  princes  of  inferior  note,  aooDids* 

able  number  of  troops  were  firaplicd.    M 

fame  time,' that  as  miny  Britifbrorc^  ^ 

might  be  employed,  large  draoghu  1^ 

from  the  garriibns  of  Gibraltar  and  Bflmorca,  «itt 

were  fupplied  in  return  wjtb  ah  equal  mnbl 

men  from  the  eledbrate  of  Ha^o^.,   in  ji 

to  the  minifters,  indeed,  it  touft  be  ow^cd,  M 

they  profecuted  the  Icheme  they  had  undeitifaa 

with  all  poffible  vigoui' ;'  bilTomuch  that  tk 

bences  already  began  to  occalion  confidence* 

farm.    This  was  owing,  in  the  firft  inftaKe,S 

the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  Britiih  anVis,  Wbi^  01 

fioncd  a  demand  on  this  country'altogcther 

looked  fcf . '  It  had  always  been  ru)>(]nled,  ttt 

the  Briti^  army  would  be  completely  vtdiHSAt 

or  at  lead  wouW  remain  fo  far  mafters  crf'tfeefelt 

that  they  couli}  ca^ly  command  what  fuppSov 

freifb  pr6vifi6ns  v^ere  necefiary.     Inttead  ii  iH 

they  were  now  cotrped  up  in  fudi  a  mamxrsii 

be  aduadly  in  danger  of  perifliing  for  want  W 

Aipplics,  therefore;  of  neceffity,  were  ^^^ 

Britain  ;  and  lodcfcd  the  excrtioiic  Jbr  their  tM 

Weie  fuch  as  muft  give  high  ideas  of  theopskoct 

and  fpirit  of  tlie  Brttifh  nitioir.   For  thefe  trwf* 

there  weirc  (hipped  nor  fewer 'ttian  50C0  Hk  o«* 

i4,oco  ftieet),  with  a  prop6rtibo^blc  numbCTB 

hOgI,  immenfe  quantities  of  vegetables,  prcr*** 

with  allpoffible  tare  ;  10,000  botts  oi  finaD  hcc% 

and  5000' butts  of  ftron^  beer.    Socne  hittc  »fc»' 

of  the  expencesof  thele  articles  may  be  ck» 

ed  from  an  account  of  what  was  paid  tor  ^ 

tides  triffing  in  ctHnpariibn  of  *tbc  abote.  f^ 

a  rcgimertt  of  light  hbrfe  In  Bolton,'  ao,oooL  ^ 

paidfoi' bats,  tmy,  and*  beans.    The  artjdeta 

vinegar,  vegetables,  and  ca&s,  at  no  left;  ^^ 

every  thin^  elfe  ib  proportion,    Tlie  co**^^ 

cies  occafioned  by  miliury  operations  iinwatf" 

to  near  5O0»ooor.     The  -  prodigious  expcacA 

therefore,  of  maintaining  an  inconfidcrabk  »o*- 

mant  at  fuch  a  diftancei  could  not  £ul  to  five  > 
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DTifrrourable  opinion  of  the  war  at  large» 
uftiy  raifc  (ufpicions,  that  eTcn  the  treafures 
•itain  wouM  not  be  able  to  defray  the  ex- 
:.  One  advantage,  however,  was  derived 
fuch  ioiRienfe  profufion  ;  the  price  of  every 
was  augmented ;  that  of  (hipping  particu- 
rofe  one  fourth  in  the  ton ;  and  though  the 
ts  a>ade  by  contraAors  and  thtir  numerous 
U  were  complained  of,  the  benefits  which 
led  to  multitudes  employed  in  the  various 
iies  of  public  bufinefs  fecmed  io  fome  mea- 
to  make  amends  for  every  thing.  Misfor- 
however.  Teemed  now  to  attend  every 
AC  in  which  Brit.<in  engaged.  Some  part  of 
deed,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  might  be  derived 


her,  that  they  were  toifed  to  and  fro  in  the 
ael,  till  moft  of  the  live  ftock  they  had  on 
i  pcriflied.  After  clearing  the  coalt  of  Eng- 
,  their  progvefs  w^s  retarded  by  a  continu- 
of  bad  weather.  They  were  forced  by  the 
Kiical  winds  from  the  coaft  of  America  into 
>cean.  Some  were  driven  to  the  Weft  Indies, 


the  part  of  miniftry,  that  the  defign  was  to  con* 
ciliate  not  to  conquer.  The  force  (a5iOoo  men) 
was  fufficient  to  ftrike  terror ;  and  though  this 
fhould  not  inftantly  be  produced,  conciliatory  of^ 
fers  would  ftill  be  held  out  after  every  blow  that 
was  ftruck.  In  the  mean  time  the  Americans^ 
fenfible  of  the  dangerous  fitualion  in  which  they 
ftood,  exerted^  themfelves  to  the  utmoft  to  d'lf- 
lodge  the  Brittfh  troops  from  Bofton.  This  be^ 
ing  at  length  accompli(ht.d  in  March  1776,  they 
proceeded  to  put  their  towns  in  the  molt  formi- 
dable ftate  of  defence ;  and  actually  repulfed  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  at  Charlcftown  :  But  they  did  not 
exert  equal  fpirit  in  the  defence  of  New  York ; 
where,  befides  lofing  the  town,  they  received 
mifmanagcmint.  The  failing  of  the  tranf-  fuch  a  defeat,  as  threatened  their  affairs  with  to- 
was  delayed  fo  long,  that  their  voyages  were  tal  ruin.  (See  America,  §  27.)  In  this  view  it 
They  remained  for  a  long  time  wind-bound  ^  appeared  to  the  majority  of  the  people  in  Britain* 
after  leaving  port,  met  wttn  fuch  ftormy    The  fuccefsful  campaign  of  1776,  was  looked  u* 

pon  as  £0  decifive,  that  the  Americans  were  fup. 
pofed  to  be  incapable  of  ever  retrieving  their  af* 
fairs.  Oppofition  were  embarralfedy  and  now  al« 
moft  reduced  to  the  fingle  argument  of  the  intei*- 
ference  of  foreign  powers,  which  thev  had  often 
unfuccefsfully  ufed  before.  Befides  this,  indeed^ 
the  obftinacy  of  the  Americans  in  refiifing  the  of- 
rs  were  captured  by  American  privateers,  and  fers  of  lord  Howe,  even  at  the  moment  of  their 
a  very  few  reached  the  harbour  of  Bofton,  jreateft  depreffion,  feemed  to  be  a  very  bad  prc- 
their  cargoes  quite  damaged,  fo  that  they  lage.  The  ftrengtfa  of  miniftry,  however,  now 
d  be  of  little  or  no  uic.  Notwitbftanding  the  became  fo  decifive,  that  whatever  they  propofed 
enfe  fupplies  above  mentioned,  therefore,  a  Was  immediately  carried.  The  namber  of  fea- 
mption  was  (et  on  foot  for  the  relief  of  the  men  for  1777  was  augmented  to  45,000,  and  up* 
CIS,  as  well  as  of  the  families  of  thofc  who  wards  of  five  millions  voted  for  the  expence  of 
io  the  fervicc.  This  was  liberal  on  the  whole,  the  navy,  and  to  difcharge  its  debt.  The  expences 
tgh  many  refiiied  to  contribute,  from  their  of  the  land  fervice  amounted  to  near  three  mil- 
?probatioaoftbecaufe;  and  bitter  complaints  lions,  befides  the  extraordinaries  of  the  former 
f  madfc  of  want  of  economy  throughout  the  year,  which  amounted  to  more  than  1,200,000  5 
^  American  department.  All  this  time  the  and  though  this  vaft  profufion  became  the  fub- 
»t  animolittes  between  tbe  parties  continued,  jeA  of  much  complaint  and  animadverfion,  the 
ibe  defirc  of  peace  was  gradually  extinguifhed  power  q(  miniftry  filenced  every  oppofer.  But 
Mh  fides.  Each  feemed  to  be  of  opinion,  however  adminiftration  might  now  triumph^ 
the  other  wotUd  willingly  ruin  the  nation  if  their  exultation  was  but  of  a  ftiort  continuance* 
'We ;  a  remarkable  inftance  of  which  was  the  The  misfortune  of  general  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga! 
mitment  of  Stephen  Sajre,  Efq;  banker  (one  threw  the  whole  nation  into  a  kind  of  defpair^ 
jc  (hcriffs  of  the  precedrag  year),  to  the  tower  and  reduced  the  miniftry  to  the  grtateft  perplcxi- 
Mgh  treafon.  The  accu(ation  laid  againft  him  ty.  See  America,  §  a8. 
po  Icis  than  that  of  having  formed  a  defign  (98.)  Ekoland,  history  of,  unto  the 
w^his  m;ljeftyas  he  went  to  the  houfe  of  capture  of  Grenada  and  St  Vincent  by 
•  :  butthe£Jieme  itfelf,  and  the  method  in  the  French.  The  miniftrr  were  now  in  no 
^  It  Was  to  be  executed,  appeared  both  fo  fmall  difficulty  how  to  raife  a  Aiffictent  number  of 
'^IS"*'  *^*^  ^^^  prifoner  was  very  fooh  dif-  forces  to  carry  on  the  war;  but  fTX)m  this  they 
Tgcd ;  after  which  he  coqumenced  a  proccfs  extricated  themfelves  by  a  mafterly  contrivance. 
K  Jr^  Rocbfort  for  falfe  imprifonment.  This  was  the  encouraging  levies  for  government 
^  refpea  to  the  parliamentary  proceedings  fervice  by  cities  and  private  perfons;  and  as  the 
2gthis  period,  very  little  cari  be  laid,  further   defien  was  kept  a  profound  fecret  before  the 


I  nw^^jitcymeafure  of  admin  iftrat  ion,  right  Chnftmas  receU,  they  were  not  difturbed  by  the 

'^''°°8>wasvtel«nily  oppofed.    Tbe  employ-  clamours  of  oppofition.  The  recefs  was  purpofe- 

'l^^'gn  troops,  and  admitting  them  into  ly  extended,  to  give  time  for  the  fcheme  to  take 

lortreffcs  of  OibralUr  and  Minorca,  were  effea ;  and  before  pariiamcnt  met  again  it  was 


^foreign  troops,  and  admitting  them  into  ly  extended,  to  give  time  for  the  fcheme" to Vkc 

treflcs  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  were  cffeA ;  and  before  pariiamcnt  met  again  it  was 

of  •7*'^  ^"^H*^.^*  *?  ^*'*^  contrary  to  the  aftually  accomplilhed,  fo  that  minifters  could 

^gbts.  Adminiftration  contended,  that  this  ^nr^  mntv  fu*^  th^r  nnnon^n^a  a»!»krkn*  a>...     a 


once  more  face  their  opponents  without  fear.  A* 
nother  and  more  weighty  confideration,  however, 
now  occurred.  The  European  ftates,  in  general, 
had  long  beheld  the  grandeur  of  Britain  with  an 
invidious  eye.    The  news  of  the  dilafter  at  Sara. 


o^W  forbade  the  introdu^ion  of  a  foreign  mi 
7  power  into  the  kingdom  during  peace ;  but 
times  Were  not  peaceable,  and  the  introduc- 

y    ^^«^ps  was  evidently  with  a  view  to  ,  

ftA^!r?*®°'  '^^  ^*^^^  dcfigncd  for  the  toga  was  therefore  received  among  them.  Vs  Thofe 
Wi «  America  was  themdedared  to  be  ina-  of  the  defeat  of  Charles  XH.  at  Pultowi  was  Z 
*w  10  the  porpoie  j  but  it  was  replied  on   mong  the  pQWW  whom  be  iud  fo  Jong  com. 
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mAndcd.    Of  all  Aefc,  the  French,  for  ohvious  alfo  made  of  ha^ng  entered  into  no 

rcafons,  were  the  moft  active  in  fupportiog  the  ftipulations  in  faTonr  of  France  cidufin  of  I 

Americans.   Numbers  of  the  young  nobility  were  tain.    Nothing,  therefore,  coai4  be  more  ^ 

^ager  to  lignalize  themfelves  in   the  Americao  five;  and  tbou^'h  it  could  not  decently  be  &idi 

caufe;  and  among  the  reft,  the  celebrated  mar-  the  part  of  the  French  monarch,  thitbeiili 

quia  de  la  Fayette.  Impelled  by  an  enlhutiaftic  for  war,  yet  his  pacific  intent iow  were  cowj 
ardour  in  favour  of  the  American,  caufe,  he  pur-  ^  in  fuch  bftughty  terms,  that  the  whole  cow!  i 
chafed  a  velTel,  loaded  her  with  military  lloreti. 


and  failed  in  her  with  (everal  of  his  friends  to  A; 
merica,  where  he  prefented  his  ferviccs  to  con- 
grefs.  from  them  he  met  with  a  mofl  gracious 
reception,  and  wai  invefted  with  a  command,  in 
which  he  loft  no  opportunity  of  diftingiiifhine 
himfelf.  Beftdefi  this  nobleman,  fcveial  other  ot- 
ftcers  from  France  and  Germany  entered  into 
the  Am^icao  fervice,  and  by  their  military  ta- 
lents greatly  contributed  to  the  exertions  which 
the  colonies  were  afterwards  enabled  to  make. 
This  adiftance,  however,  would  have  been  but 
trifling,  bad  not  the  French  court  alfo  interefted 
itfelf  in  their  behalf ;  for  by  the  time,  or  very 
foon  after,  the  news  of  general  Burgoyne's  dit 
after  arrived  in  Britain,  the  celebrated  Dr Frank- 
lin had  negociatcd  a  treaty  between  the  French 
court  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Even 
before  this  time  France  had  ihowed  fuch  an  ex. 
treme  partiality  towards  the  Americans,  as  might 
have  plainly  indicated  their  detign  of  altimateiy 
aHifting  them  in  their  national  capacity.  The  en- 


ly  be  confidcrcd  as  a  declaration  of  ibofc  U 
ties  which  he  pretended  to  avtud.  Both  pad 
now  united  in  their  opinion  that  a  wjt 
France  was  unavoidable ;  but  they  woe  «&\ 
thAt  reafon  any  farther  advanced  towadsimi 
ciliation.  It  muft  be  owned,  indeedr  th^i 
minority  had  now  received  very  great  pnnq 
tion.  They  bad  from  the  beginning  Rpro^ 
the  American  war,  and  prognoflicitcd  kii 
fuccefs.  In  this  they  had  been  oter-niKi 
the  character  of  the  Americans  reprde&trdta 
fuch,  as  almoft  to  preclude  the  idea  of  tkir] 
ing  able  to  reiift.  They  had  reik&tA  bo*«i 
and  by  taking  prifoners  a  whole  amy,  wA 
thofe  predidions  which  had  been  fo  oftcB  tnl 
with  ridicule.  The  popular  party  luui. 
without  number,  infifted  in  the  mofteaixta 
Der  for  fome  kind  of  concefEon  towanU  Afl 
ca;  but  this  had  conftantly  been  refnfed  cak 
unparalleled  and  inveterate ^bAinacy.  Tbcfi 
iaw  thofe  very  concdfions  offered  to  Anoia 
ter  the  defeat  of  Burgoyae,  which,  had  tkyk 


couragement  given  to  the  American  privateers  in    granted  in  time,  would  have  prevented  41 


all  the  ports  of  France  had  produced  ftroog  re* 
iDonflrances  on  the  part  of  Britain  ;  and  an  order 
was  at  lad  demanded  that  all  thefe  privateers  with 
their  prizes  ihould  depart  the  kingdom.  With 
this  they  found  it  neceifary  to  comply  at  that 
time,  left  rcprifals  Ihould  have  been  made  upon 
their  Newfoundland  fleet,  then  out  on  the  fifbery. 
So  many  delays^  however,  were  made  on  various 
prttenccs,  that  not  i  (ingle  veflel  was  dilmifled 
From  any  of  their  ports.  So  far  indeed  were  the 
French  court  from  any  defign  of  tliis  kind,  that 
in  July  I777>  the  whole  body  of  merchants 
throughout  the  kingdom,  were  aflTured  from  go- 
Tcrnment,  that  they  might  depend  on  protcdion 
lu  their  trade  with  America.  All  this  time  the 
jreateft  preparations  were  made  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  of  France  for  war ;  (p  that  the 
moft  judicious  politicians  were  of  opinion,  that 
n  rupture  with  that  power  ihould  have  immedi- 
ately  followed  the  commencement  of  hoftilities 
with  Anaerica,  and  for  which,  tlie  behaviour  of 
the  former  fumiftied  abundant  rcafons  of  juftifi- 
catioo.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  motives 
of  the  Britilh  miniftry,  however,  it  is  certain,  that 


roifchief.  Added  to  all  this,  the  expcsceifffl 
eniifing  year  had  been  hurried  throttghtbrkfl 
before  the  Cbriftnus  vacation ;  the  kfb ) 
been  raifed  by  fubfcriptioo  without  aais/L 
larliament  at  all  $  yet  both  thefe  procccdiifil 
been  determined  to  be  ftri^ly  legal  asd  cm 
tional.  Every  inquiry  into  the  meafurc^  d{ 
vemment  bad  been  fruft rated  ;  and  ofic  i^< 
ftate  of  the  nation  in  general,  which  cM  14 
ahfolutely  rejefted,  was  rendered  iaefecbrf 
delays  and  evafions.  Laftly,  they  now  Uwi 
country  involved  in  a  foreign  war  wftb  aH 
well  pii>vided  for  all  emergencies,  whik  v^ 
fupiiiely  fuffered  them  to  go  on,  wilboatfflj 
the  leaft  effort  to  put  ourictves  in  a  pwpf[" 
of  ddence.  For  thefe  rcafons  oppofitJofl  m 
that  the  miniftry  ought  no  longer  to  be  tiv 
with  the  management  of  public  affairs.  i>| 
knowledgement  of  the  independence  of  Aod 
was  now  by  many  fuppofed  to  be  the  <*Ji 
tional  ftep  that  could  be  taken,  which  mil'** 
be  done  with  a  good  grace,  and  which  wt  «^ 
unavoidably  be  obliged  to  take  at  Uft  wbdiff' 
would  or  not.    By  acknowledging  thi*  ffld<|j 


in  defiance  of  probability,  even  when  joined  by  dence  before  they  had  time  to  enter ffltot* 

the  moft  acrimonious  ccnfures  of  oppofition,  they  five  engagements  with  France,  their  tndf  »* 

continued  to  pretend  ignorance  of  any  hoftilc  in-  be  open  to  all  the  world.    This  of  courfe  ^ 

tcntions  in  the  court  of  France,  until  that  court  kllVn  their  correfpondencc  with  France. aaiW 

of  its  own  accord  announced  them,  by  a  formal  them  at  liberty  to  form  fuch  conoeaiowtf* 


L 


notification  to  the  court  of  Biitain  in  March, 
1778.  This  was  done  in  the  moft  mortifying 
terms;  for  it  was  announced,  not  only  that  a 
treaty  of  friendihip  and  commerce  was  concluded 
tctwixt  France  and  America,  but  Britain  was  in- 
Tjlted  with  being  told,  that  the  Americans  were 
adualiy  in  poflellion  of  inaepcndency,  as  if  the 
former  had  already  exerted  her  utuioft  efforts 
wiUioutbeini  able  to  reduce  them.  A  merit  was 


thought  moft  proper.  The  mioiAeriil  P«J 
however,  ft  ill  in  fitted  on  vigoroui  oeafaw 
prefenting  it  as  a  fpiritlefs  and  difgraccfttJ  af* 
to  bend  beneath  the  power  of  France,  aod^ 
forth  the  refources  ot  Great  Britaia  »  ^Tj 
to  refift  the  efforts  of  all  her  entmics.  T«f 
honour  of  leaving  the  American  loyaHftJCJpJ 
to  the  refentment  of  their  oountrytrcfl  •** 


ict  forth  in  t^e  ftioo&cft 
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to  bo  by  fir  the  greater  number  ;'and  it  was    powerfully  reinforced  ;  fo  that  his  fleet  confifled 

of  26  fail  of  the  line  and  II  frigates.    During  the 


(d  tikat  their  loyalty  ought  to  be  rewarded 
iittin|  arms  into  their  hands  :  Whatever  the 
tr  of  the  experiment  might  be,  we  could  not 
Jon  them  without  expofm^  our  reputation, 
bfing  that  charader  ot  fidelity  to  our  engage- 
I,  for  which  we  had  hitherto  been  fo  juttly 
Qtd.  Unanimity  in  the  prcfcnt  cafe  was 
gly  infiftcd  upon  ;  and  when  oppoHtion  com» 
cd  of  fome  occult  irrefiftiblc  influence  by 
h  the  councils  of  the  nation  were  dire^ed, 
rpite  of  every  fuggeftion  of  reafon  and  argu- 
:.  the  charge  was  denied  in  the  ftrongeft 
\CT,  and  miniftcrs  difdaimed  every  motive  of 
condu^,  exceptinf^  that  of  an  internal  con- 
>n  of  its  rectitude.  Notwithftanding  the  vio- 
:  of  thefe  altercations,  however,  the  greatcft 
igf  and  Iteadtnefs  was  manifefted  by  the  cool 
deliberate  part  of  the  nation.  The  French 
»ed  in  the  firft  place  to  excite  a  general  ter- 
)y  threatening  an  invafion.  This  was  evi- 
ly  impracticable,  without  their  procuring 
tBe  fuperiority  at  fea:  yet  as  multitudes  in 
matrj  were  apt  to  be  terrified  by  the  very 
ion  of  a  French  invafion,  or«!er«  were  iflued 
aw  out  and  embody  the  militia,  which  was 
compofcd  of  men  in  every  refpe^  as  well  ex- 
M  and  difcipllned  as  any  regular  troops.  It 
complained,  however,  that  a  French  fqua- 
of  u  (hips  of  the  line  had  failed  from  Tou- 
vithout  any  obdruAron,  under  the  command 
t  count  d'Eftaing.  Great  apprehenfions  were 
laiued  from  the  evident  inferiority  of  lord 
e's  naval  force,  which  might  expofe  him  to 
3I  defeat,  and  the  whole  fleet  of  tran^rts 
«  taken  or  dcflroyed  by  the  enemy.  But 
tcver  might  have  been  the  probabilities  in  this 
I  it  is  certain  that  either  the  fortune  or  con- 
of  this  commander  was  fuch,  that  no  ex- 
of  any  great  confequencc  was  ever  perform- 
jrd'EUaing.  That  matters,  however,  might  be 
to  the  beft  fltuation  poflible,  addrefles  were 
cd,  for  recalling  of  the  fleets  and  armies  from 
Tica,  to  ftation  them  in  places  where  they 
It  contribute  more  efledtually  to  the  defence 
[c  kingdom.  This  was  oppofed  not  only  by 
Iniftration,  but  even  by  fome  of  the  moft  po- 
r  members  of  oppofition,  particularly  the 
of  Chatham  and  Shelbume.  The  opera- 
k  of  the  French  in  America,  with  the  various 
cf»  of  the  war,  are  related  under  the  article 
iiiCA,  6  30 — 3^,  Here  we  have  only  to  no- 
that  dT*(taing  having  failed  in  his  attempt 
he  Britijb  fleet  at  New  York,  and  in  aflifting 
lilies  in  their  attempt  on  Rhode  Ifland,  as 
as  having  by  other  parts  of  hJB  conduA  great- 
ifcuftcd  them,  failed  for  the  Weft  Indies, 
re  he  unfuccefcfully  attacked  the  ifland  of  St 
la.  (Sec  LvciA,  St.)  Being  repulfed  in  this 
T.pt,  he  failed  to  the  ifland  of  Grenada, 
:h  he  reduced,  treating  the  vanquished  in  a 
cruel  manner,  (See  Grenada,)  while  a  ba- 
>f  troop*  difpatched  by  him  alfo  reduced  the 
d  of  St  Vincent. 
(9.)  England,   hiitory   or,    unto  tre 

AGEMtMT    BETWEEN     THE     BRITISH     AND 
NCH    rLEETS,   AND   SUBSKqUEMr  TRIAL  OF 

*.  Kefp^u    The  -count  d'£ftaing  was  now 


time  he  was  employed  at  Grenada,  admiral  By- 
ron with  the  Britifli  fquadron  was  accompanyiiig 
the  homeward  bound  Weft  India  fleet  till  out  ot 
danger;  after  which  he  failed  with  a  body  of 
troops  under  general  Grant  for  the  recovery  of  St 
Vincent ;  but  before  they  cou>d  reach  that  ifland« 
intelligence  was  received  of  the  dcfcent  at  Gre- 
nada. On  this  they  fleered  diredly  for  that 
ifland,  where  they  encountered  the  French  fleet 
without  hefltation,  notwithftanding  the  great  fu- 
periority of  the  latter.  At  this  time  the  French 
fquadron  amounted  to  27  fall  of  the  line  and  7  fri- 
gates ;  while  that  of  Britain  conflfted  only  of  ax 
inips  of  the  line,  and  one  frigate.  The  Britifli 
admirals,  Byron  and  Barrington,  endeavoured  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  a  dofe  engagement,  but  this 
was  as  ftudionfly  avoided  by  d'Eftatng  ;  and  fuch 
was  the  dexterity  and  circumfpeAion  with  which 
the  latter  conduced  matters,  that  it  was  only  hy 
fetzing  the  tranflent  opportuiiities  of  the  different 
movements  occafioned  by  the  wind  and  weather» 
that  fome  of  the  Britifli  fliips  could  dole  in  with 
their  antagonifts.  Even  then,  the  engagement 
was  c«urried  on  upon  foch  unequal  terms,  that  the 
Britifli  fliips  were  terribly  fhattered.  For  fome 
time  capt.  Colling  wood,  Edwards,  and  CornwaRist 
flood  the  fire  of  the  whole  French  fleet.  Captain 
Fanfhaw  of  the  Monmouth,  a  64  gun  fliip,  fingly 
threw  himfelf  in  the  way  of  the  enemy's  van  to 
flop  them.  Several  of  the  Brtttfli  fliips  forced 
their  way  to  the  very  mouth  of  St  George's  har- 
bour on  the  ifland  of  Grenada :  but  finding  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,  an  end  was  put  to  the 
engagement ;  nor  did  the  French  try  to  renew' it, 
though  the  Britifli  fhips  had  fuffered  very  much. 
The  count  d'Eflaing  now  having  received  frefli 
reinforcements,  fet  Uil  for  America,  after  convoy, 
ing  the  homeward  bound  fleet  of  French  merchant* 
men  in  their  return  fix>m  the  Weft  India  iflands. 
Hisdi(aftn)U8  attempt  on  the  town  of  Savannah, 
with  the  fabfequent  diGrord  betwixt  him  and  the 
colonifts,  are  related, under  the  article  America, 
§  30.  Here  we  have  only  to  notice,  that  thus 
the  fears,  which  had  been  excited  by  the  fuperio- 
rity of  the  French  in  the  Weft  Indian  feas,  were 
eflcdually  diflipated.  The  iflands  of  Dominica, 
St  Vincent,  and  Grenada,  were  indeed  loft; 
the  firft  tieing  taken  by  the  marqub  dc  Bouille, 
governor  of  Mattinico,  and  the  two  laft  by  d'Ef- 
taing,  (See  thefe  articles;)  but  thefe  fuccefles 
were  balanced  by  the  failure  of  the  French  com- 
mander  m  every  other  enterprife ;  by  his  terrible 
difafter  at  the  Savannah ;  and  by  the  acquifltion 
of  St  Lucia,  which  was  taken  in  1778  by  admi- 
ral Barrhigton  and  generals  Prefcot  and  Meadows. 
See  Lucia,  St.  In  other  parts  of  the  Weft  In- 
dian feas  alfo  the  honour  of^the  Britifli  arms  was 
very  efltr^ually  fnppoited  by  the  bravery  and  vi- 
gilance of  the  commanders  on  that  ftation.  Here 
admiral  Hyde  Parker,  aflifted  by  admiral  Row- 
ley, kept  the  enemy  in  continual  alarm,  and  in- 
tercepted the  tT,<de  of  the  French  iflands  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  pmtly  diftrcffcd  them.  Three  large 
frieates  diO^atchrd  by  count  d'F.ftaing,  after  hfa 
failure  in  Amt-rica,  xv  rr  tal^en,  r.nd  a  great  part 
of  a  convoy  Ritcd  or  dtllro)cu  ir  fight  of  M.  dc 
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Ta  Motte  Piquet's  i<juadron  in  the  harbour  of  crofs  the  BeHe  Pbule»  which  Oie  retinedvi^ 
Port  Royal  at  Martinico,  the  admiral  himfelf  ha-  difcbarge  of  her  broadfide.  The  cngsgc^ 
ving  narrowly  eicaped.    He  had  (ailed  out  of  that    thus  b^n,  continued  more  than  two  hoanii 

uncommon  warmth  and  fury.  The  Bdk  W 
was  greatly  fuperior  not  only  in  nimber,  I 
i^eigbt  of  metal ;  her  guns  were  aH  is  pooid^ 
tbofe  of  the  Arethuta  only  fit:  NodmbSoli 
this  inferiorify^  Ihe*^  maintained  fo  defpcratea^l 
that  the  French  frigate  fufiercd  a  modi  {tab 
lofs  of  men  than  the  Britifh.  The  Oaa  a 
wounded  on  boaM  the  fbrmeri  aiDo&nted»i 
their  own  account,  to  neir  ioo;  on  bosrdd 
latter  they  were  not  half  that  propoition.  Q 
tain  Fairfax  in  the  Alert,  during  the  eogagest 
between  the  two  frigates,  atucked  the  N 
fchooiler,  which  being  of  much  the  iazoe  JM 
the  difpute  continued  two  hours  with  grotil 
very  on  both  lides,  when  ihe  ftiuck  to  tbel 
lilh  cutter.  The  Arethufa  reccited  fo  vaxtki 
itlage^  that  (he  became  almoft  unmaoagcabitg 
captain  endeavoured  to  put  her  into  fad  i^ 


iurbour,  to  favour  the  efcape  of  the  convoy, 
fftiich  having  partly  c^^ed,  he  withdrevir ;  but 
was  purfued  fo  clotely.  that  be  had  fcaccely  time 
to  (helter  himfelf  under  the  batteries  on  (bore. 
Thefe  fuccelTes,  which  happened  in  1778,  17799 
and  beginning  of  1780,  kept  the  event  of  the  war 
pretty  much  m  an  equilibnum  on  the  weftern  feas 
and  continent;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  moft 
unhappy  difltniions  prevailed  through  every  de- 
partment of  the  Britifh  government  in  Europe. 
iLmong  other  charges  brought  by  the  members  in 
oppofition  againft  miniftry,  that  of  negleding  the 
navy  had  been  one  of  the  moft  conliderable ;  nor 
indeed  was  the  charge  without  foundation.  With- 
out a  fleet,  however,  it  was  now  impodible  to 
prevent  an  invafion.  At  this  time,  indeed,  the 
fleet  was  in  a  very  weak  condition,  but  the  va- 
lour and  experience  of  the  officers  feemed  in  fome 
meafure  to  compenlate  that  dcfed.  The  chief 
command  was  given  to  admiral  KeppeU  who  had 
ierved  with  uncommon  reputation  during  the  la  ft 
war.  Admirals  Sir  Robert  Harland  and  Sir  Hugh 
Pallifer  ferved  under  him,  both  officers  of  un- 
doubted  courage  and  capacity.  Arriving  at  Portf^ 
mouth  about  the  end  of  March  1778,  admiral 
Keppel  exerted  himfelf  with  fo  much  diligcoce, 
that  exchiiive  of  thofe  (hips  which  it  was  found 
seceiTary  to  difpatch  to  the  coaft  of  North  Ame« 
rica  under  admiral  Byron,  a  fleet  of  20  (ail  of  the 
line  was  got  in  complete  readineG  by  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  and  ten  more  in  a  forward  ftate  of 
§  reparation.  At  the  head  of  this  fleet  admiral 
leppel  failed  from  Portfmouth  on  the  13th  June, 
to  prote^  the  vaft  number  of  commercial  (hips 
cxp^dted  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  the 
lame  time  to  watch  the  motion  of  the  French  fleet 
at  Breft.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Britifh  fleet  off 
the  coaft 
ed  it,  to 


(ition,  as  to  continue  the  engagement;  bit* 
unable  to  do  it.  Being  at  the  fame  time  opal 
enemy's  coaft,  and  clofe  on  the  (boR|  tbe<|^ 
of  grounding  in  fuch  a  fituation  obliged  1» 
ad  with  the  more  caution,  as  it  was  oiiM 
The  Belle  Poule,  in  the  mean  time,  ftood  m 
fmall  bay  furrounded  with  rocks,  whet  (he  I 
proteded  from  all  attacks  i  (he  bad  yoci 
much,  that  the  captain,  apprebcndiBg  tba 
could  not  ftand  another  engagement,  ludd 
ved,  in  cafe  be  found  biaifelf  in  danger  of  ^ 
run  her  aground;  but  her  Otuation  prcreDtoll 
fuch  attempt ;  and  as  foon  as  it  was  day-liK 
number  of  boats  came  out  from  (hore,aixiM 
her  into  a  place  of  (afety.  NotwithlbnbfJ 
great  fuperiority  on  the  (ide  of  the  FrtBcki^ 
action  was  extolled  by  them  as  a  (ffoof  of  ^| 
bravery,  and  the  account  of  it  received  rtj 
much  triumph  as  if  it  had  been  a  vidotf.  < 
of  France,  two  French  frigates  approach-  the  x8th  of  June,  the  day  followiog  the  ttg 
make  obfervaiions.    Thefe  were  the  Li-    ment  with  the  Belle  Poule,  another  firkatcn 


corne  of  3  a  guns  and  the  Belle  Poule  of  a6.  In 
confequence  of  "a  (ignal  to  give  chafe,  the  Milford 
frigate  overtook  the  Licome  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  day,  and  requefted  the  French  captain  to 
come  under  the  Briti(h  admiral's  ftem ;  upon  his 
refufal,  a  (hip  of  the  line  camp  up,  and  compel- 
led him  to  come  into  the  fleet.  Next  morning, 
the  Licome  feemihg  by  her  motions  to  be  alter- 
ing her  courfe,  a  (hot  was  fired  acrofs  her  way  as 
a  fignal  for  keeping  it.  Hereupon  (he  difcharged 
a  broadfide  and  a  volley  of  fmall  arms  into  the  A.- 
merica  of  64  guns  that  lay  clofe  to  her,  and  im- 
mediately ftruck.  This  behaviour  of  the  French 
captain  was  the  more  aftonilhing,  as  lord  Long- 


with  the  Bhti(h  fleet ;  and  was  taken  hf!^' 
miral's  orders,  on  account  of  the  behiifc*! 
the  Licome.  The  capture  of  tbelc  Frencb  ^ 
produced  fuch  intelligence  to  the  admiral,  ai| 
ved  of  the  utmoft  importance,  at  the  fait  B 
that  it  was  highly  alarming.  He  was  ia^ 
that  the  fleet  at  Breft  confifted  of  3*  fl>^ 
line  and  la  frigates.  This  was  in  ewy  W 
moft  fortunate  difcovery^  as  he  had  no  imk" 
him  than  20  (hips  of  the  line  and  three  W 
The  fuperiority  of  the  enemy  being  fuch  »j 
their  (kill  nor  courage  could  oppofe  is  hiip 
circumftances ;  and  as  the  confcqueoccs  ot »' 
feat  muft  have  been  fatal  to  this  oouotrfi 


ford,  captain  of  the  America,  was  at  that  indant    thought  hin)(elf  bound  in  prudence  tp  ret^ 
1  terms  of  d-    Portlmouth  for  a  reinforcement.   Here  k^ 


engaged  in  conver(ation  with  him  in 
vility  \  but  though  fuch  behaviour  certainly  me- 
rited fevere  challifement,  no  hoftile  return  was 
made.  The  Aretbula  of  a6  guns,  commanded 
by  captain  Madhal,  with  the  Alert  cutter,  was 
mean  while  in  purfuit  of  the  Belle  Poule,  that  was 
alfo  accompanied  by  a  (chooner,  and  the  chafe 
was  continued  till  they  were  both  out  of  fight  of  the 
fleet.  On  his  coming  up,  hoanformed  the  French 
captkin  of  his  orders  to  bring  him  to  the  admiral. 
.  Thio  being  refufed,  the  Arethufa  fired  a  (hot  a- 


rived  on  the  »7th  of  June,  and  rcmaiwd  ft 
till  the  (hips  from  the  Medxtcrraneaa,  «»s 
Spanifli  and  Portuguefc  trade,  and  the  w« 
fleet  from  the  Weft  Indies,  coming  hooCiW 
him  a  fupply  of  feamen,  and  enabled  his  ^1 
to  (ea  again,  with  an  addition  of  tro  ^^ 
line.  But  ftill  there  was  a  great  ^^^'^^ 
gates,  owing  to  the  great  numben  thai  «* 
the  American  ftation,  and  the  occ^„*S 
ning  the  (hips  of  the  Uac  prcfenbly  to  iB  «^ 
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tbe  mean  time»  the  prfparation^  at  Breft  be 
\  fully  comp}eted9  the  Freoch  rfcct  put  to  fca 
the  9th  of  July.  It  conlifted  of  ji  (hips  of  the 
;,  bcftde$  a  large  number  of  frigates:  Count 
OrTtlliers commaader  id  chief.  The  otherprin- 
il  officers  in  this  (?eet  were  coiinta  Duchaffault* 
Guichci1>  and  de  GrafTe  i  M*  de  Rochechoart 
I  M.  de  la  Mothc  Pi«iTlet.  The  duke  of  Chaf- 
I,  foD  and  heir  to  the  duke  of  Orleaiis,  com- 
nded  one  of  the  diviflons  as  admiral.  On  the 
July,  the  Britiih  fleet  faijed  oiil  of  Portfmouth 
three  divifions;  the  firft  commanded  by  Sh* 
bert  H^Iandj  the  third  by  ^\t  Hugh  Pallifer, 
I  the  centre  by  Adm,  Keppel,  accompanied  by 
(n.  Ca.mpbeni  an  officer  of  great  courage  and 
it.  The  Freoch  had  been  mfotmed  that  the 
tifh  fleet  was  greatly  inferior  to  their  dwn; 
k:h  was  true  ;U  the  time  when  they  received 
information.  Being  yet  ufiappnfcd  of  the  re- 
»rceroeut  it  was  returned  witb,  the  adtiliral 
cd  at  6pft  in  quelt  of  it,  intending;  to  attack  it^ 
lie  in  the  weak  condition  it  had  been  reprcfent- 
:o  him.  As  the  BritiCh  admiral  was  equally 
ot  on  conning  to  adion  as* Toon  as  podiblef 
f  were  not  lon|;  before  they  met.  On  the  ajd 
r  they  came  in  fight.  But  the  appearance  of 
Britifh  (hips  fooo  convinced  the  French  admi- 
of  his  n:i(0ake,  and  he  immediately  determin- 
:o  avoid  an  engagement  no  le(k  cautiouHy  tMn 
)2d  eagerly  fought  it  before.  Herein  he  was 
>ured  by  the  approach  of  night:  AU  that 
Id  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  BritiQi  wsa  to 
n  the  line  of  battle  io  expectation  that  the  ene- 
would  do  the  fame.  During  the  night  the 
d  chanjred  fo  favourably  (qt  the  French,  as  to 
•them  the  weather  gage.  This  putting  thd 
ice  of  ccxniog  to  adiiona  or  of  declining  it^  en> 
tyiu  tbch-  own  power,  deprived  the  Britlfti 
lirai  of  the  opportunity  qf  forcing  them  to  en- 
c  as  he  had  propofed.  During  the  fpace  of  4 
S  the  French  had  the  option  of  comtag  to  ac- 
» but  conaantlv  avoided  it.  The  Britifh  fteot 
tioucd  the  whole  time  beating  up  againft  thf 
d«  with  a  refolutioD  to  attack  them.  But 
rithftaoding  the  vigour  and  ik,ill  maoffef^ed  iq 
(nirfuit,  the  Britiih  admiral  had  the  mortifl- 
90  to  (ec  his  eodcavours  continually  eluded  by 
vigilance  of  the  enemy,  not  to  lofe  the  leaft 
uitage  that  wind  and  weather  could  affbrd« 
chaic  laftcd  till  the  %jih  of  July.  Between 
•(U  IX  A.  M.  an  alteration  of  wind  and  wea- 
occafioned  feveral  motions  Hi  both  0eets  that 
>Sht  them,  uniotflntionally  00  the  part  of  th< 
k\u  and  chic0)r  through  the  de«terou»  ma* 
:inent  of  the  BritiQi  admiral,  fo  near  each  o- 
*  that  it  was  no  longer  \n  their  power  to  de- 
•^n  engagement.  Both  fleets  were  now  on 
Utne  tack:  had  they  (a  remained,  the  Britilb 
on  coming  up  with  the  Freoch  would  have 
^  opportunity  of  a  fair  engagement,  (hip  to 
i  which  would  hardly  have  failed  of  proving 
<^ci6ve :  but  this  was  a  manner  of  combat* 
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this  mcaidS  a  ctofe  and  riJelon>;  a^fl^^n  vrmht  h& 
eflfc<5ually  evaded.  As  foon  as  the  vis  of  the  Bri- 
tiih fleet,  confiding  of  Sir  Robert  Uirlmt\;$  div|- 
flon,  came  up,  they  dire^ed  their  \Uv  lipon  it; 
but  4t  too  gre^t  a  diftance  to  make  .iny  imprc^ 
fion:  the  fire  was  not  returned  by  thi.  Btiuih  hu^ 
till  they  came  clofc  up  to  the  enemy ^  and  were 
fure  of  doing  execution.  In  this  mnt^ni  r  they  ^J 
paltd  clofc  alongfld^  each  other  in  apporni;  d^* 
fe(5lions,  making  a  very  heavy  and  defl:rii<!*vc  Ere. 
The  centre  dlvifion  of  the  Britiih  lir.c  luring  pat 
fed  the  rcarmqlt  fliips  of  the  enemy>  ihtf  ^fH  «ate 
of  the  adnairal  was  to  c0e<ft  a  renewal  of  ^.hc  en<* 
|uigemcnt«  as  (bon  as  the  (hips  of  !  .fcfcat 

ifeets,  yet  xti  a^ion^  had  got  clear  of  each  othei* 
rerpe<aiVcW.  Sir  Robert  MarUnd,  vrith  fomc  (hipi 
of  his  diviuon,  had  already  tacked,  and  (lood  to* 
wards  tl\e  French ;  but  the  remaining  part  of  thc 
Beet  had  not  ytrt  talked,  and  fomc  were  dropped 
to  leeward,  and  repairiru  the  danoagea  they  ba4 
received  in  the  a<ftion.  His  ow*n  (hip  the  Vi^<torf 
had  fuffcred  too  much  to  tack  about  inftantiy  | 
and  had  he  doae  it,  he  would  havve  tbrqwn  too 
(hips  altc^m  of  him  inrto  diforder.  As  foon  as  it 
was  pra^icable^  however,  the  Vi^ory  wore,  am) 
Iteered  again  upon  the  onemy,  before  any  othe< 
(hip  of  the  centre  divHlon  ;  OT  which  not  above  3 
or  4  were  able  to  do  the  fame.  The  other  Oiip^ 
not  haviog  recovered  their  ftatioirs  near  «iougl| 
to  fuppcMTt  each  other  on  a  renewal  of  a^on,  ii^ 
order  to  collet  thenr\  more  readily  fgr  that  pur- 
pofe,  he  made  the  (ignal  for  the  line  of  battle  at 
head.  It  was  now  j  P.  M.  but  the  (hips  of  thq 
Britiih  fket  had  not  fufBciently  regained  tbeir  ^a* 
tions  to  engage.  The  Vi^ory  lay  neareft  the  enei 
my,  with  the  4  (hips  above  mentioned,  and  7  more 
of  Sir  Robert  Harland's  divi(ion<  Thefc  i%  werq 
the  only  (hips  in  any  condition  for  immediate  fer- 
vice;  of  the  others  belon^g  to  the  centre  ani 
to  Sir  Robert  Harland's  divifion,  1  were  a  greit 
way  allern,  and  5  at  a  confiderable  (tiflance  to 
leeward,  much  difabkd  in  their  rigging.  Sir 
Hugh  Fallifer  who  conxmanded  the  rear  divi(ioa 
during  the  time  of  adioti,  in  which  he  behaved 
with  hgnal  bravery,  eame  of  courfe  the  la(t  out 
of  it ;  and  in  comequcnce  of  the  admiral's  fignal 
for  the  line,  was  to  have  led  the  van  in  renewing 
the  fight  i  but  his  divifion  waa  upon  a  contrary 
lack,  and  waa  entnely  out  of  the  line.  The 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  expcfting  direftly  Iq 
bf  re-attacked,  had  dofed  together  in  tacking, 
and  were  now  fpreading  themfelves  into  a  line  of 
battle.  Qn  difcovcriog  the  poTitton  of  the  Bri* 
ti(b  (hips  that  were  fallen  to  leeward,  they  im* 
mediately  ftood  towards  them,  in  order  to  cut 
them  oC  This  obliged  the  admiral  to  wear  an4 
to  CbceJ"  athwart  the  enemy's  foremoft  divifion;  in 
order  to  fecure  them;  di reding,  at  the  fame  thne^ 
Sir  Robert  Hailand  to  form  bis  divifion  in  a  lin^ 
aitern,  io  order  to  face  the  enemy  till  Sir  Hugh 
Pallifer  could  come  up,  and  enable  him  to  a^ 
more  etfcduallr.    The  admh-al,  in  moving  to  the 


protection  of  the  leeward  (hips,  was  now  draw« 
lug  near  the  enemy.    As  Sir  Hugh  PalUIer  (UB 


V**te  contrary  to  the  wribes  of  the  French  ad 

»'    loiUad  of  receiving  the  Biitilh  fleet  ia  . 

Pofitioo,  ai  foon  at  he  found  that  an  adion  continued  to  windward,  he  made  a  (tgnal  for  aB 

I  caiiic  he  put  his  (hips  od  the  contrary  tack,  the  (bips  in  that  poTrtton  to  con^e  mto  hia  wake  ; 

*  taiUng  tn  oppofite  diredions,   they  might  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  repeated  this  (ignal;  but  it  wa» 

:  hrc  at  each  other  as  they  paflcd  by.    By  ualuckily  mK^kcn  by  the  (hips  of  hit  di?ifioa  m 

•t-VIlLPAarll.  ^                          ffff         ,             ,» 
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ifi  order  to  come  into  his  own  wake,  which  they 
did  accordingly ;  and  as  he  ftill  remained  in  his 
pofition,  they  retained  theirs  of  courfe.  Sir  Ro«- 
Dert  Harland  was  no^  dire^ed  to  take  his  flation 
^ead,  and  the  fignal  repeated  for  Sir  Hugh  PaU 
lifer's  diviiion  to  come  into  his  wake ;  but  this 
iignal  was  not  complied  with,  any  more  than  a 
verbal  melfage  to  that  purpofe,  and  other  fabfe- 
cucnt  fignals  f  r  that  diviCon's  coming  into  it's 
ftation  in  the  line,  before  it  wis  too  fate  to  re- 
commence any  operations  aj-aind  the  enemy.  In 
the  night,  the  French  took  the  determination  to 
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fleet*  through  Ihs  difobedience  of  the  6fiiak  »;{ 
orders  of  his  commander,  and  by  reraaJniaf  at 
diftaDce  with  his  di^fion,  initead  of  coo&i^  ** 
the  affiftance  of  the  reft  of  the  fleet.  An  jkc-^ 
tion  of  fo  weighty  a  nature  very  mticb  ahrscd 
Sir  Hugh  Pallifer.  He  therefore  applietl  to  *i 
raTKeppel  for  a  j unification  of  his  conHnd;  i-^ 
required  of  him  to  fign  and  pubHlh  a  ptptr  rrfi. 
tive.  to  the  engagement  of  the  27th  of  Ju1y>  irtrt 
in  fpecifying  as  a  fa^,  that  he  did  not  intnri  bi 
^his  fignals  on  the  evening  of  that  d^ij  to  iri 
the  battle  then,  but  to  be  in  readincfe  fcr  n  tl 


put  it  whol'y  oat  of  the  power  of  the  Britifti  fleet    next  nu)ming.    On  the  reredion  of  this  dcm^ 

to  attack  t\ an  a  fecond  time.     For  this  purpofe,    '^    '*    **  w-w-i-- i-i:/v.^  .•_   _^ — c  ^_  j  jj 

three  of  tht  ir  fwiftcfl  failing  vefTels  were  fixed  in 
the  ftationij  >ccupied  during  the  day  by  the  three 
admiral  Ihios  of  the  refpe<5tive.  divifions,  with 
lights  at  the  maft  heads,  to  deceive  the  Britifli 
heet  into  the  belief,  thnt  the  French  fleet  kept  its 
bofition  with  an  intept  to  fight  next  morning, 
rrotedted  by  this  ftratagem,  the  remamder  of  the 
French  fleet  drew  off  unpcrceived  and  unfufpe<^- 
ed  during  the  night,  and  retired  with  all  fpeed 
towards  Brrft :  they  continued  this  retreat  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  follow  ing  day,  and  entered 
that  port  in  the  evening.  Their  departure  was  not 
^ifcovered  tiU  break  of  day;  but  h  was  too  late. to 
purfue  them,  as  they  were  only  difcemible  from 
the  mail-heads  of  the  largeTt  (hips  in  the  British 
fleet.  The  three  fhips  that  had  remained  with 
ttic  Hghts  were  purUied  :  but  the  veflcls  that 
chaced  them  were  to  unable  to  overtake  them, 
from  the  damages  they  had  received  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  day's  engagement,  that  they  were  quickly 
recalled ;  and  the  admiral  made  the  beft  of  hts  way 
to  Plymouth,  as  being  the  neareft  port,  in  order 
to  put  his  fleet  hito  a  proper  condition  to  return 
in  queft  of  the  enemy.  The  killed  and  wounded 
on  board  the  Britilh  fleet  amounted  to  (bnrewhat 
more  than  500 ;  but  the  French,  It  has  been  cre- 
dibly aflerted,  loft  3000*  This  appears  the  more 
probable,  from  the  coiifideration  that  the  French, 
in  all  their  naval  engagements,  aim  principally  at 
the  nuft  and  riggiitg,  and  the  Britifli  chiefly  at  the 
$ody  of  the  fliips.  This  adtion,,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  merit  of  the  commanders,  .proved 
a  fource  of  the  moft  fatal  ammofities.  The  bulk 
pf  the  nation  had  fo  lone  been  accoftomed  to  hear 
of  great  and  glorious  victories  at  (ea,  that  it  was 
fiippofed  a  kind  of  impolfibility  for  a  French  and 
Britifh  fleet  to  encounter  without' the  total  ruin  of 
the  former.  The  event  of  the  lafl  engagement, 
therefore,  became  an  obje^  of  very  fevere  criti- 
dfm ;  and  complaints  were  made,  that,  through 
the  bad  conduct  of  the  blue  divifion,  an  opportu- 
nity had  been  loft  of  gaining  a  complete  viftory 
over  the  French  fleet.     Thefe  complaints  were 


Sir  Hui(h  FaHifer  publiflied  in  otte  of  tfef  d-i 
papers  a  variety  of  circumftances  coacenacg  tbi 
enf^agementj  reflefling  (rvcrery  o«  the  coafa! 
of  the  admiral,  and  prcfacmg  toe  whole  bji'£ 
ter  Qgned  with  his  name.  An  attack  (b  pe^ 
and  fo  detrimentar  to  hischarader,  indued  s 
miral  Keppel  to  dedafe  to  the  adtntr^y,  ll£» 
lefs  Sir  Hugh  Pallifec  fliouM  explain  this 
to  his  fatisfa^ftion,  he  could  not,  confiftcnth  ^ 
his  reputation,  ever  ad  conjointly  wkfi  him.  Tu 
altercation  happening  t>efore  the  tneeting  ai  ps 
liament,  was*"  of  courfe  taken  notice  of  wbQ  1 
met..  In  the  houfe  of  peers  xa  mqmrf  wsk 
manded  into  the  condu^  of  the  comoiiadm  ' 
the  fleet  on  the  17th  of  July,  on  accoaot  0^  ti 
declaration  of  admiral  Keppel,  that  he  woo^  ^ 
refome  the  command  until  fuch  an  imjinrj  U 
taken  place.  In  the  houfe  of  comnroos  aifo  ?t  fa 
nrged^  that  as  admiral  Keppel  had  cxpnSd 
public  refufal  to  ferve  io  conjandion  wtK  Sa 
Hugh  PalHfer,  the  caufc  of  fuch  a  tkchrsK 
dught  to  be  inveftigated.  Admiral  Kcppci » 
Sir  Hugh  PaFlifer,  who  yf€T€  both  pre^  b 
hpufc  on  this  occasion, .  fpoke  feveraUy  to  '^ 
point  in  queftion  in  fupport  of  their  rripc5«: 
eondudt.  The  iflue  of  the  contcft  between  tfcr 
was,  that  a  motion  was  made  for  an  addrt^t 
the  crown  to  bring  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  to  1  tu 
for  his  behaviour  in  the  Fate  engagenjentwiihtis 
French  fleet.  In  anfwer  to  this  motion,  Sir  Ksd 
Pallifer  replied,  in  a  fpeech  of  great  vrxmtl  tf 
vehemence,  that  he  had  already  demands  » 
obtained  a  court-martial  to  fit  on  admiral  Krp^t^ 
whom  he  charged  with  having  through  fcl^s^ 
condu^  caufed  the  failorc  0/  fucoe&  in  thatr- 
gagement.  This  intelligence  was  received 
great  aftoniftiment  in  the  houfe.  It  fc*i  b« 
and  ftill  continued  to  be,  the  general  defer  ot  s 
dividUals  of  all  parties,  to  heal  this  bnrac^  ^ 
tween  the  two  officers,  at  a  tim^  when  the  fcrnu 
of  both  were  fo  much  needed.  It  wastberr.' 
with  nniverfal  concern,  the  houfe  vras  infor" ' 
of  the  d termination  that  had  been  taken,  to  br 
admiral  KepptI  to  a  trial.    The  admiral,  ^« 


quickly  introduced  into  the  public  papers  ;  and    ever,  conduced  himfclf  on  this  occafion  wiii 

.J  __  ..1.^1- *u  --J  .-L markable  temper  and  coolncfs  of  cxprdBoc.  & 

acquiefced  without  reludance,  in  the  ordm  ft 
had  been  laid  upon  him,  to  prepare  fior  a  tni 
his  conduct ;  ^'hich  he  hopol  would  not,  c*^ 
inquiry,  appear  to  have  been  diftiononrabic  « "^ 
jurious  to  his  country,  any  more  than  difgrktSi' 
to  himfelf .  The  eondud  of  the  Board  of  A^ 
ralty  in  admitting  the  charges  agaoft  ^^ 
Keppel,  and  appointing  a  troi,  was  greatlr  ^ 
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vrere  carried  on  with  a  warmth  and  vehemence 
that  fet  the  whole  nation  into  a  ferment  of  the 
inoft  violent  and  outrageous  nature.  The  frienda 
of  Sir  Hu?h  Pallifer,  the  vice-admiral  of  the  blue, 
Were  no  lef'J  violent  in  the  defence  of  his  condo^ 
than  his  opponents  were  in  its  condemnation ; 
while  thofe  who  elpoufcd  the  caufe  of  the  admiral 
manifcfted  no  lefs  determination,  in  accuftng  him 
of  being  the  real  caufe  of  the  efcape  of  the  French 
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mncd  in  the  houfc.  It  was  faid  to  have  been 
eir  duty  to  have  laboured  with  the  utmoft  ear- 
ftneft,  and  exerted  their  whole  official  influx 
cc,  to  ftiflc  this  unhappy  difagreement  between 
o  brayc  and  Taluabte  men  ;  the  conftquences  of 
licb  they  well' knew,  and  ought  to  have'obvi- 
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was  agitata  in  either  of  the  boufes  of  pai^anim 
while  the  trial  contb'ued.  It  began  upon  the  yth 
of  January  1779^,  and  laftedtill  the  lUh  of  Febrl 
After  a  long  and  accurate*  invcftigation  of  cver^ 
fpecies  of  evidence  that  coruld  be  produced,  th^ 
court-martial  acquitted  admiral  Keppel  of- all  th^ 


'd,  by  interpofing  as  reoonciliators,  inflead  of    charges  that  ^ad  been  brought  againft  him,-iQ  thd 


omottn^  the  difputc,  by  confenting  to  brhig  it 
a  judicial  and  public  hearing.  On  the  other 
rkl,  it  was  anfwered,  that  they  could  not,  con- 
cntly  with  the  impartiality  which  they  owed 
every  officer  of  the  navy,  reftifc  to  receive 
matters  of  complaint  relating  to  fabjefts  of 
ik  department.  They  had  -no  right  to  decide 
the  iperits  of  any  cafe  laid  before  them,  Init 
re  bound  to  refrt^it  to  a  court  compofed^of 
ral  officers,  who  were  the  only  proper  and  coin- 
lent  judges  of  each  others  conduit  in  profef- 
oal  matters.  In  confornwty  wHIi  thcfe  prind- 
«,  which  were  founded  ^jpon  the  cleareft  equi- 
they  left  the  decilion  of  the  prefent  altercation 
the  gentlemen  of  the  navy  ;  whofe  honour  and 
egrity  in  all  infVanoes  ot  this  kind  had  never 
m  called  in-queftion,  and. by  whofe  verdi^  a- 
le  tvery  'officer  in  that  line  of  fervire  fiiould 
fh  to  ftand  or'-f^H.  .  The  arguments  upon  thb 
ycd  were  urged  with  great  heat  on  both  fide>», 
I  give  rife  to  a  fpirit  of  contention  that  diffi)(ed 
If  through  Bil  qlaflcs  of  ftKicty.  The  critical 
cumftances  of  the  nation  were  forgotten,  and 
attention  of  ^fec  pttblic  entirely  abforbed  in 
I  fita!  dilute.  The  diffatisfadlion  that  was 
nted  upon  this  ttccafion  amon^  the  upper  claf- 
in  rtie  navy,  appeared  in  a  mccnorial  prefent- 
to  the  king  by  i»  of  the  olcjeft  and  moft  dif- 
guithed  admirals,  at  the  head  *of  whom  waii 
d  ttawke.  TIk  condti<a  6f  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer 
*  therein  condemned  without  rcfervei  that  of 
idmiraltv  kfcif  was  i*evercly  ccnfured,  a«  ha- 
g  cfUbliihed  a  precedent  pre^ant  with  tht 
ft  ruinous^ conftquences  to  the  naval  ftrvrce  of 
kingdom.    By  the  meaftirc  k  had  now  adop- 


moft  complete  and  honourable  manner.  He  wai 
declared  to  have  adled  the  part  of  a  judicious^ 
bravc^  and  «xpcrieoced  officer  5  and  the  acCufa* 
tion  was  feverely  condemned.  Both  houfes  of 
parliament  voted  him  their  thank«  for  his  eminent 
fervices,  and  the  whole  Nation  rcibunded  .with  his 
ipplaiife.  The  city  of  London  beftowed  every 
mark  of  honour  and  refped  upon  admiral  Keppel  t 
while  the  refentment  againft  bis  accuier  was  fb 
drong,  that  it  conftrained  him  to  retiie  whoUf 
from  public  life,  and  t6  religa  all  his  employe 
ments.  But  notvrithftaftding  the  high  degree  of 
nationaf  fatvour  andeftecm  in  which  admiral  Kep- 
pel now  ftood,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  refign 
his  command,  and  withdraw  from  a  fituation^ 
wherem  he  fouB'i^  himielf  not  acceptable  to  thofc 
in  power. 

(lOO.)  ElKSLANO,'  HISTORY  OP,  VmO  THt 
EXTINCTION  OF  THE  BOAR^  ^F  TRADE,  AN© 
DEPIiAT    O*    MINISTRY,    IN  AfRf L,    178^.      Th^ 

condud  of  thofe  who  prefided  at  the  admiralty 
boatrd'  now  b^ame  an  object  of  fevere  ccnfure  t 
and  ft  number  of  factd  were  dted^  to  pro^  that  its 
condudt  for  many  yAi^vs  paft  had  bccxi  highly  re^ 
prehenBble.  The  debates  were  uncommonly  vio- 
lent; and  the  refolution  to  condemn' the  condu^ 
of  the  Admiralty  w«s  loft  only  by  a -majority  of  34. 
Adminiftration,  however,  (HU  kept  their  groundi 
for  though  a  iccond  attempt  was  made,  to  ftiow 
that 'thclValc of  the  navy  was  inadequate  to  the 
vaft  iUms  beftowed  upon  it,  the  point  was  agabi 
loft  by  n>uch  the  (artie  majority.  T-he  argument 
ufed  by  the  nriiniftry  in  defence  of  their  conduft 
in  this  cafe  .was,  that  the  ihips  npw  conftruAed 
were  -of  a  much  larger  Baee,  and  confequentlf 


that  Board  had  fubmitted  4o  t)ecome  the,  *nuch  more  cxpendve  .than  formerly.    But  ho^- 


nuient  of  any  individuals  who  might  be 
•ropied  by  iniquitous  motives  to  deprive  the 
y  of  its  be*  and  higheft  officers.  Jt  was  a 
'fndifc  violation,  they  faid,  of  aH  order  and 
aplinc  in  the  navy,  to  permit  «fid  countenance 
K  concealed,  and  afterwards  precipitately  a 


ever  they  niHight  be  vi^orious  in  argmnent^  it  is 
certain  that  the  condudt  of  the  admiralty  was  far 
from  giving  ^eileral  (atisfa^tion.  Not  only  admi- 
ral Keppel,  but  lord  Uowe,  declared  his  refolu- 
tion to  relinquifh  the  fervice  whik  it  contiauc<l 
under  the  diredion  of  its  managers  at  that  time. ' 


>ted,  charges  and  recriminatory  accufations  of    Their  refignation  was  foHowed  by  that  of  Sir  Ro- 


wdinatc  officers  agaiaft  their  commanders  in 
ft  It  was  00  lefs  improper  and  fcandalous, 
ofo  men  at  «ace  io  high  civil  office,  and  in 
pfdjaatc  command,  previous  to  their  making 
a  accnOttions,  to  attempt  i^  corrupt  the 
pent  of  the  public,  by  pablilbing  libels  09 
ir  officer!  in  a  common  newfpaper,   which 


bert  Harland,  Sir  John  Lindfay,  aiKifeveral  others; 
nay,  fo  general  was  the  dWike  to  the  fervice  novf 
become,  that  no  fewer  than  ao  captains  of  the 
firft  diftifi<5Hon  had  propofed  to  go  in  a  body  t6 
reQgn  their  commiffiona  at  once ;  and  were  pre- 
vented only  by  the  great  occafion  they  (aw  that 

-- .^.^^ ^..    was  for  their  iervices.    This.extreroe  avcrfion  to 

«d  at  once  to  excite  diffenlions  in  the  navy,  <he  fervice  produced  a  diredt  attack  upon  lord 
to  prejudice  the  minds  of  thofe  who  w<3re  to  Sandwich,  then  6l1t  lord  of  the  admiralty.  But 
^  menu  of  the  accuiatioo  againft  the  fupe-  though  in  this  as  well  as  other  cafes  the  miniltry 
'^'^     The  majority  of  thofe  who  fubicri-    were  ftill  vidorious,  they  could  not  prevent  an  in:- 


officcr. 


I  this  memorial  were  not  only  officers  of  the  quiry  into  the  caufe  of  our  want  of  fuccefs  in  the 

Jink  and  importance  in  the  navy,  but  oncon-  American  war.    This  Was  inttfted  upon  by  ford 

*«*  with  the  oppohtion,  and  attached  by  vari-  and  general  Howe,  whofe  condud  had  been  fo 

'?*^*ettotke  mintftry.    This  evinced  their  much  reflc<ited  upon,  that  a  vindication  wasb^ 

^«  to  have  been  anhnffuenced  by  confidera-  come  abfolutely  n-  celfary.    The  inquiry  was  ii>- 

^  of  party.    Nobt\luieA<?f  anyconfcqucncc  deed  very  diiagrv cable  to  adminiftration,  and 
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Iktrcfera  evaded  ;ta  long  as  |K>(Sbh*.  ProcD  the  which 
ffvidcDce  of  lord  Cornwall^  and  other  ofiicert  of 
Jii|:h  ran^:,  however,  it  spptared  t'»at  the  forces 
irni  to  America  were  not  at  any  time  fufiicieot  to 
reduce  it ;  that  the  American  a  were  altroft  uni- 
werfaUy  unfriend!/  to  the  Britlfh  caufe ;  and  thA 
Hfe  natyre  of  the  eoyntry  wa«  (kch.  that  the  coa- 
^ued  of  it  mull  be  exccflively.di^cuU.  It  ap- 
^artd  aHb,  that  the  camp  of  thfi  Amertcaot  on 
Long  inand  was  fo  ftroQg«  that  it  coiiki  not  hayc 
t)een  attacked  with  any  probabilk|r  of  fucctis,  af- 
ter their  defeat  Ia  J7769  withoat  cillery  and  o- 
ther  AecelTary  preparMions.  In  every  inftattcft 
therefore^  tne  general's  oondud  was  ihown  to 
lave  been  the  ifE^oft  eligible  and  judicious  poffible. 
Thefe  fa^^s,  however,  being  dire^ly  oppinfite  to 
what  the  ttinidcy  wUhpd  to  appear^  cowitVjr  evi. 
^eoce  was  bfouglit  in^  prith  a  view  to  invalidate 
tbff  te^^n^ony  of  the  very  ire^^^^c  witne|Eirs  a- 
bove  m^uioned.  In  thjs  b^IiDefs  ony  two  were 
rasfnined,  yi^.  nnajor-^ncial  Robertros,  and  Mr 
Jofeph  Galloway  an  American  refugjcre.  From  the 
evidence  of  Mr  Galloway  efprciaUy*  U  appeared 
that  the  condu^  o{  general  Howe  had  not  been 
MnexceptioBablej  that  the  greater  parJ  o^  Uic  A* 
mericana  were  ffieiH^y'to  the  caufe  of  BrUain^ 
tkat  th%  country  was  not  lb  /ull  of  o1>ftn]^ionft  aS 
had  bccQ  reprefented(  woods  snd  foreft«  bein|g 
po  pbftru^ioas  t^  ih^  marchiag  o^  armies  in  as 
iftany  c«lumi^  as  they  pfeaied  $  that  (bldiers  might 
^arry  brovifions  for  to  days  On  their  backs,  &c. 
Though  90  ftreCs  could*  jble  (aid  upon  fuch  extra- 
vagant »Stri\on9f  proceeding  either  from  igno- 
rance or  fomethiog  worft,  yet  they  anfwcred  tke 
porpofes  of  mini^»  by  procraftination,  aod  by 
prevcQtiog  the  difagreeabk  truths  aboveiBentioa- 
cd  &om  ftriking  the  mj^ds  of  thj^  public  too  4(X^ 
cibly.  The  event  of  thia  Inquiry,  however,  en- 
CQuraged  general  Burgi^ync  to  inAR  for  an  exami- 
siation  ef  hts  condu^ ;  which  indeed  ^ad  been  Co 
vfntoercifuUy  cenfured,  that' even  the  ttiinifters'  b#- 

fan  to  think  hie  had  filtered  too  nnicb,  and  ^hat 
e  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vindicate  himfelf.  He 
w^'s  accordingly  permitted  to  bring  witnt^es  in 
^h  own  behatf ;  and  ffom  the  molt  rcfpt^a1>le  le- 
vidence  it  apt>earedi  that  he  had  adrd  the  part 
both  of  a  gen/cral  and  foldier  ^  that  the  f  ttachmitnt 
*of  his  army  to  him  was' ib  great,  that  no  dangers 
or  dtflTtcpl^s  could  fhafae  k;  and  fhat^ven  when 
all  theh-  paitenct  and  enrage  vfcre  mefTe^ual, 
<hey  were  ftfll  ready  to  pbey  his  Commands,  And 
^te  witli  arms  in  their  baiids.  A  S^eat  npmber  of 
Other  particulars  relating  to  liis  expedition  were 
(ftlfo  clearpd  op  entnxly  to  the  honour  of  the  ge- 
neral, «tMl  icveral  chnrgen  againft  him  were  totally 
fefttted.  It'appemredy  liJEewife,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans,  fsr  from  heiv^  the  contemptible  poltroons 
they  had  been  called,  were  inti(9)id  aqd  refolute. 
lAfter  the  refig^atiOii  of  admiral  Keppel,  (he  com- 
fBa^td  of  the  Channel  fleet  was  beftowed,  'tl^ough 
Aot  without  vioUsht  debates,  on  Sir  Charles  Hm^ 
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took  place  this  year.  See  St  iiiw  Ik 

quarrel,  like  that  with  France^  was  foratslh 

mated  by  the  Spaniih  miaiftcr  pa  the  ifi  d 

June,  1779;  ^^  ^'^  ^'^  ^^^  vpasattcadcdoiik 

new  but  ine^cdual  propoCds  of  an  accoaoodii 

tion  with  Am^.rica,  and  rempvsl^oS  the  auoln, 

Th^  ioKninent  danger,  however,  to  which  tk 4 

tion  was  now  expoied,  required  a  Tigorou  a& 

tion,  and  various  pfc^fts  for  its  internal  idaa 

were  laid  before  the  parliaioent.    The  pnsc^d 

of  theii!  were  the  ralfing  of  volunteer  coBiped 

to  be  added  to  the  raiments  of  militia  bdttpJ 

to  the  counties  wherv  they  were  raiied,  »d  ik 

augmenting  the  luimber  of  militia.    The  iau 

was  judged  unadviiabk,  on  account  of  theaectf 

fity  thefe  would  be  to  fend  a  great  nttakberotii 

gular  forces  out  of  the  kingdooH  which  wesliiB 

quire  new  Applies  of  recruits ;  and  the  iaaai 

of  tb'e  imlitia  might  prove  detrimental  to  tlkfl 

cruiting  (eryice.    The  fpint  and  magnasiBtitfi 

played  on  this  occafion,  however,  did  the  li^ 

honour  to  the  national  chara6(cr«  and  isByjiifi 

Ge^  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  itiflp 

lence  and  yaiour^  All  parts  of  the  kingden  iisdi 

ed  aduated  by  a  laudable  scsd  to  Goncsrisefl 

ineafure  heceflafy  for  its  defence  ;  laripe  Eib«m 

fubfcribed  hy  p<fpple  of  ranfc  and  affi«»c(;ai 

compani^es  were  r^aifed,  and  regimcBts  kiaA 

with  fuch  a]aci7ty  as  quick Ijr  baoilbed  all  i(V> 

^enfions  fo^  the  ufety  of  the  kingdoB.  Oti 

other  hand,  the  French,  bow  tkiokiitt  thcsttl 

fecure  of  yi^or|r  by  the  acce^&oo  fit  the  ^ 

ftrengtt  ^f  Spaiti  to  their  capfe,  bejas  totdoi 

then:  plans  oi  conque/l.    A  ii|iiadroB  vac  M 

drt  under  the  command  olf  tBe  nMrquii^ia 

dreull,  deigned  to  ^infiDtcr  the  iect  caofloi 

by  D'£ftaing.    But  before'  its  procecdkif  iatn 

an  attack  was  made  on  the  Britkk  (ettkaoiH 

the  nvefs  Senegal  apd  Gambia  in  Afrks.  T^ 

were  eafily  conqueird ;  sUkI  00  this  ocodkai 

French  quitted  theif  own  i0and  of  Goree,  «kt 

was  very  foon  after  taken  poAfenion  of  h?  Sirfl 

ward  Hughes  in  hit  way  to  the  EaA  ladici.  Td 

unimportant  and  diAant  conqucfts,  howmk 

ing  infufficient  to  produce  a^y  grdatsdntf  it4 

refolved  to  ftrike  a  bk)W  nearer  opoK*  hyt^M 

^jueft  of  Jerfey  and  Guemfey.    4"  «*^<*f  * 

accord'mgly  made ;  but  with  fo  little  kxxxkM 

not  a  fi^le  man  coukl  be  di^mhaiM  ^^ 

iriand  they  intended  to  conqMr.   The  cnuvp^ 

however,  proved  indif«6tly  of  grctt  fcn»cf  »• 

caufe  of  America*    A  Jleiet  of  400  nenlusM 

apd  tranfports  were  at  that  tim^  on  the  f(>B<l 

failing  for  New  Vork,  under  liie  condad  0^  ■ 

roiral  Arbuth^^H ;  but  ^lat  dSoeiv  hei^^eM 

«d  of  thfie  attack  on  Jorfey,  thought  k  hiiiictfl 

come  to  the  aOi^anGe  of  the  iftand  w**'^! 

on>ceed  on  his  voyage.    This  dcky  w»  ^^ 

\y  another,  occationc^  by  bad'weathsr}  A" 

tne  Wt,  which  was  ladeo  with  waritht  tomj 

fieceflarief,  did  not  aniire  till  tbeeod^fi^ 


#  brave  and  experienced  officer,'  but  now  advaii-   4md  feverdl  imponant  enterpn:(CH)i«icdtd  i>^ 
*,-^  t ^u^  w->  ^^.^A  c —  .u„  r.„_:.-    Henry  Clinton  «wre  of  courle  laW  «**•  " 


red  in  years,  Mrho  had  retired  from  the  fcrviise 
4>rith  a  defign  of  never  returning  to  it,  being  at 
llbht  time  govehior  of  Gi^nwidi  hofpiul.  The 
xImmcc  of  an  admiral  to  command  this  fleet  was 
^Bibw  of  the  greater  importance,  6n  account  of  the 
•ftCCciBoB  of  Spain  to  the  general  confederacy 


Frenob,  in  the  mean  time,  dctenninerfto 
ad  attempt  on  Jerfey ;  bik  Ibeir^adrt^  W 
attacked  by  another  onder  Sir  Ja»«  ^^x 
was  driven  alhore  in  a  fiasaU  bay  ot  theooilt^ 
Normandy,  under  cover  of  a 


L 
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wcft  poHii«d  by  the  Br^tHh  tomtntndcr, 
Gkoced  the  battery,  took  2  large  frignte  of 
iB»,  with  two  rich  prieci,  and  bvmrd  two 
'  frigatet  and  litTerAl  other  TeflVU.   Thus  dif- 
iocfd,  they  next  formed  a  proje^  of  inYadinir 
t  Britfin  itfelf ;  and  their  prepaianont  for  it 
To  formidable,  that  they  excited  a  confider- 
ahrm  in  Britain.    Not  onlv  %v«re  the  beft 
M  in  the  French  fenrice  marched  down  to  the 
I  of  the  Bnttlh  channel,  but  tranfports  were 
ded  in  great  numbers,  and  many  general  offi- 
uxunoted,  and  the  comnvanders  nAmed  by  go* 
nent.    A  jun^ion  was  forjrcd  bttwixt  tke 
:h  and  SpaniQi  fleets,  in  iplte  of  the  endea- 
i  uied  on  tbe  part  of  the  Britiih  to  prerent 
od  then  the  allies  made  their  appearance  in 
tritiih  ieaa  with  upwards  ef  ^  (hips  of  the 
bcfides  a  vaft  number  of  frigates  and  other 
d  fcflels.     All  this  formidable  apparatus, 
'ver,  ended  in  nothing  more  than  tbe  taking 
ingle  Oiip.    They  had  paflisd  the  Britiih  Beet 
r  Sir  Cbarles^lardy  in  the  mouth  of  the  chan- 
rithout  obferving  him.    Sailing  then  along 
oa&  of  England,  they  came  in  fight  of  Ply. 
h,  where  they  t4>ok  the  Ardent,  of  64  guns; 
which  they  retofoed,  witha»it  making  the 
lUempt  to  i:md.    The  Bmil^  admiral  made 
his  caininoe,  wtthout  oppoTition,  into  the 
»el,  on  thetr  quitting  k,  which  a  ftrong  eaib* 
wad  obliged  them  to  do.    He  endeavoured 
tioe  them  up  the  channel  in  pursuit  of  him ; 
^  great  ficknefs  and  mortality  on  board  tbehr 
I  as  they  gave  out,  obliged  them  to  retire,  in 
to  repair  their  (hips,  and  recruit  the  health 
rir  people.   Thus  ended  the  firft,  and  indeed 
neateft  exploit  attempted  by  the  combined 
in  the  Uritiih  Teas.    An  annual  parade  of  n, 
IT  kind  was  aflerwatxls  kept  up,  irhich  was  at 
ifly  appofed  un  the  part  of  the  Bnti(h ;  but 
k  leaft  aa  of  boltiiity  was -erer  committed 
:ber  of  tbe  channel  Heeta  againft  each  other, 
tgh  this  ill  Aicceia,  or  n^her  pnfinanimtty, 
vft  in  the  €«adii{t  of  the  comb'med  fleets, 
uch  that  the  Frenoh  themiiHves  were  aflia- 
»f  it,  the  appearapce  of  thesn  in  tbe  channel 
bed  qpp<mtion  with  «mch  matter  for  dedv 
•A.    All  ranks,  indeed.  Were  now  weary  of 
xaericao  war ;  and  evon  thofe  who  had  for- 
been  1^  moft  (anguine  in  -defnice  of  cocr- 
Mafurts,  oow  began  to  be  conTinced  of  their 
ity.    Tbe  calamitous  efl'e<fh  produced  by 
oatinuatioa  of  theie  meifures  had  by  this 
rendered  the  hr  greater  part  of  the  people 
dingly  averfi:  to  them ;  and  the  almoft  uni- 
wiftj  was,  that  the  opprcflive  bunkn  of  the 
ican  war  ihouki  be  caft  off,  and  the  whole 
^  ftrength  exerted  againft  thole  whom,  oo 
«t  of  our  irequent  ooniefts  with  them,  we 
eon  aocuftomed  to  call  our  fiirnira/ enemies, 
ih  the  Tery  expreilion  implies  a  Cstire  4ipon 
n  nature.   For  this  purpoie  the  national  fpi- 
niinncd  to  be  exerted  with  unabated  vigour. 
'.  fuma  were  fubArribcd  in  the  counties,  and 
iyed  in  ndfing  vokintcers ;  aflodattons  were 
iHtned  in  the  towns,  where  the  mhabrtanta 
*ed  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  in 
agtbemiehrestotheureoCarmt.   The  Baft 
^^oopaoy  uom  fioqpt  t||ctr  quarrel  wilb<ii»> 


niftry,  and  not  only  prefented  goveihreetit  witll 
a  fum  fuflficient  for  levying  6000  feamen,  but  it 
its  own  coft  added  three  74  gun  ftiips  to  the  na- 
vy. Adminiftration  veere  not  yet,  however,  weary 
of  their  plans,  which  they  fetmed  hicliped  to  pro* 
lecute«  and  did  proiipcnte,  as  long  as  the  nation 
would  fupport  them.  The  virulence  of  oppofition^ 
therefore,  ftiilcontinDed;aud -every  part  of  heking* 
dom  feemed  to  imbibe  tfoeir  ientiments.  Among 
other  charges  now  brought  againft  them  was  that 
of  miiapplying  the  national  force :— 100,000  men 
were  employed  for  the  internal  de^ce  of  the 
kingdom ;  which  being  much  more  than  fufiicient 
far  the  purpofe,  ought  therefore  to  have  been  dif* 
tributed  into  places  where  it  might  have  aded  to 
advantage.  Tbe  army  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  (hid^ 
amminted  to  500,000  noen ;  the  navy  to  300  fail, 
includmg  frigates  and  armed  vefiHs ;  20  million* 
had  been  expended  on  the  fervice  of  the  year 
i7*»9 :  and  yet,  with  all  this  force  and  trealurcv 
the  vtmoft  boafi  that  minifters  could  nuke  was^ 
that  tbe  enemy  had  hitherto  been  kept  at  bay» 
and  not  allowed  to  invade  Great  Britain.  Nor 
were  the  charges  lefs  heavy  ia  other  refpeAs. 
Veteran  officers  had  been  pafled  by,  to  make  room 
for  thofe  of  infcnor  merit.  The  difoontents  and 
miferable  ftate  of  Ireland,  (See  Ia£Ljiiii»,>  th< 
loflTes  of  tbe  Weft  India  iflands,  ftc  were  all  put 
to  the  account  of  minifters ;  and  ft  was  faid  that 
the  univerfal  cry  of  the  nation  was  for  thehr  diC^ 
miflion.  Their  incapacity  was  vow  viftble  to  e- 
vrry  body ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  nniverial  far- 
priie  how  they  durft  retain  their  places  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  general  defire  of  the  nation.  To  aH 
this,  miniftry  nrplted  in  a  refolute  and  determined 
manner,  denying  or  refuting  every  ctrcumftancci 
and  at  laft,  after  violent  debates,  gained  their 
point,  of  an  addrcfs  without  any  amendment  pnw 
pofing  their*  removal,  in  the  upper  houfe  by  8» 
to  41,  wid  in  the  lower  by  2s  S  to  134.  The  e- 
normous  cxpences  already  incurrrtd,  however* 
and  ftill  neceflary  to  be  incurred,  for  tbe  carry- 
ing on  of  the  war,  occafioned  fuch  a  general  1- 
larm,  that  H'wu  no  longer  poillbleto  refufe  coow 
pliance  with  ibme  fcheme  oif  econonnv,  or  at  Icaft 
giving  it  a  patient  bearing.  The  duke  of  Rtdi^ 
tnond  propofed  that  tbe  crown  fhould  <^t  the  ex- 
ample, and  moved  for  an  addrefs  to  this  purpolc  1 
but  the  motion  was  loft  by  77  to  36.  The  eaK 
of  Shelbume  next  undertook  the  dkcufiioii  of  the 
fubjed  ;  and  having,  in  a  moft  elaborate  ^ech^ 
compared  the  expenoes  of  former  times  with  the 
prefent,  and  ihown  the  immenfe  difi)arity,  be  proh 
oeeded  to  (how  the  reafous.  Thefe  were,  that 
minifters  formerly  empAoyed  fewer  perfons,  an4 
obliged  them  to  be  content  with  fmaUer  profits. 
One  contraA^r  fupplied  all  tbe  troops  in  Ameri- 
ca during  the  laft  war,  and  his  agreement  was  tA 
lumifh  a  ration  of  provifions  at  6d. ;  but  lb  dllTc- 
rent  was  the  management  now,  that  the  ration  df 
provifkms,  inftead  of  6d.  coft  is.  One  perfon 
only  had  enjoyed  contraAs  to  the  amount  c^ 
r^3oo,oool. ;  «,yoo,oool.  had  paAed  through  tbe 
hands  of  another  contnAor  to  be  trasimhted  t6 
America :  hut  no  voucher  had  been  given  for  the 
expenditure  of  this  immenfe  fura  $  tbe  accounts 
bemg  conulned  in  a  few  lines,  accounting  for 
»«iOOol»  4a  VBtc  liofb  j0|0ool.  in  AnoUier,  &c. 
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Thus;  he  faid,  the  mintftry  acquired  a  moft  ud- 
bounded  and  unconftitgtional  inflnence  ;  and  ha- 
ving the  dangerous  power  of  expending  the  na* 
tional  treafure  without  any  check,  corruption  and 
venality  every  where  abounded.  He  moved,  there- 
fore, that  the  expenditure  of  thofe  va(t  ftims  an- 
nually funk  in  extraordinariea  (hould  be  brought 
vnder  f<«me  controul ;  and  that  to  extend  the  public 
cxpences  beyond  the  fums  granted  by  pariiatnent, 
VfM  an  tnvafion  of  itt  peculiar  and  exdutive  rights^ 
I'hough  this  motion  and  fomc  others  of  a  fimilar 
tendency  were  re)edtcd»  the  minds  of  the  people 
vere  far  from  bemg  conciliated.  The  opinion  t>e- 
£an  to  be  fo  general,  that  minifters  exerciicd  an 
unconftitutional  influence  over  the  reprefcntativcfi, 
and  that  this  influence  was  very  much  augmented 
within  thefe  few  years,  it  was  now  fuppoied  by 
many,  that  nothing  fhort  of  a  change  in  the*con* 
flittition  of  parliament  could  remedy  the  evil  com- 
plained oC  To  this  purpofe  a  petition  was  fra- 
med in  the  city  of  York,  on  the  30th  Dec.  1779, 
where  a  number  of  the  moft  refpcdtaMe  people  la 
the  county  had  aflemUed,  and  delegated  61  gen- 
tlemen as  a  committee  to  manage  the  correfpon- 
dence  neceiTary  for  carrying  on  t^e  delign,  and 
forming  an  aflbciation  to  fuppoit  and  piomote  it. 
In  this  petition  it  was  let  forth,  that,  ia  confe- 
quence  of  the  war,  the  public  4eU  «ras  greatly 
augmented,  taxes  increased,  and  trade  and  manu- 
factures much  affcdcd.  The  pro6u6on  attendiag 
the  war  was  complained  of;  and  parliament  was 
requefted,  previous  to  the  raifmg  of  any  new  tax- 
es, to  inquire  ioto,  and  corred  the  abufe  of  ex- 
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Mr  Burke,  for  iectxring  the  tndependcBcytfpi 
liament,  ,and  introducing  econumy  into  tbe  la 
0U8  departments  of  government.  This  pla,! 
mong  other  things,  propofcd  the  abolition  cf  a 
offices  of  treaforer,  comptroller,  and  cofort 
the  hoofehold ;  trealurer  of  the  chamber,  ilA 
of  the  houfehold,  the  board  of  greco  dotb,  ti 
fcvcral  other  places  under  the  fleward  of  the  M 
hold  ;  and  removing  the  great  wardrobe,  the  ia 
el  office,  the-  robes,  board  of  works,  iwl  tiicci 
branch  of  the  board  of  ordn;«oce.  Other  nin 
tions  were  alfo  propofed ;  but  though  the  ta? 
of  the  times  obliged  the  minifterto  admit  tbtU 
and  even  to  prvtend  an  approbation  of  tbe  jft 
he  meant  nothing  lefs  than  to  admit  it  b  iti  i 
extent,  or  indeed  in  any  part,  if  it  cook  be  pi 
vented.  When  the  plan,  therefore^  wkidil 
had  approved  in  general,  came  to  be  pvtiabi 
confidered,  he  was  found  to  be  detenDincd^a 
every  part  of  it.  The  general  temper  of  tbr^ 
pie,  without  doors,  however,  feemcd  now  tB* 
afit^^ed  many  oFthe  members  of  ptrHarwB*,! 
made  them  defert  their  old  ftandaid.  An«« 
mical  plan,  propofed  ia  the  houfe  of  kvikbr^ 
dtike  of  Shelburne,  was  rcje^ed  only  by  a  ^ 
ty  of  loi  to  55.  Thii  wat  the  fkroogtt  in 
tion  that  had  appeared  in  that  houfe  for  m 
years ;  but  in  the  lower  howfe  mitten  til  H 
worfc.  The  firft  proportion  in  Mr  ftirW*! 
was  to  abolifh  the  office  of  Iccretary  «f  faM 
the  colonies ;  and  the  at  moft  efibrts  of  waM 
could  prcfcrve  this  of!ke  oiriy  by  a  maporitrrfi^ 
to  201.  The  board  of  trade  was  aboliMbfH 
to  198 :  but  this  was  the  .only  defeat  feftaieil 


enfign,&c.  belonging  to  the  ve<Jmeooftftep«j 
fliuuM  not  any  longer  be  folo,  but  given  to<aB 
m  the  army  and  navy  on  half  pay,  and  of  155 
Handing  in  their  refpedive  lines  of  fcrvicf.  »J 
ill  fuccefs  was  very  mortifytng  to  Mr  torfaj 
had  expeded  to  fave  more  than*  a  lailliooa^ 
1y  to  the  nation.  Adminiflratiois  ho^cttnjj 
ftill  a  greater  defeat  to  meet  wkh,  than  vtejj 
had  experienced  in  the  abolition  of  tfce  bflwj 
trade.  The  6lh  of  April  17S0  was  the  ^ 
pointed  for  taking  into  confideiatioB  thf^ 
rous  prtitiofis,  from  hatf  the  kingdoea  of  Etjai 


penditure  in  the  public  money;  tO'reduoe  exor-     , ^ 

bitant  emoluments,  abolifh  imecure  places  and    miniftry  at  this  time;  all  the  reft  of  the  pl^ 
tinmerited  penfions,  and  apply  the  produce  to  the    reje^ed,  excepting  only  one  claufe,  hy  w*w 
exigencies  of  the  ftate.    This  petition  was  fol-    was  determined  that  the  offices  of  heotcB*^ 
lowed  by  others  of  a  fimilar  kind  from  27  of  the 
principal  counties  and  moft  of  the  lar^e  towns  in 
England.    The  moft  fevere  and  opprobrious  lan- 
guage was.ufed  in  the  county  meetings  with  re- 
gard to  the  minifiry  and  parliamenL    The  latter 
.were  reprefcnted  as  void  of  all  principle,  ready 
to  iacrifice  both  canfcience  and  reputation  to  tho^e 
in  power;  and,  in  ihort,  bound  by  no  ties  but  thofe 
of  the  moft  fordid  intt  rdl ;  ready  on  all  occaions  to 
enrich  themfelves  by  the  fpoils  of  their  country ; 
and  as  perlbns  to  whom  the  honour  or  intereft 

of  the  kmgdom  were  matters  of  no  conflderation.    ^^ ,  -.„ ^  -  . 

The  courtv  on  the  other  hand,  was  looked  upon  They  were  introduced  by  Mr  Danoiag  5  »**J 
as  the  receptacle  of  every  one  who  harboured  iH  very  elaborate  fpeech,  fet  forth  the  many  iW'J 
4leOgn8  againft  the  people  of  Britain,  and  where  that  had  been  made  to  hrtrodncereforoattoca 
so  body  ftood  any  chance  of  advancing  himfelf 
but  by  adulation  and  extreme  fervility*  The  e- 
mifTaries  of  An^erica  and  the  other  enemies  of 
Great  Britain  arc  iaid  to  have  been  a6ive  in  fo- 
menting theie  difcords,  which  at  this  period  aro(e 
to  an  height  unknown  for  a  century  paft.  The 
miniftry,  however,  continued  firm  and  undaunt>- 
ed.  Previous  to  the  taking  any  of  the  peti- 
tions into  cotilideratioD,  they  infifted  on  goin^ 
throueh  the  bufinefs  of  the  fupply,  by  detcmu- 
ning  the  ways  and  means ;  nociUd  either  the  auoi- 
ber  of  £ngli(h  petitions,  or  an  additional  one  frota 
the  ifland  of  Jamaica  fetting  forth  the  extreme 
danger  that  ifland  .was  in,  make  them  alter  their 
refolution  in  the  leaft. ,  At  laft,  in  the  beginning 
of  February  X7&O}  a  plan  w^s  brought  funvard  by 


economy  into  the  plans  of  government  TJ 
had  been  defeated  by  mmiftcrial  artifice,* 
thrown  by  mere  dint  of  numbers;  he  «b^ 
therefore,  and  moved  aa  a  refolution  of  the 
T^Hit  tbt  ir^t^ence  tftbe  erovm  bad  '^^^^ 
mcreafingt  and  ot^bt  to  be  dimtMi/ted»    W 
tion  being  earned,  after  a  long  and  vioknlOf^ 
he  next  moved,  that  the  houfc  of  cocitMa 
as  ^competent  to  examine  into  and  conw  » 
ki  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  lift,  a*^^?^ 
ibranch  oJF  the  public  revenue.    To  thM  **r 
was  added  by  Mr  Thomas  Pitt,  Ml  iM«* 
duty  of  the  houft  to  provide  an  »«®**f  .• 
effeanal  redrds  of  the  abufcs  com^^J^ 
the  petitions.     The  minH^ry  now  «<?^.^ 
nothing  futher  nu^t  hfi  4ooc  t^  ^  j;^ 
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b  was  the  temper  of  the  houfe,  that  both  thei 
tions  were  carried  without  a  divifion;  after 
ich  they  were  read  a  fir  ft  and  fecood  time,  and 
ecd  to  without  a  divifion. 
101.)  £nglanu»    history-  of,   unto  the 

KRID    riots    excited    ABOUT    THE    POPISH 

L.  Miniflry  bad  never  received  fuch  a  com- 
:e  defeat,  nor  ever  been  treated  with  (o  much 
crity  of  language.  The  news  of  the  proceed- 
J  of  this  day  were  received  by  the  pcopk  at 
T)  with  as  much  joy  as  if  the  moCi  complete 
ory  over  a  foreign  enemy  had  been  announ- 
.  Oppofitiouy  however,  though  mafters  of 
fidd  at  prefenty  did  not  imagine  they  had  ob- 
cd  any  permanent  victory,  and  therefore  reibl- 
to  make  the  moft  of  the  advantages  they  had 
led.  It  was  nooved  by  Mr  Dunning  at  the 
t  meeting,  that  to  afcertain  the  independence 
}ariiatitent,  and  remove  all  fufpicions  of  its 
ig  under  undue  influence,  there  ihould,  every 
00,  7  days  after  the  meeting  of  parliament^ 
2id  before  that  boufe  an  account  of  all  the 
I  ifl*ued  out  of  the  civil  lift,  or  any  other 
ich  of  the  revenue,  fince  the  laft  recefs,  (n  fa- 
r  of  any  of  its  members.  This  pafled  with  lit- 
lifiiculty ;  but  when  he  moved  that  the  trea- 
n  of  the  chamber  and  houfcbold,  the  coffer- 
comptroller,  and  mafter  of  the  houfehold^ 
1  the  clerks  of  the  green  cloth,  and  their  de- 
es, (hould  be  excluded  from  having  feats  in 
boufe,  a  warm  debate  enfued ;  and  the  motion 
carried  only  by  115  to  a  13.  This  was  the 
triumph  of  the  popular  party ;  their  next  mo- 
f  for  the  exclufion  of  revenue  officers,  being 
mn  out  by  %%4  againft  195.  A  laft  effort 
made  by  Mr  Dunning's  propofal  of  an  ad- 
i  to  the  throne  againft  proroguing  or  diffol- 
:  the  parHament,  until  meafures  had  been  ta- 
to  prevent  the  improper  influence  complained 
)  the  petitions.  On  this  occafion  the  debates 
e  long  and  violent ;  but  the  motion  was  loft 
54  againft  103.  Miniftry  would  gladly  have 
'oed  their  fnends  firom  the  vengeance  of  op« 
tion :  alleging  the  latenefs  of  the  hour^  it 
g  then  paift  midnight.  The  fpeaker  of  the 
k,  howex'cr,  perceiving  Mr  Fox  about  to  rife, 
!ed  that  the  houfc  fliould  remain  fitting ;  and 
the  deferters  from  the  popular  party  were 
lenmed  to  hear  their  condud  fet  forth  in 
terms,  as  perhaps  were  never  applied  on  any 
r  occafion  to  members  of  the  firitifh  fenate. 
I  Uft  vi(5lory  of  adminifiration  confirmed  the 
tisfadiqn  and  ill  opinion  which  the  people  had 
»ivcd  oF  the  mjyority  of  their  reprefentatives. 
an  in  the  height  of  that  ill  temper  which  the 
iu&  of  parliament  had  created  in  the  multi- 
,  that  thole  difcontents  brokeout  which  were  Co 
involving  the  kingdom  in  univerlal  defolation. 
hardlhips,  under  which  individuals  profeffmg 
Koman  Catholic  perfuafion  had  laboured  for 
/  years  in  England,  had  lately  awakened  the 
idcration  of  the  liberal  minded.  The  inutility 
impropriety  of  persecuting  people  from  whom 
a'  gcF  was  apprehended,  and  who  y\  ere  not  fuf- 
cd  of  dilTatibfa^ion  to  the  civil  conftitution  of 
country,  injuced  fcveral  perfons  of  rank  to 
irtake  the  procuring  them  relief.  The  cala- 
ct  of  the  times  bad  afforded  the  £oglilh  Ko- 
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man  Catholics  a  very  proper  occafion  to  manffefl 
their  attachment  to  government.  They  prefented 
a  moft  loyal  and  dutiful  addrefs  to  the  ksngycon- 
tatning  the  ftroiiffcft  affurances  of  affedion  and  6* 
delity  to  his  pcrlon  and  the  dvil  government  of 
this  cQDotry.  **  Our  exclufion  (iatd  they)  frpjtn 
many  of  the  benefits  of  that  conftitution,  has  not 
dimini(hed  our  reverence  for  it-  We  behold  with 
(atisfad^on  the  ^licity  of  our  fcHow  fubjedts ;  and 
we  partake  of  the  general  prol^rity  which  refulta 
from  an  inftitutioft  fo*  full  of  wifdom.  We  have 
patiently  fubmitted  Co  fuch  reftrididns  and  dif« 
couragements  as  the  legiflature  thought  expedients 
We  have  thankfuUy  received  Asch*  relaxations  of 
the  rigour  of  the  laws,  as>  the  milonefs  of  an  en- 
lightened age,  and  the  benignity  of  the  Britilh  go^ 
vemmei^t,  have  gradually  produced ;  and  we  fub* 
miflively  wait,  without  prefuming  tofuggeft  either 
time  or  meafure,  for  foch  other  indulgence  as 
tkofe  happy  cau^s  cannot  fail  in  their  own  fe^ 
fon  to  effedi.  We  beg  leave  to  affute  yotHr  ma« 
jefty,  that  our  diffent  from  the  legal  eftablifliment 
in  matters  of  religion  is  purely  conlcientious ;  that 
we  hold  no  opinions  adverfe  to  your  DAajefty's  go-^ 
vemment,  or  repugnant  to  the  duties  or  good 
citizens ;  and  we  truft  that  this  has  been  (hown 
more  decifively  by  our  irreproachable  coodud  for 
many  years  paft,  uiider  arcumftances  of  public 
difcountenance  and  difpleafure,  than  it  can  be 
manifefted  by  any  declaratioii  whatever.  In  m 
time  of  public  danger^  when  yoor  majefty's  fub- 
jeds  can  have  but  one  intereft,  and  ought  to  have 
but  one  wifti  and  one  (entiment,  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  affure  your  majefty  of  our  unreferved  af- 
fection to  your  government,  of  our  unalterable  at- 
tachment to  the  caufe  and  welfare  of  this  oUr  com- 
mon country,  and  our  utter  deteftation  of  the  de- 
figns  and  views  of  any  foreign  power  againft  the 
dignity  of  your  crown,  and  the  Cikty  and  tran- 
quillity of  your  fubjeds.  The  delicacy  of  our  fi- 
tuation  is  fuch,  that  we  do  not  prefume  to  point 
out  the  particular  means  by  which  we  may  be 
allowed  to  teftify  our  leal  to  your  ouyefty,  and 
our  wilhes  to  ferve  our  country ;  but  we  entreat 
leave  faithfully  to  affure  your  majefty,  that  we 
Hull  be  perfedly  ready,  on  every  occafion,  to  give 
fuch  proofs  of  our  fidelity,  ami  the  purity  of  our 
intentions,  as  your  majefty's  vrifdom  and  the  fenfe 
of  the  nation  (hall  at  any  time  deem  expedient/* 
This  addrefs  was  preiented  to  the  king  on  the  ift 
of  May  1778,  and  figned  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  eaHs  of  Surrey  and  Shrewibury,  the  lords 
Stourton,  Pctrc,  Arundel,  Dormer,  Teynham, 
Clifford,  and  Linton  ;  and  by  163  commotters  of 
rank  and  fortune.  The  only  obftacle  was,  the 
difficulty  of  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  the 
lower  claffes,  who  would  probably  condemn  the 
indulgence  ihown  to  the  people  of  a  perfuafion, 
which,  when  powerful,  bad  been  extremely  into- 
lerant, and  which  therefore  they  had  been  taught 
to  look  upon  with  horror  and  deteftation.  But 
notwithftanding  the  prepoffeffions  of  the  people, 
it  was  determined  by  fevcral  individuals  of  liberal 
fcntiment8,toefpoufe  their  caufe  as  far  as  it  could 
be  done  coiififlenily  w  ith  the  principles  of  the  con- 
ftitution and  the  jjcner^l  temper  of  the  times. 
Their  being  pairutn'cd  by  Ibme  of  the  principal 
leadei«  in  oppjQiion,  was  a  cucumUancc  greatly 
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as  it  (howcd  that  tlioiS*,  wtio  pro-    or  ifKHrpAlf  in  tlits  kingdom.  Thqr  ivcfe  1^ 

ly  to  profefsh  that  they  made  the  afowfesi  | 
cl^mtioils  with  the  uttnoft  fincrnty,  and  et 
ftridteft  and  plaineft  roeawpg  of  the  v^iu 
fanguage  of  the  teft,  withoiit  harboonnjavi 
eret  peribafion,  that  any  ^fpcnbddon  fnim  ~ 
or  any  other  authority,  could  xqvk  or 
them  from  the  obligation  contra^cd  hrttii 
or  dcdare  it  nni  and  Toid."  The  od ' 
Oiowfl  the  Roman  Cathblks  fn  £ng!«k! 


in  thc^r  («?oar 

Mtd  to  be  the  nM>ft  itrenuoofffHends  to  the  free- 
4om  and  contHtutimi  of  this  country,  did  not 
ifliagine  they  would  be  endangered  by  treating 
the  Roman  CathoKci  with  more  lenity  than  they 
Jkad  bitbcfto  experienced.  About  the  middle  of 
hUj  Sir  Ocorge  Savflle  made  a  motion  for  the  re- 
peal of  fome  penakies  eoaacd  agafnft  them.  He 
grounded  hia  motion*  on  the  neccAty  of  vindica- 
ting the  honour  and  idBerting  the  true  princlpleaQf 


thcProteftant  reUgioiiy  of  which  the  peculiar  merit    raged  thole  of  th^  (ame  perfmftnn  of  Scotboi 


waatoadiMttof  noperftcutioo.  It  iH  became  the 
vmMktm  cii  fuch  a  rc^ffioft  to  be  gtiilty  of  that 
Intoleraaee  w(  A  which  tney  reproach  others.  The 
ftatotct  he  meant  to  repeal  were  fuch  ai  gave  oc* 
eaioa  to  dacda  that  wefe  a  difgrace  to  human  oa- 
ture»  by  ineidng  relationt  to  diveft  themfelvea  of 
the  feeKngt  of  humanity,  and  by  encouraging  the 
r^acity  of  informers.  He  lepreifented  the  addrefs 
•boiie  quoted  aa  a  full  proof  of  the  loyal  di4>oli- 
lion  of  the  Roman  Catholic8»  and  a»  an  unfeigned 
tcftimony  of  the  fbundne^  of  their  political  prtn- 
ciplet.  In  order,  howetcr,  to  filence  the  ob}ec^ 
lioot  of  tbofe  who  might  fufjpeA  them  of  duplld- 
tyy  a  tcft  was  propofed  of  fo  binding  and  folemn  a 
nature,  that  no  man  could  be  fbppofed  to  imagine 
that  any  authority  could  annul  its  efficacy.  The 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  ftatntes  to  be  repealed 
were  laid  before  the  houfe  by  Mr  Dunning.  By 
theic  (tatutes  it  was  flaade  felony  in  a  foreign  cler|y* 
man  of  the  Roman  communion,  and  high  treafon 
In  one  that  was  a  native  of  this  kingdom,  to  teach 
the  doArines  or  perform  dirine  fenrice  according 
to  the  rites  of  that  church :  the  eftates  of  perfons 
educated  abroad  in  that  perfuafioo  were  forfeited 
to  the  next  Proteflant  hetr ;  a  fon  or  any  other 
neareft  relation,  being  a  Proteitant,  was  empower- 
ed to  take  pofV^Aon  of  his  own  fhther^s,  or  neareft 
of  kin's  eftate,  during  their  lives ;  a  Roman  Ca^ 
tholic  was  diiablcd  from  acquhing  any  legal  pro- 
perty by  pufchaCe.  The  mildners  of  the  Britifh 
govemrocnt  did  not  indeed  countenance  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ^verities  enaded  by  thefe  ftatutes ; 
but  fttll  the  pofpe^  of  gain  fal^e^ed  every  roan 
of  the  Roman  perfuafion  to  the  ill  n^KC  of  -infor- 
mers t  as  on  thehr  evidence  the  magiftrates  were 
bound,  however  unwilKng,  to  carry  thefc  cruel 
tat^  8  into  execution.  In  confi^uence  of  thefe  re- 
prtfentations,  the  motion  made  in  favour  of^he 
koman  Catholics  was  received  vrithout  one  dtfren* 
ting  voice ;  and  a  bill  in  purAiance  to  its  intent 
was  brought  in  and  pafled  both  houfes.  The  teft 
or  oath  by  which  they  were  bound  was  conceived 
in  the  ftrongeft  and  molt  expreffive  terms.  They 
were  enjoined  to  fwear  allegiance  to  the  kine's 
ptrfon  and  family,  and  to  ahji^re  efpecially  ttK! 
pretcnHons  to  the  crown  affumed  by  the  perfon 
called  Cbariej  IIL  They  were  tO  declare  their 
difbelief  and  deteftation  of  the  following  pofitions: 


hope  for  a  fimibr  reHef.  Several  geittleiDC!)  i\ 
tiation  of  great  rank  and  cbara^ter,  and  vbo 
members  c»f  parliament,  expieCedthdr 
wtfhes  that  k  fhoold  be  extended  to  tfaenc 
and  declared  thei^  intention  to  bring  is  a  *I! 
that  purpof^^  the  following  feffion.  Tbrdd 
y/fnB  approved  by  the  general  affemblyof  tbed: 
of  Scotland ;  who  rcJeAed,  by  a  m^ortj  cf 
left  than  loo,  a  remonftranoe  that  hi^  benp 
pofed  againft  it.  In  confeejuen^  of  tbc£:  ix 
rag  appearances,  a  petition  was  prepaid  ^^ 
Nament,  in  behalf  of^the  Roman  Catholics  c  S 
land.  But  theic  expedations  were  (boo  (br^ 
A  pamphlet  was  pubtifhed  againft  the  do£- 
and  profeffors  of  the  Popiih  religioa,  wli* 
preiented  them  as  the  common  foe3t:>Bsk 
and  the  dilturbers  of  all  ftates  \  and  thii  beisf  < 
culated  among  a)f  dafl^,  raided  a  tmmbcr  tit 
mies  to  the  intended  petition.  The  o^ 
was  at  f^  chkly  conduced  by  iboie  pc^ 
Edinburgh,  who  affum^  the  title  (rfaDwE 
efComj^tmdente  fir  the  Proteflant  rstgr^:: 
under  that  denomination  correfponded  »Ji 
thofe  who  coincided  whh  their  opioioiiSyis^t 
formed  a  very  large  propHortioti  of  the  peBjA 
Scotland.  As  the  committee  at  'Edinburi^  t 
its  reHdence  in  the  capital  of  the  khipte  ■ 
deemed  to  confift  of  perfons  of  the  DrS  o 
tance,  it  dircdcd  in  a  manner  the  motion  ^ 
the  others.  The  perTom  who  msie  optiusca 
mittee,  however,  aded  fixnn  no  mcaooraK!^ 
nary  views ;  they  aimed  only  at  the  prtfena 
of  the  Proteftant  rdigicra,  and  tlw  hTjcfW 
their  country;  Iwth  which  they  conccrwifi 
in  danger,  from  the  indulgence  of  gofenacflS 
tndtvickials  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pcrh^ 
Aduated  by  thefe  ideas,  they  exerted  thcEi^ 
with  fo  much  a^tvtty,  that  ttie  priiidpal|ci 
men  of  the  Catholic  perfuafion  tbougmitR7 
fite,  for  their  fafety,  to  convey  an  itidas^ 
the  Britifh  miniftry,  that  they  were  ddka^i 
drop  the  application  they  bad  propofed  to  ci 
for  an  indulgence  fimrlar  to  that  which  bibd 
granted  to  their  fellow- fubje As  in  Enghndo^^ 
fame  communion.  They  poblifhed  iiSok^ 
newfpapers,  the  reprefrntatton  thef  hadmai' 
miniftry ;  hoping  thereby  to  coovidcc  the  p^ 
that  they  were  lincerely  defirons  to  remote* 
caufc  of  dilTatbsfadion  on  their  own  account,^! 


•*  That  it  is  lawful  to  put  individuals  to  death  on    ^^ 

pretence  of  their  being  heretics ;  that  no  ffiith  is  fnbmit  to  any  iocoovcniency  foonet  than  ocofc 
to  be  kept  with  heretics ;  that  princes  excommu-  difturtwincc.  But  matters  wcxe  now  joef  tj 
-nicated  by  the  pope  and  council,  or  by  the  fee  of  far  to  be  conciliated  by  any  means.  Oi  tt<  * 
Rome,  or  any  other  authority,  may  be  depofed  Feb.  1779,  the  populace  began  an  attack  Bp^*^ 
or  murdered  by- their  fubje^s  or  by  any  otheri* ; 
thit  the  pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  pre- 
late or  tovereigti,  is  intitlcd  to  any  temporal  or 
cuiljuril'dittioa  or  pre  cmincncei  either  dhx^ly 


r 
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unfiniflied  houfe,  jiift  built,  by  a  Rom«nCk^# 
bifhop,  which  was  intended  to  contaio  a  ^^ 
worihip,  and  committed  it  to  the  fhinrt.  j^ 
next  day  gutted  another  bottle  in  BlackfivnW^^ 
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I  bd  aifd  A  pijpifh  chapd  ;  after  vthkh  they 
te»ie4  t^  vent  thdr  Tcftuimint  or  fcvcol  in* 
of  Ifat  prrfuafioiij  by  deflraying  thdr 
Tht  next  tjbjrda  ot"  !h€tr  vcngreancc^  were 
I'pthf)  bad  p;itMniicd  the   Roman  Ci<tholic«* 
I  bff«t  tire  houlcji  of  Prindpal  Rube  rift  jti  and 
''i/l  btii  an  hearirip  of  tbo  intctitiona  of 
th<^  frifiirja  of  hoSh  canrit;  to  theif  4f- 
^in  fuch  numtjcr?,^nd  fa  wdl  prtp^red  ti>  re- 
liry  fil'thc  populace*  ihii  Uity  Hid  not  tbrc 
ifc  th^  viukiice  tbiy  bad  prt^JneditAted. 
''  an  I'nd  lo  ihe  attempts  of  the  mob«  at  E- 
Bm  the  fprntr-fdifTatisfj^iosi  at  tire  in* 
f  irtteiuletl  to  the  Roui^in  C^Lht>l)cs  fUlf  re- 
[ftn  f ij II  force*  Mini ftry  w c re  fu p pi i kd  t u  h ar  ♦ 
ct  JctcrmiTiation  to  ntjdcrrtiiiiL"  the  Vt&- 
tilRion,and  to  In  trod  tier  pciptry  ;  And  Itud- 
iOTJufequcncc  with  the  moft  outragttjiis  invcc- 
IK  By  dcj^ecs  the  iame  fpitit  was  communica- 
,|io  p«rt  of  the  Englith  nation.    The  cry  ag^lnrt 
m  became  daily  more  loud  amofij,^  tbr  inferior 
.and  that  inveteracy  which  had  fublidcd 
u*  many  yeari,  Wgari  to  revive  in  as  priwtrr- 
LTce,  ^$  if  the  Tiatixjn*had  been  a^ualEy 
iht  impend iTig  tcrrurs  of  the  inQuifitioiu 
u«»3  were   added  tht  kcttt  ftjirs  of  others, 
%  rmigined  it  confiftffnt  with  gix>d   policy  to 
f^'^mgc  3  religion,  from  the  profeflors  of  which 
'■^  danj^tr  bad  accrued  to  the  conflltutkm 
coufitry  in  former  times.     Tbelc,  though 
"r  to  ;di  a£ts  of  violence,  thought  it  ncct  Oary 
"I'  3ilive  the  anil  pal  hy  to  it  j  and  by  no  a  eana 
"  the  h^il  willmf.it f*  to  f  rant  any  further 
a*'C  lh;aj   U   bdd  hitherto   experienced.—" 
his  rriolivc  they  were  of  opinion j  tftai  a 
lian  of  the  Uw$  tiiiiOt'd  iigaififl  k,  thoy^h 
unauthorifedi  was  lufEcient  to  remove 
tinis  of  harfhnefs  m\d  uppienjon  on  the 
'^tlie  Ivom^n  CathoSit^i  and  they  looked 
rnal  ftaittte;»  att  a  reqtrhte  bar  to  cofj^ne 
Jt*m  the  bound  I  of  ft>brni/l]ori.    Thus,  a 
\!Wu  formed  m  Lotutotij  w.htch  tocjk  the 
Pfiitcjiant  jI^u,  ioiiQ/i,  of  which  loixl 
Im,  who  had  rer-dercd  IiimfeJf  con- 
lyw-  r,,  ^^oiland,  by  hit  oppo6tioD  to  the  re^ 
■pi  elected  ptrfidtnt ;  and  it  now  prepared 
Hbadecififc  manner  a^i^ainA  the  rtA^iutioos 
PC  Ugifiature*     On  the  iglh  Md^y  17K0,  the 
rutmi  held  a  meeting  to  ktilc  in  wh,it  man- 
Lhey  OmiiM   prcJtnt  a  petition  to  tjic  hoiife  of 
moitj  .i^b.iiiift  the  lepeai  of  the  ptn*I  fbtote** 
nj(  Ipcech  wiiM  made  on  ihin  uci^^iion  by  rhifir 
stfem,  H  ho  rcpjcknti  d  the  Rtjman  perfusfioo 
linirpj:  j^r^und  rapidly  in  this  tomtiry  ;  tb«t 
WljF  Tfir  ihod  id  (topping  it»  pfojirefft,  wai  ttl 
p  ift'ith  a  fpifited  re  mou  ft  ranee  to  their  repnc- 
l|f tt,  and  to  tetl  them  in  plitn  and  refolut^ 
«i  llMi  they  Tftcre  determined  to  prcfcrve  theM' 
bill  frecdofTi  with  thtii  hvcs,  &c,     Thia  ha- 
Pe  Win|£  received  wtth  the  loudeft  applairre, 
kfted^tliat  the  whde  body  of  the  aifociatioii 
td  meet  on  the  %d  of  June,  in  St  Geori;e's 
H  10  o'clock  m  the  morningi  to  accuim- 
in  to  tb«  houfe  of  commoiu  on  the  dtli- 
'He  petitjon,  in  order  to  f^ti^fy  p.irlia[nent, 
-     humcfooi  ttibfenptions  Ig  H  wtre  real  and 
iadiou^,  it  it  hid  been  alkzed  thil  many  of 
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t  ne  m  were*  Thi s  lei ng  i» n ani moii Q y  s  tfent id  tq^ 
he  mfoi«ved  llvrm,  thalif  hefoundhirnfeif  itteiid* 
ed  by  fewer  than  io,ocot  he  would  not  pfcfenc 
tlie  petition.  He  tlicn  direfled  them  to  form  them- 
felvci  i«to  four  dlvif^ono  j  the  j ft,  ad.  aud  ^d,  td 
COD  (ill  oi  thofe  who  t»clonjfrd  to  tbc  City »  Wcfl- 
mmftcr,  and  Southward  *  the  ^\h  of  the  Scotch 
refidmta  m  Lnndon.  Thty  were,  by  wAf  of  dif* 
tlnaiiin^  to  -^'tivr  btne  c<x4juIcs  in  their  hiXu 
Time  day?  prevlou*  to  the  puefentattoij  of  the 
petition,  he  gave  nf»ilce  of  it  to  the  houfe,  md 
ati;uauiied  iL  with  rhe  manner  ift  which  ft  wai,tti 
tit  pfejVnted  ;  but  it  was  retdved  with  as  muc^ 
indiffercnc*!  and  uncoDcern  ai  *iil  hU  former  intt- 
matioiffi^  Oh  I  fie  a  J  of  June^  ahout  50  '>r  60,000 
man  atrembfed  iu  St  deoige^s  Fields.  They  drcwr 
Dp  in  toiir  f^Ji-ifate  divifian^,  aa  had  hca\  litreedi 
and  pFiK^eeded  to  the  parli^Rient  houfe,.  witti  lord 
George  Gordon  at  tnetr  head.  An  iintiicnic  roll 
of  parchment  was  Cp^rricd  befoic  them,  toniaiiiing 
the  primes  of  thofe  who  fiad  figned  the  petit  sun, 
6n  theif  way  to  the  hoafe,  they  l>tliavcLl  with 
great  pcaceabfenefci  and  decency  ^  but  ai  foon  ai 
they  were  arriredi  i^rea!  diftvirbanees  took  p1ace# 
T^e  rioters  began  by  compelJini;  all  the  mcr^ibert* 
of  hi^ih  hoii'Va  iliey  met  w ith,  lo  put  blue cock.idea 
in  their  baiw^  and  call  out,  **  No  Popery."  Thev 
forced  ftime  to  t;ike  an  oath  th^t  they  would  vot«: 
f<*r  iW  repeat  of  the  popery  a^,  as  they  flyled  tt# 
They  Treated  othcfs  with  yrcat  inJjgmty,  pofU«^ 
themlLhca  in  aII  the  avenucii  to  both  houfe^ ;  th^ 
doof*^  of  which  they  twke  endeavoured  to  break 
open.  Thdr  rajjje  was  chJei^y  dire^^ed  agaitifl  th«5 
metnbcrs  t^f  \hi:  houfc  of  lordnj  ieiferal  (if  wht^rii 
narrowly  efcaped  witH  their  litei,  Durjjt^' fhcfc 
dift\lTbinci:i|  lor  J  tlrorge  Gordon  tnovcd  tor  l*-ivc 
to  brini?  up  the  petition.  This  was  re^idily  gfantf 
ed  J  but  when  he  propo fed  it  thoold  be  taken  in% 
to  itjiimctJiate  c«irifideralii»n,  k  was  ftfenuouHjr 
opp*jfcd  by  almiifV  tht*  whole  houfe*  En  raited  «t 
this,  be  came  oiiL  fcverai  times  to  tile  people  dy» 
riii^  the  debatis,  acquaint ing  them  how  averfe 
the  honfe  appcircd  to  ^rmit  their  pctilioii*  4n4 
namirtj^  [.aitieitl  tt^y  thofe  who  had  fpoken  again^ 
it.  Several  member*  of  the  houfe  eitpoflulatcl 
with  him  in  the  warmefl  tcrnt^on  the  unjuftifiabte* 
neft  of  hiS  condud  1  and  one  of  his  rdationsi,  coL 
GordiYHj  threatened  to  rtiti  htm  throu^rh  the  mo* 
nH*ot  any  of  the  rioters  fhi^idd  force  thcif  way  in- 
to t  lie  houfe*  It  wA%  A»me  hours  before  the  hoyfe 
could  carry  on  its  ddibet^ltbtit  wHh  any  rcg^ulari* 
tyi  which  wa^  not  done  till  the  member  i  were  re* 
lievrd  by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  the  guards*  Or* 
der  being  refturcd^the  bufmcwfif  the  petition  wan 
refttnx'd  j  when  lord  Georijc  Gordon  told  thetri 
k  had  been  %tied  Hy  near  taOjOco  Britdh  Pnotd^ 
lant  fnhjeda/  He  thefcrote  mfifted  that  the  pcti* 
tlan  Ihotdd  tic  eonfidned  without  delay <  But  not- 
withttainJinj^  the  li/;n^'erll  with  which  they  were 
menaced,  and  the  proof  which  )hc  mover  of  tJig 
petition  hail  given,  that  no  means  fl^ould  be  lefc 
unemployed  to  compel  them  to  graid  ftp  the 
commotio  contioiied  imtfiirveable  it)  their  drttf ml- 
natkm,  Of  2s>4>  membcriir  theti  pielent  It)  Ih^ 
hi>ufe,  fiji  ooly  Tottd  tor  itr  In  the  mean  litnrp 
the  mob  had  difperfed  ibtmfeltei  ititi»  varioat 
parti  ill  the  t)ietrc^;joUi»,  where  they  dcisiuilidicd 
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two  Romifti  chapels  belonging  to  foreign  mintilers ;  council, 
and  openly  vented  the  moft  terrible  menaces  a- 
gainft  all  people  of  that  perfuafion.  On  the  4th 
of  June,  they  affembled  in  great  numbers  in  the 
Saltern  parts  of  London ;  and  attacked  the  cha- 
|>el8  and  houfes  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  that 
quarter,  ftripphig  them  of  their  contents,  which 
they  threw  into  the  ftreet,  and  committed  to  the 
flames.  They  renewed  their  outrages  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  del^roying  fererai  Romilh  chapels, 
and  dcmoHfhing  the  houfe  of  Sir  George  Saville, 
hi  rcfentmcnt  of  his  having  brought  into  parlia* 
fljent  the  biir  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Next  day  both  houfes  met  as  ufual ;  but  finding 
that  no  bufincfs  could  be  done,  they  adjourned 
to  the  19th.  During  the  6th  and  ^thofjune* 
the  rioters  were  abfohite  matters  of  the  metropo- 
fis  and  its  environs.  Some  of  thofe  who  had  been 
Concerned  in  the  demolitipn  of  the  cbape|s  belong- 
h%  to  foreign  minifters,  having  been  feized  and 
fent  to  Newgate,  the  mob  colic^ed  before  that 
prifon,  and  demanded  their  immediate  releafe. 
On  being  refiifed,  they  proceeded  to  throw  fire- 
brands and  all  kinds  of  combufltbles  into  the  keep- 
er's houfe  ;  which  communicated  the  fire  to  the 

whole  buildhig;  fo  that  this  immenfe  pile  was  foon  .  teaching  or  educating  the  children  of  Prpfdto^ 
in  flames.  In  this  fcene  of  confufion  the  prifoncrs  but  this  was  afterwards  thrown  out  by  the  irf 
tvcre  an  releafed.  They  amounted  to  about  300 ;  Nothing  could  have  happened  more  <^)per»^ 
among  whom  were  feveral  under  fentence  of  death.     "      .....         .  .    i. 
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On  the  19th  of  Jane,  both  himfa  trf 
again  according  to  adjournment.  A  Ipwcb  v» 
made  on  this  occafion  from  the  thron«,  >cqiaB^ 
ing  them  with  the  roeafures  that  had  been  urn 
in  confequence  of  the  difturbance*,  and  rfwwj 
them  of  the  utmoft  readinefe  to  cotcnr  is  v^ 
ever  could  contribute  to  the  (afety  aad  nah2» 
nance  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  people.  TV 
fpeech  was  highly  approved ;  but  the  con<Jjsfi  rf 
adminiftration  was  feverely  cenfured,  andcteprf 
with  unpardonable  negleft  for  not  caffiop  fa^ 
the  civil  power,  and  ennploying  the  mfcr  '^ 
due  time  to  obviate  the  rotftrhiefe  that  had  tei 
committed.  Miniltry  excufed  thcroiytes,fr« 
the  want  of  fufficitnt  fti<ngth  to  anfwer  afi  ^ 
demands  of  afliftancc,  that  were  made  dor?? tk 
fiots,  and  the  abfolute  impoflSbflity  of  (a^ipfrS^ 
them  till  the  arrival  of  troops  from  tbe  ccfsy 
The  various  petitiom  were  now  taken  istofl* 
fideration,  that  had  been  prefented  forthe^ 
of  the  aft  which  had  occafioned  thenots;!** 
houfe  continued  in  the  fame  mind.  Nercitwl 
It  was  thought  proper  to  yield  foroeitbat  to* 
prejudices  of  the  people,  by  pafling  a  W9  ferp« 
venting  perfons  of  the  Popifli  perfoa5<«  S* 


They  fct  fire,  in  the  lame  manner,  to  the  King's 
Bench  and  Fleet  prifons,  and  to  a  number  of  houfes 
belonging  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  terror  exci- 
ted by  (hele  incendiaries  was  fuch,that  moft  people 
hung  out  of  their  windows  pieces  of  blue  filk, 
which  was  the  colour  afTumea  by  the  rioters ;  and 
chalked  on  their  doors  and  (hutten  the  words, 
••  No  Popery,"  by  way  of  fignifying  they  were 
friendly  to  their  caufe.  The  night  of  the  7th  of 
June  concluded  thefe  horrors.  No  lefs  than  36 
different  conflagrations  were  counted  at  the  fame 
time.  The  bank  had  been  threatened,  and  was 
twice  affiled  ;  but  happily  was  too  well  guarded 
for  their  attempts.  In  the  evening,  large  bodies 
of  troops  arrived  from  all  parts,  and  came  in  time 
to  put  a  ftop  to  the  progrcfs  of  the  rioters.  They 
Fell  upon  them  every  where,  and  multitudes  were 
flain  and  wounded,  be/ides  the  numbers  that  pe- 
ri (hed  through  intoxicatbn.  It  was  not  until  the 
al^emoon  of  the  Sth,  that  the  people  began  to 
recover  from  their  conftemation.  During  great 
part  of  the  day,  the  dtforders  pf  the  preceding 
night  had  created  fo  terrible  an  ahrm,  that  the 
(hops  were  almoft  univerfally  (hut  up  over  all 
London.  The  melancholy  effe^s  of  mifgutded 
zeal  were  not,  however,  confined  folcly  to  Lon- 
don. The  outrageous  difpofition  of  the  populace 
was  preparing  to  aft  the  lik«  horrid  fcenes  in  o« 
ther  parts  of  England.  The  mob  rofe  in  HuTl, 
irifiol,  and  Bath  }  but  through  the  timely  inter- 

J)ofition  of  the  magiftracy,  thefe  placet  were  laved 
i-om  their  fiiry. 
(loa.)  England,    history  of,   unto  the 

INVASION     AND    CAPTURE    OP    St   EuSTATIt;s. 

On  the  fubfiding  of  this  violeift  commotion,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  fecure  lord  George  Gor- 
don. He  was  airefttd,  and  committed  clofe  pri- 
foner  to  the  Tower,  after  having  undergone  a 
long  eummatioa  bcfote  the  principal  lords  of  the 


for  the  miniftry  than  th*  riots  above  rebtt^;^ 
fuch  was  the  terror  occafioncd  by  tbciB,  ite* 
ardour  which  had  appeared  for  promotiag  ^ 
hr  meetings,  and  oppoling  the  tneafcresrfp 
vemment,  was  in  a  great  degree  fnpprcffed.  I* 
the  county  meetings  were  repftftrnted  is  t»^ 
a  tendency,  like  the  Protcftant  affodatiot  l 
bring  on  infurreftions  and  rcbeHtons.  Mgy« 
gan  to  confider  all  popular  meetings  as  «tw 
dangerous ;  and  among  the  commercial  ^  ■■ 
nied  people,  there  was  no  fmall  nuJ!*befi  '^ 
were  fo  panic- ftruck  by  the  late  riots,  that  ^' 
tention  to  the  principles  of  the  conftTtBti«  « 
over-ruled  by  their  extreme  anxiety  about  tbcfB 
fervation  of  their  property.  Indeed  the  Infsi* 
the  aflbciation  did  not  hefitatc  to  alle|T,  titf* 
riots  had  been  fecretly  encouraged  by  miaifcT»' 
produce  thefe  confequences :  as  an  evidcsff* 
which  they  appealed  to  the  trials  <^^^^^ 
among  whom  there  were  fomc  Roman  Ca:^ 
who  were  conviftedof  having  Crt  firetotk^vojj 
chapels ;  notwithftanding  which  they  w^  ^ 
fubjcfted  to  a  trifling  fine  ;  while  othrrs  ^ 
at  all,  more  guilty,  fufltred  death.  Betb^*J 
may,  had  it  not  been  for  thefe  events,  tk<«r' 
minifter  was  again  at  the  head  of  a  m^<^' 
parliament,  it  is  probable,  that  the  fpint  ot^ 
pofition,  which  prevailed  in  the  differert  f*J 
tics,  would  have  compelled  adrnmiftratiaa* ' 
have  made  fome  concefiions  to  the  P^^.  fj 
thefe  traniaftions  greatly  ftrengthened  the  1^ 
of  adminiftration,  and  rendered  iheexef^o* 
the  popular  leaders  much  leii  ^""*^^*^^|I 
popular  party  were  alfo  fomewhat  ^^^•'^J 
the  diflcnfiOns  which  took  place  among  w^^ 
the  county  meetings  and  fimilar  ^''^^^^ 
lative  to  annual  parliaments  and  other  P^*^?** 
gulations  propofcd  to  be  adopted.  In  tw^ 
prcffion  of  thefe  riots,  however,  the  ^^^ 
«f  the  military  without  the  i:o«niaiKl  ^^^ 
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f^ntc  became  a  matter  of  fufpicion  to  the  a  particular  ad  of  parliament  in  hit  favour.  The 
>ple  at  large.  In  the  houfe  of  lords  the  duke  idea  that  a  military  man  was  convertible  into  a 
Richroond  exprcfTcd  his  hopes,  that  fomc  of  Joldier  or  a  citizen^  as  royalty  might  move  its  (crp^ 


majcfty's  miaiflers  would  rife,  and  give  their 
li1iipt>  aifurances,  that  the  meafures  taken  to 
prcfs  the  riots,  which  were  defcnfible  only 
)n  the  ground  of  neceiBty,  would  b^  fo  dated ^ 
that  what  was  illegally  done,  on  that  ground, 
iltl  be  cured  by  an  adt  of  indemnity.    Various 
Lf  obfcrvations  were  thrown  out  relative  to 
kMjg*8  prerogative  and  military  law:   upon 
cii  lord  Mansfield  obferved,  that  ntilher  the 
{'s  prerogative  nor  military  law  had  any  thing 
o  wiili  the  condu«5t  of  government,  in  their 
cavours  to  quell  the  late  outrages.     All  n-.en, 
ill  ranks,   dtfcriptlons,   and   denominations, 
e  bound,  by  their  oath  of  allegiance,  to  mter- 
:  for  the  prevention  of  ztXs  of  high  trcafon,  or 
ny,  wherever  any  attempts  to  perpetrate  fuch 
les  Were  made  in  their  prcfence ;  and  were 
linaJ,  if  they  did  not  do  it.    In  the  whole  of 
e  proceedings,  therefore,  the  military  had  not 
d  in  their  technical  capacity  as  military,  but 
merely  exercifcd  their  duty  ai  civil   men, 
:h  they,   io  common  with  other  civil  men, 
both  a  right  and  an  obligiiion  to  exercife. 
:n  a  body  of  men  were  convened,  without 
«ding  to  the  adual  perpetration  of  treafbn- 
or  felonious  adls,  then,  by  a  claufe  in  the  riot 
the  prefence  of  the  civil  ma^idrate  was  he- 
JTi  before  the  nailitary  could  mtcrpofe  at  aH ; 
for  this  reafon,  that  as  no  ads  of  felony  were 
oaitted,  Lhcy  could  have  no  plea  in  the  civil 
i^cr  for  meddling  at  all.    But  by  the  (tatute 
of  the  country,  it  became  felonious  in  any 
bination  of  men  to  perfevere  in  that  combi- 
w,  after  the  riot  ad  had  been  read  by  a  juf- 
of  the  peace ;  and  this  being  done,  then,  and 
ill  then,  they  had  a  conllltutional  reafon  for 
mtcrpolitjon ;  namely,  the  privilege  and  duty 
ndcring  the  commilfion  of  felony,  ^yhcnever 
had  it  in  their  power.    This  being,  there- 
the  plain  voice  of  the  law,  his  lordfjiip  did 
K  how  any  prerogative  of  the  king  had  been 
ifcd,  nor  how  military  law  had  been  efta- 
d.    Nothing  had  been  done  out  of  the  regu- 
Hirfe  of  the  law,  and  no  power  had  been  af- 
1  by  the  foldiery  which  they  did  not  poifefs 
iJ  individuals,  and  not  in  thejr  technical  ca* 
r  as  members  of  the' military.    This  dodrine 
IT  from  being  agreeable  to  the  nation  in  ge- 
and  was  yerv  frcelv  ccnfured  both  in  newf- 
s  and  pamphlets.    It  was  admitted*  that  if 
rs  came  accidentally,  as  individuals,  to  any 
where  felonies  were  committing,  they  might 
:rc  as  well  as  others  of  the  king's  fubjedts, 
pieventioQ  of  them.    But  this  was  a  dif* 
cafe  from  that  of  bodies  of  armed  troops 
&nt  under  officers  commifiioned  by  the 
and  with  orders  to  a^  again  (I  riotous  and 
crly  pcrfons*  without  any  authority  frooi 
'il  migiftrate.    It  was  mamtained,  that  the 
lution  of  £ngland  knew  no  fuch  character 
icrccnary  ibldter,  at  the  fole  will  of  the  ex- 
c  power.    Soldiers  were  held  to  their  duty 
rs  which  afifeded  no  other  part  of  the  com- 
¥',  and  DO  foldier,  aa  fuch,  could  be  em- 
I  in  the  Icrvicc  of  the  coaftituiiooi  \ylthout 


tre,  was  a  novel  idea,  and  only  made  for  the  pre« 
fcnt  occaGon.    Mercenary  armies  were  undcr- 
flood  to  confift  of  men,  who  had  either  detached 
themfelves,  or  had  been  forced  from  civil  focie* 
ties.    Laws  were  made  ori  thofe  fuppofitions,  re« 
garding  their  liberties  and  lives,  fuch  as  no  mem- 
bers of  civil  fociety  could  fubmit  to.    Soldiers 
were  only  tolerated  by  annual  bills,  and  under  re- 
peated pretences  *,  and  the  very  idea  of  blendinr 
them  with  the  common  fufajeds  of  the  ftate,  and 
pving  perfons  of  their  defcription  a  right  of  judg^* 
ing  on  its  moft  important  occurrences,  would  have 
filled  our  anceflors  with  horror.  The  laws  tolera- 
ted an  army  for  certain  periods,  and  under  certim 
reftri^fttons;  but  there  was  no  law  which  admit- 
ted the  interference  of  the  military  in  any  of  the 
operations  of  civil  government.    It  was  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  late  atrocious  riots  had  rendered 
an  extraordinary  exertion  of  power  abfolutely  nc- 
ccflTary :  but  it  was  at  the  fame  time  contended, 
that  the  intcrpofttion  pf  the  army  in  thofi  out- 
rages, without  any  authority  from  the  civil  ma* 
giftrate,  was  an  a<5t  of  prerogative  unconflitution- 
al  and  illegal,  though  perfcdiy  feafonable  and  be- 
neficial.     The  public  fiftty  and  benefit  might 
fometimes  excufe  exertions  of  p  jwer,  which  would 
be  injurious  and  tyrannical  on  ordinary  occafions: 
but  the  utmoft  care  fhould  be  taken,  that  fuch 
exrraordinar)'  exertions  Ibould  not  be  eftablilhcd 
as  precedents,  which  might  operate  very  fatally 
to  the  conftitution.     An  a^  of  indemnity  to  the 
miniftry,  therefore;  on  acpount  of  the  necefTity 
of  the  cafe,  fliould  be  immediately  paffed.    But 
if  a  large  ftanding  army, was  kept  up,  and  the 
king  was  underftood  to  be  invcfted  with  a  power 
of  ordering  the  troops  toad  difcretionally,  when- 
ever he  fhould  judge  proper,  without  any  autho- 
rity from  the  civil  magi  ft  rate,  the  people  could 
have  HO  pofTible  fccurity  for  their  iiocrties.    In 
vain  might  be  their  appeals  to  the  courts  of  juf- 
tice  :  for  the  efficacy  of  appeals  of  that  kind,  in 
fuch  cafes,  would  depend  on  the  pleafure  of  the 
prince.    Many  were  filled  with  fimiJar  apprehen- 
fions,   and  alarmed  at  the  dangerous  precedent 
which  the  late  exertions  of  the  military  afforded, 
however  neceCTary  they  might  be  from  the  very 
Angular  circumflances  of  the  cafe.  Among  others. 
Sir  Gfeorge  Saville,  in  an  addrcfs  to  his  confHtu- 
ents  fome  time  afterwards,  declared,  that  he  con- 
fidered  them  as  **  fully,  effcdually,  and  abfolute- 
ly, under  the  difaetion  and  power  of  a  military 
force,  which  was  to  ad  without  waiting  for  the 
authority  of  the  civil  ma^iftrates."    A  letter  writ- 
ten by  lord  Amherfl  to  hcutenant-colonel  Twiflc- 
ton,  who  commanded  the  troops  employed  in 
London  for  the  fuppreflion  of  the  riots,  and  which 
was  underftood  to  be  an  order  for  difarmine  the 
citizens,  was  much  canraflcd  in  both  houfes  of 
parliament.    The  letter,  however,  was  denied  to 
have  fuch  a  meaning,  and  was  faid  to  be  levelled 
only  at  difordcrly  perfons  who  were  found  in 
arms.    It  excited,  neverthelefs,  no  inconfiderable 
alarm ;  and  was  an  inducement,  added  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  late  riots,  to  lead  a  great  number 
of  citizens  to  provide  themfelves  with  armsj  and 
©S^g  »  I  ,to 
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to  jDin  m  plans  of  milicarv-  alio  laHon,  that  the) 
fnipht  be  enabled  to  preterit  ihcmlrlvcs  and  the 
pty  from  violence  and  outrage,  without  any  fu- 
fuTc  ipterpofitioo  of  the  military.  Wf  now  re- 
turn to  tlic  operations  of  the  w;ir,  which,  not- 
uithftandin^  the  powerful  conf^jder^cy  againft 
preat  Britain*  feemed  to  he  rather  in  her  favour. 
The  Spaniards  had  begun  their  military  05>eration8 
|>y  the  ftege  of  Gibraltar,  bnt  with  very  little  fuc^ 
f:c($9  {(tc  Gi^RALTAR  j)  and  the  clofe  of  the  year 
1779  and  beginning  of  1780  wrrc  attended  with 
fume  confiderable  advantages  to  naval  Great  Pritain. 
On  the  J 8th  Dec.  1770,  the  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Hyde  Parker  in  ^he  Wed  Ipdit  s  took 
9  fail  of  French  merchant  (hips,  whijch,  with  fc- 
vcral  other?,  were  under  the  convoy  of  fome  (hips 

of  war.  Two  days  after  he  detached  rpar-admi-  ^0  (hips  of  the  line,  be(idc»  frigates;  wd* 
•  ral  Rowley  in  purfait  of  3  laigc  French  (hips.  Hifi  French  fleet  of  23  (hips  of  the  line,  and  (craih 
fucceis  there  has  been  already  mentioned,  {§  09.)  gates.  The  a6ion  began  a  little  J>efore  cfBt,d 
Mnd  about  the  fame  time  fcveral  other  vc/Tels  were  continued  till  about  a  quarter  after  4  P.  31  i* 
taken  by  the  fame  fquadron  commanded  by  Sir  Rodney  was  on  board  the  Sandwich,  a  91^ 
Hyde  Parker.  On  the  8th  Jan^  1780,  Sir  G.  B.  (hip,  which  b<'at  3  gf  the  French  {hipsootoifll 
Kodney,  who  had  been  intrufted  with  the  com-  liqc  of  battle,  and  entirely  broke  it.  Bottf 
pnand  of  a  fleet,  one  objed  of  the  dedinatton  of  waft  at  length  the  en:>pled  condition  <^  tbe S«l 
vhich  was  the  relief  of  Qibr^ilMr,  fell  in  with  fi  wjch,  and  of  feveral  other  (hip«,  that  it  «»n 
fail  of  Spanilh  (hips,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  poflible  to  purfue  the  French  that  night  «(Am 
fleet  was  taken,    On  the  1 6th,  he  engaged,  near  ' 


etum,  the  Prothfe,  of  64  guns  and  75c  eft 
On  the  10th  March,  there  was  an  adioo  istbt 
Weft  Indies  between  fotnc  French  aad  E^ 
men  of  war,  the  former  under  the  comtna&d  i 
Monf.  de  la  Mothc  Pi<5uct,  and  the  latter,  i* 
ing  part  of  Sir  Peter  Parker's  (<^u:idroQ,  ndtf 
that  of  toromodore  CortiwalHs-  The  c!^ 
mcnt  was  maintained  on  both  fides  with  grefl^ 
rit ;  but  the  French  at  length  ga«e  up  the  ccmAt 
and  made  the  heft  of  their  way  for  Cape Fn* 
cois.  Adm.  Rodney  having  arrived  ki  the  Wd 
Indtes,  and  tiken  upon  him  the  comtnaod  d  N 
majcfly's  (hips  at  the  Leeward  iflands,  aa  a*i 
happened  between  him  and  the  French  fleet  9 
der  the  command  of  count  dc  Guichco,  as  di 
17th  of  April.     The  Britifh  ft^uadroo  cocdM^ 


Cape  St  Vincent^  a  Spanilh  fleet,  confifting  of  ji 
Ihips  of  the  line  and  2  frigates,  under  Don  juan 
lie  jLangara*  The  Spaniards  made  a  gallant  de- 
fence ;  but  4  of  their  largeft  Ihips  were  taken, 
md  carried  into  Gibraltar;  vi^.  the  Phoenix  of 
^o  guns  and  700  men,  on  board  which  was  the 
admiral  Don  Juan  de  I^ngara;  the  Minorca,  of 
7Q  guns  and  600  men,  Don  Antonio  Oyarvide 
fLummander;  the  PrincelTi,  of  70  guns  and  600 
men^  Pon  Manuel  de  Leon  commander;  and  the 
pillgente,  of  7p  gunj  and  6po  men,  Don  Anto- 
i»io  Aboino^  commander.  Two  other  70  gun 
iU'ips  were  alfo  tak|:n;  but  one  of  them  was  driven 
«)n  (hore  on  the  breakers  and  loft,  and  the  other 
U'as  lik^wife  driven  on  (bore,  but  afterwards  re- 
covered. Four  ftijps  of  the  line  efcapcd,  and  the 
two  frigates;  but  two  of  the  former  were  much 
damaged  in  the  adjon ;  in  the  courfc  of  \yhich 
one  Spanifli  fliip,  the  St  Domingo,  of  70  guns, 
>ind  600  men,  yras  blown  up.  The  ^  men  or  war 
taken  were  remarkably  fine  fliips;  and  were  after- 
ivards  completely  refitted,  manned,  and  put  into 
the  Englilh  line  of  battle.    The  Spanifh  admiral 


the  greateft  difadvantage.  The  viaory  vnil 
deed,  claimed  on  both  fides  5  but  no  flup  «sl 
ken  on  either:  and  the  French  retired  to  (5*4 
loupe.  Admiral  Rodney's  (hip,  the  Siwi^d 
h&d  fufft^red  fo  much,  that  for  14  houn  ftf  ■ 
with  di^iculty  kept  above  water.  Of  the  W 
there  were  killed  in  this  engagement  110,  ffl^S 
were  wounded.  On  the  15th  May,  aoolte^ 
tion  happened  between  the  fame  commmdo*  i 
did  not  commence  till  near  7  P.  M.  ocif  »j| 
fliips  having  engag^rd,  which  were  foon  k^m 
and  the  whole  ended  in  nothihg  dedfive.  OfjJ 
Britiih  ^i  were  killed  and  100  wonnckd.  fl 
fleets  met  again  on  the  19th  of  the  Umc  iw 
when  another  aftion  enfued ;  but  this  ilfo  w^ 
nated  without  any  material  advantage  oa 
fide.  In  the  lad  engagement  47  of  the  1 
were  ):illed  and  193  wounded.  Accordisg  « 
French  accounts^  tne  total  of  their  loii  h 
three  adlions  amounted  to  ij8  killed  vd 
wounded.  It  was  a  very  unfavourable 
(lance  for  Great  Britain,  that  the  Frcwch 
have  fo  formidable  a  (!ect  in  the  Weft  Indies;  a 
this  great  force  of  the  enemy  was  aogi»cs*e^  1 


timf,  becaufe  he  was  informed  that  a  great  num 
bcr  of  Britiih  framen  were  then  prifpoers  in  Spajn, 
vrho  oiight  to  have  been  releafed.  However,  af- 
terwards re<:eiving  alf^jrances  th^t  thofe  ffiould  be 
immediately  fet  at  liberty,  he  releafed  the  Spani(h 
fidmiral  and  officers  upon  their  parole ;  and  the 
piifoners  in  general  were  tre;|ted  with  fuch  gene- 
fofiiy  and  humanityi  as  made  a  gre^it  imprelfion 

upon  the  coprt  of  Madrid  apd  the  Spanifli  nafion , ^.„^,  .„,.,  ^..^ 

M'hen  Adm.  Rodney  bad  fupplipd  the  garrifon  of  enjoyed  in  confequcnce  of  his  fpirit«l  sod  kit^ 
Gibraltar  with  proviflons,  ammunition,  and  mo-  able  exertions.  In  June,  adroiral  ^^^''Jj-S 
_  rcy,  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage  to  the  Wed  In-  commanded  the  grand  fleet,  took  ^'J?*^ 
i'«ck;  having  fcnt  home  part  of  his  fleet,  with  his  rperchant  (hips  bound  from  Port  ao  *"?^_, 
Spanifh  prices,  under  the  command  of  rear  admi-  Bourdeaux  and  other  ports  of  France  :ftc^  J^ 
)a1  Dijjby;  who  took  a  FrcnijU  man  of  war  ou  bis    a  very  important  and  unexpeded  cij***^ 


of  the  line.  They  did  not,  howerer,  a*^****^ 
pf  the  Britifli  iflands,  or  even  reconnoitre tbrlo 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Q.  B.  Roctoey.  *^ 
then  lay  at  anchor  in  Gros  lljet  bay.  Sb^-J 
deed,  was  thp  good  condud  of  ijiat  ^'"^^l 
fo  fenfibic  were  the  inhabitants  of  thcfc  jBh^ 
his  fervices,  that  the  houfes  of  alTtiDblyo^  j 
Chriftopher*8  and  Nevis  prefented  addrerc*  - 
him,  teltifying  their  gratitude  for  the  ^^"^ 
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k  by  the  Spaniards.  On  the  8th  Aug.  captain 
utrayt  who  had  under  his  command  the  Ra- 
ts of  74  guns  and  two  frigates,  with  the  trade 
nd  for  the  E.  and  W.  Indies  under  convoy, 

the  misfortune  to  fiiH  in  with  the  combined 
te  of  France  and  Spain,  which  had  failed  from 
liz  the  preceding  day.     The  Ramilics  and 

two  frigates  efcaped :  but  the  red  were  fo 
ipletely  Airrounded,  that  5  Eaft  Indiamen  were 
^n,  and  50  merchant  fhips  bound  for  the  Weft 
ies.  Their  cargoes  were  extremely  valuable : 
vz%  one  of  the  moft  complete  naval  captures 
r  made ;  and  was  a  heavy  Aroke  to  the  com- 
xe  of  Great  Britain.  The  Spaniaids  on  this 
afion  behaved  to  their  pri loners  with  great  hu- 
aity  ;  and  niade  a  fuitable  return  for  the  gene- 
5  treatment  which  their  countrymen  had  ex- 
ienced  from  adm.  Rodney.  This  lofs,  how- 
r,  great  as  it  was,  was  fcarce  fufhcient  to  conv- 
ifale  the  capture  of  Fort  Oruoa  from  the  SpA- 
rds,  where  upwards  of  three  millions  of  dol- 
t  were  gained  by  the  victors,  and,  among  other 
aable  commodities,  15  quintals  of  quickfiWer, 
hout  which  the  Spaniards  could  not  extras 

predous  metals  from  their  ores.  But  while 
'  Britilb  were  thus  making  the  moft  vigorous 
Jrts,  and  even  getting  the  l>etter  of  the  powers 
0  oppofed  them  fairly,  enemies  were  raifed  up 
ooghout  all  Europe,  who  by  reafon  of  their  ac- 
g  indiredly,  could  neither  be  oppofe<I  nor  re- 
ed. The  power  which  moft  openly  manifeft- 
its  hoftile  intentions  was  Holland ;  but  beftdes 
s,  a  moft  fotmidable  confederacy,  under  the 
le  of  the  armed  neutrality^  was  formed,  cvi- 
ntly  with  a  defign  to  cruHi  the  power  of  Great 
itain.  Of  this  confederacy  the  late  Catherine 
>  of  Ruftia  declared  herfelf  the  head  ;  and  her 
an  was  intimated  on  the  a  6th  Feb.  1780,  In  a 
claration  addreflcd  to  the  courts  of  London, 
(riailles,  and  Madrid.  In  this  piece  it  was  ob- 
rvcd,  that,  though  from  the  condu(ft  of  her  im- 
rial  majefty,  it  might  have  been  hoped,  that  her 
bjc^s  would  have  been  allowed  peaceably  to 
joy  the  fruits  of  their  ipduftry,  and  of  the  ad- 
ntagcs  belonging  to  all  neutral  natiops,  expc- 
fnce  had  proved  the  contrary :  her  imperial  tna- 
fty'a  fubjefts  had  been  often  moleftcd  in  their  na- 
tation, and  retarded  io  their  opeVations,  by  the 
ips  and  privateers  of  the  belligerent  powers, 
er  imperial  majefty  therefore  declared,  that  fhe 
^nd  herfelf  under  the  neceflity  of  removing 
lofe  vexations  which  were  offered  to  the  com- 
crce  of  RufUa,  as  well  as  to  the  liberty  of  com- 
5^«  in  general,  by  all  the  means  compatible 
»h  her  dignity  and  the  welfare  of  her  fubjedts : 
Jt  before  fhe  came  to  any  ierious  meafures,  and 
'  order  to  prevent  all  new  mifunderftandings,  fhc 
?>»ght  it  juft  and  equiuble  to  expofc  to  the  eyes 
f  all  Europe  the  principles  which  ftie  had  adopt- 
3  for  her  condu<Jt,  and  which  were  contained  in 
'c  following  propofitions :  i.  That  neutral  ftiips 
»ouul  enjoy  a  free  navigation,  even  from  port  to 
<>^  and  on  the  coafts  of  the  belligerent  powers, 

•  ,.V^^  ^\  cfTeds  belonging  to  the  fubjefts  of  the 

*  '^^^t  powers  ftiould  be  looked  upon  as  free 
Inward  fuch  neutral  (hips,  excepting  only  fuch 
^«  *•  were  ftipulated  contraband.  3.  Her  im- 
«f»**  majefty,  for  the  proper  undcrftandinj;  of 
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this  refers  to  the  articles  10.  and  ir.  oFhcr  treaty 
of  commerce  with  great  Britain,  extending  her 
obligations  to  all  the  other  belligerent  powers.  In 
the  treaty  made  between  Great  Britain  and  Ruf- 
fia  in  1734,  it  is  faid,  "The  fubjedts  of  either 
party  may  freely  pafs,  repafs,  and  trade  in  all 
countries  which  now  are  or  hereafter  (hall  be  at 
enmity  with  the  other  of  the  faid  parties,  places 
actually  blocked  up  or  befieged  only  excepted, 
provided  they  do  not  carry  any  warlike  ftores  or 
ammunition  to  the  enemy :  as  for  all  other  effedts, 
their  (hips,  pafTengcrs,  and  goods,  (hall  be  free 
and  unraoiefted.  Cannons,  mortars,  or  other 
warlike  utenfils,  in  any  quantity  beyond  what 
maybe  nece(rary  for  the  (hip's  provifion,  and  may 
properly  appertain  to  and  be  judged  necr(rary  for 
every  man  of  the  (hip's  crew,  or  for  each  paflen- 
ger,  (hall  be  deemed  ammunition  of  war ;  and  if 
any  fuch  be  found,  they  may  feizeand  conOlcate 
the  fame  according  to  law :  but  neither  the  vef- 
fels,  pa(rengers,  nor  the  reft  of  the  goods,  (hall  be 
detained  for  that  reafon,  or  hindered  from  purfu- 
ing^  their  voyage."  The  fame  enumeration  of  the 
goods,  ftipulated  as  contraband,  was  given  in  the 
treaty  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Ruf- 
(ia  in  1766.  4.  That  in  order  to  determine  what 
charadterifes  a  port  blocked  up,  that  denomina- 
tion (hould  not  be  granted  but  to  fuch  places  be- 
fore  which  there  were  adlually  a  number  of  ene- 
my's (hips  ftationed  near  enough  fo  as  to  make  its 
entry  dangerous.  5.  That  thelc  principles  fhould 
ferve  as  rules  in  the  judicial  proceedings  and  fen- 
tences  upon  the  legality  of  prizes.  Her  imperial 
majefty  declared,  that  (he  was  firmly  refolved  to 
maintain  thefe  principles ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
proted  the  honour  of  her  flag  and  the  fecurity  of 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  her  fubjedts,  fhe 
had  given  an  order  to  fit  out  a  conftderable  pait 
of  her'  naval  forces.  She  added,  that  this  meafure 
would  have  no  influence  on  the  ftridt  and  rigorous 
neutrality  which  ftie  was  refolved  to  obfervc,  fo 
long  as  ftie  (hould  not  be  provoked,  and  forced  to 
depart  from  her  prindples  of  moderation  and  im- 
partiality. It  was  only  in  that  extremity,  that  her 
fleet  would  be  ordered  to  adt  wherever  her  ho- 
nour, intereft,  and  neceffity  (hould  require.  This 
declaration  was  alfo  communicated  to  the  States 
General  by  prince  Gallitzin,  envoy  extraordinary 
from  the  emprefs  of  Ru(ria  ;  and  fl^e  invited  them 
to  make  a  common  caufe  with  her,  fo  far  as  fuch 
an  union  might  ferve  to  protedt  commerce  and 
navigation.  Similar  communications  and  invita- 
tions were  alfo  made  to  the  courts  of  Copenha- 
gen, of  Stockholm,  and  of  Lifbon,  in  order,  it 
was  faid,  that,  by  the  united  care  of  all  the  neu- 
tral maritime  powers,  the  navigation  of  all  the 
neutral  trading  nations  might  be  eftabliflied  and 
legalized,  and  a  fyftem  adopted  founded  .upon 
juft  ice,  and  which,  by  its  real  advantage,  might 
ferve  as  rules  for  future  ages.  The  memorial  of 
the  cmpreft  of  Ruflia,  though  very  unfavourable 
to  the  views  of  Great  Britain,  received  a  civil  an- 
fwer  firom  that  court:  but  by  other  powers  it  was 
received,  as  it  might  naturally  be  expeded,  with 
much  more  cordiality.  In  the  anfwer  of  the  king 
of  France  It  was  faid,  ''  what  her  imperial  maje& 
ty  claimed  from  the  belligerent  powers  was  no- 
tiuog  die  than  the  rules  prelcribed  to  the  French 

navy  • 
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jsary;  the  execution  whereof  was  maintained  the 
with  an  exa^nefs  known  and  applauded  by  all 
Europe."  He  exprclTed  his  approbation  of  the 
principles  and  views  of  her  imperial  m;ijefty ;  and 
declared,  that  from  the  meafures  (he  had  now  a- 
dopted,  '*  folid  advantages  would  undoubtedly 
refult  not  only  to  her  fubji^ds  but  alfo  to  all  na- 
tions." The  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  alfo 
formally  acceded  to  the  armed  neutrality  propo- 
sed by  the  emprefs  of  Rufliay  and  declared  their 
perfe<fl  approbation  of  her  fcntimcnts.  The 
States  General  did  the  (ame :  but  on  account  of 
that  flownefs  of  deliberation  which  prevails  in  the 
couuciU  of  the  re|.ublict  it  was  not  till  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  year  that  thtir  concurrence  was 
notified  to  the  court  of  Ru(fia.  It  was  refolved 
by  the  powers  engaged  in  this  armed  neutrality,  to 
make  a  common  caufe  of  it  at  fta,  againft  any  oJP 
the  belligerent  powers  who  fhould  violate,  with 
refpe^  to  neutral  nations,  the  principles  which 
bad  been  laid  down  in  the  memorial  of  the  em- 
prefs of  Ruflia.  But  though  the  Britifti  miniHry 
could  not  openly  engage  in  war  with  all  the  other 
powers  of  Europe,  they  determined  to  take  fe- 
irere  vengeance  on  the  Dutch,  whofe  ingratitude 
and  perfidy  now  became  a  general  fubjcd  of  fpe- 
^ulation.  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that,  ever 
lince  the  commencement  of  hoililities  with  the 
Americans,  the  Dutch  had  (hown  much  partiali- 
ty towards  them.  This  continued  to  be  the  cafe, 
even  beyond  what  the  natural  avidity  of  a  mer- 
cantile people  could  be  fuppofed  to  produce: 
Prcquent  memorials  and  remonftrances  had  of 
conlequence  paflcd  between  the  two  nations,  and 
the  breach  gradually  grew  wider  and  wider,  un 
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hw  of  nationf,  contributed  as  fff  at  t^ 
could  to  fiimiih  France  with  wariike  ftono,  nl 
had  alfo  at  length  thought  proper  to  countcsau 
the  magistracy  of  Amficrdam,  in  the  icfoh  vbn 
they  had  offered  to  this  country,  by  totcriig  m 
a  treaty  with  the  rebellious  colonies  oi  Great  ia 
tain,  as  free  and  independent  ftatcs.   By  the  tnxj 
of  1678,  it  was  ilipulaled,  that,  in  cafc  Gr?«t' 
tain  was  attacked  by  the  hoofe  of  BourbDn, 
had  a  right  to  lake  her  dioice  of  cither  ca!H^ » 
pon  the  Sutes  General  to  become  p^inb 
the  war,  and  to  atuck  the  houfc  of  Bopt 
within  two  months,  or  uf  requiring  an  sudof 
troops,  and  ao  ibips  of  war,  which  the  i 
v^tere  to  fumilh  immediately  after  the  dai-a 
made.    But  though  this  country  had  aUin 
fcrved  her  faith  with  Holland,  yet. that  rcfd 
had  refufed  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  this  treaty.  U 
North  farther  obferved,  that  the  Stale*  (kaai 
had  fuffcred  Paul  Jones,  a  Scotchmao,  andip- 
rate,  ading  without  legal  authority  from  j&» 
knowledged  government,  to  bring  Britifli  k^ 
to  their  ports,  and  to  refit  there.    Ardsd" 
?atecr  had  alfo  been  ialuted  at  the  Duldi 
of  St  Euftatius,  after  (he  had  been  fufibtdux 
ture  two  Britifh  (hips  within  cannon-fliotoft 
forU  and  caftles.    A  memorial  was  prekttel 
the  Hague,  in  June  1779,  on  the  breaking  off 
the  war  with  Spain,  to  claim  the  aid  «e»ec 
titled  to  require  by  the  treaty  of  1678;  b& 
this  not  the  leaft  notice  was  taken  on  the  pe: 
the  States.    Two  other  notices  had  finabccfi' 
livered,  each  of  which  met  with  the  iamc  rn^ 
tion.    The  Britifti  miAiftry  had  done  all  e  br 
power  to  bring  the  States  to  a  true  fcafi:  « t^ 
interelt ;  and  when  the  neccffity  «f  thccifcc3> 


til  at  laft  matters  came  to  an  extremity,  by  a  dif-  , _  , 

covery  that  the  town  of  Amfterdam  was  about  to  pelled  them  to  feizc  on  Dutch  (hips  canyii^&rs 

enter  into  a  commercial  treaty  with   America,  to  France,  they  had  paid  the  full  laluciof-* 

This  happened  in  the  beginning  of  September  cargoes,  an<J  returned  the  (hips ;  fo  thai  kS^ 

X780,  by  the  capture  of  Mr  Laurens,  lately  pre-  the  private  merchant,  the  private  adventurer, a» 

ftdent  of  the  American  congrefs,  and  who  had  the  States,  had  fuffered.      France  only  ^  ^ 

been  empowered  by  that  body  to  conclude  a  treaty  the  inconvenience,  by  her  being  deprived  w  ^ 

with  Holland.    Mr  Laurens  himfclf  was  inftantly  affiftance  which  ihe  would  have  rccciwi  ^ 

^committed  prifoner  to  the  tower  of  X^ondon,  and  thole  cargoes.    With  refped  to  an  ^j^^ 

a  fpiritcd  rcmonftrance  was  made  to  the  States  that  had  been  made,  that  the  treaty  kid  b^ 

of  Holland,  requiring  a  formal  difavowal  of  the  the  houfe,  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Aocntt* 

tranfadiona.    To  this,  however,  no  other  anfwer  was  nothing  more  than  a  conteraplatiTC  p«?J 

could  be  obtained,  than  that  they  would  Uke  the  his  lordftiip  remarked,  that  it  was  aftually  t^ 

matter  into  confideration  according  to  the  forms  and  fcaled  5  the  names  of  Van  Bcrkel  the  ^^ 

and  ulages  of  the  country ;  and  that  a  reply  would  ary  of  Amfterdam,  and  MonC  de  N^nj^uM^' 

be  given  as  foon  as  the  nature  of  their  government  chant  and  burgels  of  that  city,  being  iu»^» 

would  admit.    Such  an  equivocal  anfwer  could  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  magiftracy  of  Aua^eniJi:^ 


not  be  (atisfadory ;  and  therefore  the  moft  vigo- 
rous meafures  were  refolved  on.  On  the  15  th 
Jan.  1 781,  it  was  announced  to  the  houfe,  that 
Bis  majefty  had  been  obliged  to  direift  letters  of 
marque  and  reprifal  to  be  iifued  againft  the  States 
General  and  their  fubjcds.  For  the  caufes  and 
motives  of  his  conduct  in  this  refpe<5t,  he  referred 
to  a  public  manifello  againft  that  republic,  which 
be  bad  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  houfe. 


and  the  name  of  John  Lee,  as  a  commiifi^ 
agent  for  the  congrefs  of  America.  The  St^ 
General  had  alfo  refufed  to  pay  the  kaftattcs^ 
to  the  requifition  in  his  majefty 's  mcoBonalt  <*• 
livered  by  Sir  Jofeph  Yorke,  that  proper  n^; 
fhould  be  Uken  of  Van  Bcrkel  and  bis*^^ 
as  far  as  fuch  a  refufal  could  be  implied  bf ^ 
teroptuous  filcnce.  As  to  the  pruicipal  ^^ 
trates  of  Amfterdam,  they  were  (b  far  from  <^ 
avowing  the  fad,  or  attempting  to  pa«a«* 
tliat  they  gloried  in  the  whole  traB&dwfi** 


The  charges  againft  the  republic,  however,  were 

briefly  fummed  up  by  lord  North  in  his  fpeech  *..-*  v«wj  ^.-w — «  .-  .—  ^^^ 

on  the  occafion.    The  ftatcs,  he  faid,  in  open  vio-  exprefsly  declared,  even  to  the  Statw  y^ 

lation  of  treaties,  had  not  only  refufed  to  give  that  what  they  had  done  was  ^^'Jj^^S 

Great  Britain  that  afliftance,  which  thole  treaties  fable  duty  required.    Lord  North  *?^»  Ij^; 

intitled  her  to  claim  when  attacked  by  the  houfe  lamented  the  nece(fity  of  a  war  ^^r^r^* 

of  Bourbon,  but  had  allb^  in  dir^ft  viplation  of  but  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  anuaavow**^^ 
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u  fle  confefled  the  fituation  of  this  country 
ye  truly  ahrming;  but  when  he'confidcrcd  the 
irerftjl  fcand  that  had  already  been  made  againft 
moft  aJarminj?  confrdcracy  that  ever  had  been 
ned  againft  Great  Britain,  the  little  fucceft 
t  the  enemies  of  this  country  had  met  with^in 
heir  various  attempts  againft  it,  and  the  fpirit 
rcfources  of  the  nation,  the  public  proipedts 
cared  to  him  much  lefs  gloomy  than  fome  gen- 
icn  reprefented  them.  Our  difficulties  were 
sinly  great ;  but  he  trufted  that  they  were  by 
ncans  infuperable.  He  wz9  neither  defirous 
onccaling  their  magnitude,  nor  afraid  to  meet 
n,  great  as  they  muft  be  acknowledged ;  be- 
t  he  was  convinced,  that  when  the  force  of 
country  was  folly  exerted,  it  was  equal  to  the 
left ;  and  that  the  only  means  of  obtaining  an 
wrabic  and  i  juft  peace,  was  to  fhow  our- 
t  capable  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  fpirit 
with  vigour.  It  muft  be  confeifed,  however, 
before  this  national  refolution  could  poflibly 
:  been  comdiunicated  oflficially  to  the  naval 
manders  in  the  Weft  Indies,  the  Dutch  were 
ally  atucked.  The  defencelefs  illand  of  St 
atias  was,  on  the  3d  Feb.  1781,  fummoned 
dmiral  Rodney  and  general  Vaughan  to  fur- 
er  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  and  only  one 
'  gifcn  to  confider  of  it.  The  immenfe  pro- 
f  on  the  illand  was  confifcated,  and  a  fale  in- 
ted,  with  fuch  circumftances  of  apparent  ra- 
Ijf  as  not  only  became  the  fubje^  of  a  dif- 
on  in  parliament,  but  drew  upon  this  nation 
U  will  of  all  Europe.  See  Eustatius,  St. 
33.)  England,  history  of,  unto  the 
isioN  OF  Tobago,  and  the  caftuhe  op 
D  CoRNWALLis's  ARMY.  At  this  time  the 
A  did  not  appear  to  have  aded  with  their 
1  prudence.  Notwithftanding  their  provo- 
condu<5t  towards  Britain,  they  had  made  no 
arations  for  war  in  cafe  of  being  attacked.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  they  retained  their 
lit  valour,  and  were  in  faft  the  moft  formi- 
!  naval  enemies  Britain  had  to  contend  with, 
laguft  1781,  they  had  equipped  a  confider* 
(quadron,  the  command  of  which  was  given 
ar  admiral  Zoutman.  On  the  5th  of  that 
th,  this  fquadron  fell  in  with  the  Briti(h  fleet 
nandcd  by  admiral  Hyde  Parker.  The  force 
nanded  by  the  Dutch  admiral  confifted,  ac- 
ing  to  their  own  account,  of  i  fliip  of  74,  one 
1,  one  of  64,  three  of  54,  and  one  of  44,  be- 
frigates ;  but  the  Knglifii  account  represents 
)utch  fleet  as  coofifting  of  eight  two-decked 
•  No  gun  was  fired  on  either  fide  till  they 
within  the  diftance  of  half  muiketfiiot. 
Kftion  began  about  8  A.  M.  and  continued 
J»n  unceafing  fire  for  3  hours  and  40  minutes, 
fidct  fought  with  e<jual  ardour,  and  little 
stage  was  gained  on  either.  When  the  heat 
le  adion  was  over,  both  fquadrons  lay  to  a 
dcrablc  time  ne^r  each  other,  when  the 
:h  fhips  of  war  with  their  convoy  bore  away 
^>e  Teiel :  and  the  Englifh  (hips  were  all  too 
1  diCibled  to  follow  them.  A  Datch  74  gun 
Junk  foon  after  the  aftion.  On  board  the 
^  fleet  104  were  killed,  and  339  wounded ; 
he  lofs  of  the  Dutch  was  probably  greater, 
'nl  Zoutman,  in  the  account  of  the  engagc« 


ment  tranfmtttcd  by  him  to  the  Stadtholdeh,  (aid» 
that  his  men  "  fought  like  lions;"  and  it  wat 
faid  by  the  Britifh  admiral,  in  the  account  fent 
by  him  to  the  admiraltv,  that  "  his  majefty's  of- 
ficers and  men  behaved  with  great  bravery,  nor 
did  the  enemy  (how  Itfs  gallantry."  The  admi<« 
ral  of  the  Dutch  fleet  was  promoted»  honorary 
rewards  were  given  to  the  principal  officers,  and 
two  months  pay  to  the  men,  for  their  behaviour 
in  this  a^ion.  When  ad  mini  Parker's  fleet  arri- 
ved at  the  Nore,  his  majefty,  in  order  to  tcftify 
his  (enfe  of  bis  merit,  went  on  board  his  (hip, 
with  the  avowed  defign,  as  it  is  faid,  of  confer- 
ring on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  but  this 
the  admiral  thought  proper  to  decHnc;  and  it 
was  generally  fHpp:ifed,  that  this  veteran  oflficcf 
was  much  difguiled  that  more  (hips  had  not  been 
(ent  to  him,  for  which  he  had  applied,  and  which 
he  conceived  might  have  been  fpared,  and  where- 
by he  might  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete victory.  Thus  the  war  was  ftill  carried  on 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe  in  fuch  a  manner,  at 
fcemed  to  evince  the  impoflibility  of  cru(hing  the 
power  of  Great  Britain  by  any  force  whatever. 
In  Europe  the  utmoft  efforts  of  France  and  Spsun 
were  able  to  produce  nothing  more  than  the  an- 
nual parade  of  a  mighty  fleet  in  the  channel* 
This  was  anfwered  by  the  appearance  of  a  Britifli 
fteet  fo  formidable  that  the  allies  never  duft  at- 
tack them.  The  ftates  of  Holland  had  drawn 
out  their  force :  and  this  too  was  oppofed  by  one, 
which,  if  infufficient  to  conquer,  was  at  Icaft  able 
to  prevent  then*  effe<fling  any  thing  detrimental  to 
our  poifeflions.  In  the  Eaft  Indies  the  united 
powers  of  the  French  and  Indians  had  been  con- 
oueredy  and  the  Dutch  (ettlements  had  fufl^ered 
(evcrely.  (See  Indostan.)  In  1781,  however, 
the  Bntifli  naval  power  in  the  Weft  Indies  feenv- 
ed  to  fink,  and  fome  events  took  place  which 
threatened  the  total  ruin  of  the  empire  in  thofe 
parts.  This  was  owing  to  the  vaft  fuperiority  of 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  bv  whom 
that  of  Britain  was  fo  far  outnumbered,  that  they 
could  not  atchieve  any  thing  of  confequence.  An 
ineffeAual  attempt  on  the  ifland  of  St  Vincent 
(See  Vincent,  St.)  was  made  by  admiral  Rod- 
ney ;  and  an  indecifive  engagement  took  place, 
April  18th  1 781,  between  Admiral  Hood  and  the 
count  de  GraflTe ;  the  event  of  which,  however, 
if  not  advantageous,  was  certainly  honourable  to 
Britain,  as  the  French  had  a  fuperiority  of  6  (hipt 
of  the  line.  The  damage  done  to  the  Briti(h  (hips 
having  obliged  them  to  retire  to  Barbadoes  to  re- 
fit, the  French  took  that  opportunity  to  make  a 
defcent  on  the  ifland  of  Tobago.  (See  Tobago.) 
The  governor,  Mr  Fergufon,  made  a  gallant  re- 
fiftance  ;  but  was  at  Uft  obKged  to  furrender,  as 
no  profpeft  of  fuccours  appeared.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  complained  loudly  that  the  ifland 
had  been  unncce(rarily  loft.  Admiral  Rodney 
had  fent  rear-admiral  Drake  with  fix,  fail  of  the 
line,  three  frigates  and  forr^e  troops,  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  ifland;  but  they  were  fent  too  late, 
and  the  ifland  bad  capitulated  before  any  relief 
was  afforded  it.  In  a  letter  of  admiral  Rodney, 
which  wa**  publlfiifd  in  the  gazette,  fome  furprife 
was  expre(nrd,  that  the  place  had  furrendered  fo 
foon :  upon  which  govcrncr  Ftrgufon  publi(hed 
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an  account  of  the  (iege,  figned  with  bis  name,  in 
all  the  London  papers,  in  which  he  recriminated 
on  the  admiral.  The  governor's  narrative  was  (o 
perfpicuousy  fo  apparently  fatisfadory,  and  his 
charge  a^aioft  the  admiral  fo  (trong,  that  it  was 
thought  mcumbent  00  the  latter  to  vindicate  hit 
<:ondud :  but  no  anfwer  to  the  governor's  accu* 
iation  ever  appeared.  Befides  the  inconveniences 
which  the  Briti(h  Weft  India  iHands  fuflfefed  in 
.  confequence  of  the  war,  it  was  alfo  a  misfortune 
to  fome  of  them,  that  they  were  involved  in  do- 
meftic  difputes,  occafioncd  by  their  difTatisfadion 
at  the  condud  of  their  governors.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  cafe  with  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes, 
in  both  which  iflands  there  were  frequent  contefts 
between  the  houies  of  aifen^bty  and  their  gover- 
nors. But  the  remonftrances  of  the  inhabitants 
on  this  fubjed  did  not  meet  with  much  attention, 
from  thofe  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  afford 
them  relief :  for  it  (eemed,  indeed,  to  be  a  max- 
im with  the  Britifh  minidF^  at  this  period,  to  pay 
little  regard  to  anv  complaints  from  the  fubjeds 
of  the  empire,  reipeding  any  abufe  of  authority, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  might  come,  Ireland 
only  excepted;  and,  with  refped  to  that  king- 
dom,  they  were  induced  to  relax  a  little  from 
their  high  torie,  by  the  powerful  and  energetic 
arguments  of  the  Infh  volunteers.  (See  Ireland.) 
Sut  the  great  and  decifive  ftroke,  which  happen- 
ed this  year,  was  the  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis 
with  the  divifioo  of  the  army  under  his  command. 
Other  events,  indeed,  were  fufficicntly  mortify- 
ing. The  province  of  Weft  Florida  had  been  re- 
duced by  the  Spaniards ;  Minorca  was  befieged 
by  them  with  an  apparent  impoffibility  of  hold- 
ing out;  the  ifland  of  St  Euftatius  was  fur- 
pri(cd  by  the  French;  and  in  fhort  every  cir- 
Gumftance  feemed  to  proclaim  the  nectflitv  of 
putting  an  end  to  a  war  fo  calamitous  and  de- 
ftrudive. 
(104.)  England,    history  of,  unto  the 

MOTION  FOX  PEACE   WITH    AMERICA.      All   the 

difafters  that  had  yet  happened,  however,  were 
not  fufficient  to  induce  the  miniftry  to  abandon 
their  favourite  fcheme  of  war  with  the  colonies. 
The  parliament  met  a  7th  Nov.  17J1.  The  mi- 
niftry  had  received  fuch  a  fignal  deftat  in  17809 
as  feemed  to  prognpflicate  the  ruin  of  their  power. 
They  had  indeed  afterwards  acquired  a  majority, 
and  the  extreme  terror  produced  by  the  riots  had 
contributed  greatly  to  the  re-eftablifliment  of 
their  authority.  The  remembrance  of  what  had 
p;^fled,  however,  molt  probably  induced  them  to 
a  diflblution  of  parliament ;  while  the  fuccefs  at 
Chairleftown  and  other  parts  of  Anierica,  once 
more  gave  them  a  decided  majority  in  both  hou- 
fes.  But  the  difaders  of  1781  involved  them  in 
the  utmoft  difBculty  and  diitrefs.  In  the  fpeech 
from  the  throne,  his  majcfty  obferved,  that  the 
war  was  (till  unhappily  prolonged  by  that  relllefs 
ambition,  which  fiift  excited  the  enemies  of  his 
crown  and  people  to  commence  it,  and  which  ftill 
continued  to  dilappoint  his  earned  defire  and  di- 
ligent exertions  to  reftorc  the  public  trancjuiUity. 
But  he  fliould  not  anl'wer  the  traft  committed  to 
the  fovereign  of  a  free  people,  or  make  a  fuitable 
return  to  his  futjctfls,  for  their  zealous  and  affec- 
tionate attachment  lo  him,  if  he  cooleatcd  to  U' 
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crifice,  either  to  his  own  defire  of  pem^  orli 
their  temporary  eafe  and  relief,  tboic  citsa 
rights  and  permanent  interets,  upon  tbt  sa» 
tenance  and  prefervatipn  of  whi(±»  tbc  to 
ftrength  and  fecurity  of  Great  Britain  ia\A  4 
pend.  The  events  of  war,  he  (aid,  had  bees 
ry  unfortunate  to  bis  arms  in  VirgiiHa, 
ended  in  the  lofs  of  his  forces  in  t^ 
No  endeavours,  he  added,  had  been 
his  part,  to  eztmguiih  that  fpirit  of 
which  his  enemies  had  found  means  to 
and  maintain  in  the  colonies»  and  to  reto 
his  deluded  fubjeds  to  America,  that  b 
prosperous  condition  which  they  had 
deiived  from  a  due  obedience  to  thebvi; 
the  late  misfortune  in  that  quarter  called 
for  the  6rm  concurrence  and  affiftaocc  of 
ment,  to  fruflrate  the  dcfigns  of  their 
which  were  ecjually  prejudicial  to  the  ral 
refts  of  America,  arid  to  thofe  of  GnutA 
At  the  dofe  of  the  (peech,  his  majdty  oi^ 
that  among  the  many  ill  conicqucnccs  iMt 
tended  the  continuation  of  the  preicat  wgji 
(incerely  regretted  the  additicmal  bupdcsi  ail 
it  mud  unavoidably  bring  upon  his  MM^fi 
jeds :  but  he  ftill  declared  hU  perfed  cobij&i 
of  the  juftice  of  his  cau(e ;  and  tlat  he  M 
doubt,  but  that,  by  the  concurrence  and  b0 
of  his  parliament,  by  the  valour  of  hit  Seeai 
armies,  and  by  a  vigorous,  animated,  asd  ^ 
exertion  of  the  faculties  and  rclburces  of  hJiVi 
pie,  he  (hould  be  enabled  to  reftore  thcbSii! 
of  a  (afe  and  honourable  peace  toaOfaadri 
nions.  A  motion  for  an  addrefs  of  thaskSiiiA 
ufual  ftyle,  was  made  in  the  bou6  of  cooMi 
It  was  urged,  that  a  durable  smd  advsta|M 
peace  could  refult  only  from  the  firm,  vigaaj 
and  unremitting  proQrcution  of  the  vsr.  u 
prefent  was  not  the  time  to  rdinquiih  bope^  M 
to  refolve  upon  eaetUon.  By  defpair  we  M 
invite  calamity  to  overwhelm  us ;  and  it  Mi 
ill  become  a  great  and  valiant  people,  vboH 
fources  were  yet  powerful  and  nuinero(B,tDii 
mit  where  they  (hould  redft ;  to  look  vitb  m 
ference  upon  their  political  importance;  W 
tarnilh,  by  indolent  pufillaoimity,  thesiM 
and  dear-bought  glories  both  of  remote  asi^ 
cent  aeras,  inftead  of  oppofing,  with  fi^PB^H 
force,  a  combination  whofe  inveterate  d^"*! 
throw  out  of  the  fcale  of  Europe,  the  «^b<^ 
tical  exiftence  of  Great  Britain,  were  ft^irfj 
ed  by  the  late  vidory  over  lord  Corowa&|iW 
ginia.  But  if  a  general  fpirit  of  UDannsitM 
requilite  at  one  of  the  moft  alarming  and  aBfP 
ant  periods  in  the  Britiih  annals,  wot  torn 
within  the  walls  of  parliament,  and  theoaodl 
fiife  itfelf  throughout  the  body  of  the  veofk^M 
gloom  that  hovered  rouiKl  us  would  rapiiy* 
perfe,  and  great  fucceifes  would  ^^odafi^^ 
tion  back  to  all  its  priftine  fplendor  and  fcW 
This  addrefs  was  vehemently  opposed  bj  Hf *• 
and  Mr  Burke.  The  latter  remarked,  Wj| 
there  coul4  be  a  greater  misfbrtuoe  than  w* 
ready  been  undergone  by  this  Jungdooy  «>* 
prefent  difgraceful  conteft,  it  wai  hcsrt^  ■• 
rife  up  in  the  great  aifemhly  of  the  naw^»* 
vindicate  fuch  meafures.  If  the  mioiilry  ■^* 
parliament  were  not  to  be  taught  by  o?*'*'^ 
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oefeher  esIamiHet  could  mtke  tlivnr  IMt  ift)r 
c  roice  of  God  mtkt  them  wife ;  what  had  thia 
len  and  undone  country  to  hope  for  ?  If  any 
ing  could  tend  to  dejcd  the  people  of  England, 
make  them  defpair  of  their  Gttiation,  and  re- 
n  themielTea  to  tbetr  (ate,  it  muft  he  to  receite 
brmation  that  their  miniftera,  after  all  that  had 
en  fuffered,  were  yec  deteimined  to  go  on  with 
:  American  war.  A  battle  might  be  loft,  an 
tcrprife  might  mifcarry,  an  ifland  might  be 
3tured,  an  army  might  be  loft  in  the  beft  c^ 
jfes,  and  eren  under  a  fyftem  of  vigour  and 
^glst ;  becaufe  the  battle,  after  all  the  wlfdom 
1  bravery  of  man,  was  in  the  hands  of  heaven  ; 
1  if  cither,  or  aO  thele  calamitiet  had  happened 
a  good  caufe,  and  under  the  auii>icet  of  a  vv* 
int  adminiitration,  a  brave  people  would  not 
fpair.  But  it  waa  not  fo  in  the  preient  cale. 
aidft  all  their  fufierings  and  their  u^iiforttmes, 
;y  (aw  nothing  fo  diftrcffing  at  the  weaknefs  %r 
ckcdnefs  of  their  minifters*  They  feemed  ftUl 
ter  mined  to  go  on,  without  plan,  and  without 
Tfight,  in  thia  war  of  calamities ;  for  every 
og  ^t  happened  in  it  was  a  calamity.  He 
nadered  them  aU  aKke,  vidories  and  defeats ; 
wns  trten  and  towns  evacuated ;  new  generals 
pointed,  and  old  generals  recalled ;  thej  were 
alike  calamities  in  his  eyes»  for  they  all  (purred 
on  to  thia  fat^  bufinefs.  Vidones  gave  us 
pes,  defiratf  made  us  defperate,  and  both  indi- 
ted us  to  go  on.  They  wer^,  therefore,  both 
Iimi6es  {  and  the  king's  fpeech  was  the  great- 
calamity  of  all ;  for  the  king's  fpeech  Aiowed 
the  difpofition  of  the  minilters :  and  tl^is  diC- 
'fitioq  was  not  to  retreat  an  inch ;  to  s[o  on,  to 
mige  us  deeper,  to  make  pur  fituation  more 
■ipaceful  aad  more  unhappy,  In  the  courfe  of 
p  debate,  it  was  contended  ofHhe  part  of  ad* 
iniftration,  and  particularly^  by  lord  North, 
at,  by  the  addirfs,  as  originally  propofed,  the 
•ufe  did  not  pledge  tbemfelves  to  any  contmu- 
ce  of  the  American  war :  but  this  was  ftrongly 
nicd  by  the  gentlemen  in  oppofition.  However, 
e  point  was  at  laft  decided  in  favour  of  miniftry 
a  majority  of  216  to  ri^ ;  and  the  addirfs  was 
ca  carried  as  originally  propofed,  In  the  houfe 
peers,  a  motion  for  an  addre&  fimQar  to  that 
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interceptiiic  fhem  ea  their  puttfng.'ODt  ia|ba#  «* 
had  fuffisred  them  to  (ail  far  upon  their  eipedi- 
tiona-tooUr  diftant  fctUementat  and  when  they 
had  acquired  this  great  advantage*  we  flowly  fol- 
lowed mor  powernil  armaments  with  inconfider- 
able  (qoadrons,  and  icarcely  ever  reached  the 
pUce  of  deftination  till  the  cntcrpriles  of  the  ene- 
my were  accompliihed.  His  lordOup  al(b  decla- 
red it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  capture  of  earl 
Comwallis  was  owing  to  the  preceding  capture 
of  St  Eullatitts.  As  to  the  futher  profecution  o(F 
the  war  with  the  leaft  profpe^  of  fuccels,  it  was 
totally  impoffible :  the  nation  was  too  much  ex*; 
haufted  l>oth  of  men  and  money ;  recruits  were 
not  to  be  procured  for  the  army ;  and  if  we  had 
the  beft  ir«  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  atkfc 
board  that-tfvcr  iat,  it  was  imooffible  to  provkie 
for  all  the  diftsqit  fervices  of  ii  extcnfive  a  war. 
The  reafon  was  obvious.  The  fine  navy  that  be- 
longed to  Great  Britain  at  the  oondufion  of  laft 
war,  had  been  (iifired  to  rot  and  moulder  away ; 
While  Fhuice  and  Spain  had  recruited  and  re- 
paired their  marine  during  the  whole  period  0^ 
the  peace.  The  duke  of  Richmond  obfenned,  that' 
icarcely  a  fevcnth  part  of  the  people  wtrt  repre><: 
fcnted,  while  all  the  reft  had  no  coocera  whate^ 
ver,  either  virtually  pr  individuaUy,  in  the  ma- 
Rj^ment  of  their  own  a&irs;  which,  their  lord-^ 
ihips  wen  knew,  the  cooftitution  of  this  country,. 
as  originally  framed,  gave  them  a  right  to  have. 
He  appealed  to  thr  boufe,  whether  many  of  tjieir 
lordlhips  did  not  name  the  Dicmbers  for  fenral 
boroughs,  and  whether  the  reprefrntatives  \rer« 
not  cholen  only  by  the  mana^ment  of  two  or 
three  burgefles.  Were  this  point  reformed,  h« 
declared,  that  he  (hotrid  ftUi  exped  to  ice  the 
country  capable  of  regaining  foroe  portion  of  if 
former  greatnefs.  He  alia  made  ibnric  obfcrva- 
tions  on  the  interior  cabinet,  which  had,  he  iaid, 
been  the  ruin  of  this  country.  To  prove  its  mii;. 
chievous  tendency,  he  tnftanced  the  dectarativin  oi 
the  Ute  ear!  of  Chatham,  who  confeOed  to  tha 
houfe,  that  <«  he  was  duped  and  deceived,  and 
that  he  had  not  been  ten  days  in  the  cabinet,  b^ 
fore  he  fe(t  the  ground  rotten  under  bis  feet.'* 
The  duke  likewile  laid,  that  though  it  vras  the 


middle  of  a  war,  he  made  no  fcruple  to  recom^ 
the  houfe  of  commons,  was  made  bf-ia^  mend  it  moft  ftrenuoufly  tp  govcrmacnt,  immc« 
nthampton,  and  feconded  by  lord  Wdfingham.  diatdy  tq  (at  about  curtailing  the  nuasbers  of  the 
was  vfgmoufly  oppoftd  by  the  eari  of  Shel-  |rmy,  and  that  as  mnch  as  poffible.  He  recom^ 
sue ;  who  obierved,  that  (even  years  had  now  menided,  tiiat  arms  Ihould  be  put  into  the  hands 
ipied  fince  blood  was  firft  drawn  in  America ;  of  the  people,  for  the  porpoies  of  domeftic  dc^ 
d  fi'om  that  period  to  the  pr^nt,  the  afairs  of  fence ;  and  he  did  not  doutt  but  that  m  thiscaiew 
nzi  BHtam  had  been  continually  growing  worfe.  they  would  ad  with  gneater  power  and  fuocc^ 
io?g  progrefs  in  the  war  had  fen  us  in  a  fltua-  than  even  the  moft  numirous  military  fortes. 
n  m  which  there  were  no  advaata^  to  eon*   He  alio  adviM  withdrawing  the  troops  from  A^ 

TDcrica,  augmenting  the  navy  as  much  as  poffibla^ 
and  fending  Aich  foccours  to  the  Weft  India 
iflands,  as  night  enable  them  efledully  to  rrftft 
any  attempu  from  the  enemy.  Lord  Storaoot 
ddended  the  addreft  as  origiaaHy  propoied  t  ant 
obferved,  that  the  languaae  of  the  focccfa  ftom 
the  throne  was  proper  to  be  held  by  any  prtece 
worthy  of  the  crown,  in  a  moment  Uke  the  pro- 
fent  I  and  the  long  eftabKlhed  cuftom  rendmd 

AkA  an  adrciii  as  had  been  nioved,  the  ftt  anfwcr 
to  It.    Thepreierration  of  America,  as  a  depen- 
dent part  of  the  BvitHh  emoiref  waa  too  in^posb 
Bhhll  tani 


l€ ;  but  dangers  and  calamities  had  ariien,  which 
ere  unknown  to  us  at  the  commencement  of 
wilities.  Of  nearly  87,000  men  fent  to  Ameri- 
•  how  few  had  returned !  What  treaiures  had 
^  m  vab  expended !  What  enormous  debts 
conulated !  The  moft  liberal  national  (bpplies 
^  been  followed  by  nothii^  but  calamities ;  and 
c  whole  proceedings  of  the  miniftry  manifeited 
^^?  ^  *yftcni  and  of  mtelligence.  Among  o- 
oinftances of  mHfaunagemcQt,  his lordihip re- 
*«cd,  that,  inftead  of  blocking  up  the  French 
ws  within  their  own  haiix»qrS|  or  iouacdialdy 
Vot.  Vni.  Piax  IL. 
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Ifltt  \6  ^  Mfii^ttiflied ;  tad  d^  prefent  crifis,  fo 
(wr  firom  jafttfpng  ^fpair,  caUed  tor  a  redoubled 
ludoiir,  and  for  iniinediate  exertion.  The  lord 
chancetior  faf4!,tlutthe  ipeech  from  the throtie« like 
aH*Mfim  at  the  commeQcetnent  oi  a  icffioii*  vai  no 
xHOre  Chan  a  brief  ilate  of  the  miion,  delivered  in 
the  ancient  ftyle  of  compolltion,  and  coofortn^ibly 
to'«#abU(hed  nfiige^  fraJn  aloioA  the  ^rft  eyiftenoc 
of -4  parliament ;  and  ai  to  the  aHdrefiiv  ita  iaa- 
Kiiage  not  being  fpedfically  bindinjt,  their  lord-- 
iil^)S  might  vote  in  fsrour  of  it«  without  ple(^- 
inf^  theniitlvet  to  iupport  any  ^ture  minii^eria) 
in<:ffure  whatever. '  The  huufe  at  leitgth  dtvided« 
^•ft  lord  Shelbome^a  aaDendment  wat  reje^cd 
by  a  majority  of  y^to  jt.  A  Ihori  proteft  a- 
caiAft  the  addreis  ma  entered  by  the  duke  of 
Kichmondy  the  marqais  of  Rocjcinghatn,  aiKl  earl 
3^itzwiNiain ;  ia  which  they  declared,  that  they 
dtH^oted,  *'  for  reafefts  too  often  nrged  in,  vain 
fdr  the  Uft  f  J9sa$f  againft  the  ruio^o^  profecu- 
Uon  of  the  Uf^oft  war,  carrying  on  by  hii  m^cf- 
tr'l  mini(lerv  againft  the  people  of  North  Ami- 
Tt«a,  and  too  latally  oonfirme4  by  repe3«cd  e«pe* 
T4eace»  and  the  late  difgtaceful  loGi  6f  a  (econd 
amy,  to  ftand  in  o^ed  of  a  rcp<;titiofi.'*  Though 
miniftert  thua  Aiceeeded  in  carrying  the  addrefiea 
So  the  afiiai  form,  they  did  not  meet  with  the  tike 
iuoeers  in  their  main  plan  of  carrying  on  the  wju*. 
^(Sr  the  debate  oil  the  number  of  (eamen,  which 
vaa  fixed  ^  iop,ooo,  for  (he  enfumi^  year.  Sir 
Jan^s  Lowther,  moved  as  a  refolution  of  the 
Rot^e,  «  That  the  war  carried  on  with  America, 
bad  been  ioeflft^al  for  the  parpofea  for  which  it 
w^  undertaken  i  and  that  all  farther  attempts  to 
ttduire  that  continent  by  force  of  ann»  would  be 
In  ynin,  and  muft  be  injurfoiui  to  this  country*  by 
weakraang  her  powera  to  reftft  her  ancient  and 
aoafittlerated  enemiet.ff  This  wat  fupported  by 
a  ni^ber  of  ar^oimttt  interlarded  with  the  mo$ 
ievere  refledipiu  on  mmifterial  condu^  In  the 
courfe  of  thia  debate  tt  wai  obieryed»  4od  indeed 
with  evident  truUn  that  eyer^  ft*tc  of  conle- 
quence  in  Eorope»  withbekl  itt  fuccourst  and  left 
us  to  contend  ;lione  againft  a  nniHitude  of  e»e;- 
itiies;  fix  that  we  ihotikk  (earch  in  vain  for  an  allf 
from  one  comer  of  the  ui^ivcrfc  to  the  other.  A$ 
to  the  American  war,  in  which  the  mipiftry  to 
madly  perfiftcd,  it  waa  not  like  t  war  between 
two  rival,  or  twoBetghbouriuK  ftateff,  ahowt  a  bar- 
tier  or  a  boomtal^t  acodteflt  which,  however  it 
ended,  eouki  notdetrad  much  fropi  th^'  import 
0Dce  or  ifreight'oC  either.  It  v^as.  a  war  in 
•rhich  the  condufion  of  every  campaign  wars 
againft  Ui ;  in  which  we  had  fuffercd  every  thing 
without  gaining  any  thing.  The  Amcricap 
war,  had  been  «  w^r  of  dchiCon  fmm  the  }ich 
Ktnning  to  the  end.  Every  promife  ha4  b^en  bro- 
ken, every  affcrtion  had  been  felfipcd,  every  ob- 
jca  had  been  completely  gjvcji  up.  Th*  miniftry 
iwd  iaid  one  thing  oncd^y ;  and  the  nex^  day 
lind  come  down  igaii^,  and  with  grave  faces  (aid 
whkt  wa»  diredly-contrary.  Uut  it  was  tiqae  to 
pot  an  end  to  thefe  delufions ;  not  the  lea(t  prof- 
pea  of  feeceft  in  the  war  now  remained ;  the  pe- 
riod was  therefore  come,  when  it  was  indifpcolar 
bly  oecefary  that  th^  parliament  (hould  interfere, 
in  i»der  tq  J^yert  thattoUl  ruin,  with  i«?hicli  thi# 
nal^appy  PomHnr  waa  fi)  immedifU^Iy  U^citencd 
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The  modoR  frtt  oppofed  by  lord  Xm^;  vks 
faid,  that  if  it  waa  agreed  to  by  the  bogfe,  h 
muft  put  an  end  to  the  American  war  io  nerr 
(hape,  and  even  cripi^e  thp  hands  of  gofemne&i 
ia  other  reipeds.  It  would  point  out  tp  tbc  e- 
nemies  ot  this  country,  what  were  to  be  the  mak 
and  operations  of  the  war ;  and  thus  Htform  tbe 
enemy,  in  what  manner  tbey  might  bcft  poiat  tbn 
o^ra^iqns  ^gtinft  this  country  during  the  ua 
campaigUt  Creat  Britain  muft  not  retain  aoy  pot 
in  the  colonies ;  for  that  would  be  copEdcrcd  a 
one  mode  of  attempting  to  reduce  the  Amcna:i 
to  obedience  by  force.  But  was  it  not  pasiH 
tjiat  thicrt  might  be  a  necefHty  of  rctaioiag  cots^ 
pods  in  Ameiica,  for  the  convenience  cvcti  <y 
carrying  qo  the  war.  ^ainft  France  and  ^ua)' 
With  refpoft  to  the  American  war  in  georni,  k 
acknowledged,  that  it  had  been  extremely  ss- 
fortunate;  but  he  affirmejd,  that  tbe  mis^ortcsci 
and  calamities  which  had  attended  it,  tboufkii 
a  moA  ierious  and  fatal  nature,  were  mattcnrv 
ther  to  be  deplored  and  lamented  as  the  evcsuu; 
war,  in  therpf^lves  uncertain,  than  to  be  alaib& 
to  any  criminality  in  minifteia.  He  had  alw2^ 
cindered  the  Aiperican  war,  as  a  war  of  thcaJ 
cruel  neccfCty  ;  but  at  the  (ame  time,  ai  i  nr 
comfneuced  for  the  fupport  of  tbe  joft  rigfcti  d 
the  crown,  and  pf  the  parliament  of  Grcst  Brv 
tain.  He  would  alfp  venture  to  declare,  t^ 
as  the  war  was  unfortunate  to  all  his  £elkm  fc^ 
kds,  fo  it  y9S^  particularly  idiftre^ng  to  hisR 
He  had  ^w^ys  confidered  it  a^  the  heatkt  ca^ 
piity  of  l)fs  l^fe ;  ;pd  if,  at  any  time,  a  Uaikti 
no^  only  of  the  emoluments  of  his  fituatioo,  s^ 
even  of  tbe  wbolp  of  his  private  fortune,  ce^ 
have  purchafc4  ^^  ^i'  country,  a  iafe  aid  ^ 
i^uraUe  pe^e,  be  would  have  made  thit  &cv 
6ce  with  the  utmoft  cbeerfulnefs,  and  thoojtbt  tuc 
9Pport unity  of  ofilnring  it,  the  grrattft  hk&3 
which  copld  polfibly  have  befallen  him.  His  k^ 
i)}ip  added,  that  though  be  totally  dibpprovrji 
the  motion,  yet  be  was  willing  to  declare  tt  to  tx 
bis  opinion,  (hat  it  wopld  not  be  wife  per  rft 
to  go  pn  with  the  American  war,  aswcbatib- 
thcrto  dofie ;  that  j;(»  to  fppd  armies  to  tnfcHE 
from  tlie  (bulb  to  the  North  of  the  profiaofs  a 
their  interior  parts,  as  had  been  done  io  a  ^ 
<^iCf  and  which  h;id  faijed  of  proidudng  tlie  »- 
Uuded  and  (he  deQred  efte^.  This  pew  nethil 
of  carrying  on  the  war,  waa  as  much  dilappro^^ 
of  as  the  other ;  nor  indeed  did  it  feem  to  be  s^ 
perally  believed  tna^  an^  ipaterial  alteratioQ  «3i 
to  take  pWe  in  the  miuideri^  fyftcm.  Oaer^ 
Burgoyne  bb(erved,  that  deplanng  a  dc%a  d 

Saintaininj^  poj^s  ip  America^  of  the  natorr  of 
ew  York,  was  declaring  a  cjf  fign  of  oBadf 
war ;  and  that  fucli  a  nuinienance  oif  pofts,  wosi£ 
prove  an  improTidtpt  and  a  ^cpdterouM  wji. 
The  great,  if  not  the  only  purpdc  of  kccpi^ 
places  ot  arzns  uppii  an  ehcmv's  coaft,  and  rf|;^ 
cially  upoi)  a  continent,  muft  be  for  ofofive  vi^* 
During  the  glorious  ad mini^ratipn  of  tbe  eui^ 
Chatham^'  a  place  of  arms  was  intended  to  be^ 
ftaWifljed  at  St  >^alo'f ;  and  it  W4S  afterwards*' 
ftabli(hed  at  Belleifle  upon  a  more  fxtcnfife  «« 
than  that  of  a  m^rc  inlet  into  the  coontiy.  ft 
made  a  powerful  «5iver^on,  and  drew  a  ptal  »- 
Utary  force  from  Germany,  ta  proted  the  wia* 
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fl^  6f  eoiift  ^m  Bayonneto  Dtiiiktrk,  which 
as  thre:iti:n«d  hf  ftq  «inbirkatlon  fhrni  that  place 
arms.  But  the  clrcumftanc^  wiftch  rendered 
at  menAee  9^^n^  the  ^Tenchr  coaft  either  proc* 
able  Oft  formidable  ^at^  oar  domiiiioii  of  the 
I.  At  th«t  refplemkfit  eti;  our  o^val  fiajr  rode 
the  vrry  buyi  of  France,  ail  feCnhrely  as  if  an* 
ored  at  9pHiiead  i  and  a  few  frigates  woald  have 
nvoyed  an  army  of  20,000  men  to  any  one  point 
the  Frmcfa  or  Spanish  coaft.  This  then  could 
produced  a«  a  juft  precedent  for  si  place  of 
nn.  But  what  other  precedents  enfted  ?  The 
cnmand  of  a  ftrait,  by  which  itwsf  poflrble  et- 
rr  to  ^tve  an  inlet  for  commerce,  or  to  difide 
i  ports  of  an  enemy*  Of  fuch  a  nature  wai 
Jais,  wbicby  together  with  Dover/  kept  lepa^ 
X  as  ektn  as  we  thought  proper,  the  Great 
can  and  the  Oeitnan  fea.  Snch  alfo  was  Oib* 
ur ;  a  ^^ux  of  armn;  that  gave  a  trirtual  Aipe- 
rity  to  the  navy  of  England,  tboMgh  with  an  in* 
ior  number  of  (hips,  as  fcparating  the  ports  of 
:  hot](e  of  Bottrbon  In  the  ocean,  from  their  porta 
the  Medfteiranean,  andpreventing  the  jondion 
their  (teets.  But  New  Tork,  as  a  place  of  arms^ 
akl  anfwer  no  polGble  parpoie  but  to  feed  an 
pra^cable  war,  and  to  mnlttply  that  fyftera  of 
Dtrafts,  loan«,  and  influence,  which,  after  ha^ 
ig  operated  to  the  lofs  of  every  dependence  of 
r  country,  was  ready  to  give  the  final  blow  to  the 
t  rtmaina  of  property  and  liberty' in  the  coun» 
ritfelf.  The  general  added,  that  he  had  not 
iierto  toached  upon  the  prmdple  of  the  Ame* 
in  war.  The  impra^Hcabflity  of  it  was  a  fuffi^ 
n>t  juitification  for  fupporting  the  prefent  mo* 
m.  But  he  was  now  conviocedf  that  the  prinei* 
t  of  the  American  war  was  wrong,  though  he 
A  not  been  of  that  opinion  when  he  formerly 
gaged  in  the  iervice  in  America.  He  had  been 
ought  to  this  convidion  by  obferving  the  nni* 
rm  conduet  and  bchavwor  of  the  people  of  A* 
rrica.  Palfion,  prejudice,  and  intcrcA,  might 
•crite  fuddenly  and  panially ;  bat  when  we  iaw 
e  principle  pcrvadmg  the  whole  continent,  the 
nericans  reiotutely  encountering  difficultr  and 
4th  for  a  conrie  of  yaars,  it  muh  be  a  itrong 
nit^  and  prefomption-  which  could  lead  us  to 
^»mc  that  they  were  not  in  the  rights  it  was 
Aton,  and  the  finger  of  Oodahme,  thattmplant- 
t  the  fame  fentiment  in  three  miWons  of  people* 
e  would  affertthe  truth  of  tbe  fad  againft  aH 
bich  cither  art  or  contrivance  could  produce  to 
e  contrary.  He  was  Kkewiiie  now  convincedi 
K>o  comparing  the  coodu^  of  the  miniftry,  a« 
ne  had  developed  their  fyftem,  that  the  Ameri- 
n  war  formed  only  a  nart  of  a  general  defigni 
*dled  flglkia  the  cobriitotion  of  this  country 
^  the  general  rights  of  mankmd.  After  fbmc 
rther  debate.  Sir  James  Lovrther 's  motion  was 
)c^td  by  a  majority  ot  %%o  to  179,  TbiSy  how- 
'tr,  was  a  majority  in  which  the  mioiary  had 
^e  reafoo  to  cxnlt  |  as  it  was  fufficiently  appa* 
^  from  the  numbers  who  voted  againft  admi* 
itratiott*  that  tbe  uniaftiienccd  (enie  of  that  booiii 
*•  clearly  aa4  dedfivdy  againft  any  farther  pro* 
^^'^  <rf  *be  American  war.  Other  argun>ent« 
>  the  fane  purpoie  were  ufed  in  tbe  debate  o» 
><  tnny  eftintet.    On  the  14U1  Dec  tha  fc«n> 
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tary  at  war  informed  the  houlc,  that  tbeiaebQle 
force  of  the  army,  including  ^le  militia,  reqiHre4 
for  the  fervice  of^  1782,  wot^  amount  to  i86i»i# 
men,  and  for  this  force  tbe  parhament  h«d  t# 
provide. .  Tbe  Ibm  reouired  fuf  tbefe  troops  for 
fxiy,  clothing,  and  other  articles,  amounted  t^ 
4faio,cdoL  This  military  fbree  exceeded  that  ojf 
the  laft  year  by  4074  men ;  and  the  expense  waf 
c0nfe<|uentl*-  greater  by  a9,«67U  158.  The  in- 
crealc  was  ocotfioned  by  tbe  greater  number  of 
troops  already  fenti  or  then  gpiog*  to  tbe  £aft  lOf 
dies.  But  tbe  expcbce  of.  tho(^  troops  was  to  W 
reimbilrfed  by  the  Baft  India  company.  A^teT 
fomc  farther  Itatcmcnts,  relative  to  tbe  military 
force  of  the  kingdom  and  its  expenoe,  bad  been 
inade  hf  the  fecretary  atf' war»  colonel  Barre  rofey 
and  with  great  vehemejtcc  declared,  that  tke  efti- 
mates  of  the  army,  which  were  laid  before  thai 
hottfe^  were  ibandalous  and  evafive*  There  waa 
a  much  greater  number  of  noo-effoiflive  men  thaa 
were  Aated  in  the  efiimates.  In  faA,  they  a** 
mounted  to  a  5  th  part  of  the  army«  The  book 
fhonid  alfo  recoiled  that  the  eftimatcs  tying  09 
the  table  did  not  compofe  the  whole  of  the  exi- 
poicca  of  the  army ;  for  extraordinaries  q(  fcveral 
millions  were  yet  to  cmne.  Neither  were  tl)c 
men  tmder  tbe  ieveral  dcleiiptions  given  by  tti€ 
kcrtUry  at  w^r  tbe  whole  number  of  military 
force  emplojpedi  Other  troops  were  ^mployea 
Iblely  at  the  dilcretiof)  of  the  miaifterf  and  pai4 
iriTgulaHy  and  uncenAitutionally,  without  the  slC- 
km  or  knowledge  of  the  Icgiflature  1  particularly 
tbe  provincial  corps  in  America^  amounting  to 
fooo  men  in  adnal  fervice,  tbe  ftatement  of  which 
force,  though  it  had  been  called  for  IVpm  year  U9 
year,  was  never  brought  into  the  eftimates^.Witb 
refped  to  the  army  cftimates,  the  colonel  proceed- 
ed to  obfervct  that  in  many  inftances  tbey  wera 
hibd  widi  fuch  abandoned  impofitions,  that  tbere 
appeared  an  a^ual  defign  to  treat  inquliies  from 
the  parliament  with  ibvereign  contempt.  Several 
regiments^  of  which,  the  number  of  men  did  not 
amount  to  100,  were  fet  down  at  800 ;  and  others 
not  havmg  more  than  50  ware  mentioned  in  the 
eftioMtes  at  conbAing  of  5,  6,  or  700.  Indeed^ 
too  large  a  part  of  tbe  armies,  for  which  that 
hoafe  had  been  perfoaded  to  give  their  votes,  ex* 
iAed  only  upon  paper.  Amongft  other  regiments^ 
the  royal  Bngliih  folrleers  had  not  even  a  4tb  of 
their  complement*  The  loyal  Scots  fufileers  Weie 
in  a  worfc  condition.  Their  number  fcl!  Ihort  of 
even  roo  men.  Tbe  6otb  regiment  was  ftatcd  as 
amounting  to  3500  men,  when  the  fad  was,  that 
it  did  not  confid  of  1500 ;  and  many  others  might 
be  enumerated  in  the  fame  fituation.  The  ftate* 
ment  of  the  eAimates  relative  to  garrtfons,  parti* 
cularly  thofe  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  were  e- 
aually  delulive  and  overcharged.  Lord  George 
Germaiae  faid,  that  tbe  reafon  whythe  provincial 
oorps  bad  not  been  included  in  the  cAiiuates  was, 
that  fomc  fbare  of  the  public  money  might  be 
(pared,  by  avoiding  to  voU  an  efUblffhment  for 
theie  troops<  They  were  raiftd  and  paid  in  a 
manner  by  much  the  inoft  economical  for  the  na- 
tion. They  were  folely  under  the  managcmeat 
of  the  commander  in  chief  f  and  an  officer,  cidled 
*e  V^t^Bwr-g^mrM  qf  tb<  pfovinaai  cor^s,  re gu* 
iihhha  bily 
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wliScft  the  ftntcDce  aod  the  pMk  orders  were 
patdctHarly  ftated ;  and  in  which  they  declared, 
that  they  **  could  not  look  upoo-tbe  rai6ng  to  the 
peerage  a  |>erfon  fo  circum^accd,  in  any  other 
Ught  than  as  a  meafiire  fittal  to  the  interefts  as 
well  as  to  tiM  gtoqr  of  the  ctown,  and  to  the  tUg- 
nity  of  that  boule ;  infukiii^  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  fotereign,  and  hkewife  to  every  fnrviYing 
branch  olf  the  iUaftrioos  bonib  of  Brunfwick ;  re> 
pugnant  to  every  principle  of  military  dircrpline, 
and  diccdly  cotMrr  to  the  naintenance  of  the 
booour  of  that  hoafc»  and  to  that  honour  which 
has  for  ages  been  the  glorious  chvaaeriftk  of  the 
Brkifti  nation^  and  which,  as  fiu"  as  oould  depend 
on  them,  they  fbond  themfehret  called  upoAy  not 
ttiore  by  duty  than  tndination,  to  tranfmit  pure 
and  anfuUicd  to  pofterky/'  The  n^ous  tenden- 
cy  of  the  American  war  was  now  fo  ftrikingly  ap- 

Krent,  that  it  became  nccefTary  for  tho(e  wfio 
d  a  jnR  fenfe  of  that  dangerous  fttuatioa  of  their 
countryt  who  wiihed  weU  to  its  interefts  or  eve« 
wiflied  to  prevent  its  deftnidion,  to  exert  their 
moft  vigorous  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  (6  ^al  a 
Gonteft.  Accordittglyy  on  the  asd  of  February,  a 
motion  was  made  by  general  Conway«  ^  That  an 
humble  addnds  flioiild  be  pitfented,  eameftly  im- 
ploring his  nugefty,  that,  taking  imo  his  royal 
conftderation  the  many  and  great  calamities  which 
had  attended  the  prefent  unfortunate  war,  and 
the  heavy  bmdens  thereby  brought  on  his  loyal 
and  affedionate  people,  he  would  be  gractoui^y 
picaied  to  iiften  to  the  humble  prayer  and  advice 
of  his  iMthfui  commons,  that  the  war  on  the  con* 
tinent  of  North  America  might  no  longer  be  pmv 
fu^d  for  the  impra^cable  porpofe  oir  reducing 
that  country  to  obedience  by  force ;  and  expref- 
iing  their  hope  that  the  eameft  defuir  and  diligent 
exertion  tordborethe  public  tranquillity,  of  which 
they  had  received  hb  majefty's  mot  |;racioos  af. 
furaoces,  might,  by  a  happy  reooocthation  with 
the  revolted  cofenies,  be  forwarded  and  made  ef- 
fedual  'f  to  which  great  end,  his  majefty's  faithtiil 
commons  would  be  ready  moft  cheerfuUy  to  give 
thf  ir  utmoft  affiftance.^' 

.    (105.)  ErtOLAND,    HISTOaY    OF,    ITKTO   THE 

aiMovAL  OP  LoaD  NoaxH  amd  kis  Faiaiios 
vaoM  THS  AOMittiSTRaTioK.  in  the  fpeech  by 
which  Gen.  Conway  introduced  this  motion,  he 
let  forth  the  enormidea  with  which  the  Briti{h 
sirms  had  fo  frequently  been  ftigmatixed  by  oppcv 
fUion,  and  the  txceffive  animofity  of  the  Ameri- 
aoiH.  Kot-a  fiagk  friend  of  the  BritUh  govern^ 
meet  (he  faid)  could  be  difcovered  amongft  the 
inbabtunts  of  North  America,  from  the  one  end  of 
tbex:rtufltry  to  the  other*  We  had,  indeed,  at 
pn:£enti;.nOob)ea  to  contend  for:  for  if  it  oould 
be  admttUd  for  a  moment,  even  for  the  iake  of 
vgutnentv  that  It  were  pbffible  we  might  conquer 
at  U(t,  what  benefits  would. repay  the  ftniggle  for 
the  vid^ry  ?  Wc  (houki  then  only  gain  a  deiart, 
a  country*  depopulated  by  the  war,  which  our 
doipotHiai  and  barbarity,  our  avarice  and  ambi* 
tion,  ouc  antipathy  for  freedom,  and  our  paffion 
for  infilftice,  had  kindtcd  in  her  bofom«  But  aU 
expcjaation«  of  this  kind  were  in  the  Wghcit  degree 
vain  And:4bfurd  ;  though  he  had  received  intelli^ 
gtncc  (the  general  faid)  from  a  perfon  lately  arri- 
ve4  IstM^rAA^ca,  id  wbofe  veracity,  cacpeneoce^' 
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and  dticemment,  be  could  tmplkxtly  cxnUe,! 
the  people  of  that  country,  ahho^  ii «« 
gainlt  us,  were  ftill  anxious  for  the  xcsql 
pient  of  peace.  He  was  alfo  affured,  tlut  oq 
indlTidualsy  at  no  ConiUkrable  difticct,vor< 
powered  on  the  part  of  the  coogre&totrot^ 
the  miniilers  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  attn 
of  fo  rlTential  an  ahjtCt.  Thck  dfcsaila 
were  not  tinknown  to  goremmeot;  toAi^ 
loltl,  who  had  lately  retired  from  theoferf 
eretary  of  date  for  ttie  American  de{>astBifit1 
been  particuUrlr  applied  toon  this iotereiaf 
fion.  What  realon  could  the  miniftcisdl^i 
they  had  negleded  to  improve  this  fingilai 
««magr,  and  fcemed  to  fponi  at  aM  idcaicf  ^ 
elation  i  Could  it  be  poffible,  that  a  fario  tf 
nominious  mifoarriage*  and  defests  bad  noti 
operated  as  a  cure  for  the  inhtlman  aad  (fcftiid 
love  of  war  >  Such  was  the  itoatioa  of  thei^ 
that  it  behoved  the  siinUlers  to  ncgodaci 
peace  almeft  on  any  teims*  But  a  tbe^  iaii 
therto  done  nothiag  of  this  kind,  it  «a»bdi^ 
iably  neccflTary  that  the  parliament  (koB^nseA 
xnd  put  an  immediate  end  to  a  war  ibcahtti 
fo  fatal,  and  fo  deftrudive*  The  modosw 
oonded  bv  lord  John  Cavendifti,  who  taoA 
that  the  American  war  had  been  a  war  of  ad 
and  resentment,  wittunit  either  dignity  is  i£n 
du^,  probability  in  itsobjed,or  jofticeiaits^ 
It  was,  however,  vigorouOr  oppofed  bf  ata 
ftration^  who  had  ftnl  fufiiclent  forngtb  tof 
their  point,  though  only  by  a  fii^  vote;  I 
motion  being  rejeded  by  194  to  19 j.  Tki 
cteaflng  flrength  of  oppofition  now  ikomAi 
the  downftl  ^  mbiiftry  was  at  hand.  TbeA 
fion  of  the  laft  queftion  was  confideredai  aiil 
ry  gained  by  the  former  j  and  Mr  Foa  httj 
gave  notice  that  the  fub)ea  would  be  rcfcttdi 
fow  days,  uuder  another  form.  Itwafacwrfl 
revived  on  the  » 7th  of  February ;  on  wladi 
a  petition  from  the  dty  of  London  ivaiprtii< 
to  the  houitf,  folidting  the  houfe  to  btftrpci 
fuch  a  manner  as  (hoold  prevent  any  fothr^ 
iecution  of  the  Aoiericao  war ;  after  vbtdiia 
rat  Conway  moved^  that  it  fhoukl  be  r^ 
•*  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  that  houfe,  ^ 
farther  prMecution  of^of^ofive  war  oo  tbcoi| 
neot  of  North  America,  for  tht  porpofe  of  in 
dag  the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  bj^ 
would  be  the  means  of  weakening  tbe  eW< 
this  country  ;igain(l  her  Bufopean  cotweh* 
tend,  under  the  present  circiiaftances,  di^ 
ly  to  inoeaft  che  mutual  enmity  fo  fil^  to  I 
interefts  boih  of  Great  Britain  and  Atpencaf* 
by  preirenting  a  happy  recoodliatioe  wlb* 
coundy,  to  fruftnte  t  ne  earueft  defire  padw 
cxpreflcd  by  his  maicfty  to  reftore  tbe  N^ 
public  tranquillity.  Inthe ^jcecb by •iw'l 
introduced  this  motkm,  the  general  took  ^ 
of  fome  objeaions  that  had  been  made  to  lev 
mer  OAotton,  under  the  idea  that  k  waS'sr 
tutlonal  in  that  houfe  to  interfore  witb  ^ 
in  thofe  things,  whkh  efpccklly  and 
belongfc)  to  the  executive  power.  It 
however,  from  the  journals,  that  froai  tbe 
of  Edward  III.  down  lathe  pre&otfeiPHf^ 
ment  had  at  all  times  given  advice  to  ^^ 
10  matws  aeUUHf r^  ^war  asd  pci«*  <*' 
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}f  Richard  XL  it  wa«  frequently  done  ;  and 
I  that  of  Henry  IV.  One  remarkable  inr 
of  this  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  wbtn 
)rince  confulttd  his  parliament  refpefting 
Dpriety  of  fupporting  the  duke  of  Biiiuny 
;  France,  and  alfo  of  dfc!;»ring  war  ag^inlt 
tcr;  and  be  told  his  parliament,  that  it  was 
other  purpofc  than  to  hear  their  advice  on 
^ads  that  he  called  them  together.  In  the 
of  James  1.  the  parliament  interfered  re- 
ly with  their  advice  refpcfting  the  Palati- 
the  match  with  Spain,  and  a  declaration  of 
;alnft  that  power.  In  tin:  time  of  Charles  I. 
»vcrc  fimilar  interferences  ;  and  in  the  reign 
fon  Charles  U.  the  parliament  made  repeat- 
Donftranccs,  but  particularly  in  1674  and 
on  the  fubjed  of  the  alliance  with  France, 
ther  urged  ought  to  be  renounced,  and  at 
ne  lime  recommended  a  ftrid  union  with 
lited  Provinces  J  To  ibme  of  thefe  remon- 
:»,  indeed,  anfwers  were  returned  not  very 
dory  J  and  the  parliament  were  infortned 
ky  were  exceeding  the^ine  of  their  duty, 
ncroaching  ppon  the  prerogative  df  the 
I.  But  (6  little  did  the  commons  of  tbofe 
cfifh  thefe  anfwers,  that  they  addrcfTed  the 
to  know  who  it  wa^,  that  ha^  advifed  his 
f  to  return  fuch  anfwers  to  their  loyal  and 
lutional  remonftranccs.  In  the  reign  of  king 
im,  repeated  inftanccs  were  to  be  foqnd  in 
umals,  of  advice  given  by  parliament  reUtiyc 
I  Iiilh  war  and  the  war  on  ttc  continent, 
ike  occur^  frequently  ip  the  reign  of  queen 
;  that  princefa,  in  an  addrefs  troip  the  par- 
Qt,  was  adviied  pot  to  make  peace  witT) 
e  until  Spain  (hould  be  fecured  to  Auilria } 
lio,  not  to  conient  to  peace  until  Punkirk 
1  be  demoliihcd.  In  fhort,  it  >yas  manifeft 
the  whole  hiftory  of  Englilh  parliaments^ 
t  was  ever  con&iered  as  conftitutional  for 
imeot  to  interfere,  whenever  it  thought  pro- 
ii  all  matters  fo  important  as  thoi'e  of  peacp 
far.  The  general  un,cd  other  arguments  in 
)rt  of  his  motion,  which  was  fcconded  by 
Althorpc:  and  pe^'on*  fi^^m  the  mayor^ 
:ffcs,  and  'cpmmoiu»hy  of  the  city  of  Bri(tol| 
rom  the  merchants,  tradefmen,  and  inhabi- 
of  that  city,  againft  the  American  war,  were 
In  order  to  evade  coming  to  any  immediate 
mination  oh  thp  quellion,  a  propotition  was 
;  by  N^r  Wallace,  the  attorney-general,  that 
:e  (hould  be  entered  into  with  America ;  and 
I  bill  ihoutd  be  prepared  to  enable  his  ma- 
« ouniftefs  to  treat  on  this  ground :  and  un- 
tie pretence  of  allowing  time  for  this  meafure, 
ovcd,  *•  that  the  prefent  debate  fhould  be 
irncd  for  a  fortnight."  The  houfc  divided 
'  this  motbn,  when  there  appeared  for  it  215, 
igainft  it  234  •  fo  that  there  was  a*  majority 
I  againft  the  minlftry.  Gen.  Conway's  origi- 
Vdtiou  was  then  put  and  catricd  without 
'ifion.  He  immediately  made  another  for 
^rcli  to  the  king,  in  which  the  American 
was  fpoken  of  precifely  in  the  fame  terms 
1^  ufc  of  in  the  firft  motion,  and  in  which 
f^ijffty  was  folicited  to  put  a  ftop  to  any 
<t  proftcuiion  of  offenfivc  war  again  ft  the 
aici,   ThU  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  it 
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was  alfo  reTolTCil,  that  the  addrefs  (honld  bcpre* 
fented  on  the  firft  of  M^rch ;  when  his  mnjefty  rc^ 
turned  an  anfwcf,  ir.  which  he  declared,  tlut  Ihcrfi 
were  no  ohji«Sls  ricarer  to  bia  hf^it  than  the  cafe, 
happincfs,  and  proiperity  of  his  pctiplr ;  that  the 
houfe  of  common*  mighi  be  anbud,  ibat,  inpur- 
fnance  of  their  ddvkt,  be  ihodd  takt  fuch  mea* 
fures  as  fliould  appear  to  him  10  be  moft  condu.* 
cive  to  the  reftoration  c^f  harmony  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  revolted  colonk'h,  fo  cfiVinbl  to 
the  profperity  of  both  ;  and  tiiat  hiarifbrts  ftiould 
be  directed,  m  the  moft  effediul  manoer,  agauift 
our  European  entmtrs,  until  fuch  a  peace  could 
be  obtained  as  ihouM  conlift  with  the  inUTt  (i% 
and  permanent  vvtUjre  of  his  tii>gdor>Vi,  But 
though  the  proceedings  of  the  houfe  of  commons,, 
in  addrcfling  his  majcfty  againft  any  farther  pror 
fecution  of  the  American  war,  gave  general  iatis-, 
fadion,  the  king's  anfwer  was  not  thought.  fuflB- 
ciently  explicit.  It  was  theiefore  obfcrved  by  ge- 
neral Conway,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  on  the. 
4th  of  March,  that  he  hoped  he  (hould  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  houfc  in  his  defirc  of  (ecuring  the 
nation  againft  the  poflibility  of  a  doubt,  that  the 
American  war  was  not  now  completely  concluded. 
Something,  perhaps,  might  yet  be  wanting,  by 
which  minifters  might  be  10  eitprefsly  bound,  that, 
however  dcfirous  of  evafion,  they  would  not  have 
it  in  their  power  to  evade  the  injun6ion  of  that 
houfe.  He  therefore  moved,  ««  TTjat  an  humble 
addrefs  (hould  be  prefented  to  hismajefty,to  rctura 
his  majefty  the  thanks  of  that  houfe  for  his  graci- 
ous anfwer  to  their  laft  addrefs ;  that  houfc  being 
convinced,  that  nothing  could,  in  the  prefent  cir- 
cumftances  of  this  country,  fo  cflcntially  promote 
thofc  great  objf dls  of  hia  majcfty's  paternal  care 
for  his  people,  as  the  meafure  which  bis  feithfiil 
cpmmons  had  moft  humbly,  but  earneftly,  re- 
commended to  his  majefty.**  This  motion  wa* 
unanimoudy  agreed  to;  after  which  the  general 
made  a  fccond  motion,  that  it  /hould  be  refolved 
by  that  houfe,  "That,  after  the  folcrtin  declara- 
tion  of  the  opinion  of  that  houfc,  in  their  humble 
addrefs  prcftnted  to  hif  majefty  on  Friday  laft, 
and  his  majcfty*s  aflurance  of  his  gracious  intcn- 
p'on,  that  houfc  would  confider  as  enemies  to  his 
naajefty  and  this  country,  all  thofe  who  (hould 
endeavour  to  fruftrate  his  m^efiy's  paternal  care 
for  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of  his  peoplcy  by  advi- 
fing,  or  by  any  means  attempting,  the  farther 
profecution  of  often  five  war  on  the  continent  of 
North  America,  for  the  purpofc  of  reducing  the 
revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force.**  After 
fome  debate,  the  motion  was  agreed  to  without 
a  divifton ;  an4  on  the  6th  of  the  month,  after  a 
nqmbcr  of  papers  had  been  read  in  the  houfc  of 
peers,  relatiy^to  the  furrender  of. earl  Cornwallis 
and  the  army  under  his  command,  the  two  fol- 
lowing motions  were  made  by  the  duke  of  Chan- 
dos:  I.  **  That  it  was  the  ppinion  of  that  houlc, 
that  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  capture  of  the  ar« 
my  under  earl  Cornwallis,  in  Virginia,  appeared  to 
have  been  the  want  of  a  fufficient  naval  force  to 
cover  and  proted  the  fame."  a.  "  That  the  not 
covering  and  protecting  the  army  under  eari  Corn- 
wallis in  a  proper  manner,  was  highly  blameablc 
in  thofc  who  advifed  and  planned  the  expedition.** 
After  fome  dcbatCf  the  motioni  were  rejeaed^  u- 
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ffMi't  dHff<Ar;  hf  a  m^ority  of  72  to  37.    Thus 
the  minifirf  ftill  kept  their  groond*  and  with  the 
tAoft  aftonHhmg  motntion  combated  the  powers 
of  ofypofttiony  whkfa  were  daily  increaling.    On 
fhe  8th  of  Blirch  fereral  refohitiont  were  mored 
by  lord  John  Civeodifti ;  one  of  which  was,  that 
"**  the  chief  cauie  of  all  the  national  roi»fortune8 
tras  the  want  of  forefight  and  ability  in  bis  ma« 
jefty*s  cninMkers."  Another  refpcdcd  the  ihimcnfc 
Aim  expended  on  the  war,  which  was  not  denied 
fp  be  above  too  minions.    The  expenditure  of 
this  fom  became  an  otjeft  of  fcTcre  Icrutiny ;  but 
fHll  an  inotiiry  was  fruftrated.    Mr  Burke  aftrm* 
t6,  that  aH  pubKc  documents  relative  to  the  finan- 
ces exhibited  the  mifmanagement,  profufion,  and 
enormitiesi  of  an  unprincipled  admintftration ;  as 
an  inftance  of  which  he  adduced  the  prefcnts  gi- 
iren  to  the  Indians  for  their  fervices  during  the 
laft  year,  amounting  to  no  tc&  than  loOyCooU 
Several  other  particulars  were  pointed  out ;  but 
the  motions  were  loft  by  316  to  >  16.   The  unpo- 
pularity of  lord  North  was  now  farther  augment- 
ed by  his  propo&l  of  fome  new  taxes,  particular- 
ly on  (bap,  the  carriage  of  goods,  and  places  of 
entertainment.    On  the  xcth  of  March,  it  was 
moved  by  Sir  John  Rous,  that  **  the  nation  could 
have  no  farther  confidence  in  the  miniiters  who  had 
the  conduft  of  public  af&irs/*    The  debate  was 
remarkable  for  an  argument,  in  the  affair  of  Ame* 
rica,  perfeAly  new,  and  onprecedeoted  in  all  that 
had  been  (aid  or  written  on  the  fut^'ed*   Sir  James 
Marriot  informed  the  houici  that  though  it  had 
been  frequently  pretended,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  codoniet  were  not  reprefentcd  in  the  Biitifh 
parliament,  yet  the  fad  was  otherwifc :  for  they 
m;trc  aduaUy  reprefented.  The  firft  colonization, 
by  national  and  fovereign  authotity»  he  remarked, 
was  the  eftabliihment  of  the  colony  of  Virginia. 
The  grants  artd  charters  made  of  thole  lands,  and 
iof  an  the  fubff  quent  colonies,  were  of  one  tenor, 
and  cxprefTed  io  the  fbRowing  terms ;  «  To  have 
and  to  hold  of  the  king  or  queen's  majefty,  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Eaft  Greenwich, 
within  the  county  of  Kent,  rtddendumf  a  certain 
tent  at  our  caftle  of  £a(t  Greenwich,  kc**    So 
that  the  inhabiunts  of  America  were,  in  fad,  by 
ihe  nature  of  their  tenure,  reprefented  in  pari'u- 
ment  by  the  knif^hts  of  the  (hire  for  the  county  of 
Kent  i  This  conous  legal  difcovery,  that  the  A* 
xnerican  colonies  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  ma- 
nor of  Bait  Greeowichi  though  delivered  by  the 
learodl  judge  with  all  proper  gravity  and  (blem- 
oity,  TCt  excited  (b  much  merriment  m  the  houfe, 
that  tt  was  with  great  difficulty,  for  fome  time, 
that  the  fpcaker  could  prelcrve  any  kind  of  order. 
J^ord  North  endeavoured  to  vindicate  his  Own  ad- 
tntniftratiOO.    Ht  affirmed,  that  it  could  oot  be 
declaied  with  truth,  by  that  houfc,  that  the  na- 
tional calamities  originated  from  the  mcafurcs  of 
the  prefcnt  adminidration.    The  repeal  of  the  A- 
tnerican  ftamp  ad,  and  the  paffiog  of  the  declara- 
tory law,  took  place  before  his  entrance  into  of- 
'ficc.  As  a  private  member  of  parliament,  he  gave 
his  vote  in  favour  of  both ;  but,  as  a  minifter,  he 
was  not  refponfiWe  for  cither.    When  he  accep- 
ted his  pou,  the  times  wtrc  fcarccly  lefs  violent 
than  the  prefent.   He  approached  the  helm  when 
ethers  hM  delated  it;  andj  Handing  there,  he 
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had  u(ed  his  utmoit  eflSvts  to  affift  bb  cosr^ 
That  the  American  war  was  jnft  and  reqci 
and  profecuted  for  the  purpoic  of  fiippocts;  e 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  Britifii  lc|ifi^ 
was  a  pofition,  for  the  truth  of  wtnch  be  wxi 
ever  contend,  whUft  he  enjoyed  thepoverd] 
guing  at  all  upon  the  fubjed.  AstopcaaJ 
not  only  wifhed  mofl  cameflly  for  it,  hot  alfj- 
the  formation  of  fuch  a  minifltry  as  migbt  v.  ^ 
prove  welcome  to  the  country,  and  with  su 
mous  cordiality  co-operate  for  the  welte  SuS 
honour  of  the  ftate.  It  was  not  an  attaduvt^ 
the  honours  and  emoluments  of  ofiSse  wkdbi; 
kept  him  fo  lon^  in  place ;  and  he  (hoold  It 
to  thtow  in^pediments  in  the  way  of  anr  bsao 
able  and  falutary  coalition  c^  parties,  tboa|ib  t 
the  adjuftment  of  an  adminifbation  finco  vli 
he  might  perceive  himfclf  cxdoded.  Tbc  in 
at  length  divided  upon  the  quefHoo,  wbn  ti 
appeared  for  it  ax;,  and  againft  it  %ih\  hi\ 
there  was  a  majori^  of  nine  in  favour  of  xfi: 
ftration.  Notwithjandtng  thn  £eemii^  &«?j 
able  determination,  it  was  fb  well  knomiUx^ 
minidrv  could  not  Hand  their  grocnid,  tiut,  ^ 
days  auer,  a  fimilar  motion  to  that  made  bri 
John  Rous  was  to  have  been  made  by  t^cai 
Surrey ;  but  when  his  lordftiip  was  about  tn 
for  that  purpofe,  lord  North  achireficd  Id 
to  the  fpeaker,  and  endeavoured  to  gm  t!t!i 
tention  of  the  houfe.  Tliis  occafioned  km  n 
<;^tion,  many  members  inBftiog,  that  tbecztj 
Surrey  ought  to  be  heard  firft.  But  kxd  ^ 
obferved,  that  as  be  underftood  the  mottce'sl 
made  by  the  noble  earl  was  fimOar  to  tbsd 
a  few  days  before,  and  the  obied  of  whic^  1 
the  removal  of  the  minifters,  he  had  fed  fci 
ination  to  communicate  to  the  houfe,  aiocF* 
conceived,  render  any  fuch  inotton  aov  vsA 
(ary.  He  could  with  authority  aiTort  tbe  H 
that  his  majefty  had  come  to  a  full  &AatJ!^} 
to  chanze  his  oibifters.  Indeed,  tfaoib  pd 
who  hadf  for  fome  time  condadcd  tbe  pin^ 
fairs  were  no  longer  his  majefty^  miniilca  Ij 
were  not  now  to  be  conftdered  as  nta  M4 
the  reins  of  govtmmert^  and  tran&di&fffiaf 
of  ilate,  but  merely  remaning  to  do  tbdr  oM 
duty,  till  other  mmifters  were  appointed  u 
fooncr  thole  new  minifters  were  appoatnl,) 
lordlhip  declared,  that,  in  his  opinioii,  tbc  bete 
would  be  for  the  public  bufincts,  and  tbe  $3^ 
interefts  of  the  nation.  He  retorqed  dusb^ 
houfe  for  the  many  inftances  of  Eiivov  sod  sa 
gence  which  he  had  leceived  from  tbcc  M 
Uie  courfe  of  his  adminiftration ;  and  be  i^ 
that  he  conlidered  himfelf  as  rc^ponibfei  *j 
feofcs  of  the  word,  for  every  drcmnftaaaaj 
minifterial  condud,  and  that  he  (houid  ben 
to  anfwer  to  his  country  whenever  be  ftodJI 
called  upon  for  that  purpofe.  Tbe  tari  ef  M 
informed  the  houfe,  that  the  motioo  wbid  kl 
tended  to  have  made  was  dcfigoed  tode^ 
the  nation,  and  to  all  Europe,  that  tbe  or' 
were  not  dJfmiffed  becaufe  they  wanted  w> 
the  fatigues  of  office,  but  becaufe  tbc  psn^ 
had  totally  withdrawn  from  them  tbeky'^ 
nion  and  tbdr  confidence^  and  were  *J]JJ 
no  longer  to  pcnnit  the  pcrpetratwo  *^^^ 
lent  abttfea  or  their  tru(t,  to  which,  «itk^ 
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,  and  to  Ihc  difgracc  and  detriment  of  tht  Rate, 
:y  had  for  fuch  a  length  of  time  proceeded, 
B  lordihi{S  however,  in  confequcncc  of  the  de- 
ration of  lord  Notth,  waved  his  intended  mo- 
n ;  and,  after  Tome  farther  debate,  the  houfe 
joumcd, 

;io6.)  England,   history  of,   umto  the 
;nal  victory  ovtfiTHE  French  fleet  by 
iM.  RoDNEV.    Thus  an  end  was  put  to  an  ad- 
Diflration  which  had  for  fu  lotig  be«^n  obnoxious 
a  great  part  of  the  nation,  and  whofc  removal 
itributcd  very  much  to  alUy  ibofc  dangerous  fcr- 
nts  by  which  every  part  of  the  Britilh  diiminions 
I  bccH  fo  long  agitated.    Peace  noW  became  as 
ch  the  objcdl  of  miniftiy  as  war  had  beert  for- 
riy.    Before  we  proceed  to  any  account  of  the 
;ociations  for  that  defirablc  event,  it  is  neccf- 
f  to  take  notice  of  thofe  military  events  which 
wfcd  the  other  bt  lii^c^cnt  powers  to  an  accom- 
dation.    The  difader  of  Cornwallisliad  produ- 
1  a  finccre  delire  of  being  at  peace  with  Amcri- 
but  that  could yiot  be  accompliihed  without 
Icing  peace  with  France  alfo  ;  and  that  power 
t  haughty  and  elated  with  fuccefs.    Minorca 
i  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards ; 
1  though  the  capture  of  a  few  miferable  inva- 
,  attended  with  fuch  extreme  didiculty  a»  the 
iniards  experienced,  (fee  Miworca,)  ought  ra- 
r  to  have   intimidated  them  than  othcrwife, 
f  now  projected  the  moft  important  conquefts. 
thing  lc(s  than  the  entire  redn^ion  of  the  Bri- 
Weft  India  iflands  became  the  objcift  of  the 
ti't  and  indeed  there  was  too  much  reafon  to 
pofc  that. this  objc^  was  withia  their  reach, 
be  beginning  of  1782,  the  iflauJa  of  Nevis 
St  Christopher  were  obliged  to  furrcnder 
W.  de  GralTe  the  French  admiral,  and  the  mar- 
i  dc  Bouille,  who  had  au  cady  fignalizcd  hira- 
by  fcveral  exploits.    Jamaica  was  marted  out 
he  next  vi<itim ;  but  an  end  of  ail  thcfe  afpi- 
;  hopes  was  fad  approaching.    The  advantages 
icrto  gained  by  the  Frencli  in  their  naval  en- 
cments  with  the  Britiih  fleet,  had  proceeded 
D  their  keeping  at  a  great  diltance  during  the 
:of  adion,  and  from  their  good  fortune  and 
lerily  id   gaining    the   wind.       At   laft,   the 
ach  Admiral,   De  Graflc,  determined,  after 
ndcciftve  a(flion  on  the  9th  of  April  1781,  to 
da  clofe  engagement  with  his  formidable  aa« 
>nlft,  admiral  Rodney.    This,  with  him,  ap- 
r«to  have  been  a  nutter  of  choice,  as  he  in- 
crcd  to  prevent  the  \M  of  a  diCibled  Ihip,  by 
ting  with  which  he  might  have  ^voided  the  dif- 
r  that  followed.      This  memorable  eng  «;;e- 
't  took  place  on  the  nth  of  April,  off  the  ifland 
Dominica.    The  Britiih  fleet  confided  of  37 
•*  of  the  line,  and  the  French  of  34.    The  cu- 
cmcnt  commenced  at  7  o'clock,  A.  M.  and 
tinued  with  unremUting  fury,  till  half  paft  6 
^.  It  it  ftid,  that  no  other  fignal  was  made  by 
adTniral  but  the  general  one  for  action,  and 
:  for  clofe  fight.    Sir  G.  Rodney  was  on  board 
Formidable,  a  (hip  of  90  guns ;  and  the  count 
Grafle  was  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  a  (hip 
iJoguns,  which  was  a  prefent  to  the  French 
g  from  the  city  of  Paris.    In  the  courfc  of  the 
<>o»  theFormidablc  fired  nearly  80  broadlides  ; 
I  for  3  hours  the  admiral'*  ibip  was  involved  ia 
^©i.  YUl.  Pait  U. 
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cloud  of  fmoke,  that  it  was  almoft  invlfi^ 
ble  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  reft  of  the  flee^ 
The  van  divifion  of  the  Britifli  fleet  was  commanded 
by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  the  rear  divifion  by  rear- 
admiral  Drake ;  and  both  thefe  ofiicers  greatly 
diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  this  important  adtion. 
But  the  decifive  turn  on  this  memoiable  day  m^i 
given  by  a  bt>ld  manoeuvre  of  the  Formidable, 
which  broke  the  French  line,  and  threw  ihtm  in- 
to confulion.     The  firft  French  fliip  that  flruck 
was  the  Caefar,  a  74  gun  fliip,  the  captain  of 
which  fought  nobly,  and  fell  in  the  a^ion.    It  is 
faid,  that  when  Ihc  (^ruck  Ihc  had  not  a  foot  of 
canvas  without  a  ihot-hole.    Unfortunately,  fooa 
after  ftie  was  taken  poflcffion  of,  (he  took  fire  by 
accident,  and  blew  up,  when  about  loo  French- 
men periflied  in  her,  together  with  an  Engliih 
lieutenant  and  ten  Englilh  feamen.    But  the  Glo- 
rieux  and  the  Hcftor,  both  74  gun  fliips,  were  al- 
fo taken  by  the  Britiih  fleet ;  together  with  the 
Ardent  of  64  guns;  and  a  French  74  gun  fliip  w.  9 
alfo  funk  in  the  engagement.    It  was  a  very  do'c 
and  hard  fought  adion  on  both  fides,  but  the 
French  fleet  was  at  length  totally  defeated.    It 
was  almoft  dark  when  the  Ville  de  Paris  ihack, 
on  board  which  the  count  dc  Grafle  had  fought 
very  gallantly.     There  were  5,500  troops  on 
board  the  French  fleet,  and  the  havock  among 
Ibcfe   was  very  great,   as  well    as  among   the 
French   feamen.      I'he   Britifli    had   230   killed 
and  759  wounded.     Captain  Blair,    who  Com- 
manded the  Anfon,  and  fevcral  other  oflicerst 
were  killed  in  the  a6ion  ;  and  lord  Robert  Man- 
ntrs,  ^^  ho  commanded  the  Rcfolution,  died  of  bis 
wounds  on  hie  return  home.    On  the  19th,  ^ 
fquadron  which  was  detached  from  the  main  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  cap- 
tured the  Cato  and  the  Jafon,  two  Frencq  men  of 
war  of  64  guns  each  (  with  the  Aimable  of  3a  guns» 
and  the  Ceres  of  18.    About  the  lame  time  the 
fleet   under  admiral   Barrington  took  from  the 
I'lench  oftUflunt,  the  Pcgafe  of  74  guns,  the  Ac- 
tiofiaire  of  64,  and  ten  fail  ot  vcflcb  under  their  con- 
voy.    It  wad  univerfally  allowed,  that  iu  ihis  en- 
gagement the  French,  notwithftanding  their  de- 
feat, behaved  with  the  grcatcft  valour.    De  Graflc 
himfclf  did  not  furrendcr  till  400  of  his  people 
were  killed,  and  only  himfelf  and  two  others  re- 
mained without  a  wound.    The  captain  of  the 
CKfarafter'his  enfign  ft<iff*  was  fljot  away,  and  the 
ftiip  almoft  battered  to  pieces,  caulcd  t;i>  colours 
to  be  nailed  to  the  maft,    and  thus  continued 
fighting  till  he  wa*  killed.    The  vcflcl  when  taken 
was  a  mere  wreck.     Other  Frcmh  oflicers  beha- 
ved in  the  fame  manner.    The  valour  of  the  Bri-   . 
tifli  Requires  no  encomium  ;  it  was  evident  from 
their  faccefs.    This  vidory  was  a  very  fortunate 
circumftance  both  for  the  intereft  and  reputat'iou 
of  the  Britifli  admiral.    Before  this  event,  the  neif 
miniftry  had  appointed  admiral  Pigot  to  fuperfcdc 
him  in  the  command  in  the  Weft  Indies;  ind  it  wai 
undcrftood,  that  they  meant  to  (et  on  foot  a  rigid 
enquiry  into  the  tranfadtious  at  $t  Euftttius.    But 
the  iplendor  of  hisvi<ftoryputan  end  to  all  thoughts 
of  that  kind  ;   he  received  the  thanka  of  botb 
houfes  of  pariiam^nt  for  his  fcrvicesf  and  wa^  crc* 
ated  an  Englifli  peer  by  the  title  of  baron  Kiulney, 
yi  Rodney  S^okCi  ia  the  county  of  Somafet.  Siir  Sa- 
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mnel  Hood  was  alfo  created  baron  Hood  of  Cathc- 
ringtoHy  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland;  and  rcar-adoii- 
ral^Oraket  and  captain  Afflc<ft,  were  created  baro- 
nets of  Great  Britain.  Some  attempts  were  alfo 
madey  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  procure  a  vote 
of  cenfure  againft  the  new  miniftry,  fpr  having  re- 
called lord  Rodney ;  but  the  motions  made  for 
this  purpofe  were  reje^ed  by  the  majority.  The 
count  Dc  Gra0e,  after  his  defeat,  was  received  on 
board  the  Bardeur  man  of  war,  and  ;.ftcrwards 
landed  on  Jamaica,  where  he  was  treated  with 
great  refpcft.  After  continuing  there  fome  time, 
he  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  accommodated 
It  the  Royal  Hotel  in  Pall-mall.  His  fword,  which 
he  had  delivered  up  to  admiral  Rodney,  was  re- 
turned to  htm  by  the  king.  This  etiquette  ena- 
bled him  to  appear  at  court,  where  he  was  recei- 
ved by  their  roajedies  and  the  royal  family  in  a 
manner  fuitable  to  his  rank.  From  the  time  of 
his  arrival  in  London  to  his  departure,  on  the 
lath  of  Auguft  178a,  he  was  vifited  by  many  pcr- 
fons  of  didindion,  and  in  return  vifited  the  great 
officers  of  ftate,  and  fome  of  the  principal  nobili- 
ty, by  whom  he  was  entertained  in  a  very  hofpi- 
table  ftylc,  receiving,  indeed,  evciy  mark  of  civi- 
lity which  the  Britifli  nation  could  beflow.  He 
was  treated  with  much  refpeft  even  by  the  com- 
mon people,  from  the  opinion  that  was  generally 
entertained  of  his  valour  and  merit. 
(107.)  England,   history  or,   unto  the 

TREATY   OF   PEACE   WITH   AMERICA,   FrANCE, 

AND  Spain.  Though  the  defigns  of  the  French 
RRainft  Jamaica  were  now  effcdually  fhiflrated, 
the  vi^ory  was  not  followed  by  thofe  beneficial 
confequences  which  many  expedcd.  None  of  the 
Biitifh  iflands  which  had  been  taken  by  the  French 
in  the  Weft  Indies  were  recaptured ;  though  it 
was  hoped  that  this  would  have  been  the  rcfult  of 
our  naval  fuperiority  in  thofe  feas.  Some  of  thofe 
fhips  which  were  taken  by  admiral  Rodney  were 
afterwards  loft  at  fca ;  particulariy  the  Ville  de 
Paris,  Glorieux,  and  Hcdtor.  A  Britifh  man  of 
war,  the  Centaur,  of  74  guns,  was  alfo  funk  in 
lat.  48**  33'  and  Ion.  43**  10',  on  the  »4th  Sept. 
1 781,  in  confeqaence  of  the  difabled  ftate  to  which 
it  was  reduced  by  the  violent  ftorms.  Before  the 
(liip  funk,  the  officers  and  crew  had  fuftained 
grrat  hardships :  moft  of  them  at  bft  went  down 
with  the  fhip ;  but  the  lives  of  captain  Inglefield 
the  commmder,  and  ten  other  officers  and  fea- 
men,  were  prcferved  by  their  getting  on  board  a 
pinnace.  But  even  this  was  leaky ;  and  when  they 
went  into  it  they  v  ere  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
Wefttrn  ocean,  without  compafs,  quadrant,  great 
cn^t  or  cloak ;  all  very  thinly  clothed,  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  and  with  fcarccly  any  provifions.  At\er 
urdcrgoing  extreme  hardOiips  and  fatigues  for  x6 
*day8,  they  at  length  reached  the  ifland  of  Fayal, 
orse  of  the  Azores  They  were  fo  much  reduced 
by  wmt  of  food  ;md  inceflant  labour,  that,  af^er 
they  had  landed,  fome  of  the  ftouteft  men.biflong- 
tv^  to  the  Ctntsur  hsd  to  be  fupported  through  the 
ftrrcts  of  Fayal.  The  Jamaica  homeward  bound 
fl'  et  were  alio  difperfed  lh\t  year  by  a  hunicane  off 
the  banks  of  Newfoundlanti,  when  the  Ramillies 
of  74  puns  and  Iffveral  merchglJt  men  foundered. 
The  lirltilh  :::ivy  alfo  fuftained,  about  this  time, 
a  contidcrablc  lofs  at  home,  by  the  Royal  George 
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of  too  guns,  being  overfct  and  funk  at  Poctfiiu>r_. 
This  melancholy  accident,  which  happrxd  3 
the  19th  Aug.  was  occahoned  b^  a  paitiil  ^^ 
being  given  to  the  fbip,  with  a  view  to  err- 
and fweeten  her ;  but  the  guns  on  one  fide  vn 
removed  to  the  otiier,  or  at  leaft  the  grratcr  p  1 
of  them,  and  her  lower  deck  ports  bciof:  noiUb 
ed  in,  and  the  ftiip  th^rarting  on  t5!ctkicwr«i 
(quail  from  the  NW.  it  fiUed  with  water,  aj^i  *^ 
funk  in  the  fpace  of  three  minute?.    Adrr:^ 
Kempenibltt  a  very  brave  and  meritorioos  of>jr 
other  officers,  opwards  of  4C0  fcanwn  and :: 
women,  bcfides  many  children,  perifhed  in  **■ 
Thus  the  profeculion  of  tbc  war  fermed  t*^  K  ^ 
tended  with  endlcfs  dHafters  and  difficchln  tr : 
parties.    The  fignal  defeat  above  mentioopi  \ 
only  fecured  the  if* and  of  Jamaica  effediMay  fn 
the  attempts  of  the  French,  but  prevcxrtd  tH 
from  entertaining  any  other  projeA  than  te  3 
diftreffing  the  commerce  of  individuals.   K.^ 
beginning  of  May  an  expedition  was  undftnJr 
to  the  remote  and  inhofprtablc  regions  of  Hc6«' 
Bay;  and  though  no  force  exifted  in  Uut  7-1 
capable  of  making  any  refiftance,  a  74  gr  ^ 
and  two  36  gun  frigates  were  employed  n  i 
fervice.    All  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  t^ 
either  fled  or  furrendered  at  tbc  6rft  famr^ 
The  lofs  of  the  liudibn's  Bay  campany,  «  d 
occafion,  amounted  to  L.5co,ooo,  but  tht  ^=3 
nity  of  the  Frcucli  commander  was  coofpicc 
in  leaving  a  fufficient  quantity  of  provifejri 
ftores  of  all  kinds,  for  the  ufc  of  the  Bnta? 
bad  fled  at  his  approach.   Another  expotoi 
undertaken  by  the  Spaniards  to  tbc  B^aiw  -^r 
where  a  like  eafy  conqueft  was  obtained.  T 
illand  of  Providence  was  defended  only  by  .^ 
men,  who  being  attacked  by  50C0,  cosikJ  =^ 
no  refiftance.   A  very  honourable  cajHtaUtK^  * 
granted  by  the  viv^tors,  who  likewifc  tiritt'  '^ 
garrifon  with  grc^t  kindnefs  afterwai^*   ^"^ 
fetllements  on  theMufquito  fhorc  wereai^^l*j 
by  the  Spaniards ;  but  the  B.iy  men,  z&tiri  i 
their  negroes,  bravely  retook  fosnc  of  there 
having  formed  a  little  army  with  the  k^^^ 
ihefe  parts,  headed  by  colonel  Dtfpanl,  lV 
tacked  and  carried  the  pofts  on  the  BUcfc  K 
making  prifoners  of  about  800  SpiniJh 
The  great  difafter  which  btfd  this  poma,  ^^^ 
ever,  was  their  failure  before  Gibr^kar,  s"^ 
happened  in  Sept.  178a,  with  fuch  circintisc 
of  horror  and  def^rudtion  as  evinced  the  abl'* 
of  per  lifting  in  the  cnterprife.    See  Gim/lH 
Thus  all  parties  were  taught  that  it  wasfcvV^ 
to  put  an  end  to  their  contefts.    Tb<  tffi 
Co.  iiwallis  had  (hown,  that  it  was  imprf»i>J- 
Britain  to  conquer  Aincrica;   the  defot  ffj 
Graffe  had  rendered  the  reduaion  of  tbc  &*» 
pofleflions  in  the  Weft  Indies  imprafiicib** 
the  French  ;  the  final  repulfe  before  dVSi 
and  its  relief  afterwards  by  the  Britift  Bc^'  P* 
an  end  to  that  favourite  cnterprife,  in  wlact^ 
the  whole  ftrcngth  of  Spain  was  ^^P'^J^^ 
the  engagement  of  the  Dutch  with  **^*{J 
ker  fhowed  them  that  nothing  conld  het^^ 
a  naval  war  with  Britain.    We  hive  akcadj  w* 
notice,  ({105.)  of  the  events  which  led  to  tie* 
moval  of  lord  North  and  the  other  mimften*** 
for  fo  long  a  time  had  dircdcd  puWic  nc3hr>^ 
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s  kingdom.  On  this  occafion,  it  was  faitl,  his 
jcfty  cxprcflcd  a  confiderabic  aj^itation  of  mind, 
being  in  a  manner  compelled  to  make  fuch  an 
're  change  in  his  councils  ;  for  the  members  of 
pofition  woiild  form  no  coalition  with  any  of  the 

miniftry,  the  lord  chancellor  only  excepted. 

the  27th  and  30th  of  March  1781,  the  mar- 

>  of  Rockingham  was  appointed  firfl  lord  of 
trc.ifjry  ;  lord  John  Cavcndilh  chancellor  of 
exchequer  ;   the  earl  of  Shelburne  and  Mr 

(  principal  fecretaries  of  ftatc  ;  lord  Camden 
liiifiit  of  the  council  j  the  duke  of  Richmond 
ftcr  o(  the  ordnance  ;  the  duke  of  terafton  lord 
.y-fcal;  aduiiral  Keppcl  firft  lord  of  the  admi- 
y  ;  general  Conway  commander  ill  chief  of  all 
forces  in  Great  Britain  ;  Mr  Thomas  Town- 
nd  fccretary  at  war ;  Mr  Burke  paymaRer  of 
farcfs ;  and  colonel  Bine  trcafurcr  of  the  na- 

0'.h;T  office*  and  honours  \»ere  like  wife  con- 
ed on  difff  rent  members  of  the  oppofition ;  and 
ic  were  railed  to  the  pv-eragc,  particularly  ad- 
al  Ktpptl,  Sir  Fletcher  Noiton,  and  Mr  Dun- 
If.  The  firft  biTfine^s,  in  which  the  miniltry  cn- 
td,  was  th-j  takine  fuch  nic.Tf.ircs  as  were  pro- 
to  cfTeduate  a  general  ju-ace.  No  time  was  loft 
he  purfuit  of  thii  great  c»lje<5l,  or  in  taking  the 
dViry  ftcps  for  its  attainment.  Accordingly,  the 
prifi.  of  Huffia  having  olTrrtd  htr  mediation, 
tftorc  peace  between  Great  Britiin  and  Hol- 
3,  Mr  iccretary  Fox,  within  two  days  after  his 
ranee  into  office,  wrote  a  letter  to  Monf.  Simo- 

the  Ruffian  mlnilter  in  London,  informing 
ii  that  his  majtfty  was  ready  to  enter  into  a 
ociation  for  the  purpofc  of  felling  on  foot  a 
Uy  of  peace,  on  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
t  which  wa<»  agreed  to  in  i^»74>  between  his 
i'v^y  and  the  rcpuWicof  Holland  ;  and  that,  in 
tT  to  ficilitate  iuch  a  treaty,  he  was  willing  to 
r  ifnru'diate  ordcis  for  a  fafpendon  of  hotlili- 

>  if  the  ftatcs  general  were  difpofed  to  agree 
hat  meafurc.  But  the  ftatcs  of  HolFand  did 
appear  uiclined  to  a  frpa rate  peace  ;  nor  per- 

«  would  it  have  been  ngritable  to  the  princi- 
I  of  found  policy,  if  tlicy  had  agreed  to  any 
poliljons  of  this  kind.  H  iwever,  immediitely 
T  the  change  of  intniflry,  negociations  for  a 
eral  peace  were  commenced  at  Paris.  Mr 
mvillc  was  in  veiled  with  full  powers  to  treat 
h  all  the  parties  at  war ;  and  was  alfo  directed 
propofc  the  independency  of  the  13  United 
vinces  of  America,  in  the  firft  inftancc,  inftead 
naking  it  a  condition  of  a  general  treaty.  Ad* 
al  Digby  and  general  Carleton  were  alfo  di- 
tcd  to  acquaint  the  American  congrcfs  with  the 
ific  views  of  the  Britifh  court,  and  vnih  the 
r  that  was  made  to  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
€c  of  the  United  States.   But  before  this  work 

rification  had  made  any  confiderablc  pro- 
the  new  miniftry  fuftained  an  irreparable 
by  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingliani, 
fuly  1782.  Even  before  this  event,  confider- 
t  apprebeDHons  were  entertained  of  their  want 
inion ;  but  the  death  of  that  nobleman  occa- 
ted  an  abfolute  dinblution.  The  earl  of  Shel- 
nc,  who  fucceeded  him  as  firft  lord  of  the  trea- 
I'l  proved  fo  di  (agreeable  to  fomc  of  bis  col- 
;ues,  that  Mr  Fox,  lord  John  Cavendifli,  Mr 
kc,  Mr  Frederic  MontagUj  aod  fomc  others. 
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inftantly  refigned  their  placed.  Others,  however, 
tho'  little  attached  to  the  earl,  kept  their  places  ; 
and  his  lordfliip  found  means  to  attach  to  his  intc- 
reft,  Mr  Wm.  Pitt,  fon  to  the  late  earl  of  Chatham. 
Though  then  in  an  eaily  ftagc  of  life,  that  gentle- 
man had  diflinguid  ed  himfelf  greatly  in  parlia- 
ment, and  was  now  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the 
office  of  chantellor.  The  feceding  members  of 
the  cabinet  were  at  great  piins  to  explain  their 
motives  to  the  houfe  for  taking  this  ftep.  Thefc 
were  in  general  a  fufpicion  that  matters  would 
be  managed  differently  from  the  plan  they  had 
propofed  while  in  office,  and  particularly  that  A- 
merican  independence  would  not  be  allowed ;  but 
this  was  politively  denied  at  the  time  ;  and  with 
truth,  as  appeared  by  the  event.  There  appear- 
ed indeed  a  duplicity  in  the  conduft  of  the  earl 
of  Shelburne,  not  eafily  to  be  accounted  for.  E- 
ven  after  it  had  been  intimated  by  general  Carle- 
ton  and  admiral  Digby,  that  the  independence  of 
the  United  Stales  iliould  be  granted  by  his  majef- 
ty  in  the  firft  inftance,  inftead  of  making  it  a  con- 
dition of  a  provifional  treaty,  his  Icrdfiiip  expref- 
fcd  himfelf  to  the  following  purpofc  :  "  He  had 
formerly  been,  and  ftill  was,  of  opinion,  that 
whenever  the  independence  of  Amerira  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Britifti  parliament,  the  fun  of 
En;^land*s  glory  was  fet  for  ever.  This  had  been 
the  opinion  of  lord  Chatham  and  other  able  ftatef- 
men  ;  ncvertheiefs,  as  the  maiority  of  the  cabinet 
were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  he  acquiefced  in  the 
mcafure,  though  his  ideas  were  different.  He  did 
not  wifh  to"  fee  England*s  fun  fet  for  ever,  but 
looked  for  a  fpark  to  be  left  which  might  light  us 
up  a  tvew  day.  He  wilhed  to  God  that  he  had 
been  depuced  to  congrcfs,  that  he  might  have  pled 
the  caufe  of  America  as  well  as  of  Britain.  He  wai 
convinced  that  the  liberties  of  the  former  were 
gone  as  foon  as  the  independence  of  the  ftatcs 
was  allowed  ;  and  he  concluded  his  fpeech  with 
obferving,  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  his  exprcf- 
fions  being  repeated  in  America ;  there  l>eing  great 
numbers  Iheie  who  were  of  the  fame  opinion  with 
him,  and  perceived  ruin  aud  independence  linkel 
together."  If  his  lordlhip  really  was  of  opinion 
that  his  oratoiial  powers  were  able  to  perfuadc 
the  Americans  outx)f  a  fyftcm,  for  whicli  they  had 
fought  fo  defpcrately  for  a  number  of  years,  he 
certainly  over  rated  them.  No  obftrudion,  how- 
ever, arofe  to  the  general  pacification.  As  early 
as  Nov.  30th  178*,  the  articles  of  a  provifional 
treaty  were  fettled  between  Britain  and  America. 
See  Am  EE  icA,  i  33.  By  thefc  it  was  ftipulated,  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  ftiouUi  continue  to 
enjoy,  without  moleftation,  the  right  to  take  fifh 
of  every  kind  on  the  grand  bank,  and  on  all  the 
other  banks  of  Newfoundland;  and  that  they 
fliould  likcwife  exercife  and  continue  the  (ame  pri- 
vilege in  the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence,  and  at  every 
other  place  in  the  fea,  where  the  inhabitants  ufed 
heretofore  to  fifh.  The  inhabitants  of  .the  United 
States  were  likewife  to  have  the  liberty  to  take  fiih 
of  every  kind  on  fuch  part  of  the  coaft  of  New- 
foundland as  Britiih  ieamen  (hall  re  fort  to ;  but 
not  to  cure  or  dry  them  on  that  illand.  They 
were  alfo  to  poficis  the  privilege  of  filhing  on  the 
coafts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  ttie  other  dominions 
of  hu  Britannic  majefty  in  America ;  and  the  A- 
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fhtrlcnA  f^rticrmcn  wrre  permit trd  tn  cure  and  dry    c*  Parir, 
fifh  in  any  of  the  unfcttlrd  bays,  hiirbours«  aud 
wrecks  of  Nova  Scoti.i,   Msjrd.ilen  Illands,   and 
Labrador.     But  it  was  agrerd,  th.it,  after  fuch 

Jjl.ict*^  ihould  be  fettled,  this  nght  could  not  be 
egaily  put  in  pra^icr,  without  the  conftnt  of  the 
inhabitant*  and  proprictorv  of  the  jn-ound.  It  was 
accorded,  that  creditors  upon  eith-.r  fide  fhould 
meet  with  no  impediment  in  the  profccution  of 
their  claima.  It  was  Contra^rd,  that  the  Conprtfs 
ihould  eameftly  recommend  it  to  the  legin^tures 
of  the  refpe^ivc  dates,  to  provide  rf>r  the  rellitu- 
tion  of  aU  eitatc^  and  properties  which  had  been 
con fifcated,  belonging  to  real  Britifti  fubje(f^s,  and 
rf  the  eftates  and  properties  of  pcrfons  resident  in 
Cii(^ri«5t8  in  the  poiTenion  of  httf  majefty's  arms, 
;iiid  who  had  not  born  arms  again^ft  the  United 
States.  It  was  relblvcd*  that  perfons  ot  any  dcr 
Icription  fhoiild  have  free  liberty  to  go  to  any  put 
nhatfocver  of  any  of  the*  thirtfe;i  United  States, 
3nd  remain  in  it  for  11  months  uimulrOcd  in  their 
endeavours  to  recover  fuch  of  their  eftaten,  rights, 
and  properties  as  might  not  have  becnconfifcated  ; 
tnd  it  was  concerted,  that  the  cbn^rcfa  Ihould 
♦arneftly  recommend  to  the  fevrral  dates  a  rcvi- 
f  on  of  all  a<5l9  or  laws  regarding  the  prcmifes  fo 
«9  to  render  them  perfecjtly  a)nliftent,  not  only 
^ith  Jufticc  and  equity,  but  with  that  fpirit  of 
conciliation  which,  on  the  return  of  the  bleffings 
of  peace,  fhould  univerfally  previ'l.  It  was  un- 
clerftood  tha^no  future  confifcations  fliould  be 
made,  nor  profecutions  commenced  agair.fl  any 
perfon,  or  body  of  men,  on  account  of  the  part 
"vvhich  he  or  they  had  taken  in  the  prefent  war  ; 
and  that  thofc  who  might  be  in  confinement  on 
fuch  a  charge,  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  in  America,  fhould  be  immediately  fet  at 
liberty.  It  wa»  concluded,  that  thefc  fhould  be  a 
firm  and  perpetual  pnce  between  ,l;is  Britannic 
majefty  and  the  United  States ;  that  all  hoftilitics 
ty  fea  arid  land  ihould  immediately  ccafe ;  and 
that  prifoncrs  on  both  fides  (hould  be  fet  at  liber- 
ty. It  was  determined,  that  his  Britannic  majefty 
fhould  cxpeditioufly,  and  without  committing  de- 
itniftion  of  any  fort,  withdraw  aTl  his  armies,  gar- 
rifons,  and  fleets,  from  every  port»  place,  and 
harbour,  of  the  United  States..  The  navii^atUm 
of , the  river  Miftifippi,  from  its  fourcc  to  th^  ocean, 
VBR  to  remain  for  ever  free,  and  open  to  the  fiib- 
Jec^ij  of  Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
^d  Stattcs.  IH;  fine,  it  was  agreed,^  that  if  any 
place  or  terrhofy  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  or 
to  the  United  States,  fhould  be  conquered  by  the 
irms  of  cither  before  the  arrival  of  the  provilional 
articles  in  America,  it  fhould  be  reftorcd  without 
compenfation  or  difficulty.  In  the  treaty  between 
^trreat  Britain  arid  France,  It  was  agreed,  that 
Newfoundland  (hould  remain  with  England,  as 
before  the  commenceipent  of  the  war ;  and  to 
prevent  difputes  about  boundaries,  it  was  accord- 
ed that  the  French  ftJhery  fliould  begin  from  Cape 
St  John  on  the  eaftem  M^i  and  going  round  by 
the  north,  ihould  have  for  its  boundary  Cape  Ray 
on  the  weilern  fide.  The  iflands  of  St  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  which  had  been  taken  in  Sept.  1778, 
were  ceded  in  full  right  to  France.  The  French 
were  to  continue  to  fifli  in  the  gulph  of  St  I^u- 
tCQCc,  contormably  to  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty 
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The  king  of  Great  Britain  wa  to  T^ 
(lore  to  France  the  ifland  of  St  Lucia,  and  to  ct^ 
and  guarantee  to  her  that  of  Tobago,  Theksf 
of  France  was  to  furrender  to  Great  Brit^D  luc 
i (lands  of  Grenada  and  the  Grenadbe*,  StYis 
cent,  Dominica*  St  Chriftophcr's.  Neris,  md 
Montferrat.  The  river  of  Senegal  and  its  it- 
pendencies,  with  the  forts  of  St  Louis,  Podor, 
Galam,  Arguin,  and  Portendic,  were  to  be  giva 
to  France ;  and  the  ifland  of  Goree  was  to  be  it- 
ilored  to  it.  Fort  James  and  the  titct  Gaabd 
were  guarantied  to  his  Britannic  majefty ;  jk!  ik 
girm  trade  was  to  remain  in  the  fame  coDdit>3 
as  before  the  commencement  of  hoililitcs.  Vc 
king  of  Great  Britain  was  to  reftorc  to  hii  Eti 
Chriftian  majefty  ail  the  eilabliftiments  which  bf- 
long«:^  to  him  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  wv  a 
the  coail  of  Orixa  and  m  Beng:U,  with'thc  b^arr 
to  frtrround  ChandernagoE  with  a  ditch  fordnis. 
ing  the  waters  ;  and  became  engaged  to  feccrciJ 
the  fubje<ft3  of  France  in  that  part  of  India,  sA 
oh  the  coaft^  of  Orixa,  Co^-omandel,  asJ  Ma- 
labar, a  fafe,  free,  and  independent  trade,  dtkr 
as  private  traders,  or  under  the  diredtion  ofi 
company.  Pondicherry,  as  well  as  Karica),  w» 
to  be  rendered  back  to  France ;  and  his  Bntasac 
m.ijc^y  was  to  give  as  a  dependency  round  Pn^ 
dicherry  the  two  diilridh  of  ValarK>ur  aed  Bj- 
ho"Ur  ;  and  a*;  a  dependency  round  Kanal,  Ik 
four  contiguous  Magans.  The  French  wert  a?i» 
to  enter  int(»  the  pofTeiTion  of  Mahe,  and  (^  tir 
comptoir  at  Surat.  The  allies  of  France  and  Gnei 
Britain  were  to  be  invited' to  accede  to  the  prw^' 
pacification  ;  and  the  term  of  four  month*  w^it* 
be  allowed  them,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  ihar 
decifion..  In  th?.  event  of  thdr  averlion  from  poo, 
no  afll  fl.ince  on  cither  fide  was  to  be  gtrew  to  tbca. 
Great  Britain  renounced  every  claim  with  rr^a 
to  Dunkirk.  Comrniff^Jiners  were  to  beapp(«9^ 
refpc(flivcly  by  the  two  nations  to  inquire  intoi* 
ftate  of  their  commerce,  and  to  concert  Be*  zr* 
r^npements  of  trade  on  the  footing  of  mutualos- 
vcntcncc.  .  All  conquefts  on  either  6de,  m  airr 
part  of  the  world  whatloever,  not  mentioned  sit 
a!lu(!ed  to  in  the  prefent  titraty,  weretobrrr- 
iVored  without  difficulty,  afid  without  ivqawlaf 
compenfation.  It  was  determined  that  the  kc| 
of  Great  Britain  ihould  order  the  evacaaDon  oT 
the  rilands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  3  ino^^ 
after  the  ratification  <if  the  preliminary  trtstr; 
and  that,  if  poffible,  before  the  expiration  cfx 
fame  period,  he  (hould  rclinquifh  all  connc^'n 
with  St  Lucia  in  the  Weft  (ndiefC  |md  Gorcta 
Africa.  It  was  ilipulated  in  like  manner,  that  ^ 
Britannic  majefty  Ihould,  at  the  end  of  3  mm^Hi 
after  tire  ratification  of  the  treaty,  or  r(W»»cr,  f> 
tcr  into  the  p^^iTeflion  of  the  ifland^  of  Orx^ 
and  the  Grcr.adines,  St  Vincent,  E>omioia»  i 
Chrinopher*s,  Nevis,  and  Montferrat.  frasa 
was  to  be  put  intp  pofTeiTion  of  the  towns  i^ 
comptoirs  which  were  to  bereftoredto  heriotlie 
I'aft  Indies,  and  of  the  territories  which  wm  t» 
fervc  as  dependencies  round  Poodicherry  ^ 
round  ICarical,  fix  months  after  the  ratificaties  e^ 
the  definitive  treaty ;  and  at  the  terminatioE  ^ 
the  fame  term,  (he  was  to  rcftore  the  toww  oi 
diftn(5l6  which  her  arms  might  have  taken  ^ 
the  Englifli  or  their  allies  in  that  quarter  of  tfe 
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'.  The  prifoncrs  upon  each  fide  were  rcci- 
illy  to  l»c  fuireiidercd,  and  without  ranfom, 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  on  pay- 
lie  debts  they  might  have  contradtcd  durinj; 
captivity.  Each  crown  was  refpfdivtly  to 
:>urfc  the  Aims  which  had  been  advanced  for 
laintenance  of  their  prifoncrs  by  the  country 
e  they  had  been  detained,  according  to  at- 
l  and  authentic  vouchers.  With  a  view  to 
lit  every  difpute  and  complaint,  pn  account 
rizcs  which  mlj;ht  be  made  at  fca,  after  the 
ig  of  the  preliminary  articles,  it  was  ma- 
f  fettled  and  underilood,  that  the  veffels  and 
%  which  might  be  taken  in  the  Channel,  and 
c  North  Seas,  after  the  fpace  of  12  days,  to 
imputed  from  the  ratification  of  the  prehmi- 
artides,  were  <o  be  reftored  upon  each  fide ; 
the  term  fhould  be  one  month  fiom  the  Chan- 
nd  the  North  Seas,  as  far  as  the  Canary  iflands 
fivcly,  whether  in  the  ocean  or  the  Mediter- 
in ;  two  months'  from  the  Canary  iflands  as 
I  the  equino<5tial  line  or  equator;  and  laftly, 
nonths  without  exception  in  all  other  parts 
c  world.  Thcfc  preliminary*  articles  of  peace 
concluded  at  Vcrfailles  on  the  icth  of  Jan. 
,  between  Mr  Alleync  Fitzherbert,  miniftcr 
potcntiary  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  m.gef- 
nd  Charles  Gravicr,  comte  de  Verpenncs,  the 
flcr  plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  the  liing  of 
cc.  At  the  (kmc  time  the  preliminary  articles 
cace  between  Gieat  Britain  and  Spain  were 
concluded  at  Vcrfailles,  between  iMr  Fitzher- 
and  the  comte  d'Aranda,  the  mini  Her  pleni- 
ntiary  for  the  Spaniih  monarch.  It  was  a- 
1  that  a  finccre  friendfliiplhould  be  re-cftablifh- 
ctwccn  his  Britannic  majeftyand  his  Catholic 
%,  then-  kingdoms,  ftates,  and  fubje«^s  by 
nd  land  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  Catho- 
oijcfty  was  to  keep  the  ifland  of  Minorca ; 
was  to  retain  Weft  Florida.  Eaft  Florida.was 
:  ceded  to  him  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
teen  months  from  the  date  of  the  ratification 
le  definitive  treaty  were  to  be  allowed  to  the 
:its  of  the  latter,  who  had  feUlcd  in  the  ifland 
linorca  and  in  the  two  Floi;ida9,  to  fell  their 
cs,  to  recover  their, debts,  and  to  tranfport 
•perfons  and  cffeifts,  without  being  reftrained 
0  account  of  their  religion,  or  on  any  other 
epce  whatfoever,  except  that  of  debts  and  pro- 
tiont  for  crimes.  His  Britannic  majefty,  was 
le  fame  time  to  have  the  power  to  caufe  all 
effeas  that  might  belong  to  him  in  Baft  Flo- 
»  whether  artillery  or  others  to  be  carried  a- 

•  The  liberty  of  cutting  logwood,  in  a  diftri(*t 
^hich  the  boundaries  were  to  be  alcertained, 
lout  moleftatlon,  WAS  permitted  to  Great  Bri- 

•  The  king  of  Spain  was  to  reftorc  the  iflands 
Vovidcnce,  and  the  Bahamas,  without  excep- 
y  m  the  condition  in  which  ihey  were  when 
^  were  conquered  by  his  arms.  All  other 
qadls  of  territories  and  countries  upon  either 
»  not  included  in  the  prcfent  articles,  were  to 
natually  rcftorcd  without  difficulty  or  compen- 
^»  The  epoch  for  the  icftitutions  to  be  made, 

for  the  evacuations  to  take  place,  the  regu- 
?"•  for  the  rclcafe  of  prifoncrs,  and  for  the 
4U00  of  captures,  were  cxa^y  the  lame  at 
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thofe  which  have  already  been  related,  as  AipuU^ 
ted  in  the  preliminary  articles  with  France. 
(108.)  Englanp,  history    or,  unto  the 

TREATY  OF  PEACB  WITH  HOLLAND.      No  foonct 

were  thefe  articles  ratified  and  laid  before  par- 
liament, than  the  mo(t  vehement  declamations 
aga^nfl  minidry  took  place.  Never  had  the  ad- 
minifiration  of  lord  North  himfclf  been  arraigned 
with  more  afperity  of  language.  The  rainiftry 
defended  themfelves  with  great  relblutioD;  but 
found  it  impoffible  to  avoid  the  cenfure  of  parlia* 
ment.  An  addrefs  without  any  amendment  was 
indeed  carried  in  the  houfe  of  lords  by  7a  to  59  ; 
but  in  the  lower  houfe  it  was  loft  by  124  to  ao8* 
On  the  21ft  Feb.  fome  refolutions  were  moved 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  lord  John  Caven- 
difti,  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  were,  that 
the  conceflions  made  by  Britain  were  greater  than 
its  advei  Cant^  had  a  right  to  expe^  ;  and  that  the 
houfe  would  take  the  cafe  of  the  American  loyalist 
into  confidcration.  The  laft  motion  indeed  his 
lord  (hip  con  ft  n ted  to  wave  ;  btit  all  the  reft  were 
carried  againft  roiniftry  by  207  to  190.  Thefe  pro- 
ceedings, however,  could  make  no  alteration  with 
regard  to  the  treaty,  which  had  already  been  rati- 
fied by  all  the  contending  powers,  the  Dutch  on- 
ly excepted.  The  terms  offered  them  were  a  re- 
newal of  the  treaty  of  1674  :  which,  though  the 
moft'  atlvantageous  they  could  poffibly  expert, 
were  pofitively  refufed  at  that  time.  Afterwards 
they  offered  to  accept  the  terms  they  had  former- 
ly  refufed ;  but  the  compliment  was  then  return- 
ed, by  a  refufal  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 
When  the  preliminary  articles  were  fettled  with 
the  court  of  France  and  Spain,  a  fupenfion  of  arms 
took  place  with  Holland  alfo ;  but  though  the  de* 
finitive  arrangements  with  the  other  powers  were 
finally  concluded  by  Sept.  the  preliminary  articles 
were  only  then  fettled  with  Holland.  The  terms 
were  a  general  reftitution  of  all  places  taken  on 
both  fides  during  the  war,  excepting  the  fettle* 
ment  of  Negapatam  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  was 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Britain,  unlcfs  an  equi- 
valent wa«  given  on  the  part  of  Holland.  The  na- 
vigation  of  the  eaftem  feas  was  to  remain  free  and 
unmolefted  to  all  the  Britifti  (hipping.  The  other 
articles  concerned  only  the  exchange  of  prifoncrs, 
and  fuch  other  matters  as  are  common  to  all  trea- 
ties. 

(109.)  England,  history  of. — ^Account 
of  the  state  of  britain  at  thi  ind  of 
THE  WAR,  IN  1783.  An  end  was  now  put  to 
the  moft  dangerous  war  in  which  Britain  had 
been  hitherto  engaged ;  and  in  which,  notwith- 
flanding  the  powerful  combination  againft  h^, 
(he  ft  ill  remained  in  a  ftate  of  fupcriority  to  all 
her  enemies.  At  that  time,  and  ever  (ince,  it  has 
appeared*  how  much  politicians  were  miftaken, 
who  imagined  that  the  profpcrity  of  Britain  de- 
pended in  a  great  meafure  oo^her  colonies: 
Though  for  a  number  of  vears,  (he  had  not  only 
been  deprived  of  thefe  colonies,  but  oppofed  by 
them  with  all  their  force ;  though  attacked  at  the 
(amc  time  by  three  of  thie  ereate(t  powers  in  Eu- 
rope, and  looked  upon  with  an  invidious  eye  by 
all  the  reft ;  the  damages  done  to  her  enemies 
ftiU  greatly  exceeded  tbofe  (he  bad  received. 

Their 
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Their  trade  by  fca  wat  altnoft  ruined  ;  and  on 
comparing  the  lofs  of  fliips  on  both  fides,  the 
balance  in  favour  of  Britain  was  28  flupa  of  the 
line  and  37  frigates,  carrying  in  all  near  1000 
guns.  Notwithftanding  this,  however,  the  ftate 
of  the  nation  appears  to  have  been  really  fuch, 
that  a  much  longer  continuance  of  the  war  wor.ld 
have  been  impradlicablc.  In  the  debates,  which 
were  kept  up  with  the  preatdl  violence  on  ac- 
count of  the  peace,  Mr  Pitt  fct  forth  our  fituation 
with  great  energy  and  ftrength  of  argument.  "  It 
was  in  vain  (he  faid)  to  boalt  of  the  ftrength  of 
our  navy;  we  ha|i  not  more  il  in  100  fiil  of  the 
l:ne  :  but  the  fleet  of  France  and  Spain  amounted 
nearly  to  140  Ihips  of  the  line.  A  deftination  of 
7 a  (hips  of  the  line,  was  to  have  a<ited  agaiiift  Ja- 
maica. Admiral  Pigot,  had  only  46  fail  to  fup 
port  it ;  and  it  was  a  favourite  maxim,  of  many 
members  of  the  houfe,  that  dcfcnfive  war  muft 
teripinate  in  certain  ruin.  It  was  not  poflSble  that 
admiral  Pigot  could  have  adted  offei  (ivrly  againft 
the  iflands  of  the  tnemy  ;  for  lord  Rodney,  when 
flufhed  with  viftoiy,  did  not  dare  to  attack  them. 
Would  admiral  Pigot  have  recovered  by  arms, 
what  the  minifters  had  regained  by  negociation  ? 
With  a  fupenor  fleet  againft  him,  and  in  its  light, 
is  it  to  be  conceived,  that  he  could  have  taken 
Grenada,  Dominica,  St  Chriftopher's,  Nevis,  and 
Montferrat  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  more  than 
probable,  that  the  campaigif  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
muft  have  terminated  in  the  lofs  of  Jamaica  ?  In 
the  eaft,  it  was  tiue  that  the  ferviccs  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hughes  had  been  highly  extolled  ;  but  he 
could  only  be  commended  for  a  merely  defenfive 
pcfiftcnce.  ViAory  fccmed  to  be  out  of  the  quef- 
tion  ;  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the 
diftmbarkation  of  a  powerful  European  arma- 
ment,  which  bad  joined  itfclf  lo  Hydcr  Ally,  and 
threatened  the  defolation  of  the  Carnatic.  (See 
Indostan.)  At  home  and  in  our  own  fens,  the 
fleets  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  nearly  double 
to  ours.  We  might  have  feized  the  intervals  of 
their  cruize,  and  paraded  the  channel  for  a  few 
weeks ;  but  that  parade  would  have  only  ferved 
to  difgrace  us.  It  was  yet  the  only  atchievement 
in  our  power ;  for  to  have  hazarded  an  engage- 
ment, would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  furrender 
of  the  kingdom.  Neither,  in  his  opinion,  was 
the  ftate  of  our  army  to  be  coniidered  as  formi- 
dable. New  levies  could  not  be  raifcd  in  a  de- 
populated country.  We  might  fend  upon  an  of- 
fenfive  fchemc  5  or  6000  men :  and  what  expec- 
tation could  be  excited  by  a  force  of  this  kind  ? 
To  have  withdrawn  troops  from  America  was  a 
critical  game.  There  were  no  tranfports  in  which 
they  might  be  embarked  ;  and  if  it  had  been  pof- 
fible  to  embark  them,  in  what  miraculous  man- 
ner were  they  to  be  prote^ed  againft  the  fleets  of 
the  enemy  ?  As  to}our  finances,  they  were  me- 
lancholy. Let  the  immcnfe  extent  of  our  debts 
be  weighed;  let  our  refources  be  confidered ; 
and  let  ui  then  aflc,  what  would  have  been  the 
confequence  of  the  protradlion  of  the  war  ?  It 
would  have  endangered  the  bankruptcy  of  public 
faith;  and  this  bankruptcy,  it  is  obvious,  if  it 
had  come  upon  us,  might  have  diflblved  all  the 
the  tics  of  government,  and  have  operated  to  the 
general  ruin.    To  accept  the  peace  on  the  terms 
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already  related,  or  to  continue  the  war,  mn  t^ 
only  alternative  in  the  power  of  mmifien.  Sr 
was  the  ultimatum  of  France.  At  the  (aiac  t^ 
however,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  ihir 
peace  obtained  was  b^ptter  than  could  ha»c  b*t3 
expected  from  the  lownefs  of  our  coniiitkfn.  V 
had  acknowledged  the  American  indc^rt^-T^.-' 
but  what  was  that  but  an  empty  form  ?  Wc^i 
ceded  Florida;  but  hid  uc  not  obtihicu  tJt 
iflands  of  Providci)ce  and  the  B.iha.iias?  W-lii 
granted  an  extent  of  tiihery  on  the  coaH  of  Kr* 
foundland :  but  had  we  not  eflablifht d  ar.  r.  j- 
five  right  to  the  moft  valuable  bauk^?  VTc  U 
reftorctl  St  Luda,  and  given  np  Tobago;  rt 
had  we  not  regained  Granada,  Dominica, ft C 
tophcr's,  Nevis,  and  Montferrat  ?  *Vnd  L-'  t< 
not  rcfcued  Jamaica  from  ineritable  d^n^t:  h 
Africa  wc  had  given  up  Goree ;  but  G^^rcc  Kui< 
grave  of  our  countrymen  ;  and  we  had  h<v^ 
Fort  James  and  the  river  Gambia,  the  be^.  aJ 
tl>e  moft  healthy  fettlemeut.  lo  Europe  wtlaJ 
telinquifhed  Minorca;  but  Minorca iiiiottcfc^ 
in  war,  and  in  peace  it  muft  be  fapportei:  -i 
ruiniHis  expence.  We  had  permitted  thcjt|^ 
tion  of  the  port  of  Dunkirk :  but  Dankiiir^^ 
only  be  an  objedt  when  {hips  of  a  far  ttft;is? 
draught  to  the  prcfent  were  in  ufe ;  the  ciu:; 
in  the  operations  of  naval  war,  had  take?  :« 
its  importance.  In  the  Eatt  Indies  aiBoE^ibi 
been  made ;  but  let  it  be  remarked  that  tkfc  -:» 
fions  are  inconfidcrable  in  thcmfelves,  an^^c-  ^ 
not  be  prote^ed  by  us  in  the  event  of  ho6'  "-ft 
In  Bne,  it  was  ol>jeded  that  we  had  abaotioi^j 
the  unhappy  loyalifts  to  their  intplacableetirii'. 
What  is  this  but  to  impute  to  congrrft  bTi.-^ 
cipaiion  a  violence  which'  common  decesff  tp 
bids  us  to  expe<ft  ?  But  let  it  be  conGdered,  tia 
the  principle  of  affifting  thefc  unfbrtuiatf  sf; 
would  not  have  juftified  minifters  to  have  c»ta- 
ed  the  war.  And  let  it  be  confidered,  that  a  cosd-» 
ation  of  the  war  would  not  have  proctxred  tbcr  s] 
certain  indemnity.  The  accumulation  of  our  diisv 
fesmuft  have  added  to  theirs.  A  year  ortwobca:* 
harder  terms  of  peace  might  have  beeo  forced » 
pon  our  acceptance.  Their  fate  then  moi  ^ 
been  defperate  indeed !  But  as  matters  wcrr  &:« 
fuuated,  there  were  hopes  of  mercy  and  rcc^^fr 
liation." 
(no.)  England^  history  of. — ^Accent 

OF  SOME  TRAITOROUS  ATTEMFTS  DURIWC  TM 

WAR.  Having  thus  given  as  full  ao  acco&a{.  a 
our  limits  would  allowt  of  the  great  napisal  ^ 
vents,  to  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  in  17831  f 
fliall  now  ^ive  a  detail  of  fome  otberh  wtki 
though  of  fufiicient  importance  to  deicrve  oceia 
could  not  have  been  mentioned  earlier,  wi^ 
interrupting  the  narrative.  It  has  rrpeatedljic 
obferved,  that  through  the  violence  of  parti&.i 
general  temper  of  diftruft  and  fufpidoo  took  ^ 
throughout  the  nation,  infomuch  that  tbcte» 
improbable  ftories  with  refpcd  to  indindaai!  if 
gan  to  gain  credit,  of  which  an  inftance  w»^ 
in  the  cafe  of  Mr  Sayrc.  From  certaia  ci^ 
ftanccs,  however,  it  appeared,  that ^^*^[]^?*Jf 
ly  were  perfons  in  the  kingdom,  wto  •j^*^. 
poflTrble  to  deftroy  the  national  ftrength,  ie  » 
a  manner  as  to  render  it  impoffiUefw  usto®*?'' 
head  againft  the  attempts  of  our  cDCfl»  ^ 
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a  fire  broke  out  in  the  rope*    with  great  fortitude :  but  at  length  not  only  con* 


E 

Sth  Dec.  1776, 

ik  of  th^  dock- yard  at  Portfmouth,  which  to- 
y  confumed  it,  but  without  doing  any  other 
tcrial  damage.  For  fome  time  the  affair  pa  fled 
m  accident ;  but  in  clearing  away  the  rubblth, 
n  box  was  found  with  a  wooden  bottom,  con- 
ling  matches  which  had  been  lighted,  and  un- 
ncath  was  a  veflcl  with  fpirit  of  wine :  howe- 
,  the  fire  not  having  been  properly  fupplied 
h  air,  hid  extinguiflied  of  itfclf  before  it  touch- 
thc  fpirit  of  wine.     Had  itcatched  fire,  all  the 
cs  in  the  ftorehoufe,  fufficient  to  rig  out  50 
of  men  of  war,  would  have  been  deftroyed^ 
the  beginning  of  1777,  a  fire  happened  at  Brif- 
which  confumed  6  or  7  warehoufca  ;  and  by 
finding  of  machines  fimilar  to  thofe  already 
ntioned,  it  was  evident  that  the  fire  had  not 
n  accidental.    The  terror  of  the  public  was 
V  greatly  increafed,  and  the  moft  violent  accu- 
ons  again  ft  each  other,  were  thrown  out  by 
mii.ifterial  and  popular  parties.  On  this  point, 
»evcr,  they  foon  came  to  a  right  underftand- 
,  by  the  difcovery  of  the  author  of  all  this  mif- 
tf.    This  was  one  James  Aitkin,  aiiaj  John 
Painter,  a  native  of  Edinburgh.    Having  been 
m  bis  early  years  accuftomed  to  a  vagrant  life, 
had  gone  through  many  different  adventures. 
had  tnlifted  as  a  foldier,  deferted,  and  when 
chfd  by  want,  made  no  fcrupple  of  betaking 
ifelf  to  the  highway,  or  committing  thefts, 
ving  travcrfed  a  great  part  of  America,   he 
re  imbibed  the 'prejudices  againft  Britain  to 
h  a  degree,  that  he  at  laft  took  the  extraordi- 
7  refulution  of  fingly  overturning  the  whole 
ver  of  the  nation.    This  he  was  to  accomplilh 
fctting  on  fire  the  dock-yards  at  Portfmoulh, 
I  Plymouth,  and  afterwards  the  principal  tra- 
g  towns  of  the  nation.   With  this  view,  he  in- 
flcd  with  the  utmoft  care  thofe  docks  and  o- 
r  places  on  which  his  attempts  were  to  be 
de,  in  order  to  learn  with  what  care  they  were 
irded.    This  he  found,  in  general,  as  negligent 
le  could  wifli ;  and  indeed  had  he  not  been  very 
■cient  in  the  conftru^Ion  of  his  machines  he 
ft  certainly  have  done  a  great  deal  of  mifchicf : 
as  hU  attempts  were  only  difcovcred  by  find- 
his  machines,  it  was  apparent  that  he  had  met 
h  abundance  of  opportuni'ics.  For  fome  time 
aflair  at  Portfmoutb  pafftd  for  an  accident, 
vAs  foon  recolleded,  however,  that  a  pcrfon 
t  been  feen  loitering  about  the  rope-houfe,  and 
i  even  been  locked  up  one  night  in  it ;  that  he 
1  worked  as  a  painter,  and  taken  frequent  op- 
tunilics  of  getting  into  that  boufc,  &c.  Thetc 
umftances  exciting  a  fufpicion  that  he  was  the 
bndiaiy,  he  was  traced  to  different  places,  and 
aft  found  in  a  prifon ;  to  which  he  had  been 
emitted  for  a  burglary.     On  his  examination, 
vever,  he  behaved  with  fuch  affurance  and  ap- 
ent  confcioufnefs  of  innocence,  as  almoft  dif- 
certed  thofe  who  were  author! fed.    At  laft  he 
I  deceived  into  aconftflion  by  another  painter, 
9. was  an  American,  and  pretended  to  compaf- 
>ate  hit  cafe.    Thus  evidence  vas  procured  a- 
3ft  him,  but  he  ftill  roa'mtained  his  charader 
•he  very  laft ;  rejediog  and  invalidating  the 
imony  of  his  falfc  friend,  on  account  of  bis 
nidi  aiui  treachery.  He  received  hu  (cnunce 


feffed  his  guilt,  but  left  fome  diredtions  for  pre- 
venting the  dock- yards  and  magazines  from  be- 
ing expofeJ  to  the  like  danger  in  time  to  come. 
Thus  it  appeared  that  the  whole  of  this  alami  of 
treafon  and  American   incendiaries,  was  owing 
to  the  political  enthufiafm  of  a  wretched  vaga- 
bond. Stil!,  however,  k  appeared  that  the  French 
court  were  very  well  acquainted  with  many  par- 
ticulars, relating  to  the  ftate  of  this  kingdom,  and 
the  movements  of  our  fquadrons,  which  ought 
by  ail  means  to  have  been  kept  fecret.    ThcCe 
treacherous  proceedings  were  firft  deteded  in 
June  1780.     One  Ratcliffe,  mafter  of  a  cutter, 
gave  information  that  he  had  been  hired  by  one 
Mr  Rogerc,  to  carry  packets  to  France,  for  which 
he  was  to  be  paid  aol.  each  time,  and  to  have 
lool.  befides  at  a  certain  period.    Apprehending 
at  laft,  however,  that  he  might  incur  fome  d.-in- 
per  by  continuing  this  employment,  he  gave  in- 
formation of  what  was  going  on,    to  one  Mr 
Steward,  a  merchant  at  Sandwich,  by  whom  his 
laft  packet  was  carried  to  the  fecretarjr  of  ftate. 
After  being  opened  and  fealed  up  agam,  it  was 
returned,   and  he  was  directed  to  carry  it  to 
France  as  formeriy.    This  was  the  fate  of  feveral 
fuccecding  packets,  though  it  was  fome  time  be- 
fore Ratcliffe  faw  the  principal  party  concerned. 
At  laft  this  was  accompliflied  by  his  complaining 
to  Mr  Rogere,  that  he  had  not  been  paid  the  lool. 
according  to  promife.   A  meeting  being  thus  pro- 
cured, it  was  found  that  the  perfon  who  gave  in- 
telligence to  the  enemy,  was  one  M.  Henry  de  la 
Motte,  a  French  gentleman  then  refiding  in  Lon- 
don.   On  fearching  his  houfe,  no  papers  of  any 
confequence  were  found ;    but  on  his   arrival, 
he  being  abfent  when  the  meffengers    firft  ar- 
rived, he  threw  fome  out  of  his  pocket,  unpcr- 
ceivcd  by  any  body,  as  he  thought.    The  papers, 
however,  were  taken  up  by  the  meffengers,  and 
gave  plain  indications  not  only  of  a  trcafohable 
correfpondcncc  with  the  enemy,  but  that  he  was 
conneded   with  one   Henry  Lutterloh,   Efq;    a 
German,    who  then  refidcd  at   WicUham  near 
Portfmouth,    This  perfon  being  alfo  apprehend- 
ed, not  only  made  a  full  difcovery  of  the  treafon- 
able  correfpondcncc  with  France,  but  gave  abun- 
dant proofs  of  himfelf  being  one  of  the  moft  de- 
praved and  hardened  of  all  mankind,  loft  to  every 
fenfation  excepting  the  dclire  of  accumulating 
wealth.    His  evidence,  however,  and  other  ftrong 
circumftances,  were  fufticient  to  convift  M.  de  U 
Motte,  who  was  accordingly  executed,  though 
the  king  remitted  that  dreadful  part  of  his  fen- 
tence  of  having  his  heart  taken  out  alive,  &c. 
During  his  trial,  and  on  every  other  occafion,  he 
behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhowed  him  to  be 
an  accompliflied  gentleman  ;  and  not  only  excited 
the  companion,  but  the  admiration  of  every  one 
who  law  him.    During  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
war,  only  one  other  perfon  was  dete^ed  in  any 
ad  of  treafon  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  adu- 
ated  merely  by  mercenary  motives,  though  La 
Motte  and  John  Aitken  probably  aded  from  prin- 
ciple.   This  was  one  David  Tyrie,  a  native  of 
Edinburgh.    Having  been  bred  m  the  mercantile 
line,  and  engaged  in  a  number  of  fpeculationt 
witU  a  view  tu  gain  moneyi  iu  all  of  which  be  dif- 

,  covxrcd 
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covered  confidcrable  abilitiei,  he  at  laft  Tcnturod 
upon  the  dangerous  one  of  conveying  intelligence 
to  the  French,  of  the  (hips  oT  war  fitted  out  in 
Britain,  the  time  of  their  failing,  Sec.  For  this 
he  was  apprehended  in  Feb.  1781.  The  difcovery 
was  tpadc  by  one  Mrs  Afkew,  who  pafled  for  his 
wife,  delivenng  a  bundle  of  papers  in  a  hurry  to 
a  fchool  miftrefs,  and  deHring  her  not  to  (how 
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ti(b  parliament :  and  though  feme  zfalois  p£& 
ots  fcemtd  to  think,  that  an  abfototc  rri-ox* 
tion  wa<»  neccfTary,  yet  an  addrrCi  wu  arrW 
there  through  both  houfes,  (with  only  1  or  ]^ 
fenticnt  voices)  exprriTing  their  pcrfcfi  U^ 
tion,  and  declaring  that  no  conftitvtiooii  qotha 
could  any  longer  exift.  After  this,  the  px^ 
mcnt  of  Ireland  proceeded  to  cxcrdfc  their  '<^ 


them  to  any  body.    Inftead  of  this,  however,  (he    lative  powers,   by  cna^ng  bws  for  repijui 


not  onljr  infpefted  them  herfelf,  but  (bowed  them 
to  anothert  by  whom  they  were  (cnt  to  the  fecre- 
tary  at  war.  By  this,  and  another  packet  difco- 
veiid  by  William  James*  who  bad  been  employ- 
ed to  ciry  it  to  France,  Tyrie  was  convi(fled  and 
and  executed  in  Auguft  1782.  He  behaved  with 
great  refolution,  and  at  la(t  (bowed  rather  an  in- 
decent levity  and  unconcern,  by  laughing  at  the 


their  judicial  proceedings,  and  for  cooEoisf  tih 
decifions  of  property  to  their  own  courts  of  ta^ 
with  power  of  appeal  to  the  hou(e  of  Ud»i 
Ireland  only.  Affairs  were  proceeding  in  thai 
micr.b!e  manner,  when  a  caiiTe  that  hid  bos  ic 
moved  by  writ  of  error  from  Ireland  to  the 
of  king'b  bench  in  England^  long  before  tk  n 
peal  had  been  in  agitation,  and  which  the  jc^ 


place  of  execution.    The  fentcnce  not  only  took    by  the  rules  of  the  court  was  obliged  to'diK 


place  in  the  dreadful  manner  appointed  by  law, 
but  the  crowd  l>ehaved  with  the  mod  difgraceful 
and  favage  barbarity.  **  Such  (fays  the  account 
of  his  execution)  being  the Jngular  conduH  of  many 
who  were  near  the  body,  that  happy  was  he  who 
could  procure  a  linger,  or  fome  veftige  of  the  cri- 
minal l" — This  unhappy  man,  while  in  prifon, 
bad,  with  his  companions,  contrivcxl  a  method 
of  etfeding  their  efcape,  by  working  through  a 
brick  wall  three  feet  thick,  and  covering  the  hole 
with  a  plank  coloured  like  the  bricks ;  but  the 
fcheme  was  difcovercd  by  the  imprudence  of 


mine,  was  brought  to  a  decidon.  This  is^ 
accident  was  eagerly  laid  hold  on  by  nusyah 
land,  and  the  jealoufy  they  attempted  to^ 
was  improved  by  the  Britifti  mintftry,  wbo^ 
the  opportunity,  to  (how  froin  this  initancc, 
the  mcafures  of  their  predcceflbrs  had  not  gut 
complete  Citisfaftion,  and  thus  to  court  ti«| 
plaufe  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  by  the  ad^'a 
iecurity,  which  the  bill  now  introduced rceUl 
ford  to  their  rights.  The  bill  accoidioghr  p^ 
without  any  formal  oppoiition  ;  though  kws 
marked,  that  as  the  parliament  oi  Ireland  biA 


Tyrie  himfcif  addng  the  keeper  how  thick  the    clarcd,  that  no  conftitutional  cjucftion  did « 


longer  exift  bctweeh  the  two  kingdosa,  it 
ntitbcr  confulting  the  dignity  of  the  lcgi2^3Rl 
Great  Britain,  nor  paying  any  compliment  tftll 
difcemmcnt  of  that  of  Ireland,  to  <kdat  ^ 
doubts  might  dill  arife,  and  to  paTs  an  id  te^ 
vent  them,  unalked,  and  grounded  00  n^i 
mifes.  The  parliament  of  Ireland,  by  tfcertpd 
of  the  6th  of  George  I,  were  virtually  ta^ 
with  fuJl  powers  to  reguUic  every  domcfiicrtfi 
venience,  according  to  their  own  jud^aoe^i  ■i 
this  they  had  now  adually  done,  a  631  fartSi 
purpofe  having  received  the  royal  affcot.  Ti 
officious  interference  of  Great  Britain  00*1 1 


wall  was. 

(ill.)  England,    history    or. — Act  re- 
specting THE  LEGISLATION  OF  IftF.LAND.    On 

the  lift  Jan.  1783,  the  houfe  of  commons  met 
according  to  adjournment,  and  next  day  Mr  fe- 
cretary  Townfhend,  after  obfcrving,  that  it  was 
become  nece(rary  to  pi  event  the  poiTibility  of  any 
farther  doubts  being  entertained,  refpcding  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  in  their 
proceedings  of  lad  fclDon  towards  Ireland,  moved, 
•*  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill,  for  re- 
moving and  preventing  all  doubts,  which  had  a- 

rifen,   or  might  arife,  concerning  the  exclufivc  . 

right  of  the  parliament  and  courts  of  Ireland  in  far  from  increaRng  the  confidence  which  bd» 
matters  of  legiflatton  and  judicature ;  and  for  pre-  was  willing  to  rcpofe  in  her,  was  more  EMTt^ 
venting  any  writ  of  error,  or  appeal,  from  any  of  was  faid,  to  produce  the  oppofite  effefi,  bf  ** 
his  majcfty's  courts  in  that  kingdom,  from  bdng  thorizing  groundlefs  jealoufy  and  diftrult  (^ 
received,  heard,  and  adjudged,  in  any  of  his  ma-  fidence  was  in  its  nature  voluntary ;  a  pnAii 
jcfty's  courts  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain." 
The  caufe  of  introducing  this  bill  was  as  follows : 
When  the  eftablifhmctit  of  the  legiDative  and  ju- 
dicial independence  of  Ireland  was  under  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  late  miniftry,  two  methods  of 
doing  it  had  been  fuggeftcd  :  The  one  by  renoun- 
cing what  England  held  to  be  a  right,  but  was 
ready  to  give  up  :  The  other  by  declaring  that 
England,  though  it  had  excrdfed,  had  never  been 


of  profedions  never  did,  nor  ever  would,  ooe&i 
it.  Mr  Fox  infilled,  that  "  the  repeal  ofticiA 
of  George  I,  was  an  eflfedual  abandoomcst  et^ 
EngliOi  right  of  legiflation  and  judtcaum:  flrt 
Ireland.  As  (uch  it  had  been  accepted  by* 
Iri(h  government,  and  h^d  given  general  (ii^ 
tion.  He  cautioned  minifters  agaiuft  fiftesie^* 
difcontents,  that  had  no  exiAencc.  Itcoo^^ 
be  expeded,  that  meafures,  however  good,  wafi 


legally  pofTelTcd  of  this  right.     The  former  of   give  ^tisfadion  to  every  iodividoal.    It  wa» 


thcfe  modes,  it  was  faid,  might  give  offence  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  who  infifted  that  England 
had  never  polTeiTed  any  fuch  right :  And  to  the 
latter  mode  of  renunciation,  it  was  apprehend- 
ed, that  the  pi^liamentof  Great  Britain  would 
never  confcnt.  The  meafure  of  a  fimplc  repeal 
ot  the  declaratory  adt  of  the  6th  of  George  I,  was 
thcitlore  adopted,  as  beft  fuited  to  the  fpirit  of 
the  pcuplc  of  Ireland,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Bri- 


ceflary  to  (lop  at  fome  pointy  which  (houlibc* 
ne  pitu  ultra  of  conceirion.  That  ftand  flwa^ 
made  where  equity  and  juftice  had  already  pb» 
it.  He  fpoke  not  as  a  foe  to  Ireland,  ferhe* 
cbred,  that,  if  We  were  in  the  moft  flw*^ 
fituation,  he  (hould  think  it  better  to  gtvelni» 
independence,  if  (he  wi(hed  it,  ibao  to  laaa** 
her  dependence  by  the  fword.  He  nM  * 
himfcif  and  his  former  coUcagncs  in  ofc  ^ 
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ken  ttic  only  clfcdual  method  to  fatisfy  Ireland 
hey  had  adviTtd  the  rtpea]  of  the  6th  of  George 
and  he  had  authority  to  fay,  that  it  gate  full 
tisfadion.  If  it  had  not  done  fo,  this  bill  Vrou^d 
:vcr  efffdt  it,  Mr  M*DonaUl  cxprefllng  a  wifh 
be  informed,  whcthei-  the  legiflative  poiver  <rf 
ipland  over  Ireland  was  to  be  fo  completely 
rrcodered,  as  in  tio  fuppofeable  cafe  to  be  ever 
fumed,  Mr  fecretary  Townfhend  faid,  it  was 
tended  fully  and  irrevocah'y,  and  never  more 
fxercife  or  refume  it.  The  bill  was  then  j^af- 
1  firm,  ion, 
(in.)  Ekoland,  history  or. — MiNksttm- 
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ifure  palTcd  on  the  peace,  by  the  refolutions  of 
:  houfc  of  commons  on  the  lift  Feb.  tjZu  (fee 
io8,)  proved  fo  fevere  a  blow  to  the  miniftry. 
It  the  carl  of  Shelburne  refigned  his  office  of 
\  coromtlHoncr  of  the  treafury,  and  Mr  Pitt 
:Ured  publicly  in  the  houfe,  that  "he  only  htKl 
place  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  till  k 
ccflbr  (hould  be  appointed.  The  confequence 
5,  that  a  mimfterial  mterrcgnum  enfued,  which 
itinucd  till  the  beginning  of  April ;  A  very  un- 
lal  phenomenon  in  the  Briiilh  government, 
iring  this  period,  the  kingdom  nmairretl  itt  i 
e  of  DO  fmall  difoTdcr; — without  any  rcfpoh- 
c  government  at  home,  the  finances  heglcd)ed, 
military  cftablifhmeAts  not  reduced,  and  Iht 
[ociations  with  foreign  powers,  whicli  the  crK 
il  conjundurc  of  affairs  rendered  peculiarly 
>ortant,  entirely  at  ^  ftand.  Various  caufeS 
re  aflfigned  for  the  Miicommon  delay  in  appoi^t- 
a  new  adminiDration.  Thofe,  who  wiOied  td 
tan  blame  fronf).thc  court,  alleged,  that  thfc 
ff  obftacle  arofe  from  the  mutual  icaloufy 
icb  fubfifted  between  the  newly  ajliecf  parties 
he  coalition,  Which  had  recently  takeiV  pUc^ 
ween  Lord  North  and  Mr  Fo): ;  and  from  the 
icujtics,  i^hich  the  refpedlive  members  of  each 
with,  in  adjulting  their  feirerat  prttenfions: 
►ers  fuppofed,  that  the  interval  wa*  employed 
rivate  intrigues  with  the  individuals  of  diiferent 
ties,  and  in  attempts  to  form  a  new  adminif- 
ion  independent  of  the  great  leading  charac- 
:  while  others  did  not  hefitutc  to  affirm,  that 
he  fiilure  of  thefe  attempts,  the  influence  pof- 
d  by  the  lord  high  chancellor,  whofe  difnr^if- 
was  iofiftcd  on  by  the  coalition,  was  the  chief 
5?  of  retarding  the  new  arrangement.  Which 
(.efc  caufes,  or  whether  any  or  alt  of  them  o- 
itcd  to  produce  the  effect,  we  leave  to  future 
Jrians  to  determine ;  but  all  of  thefe  caufea 
f  not  only  publicly  mentioned  at  the  time, 
ofteD  alUuied  to  in  the  pailiamentary  debater, 
the  J 9th  March,  Mr  Coke,  member  for  Nor* 
fhire,  gavtf  notice,  that  if  an  adminiftratton 
lid  not  be  formed  on  or  bef«»re  the  Friday  fol- 
ng,  be  would  more  an  addreft  to  the  kin^ 
he  fubjed.  Rumours  of  an  intended  arrange- 
t  were  ixn mediately  circulated,  but  the  nego- 
ons  for  that  purpofe  being  fiiddcnly  broken 
Mr  Coke  made  his  promiftd  motion,  on 
kday  the  a4th,  ••  That  an  humble  addrefs  be 
rnted  to  his  majefty,  that  he  would  condc- 
d  to  a  compliance  with  the  wifhes  of  the 
e,  by  forming  an  adminiflration  entitled  to  the 
idence  of  ht«  people,  and  faofa  HI  may  bate  ft 
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tendency  to  put  an  end  to  tht  unrorttiii^tf  ii^» 
fions  and  diftra Aions  of  the  country  .'*  T^^s  m^ 
tion  wad  received  with  almoft  unrvcrfel  approba- 
tion, though  attempts  were  made  to  (hUi  th^ 
blame  on  the  candidates  for  power,  mA  no  (bisft 
abufe  waft  thrown  out  againll  the  tncmbers  of  the 
coalition,  which  was  fmartly  repelted  by  Mr  Fcii 
with  his  ufual  abilities.  The  addrcfa  was  rTjet- 
ed  to  be  ^referited  by  Ibch  m^mliei"^  as  ^x^e  of 
the  privy  council.  On  Wedncfday  the  adtb  tb^ 
comptroller  of  the  houfehuJd  reported  hU  Vn;yet 
ty'sanfwer,  "That  it  was  Ins  c.imetl  d'^flr.'^  t& 
do  evtry  thing  in  his  povrer  to  comply  w!t^  «iit 
Wifhcs  of  his  faithful  comfeoiis ;"  and  on  Mort:by 
tht  31ft,  Mr  Pitt  acouainred  the  hoiifr,  fhg{  W 
had  that  day  reGgned  blf-  m^cc.  B^in^  afkc T&f 
any  new  arrangement  w  «s  likely  foon  to  f  ifec 
place,  he  replied  that  he  kivew  of  nmCt  but  con- 
cluded frotti  the  king'h  "nit  JTigc,  th^t  the  liltM^irb 
would  not  be  unneceltarily  delayed.  This  anftvcV 
did  ijot  fatisfy  the  hou'c.  h  uow  appcirtf),  that 
the  care  of  the  ptiblrc  moni  y  w^s  Jcl^  without  anjf" 
Vcfponfible  ininlfier  what'-VLT#  Much  diir?;rence 
of  (Opinion  prerailed  with  ctT^ard  toih'  j- 

t)er  to.  be  taken.  *  The  car :  ^^f  Surry  p^ 
followirtc  refolutfoo  i  "ilat  ^  e6nrftj.  r,-  n-e 
having  now  elapfcd,  withotit  an  ^idtpnnf^r^M^ 
k-efpo'nfible  Cbr  the  condul'T  of  puU^c  aifaii%  fh^ 
'intcMjiofTtioil  of  this  houfc,  m  Uie  picl-nr  ^llii^hini 
crifi*!,  i!»  become  necelta.  .  .**  Otije^ffio'd  vicrc 
made  to  this  refolulion,  A  tcic»  ftr^iri^Jj  \<?ofd?d| 
as  Vidt  ^ohfcnant  to  the  pKidki-  of  thi-houfi',  hfA 
as  implying  that  forfpmc  ikiic  pAflOuncI 'slbten 
no  rcfpbnTible  minift<'r>  ;  \vhfi*'>iS  e '*'*:*[ y  iV'rii/Uir 
was  i^efponfible  for  cve^ry  [Kirl  of  Hi  condiu^,  till 
the  day  be  refigned.  It  nns  even  fKid,  th.^t  t^ 
declare  thdr  interp^(hn  n-  fa^J^  if*  a  iMfc  ^IJoWr 
ed  to  belong. confliibtion.  >  r<>  {\\t  ctK}«cn^wA% 
llttlc'Ihorl  of  declaring,  iti.il  th*  govcfTuti?nt  of 
the  country  was  at  an  end.  The,  e.irl  ifmefor^ 
wTthdrcw  his  motiohj  and  pr*>pc»rt;»l  if  Th.^frvl. 
"  That  an  humble  ad^ni:.  tie  ;>teftnti*d  t{>'  h\l 
majcfty,  ^g  exprefs  the  gi  iltfui  f^nk  the  htntft 
entertains  of  the  gracioui  nilenti^jri-  i-xprtfTlsfl  \^ 
hi)»  jrlclT^ge  of  the  i6lh  i:iiL  To  afiurc  M>  ml* 
jttly,  It  la  with  a  pctfc^  jtliJince  on  his  p.iUrnjt 
goodnefs,  and  an  entirt  dcfefcncc  to  Jrrls  Twy^l 
wifdom,  that  this  houfjp  a^^tin  lubmits  Co  hii*  coq- 
fideration  the  urgency,' as  weil  ,u.  tlie  impart ritirCf 
of  the  aflairi;  which  require  \  he  immediate  ^pppUit* 
mciii  of  fudi  an  adminiftrauon,  as  h\%  msjcll)  li,ii 
given  them  reafoil  to  cxpe(5t.  To  aflure  bis  ma- 
Jcfty^  that  all  delays,  in  a  matter  of  this  moment^ 
have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  weaken  the  au« 
thority  of  bis  government,  to  which  this  houlc 
I  is  not  more  bound  bv  dnty,  than  led  by  inclina* 
(Ion,  to  give  an  eflfeaual  and  conftitutional  fnp' 
port.  To  reprcfeht  to  his  majefty,  that  the  con- 
fidence of  foreign  powers  may  be  weakened  by  i 
fiilure  of  the  ordinary  means  of  a  conftant  com- 
munication with  them ;  That  the  final  executloo 
of  treaties,  with  the  important  and  deciiive  ar- 
rangements of  a  commercial  and  political  nature^ 
in  confequence  of  a  late  revolution  ;  (hat  a  provi- 
fion  for  the  heavy  expence^,  and  the  importaot 
fervices  voted ;  that  the  ordinary  reduction  of  thf 
forces,  and  the  expences  of  a  new  eftablifhrnent  s' 
that  (be  iettjement  of  national  crcdili  faiQiifly  in 
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dependcDce  of  the  United  Sute^  yet  in  tl»  b« 
charadcr,  they  became  fubjed  to  other  rci"-- 
ttoofy  which  it  wras  necedary  to  relax  and  KjC; 
ff.  A  bill  for  this  purpoft?  had  been  iirtR>iuf^ 
by  the  late  minlftry ;  but  Jariog  the  Tahoc^ds 
cu^onf  which  it  underwent,  difficriiirf  <  t> 
complicated  and  impcrtant  a  nature  hid  inb, 
that  it  never  palTed  through  the  coinnmiee.  li 
the  mean  time,  no  regulations  whatever  hiv^j 
beea  (lipufated  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  (J  it: 


vcfleb  richly  laden  for  America,  were  deinrii: 
the  harbours,  but  there  was  no  fmall  ds^r  t 
the  market  being  pre-occupied  by  our  nnls.  T 
this  emergency,  the  new  minifters  though!  it  n:» 
adfifable  to  drop  the  old  bill,  and  to  pi6  r«i: 
fliort  ones  j  the  o«c  to  repeal  aH  the  pciteTy 


k&td  by  the  critical  ftate  of  the  £aft  India  Com 
|>any ;— that  tbefif  with  other  important  concerns, 
do  tovcrally,  aifd  much  more  colledively,  require 
an  efficient  and  rcfponHble  adminiftration,  form* 
<d  upon  principles  of  ftrength  and  ftabifity,  fu^ 
cd  to  the  (fate  of  bis  majcfty^s  affairs,  both  at 
liome  and  abroad :  and  that,  this  houfe  mo(l 
liumbly  repeats  its  application  to  his  majefly*  thait 
he  wiU  take  fuch  mcafure^  towards  this  objed, 
as  may  become  his  nioft  gracious  difpontioo, 

and  quiet  the  anxiety  and  apprehenfions  of  his  the  conunercial  intereCts  of  Britam  were  firSr:( 
fjiithml  fubjcAs."'  The  decency  and  propriety  very  materially  ;  for  not  onTy  a  grtat  numix:^: 
^  this  addrels  were  very  generally  acknowledgeu,       -».••...      "     -  «--^- 1- 

f>ut  doubts  wereexpreflfed,  whether  fuflScient  time 
had  been  allowed  Once  the  anfwer  that  had  been 
letumed  to  the  former ;  and,  this  Idea  prevaiUug, 
It  was  at  Uft  agteed  to  poltponc  it  forjt  days  longer. 
Many  inve^ives  were  thrown  out  during  this  de- 
bate, agahift  the  coalition ;  and  the  abhnrdity  of  ads,  and  the  other  to  remote  the  neccffity  tf  ;t 
cxpeding,  that  a  permanent  adminiftration  could  quiring  documents,  and  to  lodge,  for  a  hsr^ 
J)c  formed  by  perfon^  (6  oppodte  in  then*  prrnci-  time,  a  power  in  the  hands  of  the  kbg  aiKlco: 
pies  and  opinions,  was  infided  on  with  rirulcnce.  cil,  to  make  fuch  other  rcgnbtions,  as  mit^H  u 
On  the  other  hand  the  (lite  of  the  country  was  found  expedient. — On  the  i6th  April,  tbedxf 
InliAed  on  as  a  fuffident  Tindicition  of  that  mea*  cellor  of  the  exchequer  brought  forward  tk '«:■. 
Yure;  and  it  was  afked  where  or  firom  what  def-  for  the  current  year,  17^3.  The  fum  born^- 
criptioR  of  men,  without  the  coalition  of  fomc  ~ 
baities  or  other,  an  efiicieot  cabinet  could  be 
formed  I  It  was  aflced,  whether  there  were  four 
persons  of  any  note  on  the  political  ftage,  who 
had  UQt  widely  dilTcred  on  ereat  and  important 
points  t^  If  the  violence,  with  which  their  former 
loppoHtlon  had  fometimes  been  carried  on,  was 
the  chief  objedion  againft  their  prefcnt  union, 
they  furefy  had  the  greater  merit,  in  confenting _,  —,--0- 

e.foijct  thofe  ammofuics.  To  ai^^uc  that  it  was    jo  days  in  office ;  the  late  .miuidry  ha<i  k&  i<' 
ipouible  for  men  who  differed  m  opinion  on    treafury  without  a  fliilling;  the  public  fcni^*^ 
fome  pohits,  to  adt  together  cordially  for  the    —-''--*  -'  —  -»-i—  -  .u-.r — : — ^a-^^^  «.• 
public  good,  was  to  argqc  againfl  experience} 
>nd  tfie  moft  pointed  perfonal  evidence  was  ad- 
duced from  the  jarring  political  opinions  of  feve- 
ral  of  the  leading  miriiders  who  had  juft  refigoed, 
At  Uft  on  the  »d  of  April,  a  new  adminiftration 
was  announced,  of  which  the  follo\^ing  persons 
compofed  the  cabinet  council :— The.D.  of  Port- 
land id  lord  of  the  treafury ;  lord  North,  and 
Mr  Fox,  fecretarics  of  (late ;  lord  J.  Cave ndiDi, 
thanccllor  of  exchequer  5  loixl  Vifc.  Keppel,'  ift 
Iprd  of  the  admiralty ;  lord  V.  Stormont,  prcfi- 


was  xa  millions.  Eleven  bankers,  with  i.-i 
Che  terms  were  allotted,  had  700,000!.  eadi  * 
red  was  divided  among  the  other  bankca  u 
great  trading  companies,  and  the  dcrb  d  i 
public  offices.  Tne  premium  was  3I  ic*.  ?•! 
cent ;  but  the  ftocks  nfing  conlideraAy  m  ife»l 
davs  after,  the  roiniiter  was  ccofuicd,  for^ 
diAdvantageous  bargain  he  had  made.  Vk^' 
cated  himfelf  by  laying,  tl.at  he  had  onFy  ttt 
xo  days  in  office ;  the  late  .miuidry  ha<i  Itft  i< 
treafury  without  a  fliilling;  the  public  fcniK*^ 
raitted  of  no  delay  5  thefe  circumftaocts  «t - 
known  to  the  money-lenders,  who  bad  !ao 
the  advantage  of  them;  and  in  a  word,  t^- 
farther  delay  would  have  rendered  the  wcrft 
of  concluding  a  bargain  on  any  terms  the  iv- 
urgent,  the  terms  would  doubtkfs  hare  \c^ 
raifed  upon  him,  had  he  not  accepted  ihcm  ^ 
the  7th  of  May,  Mr  W.  Pitt,  made  hi*  f**  -  * 
motion,  refpeding  a  reform  in  the  parfiauff^l 
rcprefcntation.  He  introduced  it  by  dcdsr-* 
that  "  he  never  felt  more  embarraflfment «"  rt- 
-^-^  -  ,  ,  ,  ^  .^     ety,  than  at  that  moment,  when,  for  bistw.^ 

deot  of  council ;  E.  of  Carlillc,  privy  feal ;  E.  of    try's  good,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  U?^ 
..    .^     .       ..      t_    1.?^     _^j  «      i,  ^    .         ..       fore  the  houfe,  the  impcrfe^ions  of  thil  ^^t*- 

tution,  to  which  every  Englifliraan  ou^btt»j|>''' 
up  with  reverential  awe  ;  a  conftitutico,  fc-- - 
while  it  continued  fuch  as  it  was  fram^  bf  .- 
anceflors,  was  truly  called  the  produdioa  s '' 
tnoft  confummatc  wifdom.  Raidd  by  it  to  ?.^ 
ncfa  and  to  glory,  England  had  been  at  t>ra ' 
envy  and  the  pride  of  the  world.    Europe '*■ 
taught  by  experience,  that  liberty  was  iJ»«  ^^ 
dation  of  true  greatnefs ;  and  that  while  EE^' 
continued  under  a  government  peredly  frw*" 
never  failed  to  perform  exploits  that  dazikti  : 
neighbouring  nations.    But  a  melancholy  ;^^ 
of  events,  which  had  eclipfed  the  glory  <tf*^ 
tain,  exhibited  a  rcverfc  ot  fortune,  which  ci^' 
be  accounted  for  only  on  this  principle,  tlui " 


Hertford,  chamberlain,  and  E.  of  Dartmouth, 
(leward  of  the  houfehold ;  lord  V.  Townlhend, 
mafter  of  ordnance ;  Mr  Burke,  pay-mafter  gene- 
ral ;  Mr  C.  Townfliend,  treafurer  of  the  navy  i 
Mr  Fitzpatrick,  fecretary  at  war ;  Mr  Wallace, 
attorney,  and  Mr  Lee,  folicitor  general ;  and  the 
E.  of  Norihington,  lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 


(X13.)  England,  history  or.— Americam 

TRADE  bills;  PUBLIC  LOAN  }   Mr  PiTT's  FLAN 

OFREFORM,  &c.  The  firft  objcdl  of  importance, 
that  engaged  the  attention  of  pariian)ent  after  the 
chance  of  adminiftration,  was  the  opening  a  com- 
mercial interct>urfe  with  the  United  States  of  N. 
America.  By  the  prohibitory  a^fts,  which  ha'd  paf- 
fed  previous  to  the  war,  all  communication  with 
that  country  in  the  way  of  trade,  had  been  en- 
tirely cutoff:  and  though  it  was  the  prevailing  ring  the  laft  15  yearsj  there  had  been  a  dcr^^ 
opinion  in  parliament  that,  thofe  adls  were  virtu-  from  the  principles  of  that  h^ppy  cooit^  "| 
ally  repealed^  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  in-    uadci*  which  England  h^d  [0  l<i^  fiouriib^' 
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ll€5t  far  bim   to  touch  the  vtiifr;»l»lf  fabric 
e  il  fland  in   ntcd  of  trp^ir  was  luflicictitfy 
tnchcil^^  :    hm  the  more   he  revered  il,    the 
p  b^  wifhrd  IQ  fecure  it»  duration,  the  great- 
r  felt  the  nectfTity  of  gu.trdifig  agamft  iti  de- 
Af*    Etit;lifliman  whn  *hoitkl  compare  the 
i'turi|j    rt,itc    of   this   country   -ac  ye;ir»  x^o, 
the  ftitc  of  tiinnsliation  in  which  4ie  now  i», 
:  be  cun^incevl,  that  the  ruin   ivhieh  he  now 
tne*,  having  been  brought  ot^  t>y  flowdegrtea 
■  — '•  fmpcTceptibly,  proceeded  from  fbtrc- 
^My  wrf>og  in  the  coiiftftuton.   Of  tbe 
r    A   r.idjcaJ  error,  no  ofre  feemed  to 
"The*  houfe  itfdf  h»d  difcoverctU  ttiat  a 
AueTicc   was  fappi1»^'  t!ie  very  fouiid.ition 
ty  by  connpthrr:    Tht  influence  of  the 
'     lid  been  iVlt  wrthin  thofe  walls,  and  had 
G|e^  fmind  rtrohg  enough  to  ftifle  the  fcnCt 
W^  'Tid   to  over  mk  the  propofitions  made 
r  people.   The  houfe  of  commnnsp  in 
.trncnU^  htd  been  bate  enough  to  feed 
tice  t^at  eji{!;!ted  its  members;  and  thui 
nnce  the  parent  and  the  offtpring  of  cor- 
' ,    This  1  ti  11  iterice  h mI  nfefi  t<j  fuch  a heJgh*, 
'tl   %  eic   HftHiuiK-it  any  hunger  to  deny  its 
:   ind    the  houfe  h»d  at  length  voted, 
L  to  be  iUrninfOied.     Among  the  va- 
\jv'ni»*,  tl*4t   h^d  been  (le^viTrd  to  bar 
of  fiich  tnfliimce,  he  had  heard  prin- 
Uxc^,     One  vrr*9  ta  tl«tci>d  the  rJglit  of 
memhrrs  to  fcrv^e  In  parJiament,  whfch 
fd  totifined,  lo  all  the  inhabitant*  tod^f* 
itiAtcTy  ;  in  tb^t  cverj'  m^in*  without  the  dif* 
Ston  o»'  frrchiij^ier,  or  fifetnafi  of  a  corpora- 
'  .'olfi  have  ^  Vfj<<*  for,'*  perfoTi  to  reprefent 
tjiirliamtnt :  AuA  This  rntjde  vr*i?  thought^ 
jc  whf>  |j:*trt*iiiff*i  it,  the  only  one  coo- 
ullh  inie    iiheny  in  a  free  conftitnHon, 
fcry  one  otiphi  to  be  go^'erned  by  thofe 
Ijr,  to  which  they  have  adii^ly  ^"ven  their 
etilier  in  \H:fto\i  or  by  their  nejjrrfcnTa- 
Ki$  pau*   hr  uitcdy  n^eeiwl  and  cotk 
thi»  moile,  which  it  vi  as  iroptifiiMe  fw* 
ijidtn>t,   witlnmt  ]ifedUi*|p  ihtife  rcnov**rfcd 
£ri»  who  hrfd  framed  the  ecw^ftitution  ifi 
lefe  of  thetf  wif^lom,  siiad  f^ifhloued  it  for 
sromt  nt  of  frcemeti,  not  of  fl?ive«.     !f 
)e  niould  obtain,  jiC'iHy  one  half  of  the 
^puft  iu  fa^  be  D^vei ;  for  it  wai  Smpof- 
II I  hit  idea  of  giving  t:Y^y  mati  a  right 
how^cver  fine  it  might  appfar  m  theo- 
ever   be   reduced   to   pra^ice.      But 
it  were  eyto  pradicable,  ft  ill  one  b;»tf  of 
^ton  would  be  Oives  «  for  a]l  thofe,  who 
the  unruceefiful  candidates,  cannot*  in 
ief»  of  thii  do^rine»  be  faid  to  be  repre* 
tt«i  in  parbament ;  and  therefore  they  woutd 
JO'traed  by  Uwii  to  u'hich  they  fafc  no  affcntj 
Wcr  in  pcrfon  or  hv  leprefentative*  j  confeqacnt- 
^JWofditig  to  ihc  idc^is  of  the  friend*  to  tht*  ex- 
J»entt  ill  thofe  who  vote  for  unfucceffrtul  can- 
«*t«  mtift  be  OAVf  B.    Nay  it  was  ftill  harder 
m  tbnfc  who  iTt  members  of  paHiamcnt,  who 
^  W4(3e  rtavei  aJfo^  when  they  are  governed  by 
**»  ta  whn:h  they  not  only  have  not  confentedt 
«  ^zMmtt  which  they  have  aaually  voted.    The 
a*tpt6mi\  he  had  heard  of,  wa&  to  aboUfti  the 
r^^^ifr,  iirjytjj  ^vcrai  boroufiht  now  enjoy  ^  o-f 
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rrturninir  members  to  fervc  in  parliarnent   Thtfi 
were  known  hy  the  popular  appeNation  of  r^iitrt 
hfirottji^^j,    He  con fe fled  there  was  fomething  vitf 
plaufdjk  in  ihts  idea,  hut  (*iM  he  w^ts  not  wiiHng 
to  adopt  ft.     He  hctd  ihete  bor'^jyhs  ii^  the  light 
of  dcformifieii,  which  in  fom^  degree  diflfi^nre4 
the  fabnc  of  the  conititntion,  hut  whtch  he  fear- 
ed cou^d  not  be  fcitifwed  without  endAngrrtrrg^ 
the  whole  pile  It  muft  be  admitted  that  borough 
memberf  are  more  liable  to  the  oper.ition  of  that 
influence,  which  every  good  man  wifhed  lo  fee 
deftioyed  in  that  houfcj  than  thofe  members  whe> 
are  returned   by  the    covintie*;    and   therefore 
ihotigh  he  w^  afraid  to  cut  npthe  rooti  of  thU 
indiience,  by  diifranchiBng  the  boroughi,  becaofe 
he  wss  5tfraif{  of  doing  more  harm  th^n  good,  by 
a  remedy  that  might  be  woife  than  the  difcife, 
ftilt  he  thought  it  hit  duty  to  countera^  if  pof- 
fible  that  infiuefice^  the  inflrtjrtJcntfl  of  which  ht 
was  afraid  to  remove*    Thi»  brought  him  to  the 
3<i  expedient,  which  w^ai  m  add  a  certain  num- 
ber of  members  to  the  howfe,  who  n*ou!d  be  re* 
turned  by  the  counties  and  the  metropolia.    The 
county  member*  were  taken  from  that  ctaf^  of 
gentlemen  the  leafl  liable  to  the  fcdu<flion  of  cor- 
rupt influence  I  the  moft  dteply  interelted  in  tht 
hbeny  and  piofperity  of  the  cmmtry^  and  confc- 
quenily  the  moft  likely  to  purfue  f«ch  meafurci, 
a&  appe^^rr  the  moll  falatary  to  it-   This  expedient 
appeared  lo  him  the  moft  fit  to  be  adopted,  be- 
caufe  it  had  f  he  merit  of  proaiifmg  an  e^edttial 
counterbafancc  to  tiie  weight  of  the  bcrought, 
without  being  an  innov^itlon  on  the  fonti  of  thf 
conttitutioii.     He  would  not  fay  what  number  of 
membtrfl  ought  to  be  added,  but  in  hi  a  opinion, 
it  ought  not  to  be  under  too.    It  was  tnie  the 
houfr  wnild  then  br  more  numeroiin,  than  he 
coold  win. ;  but  dill  this  were  better,  than  that 
the  libel tirs  of  tbf  country  (hoidd  be  expofed  to 
deftnj^}on,fri>m  the  hateful  influence  of  ihe  crown 
in  the  bormtgbit*     Ik  wa^i  not  however  without 
an  eTcpnlufit  torfdiict'  the  number  of  memtieri* 
even  after  this  addition   to  t*c,uly   the    prcfent 
numberi     It  was thi^-^That  wtHHtivcr  it  fhoiild 
be  proved  before  the  tribunal  eftabliibed  to  fry  the 
merila  of  eontcfted  elr^ionii,  that  the  mAjori* 
ty  of  any  bOfouRh  had  bt  en  bribed*  that  borttugli 
fliouid  then  \ok  the  privilege  of  fmdmg  ttiembera 
to  parliamrnt;  the  comrpt  majotity  Ihoiild  be 
diffrancbifeds  and  the  honeft  fntnortty  fhr^ald  be 
permitted  to  vote  at  cleSionft  for  knightt  of  the 
thiie.    By  this  expedient  borrifughB  would  be  d- 
ther  pfefervcd  free  from  eiorruption,  or  clfe  thef 
wo(i!d  be  abolifhed,  and  the  number  of  mem  ben 
of  that  ho  life  reduced  to  its  present  iLindard»'* 
Mr  Fitt  then  &id,  that  he  ha^l  drawn  up  3  reft>- 
!iitron«,  which  be  would  propofe  for  thct?  confl- 
deration  ;  viz.  1,  *•  That  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  houfe»  that  meafurea  were  high^y  nmirary 
to  be  lokcnt  for  the  future  prevention  of  bribery 
anti  atpeore  at  ele^ionn*"     II.  »*  That  for  tht 
future,  when  the  majoriiy  of  vote*  for  any  bo- 
rough fhall  be  convided  of  grofi  and  noloriout 
comiption,  before  a  felc^  committee  of  that 
houfe,  appointed  to  try  the  merits  of  any  elee* 
tton«  fuch  borough  fhould  he  diifrsnchifed  ;  and 
the  minority  of  voter*,  not  fo  eonvieied,  fhould 
be  eotiUcd  to  vole  for  the  cutinty  in  which  fuch 
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IWrtJOghftould  bi'  rituau-fl  *•  III.  «  That  an  ad-  undofUkci  to  maintain  the  righti  cf  tW  p6, 
ditioo  of  knights  i>f  the  (hire,  and  rf  rcprefevta-  mcnt  and  people  of  Great  Briiiin.  Fottbsio- 
iivcftof  the  metropolis,  fhnnld  be  adi^cd  to  the  fon  it  wat  populw.  If  the  ir.Buence  of  ibc  cram 
ftate  of  the  repTcfentation,"  Mr  Duncombe  fc*  had  produced  great  majorities  within  that  h^i" 
coodcd  the  motion,  and  iaid  the  propofitioaa  it  could  not  have  produced  the  almoft  unawsw 
(honld  have  his  fupport,  at  they  *ere  agreeable  tpprobation  of  the  people  without  dwwi.  U 
%o  the  wiihfs  of  his  coniVitoentA,  the  gentiemefl  what  made  the  war  at  J^ft^^pP^;^*"'^^*^  * 
of  the  county ^f  York.  Mr  Powy«  f^id,  ••be- 
fore  he  confentcd  to  mnke  any  aUeratton  in  the 
Con^itulion  of  that  koufe,  be  defired  ftrft  to  h:\rt 
the  cxiftence  of  the  ewil  provi^d.   He  ridiculrd  the 

extravagant  ideas  enteHaiped  by  certain  great  re-    ,  . 

fornacrs,  and  alluded  particularly  to  the  duke  of  a?crt  this  blow  ?  Why  did  it  not  keep  a  w^*^ 
Richmond's  fcheme,  who*  he  faid,  diOJUincd  tp  in  ofRce  in  fpUe  of  the  vwcr  of  parUanCTii  S^ 
rcgnrd  the  narrow  limits  of  pradicability,  and  in-  '       "        "     -    ^ 

fined  upon  ueiKT^  repreieatation.  ki  proof  i^f 
thi&  he  read  a  part  ot  the  duke's  letter  to  thp 
Yorkfliire  Committcei  fom^  paflT.iges  of  their  re- 
/oUitioQS,  and  of  thofe  of  the  Cundttutional  S^ 
^ictyi  See.  Tbefc  be  quoted  fo  as  to  make  tbcm 
exhibit  an  apparent  aflumptkm  of  more  than  or- 


want  of  jnftice,  but  want  of  fucccCs :  and  ia  -^ 
popularity  fm>n  effc^cd  the  downGil  of  Iwadir^^ 
niftratiofi.  The  houie,  having  once  taken  lit 
like  to  the  war,  foon  got  nd  of  it.  Wbeic  wi 
then  the  influence  of  the  crown  ?  Why  did  it  ^ 


an  influence  could  not  inttTftre,  for  it  did  Mi » 
lit.  He  himfclf  was  at  once  the  proof  *od  ^ 
▼i^ifT)  of  the  power  of  p  vliamcut.  Wbco  ^  c- 
joyed  itsconCdenc^  be  continued  in  office.  W"^ 
be  lofi  it,  he  ceafcd  to  be  a  niinifter.  Rr^  i 
therefore  the  idea  that  fuch  an  evil  cxiftrdj  ^ 
Qppofed  all  innovation.    Mr  Fox  amaadwral 


dinary  fclf  importance  in  the  focieties;  but  the    with  great  Arcngth  of  argument  on  the  nrafo^ 


few  petitions  prefented  flicwed  (he  (ahX)  that  th^ 
people  were  not  very  eager  to  adopt  tbrir  kleas. 
if  any  reform  were  necelfary,  he  added»  it  ought 
io  come  from  a  committee,  and  not  in  the  flupc 
pi  a  fpecific  propoTitjon  from  a  flitgle  member. 
The  matter  was  too  important  to  come  fo  fudiien* 
If  tipoa  the  houfe.  He  therefore  moved  the  order 
pS  the  day.    Mr  Thomas  Pitt  fupported  his  hon. 


of  his''coileagu«r  He  witticd  the  queftioc  tad  s 
been  fo  narrowed,  as  the  friends  of  rcf^  »= 
thereby  disjoined.  But  though  he  olqcCtt  r 
^he  fpecific  propofitioos,  he  would  vote  if- 
the  order  of  the  day,  as  that  went  to  crurti  lU  r 
Ibrnv  It  had  been  faid»  that  the  cooftitutiocw^ 
in  theory*  already  quite  pcrfcfit,  thoush  »  ?^^ 
tice  it  might  appear  otherwife.    The  CMtr=T| 


^'end's  motion,  becaufc  it  wm  fpecific,  and  lefs    paradoxical  as  it  might  feem,  be  would  ^^ 


iefs  maintaia.  It  was,  in  hia  opinioo,  the  erf 
abfurd  thing  on  earth  in  theory,  though  ^>?.'» 
tice  was  cooibnant  to  found  fcnfe^  What,  fj  > 
ftance,  could  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  fay»  '^ 
there  ihould  be  3  independent  and  equipo^ff:*  J| 
ftatcs,  one  of  whom  was  the  governor  a»d  ttf  * 


idarmin^  than  the  many  vifionary  ichemes  of  vain 
fpf  culatifts  talked  of  out  of  doors.  He  faid  the 
)>orough  influence  was  not  without  its  merit :  It 
^ad  oppofcd  the  influence  of  the  counties,  when 

ihc  knights  of  the  (hire  attempted  to  carry  the  in* 
tuenceof  the  democracy  too  far,  and  build  an    .,, , ,  ».  ^  - 

imconftiUitional  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  mo-  ther  two  the  governed ;  and  yet  that  no  act  cit: 
l»archy.  As  to  the  propofitions,  he  thought  the  leg*  nature  (hould  be  made  without  theagmrc^l 
pumber  of  additiowl  knights  propoW  by  fiir  too  oTthcfc  diftina  and  jarring  powers  >  WhJ  c  ^ 
many.  If  his  hon.  friend  wotild  reduce  the  num-  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  fay,  that  one  ofjUJ 
bcr  to  one  knight  for  every  county,  be  would  a-  ftatcs  (hould  confiit  of  a  lingic  pcrfon,  aod  tw 
grce  to  that*  as  a  mean  of  putting  an  tod  to  (he  perlbo  the  governor,  and  that  this  ^^^^J^'^ 
clamours  of  the  people ;  but  begged  they  would  voice  (hould  be  of  equal  force,  with  thofe  a» 
be  given  to  uo<i^rftandt  thM  the  houfe  would  dp  millions  he  governed  f  Ytt  abfurd  as  l^^J*^ 
po  more.  On  this  condition  he  would  vote  for  was,  potbing  abfurd  appeared  in  the  prJjAcc  f 
the  motion.  Sir  George  Saville  fupported  the  r^-  the  benignity  of  ii\e  prince  and  the  wifdosi  rf  n 
folutions,  and  iofifted  that  all  the  diftrelTes  of  the 
empire  arpfe  firopf  a  r<^ical  defe^  in  the  conftitu- 
tion,  whicli  the  propofitions  werp  intended  to  rec- 
tily.  The  war  for  9  years  in  America,  he  (aid, 
!4ras  the  offspring  of  thi^  corruption  in  the  ltate« 
pjunng  all  this  time  we  bad  bosn  carrying  on  a 


the  benignity  of  the  pnnce  ; 
counfcllors,  difcordant  as  thcfe  principles  ap?^ 
ed,  there  was  in  the  funaions  of  f  <>*«^°'*?* 
thing  of  dilbnler.  People  lhcnrn)re  (^^^^^ 
dffcredit  theories*,  as  wild  or  chimerical,  bc«« 
they  concuqed  not  with  their  own  i*J«»V^*^  j 
it  not  for  tbcorifts,  the  conCtitutioo,  rood)  ^« 


de(tru^ive  war  againd  our  opprtfled  fcUow  fub»    was  boafted  of,  would  have  had  now  bet  r^ 
l^rL-  :-  .u ..  ... r  _..  __.      ^^j^^  ^  pr^siQ:.    What  would  we  be  P0«,»^ 

(mt  our  Uarwngtons,  our  Sydney 5  and  acr  lA^ 
To  invigorate  the  cooltiiution  of  govcmawD--^ 
quently  is  as  rcquifite  as  to  *o^S^>^^J^;Jf^ 
CTcry  individual.  We  arc  c^cry  hour      "^ 


)t€i$  in  that  country,  at  the  eypcnce  of  not  only 
Xoo  millions  of  trcafupc,  but  near  lootogo  lives, 
And  the  mUiiAerv  under  whofe  aufplc;/os  it  was 
commenced  and  continued,  inftead  of  receiving 

the  punifhment  fo  often  threatened,  npt  o«ly  re^  ,    ,                                               .         ..  „ 

lalncd  bis  (cat,  but,  after  beips  •  ft^ort  time  oul  every  hour  recruiting;  fo  is  the  conflitutwn* 

of  office,  is  now  rcpalhcd  to  the  councils  of  hi*  fo-  talk  of  innovations  (added  Mr  Foa)  as  a  m^ 

^Kreign,    This  Sir  Qeoirge  aibribed  to  the  undu4  J^aioft  reform,  t«  what  uncandid  men  ba^J^^ 

influence  dT  the  mioider-of  the  day.  X^gard  Nortii  done  jn  politicB  as  well  as  in  rchgioa.  wRsi^; 

denied  the  exigence  of  the  influenee  pomplalne^-  the  reforms  in  the  trials  of  contefted  «^ - 

of,  and  inMcd  that  he  hunfelf  alfgrded  a  ptjaoi  of  )Vhat  is  the  law  di(bualifyin«  cultomJiowf  ^ 

Its  non-eziftence.  The  American  war,  which  <h«d  cers  from  voting  in  cledtoosr  ^^^^^  i||!?  ^^ 

been  iaid  to  his  charge,  ks^  been  often  catted  the  which  goes  by  the  name  of  mj  hon.  wO-*  - 

war  qf  the  crowot  hut  *ery  unjuPly ;  Cnr  i^  wai  Burjic  ?  What  aic  all  thdc  but  ^^"^^^ 
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fctiOT?-— Away  H-ilb  the  cat^ting  phrafc. 
ingte  confiJcntion  i»  this :— Is  any  reform 
i)g,  or  not  ? — I  ihink  it  is,  and  therefore  con- 
1  the  motion."  Mr  Rigby  fpokc  with  his 
determination  againll  all  innovations.  The 
dvocate  fupportcd  the  fpccific  propofitionB. 
I  general  motions  of  reform  were  brought 
rd.  he  obje^cd  to  fuch  loofe  proceedings ; 
f  thought  the  houfe  might  go  as  far  as  was 
wopofrd,  with  benefit  to  the  country.  Sir 
in  Lewes  conjured  the  houfe  not  to  rejedl 
etilions  of  the  people ;  and  feveral  other 
>er8  fpokc  on  each  fide.  The  total  number 
r  petitioners,  it  was  argued,  did  not  exceed 
D.  At  half  pad  a  A.  M.  the  houfe  divided, 
t litre  appeared,  for  the  ordt-r  of  the  day, 
againft  it  149 ;  majority  againft  Mr  Piit's 
tfitioiis  144. 

4.)  England,  history  OF.-rFaAUDs  op 
iRsPowELL  ai«dBembridge;  new  taxes; 
s  CORM  BILL,  &c.  Ab<jut  thift period  a  frau- 
t  tranfa^ion  of  a  fingular  n.iture,  refpe^ing 
iiblic  money,  was  brought  under  the  con- 
tion  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  Mclfrs. 
n  and  Bembridge,  clerks  of  the  pay  office, 
g  fallen  under  fufpicion  of  grofs  mifbehaviour, 
examined  before  the  treafury  board,  and  ap- 
nccs  were  fo  ftrong  again  ft  them,  that  Col. 
«  then  paymailer  general,  difraifled  them 
their  office.  Mr  Burke,  however,  upon  his 
appointed  piymafter  general,  re-inftated 
.  This  condu^  being  conHdered  as  reprc- 
(>lf,  lord  New  haven,  on  tbc  24th  April,  mo- 
T  the  houfe  of  commons,  for  a  copy  of  the 
te  of  the  treafury  board,  refpe^ing  their  exa- 
tion,  which  was  agreed  to.  But  on  the  2d 
ly,  bis  lordfbip  informed  the  houfe,  that  be 
eard  profecutions  were  ordered  againfl  them* 
bich  account  he  moved  to  have  the  order  dif- 
ed,  that  no  proceeding  might  take  place  in 
^oufe,  tending  to  bias  the  nxindsof  the  public 
ft  them  before  trial.  Mr  Pitt  (aid,  that  the 
atioo  of  theft  gentlemen  fecmed^  to  caft  a 
lion  on  the  authors  of  their  difmtfOon.  Mr 
t  defended  tbeir  reftoration,  and  faid  it  was 
:ly  his  own  a^,  upon  which  he  Had  a  iked  no 
c,  being  refponfiblc  for  it  to  his  country  ; 
hit  be  bad  fo  regulated  the  pay  office,  that 
was  no  danger  of  the  public  money  being 
tiled.  Mr  Mai  tin  faid,  he  could  not  help 
Dg  upon  the  rcfloration  of  thefe  gentlemen, 
fro/}  end  daring  mfult  to  the  pvblic*  Mr  Burke 
D  a  violent  paffion,  but  was  prevented  fronx 
;  more  than — *•  It  is  a  grofs  and  daring** — 
r  Sheridan,  who  pulled  him  down  on  bis 
Sir  Edward  Aftleylaid,  that  to  reftore  per- 
:harged  with  a  crime,  amounting  to  public 
rjr,  was  a  great  flight  for  the  opmion  of  the 
c.  Mr  Fox  endeavoured  to  foothe  the  houfe 
cmper,  (aid,  an  inquiry  muft  ceitainiy  take 
t  but  bis  honourable  friend,  thinking  that 
hmcnt  ought  not  to  precede  inquiry,  bad  re- 
I  them  to  their'  places,  determined  to  fuit 
widud  to  the  iffiie  of  the  inquiry.  Several 
members  fpoke,  and  the  buHncfs  with  fume 
alty  was  dropped  at  this  time,  but  refumed 
»c  19th  May ;  when  lord  Ncwhaven  being 
iffiircd,  that  a  proiccution  was  (boo  to  com- 
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mcnce,  mpvcd,  that  the  order  for  ^f66t6n%  tli« 
minute  be  difcharged.  This  produced  a  long  and 
waim  debate  ;  after  which,  upon  a  divifioo,  there 
appeared  for  difcharging  the  order  161 ;  againft  it* 
137.  But  the  ad  day  after,  this  buGnefs  was  once 
more  brought  before  the  houfe  by  Mr  Rolle,  who 
beggeil  the  paymafter  to  inform  the  houfe,  whe- 
ther he  ftill  intended  to  keep  MefPrs  Powell  and 
Bembridge  in  office  ?  Mr  Burke,  in  reply,  aflured 
the  houfe,  that,  in  reftoring  Meffirs  Powell  and 
Bembridge,  he  was  aduated  folely  by  motives  of 
juftice.  He  was  ready,  however,  to  give  up  his  opi* 
nion,  when  137  members  had  appeared  to  cenfure 
his  condud.  To  convince  the  houfe,  however* 
that  he  had  notreftored  them  upon  flight  grounds* 
and  that  no  injury  could  arile  to  the  public  from 
their  reftoration,  he  ftated  the  following  faAs: 
When  Br  ft  appoin|^d  paymafter,  he  went  into  of- 
fice with  a  mod  fixed  reiolution  to  introduce  into 
it  every  kind  of  reform,  that  he  fbould  find  necef* 
fary  and  practicable ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  tbe 
affiduity,  fidelity,  and  induftry  of  thefe  two  gen* 
tlemcn,  he  never  could  have  introduced  the  re- 
forms which  he  had  now  eftabliflied.  The  balances 
which  formerly  lay  in  the  paymafter's  hands,  a- 
mounted  communibus  onnii^  for  the  laft  ao  years* 
to  L.6oo,ooo  i  and  in  fome  years  were  as  high  at 
L.i*ioo,ooo.  Thefe  fuihs,  thus  lying  in  the  pay- 
mafter's hands,  brought  no  ft^rlucration  to  tbe 
public ;  and  yet  atL.4  percent  were  worth  LmiOOO 
per  annum.  This  w;!s  formerly  the  avowed  per* 
quifite  of  the  paymafter,  fo  that  with  the  falary* 
the  place  ufed  to  be  worth  L.a 7,061.  Here  was 
a  faving  of  L.14,000  a  year  to  the  public.  Some 
other  large  fums,  which  formerly  brought  no  fu- 
perlucration  to  the  public,  now  cffi^^ed  a  faving 
of  L.13,000  a-year  \  fo  the  whole  faving  already 
accruing  to  the  public,  from  his  plan  of  reform  in 
the  pay  office,  amounted  to  L.4  7,000  per  annum. 
Now  whauver  merit  he  could  plead  in  this  bufi- 
nefs,  it  was  not  excliifively  his  own  ;  be  muft 
fliare  it  with  the  two  unhappy  gentlemen,  whom 
he  believed  to  be  incapable  of  inUntkmaUy  doing 
any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  their  country. 
He  was  not  furprifed,  indeed,  at  any  confeffiont 
they  might  make :  From  the  condition  in  which 
he  had  (een  Mr  Powell,  when  be  aiked  him  fome 
queftions,  he  found  him  in  fuch  trq>idatioii*  ib 
weak  in  the  nerves,  and  fo  Kttle  able  to  fpcak  to- 
any  thing  not  merely  in  the  way  of  hb  bofineis* 
that  he  waa  convinced  he  cotildy  by  croft  quef- 
tions, make  him  confefs  himfelf  guilty  of  treaibn* 
rapes,  and  murder.  As  to  their  power  of  imu^ 
ring  the  public,  be  maintained  it  to  be  impoffifale  % 
for,  from  tbe  pavmafter  dosm  to  the  loweft  derk* 
not  one  could  cheat  tbe  nation  of  a  fingle  (hilling  ; 
nor  could  a  ihiUing  be  got  by  any  of  them  out  of  the 
bankexccpt  by  forgery.  In  fad  there  wuu  no  money 
in  the  bank  to  be  got  at;  for  be  made  it  apoint 
to  keep  balances  down ;  and  oonhis  venr  day* 
the  balance  in  his  name  in  the  bank  was  only  L.8* 
and  when  be  left  the  office  it  wu  o.  K  was  oc^ 
cclTary  to  ad  with  an  even  band  9  neither  on  the 
one  band  to  let  balances  accnmulate,  nor  00  the 
other,  to  want  money  to  give  to  tbe  agents,  left  tlie 
at  my  fliould  mutiny  for  want  of  pay.  In  this 
nice  bufinefs,  he  had  received  the  greateft  affiftanee 
fromMrP^iwdL    Was  it  then  to 
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•t)  tfin[t  he  fboold  wifti  to  continue  to  avail  him 
firif  of  his  knowled^,  efpecially  whcfit  If  he 
was  the  greated  Ttllain  on  earth,  he  coald  not 
embezzle  the  property  of  the  public  Nay,  his 
great  fbnune  was  fecurity  for  his  hooefty,  though 
in  his  prefcnt  titwation  a  he gK;«r  would  hardly  en- 
vy him.  As  to  Beinbridge  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  caih  ;  his  bafinef^  wan  menrly  to  ft  ate 
the  accounts,  and  a  moft  arduous  bufineis  it  was. 
This  man  was  poor  ;  his  only  means  of  livelihood 
was  his  office  ;  and  his  abilities,  real,  and  fidelity 
in  it,  be  had  fully  experienced.  Was  it  then  fur- 
prifingt  that  be  ihould  be  unwilling  to  lofe  the 
affiftance  of  a  man,  who,  in  conjun^ton  with  Mr 
Powell,  had  enabled  him  to  make  reforms  fo  ufe* 
ful  to  the  public?  However,  he  wouM  abide  by 
the  judement  of  the  houfe.  Mr  RoMe  thought 
this  intwer  not  fatis£idory.  Mr  Burke  (aid,  he 
bad  forgot  to  tell  the  houfe,  that  Mr  Powell  had 
tendered  his  refignation,  and  that  he  had  accept- 
ed it»  and  that  Mr  Bemi  ridge  had  alfo  made  fre- 
quent offers  of  refignation :  It  rcfted  with  the 
boufe»  whether  he  (hould  accept  it.  After  fome 
farther  convet(ation,  it  was  underlloody  that  Mr 
Burke  would  accept  of  his  refignation ;  but  he 
dechired,  that  he  would  keep  both  places  vacant 
for  them,  in  hopes  that  they  would  be  acquitted." 
—But  thefc  hopesof  Mr  Burke's  ^eiediiappoint- 
ed ;  for  Mr* Powell,  on  the  a6th  of  May,  gave  too 
'decifive  a  proof  of  his  high  fenfibility  and  the  weak 
ftste  of  his  nerves,  by  cutting  hh  jugular  artery 
in  his  bed-chamber:  And  on  the  i8th  July,  Mr 
Bembf  idge  was  brought  to  trial  before  lord  Manf- 
6e]d  for  negled  of  duty,  in  having  connived  at 
the  concealment  of  certain  items  in  the  account 
chargeable  to  the  late  lord  Holland,  as  paymafter 
general,  to  the  amount  of  48,709!.  los.  and  a  frac- 
tion ;  when  the  jury,  in  15  minutes,  returned  a 
verdid,  findmg  the  defendant  guilty.  Mr  Bern- 
bridge  was  on  the  ltd  of  Nov.  fcntencedto  fuf- 
ler  6  momhs  tmprifonment ;  to  pay  a  fine  of 
L.256o  (which  was  L.40  lefa  than  he  had  recei- 
ved as  bit  fees  on  lord  Holland's  account,)  and  to 
lie  in  jail  ttil  the  fine  was  paid.  On  the  16th  of 
May,  in  a  committee  of  ways  and  means,  lord  J. 
Cavendiih  opened  the  budget.  The  obje^s  of 
taxation  were  bills  of  eichange ;  receipts ;  wills 
a«id  legacies ;  bonds,  law  proceedings,  admiilions 
to  inns  of  court,  &c. ;  ftage  coaches ;  turnpike 
roads  and  indofures ;  quack  medicines ;  carriages; 
regffters  of  births,  nurriages,  and  deaths;  weights 
and  meafures ;  and  an  additional  duty  on  pottages ; 
all  of  which,  after  fome  oppofition,  particularly 
to  the  receipt  tax,  pafled.-.-On  the  5th  June,  in  a 
committee  on  the  Scotrcom  petition,  Mr  Demp- 
fter  prcfented  a  report  from  a  committee  above 
ftairs  relative  to  the  ftate  of  the  crops  in  Scotland ; 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  the  diftrefs  of  the 
poor  in  aiany  of  the  northern  counties,  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  almoft  total  failure  of  the  crop,  was 
ihocking  to  icnfibility.  The  people  had  fubfifled 
chiefly  on  pea£e  procured  frqm  England  ;  but  this 
fupply  was  too  icantv'.  He  then  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  allow  the  impoitation  of  com 
into  N.  Britain  for  4  months  from  the  3d  of  Sept. 
next.  The  motion  was  feconded  by  the  marquis 
of  Graham,  and  objefted  to  by  Sir  Jof.  Mawhey, 
but  fuppoftod  by  lord  J.  Cavcndifh  and  Sir  Adam 
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Fcrgiifon  ;  af^er  which  it  paifed  wkhlordJafe\( 
mendment  of  tnferdng  the  word  •  fbrapi*  tes 
com.  Mr  Dempfter  next  moved  an  addrrfi  %\ 
majefly,  flating  the  diflrcis  of  Scotland ;  jriq 
him  to  grant  fuch  relief  as  fhoold  fict m  Bcet,i 
afTuring  him  that  the  houfe  would  raAe  gouuS 
expence,  which  was  agreed  to. 

(IT5.)  EWCLAND,  HiSTOaV  OF*— D.  OT  Ri" 
MOND's  motion  aESPECTIWG  TH£COiT'»ST| 
THE  GREAT  SEAL.  PETITIOM  OFTKlQcid 
AGAINST  THE  SLAVE  TRADF.    OlthCjdirfJd 

1 783,  the  D.  of  Richmoitd  called  the  attrtiJ 
the  houfe  of  peers,  to  an  ohjed,  i»hjc!:  bf  J 
ceived  might  materially  affed  the  adniiri*:i5 
of  pubtic  juftice,  vix.  the  cuftody  of  ih«  Ga 
Seal,  and  the  pradicc  of  committing  it  to  \^  r 
tody  of  judges,  of  which  an  inflaace  then  tHk 
The  motion  was  as  follows ;  ^  That  pauin{ 
teals  in  commifiion  durante  bene  fiisattt  oil 
pointing  judges  comoaiffioners  with  Iari;c  £b 
and  perquifites,  to  be  tcceived  by  thcts  im 
the  exiftence  of  a  commiffion,  originatib^  Ori 
folcly  dependent  on,  the  will  and  pkafWcii 
crofvn,  tended  to  invalidate  an  ad  uf  the  y^ 
William  III  for  (ecuring  the  iodepeodo^  <i\ 
judges.  Aftp*  declaring,  that  he  meant  il->' 
perfonai  to  the  prefeat  commiflionen,  he 
largely  into  the  nature  of  the  independeoqofi 
judges.  To  fccurc  this  great  objed,  two  "' 
were  neceffary,  vjx.  ill.  That  tUeir  office* 
be  independent  of  the  will  of  the  auwp; 
adiy,  That  their  falaries  fbowld  be 
By  the  former,  their  fears  were  efie^oaByr 
ved ;  by  the  latter,  all  temptations  froa 
could  only  be  done  away.  The  a&  of  131*  ^ 
Ham  III.  was  intended  to  fecure  both  tite^c^ 
and  confequcntly,  to  give  2  judges,  fcleCcdJ 
favour,  the  great  emoluments  accruing  ta  i^^ 
dcrs  of  the  great  fcal,  in  addition  to  thrir  fc« 
as  judges,  was  in  direft  oppoGdon  to  the  ^ 
that  a^,  placed  them  immediately  witbtst^ 
fhicnce  of  the  crown,  and  confeqoeotlf  tcwWl 
diminini  their  independence.  But  the  nM 
he  faid,  had  not  flopped  here.  Aootber  ac* 
nience  of  the  fame  fort  had  artfen  out  of  it,* 
the  commiffion  by  which  the  chief  juftke  rfj 
king's  beoch  fat  as  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  m 
This  commiflioa,  be  knew,  was  of  long  d&\'^ 
ftill  it  was  a  mode  of  reward  depeodrst  oe  d 
will  and  pleafiire  of  the  crown,  and  tberc^i 
oppofition  to  the  defign  of  having  the  &hn«i 
judges  fixed.  He  mentioned  another  matter  «bt 
deferved  their  confideratiou  ; — the  improprirtlj 
judges  fitting  at  all  in  that  houfe.  Hedidooen 
that  the  highefi  honmvs  fhoukl  not  be  opd  I 
that  proiemon,  but  that  while  peers  fat  « 3 
bench  as  judges,  they  (hould  abftahi  fro9  etf 
ctfing  their  privilege  from  voting  in  the  b«*J 
long  as  they  fat  there,  they  were  DeccflarnyJ«(i 
Htors,  andalmoft  unavoidably  became  politu^ 
charadersy  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  US 'J 
ters  on  civil  government,  were  utterh-  incooa** 
with  that  of  judge.  Another  realcm,  '^T* 
thought  the  lord  chancellor,  loixis  coii«nii&"* 
and  lords  chief  juftices,  ought  not  *<^^"*^^*5 
houfe,  was,  that  by  fo  doings  they  were  £^ 
to  fit  in  judgment  on  their  own  ^i^cre«,affjj^^ 
iisity^OK  to  try  ti)em/eh^.    He  faid,  be  bafi^ 
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it  boaftedy  that  lord  Hanlwicke  never  had 
his  decrees  rcvcrfed,  while  he  (at  on  the 
ick.  Thi6  he  had  always  confidcred  as  no 
iment  to  that  learned  pecr»  but  as  a  fa«5t 
roved  too  much.  Did  their  lordfhips  think 
[atdwicke  fo  in^llible,  that»  during  the  great 
of  time  he  prefided  in  the  court  of  chan- 
^c  had  never  given  an  erroneous  judgment  ? 
they  not  rather  concur  with  him»  that  the 
raion,  why  none  of  his  decrees  were  rcvcr- 
<aK,  the  great  influence  a  lord  chancellor  of 
laidwicke's  abilities  muft  always  poifefs  in 
oufe  ?  In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  he  deGred 
ordfliips  to  remember,  that  when  Mr  Hen- 
is  lord  keeper,  he  had  feverat  of  his  decrees 
:d ;  but  when  he  was  created  a  peer,  and 
.MC  as  lord  Northington,  by  having  the  op- 
uty  of  talking  to  their  lordfhips  about  his 
:6,  no  more  reverfals  were  heard  of»  In  all 
>f  appeal,  it  was  for  the  moft  part  cuftomary 
ive  the  judgment  to  the  law  lords;  The 
•priety,  therefore,  of  trying  over  agaia 
lafes  themfelves  had  adjudged,  needed,  he 
ht,  no  farther  argument.  The  motion  being 
cd  to,  as  throwing  a  direct  cenfuie  on  the 
ppointmcnt  of  conuniHioners,  it  was  with- 
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exportiog  negroes,  the  petitioners  deeply  a£ff^bc4 
with  a  confideratioo  of  the  rapine,  oppreflBon, 
and  bloodlhed,  attending  that  traffic,  humbly  re- 

Sueft,  that  the  faid  rcftri&ion  may  be  extended  to 
1  perfons  whatfocver,"  &c.  Lord  North,  after 
paying  1'everal  jult  compliments  to  the  petitioners 
for  their  humanity,  exprefled  his  fears  that  it  would 
be  found  impoHible  to  aboH(h  the  flave  trade,  as 
k  had,  in  fome  meafure,  become  necejfarj  to  al<* 
moft  every  nation  in  £urope  :  And  as  it  would  be 
next  to  an  impoffibility  to  induce  them  all  to  give 
it  up,  and  renounce  it  for  ever,  fo  he  was  appre* 
henlive  that  the  wifhes  of  the  humane  petitioner^ 
could  not  be  accomplifhed.  Sir  Cecil  Wray  laid, 
be  went  heart  and  hand  with  the  petitioners,  and 
and  wifbed  fomething  might  be  done  towards 
abolifhing  a  traffic,  which  difgraced  humanity. 
His  motion  that  the  petition  lie  oo  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(ii6.)  England,  history  of. — ^East  India 
affairs;  SirT.Rumbold's  trial;  MrPitt** 
REFORM  bill,  Sec.  During  the  whole  of  this  fef- 
fion,  the  aflairs  of  the  Eaft  India  company  were 
objects  of  the  unremitted  attention  of  the  two 
committees  appobted  on  that  bufznefs ;  but  the 
un fettled  ftate  of  the  Rovemmcnt  prevented  any 


1,  and  the  following  fubAituted  in  its  fttfSd  :    effe^al  meafurcs  from  being  taken  in  confequence 


at  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  into 
Iciation,  the  independency  of  the  judges 
uch  farther  regulations,  as  may  be  proper 
curing  the  iame."  After fomcdebate,in  which 
^ugh borough  replied  to  theD.  of  Richmond, 


of  their  reports.  In  the  courfe  of  their  inveftiga- 
tions,  however,  appearances  of  guilt  had  been 
difcovered  againft  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  a  man 
who,  thoagh  originally  in  no  higher  ftation  than 
that  of  a  (hoe.black,  had  returned  from  India  with 


pcech  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the  moft  elo-    an  immenfe  fortune,  and  been  knighted.    A  public 


t  ever  delivered  in  parliament,  the  previous 
ion  was  moved>  and  carried  without  a  divi- 
The  duke's  motion  was  oppofed  chiefly  on 
round  of  its  having  no  bads ;  on  no  grievance 
;  alleged  for  which  the  remedy  was  fought, 
leal  grievance  was  indeed  fuppnfed,  btit  its 
iice  was  not  proved.  The  pradtce  had  long 
obiaincd  uncenfured,  whenever  the  crown  had 
^ht  proper ;  and  experience  had  not  (hown 
inconvenience  to  have  refulted.  A  theoryi 
ITing  to  have  for  its  objcA  a  pradical  im- 


proiecution  had  been  commenced  againft  him  two. 
years  before,  and  a  bill  of  reftraiat  had  pafled  to 
prevent  him  from  leaving  the  kingdom,  oraliena^ 
ting  his  property.  On  the  ad  June,  1783,  the 
lord  advocate,  obferved,  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
that  Sir  Thomas  Rum&sld  having  finilbed  his  de« 
fence,  it  was  now  thi^  |uty  of  the  houfe  to  take 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  into  confideration ;  but, 
as  the  fcafon  was  far  advanced,  he  moved  for  a 
hill  to  continue  the  proceedings  and  the  reftraining 

^ .  .     ..      ^ bill  againft  him  in  their  prefent  ftaie,  notwithftand- 

cmcnt,  fhould  (hew  what  is  amifs,  and  point  iog  ^v  prorogation  or  diffolution  of  parliament, 
he  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  reformed. —    After  fome  converiation,  the  motion  pafled,  and 

the  17th  June,  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  prefented  a    the  bill  was  brought  in  and  agreed  to On  the 

ion  to  the  houfe  of  commons  from  the  people  the  fame  day,  Mr  Pitt  brought  in  a  bill  fur  regu- 
d  Quakers,  fetting  forth,  "that  the  petitioners  lating  the  public  offices;  and  (aid,  the  purpofe 
in  their  annual  aflfembly,  having  folemnly  of  it,  was  to  embrace  all  the  objeds  pointed  out 
dered  the  ftate  of  the  cnflaved  negroes,  con-  in  the  king's  fpeech  at  the  opening  of  the  fcllioft. 
themfelves  engaged,  in  religious  duty,  to  lay  On  the  17th,  he  moved  the  houfe  to  refolve  itfelf 
u Bering  fituation  of  that  unhappy  people  be-  into  a  commiitee  on  the  bill.  Lord  John  Caven- 
the  houfe,  as  a  fuMed  loudly  calling  for  the  di(h  oppofed  the  motion,  alleging  the  bill  was  ufe- 
ane  interpoGtion  of  the  tegiflature ;  and  thev  Icfs,  and  that  all  its  objedt  might  be  anfwered 
^t,  that  a  nation  profeffing  the  Chriftian  faith  without  it,  as  the  regulations  necefTary  in  the  of- 
Id  fo  far  counterad  the  principles  of  bumant-  (ices  might  be  eftabli(hed  .bjr  the  heads  of  thefe 
u!  juftice,  as,  by  cruel  treatment  of  this  op*  offices.  BIr  Pitt  exprcflcd  hu  furpri(e  at  this  laft 
cd  race,  to  fid  their  minds  with  prejudices  a(rertion,  and  to  convince  the  houfe,  that  abufes 
nft  the  mild  and  beneficent  dodrines  of  the  did  exift  in  feveral  public  offices,  and  that  the 
cl ;  and  that  under  the  countenance  of  the  beads  of  thefe  oltices  were  not  the  moft  6t  perfons 
'  of  this  country,  many  thou(aDd8  of  tho(e  our  to  corred  them,  he  ftated  the  following  fa^s : — 
w  creatures,  intitled  to  the  natural  righu  In  the  pay  office,  under  ihe  name  of  gifts,  two 
^k'uid,arc  held,  as  private  property,  in  cruel  dtrks,  whofe  falary  is  only  L.a4o  each,  ha  I  re- 
J^Kc;  and  the  petitioners  being  informed  that  ceived  in  one  year,  the  one  L.2000  and  the  o:her 
i  for  the  regabUion  of  the  African  trade  is  now  L.1500,  and  yet  thii  happened  in  an  office,  \%  hrrc 
*e  the  hottie,  containing  a  claufe,  which  re-  the  commiffioners  of  accounts  had  been  told  no 
njthc  officer!  of  the  i£ican  curopany  from   fcce  were  takcu.    lo  the  poft  office,  the  inclJen- 

^^\ 
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fal  cxprtcea  were  emirmous.  The  (ccrctaty  had 
9\  per  cent  cotnmiflion  on  packets  provided  for 
thoiic  taken  or  dcftroyed.  Und<*r  this  head  of 
packets,  the  nation,  this  very  lad  war,  had  paid 
l».iio«ooo,  and  thus^  the  fecretary,  whofc  filary 
il  only  L.500,  made  L.i5oo  a -year  by  this  com- 
miffion.  The  noble  lord  in  the  blue  nbbon,  (Itird 
Korth)  bad  coft  the  public  the  laft  year  he  pre- 
fided  at  that  board  L.1340  for  flationary  ware ! 
He  was  furprifed  how  fuch  a  bill  could  be  run  up ; 
but»  when  be  read  the  particular?,  he  was  afto- 
niihed  it  had  not  been  ten  times  as  much ;  for 
he  found  in  oneartide  a  charge  of  L.350  for  qvJbip' 
f9rJ»  Above  L.io,ooo  had  been  laid  out  on  his 
lordOiip'shoufein  Downing  Street,  andfomethiij^ 
near  that  fum  on  the  houfc  at  Bufhy  Park.  There 
were  charges  of  L.600  a-year  for  ftationary  con- 
fumed  by  the  two  fecrctancsof  the  trcafury  ;  and 
about  L.ioo  for  each  of  the  lords  of  that  board. 
There  were  aftonifhing  abufcs  in  various  offices, 
under  the  articles  of  coals  and  candles :  Many  of 
the  officers  fupplied  their  houfes  in  the  country 
with  thefe  articles ;  and  many  of  them  had  charges 
for  their  furniture  foifted  into  the  bills  under  co- 
lour ofjiationary  wares.  On  the  whole,  Mr  Pitt 
expected,  that,  by  this  bill  paffing,  there  would 
be  I  faving  of  L.40,000  a-year  to  the  public. — 
Lord  North  vindicated  himfclf  from  thefe  charges; 
iaying  it  was  the  firft  time  he  had  ever  beard  of 
liich  a  charge  as  L.350  for  whipcord,  and  that  he 
ftiould  be  Ittrprifed  if  fuch  an  article  amounted 
even  to  L.io.  He  affirmed,  that  he  had  given 
the  moft  pofitive  direftions,  that  no  ftationary 
ware  ihoufd  be  delivered  for  his  ufe,  without  ex- 
prcfs  orders  from  his  private  fecretary :  But  he 
begged  the  houfe  would  not  compare  the  con- 
ibmpdon  of  ftationary  ware  by  a  firft  lord  of  the 
treatury,  with  that  of  a  private  individual ;  for  he 
was  obliged  to  have  a  private  fecretary  and  «  or  3 
clerks  almoft  conftantly  employed.  But  he  owned, 
that  as  the  treafury  was  ferved  by  patent,  it  was 
not  ferved  fo  cheaply  as  it  other  wife  might  be. 
As  to  the  expences  of  the  hoiifes  in  Downing 
Street  and  Bufhy  Park,  he  proved  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  Board  of  Works,  that  they  were  both 
in  a  ruinous  ftate,  and  that  no  unneccfiary  ex- 
pence  had  been  incurred  in  repairing  them.  Mr 
Fox  vindicated  his  friend,  and  arraigned  the  con- 
du^of  the  late  treafury  in  having  fuffcred  their 
own  friends,  when  in  office,  to  enjoy  their  full  fee?, 
while  they  cut  off  from  their  fucceflbrs  all  poffi- 
bility  of  having  any.  Af^cr  pointing  oat  fcveral 
difgraceful  praSiccs,  particularly  fees  on  paffports, 
which  had  been  doubled  and  quadrupled,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  the  powers  we  were  at 
war  with,  to  the  amount  of  L.30,  though  our 
enemies  themfelves  charged  nothing  for  them,  he 
faid,  he  would  not  oppofe  the  bill,  though  he 
thought  it  totally  unneceflary.  Mr  Burke  b!amed 
Mr  Pitt  from  prying  into  the  litt(e  perquifites  of 
Uitle  men  in  lit:U  offices,  while  he  fuffcred  the 
greateft  abufes  to  cxift  in  the  offices  under  his  eye, 
when  he  was  in  the  exchequer.  He  faid,  he  fecm- 
cd  to  have  that  nice  olfadoiy  nene,  which  cou'.d 
fmell  a  ball  of  hoi  fe  dung  1000  miles  off,  but  was 
not  rtf'ded  by  the  llench  of  a  dunghill  under 
his  wiiuUnv.  On  the  iqth,  the  bill  was  paficd, 
but  vva?  afterwards  thrJwn  out  by  the  houfc  of 
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fords.    On  the  23d  June,  the  hoafe  wwn&?9i 
by  a  meflage  from  the  king,  that  L-fo-ciciT; 
w.is  to  be  fettled  on  the  prince  of  Waki  * : 
of  the  civil  lift ;  but  that  L.6o,coo  wodi  *  - 
celfary  as  a  tcmporar}-  aid,  to  equip  Hm  r. 
outfet  in  lifp.  This  fum  was  accordingly  t«*: 
both  houfes,  and  an  addreli  of  thinki  prd? 
to  his  majefty.  On  the  (ame  day,  lord  J.  Citr.1 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  fur  li^  bre 
regulation  of  the  offices  in  nis  roajefty*scxc^ 
which  was  agreed  to ;  and  on  the  A^cijnh, 
the  committee  on  that  bill,  he  proposed,  thr  .• 
the  intereft  of  the  then  auditors,  teller  a,  &:.  ^^-. 
Ccafe,  the  falaries  of  thde  office*  fiioiiki  be  L 
and  certain,  as  follows :  the  f^ace  of  3r^ 
L.4000  a-year  ;  each  tcllerfliip  L.1700,  drt* 
pf  the  pens  L.3ooot  the  place  of  depety  u  c 
of  the  tellers  L.1000;  that  of  deputy  to  tk 
puties  to  be  abolished ;  the  deputy  to  thf  dci 
the  pells  L.800  and  the  receiver  onderfab  Li 
Mr  Fox  faid,  the  principle  of  the  Ml  wi*  ?' 
much  to  reduce  the  (alaries  of  thefe  offices.  « 
pTt:vcnt  the  emoluments  arifing  fromtbes^: 
increafing  with  the  public  burdens,  and  ttr  i 
ders  of  them  from  becoming  rich  in  pK^xr>. 
the  public  fhould  grow  poor.    Thefe  re|uli:. 
after  fome  debate,  were  fcveral>y  zdo^'iti: ' 
which  h  was  etlimated,  that  there  woidd  bei] 
Ting  to  the  nation  of  about  L.  17,000  ayjr 
peace,  and  L.40  000  in  war.     On  the  ift  of^J: 
a  motion  was  made  and  carried,  for  s(§"^ 
the  farther  confideration  of  the  bill  of  ju^^ ; 
penalties  againft  Sir  T.  Rumbold,  Sec.  to  fx 
of  Oft.  by  which  means  the  whoic  proceri;?r 
to  the  ground,  and  was  never  afterwards  rc&^r 
That  a  bill,  the  refult  of  long  and  hboreiic 
quiries,  a  bill  introduced,  rccdvrd,  and  procai 
Upon  by  the  houfe  with  fomuch  foletnoity.&i* 
have  been  fuflfercd  thus  to  fait  to  the  groE^,- 
circomftance  on  which  we  are  atalofetov? 
ment.    What  impreffion  Sir  T.  Rombolif's 
fence  made  upon  the  houfe,  wc  cannot  dfter^ 
as  no  qucftion  was  put  upon  it.  It  would  be- 
to  prefume  that  he  was  guilty,  becauftbcKii 
ed  of  indemnity  without  acquittal ;  yet  hep 
be  pronounced  innocentt  becaufe  hisacaiiy 
ed  to  profecute  him  toconvidion.    Tbcpf^ 
ings  againft  him  had  indeed  operated  as  do 
punifhment,  and  perhaps  this  coniderstk<i  ^ 
led  the  houfe  to  let  the  bill  drop.    But  I?-' 
raeafure  the  public  were  deprived  of  thtosT" 
tereft  they  had  in  the  profecutioo, — the  sc^M 
of  an  innocent  perfon,  or  the  example  01 2  H 
nifhed  delinquent.     Thus,  however,  cGied  t 
firft  attempt  made  by  this  parliament  to  pj 
Britifh  delinquency  in  the  E.  Indies.  Thcrrs^ 
der  of  this  feffion,  which  was  clo&d  oft  ^  ^"j 
July,  was  occupied  about  relief  to  the  An^c^j 
loyalifts,  half  pay  to  Aaierican  officers,  ^-^ 
to  lord  Rodney  and  general  Elliot,  andftoi^ 
by  public  accountants  not  accounted  for  ;*^^"* 
were  ftatcd  by  Mr  Pitt  to  amount  to  nolcii'> 
44  millions. 

(117.)  England,  history  or.'-Jtfi  ^^\ 
East  India  Bills.  P3riia.Tentmetrttbj:> 
Nov.  1783,  when  the  two  houfes  were  in.^^; 
in  the  fpeech  from  tlw  throne,  of  the  trt^  \ 
peace  bcix>g  condudcd  with  Fnoccj  Sf^k^ 
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nctitAt  [§  107,)  and  that  prclimmary  aruclcs 
i  bten  ratiBed  with  the  Statcb  Gtneral,  (§  108.) 
\c  Bad  India  company's  affairs  were  Aated  as 
f  reafon  of  their  being  called  together  after  fo 
>rt  a  recefs,  and  they  were  told  that  thcfe  would 
|uire  their  utmofl  estertions,   whereih  it  was 
;)cd  the  fruit  of  their  important  inquiries  would 
xar.     AddrefTcfi  were  moved  in  the  ufual  form, 
I  unanimoufly  a^rtcd  to ;  though  not  without 
roaches  againfl  the  principles  on  which  the  ad* 
liftration  had  betn  formed,  and  remaiks  on 
XT  having  forced  their  way  into  the  fervice  of 
crown.    Meflrs  W.  and  T.  Pitt  animfadverted 
the  inconfiftcDcy  of  the  mlriifterial  lide  of  the 
ife,  in  voting  an  addrefs  of  thauks  to  the  king,* 
having  cohcldded  treaties  of  peace,  the  traii- 
pts  of  tbufe  very  terms,  which  they  had  before 
ed  inadequ^e  and  dilhonoiifable.    Mr  Pox  de- 
i  that  tne  definitive  treaties  were  an  exi(5( 
licript  of  the  parliamentary  articles ;  and  in* 
;d,  that  the  figning  6f  the  latter  had  pledged 
faith  of  the  nation  for  the  (ignirrg  of  the  for- 
r,  and  rendered  it  a  matter  of  neceility,  rather 
n  of  choice.     On  the  1 8th  Nov.  Mr  Fox  mo- 
for  leave  to  bring  in  *^  A  bill,  for  veiling  the 
iTk  of  the  £.  India  Company,  in  the  hands 
certain  confimiflTionersi  for  the  btnefit  of  the 
(prietors^  and  of  the  public :"  and  alfo,  **  A 
for  the  better  government  of  the  territorial 
fclfions  and  dependencies  in  India."    By  the 
mcr,  he  propoled  to  enadt,  **  That  the  whole 
femment  anil  management  of  the  territorial 
Teflions,  revenues,  and  commerce  of  the  com- 
\yt  together  with  all  the  powers  and  authorities 
ore  veiled  in  the  dirc^ors,  or  hi  the  general 
Jrt  of  proprietors,  flionld  be  veiled  in  7  direc- 
I,  for  apd  during  the  ^acc  of  4  years.    That 
the  fole  purpofe  of  ordering  and  managfhg 
commerce  of  the  faid  company,  9  alfiflant  di- 
lons  being  proprietors,  each  of  aoool.  cap!- 
ftock,  Ihould  be  appointed  to  ad  under  the 
cdors  afore  faid.    That  all  vacancies  in  the  of- 
;  of  the  dire<5toT8  fiioald  be  filled  by  his  maje(^ 
and  that  the  vacancies  in  the  office  of  the  af- 
mt  diredlors  fhould  be  fiUtd  by  a  majority 
liic  proprietorF,  at  an  election  by  open  poll. 
M  the  aAillant  diredors  Ihould  be  removable 
5  diredor?,  the  caufe  and  reafons  for  fuch  re- 
u\  being  entered  on  their  journals,  and  (igned 
h  tbetr  rcfpe<flive  names;  and  that  the  directors 
\  alhflant  dircdors  Hiould  be  removable  by  his 
iefty,  upon  an  addrefs  of  either  houfc  of  par- 
3tnt."    The  bill  then  provided  certain  regnla- 
u  relative  to  the  official  proceedings  of  the  di- 
[org }  and  enumerated  certahi  difqualificationtf, 
ich  fhould  render  any  perfon  incapable  of  bc- 
a  dircdor,  or  affiflant  diredoi*    It  then  pro- 
td  to  cn.id,  that  the  dircAors  fhould,  once  in 
fy  6  months,  lay  before  a  general  coart  of  pro- 
JJorg,  an  exad  date  of  the  mercantile  concerns 
^  company  ;  and  that  before  the  commence* 
at  of  every  feflioo,  they  fhould  lay  the  fame, 
a  other  accounts  therein  Hated,  before  the 
ftmiffionrrs  of  bis  majefty's  treafury,  to  be  by 
n>  laid  before  parliament.    Aothi)rity  was  then 
en  to  the  dire^ors,  "  to  remove,  fufpend,  ap- 
^t  or  reftore,  any  of  the  cfficcrb  in  the  com- 
'7  »  fcTvice,  either  cifil  or  military.    It  DCZt 
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provided  for  "  (he  Ipecdy  and  crt'cdual  trial  of  all 
perlons  charged  with  any  offences  committed  in 
India ;  and  for  the  prevention  of  all  perfons  fo 
charged,  from  returning  to  India,  before  a  due 
examination  of  the  matters  charged  fhall  be  had ; 
and  required  from  every  direftor,  before  whom 
examination  into  the  fubjedt  matter  of*fuch  charge 
flu II  be  had,  to  enter  into  the  journals,  and  Tub- 
fcribe  with  hfs  name,  the  fpecific  reafons  on  the 
particular  cafe,  for  the  opmion  or  vote  he  fball 
give  thereon.''    It  further  provided  for  ••  a  fpeedy 
decifton  upon  all  diflcrences  or  doubts,   which 
might  arife  among  the  members  of  th^ir  govcm- 
thcnt  in  India ;"  and  dire<fted,  that  **  in  cafe  fuch 
a  decifion  fhall  not  be  had  within  3  motrths  af^cr 
the  actount  of  any  fuch  difference  or  doubt  fh|al| 
be  received,  the  dire«flors  Ihall  enter  on  their  jour- 
nals their  reafons  for  ftot  coming  to  fuch  a  deter- 
mination."   It  then  dh-eiflcd,^  that  •*  on  complaint 
of  any  breach  of  treaty,  injury^  wrong,  or  op- 
prefHon,  committed  againfl  any  native  prince  ia 
India,  or  if  any  fuch  wrong  Ihoald  appear  on  any 
part  of  their  correfpondcnce,  the  dircdors  (hotild^ 
as  fpeedily  as  may  be,  enquire  into,  and  do  full 
and  complete  ju  a  ice  tipon  the  fame.    It  then  pro^ 
pofed  to  enaa,  that  the  direftors,  and  affillant 
dir^Aors  fhould  be  incapable  of  holding  any  of- 
fice whatfoever  in  the  fervice  of  the  company,  or 
any  place  of  profit  from  the  crowif  during  plea* 
fure  J  and  alfo,  that  the  dire^ors  under  this  aA^ 
fhould  not  be  thereby  difqualified  from  being  c** 
le<aed,  or  fitting  and  voting  as  members  of  the 
houfe  of  commons.     AndMly,  that  the  afljft- 
ant  diitiflors  fh(>ald  be  allotvcd  a  clear  yeariy  fa*' 
lary  of  500 1,  from  ih^  company."— By  the  ad 
bill,  (which  Mr  Fox  introduced  on  the  a6th  Nov.) 
•*  the  pcrweis  granted  to  the  governor  general  and 
council,  by  the  13th  Geo.  III.  were  more  fully 
explained,  and  ftr'A  obedience  to  the  ordtrs  of 
the  dircdors  enjoined.      The  (^legation  of  tho 
powers  of  the  council  general^  or  of  any  prefi- 
dency,  was  prohibited ;  the  revifion  of  all  pro- 
ceedings in  fpecial  commiflions  dirtded  ;  and  the 
regular  communication  of  all  correfpondcnce  in 
Irdia  provided  for.     It  forbid  the  exchange,  or 
the  acquifuion,  or  the  invafion,  of  any  territory  in 
India,  or  the  forming  any  alliance  for  fuch  pur- 
pofes,  or  the  hii  ing  out  any  part  of  the  company'f 
forces,  by  the  council  general,  or  any  prtiidtncy. 
It  prohibited  the  appointment  to  any  c  ffice  of  any 
perfon  removed  for  mifdemeanonr  j  and  the  let- 
ting  oot  to  hire  any  farm,  or  other  thing,  to  the 
fervants  of  any  peifon  in  the  civil  lervicc  of  the 
company.    It  abolifhed  all  monopoBes  in  India* 
It  declared  the  acceptance  of  all  prefents  to  ke  lU 
legal  with  certain  penalties  5  and  made  fnch  pre- 
fents recoverable  bv  any  perfon  for  his  own  ifolc 
benefit.    It  fecurefl  an  cftate  o(  inheritance  to  the 
native  bndholders,  and  provided  againfl  the  alte- 
ration or  the  mcrcafe  of  rents*    It  dirtied,  that 
princes  eneaged  to  keep  up  or  pay  troops  for  the 
fervicc  of  the  company,  or  paying  tribute  to  them- 
or  onder  their  proledlion,  /hall  not  be  moltfttd 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights.    It  provided  for 
the  punifhment  of  offences  committed  in  their  tcr- 
fhories.    It  prohibited  the  ftrvants  of  the  com- 
pany to  colka  or  hrm  their  revenues,  or  to  ac^ 
quire  nortjagcs,  or  l^ve  any  pecuniary  Uanfac* 
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(tons  with  them ;  and  (tcyired  the  right  of  luccef-  kingdoTn. 
fidn  iocording  to  the  Uwb  of  the  country.  It  al- 
m  prohibited  them  from  farming  any  lands  of  the 
company,  or  rcliding  for  more  than  a  certain 
tehn»  in  any  of  the  company's  (<^ttlementa ;  and 
it  provided  for  the  protcftion  of  any  other  princes 
or  zemtndasi  dependent  upon  them.  It  prefcri- 
Hed  a  mode  for  adjufttng  the  dilates  between  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  and  the  raja  of  Tanjorc,  or  be- 
tween them  and  their  Britilh  creditors.  It  direc- 
tedy  that  the  difpofTcflcd  polygars  (hould  be  re- 
ftorcd.  It  explained  the  powers  granted  by  the 
ijth  Oeo.  UL  to  the  council  general  over  the  o- 
ther  prefidencies,  in  matters  of  wir,  peate»  and 
treaties.  It  difqualified  the  agents  of  any  pro- 
tected prince,  and  all  perfons  iS  the  fertice  of  the 
company,  from  fitting  in  the  honfe  of  commons 
during  their  continuance  in  fuch  employment,  and 
for  a  certain  time  after  quitting  the  lame.  It  Uft- 
ly  dire^ed,  that  all  offences  a^ainft  this  aA  may 
be  profecuted  in  the  courts  m  India,  or  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bcnch.^' — Such  was  the  fubftance 
of  thele  two  celebrated  bills :  fimplicity,  e/Bcien 
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i£  th^  bills  M  two  milltooi  {hook!  r?. 
turn  protected,  what  would  the  world  fay,  bt 
that  the  people  of  EngUnd  weir  bankropu*  t& 
they  wouldf  not  have  fuf!ered  the  bankriKAcyofi 
company,  which  paid  them  i ,300,0001.  s-ytrl 
The  credit  of  the  nation  was  therefore  dceplT  is- 
terefted  in  their  fupport.  He  then  (aid  it  wuH 
intention,  in  the  bills  moved  to  be  broogk  m,  b 
authorifc  the  Iprds  of  the  treafury,  toconfeat^ 
the  dhredtors  Ihall  accept  the  bills  now  00  t&cr 
way  to  England,  though  the  nation  wpOM  tiw 
be  liable  to  pay  the  whole,  if  the  company  ftiod4 
not  be  able  to  Uke  up  the  debt.  Thtis  be  hoped 
to  iave  the  (tnkmg  credit  of  the  company.  He 
afcribed  all  the  misfortunes  of  tbe  company :» 
their  want  of  control  over  their  lervants;  isd  *o 
the  ambition,  temerity,  ti^ulence,  and  rapaccy 
of  then-  fervaitts,  in  plutfging  the  company  sto  2 
fuindus,bloody,nnjaft,andunprovokedwv.  TU 
he  inftanced  in  the  cafe  of  Cheyt  Sing,  teaadt, 
or  prince  ef  Benares,  which  afforded  an  inftagccfi 
breach  of  public  faith,  which  wonkl  for  e*er  feci 
blot  upon  the  chara^er  of  the  Britifh  natioa.  T^ 


cy,  and  refponfibility,  are  evidently  the  prtiHziples    territories  of  that  prince  had  been  declared  to  k 


on  which  they  were  formed ;  nor  does  it  appear, 
that  during  the  courfe  of  their  progrefs  through 
the  two  houfet  of  parliament,  their  merits,  as  a 
fyftem  for  the  government  of  India,  were  ever 
controverted  or  denied,  even  by  thofe  Who  op- 
pofed  them  with  the  moft  violent  acrimonv.  Mr 
fecretary  Foa  introduced  the  firft  of  thefe  bills  on 
the  iStb  Nov.  by  a  fpeech  of  1  hotirs  and  10  min. 
wherein  he  Ihowed  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  rernc 


veOed  in  him,  on  condition  of  payrng  to  tbc  tv 
zier  a  certain  ftipulated  tribute.  The  viikr  ste- 
wards entered  into  an  agreement  vrith  Ae  as* 
pany's  fervants,  by  virtue  whereof  the  nfefap 
of  the  rajah  of  Benares  was  ceded  to  the  cob?*- 
nt-  Governor  Hatting s,  on  that  occafioo,  vrrte 
to  the  Englifh  reQdent  at  Benares,  autborifi^^ 
to  affute  the  rajah,  that  no  farther  tribute  fccail 
be  exa<ftcd,  nor  (hould  it  on  any  fotorc  chap'^ 


dying  the  many  abufes  that  had  crept  into  the  go-    government  be  enlarged.    Yet,  contrary  to  ti 


▼emmenc  of  the  Eaft  India  Company's  territones, 
Thefe  had  been  fo  fcvcrely  felt,  that  parliament 
had  inAituted  inquiries  by  which  the  fources  of 
them  might  be  difcovercd,  and  propNrf  remedies 
applied.  Committees  bad  been  appointed ;  their 
refearches  had  been  purfued  with  uncommon  in- 
duftry,  and  their  reports  contained  information 
fo  complete^  that  perhaps  tbe  Kke  had  never  been 
laid  before  pariiament.  The  ftate  of  the  Com* 
pany's  finances  were  truly  deplorable :  They  had 
faft  year  applied  to  parliament  for  leave  to  bor- 
row half  a  million  on  bonds ;  they  had  petitioned 
for  300,000 1,  in  exchequer  bills ;  and  for  the  fuf- 
penfion  of  a  demand  on  them  by  government  for 
700,0001.  ducfbrcuftoms:  They  owed  X  i,aoo,oool 
and  had  ftock  in  band  only  to  the  amount  of  a< 


very  tenor  of  his  letter,  Mr  Haftings  called  up 
Cheyt  Sing  during  the  war  for  5  lack$  of  njpm. 
They  were  paid.  A  %d  requifition  for  a  fisif 
fum  was  made,  and  complied  with ;  as  w^  «^ 
a  3d.  The  governor  made  a  4th  denuod  of  j 
lacks,  but  tbe  prince  was  now  not  abletocospy 
with  it }  whereupon  the  governor,  bcriog  l« 
the  money  could  not  be  procured  by  &ir  mc.s»i 
went  in  perfon  into  the  territories  of  Benares,  £^ 
fdzed  them  for  the  company's  ufe ;  and  'hci  tit 
unfortunate  prince,  driven  from  his  doanw»i» 
was  at  this  time  a  wanderer  aiui  a  vagabond  iatir 
worid.  The  affair  of  the  Begums  of  Code  <ra 
another  cafe,  in  which  the  honour  of  the  r^^ 
had  been  wounded.  Thefe  two  princtffft  «^ 
the  mother  and  grand-mother  of  the  rikr^ 
Oude ;  and  the  lands  affigncd  to  them  for  tbcir  ib;^ 


bout  3,aoo>ooo  1.  which  left  a  debt  of  S  millions, 

a  fum  highly  alarming,  when  compared  with  the    port  had  been  guaranteed  to  thero  by  tbe  conpss"- 

capital  of  the  propnetors.     Oovcrmnent  muft,    and  yet,  notwithftanding  this  guarantee,  ti£j; 

'    '   '  -      -      .         -.  - .  ^j^  ^^^^  permitted  by  Mr  Raftings  to  &^^ 

thefe  princeffcs,  and  ftrip  them  of  their  do»tr. 
The  article  of  prcfents,  too,  was  a  gtoood  fe  J- 
finite  abufes.  By  law  no  fcrvant  of  the  coropasf 
can  receive  any  prefent  whatfoever  '"'"^ 
prince,  or  native  of  India.  If  any  ^^h^t^ 
Ihould  be  difcovercd  to  have  been  receited,  t» 


therefore,  either  ftep  in,or  the  company  muft  be  an 
nihilated.  Gentlemen  muft  not  be  led  away  with 
the  idea,  that  the  public  had  no  right  to  take  u- 
pon  themfclves  to  control  the  government  of  the 
company's  fettlcments.  The  public  had  a  great- 
er intereft  in  them,  than  the  company  itfelf.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  dividend  to  the  proprietors 


was  only  about  156,0001.  whereas  the  nation  de- 
rived from  the  cuftoms  paid  by  the  company,  a- 
bout  1,300,000  K  The  people  of  England  had 
therefore  a  ttiuch  greater  ftake  in  the  bufinefs, 

than  the  proprietors.  The  profperity  of  the  com-    „  „. ,     .     ,    ^ 

p*iny  was  fo  dofcl j  conne^ed  with  that  of  the  themfclves  unable  to  pay  then'  jnft  deWi  to  w 
it  ate,  that  the  credit  of  the  former  could  not  be  company,  were  neverthelefs  able  to  ws^  ^ 
injured,  without  giving  a  ihock  to  that  of  the    large  prefents  to  the  governor  gcnend,  &c.^ 


law  immediately  vefted  it  in,  and  roadeitthep^ 
perty  of  the  company  ;  that  the  diredoriorp 
prietors  might  have  an  intereft  in  dificoferi!^t» 
prefents.  But  thefe  prefenU  were  nwq^ 
things;   for  many  princes,   who  had  decorp 
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laftiogs  had  got  as  a  prelcnt  at  one  time,  f  oo.oooL 
rom  the  nabob  of  Oude,  though  that  prince  bad 
!ecltrcd  bis  inability  to  pay  the  ufual  tribute  to 
he  company.  This  was  a  very  convenient  way 
3r  thefe  princes  to  pay  their  debts ;  for  by  ma- 
ing  furc  friends  of  the  company's  fervants,  they 
/ere  pretty  fure,  that  their  debts  would  either  be 
/holly  remitted,  or  the  demand  of  payment  ad- 
)umcd  to  a  dillant  day.  Thus  thefe  prefents  were 
1  every  fenfc  mete  inftruments  of  corruption.  The 
ohilla  war  was  another  proof  of  the  lengths,  that 
ic  company's  fervants  may  carry  injuflice.  The 
ijah  of  that  coi|i)try  was  perfecuted  with  fire  and 
vord,  and  his  country  laid  wade,  for  no  other  rea- 
m,  that  cculd  be  difcoverd,  but  becaufe  it  always 
id  been  a  perfect  garden.  The  Mahratta  war 
38  another  fource  of  calamity  to  the  company. 
Ir  Fox  would  not  (ay,  that  it  was  begun  by  Mr 
Mftings ;  it  certainly  took  its  rife  fi'om  the  prc- 
dency  of  Bombay ;  but  it  was  adopted  by  him  ; 
nj  he  could  not  fay  that  the  terms  of  the  peace 
ere  fuch,  as  that  the  merit  of  having  made  it 
ould  outweigh  the  demerits  of  engaging  in  the 
ar.  Certain  it  was,  that  this  treaty  was  inBnite- 
kfs  advantageous  to  us,  than  that  of  Pooran- 
u"  which  had  been  broken.  Having  dated  thtfe 
»d  various  other  grievances,  he  next  pointed  out 
le  remedies,  he  mtended  to  apply  by  the  bill, 
bovc  recapitulated.)  and  called  upon  every  true 
iend  to  Britain  to  fopport  his  motion ;  declaring 
lat  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  rilk  his  own  politi- 
x\  ruin,  to  uvc  his  country. 
fii8.)  England,  history  of. — Substance 

fTHE   DEBATES    ON    Mr   Fox's  InI^IA  ^ILLS  ; 
ND  LIST  OF  THE  SPEAKERS  ON  EACH  SIDE.    Mr 

ox's  motion  was  fecondcd  by  Col.  North,  but 
rpofed  by  Mr  W.  Pitt ;  who,  though  be  admit- 
d  the  neccflity  of  the  interference  of  parliament 
'  the  affairs  of  the  E.  India  Company,  faid,  that 
»c  chartered  rights  of  Britifh  fubjefts,  conllrmcd 
)'  i^i  of  the  Britilh  Icgiflature,  could  not  be  vio- 
tcd  but  by  a  breach  of  the  conftitution,  Ne- 
•ffity  was  the  common  plea  of  tyranny,  to  which 
oremmcnt  bad  recourfe  on  all  occa(|ons,  when 
wanted  to  oppreCi  men  and  bring  them  to  fub- 
liflion.  To  reform  the  abufes  of  any  govem- 
(cni,  he  argued,  was  there  a  nece/Tity  to  an  ii- 
ilatc  the  very  exigence  of  its  conftttutton  ?  By 
amhilating  the  conftitution  of  the  E.  India  Com- 
WJy,  cftabliihed  on  the  moft  facred  bonds  of  ci- 
il  government,  you  fliake  the  fabric  of  the  Bri- 
•h  conftttution  to  the  foundation  t  you  at  once 
fftroy  the  diftindions  of  property,  and  eft^blifl) 
dcfpotic  power  in  a  limited  government.  |f 
^rten  from  the  crown,  confirmed  by  ads  of 
* Jfgiflature,  are  to  be  dealt  out  to  day,  only 
>  be  refumed,  new-modelled,  and  fold  again  by 
[c  fervants  of  the  crown  to-morrow,  no  greater 
«  of  tyrannic  power  can  be  alleged  againd  the 
'Tvants  of  the  company,  to  authorifc  the  feveri- 
M  with  which  they  were  threatened.  Not  to 
'fniioQ  the  great  increafc  of  that  undue  influence 
^^^'^'^»  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ap- 
cared  lately  fo  anxious  to  diminilh,  the  meafurc 
'fcatened  danger  to  liberty,  deftrudion  to  com- 
'^^  tnd  the  moft  alarming  confcquences  to 
ational  credit.  Got.  Jphnftone  treated  with  his 
lual  afpcrity  the  mcafurcf  that  mioiftiy  had  pur* 
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fued  to  diilrefs  the  £.  India  company ;  though  he 
applauded  the  principles  of  juftice  and  humanity 
that  formed  the  bafis  of  the  biU,  fo  far  as  it  re« 
fpeded  reftitution  to  the  nativt  princes  of  India, 
and  the  eftablifliment  of  the  zemindars  and  poU- 
gars  in  their  farms  at  the  old  rents.  He  conclud- 
ed with  a  panegyric. on  Gov.  Hadlngs.  Mr  Fox 
begged  gentlemen  to  recoiled,  that  the  charader 
of  Mr  Haftings  was  not  involved  in  the  confidera^ 
tion  of  the  bUl.  The  motion  being  carried  with- 
out  a  divifion,  the  bill  was  read 'a  firft  time  on 
the  20th  Nov.  and  appointed  to  be  read  the  ad 
time  on  the  i6th.  On  the  34th  a  petition  was 
prefented  againft  it  from  the  proprietors,  and  on 
the  15th  another  from  the  diredors,  praying  to 
be  beard  by  counfel,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table.  On  the  36th,  Mr  Fox  brought  for- 
ward his  id  bill,  (above  recapitulated,  §  117.)  for 
the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  £.  India  com- 
pany, which  was  read,  and  ordered  to  be  read 
the  3d  time  on  the  Tucfday  following.  To  avoid 
prolTxity,  we  (hall  here  give  a  fummary  view  of 
the  chief  areuments  ufed,  in  the  various  debates 
on  both  bills,  and  by  both  fides  of  the  houfe, 
without  particularising  the  fpeakers,  of  whom  wc 
ffiall  fubjoin  a  lift.  The  arguments  urged  againft 
the  bills  were  drawn  from  two  fources  :  xft,  The 
arbitrary  defeazance  of  the  chartered  richta  of  the 
courts  of  prpprictors  and  diredors,  without  a  juf- 
tifiable  plea  of  necefCty :  adly.  The  dangerous 
power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  new  commif- 
honers.  On  both  thefe  grounds,  the  advocates 
for  the  bills  joined  iHue  with  their  opponents.  To 
fubftantiate  the  grounds  of  necelfity,  the  fuppor* 
ters  of  the  bills  argued,  that  the  phrafe  chartered 
rights  was  fun  of  aflfe^ation  and  ambiguity:  Tha^ 
there  were  two  kinds  of  charters ;  the  firft  i^hen 
the  natural  rights  of  men  were  confirmed  by  fome 
public  deed,  fuch  as  the  charters  of  king  John  and 
king  Henry  III.  The  id  fort  were  formed  on 
principles  the  very  reverfc  of  thefe,  for  the  pnr* 
pofe  cif  fufpending  the  natural  rights  of  mankind 
at  large,  to  confer  fome  exclufive  priyileges  oa 
particular  perfons.  Such  were  cpqamercial  char- 
ters; and  fuch  charters  were  therefore  in  the 
ftrideft  fenfe  voidable,  whenever  they  fubftantial- 
ly  varied  from  the  purpofe  of  their  exiftence.  In 
conformity  to  this,  pariiament  had  adually  paf* 
fed  feveral  ads,  all  <vid(ejatly  ipfringin^  on  the 
company's  charter.  The  ad  of  177J,  for  depri- 
ving 500 1,  ftock-holdo-s  of  their  votes ;  the  ads 
of  1778  and  17S1;  the  bill  brought  in  laft  iefUon 
by  the  chairman  of  tlie  fecret  committee ;  were  all 
clearly  violations  of  the  company's  charter.  It 
had  been  admitted  on  all  fides,  that  the  compa* 
ny,  under  its  prefent  conftitution,  was  totally  in- 
adc<^uate  to  the  government  of  their  immenfe  ter- 
ritorial acou'ifitions ;  and  it  was  afked,  how  it 
was  poflible  to  attempt  any  regulation  without 
violating  the  company's  charter  r— Had  not  even 
thofe  perfons  who  now  afcded  to  feel  fo  much 
horror  at  this  infringement  of  charters,  themfelves 
exclaimed  againft  all  palliatives  and  ba\f  nuafurts^ 
and  called  loudly  for  a  complete  and  well  dueft- 
ed  fyftem,  that  would  embrace  every  part  of  <hc 
government  of  India  ? — ^Yet  now  thefe  very  men, 
when  fuch  a  comptehcnfive  fyftem  was  bi ought 
forward)  chao^  their  tone,  and  fofteacd  down 
L 11  i  a  thej^ 
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i^r  m'ghty  plan  to  fhc  calm  i^nd  mocknite  pro-' 
portion  of  /otftf  fulutary  r^ulations, — On  the  o- 
thcr  fide  it  was  contrnHcd,  that  though  foffie  re^ 
form  was  doubtltrfs  ticctflfary  in  the  managetnent 
0f  the  company^s  ;^frair6,  yet  that  the  extent  of 
the  rtmcdy  went  infinitely  beyond  the  extent  of 
the  necefCty :  That  the  disfranchife.Tcnt  of  the 
tncrtiberg  of  the  company^  And  tUe  confifcation  of 
their  property^  could  only  be  juftificcj  by  ads  of 
dcliniiuency  legally  etlablfhed.  To  this  \i  was 
replied,  that  their  propejrty  v^^as  not  confiicatcd, 
the  bill  ^Kprefsly  veftinjr  it  in  the  pompany,  in  trjift 
for  the  fblc  beneAt  of  the  proprietors.  But  to 
nchom,  faid  the  opponents,  ^rc  they  to  apply  for 
relief,  in  cafe  of  the  ^roflVft  abufe  of  this  truft  ? 
It  can  only  be  to  parliament,  where  in  any  dif- 
pute,  the  corfupt  influence,  created  by  the  bills, 
would  readily  procure  to  any  minlfter,  a  majo- 
rity in  hip  favour.  With  rcfpe^  to  disfranchife- 
fnent,  it  was  urged,  in  fiipport  of  the  bills,  that 
the  rooft  material  of  their  franchifes,  their  com- 
fncrcial  monopoly,  was  left  untouched  ;  an'inhat 
thofe  taken  away  were  fuch  as  h^d  been  grofsly 
ftnd  notpriouOy  abufed.  The  advocates  for  the 
new  fyftem,  in  eftabliJhing  the  pica  of  neceflity, 
Acknowledged  themfdves  boimd'to  prove,  ift. 
That  the  abufes  alleged  were  of  enormous  mag. 
nitude  and  exteni,  and  highly  dangerous  in  their 
Uonfecjiiencee ;  and  idly.  That  they  were  habl'- 
iual,  and,  without  an  entire  change  of  fyftem,  ut- 
terly jifcurablc.  The  ftateof  the  company'?  finan- 
ces was  the  Brft  instance  adduced,  and  their  appli. 
cations  to  parliaiiicnt  for  leave  to  borrow  800,000 
|n  boTids  and  exchequer  bills,  (fee  $  117.}  and  for 
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Shipping*  warehoufes,  and  ft  ores,  L.  t  ,450^00 

Difput^    debts     claimed     from 

Frarice,  Spain,  and  Briton,  411,000 

Debts  claimed  ^m  Indian  prin- 
ces, and  rentees  3»^ot,oa 

To  be  deduced  from  4,100,090 L 
lent  to  governmo^t,  at  3  per  cent.     i,6!s«3qi 

Su^s  added  ^0  the  DfiBTS  ^f  the  CoMfiiT 


Lofs  on  4  cargoes  from  Bengal, 
Balance  on  freight  for  (hipping. 
Arrears  due  to  the  military. 
Due  to  the  Soubah  of  the  Decan, 
Capital  Stock  due  to  the  pro- 
^    prictorB, 

Allowed  on  1,991,440!.  India  ano. 
3  per  ceut. 


Difference  of  Account*,  L.  i  W4^3 
The  above  fgm  of  4fioo,ooo  I,  was  to  be  rt^^i 
to  the  Company,  if  goyemment  (hould  pctucsi 
to  their  monopoly  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  it » 
argued,  t"heir  intereft  in  it,  if  allowed  at  iB,  c&ld 
not  be  yalued  at  more  than  the  price  of  thjtJP 
in  the  ^  per  cciits.  In  like  manner,  1,346,65:* 
is  ';^llowed  ahotc  to*  the  crjpdit  of  the  compa:!! 
being  the  difference  bctwe^  »,^  1,443 1**^'-* 
the  proprietors  of  Indian  annuities,  at  j  pflcft^ 
and  the  current  price  of  that  ftock,  which  w 
SS  per  cent— The  principles  of  this  ftitna^ 

-  ^       ,       .  , were  ftrongly  controterted  by  tjic  fpeakcnis^ 

ihe  rcmilTion  of  near  a  million,  owing  lor  duties,  pofition,  and,  even  fuppofing  them  J  aft,  tbcai 
were  (lat*d  as  proofb.  The  bills  drawn  for  near  article  in  which  the  company's  ori^naJ  ftocfcM 
two  millions,  (above  mentioned  by  Mr  Fox,  \ 
$17.)  were  urged  as  an  additior.ll  etidence,  and 
the  danger  pf  <he  confequcnces,  if  thefe  bills  were 
allo^ycd  to  be  prutcfted,  was  expatiated  upon ;  as 
well  as  the  equal  danger  on  the  other  hand,  qf 
pledging  the  public  faith  for  their  payment,  with,- 
out  A  pfcyious  examination  into  the  ftate  Of  their 
affairs.  With  a  balance  of  ntzt  %  millions  againft 
them,  it  ^as  alked,  whether,  without  adopting 
fome  eflfedual  reform,  the  houfe  could  lend  the 
public  money,  on  the  fecurity  of  a  company  al- 
ready on  the  verge  of  bankrviptcy.  In  oppoution 
\p  this,  it  Wafl  averred,  that  the  account  ftated  by 
Mr  Poic,  ($  ii7.)  was  abfolutely  falfc;  and  ano- 
ther account  was  prefented  to  the  houfe  by  the 
dire^orst  in  which  there  appeared  a  balance  in 
favcUr  of  the' company  of  ncj|r  4  millions.  This 
^ffeVence  of  11  millions  between  the  two  accounts, 
arofd^from  their  having  been  drawn  out  on  difft;- 
rent  principles.   In  the  ftatemcnt  of  the  dii  edor^, 

eVery  fpecics  'of  the  company's  property   was     ^,  .-,.,     

brbught  into  acdount,  and  a  balance  ftruck  on  the  prehcnded  their  coftupt  and  ruippos  inlcr^^f^ 
fuppofjtiori  t)f  its  being  at  that  moment  diffolved.  m  the  internal  govertimcnt  of  the  pricces  (icp<^ 
In  that  of  Mr  Foij,  fuch  parte  only  of  their  p'ock  dent  on  them ;  the  inyafion  of  their  ri^hu;  ij 
were  canied  to  their  credit,  as  could  be  difpofed  tirjufl  e3caflid|^  of  etorbitant  aids  andinbutc;^^ 
of,  leaving  them  (till  in  a  condition  to  continue     flagrant  anlJ  enormous  peculations  of  the  cj^ 

ny^s  civil  fcrvants,  and  the  diforders  and  rap^' 


ftatcd  as  a  debt  agamft  them,  was  iaid  to  be  ^ 
diredt  oppofition  to  the  principle  firft  laid  <J3«. 
The  3d  head  of  abufes  related  to  the  compi^f  1 
government  in  India,  as  it  affcded  ift,  Tlsf  c- 
dependent  powers  of  that  country :  id.  The  to^ 
in  alliance  with,  or  drpendent  on  lis ;  aDd  >  C^f 
own  territorial  potfeffions.  Under  the  iH  c^^ 
were  ranged  the  extravagant  projeds,  and  flp*^ 
five  wars,  entered  into  by  the  company,  i(x'^ 
purpofeof  extending  their  dominions;  theirs  *• 
lations  of  treaties^  thth-  breaches  of  faiih;  thr^ 
of  the  compaiiv's  authority  and  aJ5ftana,ioM^ 
port  of  the  ambition,  rapacity,  and  cnidtyot* 
ther^;  and  the  bclrmjring,  each  in  his  luro,  o(^ 
very  orirCe,  without  exception,  with  ivboo  try 
had  formed  any  connexion  in  India.  The  a-' 
brought  in  proof  of  thefe,  and  of  the  fubMf<}u:| 
general  charges,  were  taken  from  the  rtponi  • 
the  two  Indian  committpcs,  ahd  were  partly  c-^ 
merated  by  Mr  Fox  in  his  fpeech  introdudon  '^ 
the  bills.  (}  117.)    The  id  cFafs  of  sbulirs  en"- 


their  trade,  which  it  was  the  objp^  of  thefe  bills 
to  enable  them  to  do.  On  this  princip'e,  the  fol- 
l<»wing  fums,  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  compa- 
i\y,  in  the  ilatcment  of  the  diie(^ors,  Were  dif- 
allowcd ; 


of  the  rniliury.  3.^yilh  refped  to  the  cianaffc^j 
ofrountrics  undertheir  own  immediate drtiPi^^^ 
wa^  a  aled,  tha  the  general  fyftem  of  thdr  cv«  ^^ 
was  dircded  to  one  fingic  end,  namely,  the  rr-^ 
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U  ot  wealth  from  that  country  to  \hh.  With 
hWf  at  oti<  time  monopolies  h,id  been  efta* 
d*  flat  only  of  i:vt;ry  article  of  trade,  but 
&f  the  nfcetl'irics  of  Ufej  at  another,  the  pri- 
»  of  picemptioo  WAR  fecored  to  the  cum- 
\  and  Ihcftf  wcic  tbllowed  by  partiAl  ;inid  ir* 
'  cfetcnccSi  r\(M  lets  ruinous-  in  their  con- 
.  than  tht  f  *rmer<  Bf  thiji  jrapplitic 
r iTkc  cotidu^l,  the  merchants  anil  b4,uk- 
i  ;Jj4,  many  of  vthom^  in  tstctit  of  trade 
ircdtt,  were  fcarcely  equalled  by  thofe  of  the 
kfft  in  Euro ^e,  being  dJf^bicd  from  all  un- 
ling^  of  ma^^nkude,  ftU  gr-^diully  Into  de* 
i^hilt  the  native  cuhivators  and  fnanufa»5lUTers 
nbtigi^  to  accept  of  a  bare  fufHciency  for  their 
lenatice,  mcafured  out  to  them  by  Ihofi?  who 
III  profit  by  their  labour.  But  this  was  not 
llpfit,  for  hi  the  prngrcfa  of  thefc  deftrui^ive 
bares,  the  opprt  iti^ms  and  crHcltiea,  commil- 
if  thofe  to  whom  the  cKecijtion  of  tlitm  was 
mdi  wet^t  f,ir  btyoad  the  orighal  evil.  The 
tony's  fervaiit*,  adopting  the  principlci  of 
irmployers,  extended  the  pVAilkt  to  thctr 
private  advantage  j  and,  to  complete  the 
ifef,  they  were  under  the  nereflity  of  fupport- 
kr  mj«rie»  dtmc  to  the  natives  for  \  bcir  owo 
^endi,  by  new  injuries  commhted  in  favour 
to  whom  they  were  to  account.  The 
flhe  zemindars,  and  the  rcntt-u  under  thttn* 
poilible,  ftiU  mare  deplorable.  At  Itte 
obtained  the  De  wan  nee  from  iht  Mo|^ul, 
riocea  of  Bengal  and  Bahar  l\ad  l^etn  l^ld 
A  famine,  that  Had  carried  off  one  third 
ibiuot^.  (See  Biwgal,  }  3,)  The 
done  for  their  n'/ir/  wm,  to  t%n^\ 
reniaining  two  thirds  the  fame  tri-^ 
had  he  fore  been  piisd  by  I  he  w-hotc, 
^tty  daily  tltcluiing,  and  the  dittrefs  oc- 
*jy  ihh  rapaei^'y  tUrratetiing  the  lufa  of 
for  whtth  *t  hai  bien  4dopte4i  the 
'f  goifcfnTnenl  in  fndi.i  h.id  proceeded  to 
funll  aibitfuy,  Vk  motl  unjuft,  and 
cruel  adi*i  of  power  recorded  iu  hi  (lory, 
'  fet  up  IQ  public  a^^ian  the  whole  laud- 
r«ft  of  Ben^^al,  without  the  leaft  reg?ird  to 
kHofpriVAte  pMJpcrU*  or  even  :i  preference 
b  the  aneicnt  polTellors,  The  zeiTihidar«t 
[them  peribuji  of  ancient  familita  and  rejpt£:l- 
"  me^i  were  under  ibc  ntiCtlTuy  tit  her  of  bid* 
'  ift  every  teraporary  adventurer^  and  def- 
letJKri  or  of  fei^iug  their  whule  eftatet 
1  op  to  the  tn  .\  n  eg  em  en  t  of  (1  ra  n  ;^e  r^.  The 
'  ttnA  kn^viJbjobbera  entered  into  their 
ttal  lands ;  Jind  the  banyan,  or  btack  fte 
rtlie  governor  general*  m  patlicuUr|  was 
B»  aiftef  thia  *uiitiun,  to  be  in  pofTaTson  of 
H  amounting  to  the  enormous  value  of  above 
i-aye^r.  The  futfc rings  of  the  natives 
yT  dfjmim'on,  in  India,  were  grt^-itly  a^- 
by  their  beits^  aim  oil  whuily  estcludM 
(hire  ui  the  e3<penditurcfc  of  the  coml!p,i» 
"^iment.  All  the  principal  collee'tionsi 
icnut ;  41  the  honourable,  all  the  lucra- 
I'ioTin  In  the  army  ;  all  I  he  fu^mlicct  and 
vdi  every  kind,  were  tolely  in  the  handi 
^'^  L"|;hlh;  fo  that  the  natives,  witfi  vciry  fVw 
•'%  Were  tmly  employed  m  the  fcivants 
J  Qf  lunipCiirn,  in  fubordia:ite  ftjlicnj  in 


tult^ 
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the  at  my,  nnd  in  the  inferior  department  ^f  col* 
ki;iion,  where  it  wasj  impoOiMe  to  proceed  a  (lep 
wilhout  their  aJEItanie.  The  U»m  of  4ao,cool» 
b,id,  indeed,  been  agi-eed  to  be  paid  to  the  nabob 
cf  Bengal,  for  the  fupport  of  hw  government!  ^aa 
an  eHprtfs  condition  of  tbc  grant  of  the  tcrntoriai 
revenucN  which  amounted  to  upwarde  of  three 
millions,)  And  out  of  this  fum,  diftrihuted  through 
tbc  various  departments  ef  civil  admintftration, 
nsmy  natives  of  the  htgher  ranks,  though  fcantiJy 
provided  for,  were  at  lea  ft  preferved  from  indi- 
gence and  ruin.  But  within  a  few  years  after  the 
Dew^nnee  Crime  into  our  poirtfTioni  thi^  penfion 
h.id  been  reduced  to  t6o,oooL  without  the  leaft 
regard  to  the  fubfiftence  of  thefc  innocent  people, 
or  to  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  by  which  they  were 
btoU|iht  under  the  Brilifli  government.  On  the 
whde  of  the  article  ah»tfij,  it  was  averred,  t^sai, 
by  thefe  accumulated  ^as  of  injuftrce,  t^ppref* 
fujfi  and  cruelly,  dn^tated  by  an  improvident  and 
rspacioufi  policy,  cur  polTtfiion^  in  India,  inltead 
of  a  rEfcurce  to  the  public,  were  in  danger  of  be- 
coming one  of  it«  greated  burdens;  that,  by  the 
oppretfion  of  our  allies  and  dependents,  they  had 
either  alienattd  them  from  us,  or  rendered  them 
yfeh'ffi  and  buidenfome  to  ua;  that  by  war^  c^-r- 
ricd  on  from  corrupt  and  ambitious  mottvt&i  and 
by  repeated  violUioui  of  the  mod  folemn  engage- 
ments wifh  foreign  piTwei&t  they  had  delVroycd 
all  confulcncc  in  Biitim  faith  and  juft ice,  and  ren- 
dered our  government  odiou*  and  deteftable 
fbf^ughout  India,— Neither  the  fads  from  T*hich 
ihefe  CQiichirion«t  were  drawn,  nor  the  cunclu- 
fions  thcmlilvc!!,  both  of  which  indeed  ftood  ai- 
rraid y  recorded  *n  the  proceedings  of  the  houfe^ 
were  controverted  by  tiie  members  in  oppofition# 
pfherwifc  than  by  a  general  a^ertbn  of  their  be- 
in^  fomewhAt  exaggerated*  But  the  ad  pUa  of 
neccHfity,  which  the  frame rs  of  the  new  bill  had 
undertaken  to  eftablifl^l,  (vi/^  that  thefe  abufes^ 
without  a  total  change  of  iyacm,  weft  utterly  in- 
cur iible)  waa  more  ilrongfy  conteftcd.  In  the 
coui"fe  of  the  debate  it  was  often  ur^ed,  that  a 
company  of  mfr;:hanti  was  totally  unfit  to  be 
trufted  with  the  political  jgovcriiment  of  a  didant 
foreign  dominion,  or  with  the  mana^tment  of 
large  territorial  reirenues.  But  as  Ihts  polition 
was  not  generally  afTented  to,  m  its  full  eKfent, 
by  either  Rde  of  the  houfc,  the  argument*  chiejljr 
ifififtc^  on  were  drawn  from  the  peculiar  confti- 
tution  at>d  circumftancei  of  ihc  company  itfclf. 
The  parlies  concerned  m  the  direflion  of  the  cotn- 
pany'f  aifaiia  were  three,  the  proprietors,  the  dl- 
rri*lm^,  and  the  naioifters  af  the  crown,  Tbc  firfl 
of  theic  bc^diei  confjfted  of  pcf  fons  of  two  de- 
fcnpttona ; — of  the  fair  natural  ftock-holder,  wbd 
hjid  vcfted  his  money  In  their  fund^  for  the  fake 
of  the  annual  interell  he  drew  Uom  it  j  and  of  the 
political  (lock  holder,  whole  objtit  was  a  psttio* 
pation  of  the  power  and  pattoti^ge  of  thttr  t%^ 
empire.  That  no  reformatioti  could  be  eapci^ted 
from  the  latter  defer! uiion  of  proprietori,  wai  <s* 
vnlcnti  (lUCc  they  had  »  common  rntcrcft  with  the 
powtfful  dcltnquents  in  India.  To  them,  (befe 
la(t  looked  for  iminunity  and  fupport,  and,  rn  ft* 
turn,  rcpatd  them  m  the  perfoiti  of  ibeir  fiirndt 
and  deptndtni)i|  by  a  Ihirc  in  l^<  boundleb  p*un* 
dtf  «f  the  Eait,  Ai  far  Uierijforc  aiTlxeft^jPf^ 


?. 


years,  might  in  the  end  anDihilaie  the  porrj 
the  crown,  and  fubvert  the  conftitotion.  Ifr^ 
cretary  Fox,  who  brought  in  the  biils,  wicd 
fed  with  groat  afperity,  of  having  ^baadoocd  a 
former  principlett  and  of  being  aduattd  b  tl 
meafure  he  propoCed,  by  motives  of  tbc  sciii 
ordinate  ambition.  In  anfwer  to  tli«,  it  id 
ftated,  that  no  x\tw  power  whatfoever  vascrd^ 
by  the  bills ;  and  that  if  the  Tndi^  i 
was  a  4th  eftate,  it  had  exited  as  focb  ever  i 
its  5rft  formation.  It  was  not  de&icd,  timi 
new  commiflioners  would  derive  a  ccrtaii  <! 
of  influence  from  the  power  refted  in  thcB;jl 
two  things  were  in(epand>Ic ;  the  only  ( 
VIS,  whether  that  power  and  that  tnflixacci 
wifely  and  (afely  depofited  ?  The  cxpofioqd 
adopting  fome  6xed  period,  for  the  donoai 
their  authority  was  manifeft.  Moch  wtol 
done  in  India :  It  was  therefore  DectiTary,  tiaj 
reafonable  time  ihould  be  allowed  them  ^  c 
rying  into  t(Mt  their  plant  of  reformatioe,  i 
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tort  were  concerned,  (and  they  made  a  very  con-  That  experience  had  already  decided  it;  fcrii 
fiderable,  and  by  far  the  moft  adtve  part  of  the  all  the  plans  of  reformation,  which  pariso^d* 
body,)  the  proprietors  had  become  an  aggregate  ring  11  yean  had  attempted  to  atgnft  opoii 
of  private  interefts  fubfifting  at  the  expence  of  the  prefent  fvftem  of  the  company's  go?crnmcDt,ai 
coUedive  body.  The  other  clafs  of  ftock  holders  notorioufly  foiled  in  their  cf[e€t ;  and  bd.  fe  >» 
had,  indeed,  an  intereft  in  the  general  welfare  of  ny  inftances,  even  aggravated  the  eviU  ibcj  1^ 
the  company ;  but  as  it  might  happen,  and  in  h€t  meant  to  redrefs.  The  laft  arguoicm  urged  \i 
had  happened,  that  meafures  ruinous  to  their  per-  the  oppqfers  of  the  bills,  was,  that  tbcy  azm 
manent  interefts  were  attended  with  great  tempo*  a  new  and  UQconftitqtional  power,  a  knd  tf  ^ 
rary  lucrative  advantages,  they  ovri  looked,  in  the  eftate  in  the  realm,  and  by  the  eqonnoosirf^ 
increafe  of  their  dividend,  and  the  improvement  ence  they  lodged  ?n  the  hands  of  a  h6m  far) 
of  their  capital,  all  the  injuftice,  violence,  and  rapa- 
city, from  which  fuch  promiOng  appearances  de- 
rived their  fupport.  The  court  of  diredors,  be- 
ing a  reprefentative  body,  naturally  partook  of  the 
Imperfediont  and  diforders  of  its  conftituents. 
The  influence  of  delinquent  fervants  in  India  e* 
ually  domineered  there,  and  from  the  fame  cau- 
ies.  The  intereft  that  a  diredor  pofTefled.  from 
his  qualification  in  the  company's  profits^  did  not 
exceed  160 1.  a-year;  but  the  fupport  he  was  there- 
by enabled  to  lend  to  an  obnoxious  fervant  abroad, 
might  be  turned  to  i  much  better  account.  It 
was  ftated,  that  the  fon  of  a  perfon,  who  had 
been  for  (bme  time  the  chaintian  of  that  court,  be- 
fore he  was  in  Bengal  two  months,  fold  the  grant 
of  a  fingle  contrad  for  40*000 1.  It  was  alleged 
on  the  other  fide,  in  behalf  of  the  court  of  direc- 
torty  that  their  general  lettert,  and  the  tnftruc- 
tions  fcnt  to  their  fervants  abroad,  were  not  only 
for  the  moft  part  confonant  to  policy  and  htima- 

nity,  but  ••  contained  as  fine  a  fyftem  of  ethics  at    .,.      ^ 

could  have  been  penned  by  th^  wifeft  moralift."  out  being  fubjed  to  the  viciilitudes  of 
It  was  urged,  in  reply,  that  this  rendered  the  cafe  revolutions:  and  it  was  a  meafure  of  gnatoa' 
more  defpcrate ;  as  it  was  a  notorious  fad,  that  tion,  at  leaft,  if  not  of  wiftlom,  to  confiiK  i^ 
their  orders  were  unlverfally  contemned  and  dif-  the  bill  propofed  to  do,  within  the  finalktbt 
obeyed,  and  that  the  objeds  of  their  uniform  cen-  poliible.  The  commiffiooert  were,  b  the  W 
fure  hau)  been  conftantly  Supported,  while  dif-  inftance,  nominated  by  the  hoqfe  of  comsm^ 
grace  and  ruin  had  been  the  inevitable  lot  of  thofe  cording  to  the  conftant  prance  of  parliamccusi 
whofe  condud  had  received  their  uniform  ap-  commiflions,  down  to  th^  of  the  land  tax:  £f^ 
plaufe.  As  a  check  upon  this  corrupt  collufion 
between  the  fervants  of  the  company  and  their 
mafters,  a  power  of  infpedion  into  the  condud 
of  both  had  been  given  by  ad  of  parliament,  to 

the  miniftry.    Great  ftrefs  was  laid  upon  this  re-    ...«*.^..-  -  -^,  .^..^.^.^^ , 

gulation,  by  the  opponents  of  the  bills,  who  ur-  impoflible;  they  annexed  refponfibiItty,Do(oc^ 
ged,  that  by  amending  a  few  errors,  and  fupply-  every  a3ioaf  but  even  to  the  inaSwi,  of  ik  W 
ing  a  few  defeds,  a  control  might  be  eftabliihed  funs  who  were  to  execute  them ;  and  tbcy  ^ 
over  the  company,  fufBcient  to  fccure  its  good  vided  the  means  of  a  ftrid  fcrutiny.  ^^^ 
government,  without  the  violent  demolition  of  the  chief  argument?  by  which  tbefe  «kM 
Its  rights  aimed  at  by  the  bills.  In  anfwTr,  it  was  bills  were  oppofed  and  defended.  The  deW 
argued,  that  every  regulation,  by  which  an  effec-  often  lafted  tUI  near  5  in  the  morning.  T^n 
tual  control  over  the  company  was  lodged  in  the  (t}eakers  in  fupport  of  them  were  ^  ^^  ^ 
miniftert  of  the  crown,  was  neceflarily  a  violent  taries,  Mr  Fox,  and  Lord  North;  Sir  G«yC«j 
infringement  of  the  ebartered  ri^bu  of  the  compa-  er,  and  Melfrs  Erfkine,  Burke,  SheridiB,  AbbJ 
uy ;  and  until  thofe  regulations  were  propofed,  it  thcr,  and  Adam;  acainft  them,  Meflh  W.i«J 
%vas  impofliUe  to  (ay,  whether  they  might  not  in  Pitt^thc^marquisof  Grahaxn,  Su"  J.  Lo»^' 
fad,  though  perhaps  in  a  more  covert  manner,  --.-»/ 

prove  equally  fubverfivc  of  their  privileges,  with 
the  plan  then  under  confideration :  That  the  qucf- 
tion  then  was,  whether  in  the  prefent  alarming 
Aate  of  their  affairs,  it  would  be  more  wife  to  a- 
dopt  a  new  fyftem  of  government,  fimple  and 
open  in  its  conftitution,  and  cffedive  and  refpon- 
fible  in  its  operations ;  or  to  truft  to  the  blind  col- 
li (ion  of  jarring  and  contradidory  interefts,  in  a 
conteft  between  rich  and  powerful  dclinqiients, 
avaricious  proprietors,  and  tntri|^ing  miaifters: 


imaginable  precaution  was  taken  to  iecoretbeA 
execution  ofthe  truft  repofed  in  them.  l^P 
of  the  bills  inculcated  th^  wifilom  of  ajeaM' 
power,  and  prefumed  the  polfilHlity  of  W  *2 
ftration.  They  rendered  all  coDcealmcntabfow 


Meflrs  Dundas,  Dempfter,  Powis,  Jetkisfcit* 
McDonald.  On  the  18th  Nov.  the  votes  ot  J 
coinmitment  of  the  ift  bill  were  119  to  iw.  *J 
the  ift  Dec.  in  the  committee,  the  vottf  for  f^ 
cceding  on  the  bill  ftocd  117,  to  loj ;  **|5l3 
the  7  diredort  and  9  affiftanU  were  no^l 
without  oppofition ;  and  on  the  8th,  iNc »  , 
paffcd  by  a  majority  of  106 ;  there  being  »»^ 
it,  and  io»  agaiiift  it.  ^^ 

(119.)  England,  histoxy  of Cuf-^ 

STANCES  LEADIMG  TO  ^HJti»JFJ6CTIU*  ^'\ 
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s  India  Bill,  and  conseqjtent  cirANG&    attack  upon  the  conftitutioa, 

rimsTRY.^  Hitherto  no  fymptoms  had  ap- 

;d  to  indicate  the  approachine  fate  of  the  bill 

ts  authors.    Great  pains,  indeed,  had  been 

I,  and  not  without  fuccefs*  by  the  drcula* 

of  numberlefs  pamphlets  and  political  cari^ 

■es,  to  inflame  the  nation  againft  both  the 

iircA  and  the  perfons  of  miniftry.     In  the 

!  of  commons,   feveral  of  thefe  members, 

fx\  by  the  title  of  the  king's  friends,  voted  a- 

t  tbe  bill  I  but  as,  on  the  one  hand  miniftiy 

irtd  too  ftrong  to  be  (haken  by  the  breath 

pular  clamour,  fo,  on  the  other^  it  feemed 

improbable,  that  they  (hould  have  adopted 

ifure  of  fuch  Taft  importance,  either  without 

ing,  or  contrary  to,  the  royal  inclination. 

t>e  9th  Dec.  Mr  Fox  carried  the  firft  bill  to 

oufe  of  peers,  and  on  the  ilth  it  was  read 

\  time,   when  E.  Temple,  lord  ThurloW, 

he  D.  of  Richmond,  expreflcd  their  abhor- 

of  the  meafure  in  the  ftrongcft  temw.  Lord 

low  defcanted  on  the  flourifhing  (late  of  the 

lany's  affairs,  and  pronounced  a  brilliant  pa- 

ric  on  G07,  Haftings.    After  a  ihort  debate 

e  produdion  of  papers,  whereon  no  divifion 

place,  the  id  reading  was  fixed  for  the  15th. 

e  mean  time  various  rumours  began  to  cir- 

f  refpeding  fome  extraordinary  motions  in 

»tcrior  of  the  court.    It  was  confidently  af- 

d,  that  on  the  nth  Dec.  the  king  had  Ugni- 

0  lord  Templet  his  difapprobation  of  the  £• 
bilU,  and  authorifed  him,  to  declare  the 

to  fuch  perfons  as  he  (hould  think  proper : 

1  written  note  was  put  into  his  hands,  in 
li  his  majefty  declared,  that  "  he  (hould  e- 

thofe  who  (nould  vote  for  it,  not  only  not 
ifnds,  but  his  enemies ;  and  that  if  he  (lord 
?lc)  could  put  this  in  ftronger  words,  he  had 
luthorlty  to  do  fo.**  And  laftly,  that,  in 
qoence  of  this  authority,  communication 
•cert  made  to  the  fame  purport  to  feveral  o- 
peers.  Some  extraordinary  circumflances, 
)  happened  on  the  day  of  the  ad  reading  of 
ill,  in  the  upper  houfe,  confirmed  the  pro- 
ty  of  thefe  reports.  Several  lords,  who  had 
fled  their  proxies  to  the  miniftcr  and  bis 
l8,  withdrew  them  only  a  few  hours  before 
3ufc  met ;  and  others,  whofe  fupport  he  had 

reafon  to  exped,  voted  againft  the  bill. 
Tel  being  heard  againft  the  bil»,  and  foliciting 
at  night  to  podpone  farther  proceedings  till 
lay,  the  E.  of  Coventry  moved  to  adjourh ; 
1  was  oppofed  bv  mini  dry.  At  half  pad  onr, 
vcr,  the  houfe  divided  ;  when  it  carried  for 
ming  87  ;  againft  it,  79 ;  majority  8.  On 
ocafion  the  prince  of  Wales  voted  with  the 
■ity.  On  the  fame  day,  the  houfe  of  com- 
I  on  Mr  Baker's  motion,  took  into  confi- 
on  the  above  reports.  He  (tated,  that  the 
iciy  both  of  the  fad  and  its  effects,  called 
e  houfe,  as  the  guardian  of  the  conftitution, 
eir  immediate  interference.  He  divided  the 
lality  of  the  fobjed  of  the  reports,  into  two 
;  I  ft,  the  giving  fecret  advice  to  the  crown  ; 
d,  the  uie  that  had  been  made  of  the  king's 
»  to  influence  the  votes  of  members  of  par- 
Qt,  in  a  matter  depending  before  them. 
ifti  he  infiCkdy  was  a  direft  and  dangerous 
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The  law  dcdaredy 
that  the  king  emn  do  no  wrongs  and  therefore  had 
wifely  made  his  mini(ter8  amenable  for  all  the 
meafures  of  his  government.  This  was  the  very 
e/Jenee  of  tbe  eonflitution^  which  could  no  longer 
iubfift,  if  peribns  unknown,  and  on  whom  no  re- 
fponfibility  could  attach,  were  allowed  to  give 
fecret  advice  to  the  crown.  With  regard  to  the 
2d,  Mr  Baker  proved,  from  the  journals,  that 
to  make  any  reference  to  the  opinion  of  the  king^ 
on  a  biU  depending  in  either  houfe,  had  always 
been  judged  a  high  breach  of  tbe  privileges  of 
parliament.  He  therefore  moved,  *'  That  it  iii 
no^u  ncceffary  to  declare,  that  to  report  any  o* 
pinion,  or  pretended  opinion  of  his  majefty,  u* 
pon  any  lull,  or  other  proceeding  dependingf  ia 
either  houfe  of  parliament,  with  a  view  to  influ- 
ence the  votes  of  the  members,  i»  a  high  crime 
and  mifdemeanour ;  derogatory  to  the  honour  of 
the  crown  ;  a  breach  of  the  fundamental  privrleget 
of  patliament,  and  fubverflve  of  the  conftitution. 
The  motion  was  feconded  by  lord  Maitland,  but 
ftrongly  oppofed  by  Mr  W.  Pitt,  who  urged  the 
impropriety  of  proceeding  on  mere  unauthenti* 
cated  rumours;  alleging  that  if  fuch  rumoura 
were  judged  a  proper  foundation  for  the  houfe  to 
proceed  upon,  rumours  had  been  circulated  with 
equal  induftry,  that  the  lame  ufe  had  been  made 
of  the  king's  name  in  favoiu-  of  the  bill.  With  re- 
fpeA  to  the  effcdls  adduced  as  a  proof  of  thefe  re- 
ports, they  were  not  conclufive,  as  it  was  not 
unufual  for  the  lords  to  reject  a  bill  th^t  had  been 
palTed  by  tbe  commons,  without  the  leaft  fufpi« 
cion  of  undue  influence.  With  refpedt  to  the  al- 
leged criminality  of  the  fa^s,  he  denied  that  it 
was  criminal  in  any  of  the  peers,  who  were  the 
acknowledged  hereditary  counfellors  of  the  crown« 
to  give  advice  to  tbe  king,  in  any  cafe  whatever ; 
and  as  to  tbe  breach  of  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment, he  contended,  that  the  precedents  read 
from  the  journals,  though  fele^ed  from  the  glo^ 
rious  times  of  K.  Charles  I,  were  in  nowife  appli- 
cable to  the  prefent  cafe.  In  anfwer  to  thele  re- 
marks, it  was  faid  to  be  a  (Irong  prefumption  of 
the  truth  of  thefe  reports,  that  though  feveral 
members,  nearly  related  to  the  earl  idluded  to, 
had  fpoken  in  the  debate,  none  of  them  had  af- 
fer«Bd,  that  they  were  falfe ;  and  that  the  faas 
produced  were  really  the  effeds  of  undue  influ* 
ence,  and  not  of  conviction,  was  manifeft  from 
certain  well  known  circumftances,  relative  to  a 
late  divifion  in  another  place.  After  a  long  and 
warm  debate,  tbe  houfe  divided,  when  there  ap- 
peared for  the  motion  151,  againft  it  80.  It  was 
then  refolved,  **  that  on  Monday  next,  the  houfe 
(hould  refolve  itfelf  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
houfe,  to  take  into  confideration  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  nation."  As  a  change  of  mtniftera 
appeared  to  be  a  meafure  determined  upon  b)i  the 
king,  and  a  dilTolution  of  parliament,  the  imme- 
diate and  neccd'ary  confequence,  tbe  majority  of 
the  houfe  thought  no  time  was  to  be  loft,  in  en- 
deavouiing  to  render  the  attempt  33  difficult  at 
poflible.  With  this  view,  immcrfiUcrly  af^er  the 
above  refolutioiis  were  agreed  to,  Mr  Erfkine 
made  the  following  motion,  **  That  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  the  moft  eitential-  intcrefti  of  this  king- 
dom,  and  peculiarly  incumbtni  oa  this  houle. 
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to  poffae  With  unremitting  attention  the  conH-  the  lad. 
deratiot)  oft  fuitablc  remedy  for  the  abufes,  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  government  of  the  Btitifh 
dominions  in  the  £.  Indies ;  and  that  this  houfe 
wfll  confidcr,  as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  any 
peribn  who  (hall  prcfumc  to  adrifc  his  majcftj 
to  prevent,  or  in  any  manner  interrupt,  the  dii- 
charge  of  this  important  duty."  The  motion  was 
oppofed  as  fadious,  as  interfering  with  the  exe- 
cutive  part  of  govcfnmcnt,  and  trenching  on  the 
undoubted  prerogative  of  the  crown,  without  a- 
ny  jaft  caufe.  It  was  carried,  however,  by  the 
fame  majority,  with  the  former.  On  the  i6th 
Dec  the  hottie  of  peers  heard  counfel  againft  the 
bin,  and  on  the  17th,  after  a  warm  debate,  it  wat 
rejeded  by  a  majority  of  95  to  76.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  the  prince  of  Wales  did  not  vote.  Previ- 
ous to  the  divifi'on,  the  reports  of  the  tindue  in- 
fluence being  again  mentioned  by  the  D.  of  Port- 
land, lord  Temple  acknowledged,  that  his  duty 
had  led  him  to  toltdt  an  interview  with  his  fove- 
reign  on  the  bill ;  that  he  had  then  communicated 


bis  fentiments  very  fully  to  his  majefty ;  that  thefc 
were  lodged  in  the  breaft  of  his  foverdgn  ;  but 
what  they  v?ere  would  for  ever  remain  a  fecrct. 
Bat  though  he  would  not  declare  affirmatively, 
what  his  advice  to  his  fovcreign  was,  he  would  tell 
their  lordlhips  negatively  what  it  was  mt :  It  was 
not  fiicndly  to  the  principle  and  objeA  of  the  bill. 
In  doing  this  he  was  confident  he  had  adted  a  du- 
tiful part  to  his  fovcreign.  On  the  i8th,  at  11 
o'clock  at  night,  a  meflengcr  delivered  to  the  two 
fccrctarics  his  roajcfty 's  orders, "  That  they  ihould 
deliver  up  the  feals  of  their  offices,  and  fend  them 
by  the  under  fecretarics,  McflTrs  Frazer  and  Nc- 
pean,  as  a  perfonal  interview  would  be  diugree- 
able  to  him.*'    The  feals  were  immediately  given 
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On  that  day,  before  the  ipnLrij 
the  chair,  Mr  W.  Grenvillc  inforcDcd  the  tui 
that  lord  Temple  had  authoriied  hits  tody, ij 
he  was  ready  to  meet  any  charge  that  (k^ ; 
made  againft  htm  ;  and  that  he  bad  thoogbtfj 
refign  the  feals  to  prevent  all  nifpidoDof  b!5^ 
in<  for  proredion  under  the  influence  of  i  s^i 
ter.  In  anfwer  to  this  &?»gular  notifiairor,  5 
Fox  faid,  that,  as  to  the  earl's  rtlia^oifiiu^ 
office,  which  he  had  held  but  %  dayti  bt  i 
doubtlefs  the  fitteft  judge ;  but  as  to  the  t^ 
luded  to,  fa^s  of  public  notoriety,  whicbald 
the  honour  of  partiament,  and  the  iafctj  d  \ 
conftitution,  he  trufted  the  hooic  voa^  ^ 
them  into  their  moft  ferious  confideratitMi;tbEX 
indeed,  the  fccrel  nattirc  of  them  almoft  prtc*: 
ed  the  po0ibility  of  bringing  a  perfonal  d:*.*^-; 
gatnft  any  one. — In  the  committee  oethc  fb^ 
the  nation,  Blr  Erikine  propofird  that  as  £^ 
ihould  be  preienttd  to  the  kicg,  ftatiog  "tk 
lannihg  reports  of  an  intended  difTolotioo  c^p 
liametit :  to  reprefent  to  hia  majefty  the  iBcx< 


niences  and  dangers  that  woi^  aticiid  1^: 
meaftire,  at  a  moment  when  the  maintessc 
public  ctedit,  the  fupport  of  the  rtvcsoCtZ 
more  cfpecially  the  diOrcffed  ftate  of  tbt  isF- 
of  the  £.  India  company,  and  the  difcrdoir 
vailing  in  their  government  both  at  hoiiK  z^ 
broad,  demanded  the  moft  immediate  anr^* 
to  befecch  his  majefty  to  fuffcr  them  tt  pnn 
on  the  important  buunefs  recommeodrd  to  ts. 
in  his  fpecch  from  the  throne  ;  and  to  hestr 
the  voice  of  his  faithful  commons,  and  set  tv;] 
fecrct  advices  of  perfons,  who  way  ka<  t 
vate  interefts  of  their  own,  feparatc  fraotbt^ 
intereft  of  his  majrfty  and  his  people."  Tbc^ 
prerogative  language  uficd  by  the  friec6^'. 


by  the  king  to  lord  Temple,  who  fent  letters  of   new  miniftry^  in  the  debate  of  the  19th, 


difmiffion  next  day  to  the  reft  of  the  cabinet  coun- 
cil; and  W.  Pitt,  Efq;  was  appointed  fiift  lord 
t»f  the  Trcafury,  and  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
and  E.  Cower  prefident  of  council.  On  the  lad 
lord  Temple  refigned  the  feals,  which  were  deli- 
vered to  lord  Sydney  and  the  marquis  of  Caer- 
marthen,  as  fecretaries  of  ftate.  Lord  Thuriow 
was  appointed  lord  high  chancellor,  the  D.  of 
Rutland  lord  privv  feal,  lord  Vifc.  Howe  firft 
lord  of  the  Admitalty,  the  D.  of  Richmond,  maf- 
ter  of  ordnance,  W.  W.  Grenville,  Efq;  and  lord 
Mulgrave  paymafters  general,  H.  Dundas,  Efq; 
treafurcr  of  the  navy  ;  E.  of  Saliftjury  lord  cham- 
berlain, Lloyd  Kcnyon,  Efq;  attorney  general, 
R.  Pepptr  Arden,  Efq;  folicitor  general.  Hay 
Campbell,  Efq;  lord  advocate  for  Scotland,  and 
R.  Dundas,  Efq;  folicitor. 

(120.)  England,  histort  of. — Measures 
adopted  by  the  house  of  commons  to  pre- 
vent a  dissolution  of  parliament.  thc 
formidable  majority  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
that  ftill  adhered  to  the  late  miniftry,  after  their 
difmiffion,  made  the  diflblution  of  parliament,  in 
the  public  opinion,  an  event  immediately  to  be 
cxpe^ed.  Thc  pifiiog  of  the  l^nd  tax  bill,  how- 
ever, was  a  ftf  p  prtvioufly  r.eccfTiry.  It  had  been 
twice  read,  and  the  aoth  of  Dec.  appointed  for 
tbc  3d  reading.  But  as  the  committee  on  thc 
ftate  of  tbe  nalion  was  to  fit  on  the  ^ad,  the  houfe, 
on  the  jjth,  after  a  fliort  debate,  acljoumcd  to 


eagerncfs  in  prcffing  thc  3d  reading  of  ^  ^ 
bills,  left  no  room  to  doubt  of  their  intefltafi' 
diflulvc  the  parliament,  as  foon  as  that  mc* 
ftep  VI  as  fecureO-    But  on  this  day  there  ar;«3 
ed  fymptoms  of  a  defertion  of  tbe  de6gn,  ^'^ 
change  in  thc  counfels  of  government  wai*-| 
pofed  to  have  been  the  real  caufe  of  lord  Te 
pie's  fudden  rcfignation.    In  thc  former  iky* 
was  ftrongly  ur^d,  that  it  was  time  tocto^ 
violent  difpofition,  that  had  htely  appttrrij 
encroach  on  the  prerogatives  of  thc  cto**.  " 
which  threatened  to  overturn  the  balance  cO 
conftitution ;   that  the  prefent  momcct  w^ 
juftify  the  exertion  of  thcfe  prerogitiTOj 
that  he  was  not  fit  to  be  a  rotnilter,  who  fl»«pi 
deterred  by  any  refolutlons  of  that  booie? 
puriuing  what  he  might  judge  to  betheftn^ 
of  his  duty.  The  prefent  queftion  was  comb 
on  quite  difterent  grounds.    Blr  H.  DsKb^ 
Mr  Bankes,  a  confidential  firiend  of  Mr  P»u 
fured  the  committee,  that  there  was  no  inJc 
in  government   to  interrupt  the  pioceftSsj 
parliament,  either  by  diflulution  or  pmnjp 
Thc  latter  cxprcfsly  added,  that  he  had  ast* 
from  Mr  Pitt  to  declare,  that  if  fijch  a  ao 
ftiould  be  propofed  in  bis  majefty 's  catt» 
would  oppofe  it,  and  if  it  flwold  be  orod 
(raind  hia  opinion,  he  would  immediateiy  f^^ 
his  office.    Thc  majority  were  not,  bowrttr, 
lisficd  by  thcfc  afluranca.   It  wa  aikfd.  ^ 
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icrtnty  could  be  derived  from  the  promiftt  of  a    before  the  loth  of  Jan 

niniftcr,  whofe  accelBon  to  poWt* r  was  founded 

)B  an  attempt  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  that 

loufe?  But,  allowmg  him  all  the  credit  that 

night  be  irequired,  what  dependance  could  be 

)!accd  on  the  influence  of  a  pcrfon  in  a  future  ca- 

nneti  who  had  as  yet  but  one  colleague  in  office  ? 

nforthe  reft  of  the  new  miniftry,  [J  119.]  were 

lot  appointed  till  the  13d  and  17th)  and  even 

bough  they  h.id  the  fame  affurances  from  the 

rholc  cabinet,  did  not  the  experience  of  laft  week 
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1784.  Thefemot'onstnrt 
with  but  a  feeble  oppofition.  It  was  urged  ag^ii^^ 
the  former,  that  it  was  fetting  up  a  relblution  of 
that  hottfc  againft  a  poHtive  ad  of  parliament  f 
by  which  aA  a  difcretipnary  power  was  lodged  19 
the  commiflioners  of  the  treafury,  of  giving  their 
confent  to  the  acceptance  of  bills  to  any  amount^ 
\j  the  £.  India  company,  upon  application  from 
the  court  of  dircif^ors.  It  ttras  faid.  Hi  reply,  that 
the  houfe  was  in  the  conftant  pradice  Df  declaring 
its  previous  fcnfe  of  the  u£e  of  any  difcretionary 


rove,  that  thdr  deciiions  might  the  next  moment    po\^r,  by  rcfolutimis  (imilar  to  the  prefent ;  and 


c  over  ruled  by  the  fccret  and  irrefponfible  ad- 
ifers  of  the  Crown  ?  No  reply  being  miide  to  thefe 
rgumcnts,   it  was  refolvrd  without  «  ditifion, 
lat  the  addrefs,  as  propofed,  (hould  be  prefent- 
i  to  the  king  by  the  whole  houfe.    On  Wednef- 
ay  the  a4th  Dec.  the  fpeaker  read  to  the  houfe 
le  anfwer,  which  had  that  day  been  given  to 
»eir  addiefs  by  his  majefly  on  the  throne.    It 
a$  in  thefe  words :  "  Gentlemen,  It  has  been 
y  conftant  obyeA  to  employ  the  authority  en- 
ufted  to  roe  by  the  conftitution,  to  its  true  and 
ily  end— the  good  of  my  people ;  and  I  am  al- 
ays  happy  in  concurring  with  the  wiibes  and  o- 
nions  of  my  faithful  commons.    I  agree  with 
)u  in  thinking,  that  the  fupport  of  the  public 
edit  and  revenue  muft  demand  your  moft  earned 
id  vigilant  care.    The  ftate  of  the  Eaft  Indies  is 
To  an  objea  of  as  much  delicacy  and  importancei 
can  cxticife  the  wifdom  and  jnftice  of  parlia- 
cnt.   I  truft  yon  will  proceed  m  thefe  confider- 
ions  with  all  cojivenieot  fpeed,  after  fuch  an  ad- 
ummcnt  as  the  prefent  circumftanccs  mayfeem 
require.    And  I  aflure  you,  I  (hall  not  inter* 
pt  your  meeting  by  any  excrcife  of  my  prero- 
tive,  either  of  prorogation,  or  diflblution.'^ — 
•rae  objedions  were  made  to  the  concluding 
Jrds  of  this  anfwer.   It  was  faid,  that  the  whole 
tent  of  the  royal  favour  amounted  to  no  more 
*n  an  aflurance,  that  they  Ihuuld  meet  again ; 
it  the  terrors  of  a  diiTolution  were  dill  left  be- 
e  their  eyes,  with  a  ftrong  implication,  that 
:  fetal  fcntence  (hould,  or  (hould  not,  be  pro- 
unced,  as  their  behaviour  might  merit.    It  was 
ped,  that  this  artful  defign  would  faH  in  its  ef- 
* ;  and  that  without  regarding  the  confequences, 
7  would  continue  their  exertions  to  lave  the 
Qftitution  from  the  dangerous  example,  of  fec- 
l  cl^abli(hcd  a  miniftry  fprmed  in  defiance  of 
:  houfe  of  commons,  on  the  ground  of  private 
our,  oppofed  to  public  confidence,  and  not  on 
voice  of  the  country,  or  the  fcnfe  of  parlia- 
pt.— In  the  committee  upon  the  ftate  of  the 
ion,  on  a  motion  of  lord  Beauchamp^  the 
irman  was  direded  to  move,  "  That  it  is  the 
nion  of  thh  houfe,  that  the  lords  of  the  trea- 
f  ouRht  not  to  confent,  that  the  diredors  of 
Eaft  India  company  do  accept  any  more  bills, 
cf«  they  (haU  be  able  to  prove  to  parliament^ 
t  they  haTc  fufBcient  meana  to  provide  for  the 


that  fuch  a  declaration  wA9  now  abfotutely  nece& 
fary,  as  the  minifters  wegfy  or  pretended  to  be, 
of  opinion,  contrary  t6  tne  cooviftion  of  that 
hou(e,  that  the  com  pan)  's  affairs  were  in  a  ftatie 
fuflSciently  flourifhing  to  authorize  them  to  conl 
fent  to  fuch  an  acceptance.    The  latter  vaotiop 
v/as  founded  on  the  inquiry  that  had  hctn  infti- 
tuted,  into  the  eftablilhmefits  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancafter,  for  the  purpofe  of  determining,  whe- 
ther thefe  might  not  be  reduced  or  alx)li(hed. 
Thefe  motions  being  palTed,  the  houfe  adjourned 
to  the  lath  of  January,  1784.    The  expectation 
df  the  public  was  now  fixed  with  great  anxiety 
on  the  meeting  of  (larliament  after  the  reccfs.    A 
conteft  between  ihe  executive  covcmment and  the 
houfe  of  commons  was  a  fpedack?,  that  had  not 
been  exhibited  in  Great  Britain  fincc  the  acceilioil 
of  the  houfe  of  Hanover :  and  many  ch-cumftancef 
conairred  to  render  this  conteft  pectflcrrly  im- 
portant and  intercfting.    The  matter  in  difputc 
concerned  the  very  effence  of  the  conftitution, 
and  could  not  be  decided  without  confiderably 
affcding  its  bias.    In  defence  of  the  anthorjtyjof 
the  houfe  of  commons  were  arranged  the  united 
abilities  of  two  powerful  parties,  long  exercifed 
by  mutual  contefts  in  all  the  arts  of  ptwitfcaf  war* 
fare.   The  champion  of  prerogative  was  a  perfon 
not  lefs  diftinguiftied  hjf  his  folendid  talents,  and 
the  unexampled  r^idity  of  his  rife  to  power, 
than  by  (he  courage  and  perfeverancc  he  had  al- 
ready deTTTonftrated  in  the  caufe  be  irow  ftooij 
forward  to  fupport.   By  the  ofoal  cifc&  of  minif* 
terial  influence  upon  the  houfe  of  commons,  a 
fufficient  number  of  member)  joined  the  new  ad« 
minii'lration,  to  n\-\kc  their  votes  nearly  equal 
to  thofe  of  oppofition.    The  inferiority  In  this 
and  fome  other  reipeifts,  under  which  the  new 
minifter  laboured,  was  perhaps  more  than  balan- 
ced by  his  being  obliged  to  aft  on  the  defei:fivc 
only ;  a  fituation  of  great  advanUge^  when  com- 
bined with  the  power  to  chufc  his  own  moment 
of  (hifting  the  fccnc  of  battle,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
people.    It  was  rcafonably  to  be  exped^d,  that 
they  would  arrange  ihemlelvfs  on  that  fide  with 
which  their  own  importance  in  the  ftate  was  ne- 
cefl^rily  connected.    The  oaly  hopes  he  could.* 
therefore,  entertain,  of  drawing  the m  from  their 
natural  intereft,  aioie  from  the  probability  of 
being  able  to  excite  a  jcaloufy  of  the  dcfiens. 


oicnt  of  thcra^  after  they  /hall  have  paid  tlieir   and  of  the  dangerous  (trengti^  and  power  of  hij* 
idcnd,  and  dilcharged  the  debt  due  to  govern-    opponents.    This  had   been  done  with  extra- 


nt.  --It  was  ue»t  refolvcd,  on  a  motion  of  the 
at  Surrey,  that  an  addrefe  be  prefentcd  to  the 
^^1^  **  ^^^  '"'  majcfty  would  not  grant 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter 
aoy  perfon       '•        -     ■ 


DL. 


ordinary  induftry  and   fuccefs.     Every  advan- 

tage,    therefore,    gained  by  oppofititD  in   the 

houfe,  proved  in  reaUty  a  it/ndvantagr  to  them. 

,  as  every  point  they  carried,  proved  a  frefh  ciufc 

ptra>n.  otherwlfe  than  dyrinr  pleafuxti    9f  iufpicion  to  the  people;  and  this  tbe  nuoif. 

vuLpAaTU.  Mmmia  •gf 
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fctf'  hj  a  jddidoas  choice  of  his  ground  had 
always  the  adfantage  of  making  his^veriaries 
appear  in  the  wrong,  in  their  attacks  upon  him. 
In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  both  houfcs  met  on  the  nth 
Jan.  i7?4.  As  ibon  as  the  fpeaker  had  taken  the 
chair,  Mr  Fox  mot^  for  the  order  of  the  day, 
bat  WdM  interrupted  by  the  new  members,  who 
were  brought  up  to  be  fwom ;  and  that  buQ 
nels  was  no  fooner  over,  than  Mr  Pitt  rofe  at  the 
fame  moment  with  Mr  Foz»  declaring  he  had  a 
meHage  to  deliver  from  the  king.  A  great  cla- 
mour inftantly  arofe  in  the  houie,  who  (hould  be 
beard  firil ;  which  was  at  lad  ended  by  the  fpeak- 
cr's  dcctfion  in  favour  of  Mr  Fox.'  The  queftion, 
whether  the  houie  (hould  refoWe  itielf  into  a 
com^iittee  on  the  JIate  of  the  nation^  was  then 
debated.  The  grounds,  on  which  this  was  op- 
pofcd  by  mintftry,'  were  the  violent  and  unpre- 
cedented meafure»  lately  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  little  probability  that  appeared  from 
tte  prefcnt  temper  of  the  houfe,  that  their  pro- 
ceedings would  in  future  be  conducted  with:  I^fs 
paflion.  As  parliftfhent  itood  pledged,  by  the 
duty  they  owed  their  country,  as  well  as  by  their 
own  folemn  declarations,  to  dired  their  attention 
without  delay  to  the  adairs  of  the  £.  India  com- 
pany, yir  Pitt  implored  the  houle  to  pofVpone, 
at  lead  for  a  ihort  time,  the  introdudio»  of  mea- 
fures,  that  might  retard  or  throw  any  difficulties 
in  ttie  way  of  this  important  conftderation.  He 
faid,  that  he  was  then  ready  to  bring  forward  his 
plan  for  the  better  regolation  of  the  company's 
a^airs ;  and  he  challenged  a  comparifon  between 
lus  bill,  and  the  one  lately  rcjefted  by  the  lords ; 
adding,  that  Ee  was  ready  to  ftand  of  fall  by  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  meafures  he  ihbukl  pro^ 
pofe.  In  anfwer  to  thefe  arguments,  it  was 
dented,  that  either  the  refolutions  already  agreed 
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carried  into  the  houfe  of  lords,  where,  byaass 
conflitutional  ufe  of  the  royal  name  aod  infitc&cti 
it  wa*  rejtdttd  ;  the  miniftcrs  who  brou^  i:  z. 
were  dirmifled  from  tHe  public  fcrricc,  fcff  » 
oth^'  apparent  Peaibn,thao  becaufe  tbtr  h«l  bets 
fupported  in  that  mcafure,  and  were  befimd  ^ 
pOUefs  the  confidence  of  that  houfe :  and  hSH, 
the  menaces  of  dillblution  vrcrc  held  oftr  ti 
houfr  itfelf,  to  awe  them  into  an  acqddcfrc 
with  the  meafures'of  the  new  admmiftratioo.  U& 
dcr  fuch  circumflances  it  wasimpoffihlethebos^ 
fiiould  not  feel  and  express  their  indigaatl' s  zaf 
refentment.  The  affairs  of  India  wercdcuhifej 
of  the  moft  urgent  nature ;  but  it  was  abCsiuir'i 
liecefTary  in  oider  to  givo  the  fubjed  a  frw  ssi 
unbiftfTed  coniideration,  that  the  houle  fhoold  c^ 
be  left  dependent  for  its  very  exiftencc,  npos  tk 
will  of  the  per^,  w6oie  propofitioos  itiitm 
thereto  they  were  about  to  decide  upoo.  Tk 
mintfter  was,  therefore,  called*  upon,  iihe  «^ 
to  p6t  a  itop  to  fuch  farther  meafures  ar the  00- 
niittee  might  thing  necelfary  to  adbpt  for  tk; 
own  fecurity,  to  give  the  houfe  fome  fati^jn 
aHiirance,  that  no  diilblution.  would  take  pcxi 
With  tDis  rcquiQtion,  Mr  Pitt  po6tivc)y  rcfi^ 
to  consply,  and  declared,  that  **  he  wosld  vc 
compromtfe  the  royal  pierogatire,  nor  bfipa 
it  away,  in  ihc  houfe  of  commons.'*  TkEt 
jority,  who  were  now  perfuaded,  that  the  wf 
minifters  wefc  only  to  be  with-beld  by  tldrfe* 
from  puttrng  an  end  to  the  fcffion,  refoiwds 
rei^der  fucb  a  ((ep^highly  dangerous,  at  teaft,if  as 
iilapoAbfe.  With  this 'view,  as  foon  astk^ 
tfon  fo^  the  order  of  the  day  was  carried,  ce 
dkifion  of  %i%  againft  193,  and^tbe  {^Gixi^ 
left  the  chair,  the  Cwd  following  refolunoosfw 
moved  by  Mr  Fox,  paflVd  without  adififtott,^ 
being  reported,  were  agieed  to  by  the  hode 


to  by  the  committee^or  Ihofe  which  were  intend-    **  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  commkt«,tsr 


ed  to  be  propofcd,  were  violent  or  unparlianieU- 
tary.  Unprecedented  in  the  later  journals  of 
parliament,  thev  undoubtedly  were,  and  for  good 
rcafons,  becaufe,  dncc  the  revolution,  the  dignity 
and  eflential  rights  of  that  houfe  had  never  before 
fuffered  fo  open  and  dired  an  attack.  It  had 
been  afTcrtod  by  many  great  lawyers,  and  even 
by  lord  Somers  himfetf,  that  the  crown  did  not 
pofTefs  the  prerogative  of  difiblving  parliament 


for  any  perfon  or  perfons  in  his  majefly'&tm'i^. 
or  in  the  exche^er,  or  in  tHe  bank  of  £e{)s^ 
employed  in  the  payment  of  the  public  nioacf,:^ 
pay,  or  direA,  or  canfe  to  be  paid,  ai»yfe»'= 
fums  of  money,  for  or  towards  the  fuppcfftoftt 
Cervices  voted  in  this  prefent  (eilion  of  parTuse:^ 
after  the  parliament  fhaH  have  been  profogaedf' 
diflblvedf  if  it  be  diflfblved  or  prorogced  b«« 
any  ad  of  parliament  fhall  have  pafl^  apprpfr^ 


during  a  feffiofh  luhHf  public  bujnefi  and  petitions    ating  the  fuppHes  to  fuch  ferviccs,  wiflliasi^ 


<ivere  pending.  But  without  contending  about  the 
aueftion  of  right,  it  was  ftrongVy  infiftcd  on,  that 
Ae  excrcife  of  fuch  a  power,  in  the  prcfent  in- 
Itance,  would  be  highly  dangerous  and  criminal ; 
and  that  the  committee  was  fiiUy  juflrficd  in  ta- 
king  fuch  flepa,  as  they  might  think  the #  moft 
effedual  for  the  preveation  of  fuch  a  calattaity. 
*thc  circumflances  of  the  cafe  called  for  an  open 
and  iinqualified  declaration  of  their  fentimcnts, 
and  did  not  admit  of  that  diftant  and  refpe<flful 
delicacy,  wUch  parliament  ufually  adopted  when 
it  thought  proper  to  interfere  by  ite  advice  with 
tjie  executive  government.  A  biU,  the  refult 
uTthe  moft  labcrious  inveftigations  that  had  e- 
•^^x  been  carried  on  in  parliament,  had  paffed 
the  houfe  of  commons,  witii  the  warmeft  appro- 
bation of  great  and  independent  majorities.  His 
luajefty  had  been  advil'ed  to  conceal  from  his  mi- 
Difters  his  dilapprobation  of  the  billi  till  it  was 


crime  and  mifdcmeanour,  a  danng  breadi  d  rs 
public  truft,  derogatory  to  the  fandAmeQUi?^ 
vfleges  of  parWamcnt ;  and  fubverfive  of  the  c?^* 
ftitution  of  this  country ."'    II.  ••  That  it  s  ^ 
opinion  ot  this  committee,  that  thechairtBrs-' 
the  committee  be  dire^edto  movetkehcofrt^ 
the  bill  for  puhi thing  mutiny  and  dcfertioE,  ^ 
for  the  better  payment  of  thie  army  and  tbeir^- 
ters,  be  read  a  id  time,  on  Monday  the  ij<i  ^ 
of  Feb.  4iext  "—The  immediate  difTolatiasof  P*'- 
Ifament  being  thus  far  rendered  iropradioyf*''. 
ther  two  refolutions  were  moved  by  the  t  ^ 
Surrey,  viz.  I.  ««  That  in  the  piefent  fitifltk^' 
his  m^jcfty's  dominions,  it  is  pecbHary  sccdfr* 
that  there  fhould  be  an  adminiftratioo,  vb^ 
the  confidence  of  this  houfe  and  the  put«6f.'''T 
««  That  the  late  chan^jes  in  his  majcflf^ojc^ 
had  been  immediately  preceded  by  *)xapx<»^ 
univcrfal  reportSj  that  the  facrcdnamcoftic^ 
•  •  *     '  •     "  "* 
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id  hccn  unconftitutionally  ufcd  to  aff^a  the  de 

^rations  of  pAriiamcnt ;  and  that  the  appoint- 

enls  made  were  acco^ipanied  by  circumftances 

^  and  extraordinary,  and  fuch  as  do  not  con- 

lUtc  or  engage  the  confidence  of  thii  houfe." 

)r  Oundas  objeded  to  the  ift  refolution,  that 

e  name  of  the  king  had  been,  perhaps  accidtrri' 

}^f  but  certainly  very  improperly  omitted ;  and 

opofed  an  amendment  by  inferting,  tnflead  of 

it  words  •«  this  houfc  and  the  public,"  the  fol- 

^ng,  viz.  ••  the  crown,  the  pvliament,  and  the 

lople."  This  amendment,  being  merely  propofed 

t  point  out  the  faftious  fpirit  of  -the  refolution, 

M  rejeacd  without  a  divifion.    The  faA,  chiefly 

iftcd  on  as  the  ground  of  the  ad  refolution,  was 

le  rumour  above  related,  (^  119.)  rcfpeding  the 

)mmunication  from  the  king  to  feveral  peers 

irouijh  E.  Temple.    In  anfwer  to  thofc  who  re- 

lirtd  forther  proof  of  this  tranfadion,  it  was  ob- 

rvcd,  that  the  fadt  could  only  be  known  to  j 

Arties ;  to  the  peers  to  .whom  the  communica- 

m  wap  fftade-;  to  the  great  perlbnage  from  whom 

came,  and  to  the  noble  earl  who  conveyed  it : 

hat  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  the  firft  (jiould 

onrc  voluntarily  forward  to  divulge  what  might  be 

onfidercd  as  a  confidential  converfttion,  with  the 

mainty  of  incun  ing  the  difpieafiii  e  of  the  court  z 

Tit  were  falfc,  the  minifters  then  in  office  would 

avc  received  authority  from  the  king  to  contra- 

*<Jt  a  report  fo  infurious  to  the  honour  qf  the 

rown.    But,  at  sill  events,  that  the  noble  earl 

^as  bound,  when  he  heard  the  houfc  was  pro- 

crJing  on  thcfe  reports,  to  come  fairly  within 

he  bar,  as  other  loros  had  done  in  former  periods, 

lid  clear  himfcif  firom  lb  difgracefill  an  imputa- 

«on.    Gen.  Rofs  related  to  the  committee  kn- 

|thci  Uet,  which,  though  denied  by  a  relation  of 

he  p?i  ty,  yet  appeared  to  have  great  weight  with 

J  niccnbcis,  viz.  that,  a  few  days  beforp,  ihe  E, 

f  Galloway  had  dehrcdto  fee  him  at '^is  houfc, 

'here  he  toW  him,'  that  if  he  -voted  againft  the 

<w  vl  Piniarntion  that  day,  he  would  be  confi- 

ere»'  ^v  an  enemy  to  t^c  king.    A  warn)  debate 

50*  ;  iice  in  this  motion,   in  which  the  mqjt 

*>"»tc'.  and  farcartic  perfonalhies  vvcre  thmwn 

m  and  retorted  from  both  tides  <Jt  the  hotife. 

^c  coalition  wiw  {iranded  as  a  corrupt  cbofede- 

»cy  of  two  defpcrate  faaiont,  to  fcizc  upon  the 

©▼emment ;  the  India  bill  wasfaid  tp  have  been 

?  <jxperimcnt  made  by  the  late  fecretary,  to  raife 

imfelf  to  a  degree  of  power  fiiperior  to  that  of 

u-  fovercigo.    (Jn  the  other  hand,  the  new  ad- 

wjjftration  were  defcribed  as  a  coalition,  notin- 

eed  of  parties,  but  of  the  fhreds  and  remnants, 

Si-A^  and  oatcaftt  of  aQ  parties ;  at  a  body 

w»caed  for  the  piirpofeof  fighting  the  battles  of 

«ret  and  unconftftutional  influence  ;'of  tramplmg 

"the  power  and  dignity-of  the  houfc  of  com- 

^^•5  of  eftablifhin^  a  government  of  cabal, 

"^^e,  and  favooritifm ;  and  of  deftroying  the 

^nr  pnndplcs  of  laudable  ambition  and  honour- 

1  f  K  '^^  in  the  ftatc.    At  laft,  about  7  o'clock 

L™  "doming  of  the  1 3th  Jan.  the  committee  di- 

f  I       u  **  ^^  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority 

f  M '  At    ^'"^  ^^^  *^  *9^»  againft  it,  54. 

r.\*V  ^''^'•AliP,   HItTOItY    OF.— Mr   PiTT't 

•*«T  1»d:a  bill.    On  WcO-  the  J4th  Jan.  Mr 
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Pitt  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  *•  a  bill  fotthc 
better  government  and  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Eaft  India  company."    By  this  bill  com- 
miflioners  were  to  be  appointed  by  his  majefty^ 
from  the  members  of  his  privy  council,  who  w^re 
**  authorifcd  and  impowered  from  time  to  time* 
to  check,  fuperintend,  and  controul,  all  aAs,  o- 
perations,  and  concerns,  which  in  any  wife  relate 
to  the  civil  or  military  government,  or  revenues  of 
the  territories  and  pofleflions  of  the  faid  united 
company  in  the  Eaft  Indies.'*     It  propofed  to 
ena«5t,  ^  that  the  faid  board  (hall  have  accefs  t« 
all  papers  and  muniments  pf  the  faid  united  com- 
pany, and  Ihall  be  furnifhed  with  copies  thereof^ 
and  of  all  the  proceedings  of  all  general  and  fpe- 
cial  courts  of  proprietor^,  and  of  the  court  of  di« 
reAors^  and  alfo  copies  of  all  difpatches  which 
the  dire^ors  (hall  receive  from  any  of  their  fcr- 
vants  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  immediately  after  the  ar* 
rival  thereof;  and  alfo  copies  of  all  letters,  otders, 
and  inftrudions  whatfoever,  relating  to  the  civil 
or  military  government  or  revenues  of  the  BritifU 
territorial  pofl*eflSons  of  the  E.  Indies,  propofed  ' 
to  be  feiit  to  any  of  the  fervanls  of  his  majefty,  or 
of  the  faid  company  in  ithe  E.  Indies:  and  that 
the  court  of  directors  IhaU,  and  are  required  to, 
pay  due  obedience  to,  and  ihall  be  governed,  and 
bound  by*  luch  orders  and  dhrcdions  as  thev  (haH 
from  tHne  to  time  receive  from  the  (aid  boards 
touching  the  civil  or  military  government  and  re- 
ventie  of  the  territories  and  poflcllions  of  the 
company."    And  it  further  propofed  to  ena^, 
*•  that  the  faid  board  (hall  return  the  copies  of  the 
faid  difpatches  to  the  court  of  dhx^ors,  with  their 
approbation  thereof,  or  their  reafons  at  Urge  for 
diiapproving  the  (ame,  together  with  tnftnldtiona 
in  refpeA  thereto ;  and  tbjc  court  (hall  thereupon 
difpatch  and  fetid  the  letters,  orders,  and  inftruc- 
tions,  fo  approved  or  amended,  to  their  fcrvanta 
in  India,  without  Cmhet  dday ;  and  that  no  let- 
ters, orders,  or  inftru^ions,  until  after  fuch  pve- 
vious  communication  themof  to  the  faid  Ixiard, 
(hall,  at  any  tinie,  be  fent  or  difpatched  by  the 
faid  diredora,  to  the  £.  Indies,  on  any  account 
or  pretence  whatever.   l>at  in  cafe  the  faidbo^vrd 
(hall  fend  any  orders,  wl^leh  in  the  opinion  of  the 
(aid  court  of  directors,  (hall  relate  to  points  not 
conneded  with  the  civil  or  military  government 
and  revenues  of  the  (aid  territories  and  poflfeQiona 
in  India,  it  ihall  be  lawful  (or  them  to  apply  hj 
petition  to  his  maiefty,  in  council,  tqnohiiig  fuch 
orders  ;  and  the  decifion  of  "the  council  .thereon 
(hall  be  final  and  conclufivc.  "  T*at  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  commanders  in  chief  fliall  be  vefted  in 
his  majefty,  and  that  the  (aid  commanders  in 
chief -diall  always  be  fecond  in  council."    It  alfo 
vetted  in  his  majefty,  *•  the  power  to  remove  any 
governor  general,  prefidents  and  members  of  ih^ 
councils  of  any  Brittih  fettlemenU  in  India  ;"  and 
propofed  to  enad,  ^  thai  all  vacancies  in  the  office^ 
a^faid  (hall  be  fupplied  by  the  court  of  d  ircdnrs, 
fubjed  to  the  approbation  of  his  majefty  ;  and  in 
cafe  the  perfon  nominated  by  the  faid  court  (hall 
not  be  approved  b)r  his  majefty,  the  (aid  conrt 
(ball  proceed  to  nominate  fome  other  perfon,  fub> 
jed  to  the  approbation  or  difallowancc  of  his  ma- 
jefty. iaibc  vunc  manner  as  before  dircAcdi  «nd 
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tn  i^ies  fitttiesj  until  Tome  pcrfoi  or  perfons  Q^^\i 
be  nomiiMted  ami  appointed*  who  ihali  be  ap- 
prov:.d  by  bi^  majclly  ;  ami  in  cafe  the  court  of 
dirc^or$  (hall  not  wkhin  days,  proceed  to 

Aippiy  the  iansey  then  it  (hall  be  lawful  for  his 
mr.jjdy,  to  appoint  a  perfon  to  fupply  the  o(Boc 
to  vacant.    Laflly,  that  no  order  or  rcfolutiiin  of 
any  general  court  of  proprietfirg  flial]  l>c  availalilc 
to  revoke  or  refcindy  or  in  any  refpe<fl  to  afft^, 
iny  proceeding  of  the  court  of  diredors,  after 
hi3  maiefty"*  pleafiire  (lull  have   been   fignitird 
upon  the  (amc.*'— The  debates  on  this  bill  turned 
chiefly  on  ita  mcritft  and  demerUft,  as  compared 
W\k\\  Mr  Fojt's  India  bill,  reje<J\cd  by  the  houfc 
ti  lords.    Mr  Fitt  faid,  that  in  his  bill,  all  the 
Rights  eiyoyed  by  the  company  under  their  char- 
ier weie  prcfcnrcd  inviolate,  as  far  as  was  com- 
|>atibk  with  the  public  f^fety.    When,  in  aufwcr 
to  thisi  it  was  inownv  that  nothing  but  the  iha- 
dow  of  power  ^u  pre^rvcd  to  the  company,  and 
Ihat,  by  the  negative  r*fcrv6l  tp  the  crown  in  all 
matters  wbatfocver,  iht  fubflancc  was  in  elfcdt 
i'eded  theie ;  he  rcplien,  that  w ha' ever  might  be 
its  erfed,  yet  having  prcvioufly  obtained  thexon- 
fent  both  of  the  court  of  proprietors  and  direSors, 
fo  all  the  regulations  contained  in  it,  no  violation 
of  privileges  could  be  charged,  where  the  furrcn- 
&tit  was  voluntary^    Againft  this  argument  it  wat 
njoined,  ^hat  the  confcnt  of  250  proprietors  (the 
{lumber  of  thofc  who  toted  for  the  regulations  in 
the  bill,)  coqld  not   iropiy  the  content  of  the 
^hclc  bjudy  of  I400 ;  tfpecially  in  a  cafe  of  pro- 
wherc  po  delegation  of  the  power  of  bal 
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(tni^iont,  which  they  might  be  obGgcd  to  fifi, 
contrary  to  their  judgments  and  cooIdeBcts 
Laftly,  It  was  Arenuopfly  contended,  as  hid  bea 
done  in  the  debate  on  the  rejeded  biU,  that  t» 
effrdtoal  f^ftem  of  regulation  could  be  deriied,  ia 
which  an  independent  and  pennamrct  power  vaa 
not  lodged  in  %\st  pcrfons  who  were  to  be  tntnm* 
ed  with  the  execution  of  it.  The  bill  vu  tod 
a  ad  time  on  the  t^d  Jan.  but  the  motioo  fcr  iu 
commitment  was  rcje^ed  by  a  majority  of  S ;  & 
votes  being  for  it,  114,  againft  it,  %%$, 
(ill.)  England,  histort  of.— — Faitru 

PROCELDINGS  OF  PARLIAMENT,    TO   ITS  OUk- 

LUTiON,  IN  1784.  On  the  x6th  Jan.  LordCkvicf 
Spcnl'er  moved,  in  the  committee  cm  tbeUu^ 
tbc  nattoHt  *'  That  it  having  been  decUred  to  hf 
the  opinion  of  this  hou(e,  that  ^'  in  the  prdc:: 
(ituatioiiy  5cc."  [Here  the  two  refolatioof  movci 
by  lord  Surrey  (fee  $  110.)  were  quoted;]  "tfet 
continuance  of  the  prcfent  minificrs  intrnlsd 
the  higheft  importance  and  refjponGbiUty,  is  c/nt 
trary  to  conftitutional  principles,  and  injuiincir 
the  intercfb  of  bis  maje(ty  and  the  people."  h 
oppofuion  to  this  motion  it  was  argued,  thit  tt 
premifeSy  admit tir,^  them  to  be  true,  did  ootsr* 
rant  the  conclufion  ;  (hat  the  minillry  had  brc 
conftitutionally  appointed  by  the  lung,  whuk'ttk 
right  it  was  to  appoint  them,  2cc.  After  a  wm 
debate,  the  rcfolution  was  adopted,  byam^ 
of  105  to  184.  On  the  rejection  of  the  ladii  b£, 
Mr  Pttt  was  called  upon  to  (atisfy  the  bonier- 
fpedlin^  the  n^afure  of  a  diifoiutioo ;  and  a&  tb 
remainmg  (ilent|  §  loud  and  general  call  wis  ?• 


P^rty,  ,  ^ ^ ^ ^ ,  J. „ 

{oting  qoi^ld  be  copimunicated,  and  where  a  great  peated  from  every  fide  of  the  houfe.  At  Ic^ 
|>art  of  the  ablcot  members  had  not  an  oppor^u-  fome  harOi  perfonaliiies  obliged  him  to  rifc*^^ 
aity  to  attend*'  T&e  id  potiit,  wherein  the  ne^  complain  of  fuch  treatment,  but  he  coodailcii 
bill  diflered  front  the  fird  oae,  was  this,  that  it  with  a  flat  refufal  to  give  any  anfwcr  oa  the  u^ 
left  where  it  found  all  the  patronage  of  the  com-  jed.  The  houfe  becan^e  unufually  warm,  8^ 
^inv,  except  the  appointment  of  the  commander  Mr  Eden  was  preparing  a  rcfolution*  wbcs  Mr 
m  chief/  Btit  this,  it  was  objeded,  was  a  mere  fal-  Pox  moved  to  adjourn  till  next  day  ia  order  p 
lactous  pretence ;  for  the  w^ple  military  patro-  givfe  Mr  Pitt  time  to  confider,  whether  he  W 
tiage  vrcmld  neorflTarily  follow  \he  appointment  of  treated  the  houfe  w^th  that  refped  which  a  oq<:* 
the  commander  in  chief.  The  negative  given  to  fter  in  his  pccullai'  drduKftaoces  ought  to  d 
the  crown,  ip  appointing  the  governors  and  coun- 
cil, would  eiiable  the  ndnifter  in  reality,  though 
not  in  form,  f<^  'nominate  the  "whole ;  and  every 
member,  both  civil  and  military,  being  made  re- 
moveable  at  the  will  of  the  crown,  would  natural- 
ly become  tubfervient  to  its  vieWc,  The  former 
bill  had  occafioned  great  alarm,  as  creating  a  new 
^wcr  dangerous  to  the  conftituticf^.    The  ob- 

jcA  of  the  new  bill  was  merely  control,  the  ex-  ^  try  with  "anarchy  and  C(>nfufion."  Thcfc  Iwjrt 
^rcifeol  which  was  referred  to  the  difcrition  of  however,  were  difa;H>*'*'*^cd,  notwitblhain?  a 
the  crown.  But  to  this  it  was  anfwcrcd,  ift.That  re fpc<Jtable  meeting  was  held  on  thei6lh*i^ 
to  leave  one  firt  of  men,  (who  had  not  only  been     -  -  -    -  .       -.. 

eonvidcd  of  liivjng  notoriouf)y  abufed  their  pow- 
^,  but  were  univcrfally  allDwcd  to  l>jt  unfit  for 

St  truft  lepofcd  in  theun,)  in  polftfTion  of  doini- 
Dn  rnerely  to  be  control'ed  by  another,  was  to 
edaUiOi  difunlon  and  \Ccakncfu  in  government 
ixpon  fyftcm.  The  notahlr  expedient  of  aa  app^^l 
fr.im  the  k'mg^s  priv^  countil^  to  the  kiug  in  cokn- 
$il  was  ridiculed  by  opp<>6lion.  Second,  That 
the  propofcd  regulations  tended  to  confound  one 
of  the  (Irongeft  principles  of  gobd  government, 
viz.  refpowlibility.  •  The  direOortf  ftood  forcmcft 
in  the  oftenfiWc  government  of  the  ccnn.pany,  but 
ihe^  would  be  :na4e  refpoo(ib<(  foe  orders  and  in.' 


Next  dajr»  Sat.  Jan.  24,  the  houfe  met  agaio,bi^ 
the  only  a!>fwer  given  by  the  miniftcr  was,  tit 
"  he  had  no  intention  to  advife  his  majciy  t; 
prevent  that  houfe  from  meeting  on  Mowh): 
whereupon  tlie  h«)ufc,  upon  Mr  Powis's  ootua» 
adjourned  to  that  day,  **  in  the  htipe*,  tl»|^ 
fote  next  meeting,  ft>mc  mcana  might  bcin^n»J» 
of  hcalujg  the  divifio'Aj,  that  threatened  the  cuoa- 


St  Albau's  tavern,  of  abiMit  70  member,  ^^j* 
joined  in  an  a^Jdrefs  to  Mr  Pilt  aod  the  !)•  ^ 
Kbrtland,  recommending  fuch  a  racafurc  by  i -> 
ajition  of  parries ;  *'  being  perfuaUed  (ihe>  w^ 
that  the  united  cfforu  of  thofc,  in  vbofeici^P 
ty,  abtiities,  aad  comlitutional  principlei,  tkf 
h^d  reafon  to  confide,  could  Jooe  rcicjic  \^ 
country  from  its  piefent  diflra^ed  ftate."  Ti 
promote  fuch  an  union  of  parties,  a  moiioc »» 
made  by  Mr  Grofvenor,  on  the  »d  Feb.  a  * 
houfe  of  commons,  and  unanimouHy  agrrec  "m 
•*  That  the  prcfent  critical  fituation  of  pofc»^f  ^ 
fairs  required  the  extrtions  df  a  fiim,  c5w*^  J' 
tended,  and  united  adminif.raliun,  cD^itkdto^ 
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:  an  end  to  the  divilions  and  didradtions  of 
)untry."  A  id  refolution,  of  a  lefs  mild 
was  moved  by  Mr  Coke,  •*  That  the  con- 
cc  of  the  prefcnt  minifters  ia  office,  was  an 
Ic  to  the  forming  a  firm,  efficient,  exteirdcd 
Ditcd  adminiftration."  This  motion  occa- 
a  warm  debate*  but  was  at  lad  carried  by 
:ainft  ao4.  Next  day,  thefe  rcfolutions,  af- 
>ther  long  and  warm  debate,  weie  ordered, 
lajority  of  an  to  igy,  to  be  laid  before  bis 
y.  On  the  4th  Feb.  the  E.  of  Effingham, 
the  attention  of  the  houfe  of  lords  to  the 
tii»ns  pafled  by  the  commons,  wh'uch  he  con- 
l  as  of  the  utmoit  importance  to  the  confti- 
md  therefore  moved  as  follows :  I.  "  That 
iconftitutional  for  one  branch  of  the  legifla- 

0  affume  a  r  ght  of  refolving  to  impede  the 
fc  of  a  power  veiled  in  any  body  of  men  by 
parliament."  And,  II.  ••  That  it  is  ancon- 
so.il  for  either  houfe  of  parliament  to  pafs 
rfolutioQ  to  deprive  the  crown  of  its  ju(t 
jative."    The  firll  of  thefe  motions  occa-* 

a  very  warn)  debate.  It  was  fupported  by 
zwilliam,  £.  Faucohberg,  D.  of  Richmond, 
incellor,  L.  Svdney,  and  L.  Gower,  and  op- 
by  L.  Loughi)orough,  £.  of  MansHeld,  and 
irmont,  who  vindicated  the  refolutions  of 
mk  of  commons*   Upon  a  divifion  there  ap- 

1  for  it  loo,  againft  it  53 ;  majority  47.  Lord 
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and  fuch  as  might  tend  they  were  any  obftacle  to  an  union.  This  candi^ 
declaration  of  lord  North,  and  a  (imilar  one  from 
Mr  Fox,  procured  them  the  applaufes  of  both 
parties ;  and  a  meafure  was  foon  after  fuggefted 
and  acceded  to  which  promif^d  a  fpeedy  union. 
This  was  that  his  majefty  fhould  invite  the  D.  of 
Portland  to  a  conference  with  Mr  Pitt,  for  the 
purpofe  of  formine  a  new  admin iftration,  on  a 
wide  bafis  and  on  fair  and  equal  terms.  But  af- 
ter this  meflage  had  been  adually  font,  the  nego- 
ciation  was  broke  off  upon  the  duke's  inHfling  on 
a  previous  explanation  of  the  word  equaJ^  which 
Mr  Pitt  refufed  to  give  till  they  fhould  meet  in 
conference. — On  the  x6th  the  report  from  the 
committee  of  privileges  being  called  for,  lord 
Beauchamp  ftated,  that  the  lords  could  not  confti- 
tutionally  interfere  with  the  refolutions  of  that 
houfe :  that  by  cuftom  and  ufage,  whenever  they 
diOipproved  of  a  rcfi)lution,  and  vice  'verfa^  a  con-, 
frrcnce  of  both  houfes  was  called ;  whereby  the 
houfe  complained  of,  could  fatisfy  the  houfe  com- 
plaining ;  and  this  was  neceffary  to  preferve  mu-^ 
tual  confidence  between  the  two  houfes.  After, 
quoting  the  journals,  and  cenfunng  the  refblution 
of  the  fords  as  raih,  he  moved  6  refolutions :  viz* 
X.  !*  That  this  hcufe  has  not  aflunocd  any  right  to 
fu  rpend  the  execution  of  any  law.  1.  That  it  is  con» 
ftitutional  for  it  to  declare  its  fenfe  of  the  exercife 
of  ^ny  difcretionary  power  vefted  in  any  body  oC 
men  by  ndt  of  pariiament.  3*  That  it  is  its  duty, 
as  intrufted  with  the  fole  grant  of  money,  to  pre- 
vent the  rafh  exercife  of  any  power,  that  may  be 
attended  with  danger  to  the  public  credit.  4.  That 
the  refohitions  of  the  a4th  Dec.  laft  {{  lao.)  were 
conftitutional,  founded  on  a  fenfe  of  duty  towards 
the  people,  and  a  becoming  anxiety  for  the  pre* 
fervation  of  the  revenue,  and  the  fupport  of  pub- 
lic credit.  5.  That  if  the  houfe  had  negle^ed  to 
pafs  the  faid  refolutions,  they  would  have  been 
highly  refponiible  for  the  increafe  of  thofe  evils 
already  too  feverely  felt.  And  6.  That  the  houfe 
will  wieh  moderation,  but  with  decided  firmnefs, 
maintain  inviolably  the  principles  of  the  conditu- 
tion ;  equally  folicitous  to  preferve  their  own  pri- 
vilegesi  and  to  avoid  any  incroachments  on  thofe 
of  the  other  two  branches  of  the  legiflature." 
Thefe  refolutions,  after  a  warm  debate,  were  car- 
ried byr  186  againft  157, — On  the  18th  Feb.  Mr 
Pitt  beinff  aikcd,  previous  to  the  confideration  of 
the  fupply  for  the  ordnance,  if  he  bid  any  thing 
to  communicate  relative  to  the  refolutions,  in- 
formed the  houfe,  «*  That  his  majefty,  after  a 
confideration  of  all  tht  circumftances  of  the  coun- 
try, had  not  thought  proper  to  difmifs  bis  minif- 
ters, and  that  his  minifters  had  not  refigned.*' 
This  brought  on  a  long  and  violent  debate.  Mr 
Fox  faid  it  was  the  firft  inftanre,  fince  the  revolu- 
tion, of  a  dired  denial  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
to  comply  with  the  wifhes  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons :  that  it  was  the  firft  time  the  houfe  had  not 
received  a  gracious  anfwer  from  a  prince  of  the 
houfe  of  Bmnfwick :  that  an  event  u>  new  and  a- 
lavming  required  on  their  part  a  firm  but  mode- 
rate, a  prudent  but  eftcdual,  affertion  of  their 
privileges }  that  the  power  of  granting  or  refuting 
the  fupplies,  was  their  conftitutional  and  legal 
weapon,  which  he  did  not  wifti  to  fee  wielded : 
that  to  thii}  if  sccefiaryy  they  wcrC/bound  to 
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ham's  id  refolution,  and  motion  for  an  ad- 
to  his  majefty  on  the  fubjed,  were  then  a- 
to  without  a  divifion.  Next  day,  lord  Beau- 
;>  rofe  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  men- 
I  a  rumour,  that  another  houfe  of  parliament 
;one  f^  far  as  tO  cenfure  the  proceedings  of 
oufe :  whereupon  he  moved  for  a  committee 
?e<fl  tt^e  journals  of  the  houfe  of  lord&;  which 
agreed  to,  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
;ht  forward  on  the  9th,  and  a  committee 
nted  to  fearch  for  precedents.  In  the  mean 
the  members  of  the  St  Alban's  meeting,  to 
otc  the  wiihcd  for  coalition,  came  to  the  fol- 
g  refolution,  which  uas  read  in  the  hoi)fe  of 
ions  on  the  nth  Feb.  by  "tAx  Madham: 
it  an  adminiftration,  formed  on  the  total  ex- 
n  of  the  members  of  either  the  laft  or  pre- 
dminiftration,  would  be  inadequate  to  the 
acics  of  the  put>lic  affairs." — ^This  occafion- 
c  leading  men  on  both  fides  to  exprefs  their 
t  ^r  an  union  of  parties,  though  fuch  difti- 
« were  thrown  in  the  wayr  by  each,  as  effec- 
'  prcveiited  it.  Mr  Fox  infiftcd  on  the  ac- 
or  at  Icaft  virtual  refignation  of  Mr  Pitt,  as 
iifpenfable  preliminary  ftcp ;  and  avowed  his 
on,  that  the  houfe  had,  and  ought  to  have  a 
nit  in  the  nomination  pf  a  minifter.  Mr  Pitt 
cd,  that  no  minifter  could  continue  long  in 
without  the  confidence  of  the  houfe,  but 
d  that  there  were  any  conftitutional  means 
rcc  him  to  lefign,  except  by  an  addrefs  to 
town;  and  added  that  there  were  perfons 
whom  he  could  not  bring  himfclf  to  ad 
>ut  forfeiting  all  charadcr  of  amfifiency. 
called  up  lord  North,  who  (aid,  that  though 
as  not  difpofcd  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  an 
iJ'ul,  yet  hf  would  willinaly  do  any  thing 
ift  country,  and  withdraw  hi*  prc^enfions,  ff 
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Ibrt :  l>ut  to  avoid  all  impuUtion  of  rafhnefs  and 
give  miniftcrs  time  for  rccallcftion,  he  would  only 
inoTc  to  defer  the  report  of  the  cftimatet  till  Fri- 
"day  next — ^Thc  motion  wa«  feconded  by  lord 
Surrey :  but  the  mention  of  Ptfujmg  the  fnpplies 
was  received  by  the  fiiends  of  minidry,  as  a  threat 
Mvhich  even  the  utmoft  madnefs  of  radhon,  they 
laid,  could  not  ferioulhr  dcfipn  to  execute.  The 
very  r'l^bt  of  fuch  a  renifal  was  questioned.  The 
<Tcrcifc  of  this  privilege  in  former  times  (it  was 
faid)  was  founded  on  principles,  whtck  did  not 
now  exift.  The  fettled  revenues  were  then  fuffi- 
cicnt  for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  govermncnt ; 
and  it  was  only  in  cafes  of  extraotdinai7  denande, 
for  the  profecution  of  wars  difapproved  by  parli- 
tncnt,  that  the  right  of  refiifal  was  exercifcd ; 
whereas  in  our  prefent  (late,  to  deny  the  ordinary 
annual  fapplies  would  be  in  ^d  to  diflo.We  the 
whole  fabric  of  government.  Mr  Pht  did  not 
<leny  the  right  of  the  tioufeto  refufc  the  fupplies 
in  times  of  danger  from  the  crown,  but  the  an- 
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was  inferred  from  the  evident  appejnncrafi 
fettled  plan  formed  by  the  iecrct  \dx6c\  r  ^ 
crown,  for  degrading  the  imponanceof  tbcbi 
of  commons,  by  deftroying  the  amfidcnop  ^\ 
people  in  their  reprcfcntatives.  PreriowtDi't, 
this  objt<^  had  been  purlucd  by  a  comtptbli 
eiice  exercifed  in  the  boufc,  m  fupport  of  ecu 
minifters  and  mcafures  odioos  to  the  natioa  I 
that  time  petitions  from  the  people  were  dcfcAi 
and  it  was  affirmed  that  the  (oi|c  of  Ux  >c^ 
cmsld  only  be  colcAcd  in  that  hofiir.  ^  m 
by  the  ads  paflVd  in  1782,  the  inflcfiKrrf^ 
crown  in  ttuct  hoofe,  was  al^poft  eotirtty  vsi 
lated,  the  refolutions  of  that  bouie  wert  im 
ted  to  t)e  trampled  jipon,  and  the  hoo^rHri 
graded.  The  people  were  bow  artfoBr  bc< 
te  appeal  from  the  natura)  ^ardians  of  tkir 
bcrties,  to  that  very  power,  airalnft  the  caaoC 
ments  of  which,  it  was  inflitu^cd  to  protcuM 
Three  points  in  tl^c  king's  anfwer  were  paa 
larly  animadverted  00 ;  but  t^  ad  of  tbe&f  "^tl 
numbers  of  his  fuhjeds  bad  exprefleJ  UkvU 


fwer  he  had  delivered  from  his  majcity  was  not  a 

formal  anfwer  as  to  an  addrefs^  and  he  appealed  f^ion  at  the  changes  made  m  hiscouBc^*' 

to  the  jufticc  of  the  houfe  whether  it  afforded  a  leverely  cenfured,  as  leading  to  a  moft  ijni^ 

juftifiable  gronnd  for  exerciBng  that  eight.    Mr  iunovation  on  the  conlthction.     It  ms  pn^ 

Fox's  motion  carried,  however,  by  a  majority  of  from  iollances  in  the  reign  of  Jamci  II.  ttei 

XI ;  ayes  108,  noes  196.     Though  the  fupplies  ^reffes  might  be  procwrd  in  fopport  of  tk ■ 

were  thus  poftponed,  it  was  by  no  means  the  in-  ^a:.gcrous  mcafures;  aod  it  was  argued,  tU 

tention  of  the  majority  to  carry  matters  to  ex-  atlow  minifters  to  appeal,  ^  therr  optioc  h 

tremities  by  refufmg  them.   The  ordnance  fupplv  the  parliament  to  the  people*  or  vkc  verpt  ^ 
was  unanimotrily  agreed  to  on  Friday  the  aolh 
Feb.  and  the  weft  were  allowed  to  proceed  in  their 


iifual  courfe.  Previous  to  this  bufmefs  Mr  Powys 
moved  an  addrefs  to  the  *ing,  cxprefBng  •*  the 
reliance  of  the  hdufe  on  his  royal  wifdom,  thst 
he  would  take  filch  mcafures,  as  might  tend  to 
|*ive  effed  to  the  wiihcs  of  his  faithful  commons, 
already  preicnted  to  his  majefty."  Mr  Eden  pro- 
pofed  an  amendment  by  inferting  after  ««  mea- 
Vures,  as'* — the  words  ***  by  removing  fuch  ob- 
flacles  as  this  houfe  had  declared  to  ftand  In  the 


be  to  eflablifti  a  present  fubverfi*c  of  Oe« 
form,  as  well  as  eflence  of  the  confttiitfiiaj 
anfwer  to  thefe  remarks,  the  friends  of  m 
intifted  chiefly  on  the  fmallnefs  of  the  nw5»!I' 
which  the  refolutions  had  been  carried;  est 
neceflity  of  rcQfting  any  encroachment  oe  t.tfl 
al  pixrogattve,  and  of  preferring  the  \Bb:a 
the  branches  of  the  legiOaturc,  where*  t;*  * 
beauty  and  advantages  of  oor  conf^xtutrati  H 
ed.  After  a  long  and  warm  debate,  the  i» 
was  agreed  to  by  ii  majority  of  201,  to  i>f 


way  of  forming  a  firm,  extended,  efficient,  and    the  4th  March  it  was  prefented  to  thr  ts; 


the  fpeaker  and  a  numerous  body  of  the  1 
hers :  when  hij  majefty  returned  an  anfwer  t^ 
to  the  former  5  with  the  additional  mi«tii> 
"  If  there  wnjp  airy  ground  for  the  rcown.  i\ 
miniftcTS,  ft  ought  ;t<;  be  €<|ual2y  a  reaibu  Ui 
admitting  them  as  part  of  the  extended  zsi  aH 
adminiftration  :  that  Uc  had  never  caUcd  n  J 
tion  the  right  of  the  commons  to  offtr  h«:  * 
advice  on  every  proper  occafion  touchinj;  tbcci 


united  adminiftration,  fuch  as  this  houfe  had  de< 
icril>ed  to  be  requifite  in  the  prefent  aitical  and  ar- 
tluous  ftate  of  public  affairs.**  The  motion  thul 
amended,  after  a  long  debate,  was  carried  by  197 
:»gainft  177  ;  and  the  addrefs  ordered  to  be  pre- 
Irnted  by  the  whole  houfe.  This  was  done  on 
the  25  th,  and  on  the  27th  the  fpeaker  reported  his 
majefty's  anfwer ;  wherein,  after  "  affbring  them 

of  his  eameft  defire  to  put  an  end  to  thediviGons  ^  ^-_^ . 

and  "diftraAions  of  Hie  country,  he  declared,  that  cite  of  his  prcxo^ative ;  and  that  be  will  bercK^ 

he  cotrfd  not  fee  that  this  would  be  advanced  by  all  times  to  receive  4t,  and  give  it  the  mo<^  ^f =*^ 

the  difiniffion  of  his  minifters;  that  no  charge  confideration."    Mr  Fox  moved  that  his  la?* 

was  fuggeftcd  againft  them,  nor  any  one  of  them  anfwer  be  taken  into  confideratton  00  ^ 

ipccifically  objected  to ;  and  that  numbers  of  his  next,  which  was  agreed  to.    Next  day.  Mss^ 

fubjedn  had  exprelTcd  their  fatis^dion  on  the  he  moved  to  poftpone  the  mutiny  bill,  i^  ^ 

change  of  his  councils.*' — The  confideration  of  his  the  conGderatton  of  the  long's  anfwer,  o«  ^ 

majefty 'a  anfwer  was  deferred  to  the  ift  of  March,  The  fccretary  at  war  was  furpriled  at  ttse  1 

when  a  2d  addrefs  was  ordered  to  be  prepared,  fal  of  delaying  what  concerned  the  poWc 

In  this,  the  houfe  humbly  claimed  it  as  their  right  Sir  Adam  Fergufon  ob&rved,  that  "mflOCT 

^ndduty,  to  advife  his  majefty  touching  the  ex*  already  vot<rd  for  the  fubftftenceof  »7»^^^^ 

cfcife  ot  his  prerogative ;  and,  after  ftating  the  the  king,  if  ^ariiament  were  dilfdvcd,  co^^ 

fubftancc  of  their  former  refdutions,  concluded  the  army  together,  by  his  royal  authority.  ^ 

with  a  repetition  of  their  requeft,  *•  that  he  would  the  houfe  exclaimed^  as  with  oee  ^^'*j» 

lie  pleafed  to  lay  the  foundation  oi  a  ftahlc  go-  A'o/"    Mr  F.drn  exprefied  luf  *"»Jor**f^| 

-vcmment,  by  the  previous  removal  of  his  minif-  timcnts  of  Sir  Adam,  and  added,  It  vm  ^"^^ 

tci-3."    The  *Miccffity  of  prtfenting  thi«  addrcfe  thit  mioiftcrs^  wanted  the  mutiny  hilirf^^^. 
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night  diflblfc  t)ic  parliament, 
cd  mioiftcTS  woUld  incTulge  the  houfc  a  day 
» to  weep,  with  24  hours  to  mourn  oyer  ttle 
il  of  the  commons."  Mr  Rigby  Ireafed 
idea  of  the  lords  (whom  fomc  fool  or  other, 
1,  had  called  the  bertditary  reprefentatrves  of 
yple^)  altcriDg  the  mutiny  bill,  with  great  dif- 

If  the  lords  made  the  finalleft  alteration  in 
r  houfe  ought  to  throw  it  out,  be  the  con- 
ice  what  it  might,  or  their  independence 
Importance  were  gone  for  ever.  He  rcpro- 
the  dodrine  that  the  king  could  keep  up 
my  without  a  mutiny  bill.  The  votes  beiwg 
:  cMlcd,  there  were  for  Mr  Fox''s  motion 
againft  it  i6x.  On  the  ath  Mr  Fox,  after 
I  fpecch,  wherein  he  recapitulated  every 
iken  Ttnce  his  difmiilion,  moved,  "  That  ao 
Ic  rcprcfentation  be  prefenled  to  his  majef- 
)  tedify  the  (urprize  and  afHidlioa  of  this 
on  receiving  the  anfwer,  which  his  majefty's 
crs  have  advifed  to  the  dutiful  and  feafon- 
ddrcfs  c^  this  hou(e,  concerning  one  of  the 
mpoitant  a^s  of  his  majelty's  government." 
13  reprefentation  being  uncommonly  long, 
all  only  qiy>te  a  few  of  its  nnoft  llriking  pa^ 

It  exprefltd  their  "  concern,  that  his  ma- 
bould  (till  be  induced  to  prefer  the  opinions 
lividuals  to  the  repeated  advice  of  the  repre- 
ives  of  his  people  in  parliament  aflcmbled : 
a  preference  of  this  nature  is  as  injurious  to 
ucrefts  of  the  crown,  as  repugnant  to  the 
of  our  free   conftitution:    That  fyftems 
led  on  fuch  a  preference  are  not  entirely 
but  have  been  tbe  charadtcriftic  features  of 
unfortunate  reigns,  the  maxims  of  ^hich  are 
juftly  exploded: — ^That  no  adminiflration, 
ver  legally  appointed,  can  fcrve  his  majcfty 
He  public,  with  efleA,  which  does  not  enjuy 
'^nfidence  of  this  houfc :  That  in  his  prefent 
nittration  we  cannot  confide;   the  circum- 
n  under  which  it  was  conftituted,  and  the 
^ds  upon  which  it  continues,  have  created 
fufpicions,  that  principles  are  adopted,  and 
\  entertained  unfriendly  to  the  privileges  of 
|oufe,  and  to  the  freedom  of  our  excellent 
itution ;  that  we  have  made  no  charge  a- 
t  any  of  them  becaufe  it  is  thvir  removal  and 
heir  punifhment,  which  we  have  defircd : 
we  are  warranted  by  the  ancient  ufage  of 
louiie  to  defire  fuch  removal  without  making 
harge :  that  confidence  may  be  very  prudcnt- 
thdrawn,  where  no  criminal  proccfs  can  be 
uted :  that  although  we  have  maife  no  criminal 
re  againft  any  of  his  majclly's  miniftcrs,  yet 
avc  Aated  to  his  majcfty  very  forcible  reafuns 
ift  their  continuance.     That   his  majefty's 
ful  commons  can  have  no  intercfts  but  thofc 
8  majefty  and  their  conftituents,  whereas  in- 
ual  advilers  may  have  very  difflrent  motives, 
rxpreft  our  gratitude*  for  his  majclty's  affil- 
es, that  he  does  not  c^II  in  question  the  right 
lis  houfe  to  offer  theii  advice  to  his  majefly ; 
to  lament  that  tbefe  moft  gt  acious  expreiOons 
»ot  a  little  contribute  to  increafe  our  fufpici- 
of  thole  men  who  have  advifed  his  majefty, 
rt€i  contradiAion  to  thefe  aflurances,  to  ne- 
'  the  advice  of  his  commons,  and  to  retain  in 
nvice  ao  adminiftratioDi  whofe  continuance 
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Mr  Powys    we  have  fo  re^jeatedly  condemned.   To  rcprefenew 
tirat  it  has  anciently  been*  the  pradice  of  this  houfe 
to  withhold  fupplies  until  giieyanbes  were  redre^ 
ied ;  and  that  iF  we  were  to  ^llow  this  courfe  in 
the  prefent  conjundure  we  ihould  be  warranted 
in  ottr  proceeding,  as  well  by  the  moft  approved 
precedents' as  by  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution^ 
but  if^  in  confideratfon  of  the  very  peculiar  exi- 
genctes  of  the  times,  we  fhould  be  induced  to 
wave  the  exercife,  in  this  inftance,  of  our  un- 
doubted  legal  and  conftitutional  mode  of  obtain- 
ing redrefe,  that  we  implore  his  majefty  not  to 
impute  our  fort>earafice  to  an^  want  of  fincerity 
in  our  complaints,  or  dift-ruft  m  the  juftice  of  our 
caufe.    That  the  profperity  oi  bis  majefty's  do- 
minions in  former  times  has  been,  under  divine 
providence,  owing  to  the-  harmony,  which  has 
for  near  a  century  prevailed  bet»¥een  the  crowa 
and  this  houfe :  That  we  fee^  ttie  continuance  of 
the  prefent  admif.iftration  to  be  an  innovation  u- 
pon  that  happy  fyftem :  That  wt  havtrdone  our 
duty  in  pointing  out  the  evil  and  tmplonng.  re- 
drefs :  that  the  blame  and  refpoofibility  muft  now 
lie  wholly  on  thofe,  who  have  prefumed;to  advife 
his  majefty  to  ad  in  contradidion  to  the  maximi 
which  have  hitherto  governed  the  condud  of  hia 
majefty,  as  well  as  every  other  prince  of  his  illuf- 
trious  houfe ;  upon  thofe  who  have  negleded  the 
admonitions  of  the  reprefentatives  of  his  people, 
who  have  thereby  attempted  to  fet  up  a  new  fyf- 
tem of  executive  adminiftration,  which  wantinj^ 
the  confidence  of  this  houfe,  and  ading  in  defi*> 
ance  to  our  refolutions,  muft  prove  at  oifce  ioa*> 
dequate  by  its  inefficiency  to  the  neceiTary  objeds; , 
of  government,  and  dangerous  by  its  example  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people." — This  reprefentation 
was  the  Uft  fuccefsful  effort  of  oppofition,  and  was 
carried  only  by  191  to  X904    Confidering  all  the 
circumftances  of  this  extra«rdioarv  conteft,  (which 
is  unparalltUcd  in  the  annals  of  the  Britilh  parlia- 
ment,)  it  is  furpnfing,  that  fo  few  inftances  of 
dcfedion  to  the  court  party  Oiould  have  occurred. 
To  a  convidion  of  the  juftice  and  importance  of 
the  caufe,  in  which  ihey  were  engaged,  fon^  will 
doubtleis  afcribe  this  fteadinefs  in  many;  and 
a  ihare  of  it  may  alfo  be  attributed  to  the  keen 
exertions  of  thofe    members  of  the  coalition, 
who  wiihed  to  refcue  that  meafufe  from  the  af- 
perfions  of  its  being  founded  merely  on  felfifli  and 
mterefted  defi^ns.    We  ha*  e  enlarged  the  more 
upon  this  portion  of  the  hiftory  of  Britain,  that, 
from  the  firft  intrududion  of  Mr  Fox's  India  bills, 
($  IX 7»)  to  this  peri(»d,  the  difputes  t)etwcen  the 
parties  involved  a  greater  number  of  important 
conftitutional  queAions,  affeding  the  privileges 
and  prerogatives  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
legiftilurc,  and  upon  which  the  moft  difinterefted 
patriots  were  divided  in  opinion,  than  any  that 
had  occurred  fince  the  revolution. — On  the  loth 
of  March  the  rriuiiny  bill  palfed  without  a  divifion^ 
whe'i  Mtflrs  Ridley,  Powis,  and  others  lamented 
the  co*iqu<red  and  degraded  ft  ate  of  the  houfe.  " 
Lord  Hmchinbrook  however  informed  the  hou^ 
that  their  reprefentation  h;>d  been  laid  before  hit 
majefty  and  gracioufly  received.     On  the  nth 
Mr  Sawbridge  brou^tit  ft»rward  a  propofition  for 
a  parliamentary  reform.    The  ftate  ot  the  rcpre- 
(entatioD  in  England,  be  Ciidj  was  very  inade* 
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qnate,  and  iDfinitely  more  fo  in  ^btiand,  where  a?owedly  9^»till  the  intereft  of  tbdr 

not  »bo?e  one  man  in  100  had  a  vote  for  a  mem-  Nor  were  the  objrds  of  conteft  between  ht 

her.    He  therefore  moved  for  a  committee  of  in-  partlirs  in  pai  '.lament  fufficicntly  noderftootl  faj 

quiry  on  the  rcprelentation  of  the  people.    Mr  people  in  general,  to  render  the  canleof  tk 

Aid.  Newnbam  ^conded  the  motion.  Sir  R.  Clay-  jority  popular.    The  ftate  of  the  BritiAi  o^ 

ton  fupported  it,  and  declared  himfelf  ready  to  m  the  £aft,  was  little  undcrftood,  andk^^^ 

lacrifice  hit  borough  intereft.    Mr  Dempfler  a-  them  ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  Kooie  of  ai 

iK>wed  himfelf  a  fncnd  to  it,  and  (aid  that  <<  the  mons,  though  the  fcle  conftitotioiul  fooftlxii 

people  of  Scotland  would  be  very  grateful  if  one  of  the  people's  liberties,  dit!  not  appev,  sU 

10  100  were  allowed  to  vote ;  but  in  fa<ft  not  one  view,  to  have  fuch  a  neceiTary  coonedke  4 
in  1000  had  that  priYilege.    Previous  to  the  reign 
of  CbarlcB  II,  every  40  s.  freeholder  bad  a  vote,  in 
Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England ;  but  in  that  ar- 


bitrary reign,  the  right  of  voting  was  confined  to 
thofe  who  beld  their  lands  from  the  frown,  which 
bas  been  continued  ever  fince."  The  motion, 
tbotich  fupported  by  the  abilities  of  both  Mr  Pitt 
and  Mr  Fox,  was,  after  a  long  debate,  rejeded 
bv  141  to  93.  On  the  sid  the  American  trade 
bill  was  paiied ;  and  on  the  ijd  Mr  Pitt  was  re- 
peatedly aiked  by  different  members,  if  parliament 
was  to  be  diflblved,  but  gave  no  aniwer.  All  the 
ftipplies  had  now  been  voted,  to  the  amount  of 
ten  milttooe,  but  except  the  land  and  malt  tax 
bills,  no  moncj  had  been  raifed  or  appropriated 
to  fpecific  fervices.  It  was  inftfted,  however,  that 
the  voting  of  the  fupplies  would  be  a  fufiicient 
Juftification  of  miniftry  in  iffuing  money.  On  the 
other  fide  it  was  ur^ed  that  the  houfc  having  re- 
iblved  that  fuch  ifluing  of  the  public  money  would 
•«  fubvcrfive  of  the  conftitution,"  {§  lao,)  no  plea 
of  oeceffity  could  avail,  as  the  emergency  would 
be  wilfully  created  by  thofe  who  ihould  advife  a 
diflblution.  Next  day,  however,  the  parliament 
was  prorogued!  and  on  the  15th  diflblved  by  pro- 
damatioo.  No  parliament  ever  (at  in  Britain, 
that  was  engaged  in  deliberations  of  greater  im- 
portance ;  that  caufed  more  fignal  revolutions  in 
the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  or  th»t  (aw 
the  principles  of  the  Bnti(h  conilitution  more  vio- 
lently agitated,  yet  ultimately  eftablifhed. 
(113.)  England,   HisToav   of.— — Conse- 

QUBNCES  OP  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  PARLIA- 
MENT, IN  1784.  King's  speech  to  the  new 
ONI,  Sec,  The  advantages,  which  miniffers  pof- 
fefs  over  their  opponents,  upon  a  premature  dif- 
folution  of  parliament,  from  their  knowing  the 


them,  as  to  lead  the  greater  part  of  the  j 
intereft  themfelves  in  the  conteit.  The  1 
fftuggle  for  the  prcfcrratioo  of  the  • 
part  of  the  coQ(titution,  appeared  therefort,  at 
greater  part  of  the  public,  to  be  notSm^  as 
than  a  mere  conteft  for  power  betwedi  tk  i 
and  the  ouu.  On  the  other  handf  waattnd 
fe(red  every  advantage,  to  prepare  at  te&rr  j 
an  event  at  all  times  in  their  power,  aif 
period  of  which  they  concealed  with  ^  sori 
caution  from  thefr  watcf^l  opponcitts;  m 
they  thus  kept  in  a  (late  of  inaAive  (o^eaQ^j 
the  di  Ablution  at  laft  burft  upon  them,  ttx^ 
almoft  univcHally  unprepared.  Thai  poseit^ 
tivity,  popularity,  and  miniftcrial  tnflueict^flj 
at  once  exerted,  on  a  field  negleded  2fid  ^ 
dcferted  by  their  adverf^ri^rs.  The  ckA  m 
fuch  as  might  be  expcded.  Upwanboffl 
ntembcrs  of  the  laft  parliament  krfl  Oiei  ^ 
and  of  thcfe  the  far  greater  part  were  ^pod 
of  the  late  miniffry.  So  complete  a  nx^  d  m 
was  eflcL-med  one  of  the  ftrongcft  and  ooft^ 
fiil  parties,  that  ever  exifled  in  Britain,  isvti 
be  parallelled  in  the  aunals  of  parliaiafliL-4 
the  i8lb  of  May,  both  houfes  ociog  a&s 
the  commons  re*tle£ted  Mr  Cornwall,  tk&n 
fpeaker.  Next  day,  his  majefty,  in  bii  fd 
from  the  throne,  *'  aflured  tbem  of  hfsiatijtia 
in  meeiing  them,  arter  recurring  in  (b  as^^ 
a  moment  to  the  fjnfe  of  his  people ;  aod  flfj 
reliance,  that  they  were  animated  by  tk  flij 
fentiments  of  loyally  and  attachment  to  tkd 
ftitution,  which  had  been  fo  fuDy  n^s'^ 
throughout  the  kingdom/'  He  dircded,  "da 
attention  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pubKc  odj 
to  the  fupport  of  the  revenues,  and  to  the  i 
of  the  E.  India  company :  and,  after  w»iaB|^ 


precife  time  when  th(  writs  will  be  iifued,  are  at    againft  adopting  any  new  meafures  for  the 


all  times  confiderable ;  but  at  this  time  various 
drcumftances  concurred  to  throw  great  addition- 
al weight  into  the  minifierial  fcale.  During  the 
3  laft  months,  the  majority  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons feemed  more  anxious  to  prevent  a  difTuIu- 
tion,  than  to  provide  for  their  i-e-eleftion  when  it 
ihould  happen.  They  confined  their  views  fo  en- 
tirely to  the  objcds  for  which  they  were  contend- 
ing in  parliiment,  that  they  totally  negleded  al- 

moft  every  other.    They  fa w  addrefiTcs  poured  in    , „ ^  ..  ^ 

from  every  quarter,  which  they  made  few  and  at  fore  moved  a  refolution  declaring  it  to  be  "^j 
bcft  but  feeble  attcmptsto  invalidate  by  counter-  duty  to  return  two  citizens  to  fcrre  for  tfee  » 
petitions.  The  popular  voice,  being  thus  almoft  city."  This  motion  was  fecondcd  bj  M^  ^ 
entirely  on  one  fide,  appeared  to  be  more  gene-  dan,  but  atter  a  long  debate,  was  neptm^f  * 
ral  than  perhaps  it  really  was.  Thus  minittry  ac-  majority -of  283  to  136.  The  addrcn  to  f** 
quired  fuch  ftrength  at  laft,  that  inftanccs  occur- 
red in  the  fubftqucnt  eledions,  of  not  only  friend 
(hip  and  gratitude,  but  even  dependency  itlclf 
giving  way ;   the  agents  and  fcrvants  of   not  a 


tion  of  thefelaft,  which  might  aSedt 
and  our  dcarcft  interefts  at  home,  coadoded 
expreffing  his  inclination  to  fupport  and 
in  their  j lift  balance,  the  rights  and  pririkjo 
every  branch  of  the  leglflature."    Befbre  tk< 
tion  was  made  for  an  addref*,  Mr  Lee  iuad^ 
the  houfe,  that  the  high  bailiff  of  WcS^ 
had  neglcdcd  to  make  a  letum  to  the  w^^ 
leftion,  on  pretence  of  not  haviog  fiaiW* 
fcrutiny  into  the  legality  of  the  votes,  zod  ^^ 


moved  and  read,  but  the  ftrong  exprtfi»ii^ 
talned,  of  fuisfaition  and  gratitude  to  Si *gj 
for  having  diflblved  the  late  parfiamei^  **?** 
ed  A  v^arm  debate.     The  necdfity  of  J***¥j 


tew  great  men,  being  found  a^ng  openly  and    courfc  to  that  mcafurc,  to  fctlk  a  fim  yj 


<taai< 
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I  oiitf  Mr^  and  A^s  hrtnmmi]y  dcnkd  on  ihe  o- 

-  :  imferB  it  co»M  ^  proved  tbat  the  e^tjftcncc 

.  thtn  pTt(*:\^l  ^-ditiinittratkm  was  Dcceffaiy 

ci>nnifiititjn»     iis  In  lf:r  knk  of  the  pfO- 

wja  ;i<ltH  ijf  Mr  Pin,  o!i  what  gmuiidfi 

Id  pit  fen  dj  that  it  h.^d  t>e<^n  c«?tC'(5lcd  In 

v  flt(^(ior^^t,  wht-n  he  hirnfi^ff  Ttad  enfi>rccd 

■  ^-^cftify  of  d  re  Form,  c^n  the  i^cry  ruppofitioni 

ilthf  p<*opfe^  Ai  the  law  (hto  ftwutj,  had  |itt?e 

liothiug  to  dij  i;rith  them  ?    An  amindfntrjt 


(   «4g  > 
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oil  prrtfccutf^ns  to  diftretfi  individuaU  he  cf  ^(^IfeJi 
Mr  Fo3t  tnltietl  Tully  into  the  nicrit|orthf*C'iuAr| 
and  cotirid<:n-d  it  a»  the  cnufc  of  Britifli  cSciTtiri 
tn  gcfleriJl.  Not  otic  bad  vote  had  Iwcn  gi^cTi  f**^ 
binfl.  He  accufffd  mmiftry  of  mterlcrtnj  to  dc- 
prire  the  \Vc!tntiitirter  electors  af  the  tKcrdfc  of 
their  rights.  The  milltarf  hud  h^H  ca!kd  otit  io 
*1  moil  tiTiconfttttitioii*!  m^nocr  ;  the  civil  pOR^trp 
itl(^e:fd  of  i^refcrvirig  the  pracc,  H^d  bten  the  iBl- 
mcdiate  c^nfif  of  n^it  And  luji^ult,  and  the  iitttril* 


men t a  of  committing  mtirdcr,  ^\:«  Ik  condudcd 

ii5porcd,  hy  Ih^  E*  of  Surry,  to  kavn^  <?iit  by  intttiing  th^t  t^^?  hoiife  Ihatlld  dth?r  adopt  ihc 

rijsraph»  "  thanltTiiff  hi^  mnjiOy  fof  dtJTol-  ifiatlonj  ot-  ordcf  *i  ntfw  writ*     Mr  Fttt  icjjUf^d  ttl 

if  i;itc  pAHumtfit  j     which  w^i*  feconded  Mr  F"3X,  dcn*td  hi;i  charges  as  C3lumnioo*s  ^^ 

.  rr^jn]!,  .int!  ofcafeuued  a  long;  and  i-varni  vindk^ated  the  h»<tli  twiHlf.    At  half  pafl  4  A*  M, 

.    Mr  Fox»  whp,  on  thia  occafi'sn,  hKik  the  nuilTon  w^iu  ri^edlfd  by  a  rrxajority  of  17510 

a*  Tiicmbrr  f^jr  ^r>>ii'B// tn  Orkney,  vifjdi-  itj*     Lmd  ^fut^jrHvc  tlirn  moved,  "That  th<J 

'  he  cotidud  of  the  I  aft  pithamcnt  in  a  fpcech  high  b-i^lifl  £>f  Wsi^llmin^tr  do  pro*:  ted  in  the  Tcru- 


vn  b,^i!f  hing,     Qn  Tuffi^ay  m^vmiug  at  one^ 

4iiiendrnrr*t  wjia  rejcdtd  by  i&j  to  114*     On 

tjlh  Bt:iy,  Mr  Fox  prefctittd  n  pctirion  from 

llflf,  taffiplainittgof  an  undiic  rttHm  for  Weft- 

IftfTj  whkli  wa?  objected  to  by  Icrd  Mulj^ravr; 

^  TTunrd   it  to  be  the  optniim  t»f  the  houJVi 

not  come  undtr  the  dtfcriptioti  in 

iv!»  no  ntcmhLrs  having  been  retiirn- 

iich  after  a  ftiort  deb.i*e  w^"^  aj^reed  to 

'  a  divftion*.     Another  petition  from  Mr 

fentedbyCol-  Fit7patnc&,  complain- 

';,h  bailiff  of  WtftminftcT,  in  making 

:!  rtqucfitng  to  be  heard  by  cotindi, 

-anted-     On  the  tiih^  n  counter  pt:- 

rhe  high  bailiff  wits  preftnted  by  lord 


praying  ro  be  heard  in  anftt^er  to  Mr 


tiny  with  »11  prJ^itrahlc  difp.ilch  j  ^^bichi  aft^f 
another  waVrr*  hut  ihort  iJfebitlCi  ^M  ^crccd  to, 
about  h;tlf  paft  6,  On  the  14th  /nne,  Mr  Burkd 
made  hi»  pro po fed  morion*  nefpe^ing  the  dfffb- 
lution  of  pailiameiit.  In  his  introduftoty  fpeee!i| 
be  cxannined  it  p^^^t  IcnRth  ami  iViEh  muth  free- 
dom, "the  daiigcrao%  principle*  on  which  that 
a<fV  of  p^>wer  h.td  been  e^tL'cuted  and  defended. 
The  ftilycifl  ippeart'd  tu  him  of  the  titmoft  m*»g* 
Oitilde  ai^d  importance  f  Hh  whole  mind  and  fuut 
vsrerc  f nil  of  it  A  palHarntiit  had  been  fentencedp 
condemned  arid  c?£tcijttd,  and  no  notice  h^*^  yet 
been  t.i*<£en  of  l"b  txtr^cidmury  an  e^ent  1  If  the 
mcanefl  ruhJL'fl  h.ul  dkd  itiddenly  or  by  vtoltnee, 
^n  ijiqueil  would  hare  taktfo  cognizance  of  the* 
cafe  I  and  inquired  foto  the  catifes  of  hi*  death  } 


Bitehon  prt  Tented "1  petition  from  feveral  e-    to:t  violent  death,  »nd  no  coroner  had  yet  heSd'an 
in  of  Wtftmlnftrr,   pricing  th.it  the  high    ipqueft  on  the  body  t  Nlj  etjqniry  had  been  made, 

whether  it  had  been  filo  d^J^t  or  rnvrdefid^  or 
Jure  €S'/ns,  l>id  the  people  then  thmk  the  fiid- 
^m  death  of  a  padiaincnt  was  a  fubjed  too  tnf- 
fliitg  for  <;in4iiif y  1  Oi  did  they  Ihinkf  that  all 
that  miKht  hare  been  apprebetiifed  from  it  hail 
ptrilhcd  with  the  p^rli^itilcnt.  He  feared  the  fa^ 
^  and  odd  votes,  bat  thn  in  this  inttancc  u\  confequcneet  wotiid  lon^j  ftsivivc  it,  and  be 
t  were  ab'ivr  it,if>oi  w^hcnee  he  ftippofrd  entitled  on  futiift:  padUmenta.  Much  had  becrt 
*  rould  Tiot  be  ftich  an  idcieafe.  On  the  8th  faid  of  the  fk^k  tsf  the  peoptiTt  jta  the  grounds  on 
r,  y^t  mh  mo  red  *•  that  the  h%h  bailiff  be  vrhieh  mlnifier*  rc(l«d  their  defence*  He  confef- 
bwith  dire^ed  to  iMke  return  ofhis  precept  j  fed>  ihii  xht  fcjift*  of  the  people,  however  erro- 
6f  the  m  em  ben  chofenlnpuiftianc*:  thereof,"    neoui  at  limes,  mult  alwayi  goft 


ifh  ttf^v  M'i  granted.  On  the  id  jtme^  btit  the  parliament  of  Greet  Briuip  had  been  put 
ihon  prt Tented  1  petition  from  feveral  e- 
of  Wtftmlnftrr,  praying  th.it  the  high 
iFmigljt  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  feu- 
^  Th(^  w-ii  ordered  tn  be  conlidercd  with 
Mher  petitionsp  Mr  Corbttt,  the  hi^h  baihiT, 
\%  cxlhiX  Ut  the  bar  on  the  jih^  f^atied  as  one 
for  gnirtUng  I  he  fcriitinyi  that  in  it 
:f!ed   elejfliwij   I  he  re  hnd  been  only 


gofern  the  hpWx* 
tore;  b£it  it  wa*  diffieoli  to  eo^Ietl  th;^t  iVnfei  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  more  enh^htened  part  of  the 
conununlty;  to  reUft  it,  when  t&cpevple  were  mj(* 
Jed.     Ht  did  not  tt^sik  «he  wifci  p,>rt  of  the  pub* 
lie  nppro^ed  of  the  diftojotioa,  or  dirapproTcd  of 
the  mcafcrrs,  which  w^rre  the  otxi&an  of  it*  Th^ 
people  n%ht  hi  divided  into  thrrcdijrai  \  u  Per* 
funi,  whoj  d*x£kd  wit:(>  the  luftfo  of  tlie  crown, 
never  thiit*£  that  ^.^ovrrfimcTif  can  be  m  the  wmng  i 
eoodua  of  the  h\%h  baiififi;  if  fiiffered  to  paft    poUtic:*!  high  fhen,  who  make  it  «  poim  to  fup- 
^ff\  nmrurc,  tffldtd  to  fubvert  the  very  uft    pon  the  crown  1?  f^n  /t  i  tfovtrt  |  thii  cbfa  wat 
r  of  pnrnamefit.   Mr  Powij>  expreffed    very  nit mer .101,  aad  in  tt,  he  wta  forry  to  jidd, 
'  —   -  -^  w£tcit\anynrl'pedablechaiaekrf,    3.  Tbofewho, 

though  fworn  cMemiei  lo  the  crown,  were  ever 
ready  to  fall  iipoo  the  houfe  of  coffimotWt  becaufff 
that  houfe  U  \tK  conftiiuLUitiaJ  g^otrdiaii  of  thg 
Brilini  rttonarchy,  IhcJe  two  bodies  united  in 
running  down  the  lioufe  of  eoiltinon«,  thougll 
v^lth  the'ntgfi  opiofite  viewt.    %,  M  tOOJC  wto 
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*  *T  ;'  ;  iTe  tvppofed  the  motion,    I'he  lOrd 

,,ipf>iovcd  of  the  Engl^ffi  method  of 

■  liK  ckCJions  and  faid  that  in  Scotland 

-fe  Ci>ndrj^ed  fo  as  to  prrdnde  the  necef- 

.  4  firrutir.y.  no  man  bcin^  adtnitted  to  poll 

he  hud  i*ertified  hii  qnahfication>     He  utp- 

;d  the  ihenff  Jttonld  have  made  the  return^  and 

i*'W  ele^lioiT  fhoi|Id  be  ordered.  Sir  Jamei 

wmt  Over  the  who-e  of  the  cafe,  and  faid 


'ipprrihation  of  the  high  baHiff '^  cori- 
that  of  \\w  hottfe»  (liooM  they  nega- 
tion-   The  retmfiing  ufliccr  \v\l%  bf 
.rccio  rrttim  the  two  who  h^d  a  tn^jority 
*.    He  afTttrcd  the  houfe,  he  wifiicd  10  fee 
•'"%  |0»rrTinneTH  carrying  on  meafuret for  the 
lieiDc^;  tut  a  Ife-ong  ^Ttm^nvut  citryinf 
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dM  not  enter  inuf  the  other  two  clafTes :  the  mo 
derate  and  impartial,  who,  alike  friends  to  the 
crown,  and  to  the  democratic  part  of  the  confti- 
tution,  wilhed  to  maintain  both  in  their  refpec- 
tivc  prerogatives  and  privileges.    Of  thefc,  full 
three  fourths  went  h«art  and  hand  with  the  late 
houle  of  commons:  the  other  fourth  had  been 
driven   by  mifreprelentation  into  a  confederacy 
with  two  claflesy  whofe  principles  ihey  equally 
deteiled,  the  lovers  of  abfolute.  moiurchy,  and 
the  fwom  encmiesof  regal  government.  Hctnift- 
ed  that  many  of  th«m  had  lately  been  undeceived.  . 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  hou(e  to  warn  the  remain- 
der  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  expofed  their 
liberties,  through  that  deluHon.    He  feared  there 
was  a  fettled  plan  to  deiVroy,  not  the  form,  but 
the  eiTcncc  and  efficacy  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 
Dodrines  big  with  danger  to  the  conAitutioiv  had 
been  broached  within  the  two  laft  years*  firft  by 
the  £.  of  Shelburue*  and  laftly  by  the  m'mifter, 
who  hmd  his  political  education  at  the  feet  of  that 
Gamaliel ;  who,*  at  the  opening  of  the  feffion  be-* 
fore  the  laft,  made  tKe  king  fay,  «*  The  people 
cxpeded.'' — ^This  aflumption  of  the  tribunitian 
fowtr  by  the  {bvereiga  was  truly  alarming.  When 
Auguftus  modeftly  confented  to  become  the  tri- 
bune of  the  poople,  Rome  gave  up  into  the  hands 
of  that  prince,  the  only  remaining  (hield  (he  had 
to  proted  tier  liberty.    The  tribunitian  power  in 
this  country  was  wifely  kept  diftind  from  the  ex^ 
ecutive:  It  is  conflitutionally  lodged  in  thehoufe 
of  commons.    To  that  houfe  the  people  ought 
to  carry  their  complaints,  even  when  dire^d  a- 
gainft  its  meafurcs.    But  now  they  were  taught 
to  pafs  by  the  door  of  that  houfe,  and  fiipplicate 
the  throne  to  protedt  their  liberties.    He  warned 
the  members  to  beware  of  this  dtuhh  boufc  of 
Qomnru>ns,  whidi  miniiVers  were  ere^ng  on  their 
delufion  >--the  commons  in  parliament  aifembled, 
and  the  comnHir^s  in  corporation  and  county 
meeting  dil'perfed.   An  artful  minifter  would  craf- 
tily play  o^  the  one  after  the  other ;  he  would 
make  ufe  of  a  pliant  houfe  of  commons  to  rcprefii 
the  people ;  and  of  a  deluded  people  to  awe  a  re- 
fra^ry  or  independent  houie  of  commons.    If 
the  proceedings  of  the  late  parliament  had  been 
joealiy  di(agreeaWe  to  the  people,  why  had  they 
not  petitioned  that  houfe  againft  thofe  proceed- 
iiigs }  If  they  had,  and  their  prayer  had  been  dif- 
regarded^  •r  trsated  with  contempt,  addrcfles  to 
the  throne  for  a  diflfolution  would  have  been  pro>> 
per.    Whea  public  economy  became  the  general 
wiih  of  the  people,  petitions  were  pirfented,  not 
to  the  crown,  but  to  the  houfe  of  commons  ^  but 
means  had  been  contrived  of  Ute  (b  to  ddude  the 
people,  as  to  make  them  the  very.toftruments  of 
the  degradarioa.of  that  branch  of  the  government^ 
the  deftruAion  of  which  muft  be  attended  with 
the  lofs  of  their  liberty."    Mr  Burke  nejct  vindi#. 
cated  the  £aft  ludU  bill,  upon  which  fubje^,  as 
we  have  already  given  fo  full  an  account  of  it, 
/^  11^ — 1 19),- we  need  only  quote  his  concluding 
remarks.—"  But  had  t  he  faid)  his  right  honqorable 
friend's  bill  been  as  bad  as  fome  jeprefented  it, 
till  the  king  could  not  confiitutionally  aflign  the 
cxiftence  of  fuch  a  bill  as  his  rcafon  for  dilTolving 
the  parliament :   for  ift,  he  ought  not  to  have 
knuwa  that  fucha^biU  exiited  ;,aad  adly  the  bouf^ 


had  a  ri^ht  to  entertain  whatever  bni  jt  plo64 
even  if  it  were  poiTible  that  it  couVd  be  tmf^ 
able  ;  or  if  it  were  even  for  loppbg  off  awWt 
branch  of  the  prerogative.  A  biU  of  csdnfccm  ^ai 
been  entertained  by  the  parliament ;  and  if  ty 
day  (hould  come,  when  either  a  membrr  of  tt 
houfe,  or  the  whole  hou&  ibould  ^  tnade  ni 
ponflble  for  a  part  taken  in  any  bill,  00  tHsKiir 
would  the  liberties  of  England  expire.**  He  tfcc 
produced  a  rcprefcntation  to  be  prciciited  totfe 
king,  car>fi(ling  of  many  flieets  of  pafxr,  foidei 
like  a  lawyer's  brief,  which  excited  a  lao^h.  & 
(aid  he  **  meant  his  motion  as  an  efiiafb  to  x\i 
memory  of  his  departed frint^t  the  lalt  puhs^r, 
that  be  chofe  to  follow  the  corpje  to  the  (cpol'Hre. 
in  the  certain  hopes,  that  through  the  ornt^a 
the  good  works  of  the  laft^  parliament,  k  vcsij 
have  a  glorious  and  joyful  refmrreSion  aod  bfc  ae 
immortal i"  Mr  Wyndham  fecooded  the  mr^^ 
bi»t  no  reply  was-  made  to  the  fpeeck  IV  nc 
monflrance  employed  the  fpeaker  anhottrtorai 
it.  It  was  admired  as  a  beautiful  defence  of  t!c 
Uft  houfe  of  commons,  and  contained  a  ^fC! 
cenfure  on  miniftry,  as  well  as  feveral  ftr^so 
on  the  king's  fpeech ;  particularly  on  theexprcf  ■« 
**jufl  balante^*^  which  Mr  Burke  reprobwt«<i» 
*«  new,  unufual,  wholly  foreign  to  parfiitnetar 
ufagc,"  and  '  leading  to  hazardous  tbeonrtf''nd 
**  jnifchievous  ti)nov.itions  *m  the  confHtotiOT."  i^ 
its  length  precludes  a  poflibility  of  iofeilicf  U  ^ 
HMift  ref^  r  the  reader  to  the  Ann.  Rrgt/e^  far  i**4,| 
p.  151 — 16.^.  It  was  negatived  witfaKMit  idri'i. 

•  (l'14.)   RnGLAKD,    HISTOKT   OF. — COHKrTi- 

TioM  ACT. — Ma  Pitt's  KEwE.IiH>iABiiy -I 
Forfeited  estates  restored;  A»DSi5«"*i 
<:losEd,'Scc.  Ontheiift  June,  Mr  Pitt  mowoii* 
veral  refolutions,  as  a  foundation  for  thead*  ^ 
CKVxdi^c  Commutation  Aa..  He  ftated,  tha:  T 
illicit  trade  of  the  country  had  increased  to  i^  >• 
larming  a  height  as  to  endanger  the  cxifteaot  i 
feveral  braiKhes  of  the  Tcvenue,  partjcalaity  t^ 
of  tea.  The  committee  on  linuggling  kntA,  tt£ 
only  5,500,000  lbs  of  tea  were  fold  aoomiii  ^ 
the  £•  India  company ;  whereas  the  aoaittl  obi- 
fumption  in  Britain  was  efttmated  on  good  » 
thority,  to  exceed  »*  millions ;  fo  that  t!»  ^\ 
trade  in  this  article  was  more  than  doyUf  ib^«] 
gal.  To  remedy  thi*  evil,  he  propofed  to  ki»si 
th^  duties  on  tea,  to  fo  fmall  an  amooot,  s  t? 
make  the  profit  on  the  illicit  trade  not  sdc^ 
toi  the  riik>  by  reducing  the  duty  on  tea  rmo  .t 
to  11^  per  cent ;  and  as  this  would  CkXik  t^ 
cicncy  in  the.ievenue  of  6oo,oool.  a-ycar,toffaSf 
k  up  by  an  additional  tax  on  window*;  »^<i 
he  mowed,  would  prove  a  commutatioo  fcrr *" 
vourable  to  the  people,  and  at  the  CifDetiaif '«^ 
tp  relieve  the  E.  India  company,  by  openn?  ' 
them  a  vent  for  13,  inftead  of  s\  iih1Ko«* 
pounds  of  tea,  and  thus  enable  them  to  eo?'? 
30  more  lar'ge  (hips.  The  bill  was  p>^  ^ 
a  warm  oppofition  in  both  houfes.  MrPittK* 
entered  upon  the  arduous  taik  of  rcgiJan^* 
B.  India  company's  afEurs.  This  be  propofed* 
do  by  3  bills.  The  firft  was  to  QuWe  the  c* 
pany  to  divide  %  per  cent  intereft  on  their  cap^s^ 
By  the  diflblution,  the  committee  on  this  befe^ 
had  been  prevented  from  making  vxj^ff^: 
and jthough  it  b^  boea  refumcd  airoHf'>sr 
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Wc  in  this  fHfion,  yet  before  any  report  could 
:  QiAde,  the  houfc  was  jander  the  neccflity  of  ci 
»er  auihoriztng  the  coinpany  to  make  a  dividend, 
Ithout  3ny  information  relative  to  their  abilities, 

to  endanger  their  credit,  by  refufing  its.  con* 
nt. .  All  the  dHirracrful  and  dangerous  confe- 
lences  of  Hiis  dilcftima  were  urged  by  the  Jate 
iniftcrs,  who  propofed  as  the  Mth  mcafure  to 
ake  the  dividend  or.ly  6  per  cent,  it  was.  ad- 
itted  on.ali  Hdes,  that  the  affairs  of  the  compa* 
r  were  not  in  a  flourilhing  condition;  and  it  was- 
tted  as  an  a^  of  mockery  and  ir.jullice  to  thr 
iblic,  that,  while  the  coinpany  were  applying 

parliament  for  a  Urge  pecuniary  relief,  thejr 
oiild  yet  divide  among  tliemfelvcs  as  much  as 
cjr  had  divided  in  their  moftflourifhingcircum- 
II  cea ;  and  that  they  (hould  lay  the  whole  bar- 
u  of  the  diftreflcs  bccafioncd  by  their  own  mif- 
anageincnt  upon  the  pubKc,  and  not  bear  any 
in  of  it  lliernfelves.  It  was  replied,  that  the 
mpany's  drftrcfTcs  had  not  arifen  folcly  from 
cir  own  faults,  as  they  had  partaken  m  the  gc- 
ral  calamity  i>ccalk>ned  by  the  war.  The  bill 
flVd  in  the  lower  houl^  without  a  divifion,  and 
ihe  upper,  after  a  w^tm  debate,  by  a  majority 
38  to  9.     Mr  Pitt's  atl  bill  aHowed  the  compa- 

a  rcfpitc  of  duticR ;  enablcil  them  to  accept  of 
IIb  beyond  the  amount  prefer! bed  by  former 
ks;  and  cftablifhed  their  future  dividends, 
hefc  propoiitions  gave  rife  to  frequent  debates. 
r  Pitt's  partiality  to  the  company  was  allowed 
be  juftly  merit^,  and  he  gave  them  proofs  of 
J  gratitude  in  the  commutation  a^,the  dividend 
^i  and  the  prcfcnt  bin.  But  hitherto,  it  was  al- 
Iged,  he  was  only  paying  his  debt  out  of  other 
ople'b  puocketft :  It  remained  -to  l>e  feen,  in  his 
Ifortheit  better  go^mmetit,  whet  her  he  would 
as  ready  to  furrcndef  to  them  his  minifterial 
wer,  as  he  was  to  afiia  them  with  the  public 
MJcy.  Mr  Dempfter  mored  as  an  amendment, 
»t  the  company  fhould  pay  5  |ier  cent  for  the 
>ney  owing  to  the  public ;  but  the  motion  was 
jatived.  .  The  extreme  inconfiftency,  between 
■  3d  objed^  of  this  bill  ^nA  the  flrft,  was  argujed 
fh  great  force.  To  fopport  the  firft,  it  was 
Hrflary  to  (hew,  that  the  company's  affairs  were 
fo  Jeplorabie  a  ftate,  as  to  ftand  in  need  of  eve- 
poffible  affiftancc ;  but  to  juftify  the  laft,  it  was 
luifite  to  prove,  that  they  were  in  <o  Jlourijhing 
ondition,  as  to  afford  an  enormous  dividend, 
c  preference  given  by  the  tninifter  to  the  com- 
?y'8  intereftf*  over  thofe  of  the  public,  already 
i^hed  down  and  finking  under  heavy  taxes, 
8  ftrongly  urged ;  and  the  houfe  was  warned 
uoft  the  rapid  ftrides  with  which  the  fe^ions 
the  India  company,  after  plundering  and  ra- 
ing  the  eaft,  were  advancing  to  control  and 
ninecr  over  the  government  and  councils  of 
»  kiDgdom.  After  feveral  divifions,  in  which 
miniftry  carried  every  point  by  l^rge  majori- 
.  the  bOl  pafled  both  houfes.  Mr  Pitt's  3d 
»  "  fcr  the  better  government  of  the  affiurs  of 
E.  India  company,"  though  formed  upon  the 
«  model  with  the  one  which  he  had  brought 
*M  /J***^***"*^"^'  (f  I  a  I,)  yet  differed  confi- 
*^'y jf^ra  it  tn  feveral  points.  The  powers  of 
'^^inl  of  cooUol^  whicb^  in  coouaft  to  Ih^ 
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plan  of  the  late  miniltry,  and  in  compliance  witk 
the  temper  of  thofe  times,  were  kept  as  fubordi- 
naie  as  poffible,  v  ere  now  greatly  enlarged.     In 
urgent  cafes,   whii^h  might  not  admit  of  delay,- 
and  in  cafrs  of  fecrery,  which  might  not  admit 
of  previcms  communication,  they  are  enabled  to  . 
tranfmit  their  own  orders  to  India,  without  being 
fubjed  to  the  rvvjfion  of  the  dircAors.    It  alfo 
vefts  in  the  governor  general  and  council,  an  ab- 
folute  power  over  the  pther  prcfidenc'res  in  all 
points  relative  to  tranfadtions  with  the  country- 
powers,  and  in  all  applications  of  thereyenues  and 
forces  in  time  of  war;  with  a  power  of  fufpen- 
fion  in  cafe  of  difobedience.    The  ad  part  of  it 
contains  various  internal  regulations.  The  claufct' 
relative  to  the  debts  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  to  the 
dtfpntei  between  him  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjorc, 
and  to  the  relief  of  difpoiTcfled  zemindars,  and  o- 
ther  native  land- holders,  were  adopted  from  Mr* 
Fox's  bill,  (^  117.)  with  forac  exceptions  and  li- 
nutations.    various  reftri^ons  are  alfo  laid  upon 
the   patronage   of  the  directors,  and   retrench- 
ments ordcrcil  in  the  company's  eftablifhTicnts* 
The  3d  part  relates  to  the  puni&ment  of  Indian 
delinquents.    AH  Britilh  fuhjt  As  are  made  amen- 
able to  the  courts  of  jaftice  in  England,  for  all 
a^s  done  in  Indit.    The  receiving  of  prefents  is 
declared  to  be  extortion  ;  and  difobedience  of  or« 
ders  and  aU  corrupt  bargains  to  be  mifdemcanort 
and  punishable.    Governdrs  of  fettlements  arc 
im  powered  to  feixe  all  perfons  fufpeded  of  illicit 
corrcfpondence,  and  to  fend  them  to  England,  if 
necefTarf .    Every  fervant  of  the  compaily  is  re- 
quired on  hin  return  to  Kngland,  to  deliver  in  u* 
pon  oath  to  the  court  of  exchequer,  an  invento- 
ry of  his  real  ajid  perfonal  eftates,  and  a  copy  of. 
it  to  the  dire<*l(>'s  for  tl»e  infpedion  of  the  pro- 
prietors;   and  in  caJc  any  complaint  fh6uld  be 
made  thereon,  by  the  board  of  control,  the  court 
of  dire<ftor8,  or  any  three  proprietors  poffeffing 
ftock  cohjundly  to  the  amount  of  lo.oool,  the 
cou it  of  exchequer  are  required  to  examine  the 
perfon  upon  oitn,  and  tfi  impriibn   him  till  he 
ihall  have  anfwcred  the  quefli  ns  put  to  him,  to 
their  fatit.faotioti.      Any  negledl  or  concealment 
is  punifhed  by  imprifonment  and  forfeiture,  and 
incapacity  of  ever  ferving  again.     Laitly,  lor  the 
more  fpeedy  profecution  of  crimes  committed  in 
the  E.  Indies,  a  new  court  of  joOice  is  ercded  ; 
confifting  of  3  judges,  appointed  by  the  3  courts, 
4  peers,  and  6  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons : 
the  4  peers  to  foe  taken  by  lot  out  of  a  lift  of  a6  \ 
the  6  commons  out  of  a  lift  of  40  ;  and  both  lift« 
to  be  cholen  by  ballot     Liberty  is  given  to  the 
party  accused,  and  to  the  profecutor,  to  challenge 
a  certain  number  of  thefe.     All  defSoKtions  of 
witne0es  taken  in  India,  and  all  writings  received 
by  the  diredors,  with  copies  of  thofe  (ent  out  by 
them,*  ihall  be  received  as  legal  evidence.     The 
judgment  of  the  court  is  made  final,  and  extends 
to  fine,  imprifonment,  and  declaring  the  party 
incapable  of  ever  ferving  the  company.    This  bill 
was  moft  ftrenuoufty  oppofed  in  every  ftage  of 
its  progrefs  through  both  houfes.    The  extenfion 
of  the  power  of  the  board  of  control  was  objei^ted 
to,  as  incongruous  to  the  principle,  and  infu^ 
cicat  for  the  purpofes,  of  the  biiU    The  enlarged 
>I  D  n  n  a       ,     _  _  fiQwsrt 
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gpivtn  eoo/farvtd  on  the  governor  gpperal  were 
objected  to,  as  an  inverfion  of  the  oidtr  of  govern- 
ment, which  requires  that  amhority  c^crcilcd  at 
a  diftancc  from  the  coptroHng  power,  and  fubjc^ 
to  almoft  iafupcrahle  temptations,  ihotild  be  as 
limited  as  po(ri>>lc.   The  bill  was  founded  on  tbefc 
notorious  fadt8,-:-that    the  govemraait  oi    the 
company  at  home,  in  the  bands  of  tie  diredorifii 
^as  wea^  and  impqHtin  ;  and  that  the  cundu^ 
of  their  fcrvants  ^bioad  was  difobejient,   cruel 
and  rapaci(>us ;  jpt  th^  bill  confirmed  the  govera- 
tp^nt  in  the  hands  of  the  former,  ^ad  ii\creafcd 
the  powers  of  the  Utter  I    A  board  of  conttol  was 
indeed  inAiti^ted  ;  but  this  (:on£i]riop  of  all  tjiie 
elTential  powers  gf  goverqineot,  tht  nominal  fo- 
vercignty  of  thf  court  ©f  directors,  the  arbitrary 
fuperlnlcndi:n{;c  of  ^e  board  of  control,  ^nd  the 
dcfpotic  power  coaferred  on  the  governor  genenjf 
fecmed  to  b^  the  iriod  complete  recipe  fdr  c^m- 
po6n^  a  weak^  inefBci|:nt,  ^nd  corrupt  goveni- 
ipcjit,  that  hunuin  iuventioa  cmild  luggeft.    U 
iiyas  anfwcrcd,  tb^t  the  wliole  pUi*  was  ncceflari- 
]y  an  experiiAent,  but  it  V^  evident,  Orom  the 
fprm  oi  gur  own  )>olIt) ,  that  a  mi^ed  govj?rpa)t:nt 
(lid  not  imply  a  wea^  or  incljicient  one :  ^d  the 
grjfat  power  vefted  m  thr  KOvcmor  general  w^ 
Qcfcndcd  ^  beft  fuited  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
country,    In  the  td  part,  the  claufcb,  it  was  i^id, 
rf  ipc^Uig  difobedKi^ce,  the  commencing  of  w^rs, 
apd  the  fpcpelSoa  to  ofii(^^  by  f<niprity,  were 
rendered   op^atory  by  cKceptiont   and    limita- 
Ifons.    The  inefficicn(?y  of  t^e  claufe  icbtivc  to 
opprefTed  native  landholders,  (be  ruinous  delay  in 
th<  mode  of  proceeding  for  their  relief,  and  the  a- 
buies  to  ^hicb'it  was  liable,  Were  (Irongly  ad* 
jtitcd  p:  l^nt  thcfe  plaufcs  ycre  a|l  defended  on 
tbe  beeeiSty  of  precautions  againft  events,  wberc- 
XQ  a  (JifjfretioiiaiV  power  n^ight  be  nectffary,  TJie 
UQ  part  of  the  bill  met  \^'ith  the  mo^  yiplent  pp- 
pof^tioQ ;  and  Mr  PlU  was  called  on,  but  in  vain, 
to  fubmit  it  tQ  the  free  judgment  of  the  hoiife, 
by  inakin^  i^  a  (eparatc  a<ft»    Trial  by  a  jury  of 
pters  wa|  inQfted  oh  as  a  right  fo  {acr<a  that  the 
fiightcft  attempt  ought  not  •to  be  made  to  infringe 
iipox^  it.  *  ^e  obfigation  to  fwear  to  the  amount 
bf  property,  ind  t^  powers  granted  to  courts  of 
|>utting  in^errt>gatories,  to  force  pcrfons  to  cri- 
minate thern^Wes,  Voe  inquifttonol  proceedinjgs 
finknowit  ^ci  Bntons,— Notwithfta^iding  the  po- 
pular odium  likely  to  attend  Iiich  mcafutcs,  Mr 
Pitt  defcuded  the  billinall  its  parts  ;  innrang  that 
there  wer^  crimes  committed  in  India,  for  wliicb 
the  comrpon  lay  provided  no  rcdrefs.    At  tpe 
fame  time  he  vitiditrated  theje  c||aufes  upon  the 
princjpleof  martial  law.    The  bill  at  lalt  pafled 
both  hogfes,   after  frequent  divifions  in  whicii 
miniAry  Were  fupported  by  very  laige  m^orities^ 
On  the  30tH  Jupfj  Mr  Pitt  opened  the  budget, 
which  confiftcd  of  new  taxes  on  candles,  coals, 
bricks,   ha^s,   horfcs,  linens,  cottons,  ribbao^a; 
iile  and  beer  liccnles,  game  licenfcs,  t^aper,  hact- 
ncy  coaches,  gold  and  f^Ucr  plate,  lead,  portages, 
and  filk,  all  of  which  pairril  with  little  op^pof^t ion, 
except  the  additional  duty  on  coale,  which  was 
fcje<fted.    Thefe  taxes  Mr  Pitt  calculi: l  \  to  pro- 
duce 93o,cool.    On  the  ift  July,  Sii   i\  J:iunda's 
infoimtd  the  houfe,  that  a  dreadful  famine  raged 
lu  the  Shetland  iflau4?,  and  moved  that  a  com- 
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mittce  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  &bSaL 
ftate  of  the  inhabitants.  After  ibme  coofo&iec, 
the  motion  was  withdrawiii  and  i^  day  Mr 
Pitt,  delivered  from  his  majefty  a  pctitioa,  %jad 
bad  been  prefcMed  oii  that  buEocti  Oa  tkc  (n 
the  hoaie  went  intp  a  cpmmittee  opcai  it.  Uc 
marquis  of  Graham  in  the  chair ;  wbai  Sr  T 
Dunjlas  (aid,  that  the  people  were  excetdc^f 
dlilrclTed  both  for  provifioos  aiul  money,  as  ihfi 
bad  met  witl^  great  loifes  bf  the  death  of  t^ 
cattle,  and  that  filh  was  at  this  time  almol  tbe? 
oiiiy  food.  Mr  Dempder  the©  moved,  thit  a 
attdrcfs  be  prcfcntcd  to  his  majcfty,  prajingtU 
^oo  quarters  of  bailey,  zod  40  tons  of  biL-a 
might  be  fciU  to  Hhet^nd,  for  the  rdief  of  \u 
poor,  which  was  agreed  to.  On  the  pth  J«-», 
Mr  Burke,  after  aToog  Ibepch  on  ]^.lBdii^i« 
wherein  be  mentioned  the  £ifDipe  io  Ou<k,  '^ 
murder  of  Almas  Ah  Cawn,  a  native  of  raok,  vt? 
ha^l  been,  by  order  QS2<^vcmor  Uailiass,  be^ 
c4f  ^ciae4»  and  put  to  death,  without  aay  drz:. 
trial  or  condemnation,  and  the  treatment  uf  tat 
princcflcs  of  Oudc,  who  l^d  been  lci«d,  plo. 
4erc^  of  their  property,  and  turned  tato  ^ 
(ircets  in  mifery,  with  a  vaiaety  of  other  ciifcitei 
pradife4  by  thp  chief  fcrvaqt  of  the  onpzsf. 
moved  ««  That  ibcrc  be  laid  before  the  hoafc  n> 
pies  of  all  papers,  relative  to  the  feiaing  aad  pa- 
ting  to  death  of  Almas  Ali  Cawn,"  whickvai 
^conded  by  Mr  Sheridan,  aq4  agreed  to.  )ir 
Burke  next  moved  ♦•  That  there  be  laid  bcS« 
t^e  hoiife  copies  of  a}l  papers  relative  to  tk  s*^ 
ney  demaiidea  of  th^  priucefles  of  Oudjc  in  vAi," 
which  wa»  feconded  by  noajor  Scott  He  ^ 
moved,  that  there  U  laid  before  tbe  hoofe,  ac 
produce  of  the  lale  of  the  jewels,  &c.  ta^cnW 
thcfe  priaceiScs ;  which  wai  objedied  to  tsy  ISr 
Pitt,  who  moved  the  order  of  the  3ay ;  wbp^ 
upon  Mr  Burke  m^e  a  moft  pathetic  appeal  .<) 
the  feelings  of  tbi  houfe  5  nemioding  them  **  lii 
there  was  a  God  who  faw  and  knew  tkeir?(> 
cecdings,  and  punif^ied  iniquity.  Sec.  and  zks^ 
the  lofs  of  America,  and  the  mifery  at  hoac.  t^ 
pur  iniquitous  and  corrupt  deali|)g$  with  ibc  > 
nocent  natives  of  Indoftan.'*  T^  onJcr  of  i** 
day,  however  ca/ried.  On  tl|€  id  Ai'gu*,  *^ 
bvnry  DundaS  after  a  fuitabjc  intro*?u«Sa»'  •'*'■ 
pc»51ing  the  bravery  and  loyalty  of  the  Scots  fl^^ 
I(inder8|  moyed  for  "  leave  tp  bring  iii  a  b^  ^J 
repeal  the  a^tt  ^th  Opo.  II.  whid  coafiton* 
certain  eftate^  in  Scotland,  and  to  cmpoma  ^ 
crown  to  rcftbre  them  to  tfcc  right  heii?,  t*^ 
certain  reftriaions.V  This  popular  fnotioo  prf 
with  unrvcrCtl  approbatiori  from  the  ^holc  bout 
The  only  oppoUtion  tJie  bill  received,  vas  wt^e 
tipper  houfe  from  lord  Tlimlow  and  M  l^-^ 
|)Orough;  whtf^*  chief  objedion  was  (u»ind6J.'- 
jion  iu  not  extemi'vng  to  the  cftaUi  fortciitd  = 
ijiS.  On  the  3d  Au^j.  Mr  I>erpp<l«r  mo^  » 
leave  to  bring  in  a  l^ill  for  the  abolition  of  litic^ 
mains  of  vaflaUvgc*  *»»  Scotland ;  whicU  waifi^ 
ecj.  On  the  %oXU  Aug.  ^be  ftflion  wifi  cldjd  »» 
the  ufual  formalities. 

(125.)  England,  histoxy  oe.— ^'*^.f 
STER  ELECTION  :  East  IsiiA  Aff4«**»*^ 
The  ad  fcflion  was  opened,  Jan-  tsih  17! ti  ^ 
fpecch  from  the  throne,  wherciQ  his  ^'^?^JT 
ticularly  recommended  the  final  adjaHmcator^ 
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lerdal  inlercourfe  between  Prkaio  and  Ire 

I  and  the  further  fupprtlHon  of  fo^uggUng. 

prft  buBoefit  of  importance  that  came  before 

pufe  w a»  the  Wtftnunrtcr  tle«aiou,  the  conteft 

^  which  occafioned  repeated  difcuffions  and 

m  diviHons.    At  la^,  upon  a  motion  of  Mr 

man  Sawhridge,  that  the  high  bai!iS-<»  or- 

I  to  raake  a  return  forthwith,  wHich  was  a- 

I  to  h)r  a  majority  of  162  to  )24,  the  fcrutiny 

^uafhedt  and  Lord  Hood  and  Mr  Fox  re- 

kJ,  on  the  4th  of  March.    On  the  i6th  Feb. 

fnmcis  called  the  attention  of  the  boufe  to 

Uvil  eftabhih  rent  of  Bengal,  which,  he  faid, 

rifen  from  12  Swool.  the  fum  in  1774,)  to  the 

mous  fum  of  927,945!.  a  year,  (a  fum  greater 

the  civil  lift  ellabliiliment  of  Britain,  in  con- 

ence  of  the  whole  power  having  devolved  on 

HaAlngs.     Among  the  particulars  of  this  in- 

fc,  he  mentioned  a  new  Jalt  ofBce,  of  which 

^efidcnt  and  5  members  received  falarics  a- 

iutiog  to  jt,iojh;  aboard  of  cufloms  at  Cal- 

1,  the  lalarics  of  which,  to  3  officers,  were 

70I. ;  a  new  committee  of  revenue,  of  5  per- 

,  who  received  47»35cl.  annually;  an  agent 

iailcr  at  Fort  William,  whofe  average  profits 

c  i5>97oL  a-ypar;  befidcs  9200I.  per  annum  as 

•mafter  ;  a  committee  of  grain,  whofe  falaries 

X4*iool.  a-year;  paymaAers  of  forces,  who 

*ve  431670I.  per  annum ;  a  paymaAer  and  ac- 

Qtant  at  Luc^now,  who  has  7640I.  a-ycar.    A 

7  of  4i8ol.  to  a  rcfident  at  Goa,  where  there 

fr  <waj  a  rcfidont ;  and  (ahries  to  chaplains, 

rged  to  the  company  of  10,42 SI.  though  tJbere 

ot  a  cburcJb  in  all  Bengal  ^  be  (ides  an  innumer- 

t  muhitade  of  infenor  officers  and  agenti» 

»fc  profits  are  immoderate.    He  therefore  mo- 

,  **  That  a  (tatement  be  lai4  before  the  houfe» 

the  (aUries  ^nd  emoluments  of  the  officers  of 

inue  ia  Bengal^    in  1776,  1781,  and  1783 
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"^ignky  t^tbefaldm bob.'*  The  court  of  direa«rt 
in  confcquencc  of  the  iruft  repofcd  in  tbem,  pw 
pared  orders  to  be  fent  to  their  council  at  Ma- 
drafs,  in  which,  after  ftating  the  fufpkrious  cii^ 
cumftances  under  which  many  of  the  debts  ap- 
peared to  have  been  contradled,  they  direA  thero^ 
in  obedience  to  the  pofitivc  injundtioos  of  the  ad« 
to  proceed  to  a  complete  inveftigation  of  their  na- 
ture and  origin.  Thefe  orders,  however,  were 
rejedcd  by  the  board  of  control,  and  a  new  let- 
ter drawn  up>  in  which  the  claims  of  the  creditors 
were  all^  with  fome  little  limitation,  eftablifliedt 
and  a  fund  for  their  difcharge  affigncd  out  of  the 
revenues  ot  the  Camatic.  Thcfc  orders  were 
publicly  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  nabob's  credi* 
tprs  in  England  ;  and  on  tliis  ground,  the  £.  of 
Carlifle  moved,  "  That  thare  be  laid  before  the 
boufe  copies  or  cxtrads  of  all  letters  or  order* 
iflTued  by  the  court  of  directors,  in  ourfuance  of 
the  injun^ions  in  the  regulating  adl.  The  dan- 
gerous confeouenceSf  of  fuifi^ring  the  board  of  con^^ 
trol  to  fupertcde  the  authority  of  an  aft  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  fufpidous  circumftance  of  its  clan- 
deftinely  interfering  in  an  enormous  money  tranf- 
a<^tion,  the  management  of  which  was  delegated 
by  the  ad  to  other  perfons,  were  itrongly  urged 
by  the  noble  mover,  and  by  lord  V.  Stormont* 
Lord  Loughborough  infifted,  that  even  allowing 
the  board  of  control  not  to  have  been  euilty  of  aa 
arbitrary  alTumption  of  power,  yet  their  orders 
authorize  tranfadtioas  of  a  moft  corrupt  and  nefa^ 
rious  nature,  highly  injurious  to  the  conipany^ 
and  ruinous  to  the  country.  Lords  Sydney,  Wal* 
fingham,  and  lord  chancellor  oppofed  the  motion  ; 
and  lord  Rawdon  was  afraid  the  papers  called  for 
might  convey  dangerous  information  to  our  ene- 
mies. The  motion  was  rejeded  without  a  divi« 
fion.  On  the  28th  a  fimilar  motion  was  made  by 
Mr  Fox,  in  the  boufe  of  commons,  when  Mr  Dun- 


►«»««-   •«■   w|:u^«ti«     III    177U,    «7««|    «Miu    17031      XTAr  ro*,  in  luc  uuuic  oi  tuuiiHuii»,  wutu  *»xr  A-#uii- 

b  a  probable  eft'tnite  of  the  expenfltture  from     das  himfelf  oppofed  it,  and  defended  the  board  of 


b  April  17841  to  i6th  May  1785.  The  motion, 
r  fome  oppoficion  firom  major  Scott  and  Mr 
:»  was  agreed  to.  On  the  x8th  Feb.  the  E.  of 
lifle  made  a  nootion  in  the  houie  of  lords,  re- 
^iog  the  nibob  of  Arcot's  debt.  So  early  at 
ril  1781,  Idr  Dundas,  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
ft»»  had  moved  a  refolution  relative  to  the  fuf- 
ous  nature  of  thefe  debts,  and  their  mifchievous 
aencc  upon  the  government  of  the  Carn<itic.  In 
Fox's  India  bill  {§  ii7.)thenewcommiflioner» 
c  (iircdted  to  examine  into  the  origin  and  jufticc 
htfc  claims,  and  a  cautionary  claufe  was  iufert- 

to  forbid  in  future  any  of  the  company's  fer- 
t^  from  acquiring  roortapcs,or  havtngany  pecu- 
"jr  tranfadions  with  the  Indian  priiices.    In  Mr 

*  bill,  paflTed  in  laft  feflion,  (J  114,)  the  caH- 
lary  claufe  was  omitted,  and  the  examination 
the  nature  of  the  debU  left  to  the  dircdo^s. 


control,  infixing  that  they  are  enabled  by  a  claufe 
in  the  a^,  to  originate  orders  in  cafes  of  ui^nt 
neceility,  4nd  tranfmit  them  to  India.  He  alfo 
juflifieJ  the  debts  themfelves,  and  cautioned  the 
houfe  not  to  imbibe  prejudices  againft  a  board  of 
control  but  newly  inftituted.  Mr  Smith,  chairman 
of  the  court  of  direAors,  admitted  that  fome  debts* 
ordered  by  the  board  to  be  paid,  wer»  juftr  but 
that  others  were  of  a  very  different  compleximu 
Mr  Burke,  in  a  lone  and  eloquent  oration,  entered 
fully  into  the  fubjea.  He  contended,  that  the 
board  of  control  had  no  right  to  intermeddle  in 
the  bufinefs  ;  but  even  admitting  fuch  right,  Ihtj 
were  bound  to  make  the  fame  inquiries  as  the  di« 
relators :  After  fome  fevere  remarks  on  "Mr  Pitt'a 
narrow  policy,  in  attempting,  by  a  rigid  inquifi* 
tion  into  fees  of  o^ce,  to  fquecze  the  laborious 
ill  paid  drudges  of  Englilh  levenue,  while  he  wa» 


» tar  as  the  materials  they  arc  in  poiFcilion  of    lavifhing  millions  without  examination,  on  thofc 
11  enable  them  to  do :"  And  it  was  cuaded,  -        -   -  -        - 

i^t  they  Ihall  give  fuch  or  Jen  to  tUir  prefiden- 
^d/erxQtits  abroad^  for  compUating  the  ini^ejii- 
»««  thereof,  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  ihall  re- 


iwe ;  and,  f^j.  eflahiyhlng  in  ancert  ivUh  the 
■  "^r^f^^f^^ufor  the  di/cbarge  of  tboje  Jtbtj 
K-h  (lull  appear  juaiy  due,  as  (hall  be  con- 
f  ^«th  the  righU  of  the  faid  united  company, 
>«cunty  of  the  crcditorsi  and  (be  bonguramL 


who  never  ferved  the  public  in  any  honed  occu- 
pation at  all,"  he  Hated,  that  *<  ever  fince  the 
eftabliihment  of  the  Britilh  power  in  India,  Ma- 
dras and  its  dependendes ,  which,  before  that  time 
were  among  the  moft  flourifhing  territories  of  A  Ha, 
hid  wafled  away  and  declined  fo  much,  that  in 
r77ft  not  a  fingle  merchant  of  eminence  was  to 
be  found  in  the  wboie  country.    During  this  pe- 

rioi 
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fiod  of  decay,  near  a  million  had  been  drawn 
from  it  annually  by  Englifti  gentlemen,  on  their 
own  private  account  only.  Mean  time  the  nabob 
bad  contracted  a  debt  with  the  company's  fer- 
vants,  to  the  amount  of  88o»oool. ;  which,  in  rjSj, 
"was  fettled  at  lo  per  cent  intereft :  one  million 
flcrling  had  been  lent  by  Bntifh  fubjedts  to  the 
merchants  of  Canton,  in  China,  at  24  per  cent.  In 
1 777,  a  id  debt  of  2,400,000!.  and  a  3d  of  i6o,oool. 
called  the  cavalry  debt^  were  fettled  by  the  nabob 
of  Arcot  at  12  per  cent.  The  whole  of  thcfe  4 
capitals,  amounting  to  4,440,0001.  produced  an- 
nuities of  623,000!,  ayear,  more  than  one  half  of 
which  (lood  chargeable  on  the  puWic  revenues  of 
the  Camatic.  Thefc  annuities,  equal  to  the  re- 
venues of  a  kingdom,  were  porfcflcd  by  a  few  in- 
dividuals of  no  confequence,  lituation,  or  profcf- 
fion."  As  one  proof  among  many,  that  thefc  fums, 
if  lent  at  all,  (and  if  not  lent,  the  tranfai^ion  was 
not  a  contract,  but  a  ^aud,)  were  not  property 
legally  acquired,  but  finil^  Mr  Burke  quoted  a 
paiTage  of  a  letter  written  by  the  nabob  to  the 
directors : — "  Your  fervanti  have  no  trade  in  tbi'j 
country^  neither  do  you  pay  them  high  *wages  ;  yet 
in  a  few  years  they  return  to  ingiand  <witb  many  lacks 
^f  pagodas »  How  can  you  or  1  account  for  fuch 
immenfe  fortunes,  acquired  in  fo  ihort  a  time, 
without  any  vifible  means  of  getting  them  V* — 
"  Either  way,  therefore,  Mr  Ruiite  infiiled,  if 
light  enough  could  not  be  fumifhed  to  authorize 
a  full  condemnation  of  thcfe  demands,  they  ought 
to  be  left  to  the  parties,  who  belt  underftood 
them."—."  But  (added  Mr  Burke)  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  fide  know,  ftnd  they  dare  not  xontra- 
di8  me^  that  the  nabob  and  his  creditors  arc  not 
adverfaries,  but  collufive  parties;  and  that  the 
whole  tranfa^ion  is  under  a  falfe  colour  and  falfe 
names.  The  litigation  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been^ 
between  their  rapacity  and  his  hoarded  riches. 
No ;  it  is  between  him  combining  on  one  fide,  and 
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bers  engaged  to  pay  bn  caralry  in  biSt  \B^ik\ 
4  monfis,  for  wliich  they  immediately  gix  ;^h 
one  per  cent  per  month,  and  the  receipt  of  iia 
ritorial  revenue  for  that  purpofe  was  affigncii  tki 
Inftead  of  4  mdntlis,  it  was  a  years  be^tk^ 
valry's  arrears  were  paid;  wh^aict,  a<i^y«iT 
the  revenue  all  this  time,  it  is  prcbabte  ibtr  pi 
off  the  nabob's  troops  with  bis*  own  oioocy.  i 
to  tlic  confolidatrd  debt  of  1777,  tboii^  if' 
fluence  obtained  a  prote<5lor,  it  had  notplaS 
lity  to  find  an  advocate.  If  errr  a  traofedioacsf" 
for  invef^igation,  it  was  this.  The  demand,  x^ 
rent  accounts,  rofe  from  ff,5oo,ooc^tos«4oc. 
principal.     Tlie '  proprietors  never  appcarci 
fame  in  any  two  lifls.    In  17S1,  the  ngem^itr 
creditors,  werewilffng  to  (Irikc  off  15 -per 
from  the  capital  of  a  great  p»rt  of  tbU  dtk. 
was  propofed  by  tho*e  who  knew  the  tnjR  i2;| 
of  the  debt,   and  how  little  tavoor  il  otr? 
But  what  corrupt  men,  in  their  fanzine 
had  not  the  confidence  to  propo^  they  ii 
chanceHor  of  the  exchequer  hardy  csoegb  to 
dcrtake.     He  has  replaced  the  ^5  percent,  vj 
they  had  abandoned  in  confcious  tcrnv.  Meiu 
cutting  off  the  intereft,  he  has  aiided  tk «) 
growth  of  4  years  ufury  of  xa  per  ccBt  lo  Ik ' 
overgrown  principal  c  and  has  a^inft  gnfted 
this  ftock  a  perpetual  annuity  <^  6  per  ceoc, 
take  {^ace  iVom  1781.    «<  All  the  ads  iimIb 
ments,  (added  Mr  Burke,)  of  the  records  of 
lation  \  the  confolidated  corruption  of  agis; 
patterns  of  exemplary  plunder  in  the  berw 
6f  Itoman  iniquity,  never  equalled  the 
corruption  of  this  fiaglc  ad-     Never  did 
in  all  the  infolent  prodigality  of  deipoti^ 
out  to  his  prxtbrian  guards  a  donatioa  fit  m 
named  with  the  largefs  ihowered  down  % 
bounty  of  our  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  os 
band  of  his  Indian  fepoys."  Mr  INike  next 
the  attention  of  the  houfe  to  the  rumed 


the  public  revenues  and  mifetable  inhabitants  of   of  t6e  country ;  entered  iato  a  Itateof  the  n 


a  ruined  country  on  the  other.  Thcfe  are  the  real 
plaintiffs  and  defendants  in  this  fnit.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  from  tieafuries  and  mines,  but  from  the 
food  of  your  unpaid  armies,  from  the  blood  twith- 
held  from  the  veins^  and  ^wbipt  out  of  the  bach^  of 
the  moft  miferable  of  men,  that  we  are  to  pam- 
per extortion,  ufury,  and  peculation,  under  the 
falfe  names  of  debtors  and  creditors  of  flate." 
Mr  Burke  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  parti- 
cular grounds  of  thcfe  debts.  The  loan  of  1 767,  he 
allowed  to  ftand  the  faireft  of  the  whole,  and  that 
he  could  conv'tS  it  of  nothing  worfe  than  the  moft 
enormous  ufury.  The  fum  originally  bore  36  per 
cent ;  afterwards,  it  was  reduced  to  15  and  to ; 
where  it  remained,  the  intereft  being  all  along 


politics  of  the  Carnatic,  and  the  cau&t  of  tbc 
with  Hyder  All ;  defcnbed  iu  defolxtiog  rif^ 
while  it  raged  for  18  months  without  io^nBiS 
from  Madras  to  Tanjore ;  and  the  redouM^ 
rors  of  the  famine  that  cnfned,  infomuch  a* 
when  the  Britlfh   armies  traverfcd  tbe  cx^ 
provinces  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  diieito» 
in  their  whole  march  they  did  not  fct  one  sa, 
woman,  child,  or  four-footed  beaft  of  aiy  ^ 
fcription!  And  what  (added  he)  would  atirtoos 
and  enlightend  miniftry  do,  on  the  view  d  ^ 
ruins — of  fuch  a  chafm  of  defolatioo  as  jra»a^ 
in  the  naidft  of  thofc  once  flouriihing  coonnvi. 
—They  would  have  reduced  their  moft  w«fi*^ 
eftabliihmenis ;  they  would  have  fufpentM  ^ 


added  to  the  principal,  till  at  laft  tbe  confolidated    jufteft  payments ;  they  would  have  cmplo^  ^ 


fum  was  fixed  by  the  company  at  10  per  cent. 
Hence  he  doubted,  whether  for  this  debt  of 
880,000!.  the  nabob  ever  faw  ioo,oool.  in  real 
money.  The  cavalry  debt  was  contra^ ed  by  the 
ufurpcd  power  of  thofc  perfons,  who  had  rebel  li- 
eu fly,  in  conjun«51ion  with  the  nabob,  overturned 

the  lawful  government  of  Madras,  in  1777;  and     -  - —  , „ — -  — ^ 

the  delinquents,  to  fecure  a  party  to  fuppurt  them,  fane  unhallowed  paws  from  this  holy  wofk;  tw 
dealt  jobs  about  lo  all  who  would  accept  of  liicm.  would  have , proclaimed  with  a  vwcc  tHatO"^ 
Of  this  loan,  he  ajfo  doubted  if  the  nabob  had  make  itfelf  heard,  that  on  every  countrf  I^^ 
ever  received  a  Ihilling.   The  EngUlh  money-job-   creditor  i«  the  pht^b^s  that  this  wigiaal  w^ 
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very  (hilling  derived  from  the  produ^ve  pafA 
to  re-animate  the  powers  of  the  unprodo^ 
While  performing  this  fundamental  duty  to  j* 
tice  and  humanity,  they  would  have  orderctl  w 
coi  p8  of  fiditious  creditors,  whofe  crimes  v& 
their  claims  to  keep  an  awful  diftance,  to  Sc£< 
their  inaufpicious  tongues,  to  hold  off  thdf  ?*»• 


E    N    C  (    ^5ii    >  E    N    O 

cfnim  fupcrfcdct  every  other  demand  Tbi*  integrity,  fpiHt  or  manlincfs  in  the  peopte/  trto. 
lat  a  wile  and  virtuous  miniftry  would  have  drag  out  a  precarious  and  degraded  exiftcnce,  utt- 
and  faid.  They  would  thus  have  laid  a  fo-  <icr  fuch  a  (yftcm  of  outrage  upon  human  nature* 
DundatioR  for  future  opulence  and  fticngth.  The  minifters  had  renewed  the  company's  old  or- 
der againA  contra^ing  private  debts.   They  begia 


00  this  grand  point  of  the  reftoration  of  the 
try,  there  i»  not  one  fyUable  in  the  corref- 
lence  of  the  minifters.     They  felt  nothing 

1  land  defolated  by  fire,  fovqrd,  and  famine ; 
fympathies  took  another  dire^ion^  they 
touched    with   pity   for  bribery,   fo  long 

ented  with  a  iruitlefs  itching  of  its  pakps ; 

bowels  yearned  for  ufury,  that  had  long 
•d  its  monthly  harveft ;  they  felt  for  pecula- 

which  had  been  for  fo  m^ny  years  raking  in 
luft  of  an  empty  trea^iry  ;  they  were  mcked 
compafiion  for  rapine  wd  opprc(I>on,  licking 

dry,  parched,  unbl^dy  jaws.  Thefe  were 
)bje^s  of  their  foftcitudc."  Mr  Burke  next 
lined  the  (late  of  the  net  revenue,  the  whole 
hich,  he  faid,  amountedj  in  17^2,  only  to 
000 1,  nearly  the  fum  allotted  by  miniftera  to 

creatures  the  private  creditors.  As  to  the 
ic  debt,  nothing  was  provided  for  it,  bnt  an 
tual  furphis,  to  be  (hared  with  one  clafs  of 
private  demands  d^tci  fiitisfying  the  two  Rrft 
es.  Never  was  there  a  more  (hamefiil  poft- 
ng  of  a  public  demand,  which,  by  the  prac- 
of  all  nations,  fuperfedes  every  private  claim, 
he  mode  of  fettling  between  the  nabob  and 
company,r  the  public  and  private  debts  are 
e  to  play  into  each  other's  bands  a  game  of 


i>y  rewarding  the  violation  of  the  ancient  law; 
They  then  gravely  re-cna^  thofe  provifionp,  for. 
the  breach  of  which  they  had  given  bounties ;  and 
they  conclude  with  .potitive  dire^ions  for  again  • 
contracting  the  debts  they  prohibit.  They  order 
the  nabob  to  allot  ^SOfOooi.  a-year  aa  a  fimd  for 
paying  the  debts  before  us.  Fcfr  the  pun^ual  pay- 
ment of  this  annuity  they  order  h4m  to  give  foucar» 
fecurity.  Thefe  ibucan  are  no  other  than  the  cre- 
ditors themfelves,  who  thus  become  creditors  a- 
gain  on  a  new  account,  and  receive  an  addition^ 
24  per  cent  for  condefcending  to  take  the  countiy 
in  mortgage,  and  being  fecurity  to  tbemfelves  f{  r 
their  o*tun  elainuJ*  Mr  Burke,  after  fome  obfe  - 
rations  on  the  motives  to  this  fhameful  condu^  > . 
and  on  Mr  P.  Ben  field,  the  man  in  whofe  favour 
aO  thefe  rules  had  been  violated,  concluded  witli 
fayingr— "  If  the  fcene  on  the  other  fide  of  tic 
globe,  which  tempts,  invites, — almoft  compefa, 
to  tyranny  and  rapine,  be  not  in(peded  with  t(e 
eye  of  a  fcvere  and  unremitting  vigilance,  difgra^e 
and  de(tru6ion  muft  enfue.  For  one,  the  wo((t 
event  of  this  day,  though  it  may  dgei^,  (hall  npt 
fnbdue  me.  The  call  upon  us  is  authotitatituc. 
Let  who  will  (brink  back,  I  (hall  be  found  at  i^y 
poft.    Baffied,  difeountenanced,  iubdued,  difcre- 


r  perdition  to  the  unhappy  natives.    The  na-    dited,  as  the  caufe  of  juitice  and  humanity  is,  ^t 


falls  into  an  arrcar  to  the  company.  The 
idcncy  preffes  for  payment.  The  nabob  an- 
1  "  I  have  no  nwney."— "  Good :  But  the 
\rs  (bankers,)  will  fupply  you  on  the  mort- 
:  of  your  territories.**  Then  fteps  forward 
t  Paul  Benfield^  and,  from  his  grateful  compaf- 
to  the  nabob,  and  his  filial  regard  to  the  conv 
f,  unkKks  the  treafiires  of  his  virtuosu  induf- 
and  for  14  or  36  per  cent,  on  a  mortgage  of 
territorial  revenue,  becomes  fecurity  to  the 
pany  for  the  nabob's  arrears  In  coniequence 
Ms  doable  gamcf  the  whole  Camatic  has,  at 
time  or  other,  been  covered  with  thefe  locuiks, 
£ngli(h  foucars.  During  tbeie  operations, 
t  a  fcene  has  that  country  exhibited  F  The  u- 
Mjft  European  aflignee  foper(«dcs  the  nabob's 
ft  farmer  of  the  revenue ;  the  farmer  flies  to 
nabob  to  claim  hia  bargain ;  while  his  fervantft 
muT  for  wayet,  and  his  fokliers  mutiny  for 
The  nr>ortgage  to  the  European  a(fignee  is 
1  refumed,  and  the  native  farmer  replaced,—* 


will  be  only  the  dearer  to  me.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, (hall  at.any  time  bring  before  yon  an^  thiqg 
towards  the  relief  of  our  diftreffed  fellow  citizens 
if)  India,  and  towards  a  fubverlion  of  the  prefeat 
rooff  corrupt  and  oppre(5ve  fy(tem^  for  its  govern- 
ment, in  mc  (hall  &nd  a  weak,  I  am  afraid,  but 
a  (leady,  rarneit  and  faithful  a(Eftant."— The  mo- 
tion, however,  was  reje^ed  by  a  majority  of  194 
to  97. 

(ii6.)EnGLA1*D,  HISTO&Y  OF.--CaMMERCtAL> 
INTERCOURSE  WITH  IRELAND;  MrPlTT's  NEW 
REFORM    BILL,   AND  PLAN    FOR  REDUCING  THB. 

NATfONAL  DEBT,  8cc.  On  the  lid  Feb.  Mr  Pitt 
moved,  that  the  propolitions  laid  before  the  Irilb 
parliament  by  Mr  Orde,  ((ee  Irelamd,)  for  ad- 
jufting  the  intercourfe  between  Britain  and  Ireland 
be  read;  after  which  he  remarked  ihe  illiberal 
treatment  of  Great  Britain  to  her  h&tr  kingdom 
in  former  times,  and  inveighed  much  againft  that 
narrow  fpirit  whfch  tended  to  exalt  or  enrich  one 
people  of  the  fanne  empire,  at  the  expence  of  ano- 


n  to  be  removed  on  the  new  clamour  of  the    ther.   After  obviating  many  objedions  10  the  pro- 


opean  a(fignee.  Every  man  of  rank  and  land- 
ortunc  being  looK  (wee  extinguKhed,  the  re- 
aing  mifcrable  /afi  cultivator,  who  growj  to 
foil,  after  having  his  back  fcored  by  the  far- 

>  has  it  again  flayed  by  the  aflfignee ;  and  i& 
W  by  a  ravenous,  becaufc  a  (hort- lived,  (iic- 
^on  of  claimants,  laihed  from  oppreflbr  to  op- 
Tor,  whUft  a  drop  of  blood  is  left  as  the  means 
rttorting  a  fingle  grain  of  com.  Par  from 
^i»Sf  (Mr  Burke  added,}  be  did  not  reach  the 

>  nor  approach,  it.  This  tyrannous  exadion 
ught  on  (ervile  concealment,  and  that  again 
cd  forth  tyrannous  coercion ;— till  nothing  of 
»n»ty  was  left  in  the  govcromcot  |  no  trace  of 


pofltions,  he  nooved  a  reiblution,  •<  That  it  i» 
highly  important,  and  for  the  general  intereft  of 
the  BritiOi  empire,  that  an  intcrcourfe  be  finally 
icttled  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  equal 
terms;  and  that  each  country  (hoiild  have  a  like 
participation  of  trade,  on  Ireland  fecuring  that 
(he  will  pay,  in  proportion  to  her  growing  wealth, 
foch  (hare  of  the  public  expence,  as  may  artfe 
from  the  furptus  of  her  revenue  in  time  of  peace." 
Mr  Marfham  thought  Britain  for  7  years  pa(t  had 
been  giving  too  much  Lord  North  protefted  a- 
gainft  a  tuU  participation  of  our  trade  with  Ire- 
land. Mr  Demplicr  approved  of  the  propofitions 
as  jufty  and  Mr  Fox  fpoke  chiefly  agaio^  begiiu 
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tillig  tBe  tefiiteft  in  Ifdfttid.    OA  tii«  3d  M;)rch,    that  it  wm  iTdt  called  for  tf  the  pff^ine 
Mf  Pitt  brought  torwanl  the  propofitions,  which    nor  in  particu(;ir  by  the  unreprrfentci  hr|(t 
#efe  obje^ed  to  bf  Sir  W.  Cunningham,  as  hurt-  *  and  cides,  which  had  the  btH  right  tocb*. 


fal  to  the  Fanded  idfereft  of  Scotland,  and  ruinous 
t6  the  corn  trade  and  tarmctn.  On  the  Sth  a  pe- 
tition from  the  inhabitants  of  Olafj^ow  tras  pre- 
lentcd  by  the  lord  advocate  agatnft  them  ;  as  well 
as  ftom  MancheAer,  Liverpool,  and  feveral  other 
t<y«ms  in  England.  A  petition  likewife  from 
Manchefter,  Warrington,  and  fome  other  towns 
in  Lancaffttre  and  Che(hire,  fabfcribed  bj  8a,ooo 
perfons,  was  prefented  by  Mr  Stanley,  again  ft 
tBe  late  tax  on  fu (tains,  caHicoes,  &c.  which, 
titter  examining  witnefles  on  the  IbbjeA.  was  re- 
peaM.  hi  the  courfe  of  receiving  thefe  various 
petftionSf  it  was  agreed  to  revive  the  a^  of  1689, 
againft  receiving  any  petition  not  l\ibrcribed  by  all 
the  petttiottera*  On  the  8th  April,  in  a  committee 
on  the  lift  Scots  diftillery  ai^,  gen.  Murray  In  the 
clBrir,  the  marquis  of  Graham  (tafed,  that  the  i^e* 
gtiUtions  in  that  a6t  had  been  found  oppreffive 
and  bordedfome ;  and  propofed  3  refolutions  as 
tfte  ground  of  a  new  bin ;  which  being  agreed  to, 
tod  reported  on  the  nth  they  were  approved  by 
the  houfe  and  the  bill  ordered  in.  Mr  Fitt,  on 
the  x8th  April,  once  more  brought  forward  the 
popular  fubje^  of  a  pariiamentary  reform.  Ha- 
ving formeriy  pledged  himlelf  to  exert  all  his  offi- 
cial freight  in  fsivour  of  it,  he  now  employed  his 
utmoft  abilities  in  recommending  it  to  the  4ioufe; 
and  after  a  fpeech  of  near  3  hours,  moved,  <<  That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  re- 
pt^entation  of  the  people  of  England  in  parlia- 
xA^nt."  The  plan  he  now  propofed  was  founded 
on  the  (ame  pnnciples  with  his  rormer  one,  [f  113.) 
but  diffefrd  in  feveral  particulars.  He  propofed 
to  transfer  the  right  of  de^on  from  36  of  (\ich 
boroughs,  as  had  already  fallen,  or  were  falling*, 
into  decay,  to  the  counties,  and  to  fucfa  chief 
towns  arid  cities  as  were  not  itprefented :  That  a 
fund  fhould  be  provided  for  giving  the  owi>crB 
and  holder*  of  fuch  dtst-anchifed  borou^s,  an 
appreciated  compenfation :  That  the  takmg  this 
cdmpenfation  (hould  be  a  voluntarr  a6t  of  the 
proprietor ;  and  if  not  now  acceptedf  the  mbnej 
(hould  be  laid  out  at  compound  intereft,  until  it 
become  an  iff^JHble  bait  to  fuch  proprietors.  He 
alfo  propofed  to  extend  the  right  of  voting  for 
knights  of  the  (hire  to  copy-holders.  Mr  Pox  ap- 
proved of  the  fpirit  of  the  motion,  but  obje^ed 
to  the  itiode,  particularly  the  punbaftng  of  the 
boronghs;  though  he  was  not  againft  transferring 
the  right  of  eleding  rcprefcntatives  from  them  to 
the  eonnties)  and  chief  towns  and  cities.  The 
(frincipal  arguments  in  favour  of  a  reform  were 
derivexi  from  the  prcfent  partial  and  dcfeftive  re- 
prcfentation  of  the  kingdom  at  large.  It  was  ar>* 
gued,  that  an  a^ivci  reforming  and  regulating 
{Srtncipte,  which  kept  pace  with  the  alterations  in 
the  Hate,  was  neceflkry  to  prefervc  the  conftitu- 
tion  in  its  Itrength  and  vigour :  That  as  any  part 
of  the  conftitution  decayed,  it  had  always  been 
the  wifdom  of  the  legiftature  to  renovate  and  re- 
rtore  it,  by  fuch  noeans  as  were  mod  likely  to  an- 
fwer  the  end  propofed :  and  tliat  hence  had  arifen 
the  freqcrent  sStcralions  thn  had  taken  place,  with 
rts*rd  to  rcprcfcntation,  both  before  and  at  the 
re voluUdn.  The  chief  obje^ieos^oA  refonxii  were' 


benefit  of  fuch  a>meaiitre :  That  tf  laeovftoeil 
name  of  reform  were  oiloe  introdwrfd,  mA 
minds  differed  fo  much  on  the  ful^,  ^^H 
could  know  to  what  extern  they  migfat  be  cnrri 
That  what  were  called  r^ten  6orot^  wert  m 
reprefented  4^  gentlen^n  who  had  the  pm 
(take  in  the  country,  and  coofs^uently  «-« i 
mach  interefted  in  its  v^lfare,  and  that  4 1 
confHtutfon,  as  any  other  reprciMati«tS|  JiM 
foever  nuntter  they  wete  chofoi,  coflld  1^:  m 
in  fine,  that  while  the  rifhts  and  tibnticf  (^  i 
people  were  fecare  under  the  prefent  rrprrica 
tion,  it  was  haz»dotis  to  make  any  alSfriN 
The  motion,  after  many  extraneous  argesoi 
and  moch  perfonal  animoBty  on  both  fides  n 
negatived,  by  t4B  againft  ry^. — ^Previoai  tarn 
opening  of  tke  budffet,  Mr  PfU  c^ed  tM  m 
tlon  or  the  houfe  to  the  national  isaictK j 
wbicfa  he  gave  a  very  favourable  view,  ftmm 
iricreaft  of  tbe  revenue  both  from  Cb^otd  soda 
taxes.  The  i^hole  of  the  pubttc  Lfptatlkuulj 
eftiraated  at  x4>4oo,oool.  p^amnua:  Ben 
gave  a  comparative  (latement  of  the  P*^o^*n 
the  taxes  ending  ^h  Jan.  and  5th  Aprfl  itUH 
of  thofe  ending  at  the  fame  periods  in  jtis  i  n 
firft  of  thefe  he  ftated  at  9,585,0001.;  tkiid 
2,198,000!. ;  the  3d  at  2,738,000 1. ;  and  the  J 
at  3,066,0001.  from  the  increatkd  pmtoj 
the  taxes  in  theib  quartersy  be  made  v^awdid^ 
dilations  on  their  probable  amoimt  foribr M 
year ;  the  higheft  of  which  he  ftated  at  rstfoofsdj 
and  the  loweft  at  it,ooo,ooot.  per  asmuiB.  ^ 
produce  of  the  taxes,  fuppofing  them  to  m 
tinue  ftationary,  would,  on  the  average  of  4 
laft  quarter,  amount  to  ift,t64,ccx>L  TbeH 
and  malt  taie,  2,500,000 1.  ad<ied  to  thb,  «» 
make  14,7641000!.  Hence  he  expeded  ai 
verplos  of  abont  a  mHlioa  aDitoMly,  w¥aA\ 
would  propofe  to  be  appropriated  asafisBl 
ftmd,  to  bt  applied  to  the  dlfchar^e  of  thes^iri 
debt.  As  he  confidered  diiseftimatetobeic^ 
low,  he  congratulated  the  public  on  the  _ 
profoeA.  But  though  be  wifhed  the  kd^ 
connder  the  meafure  now  annofraocd,  he  A^ 
intend  to  pot  it  in  exectitioA  tiH  the  eflfiiisg 
To  afibrd  proper  informatioo«  however,  he 
fed,  that  the  increafe  of  the  aciAmnt  df  tbe 
ftom  1783  to  1784,  be  laid  t>efore  the  boafe. 
calculations,  however,  were  moch  (AjtOe^ 
Mr  Sheridan  doubted  if  the  new  taxes  woiU 
fo  produAive  as  Mr  Pitt  atlmd,  and  taofcd 
there  be  laid  before  the  hooK  the  net  prtdaffi 
tastes  impofed  laft  feifion,  up  totbeUCeftaeci^f 
Mr  Dempfter  congratulated  the  roiBiftt7  8?»* 
plan  of  appropriating  a  fum  to  li^oidate  Ar* 
tionatdebt.  Bttt  he  hoped  this  wotfd  be doo^ 
as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  aby  _"  __ 
and  exempt  from  all  changes  in  aduuuifli^ 
One  miliiotty  he  fkid,  with  cowpoiad  isM 
wonid,  in  50  yeafs,  piy  ctf  i^V^fiim 
fbch  plaft  he  wifhed  to  fee  adopted 
g^te  amount  of  th^  fupplies,  voitctf  in  ' 
Hated  by  Mr  Pitt  at  9,73?i86tl:  Thef^ 
the  new  taxer,  impofM  to  rMf  tSe 
4i'3ioo^h  were  raMe^  aitd-feade  ^^*^*'^^^ 
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gloves,   pawn-brokcrsy  and    the  Tame  prdvifloDs  Oiould  be  adopted  id  If ^hid 

as  may  be  necclfary  in  this  country,  for  fecuriil 


E 

?«,  poft  horfes, 

cb-makers  licenfes^  game  crrti6cates,  bache- 
,  wheel  carriages,  and  attorneys.     Of  thefe 
tax  on  maid  fenrants  and  the  (hop  tax  were 
moft    unpopular.  .  On  the  14th  of   Junet 
oft  the  whole  (hop-kejrpers  of  London  and 
ft  minder,  unanimoufly  expreifed  their  difplea* 
:  at  the  latter,  by  (hutting  the  windows  of 
r  (hops  during  the  whole  day,  ^  well  as  by 
ly  fatiricat  infcriptions  on  the  window  (butters, 
^example  of  London  was  followed  at  Bath, 
tbL  Norwich,  and  many  other  places. — On 
1^  April,  the  lord  advocate  introduced  a 
fbrdimini(hing  the  number  and  increafing  the 
ics  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  feflinn  in 
;Jand.    The  former  branch  of  it,  being  oppo- 
m  the  committee,  on  the  3d  June,  by  lord 
tiand,  Mr  Eden,  auod  Sir  James  Johnftone,  wa« 
idrawn,  and  the  bill  for  tncreafing  their  fala- 
was  pafled  bv  the  houfe.    On  the  iitb  May, 
lri(h  proportions  were  brought  tender  the 
ideration  of  the  houfe,  aird  occafioned  a  num- 
of  warm  debates  from  that  day  to  the  30th 
n  feveral  amendments,  fuggefted  by  oppofl- 
,  were  admitted  by  mtniftry.    On  the  31ft  a 
ifflittee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  lords 
hem,  and  prefent  to  their  lord(hips  the  ao  re-^ 
tions,  to  which  the  houfe  had  agreed,  on  the 
tmercial  intercourie  with  Ireland,  along  with 
evidence.    On  the  17th  June,  Mr  Pitt  moved, 
150,000 1.  l>e  paid  to  the  American  loyalifts, 
art  of  their  claims ;  which  was  agn:ed  to.   On 
3d  June,  the  houik  of  lords  entered  upon  the 
^deration  of   the  Iri(h  commercial  fyftem; 
cb  daily  occupied  their  attention,  and  occa- 
ed  very  warm  debates,  till  the  19th,  when 
ng   made  feveral  amendments,  the  refolu- 
>   Were   returned   for  the   concurrence   of 
boufe  of  connmons.— On  the  45th  Mr  Pitt 
'cd  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty,  which,  after  a 
cnt  debate,  was  agreed  to,  and  prefented  on 
i9th  by^the  lord  chancellor,  the  fpeaker  of 
louieof  commons,  and  members  of  both  hou- 
The  addrefs  reprcfented,  that  the  two  houfes 
"  tatofn  into  their  moft  ferious  confiderattoti 
unportant  fuLjedt  of  the  commercial  intcr- 
^  between  Britain  and  Ireland,  recommeod- 
a  his  majefty's  fpeech,  and  the  refolutions  of 
parllameQt  in  Ireland ;  and  after  a  careful  m- 
ption  of  the  various  qUeftions  arifiiig  out  of 
lohjcd,  bad  come  to  the  refolutions  now  prc- 
fd,  which  they  trufted  would  form  the  bafis 
B  advantageous  and  permanent  iettlement  be* 
»  the  two  kingdoms :   That  they  had  pro* 
M  on  the  foundation  of  the  rights  of  the  par* 
cnt  of  Ireland,  Imt  had  found  it  necelTary  to 
jduce  fome  modifications,  and  to  add  fnch 
"^ns  as  appeared  neceifary  in  e(tabli(hing 
P^^^poded  agreement  as  juft  and  equitable; 
^  fecuring  to  tK3th  countries  thofe  advan- 
•»  to  an  equal  enjoyment  of  which  they  arc 
c  mthled :  That  his  majefty's  fubje^s  in  Ire- 
*  being  fecuncd  in  a  full  participation  of  the 
^  J^^ith  the  Britith  colonies,  oiuft  acknowledge 
loftice  of  their  contlnuhig  to  enjoy  It,  on  the 
'  terms  with  his  fubjeds  in  Of  eat  Britain ; 
*»  the  (hips  and  mariners  of  Ireland,  are  to 
Tlhe  lame  privUMct  With  dlofi»  rf  BriUio^ 
ouVULPiaTlt 


thofe  advantages  excluOvely  to  the  fubjcds  of  the 
empire.  That  this  obje<^  is  e(rentially  cortnc^d 
with  the  maritime  ftrength  of  his  majefty'h  domi- 
nions ;  and  confequently  with  the  fafety  and  prof* 
perity  of  both  Britain  and  Ireland.  That  they 
d^em  it  indifpen(ablc,  that  fuch  pointo  (hould  be 
fecured,  as  may  be  confldered  nece(^ry  to  the 
exiftence  and  duration  of  the  agreements  between 
the  two  countries :  and  they  can  only  be  carried 
into  effe^  by  laws  to  be  pafled  in  the  parliament 
of  Ireland,  which  is  alone  competent  to  bind  hlf 
nriajefty's  fubje(5ls  in  that  kingdom,  whofe  legiQa^ 
tive  rights  they  (hould  ever  hold  as  iacred  as  their 
own."  The  addrefs  concluded,  by  expreifing  their 
*^  tnift,  that,  in  the  whole  of  its  pro^efs,  recipro- 
cal interefts  and  mutual  afirdion  will  infure  that 
fpirit  of  ifnion  fo  neceifary  to  the  great  end  in 
view  ;'*  and  their  "  confidence,  that  the  final  com<* 
pletion  of  the  m^afure,  while  it  tends  to  perpetu<< 
atv  harmony  and  friend(hip  between  the  two  kins;* 
doms,  by  augmenting  their  refources,  uniting  theif 
efforts^  and  confol'idating  their  ftrength^  will  afj 
ford  his  majefty  the  fureft  means  of  dlaUi/hing  a 
kfting  foundation,  in  the  fai^ty,  profperity  and 
glory  of  the  empire.'*  To  this  addreCs  his  majefhr 
returned  a  fuitable  anfwer,  and  on  the  2d  Auguft 
Mr  Pitt  introduced  a  bill  for  the  eommefcial  ar- 
rangement, without  oppofition ;  after  which  botl» 
boufei  adjourned  to  the  27th  Odober. 
(117.)  Enolano,  history  of^-^Parmamsh« 

TaRY    proceedings,   in    I786,  OH   THE    mUTI<« 
NY    B1LL»    PORTlFICATtONS^    MILITIA    ACT,    U 

L£CT|ON  BILLS,  &c«  Years  of  peace,  however 
favourable  to  arts,  fciences,  and  human  ha^U 
ne&,  yet  as  they  afford  no  field  fbr  di()>Iaying  the 
talents  of  the  hero^  fo  they  yield  few  materhil* 
fbr  employing  the  pen  of  the  hiftorian }  uniefti 
when  important  conditutional  ^ueftions  occur  in 
the  fcnate.  The  principal  traniadions  of  the  fuc« 
ceeding  7  years^  from  this  period  to  the  com** 
mencetnent  of  the  prefent  war,  may  therefore  be 
comprifed  in  little  bounds.— Previous  to  the  cum^ 
mencement  of  the  3d  feffion  of  parliament,  the 
French  court  had  iffued  an  edid  prohibiting  the 
&le  of  various  £nglt(b  manufadures  in  that  king- 
dom ;  and  a  Bmilar  edid  had  been  publiihed  by 
the  emperor,  totally  prohibiting  the  importatioo 
of  any  Britilh  goods  into  the  Auftrian  territories^ 
The  lancr  had  been  excited  to  this  meafure  1^ 
Ceruin  articles  in  a  late  treaty  between  the  British 
monarch,  as  cledor  of  Hanover,  and  the  king  of 
Pruflia.  To  couoterad  proceedings  fo  prejudi* 
cial  to  the  trade  of  England,  commercial  treaties 
were  entered  into  with  the  conrts  of  PeteHburgf 
and  Verfailles :  and  Mr  W.  Eden  was  appointed 
envoy  extraordinary  on  the  latter  bu(inefs  on  the 
9th  Dec.  17^5.  This  gentleman  having  been  the 
firft  projedur  of  the  coalition,  and  a  chief  mover 
of  the  ftrong  rcibluttons  againft  Mr  Pitt,  (§  i so# 
I  SI.)  his  acceptance  was  cenfured  as  a  fignd  ex« 
ample  of  political  apoftacy«  Oriental  pditici 
weic  alfo  revived  by  the  return  of  governor  Uaf* 
tings,  as  weH  as  by  petitions  from  the  Engltlh  in4 
habitants  of  India,  agamft  (cveral  claufes  in  M^ 
Pitt's  ad  >  particularly  thofe  which  eftablilbcd  an 
inguifiUoo  into  thcnr  fortunes,  and  took  firooi  thcot 
Q  0  o  •      ,  ,tra 
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frbfby  jury.  Hit  majefty  opened  tht  MSon  on 
the  »4th  Jao.  X786,  with  a  fpeecb  informing  par- 
liainent«  **  that  the  difputca,  which  threatened 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe^  had  been  brought  to 
an  amicable  conclufion;  that  the  growhig  blef- 
fiogt  of  peace  were  experienced  in  the  extenfion 
of  trade,  and  hnprorement  of  the  reventke ;  and 
that  the  refohit^s  of  laft  feffion  had  been  cont- 
mnnicated  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  bnt  that 
no  efiedual  fteps  had  yet  been  taken  to  ikiake  aiiy 
firther  progrefs  in  thact  (alutary  work/'  Among 
the  fubje^s  which  early  engaged  the  altentioa  of 
parliament,  was  a  variation  from  the  ufual  fonl^, 
introduced  into  the  mutiny  bill,  to  make  it  in- 
chide  officers  upon  half  par,  and  by  brevet; 
which  was  objeded  to  in  the  lower  houle  by  Col. 
Fitzpatrick  and  Gen.  Burgoyne,  butpafled  by  7^ 
to  17.  In  the  upper  houfe,  it  was  ftill  more  vio- 
leiitly  oppofed  by  Lords  Stormont,  Loilighbon- 
rougo,  and  Sandwich ;  but  the  amendment  was 
rejcAcd  by  4%  to  iS.  The  next  important  objed 
was  the  plan  of  fortifications,  originally  fuggefttd 
by  the  D.  of  Richmond,  and  now  imroddced  into 
the  houfc  of  commons,  by  Mr  Pitt,  who  moved 
it  as  "  an  eflential  objed  for  the  (afety  of  the 
ftate."  To  prove  its  utility,  Mr  Pitt  «  appealed 
to  our  calamitous  fituation  during  the  Amertcaa 
war:  A  confiderable  part  of  our  fleet  was  confined 
to  our  ports  to  prMcA  our  dock  yards ;  where- 
by we  wafted  out  refources,  and  impaired  our 
ftrength,  without  a  pro(pe^  of  benefit  to  mitigate 
•ur  diftrefs.''  And  he  afked,  **  Was  the  houfe 
lo  ftand  reipQPfible  to  pofterity  for  a  repetition  of 
iimihir  misfortunes  and  dilgrace  ?'*  The  motion 
was  fupported  by  lord  V.  Mabon,  )ord  Hood,  Sir 
C.  Middleton,  captains  Berkley,  Bower,  and  Lut- 
trel,  and  MeflVs  n.  Bfowne  and  Dundas.  It  Was 
oppofed  by  Mr  Baftard,  Sir  W.  Lemon,  general 
Burgoyae,  lord  North,  ebkmel  Barr6,  and  Meffrs 
WaWryn,  Marlham,  Wymfhtm,  Courtney,  Fox, 
and  Sheridan*  The  latter  entered  largely  into  the 

2ueftion,  particularly  as  it  might  aifeA  the  con- 
itutton.  ««  When  we  talk  ((aid  he)  of  a  confti- 
tutional  jealoufy  of  the  milHary  power  of  the 
erown^  what  is  the  objed  of  our  fttipicron  ^  What, 
but  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  kings  to  love  pow- 
er, and  of  armies  to  obey  kings  ?  This  is  doubt* 
lefs  plain  fpeaking  upon  a  delicate  fubje^,  bat  tht 
queftion  demands  it  ^  and  I  cannot  be  fufpe^ed 
of  alluding  either  to  the  prefcnt  monarch  on  the 
throne,  or  to  the  ardky  now  under  his  command. 
But  the  poflible  exigence  of  finifter  intentions  muft 
enter  into  the  miod  of  etery  man  who  admits  an 
argument  on  the  fiibje^.  If  this  were  not  the 
caie,  we  deride  the  wi&lom  of  our  anceilors  tn 
the  provifions  of  the  bill  of  rights,  and  mock  the 
farfutary  rcferve,  with  which  we  annually  entnift 
the  executive  magiftrate  with  the  defence  of  the 
country."  He  concluded  by  advifing  all  fides  of 
the  houfe  **  to  affid  in  defeating  a  mcafarc*  which, 
vndcr  pretence  of  iecuring  our  coafts,  iirikes  at 
the  root  of  our  great  national  defence,  and  at  the 
heart  of  tht  coA ftitution  itfelf."  This  fpeech  ap- 
pears  to  have  had  preat  weight  with  the  houie ; 
lor  the  votes  upon  the  divifion  were  exaAly  equal, 
both  the  ayes  and  the  noes  amounting  to  1671 
a  circumftance  unparalelled  in  the  annals  of  par* 
liaments  and  the  (pcakcr  acquired  oo  UnaU  xp^ 
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plaufe  from  (he  country  gentlemen,  bt  p%^ 
cafting  voice  agaiuft  the  motion.  Mr  ftt,  W 
ever,  on  the  17th  May,  revived  the  qncftoB,!^ 
moving,  "  that  an  eftimatt  of  thccxprDaafW 
port  of  the  plan  of  fortifications,  as  night  ippa 
moft  neceflanry  to  be  carried  into  immedatt »] 
cation,  be  referred  to  a  committee  "  Tk  » 
«ey  necetfary  for  compfctiog  this  modente  ?h, 
he  ftated  at  400,000 1.  But  this  motion  v»^ 
ceived  with  fuch  marked  difippiobaHon  bf  * 
hou&,  that  it  was  withdrawn;  »d  tbe  (ia^ 
only  J9>7*o  1.  voted  on  the  7th  June,  for  vjb^ 
ting  the  new  works  already  bepin  at  Portftwd 
and  Plymouth.  Another  meaiue  of  con6<MI 
confequence  repeatedly  engaged  the  atlatwa 
pariianient,  viai.  the  ameodinent  aid  rtAaSM 
all  the  mtHtia  laws  into  one  aa.  A  bill  far  M 
purpoie,  afte^  repeated  debates  aod  Wd^ 
paflcd  botb  hoofes.  On  the  s^  Vbxf^  ^ 
Marih^kn  introduced  a  bQl  to  exdadc  ^ 
holdtng  phces  m  the  navy  and  ordnana  fi«»j 
ting  at  ele^ions,  which  was  oppofed  bf  Mrll 
lord  Mulgravc,  and  Mcflfrs  Dundas,  Ot* 
Pye,  Drake,  Gafcoyne,  Sir  E.  Dceritif,  »d^ 
C.  Middletoff;  and  fupported  by  MdJnFcL^ 
voife,  Sawbridge,  and  Sheridan  ;  but  rrjeWl 
117  to^.  Though  Mr  Pitt  oppofed  thiibMji 
the  prmcii^e,  that  00  bad  eflfeaa  wetr  ftk  fc«« 
itterierence  in  eledions  of  the  perfootitviig| 
pofed  to  exchidc,  yet  he  fupported  lord  Krf 
bin  for  regulating  cledions,  which  ^w*^"j3 
00  liberal  principles,  and  was  aMb  fiipp«^J 
the  E.  of  Surry,  Sir  Jof.  Mawley,  Sir  ^ 
ben,  &c.  but  oppofed  by  Mtffrs  Yoonf.  ftg 
and  Baftardras  well  as  by  Mr  W.  GrcnraMJ 
ftiled  it  a  fyftem  of  utoptanifm  and  ia/pnom 
lity.  It  was  pafled,  however,  by  a  B»ai^ 
0 J  to  ai,  and  tent  up  to  the  houfe  of  *o^««™ 
It  was  powerfully  recommended  by  its  iw* 
now  E.  of  Sunhopc,  and  foMMjrted  by  i^* 
quia  of  Caermarthcn  and  E.  of  Hopeioo; »« 
it  pafled  the  id  reading  by  a  majority  of  ii»< 
but  was  thrown  out  at  the  tbtrd,  byj? ^^ 
Mr  Pitt  having  on  the  7th  March,  «»«»J^ 
committee  on  the  annual  national  incofflcOT* 
penditure,  their  report  was  laM  befbietfce  Hjw' 
the  aift,  and  copies  delivered  to  the  «^J 
the  17th.  Two  days  after,  Mr  Pitt  op»J 
budget,  by  congratulating  parliament  00  ^F 
fing  profpea  which  the  report  ^^^'^^^^^^Z 
country  had  emerged  from  a  moft  HWortcM 
war,  which  had  added  ftich  an  «nuiia^ 
the  national  debt,  before  immenie,  that  fiff^o* 
ing  nations  elpeaed  we  ihonid  fink  ""^^J 
den.  Inftead  of  this  he  (bowed  by  "^f 
mates,  that  our  refources  were  fiicb,  tW" 
were  not  only  equal  to  the  extraordinary  <k*5 
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without  any  additional  burden  upon  the  P^ 
but  could  aiford  one  million  anni  ** 
ted  (o  a  finking  fimd^  according  —  —  r  ^ 
merly  propofed,  {§  ia6.)  for  redodngt"*^ 
aldebt.  This  lum  he  propofcd  to  be  p^ 
the  hands  of  cotnmiffioners  in  qov^Pj^ 
to  commence  on  the  5th  July,  'T^VJ^JL 
lion,  he  fhowed,  by  Compound  iotertft?  •^ 
In  %S  years,  produce  an  annual  i»fO"*"*^ 
lions.  Mr  Fox,  among  other  <*K^"*!U 
pUoy  Old,  UutaS  ytars  wuU)olom<F°; 
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look  forward  for  its  eflfea,  as  he/ore  that  term 
might  prohabh  baife  another  <war.     On  the 
of  May,  Mr  Sheridan,  after  (bowing  that  the 
ort  of  the  commiHee  hati  been  founded  upon 
icioui  principles,  mored  a  number  of  refolu- 
18,  which  were  all  ncgatiited  witiiout  a  divi- 
.    Mr  Fox  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  if 
lilHon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  commUHoners, 
HI  a  new  loan  is  propofed,  they  (haH  take  a 
ion  of  the  loan,  and  thus  revive  the  bunns  for 
public.    Mr  fttt  congratulated  Mr  Fox  upon 
liberality  of  this  motion,  which  was  unani- 
ifly  agreed  to.    Upon  the  ad  reading  of  tliis 
io  the  4]ppcr  houfe,  lord  Stanhope  moved  an 
ndment,  which,  though  it  met  with  no  fmaM 
aufeirom  lords  Loughborough  and  Stormont, 
fct  afidc  by  a  previous  qucflion.    A  mc0age 
I  the  king  bemg  delivered  to  both  houfes, 
og,  "  That  it  had  not  been  fau«d  poflible  to 
ine  the  cxpences  of  the  civil  iia  within  the 
lal  fum  of  850.C00I.  Mr  Pitt  moved,  that  <♦  a 
be  granted  to  defray  all  incumbrances,  and 
.900,000 1.  lliou)d  remain  Cor  tiu;  annual  ex* 
iKore  of  the  civil  lift ;''  %irtMch,  afecr  ^ome  dc- 
,  wherein  the  motion  was  contrafted  with  Mr 
cc's  bill,  (which  had  ena^ed,  that  ao  debt 
Id  be  incurred  on  the  cIviJ  lift,)  was  agreed 
y  both  houfes,    A  motion  by  Mr  iheridao, 
Hinting  ^I  tax  bills,  v&s  reje^ed  by  119  to 
Many  petitions  were  prcfented,  and  a  mo- 
by  Sir  Watkin  Lewi3  was  made,  for  the  re- 
of  the  (hop  tax,  which  was  fupported  by  Mr 
Sir  Jof,  Mawbey,  Mr  Francis,  ^d  the  meno- 
for  Ixindon,  Ice.  in  confcqucnce  of  which« 
^tt  propofed  federal  mitigationa  of  the  Utt* 
elicve  traders  who  rented  (hops  under  30 V. 
ii  were  afterwards  enadtcd.  The  petitions  ia 
Jr  of  the  haw4(ers  and  pedlars  were  not  fb 
ifeful,  though  ifocir  caufe  was  ably  fupported 
'  the  principles  of  equity  and  philanthropy, 
IrPultcney,  wbo  moved  a  bill  for  the  amend- 
of  the  late  aiS,  (which  granted  to  juftices  of 
c,  a  power  of  impriibniog  perfons  of  this  pro- 
n,)  as  Well  as  by  the  lord  advocate.  Sir  Adam 
afon.  Sir  WaHun  Lewis,  and  M«rrsPowy% 
Jt,    Wyndhani,    Courlenay,    Wilberforce, 
foy,  and  H.  ftrowne.    The  biH  however  was 
«i  by  99  to  49-    On  the  jtb  of  May,  Mr 
noved,  »*  to  transfer  a  part  of  the  duties  on 
I  from  the  cuftoms  to  the  excife."   The  rea- 
c  gave  was,  that  the  revenue  on  foreign  wine 
nfcrior  by  i8o,oool.  to  what  it  was  40  yean 
Mr  Dempfter  recommended  the  utmoft 
w  in  paffing  billt  that  affcaed  the  liberties 
c  fubjea.    Mr  Fox  oppofed  the  bill  on  tbje 
ground,  as  an  experiment  peculiarly  rafti. 
iough  it  was  alfo  oppofed  by  earl  Sorry,  and 
^Sawbridge,  Watfoo,  Conrtenay,  and  She- 
»  Jt  paflcd  by  71  to  31 ;  and  in  the  houfe  of 
without  a  divifion.    In  June,  a  meffage  was 
TO  from  the  king,  recommending  *«  an  en« 
into  the  condition  of  the  woods,  forefts,  &c. 
gjng  to  the  crown,  that  they  might  be  nude 
xluaive  as  poffiblc."   A  bill  was  according. 
>ttght  in,  which  contained  fomc  claufes,  that 
oppoied  in  both  houfes,  but  chieEy  in  the 
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where  they  occafioned  a  divifion  of  18  to 
«w  wrhcrca  pTQtcft  wat  catered  agaioQ  the 


adt,  by  the  D.  of  Portland,  the  earls  of  Sandwich 
and  Cariifle,  Dr  Wilfon  Bp.  of  Briftol,  and  lord 
Loughborough.      The  commiflioners  appointed 
were,  Sir  C.  MiddUjton,  Col.  Call,  and  Mr  A, 
Holdfworth. — ^Mr  Wilberforce  introduced  a  bill 
for  amending  the  criminal  laws,  which  was  fb 
much  approved  in  the  houle  of  commons,  that  it 
paflTed  without  oppofition :  But  in  the  houfe  of 
lords,  it  was  treated  with  the  iitstxt^  invedive  by 
lord  Loughborough,  who,  during  the  abience  of 
lord  Thurlow,  took  the  lead  in  all  {Proceedings  of 
that  a^embly  ;  pleading  the  cauie  of  experience 
againft  innovation,  and  of  liberty  againft  political 
encroachment.    The  bill  was  therefore  rejeded 
without  a  divifion.    On  the  iSth  April,  Mr  Powya 
moved  for  a  bill  to  amend  the  i^uebec  ad,  and  te 
reftorc  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  to  the  Britifh  in- 
habitants of  Canada.    The  motion  was  warmly 
iupported  by  Meflrs  Courtenay  and  Fox;  but  op- 
pofed by  Mr  Pitt«  and  rejedlea  by  68  to  ai.    Se* 
veral  meafures  were  brought  forward  by  Mr  C. 
Jenkinfon,  for  the  improvement  of  the  navtgatiot 
and  commerce  of  Great  Britain;  particularly  witk 
regard  to  ita  fhipping,  fifheries,  &c.  which  were 
agieed  to  withottt  oppofition.    £afi  India  a&irt 
ajfo  occupied  a  good  deal  of  the  attention  of  par^ 
lament  during  ms  fefQon ;  but  we  have  already^ 
defcanted  ^  i^ely  o}9  tbefe  fubjeds,  ($  116-^ 
125.)  that  we  iball  not  here  nefume  them,  farther 
|han  juft  to  mention,  that  Mr  Franoit*  bill,  **  to 
extirpate'*  (as  he  exprefled  it)  ^  the  principal  evils 
out  of  Mr  Pitt's  bill,"  was  rejected  by  moving  a 
previous  qucftion :    That  Mr  Dundas-'a  bill  for 
amending  the  fame  aA,  (which  Mr  Burke  fliledy 
f *  a  full  grown  monfter  of  tyranny'*  in  comparifoA 
of  which,  Mr  Pitt's  biN  was  only  «<  ao  abortion,") 
by  increafuig  the  power  of  the  governor  general* 
was  paffed :  That  an  amendment  mo^ired  upon  it 
by  Mr  Sheridan,  to  /iivide  it  into  two  bills,  the 
one  refpeding  the  political,  and  the  other  the  ju« 
4ictal  government*  was  ad<^pt^ :  and  that  after 
repeated  n>otions  for  papers  on  India  affairs,  the 
refufal  of  fome,  and  produdioo  of  others;  the 
exhibition  of  charges  againfl  Mr  Hastimos  ;  aud 
the  examifiation  of  various  witnefles  on  the  bu- 
fincfd,  grounds  of  impcichment  were  found  agaiuft 
bini,  by  a  majority  of  1 19  to  79.    About  the  dofe 
of  the  feflion,  a  Angular  occun-ence  was  mention* 
•d  in  the  houfe  of  lords.    A  bill  bad  been  intro* 
duc^  relative  to  the  prise  money  obtained  by  the 
capture  of  St  Eoftatiui:  ($  toa^  Lord  Rodney 
Obd,  he  had  lodged  the  papera  of  .the  merchanta 
of  that  iflaod,  in  the  fecretary  of  flate's  office,  aa 
documents  of  treafon  agaioft  them :  but  on  call- 
ing for  them  in  juftification  of  his  conduA,  he 
was  aftontfhed  to  find,  that  they  had  been  carried 
ofi*,  and  we|«  n9  <wbert  to  be  found.    Mr  Knos 
was  called  in  proof  of  this  Mt.    In  confequencc 
of  this,  the  bill  was  rejeded  withoat  a  divifion  { 
and  two  cauCet  for  13,000!.  then  depending  be« 
fore  the  court  of  appodt,  at  the  infUnce  of  MeflTrt 
lindo  and  Ingram,  againf(  lord  Rodney  and  the 
captures  of  St  Euftatius,  were  deckled  againfl  the 
captors  with  full  cofts,  on  the  5tb  July.    On  the 
X  ith  the  (effion  was  ended.    On  the  id  Aug.  Hta 
majefty's  life  was  attempted  by  a  naad  woman, 
named  Margaret  Nicoi/oHt  who  under  pretence  of 
prcieotiDg  a  petition,  made  two  thmlU  at  his  brea't 
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4rHli'  ■  Mife«  both  of  which  fbrhinstfly  faUed 
Bis  reajfdy  with  great  temper  r  xdaimed,— "  I  am 
^Qt  hurt-'-Take  care  of  the  poor  woman  ^Do  not 
Ijurt  her." 

(llS.)  EttOLAMO,  RISTORT  Of. — CoMMIR- 
XIAL  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE.  PARLIAMEN- 
TARY FROCEFDINCS  iw  1787.  On  thc  »6th 
'Bepi.  X986,  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, between  France  and  Great  Britain  was  fign- 
^cd  at  Verfailles.  This  treaty  was  extremely  po- 
pular.  It  was  not  only  very  advantageous  to  Bri- 
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irfoluttont  oti  the  coolblidatkn  of  ^ 
which  were  fo  obvioufly  advaotageoui,  tlsde! 
were  agreed  to  with  hardly  any  debic.  Ik 
Bui^e,  iuftead  of  oppofliig  the  metfiirc,  t^md 
thanks  to  Mr  Pitt  as  the  author  of  it.  Os^ 
7th  May,  Mr  Dundas  opened  what  he  cafirfAr 
hu^get  of  India  §  upon  which  be  moved  feic^R- 
folutions  on  the  ftatc  of  our  revenues  tibcrt,  ife 
after  fomc  oppofition,  were  pafied  withoet  1 4 
vifion.  On  thc  a6th  April,  Mr  Pitt  iatrata 
a  bill  for  firming  the  tax  on  pot  horfes,  as  i » 


revenue.  This  mode  of  colWtion  w»  wpwik 
ted  as  unconftitudonal,  by  oppoBlioA,  bit  lAa 
a  warm  debate,  was  carrwd  by  i6*  to  95.  fti 
vious  to  this  dedfion,  Mr  Fox  moved  a  wpo*  ^ 
the  Oiop  tax ;  which  after  fome  debate,  v»» 


by  the  commons;  aitid  a  new  bill 
which  pa6S:d  both  houfest  Lord  Rawdos  M 
the  attention  of  the  houfc  of  lords  to  the 
tion  with  Spain,  and  moved  a  rcfohitM^ 
proving  o(  it-  He  faid,  that  "  wc  certaiBlf  W 
have  made  a  better  bargain,  than  to  yieW  a  trfa 
land  as  large  as  Portugal,  which  prciloctdaitti 


4ain,  but  feenjed  to  be  the  fruits  of  a  triumph  of    medy  for  the  frauds  committed  in  that  braxl  i 

liberal  fentiments  and  enlarged  views,   over  an-  '^'^' ^"    '  — n-^ck: —  _—  —4^ 

cient  prejudices  and  mercantile  jealoufy.  Its  ge- 
neral principle  was,  to  permit  the  nriutuat  ex- 
change of  t^ftrf  fpccics  of  commodity,  except 
warlike  ftores.    It  proitoiied  to  render  two  of  the 

tnot  civtliaed  nations  in  the  world  mutually  ufe-  jeded  by  183  to  I47'  A  bill  for  anie9&^  ^ 
ful  to  each  other;  and  thus  to  ftrike  oif,  from  thc  laws  relpeding  lotteries  waa  tatrodnced  ^^ 
number  of  prpbabiKties,  whatever  might  involve  niftry,  and  pa^ed  the  houle  of  commons;  ^fe* 
them  in  future  wars.  It  was  recommended  to  ving  been  amended  by  the  lords,  was  tkro«trt 
the  fandioi^  of  parliament  in  his  majefty's  fpeech,    '       *  '  ""  ''"-"* 

at  their  meeting  on  the  14th  Jan.  17S7.  3ut,  in 
the  debate  on  the  addrefs,  and  on  the  lath  Feb. 
(the  day  appointed  for  taking  the  treaty  into  con- 
lideration,)  it  was  cenfured  by  oppoQtion,  both 
«s  to  its  commercial  and    political    tendency. 

French  principles  were  held  forth  as  dangeroue  to    , ^ „   , 

BHtifli  liberty,  Mr  Francis  argued,  *•  that  the  indigQ,logwood,and  fugar,foratradofnifi^ 
nearer  the  two  nations  were  drawn  into  contaA,  and  the  liberty  to  cut  logwood  at  Hoodaw*! 
the  iBore  they  mingled  with  each  other,  the  more  It  was  an  ad  .of  ingratitude,  too,  he  Cnd,  t&^ 
the  morals  and  principles  of  the  Englifh  would  be  liver  up  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mulqoito  fi^  > 
corrupted.  He,  whofe  pMrppfe  was  to  enflave  a  their  old  implacable  enemy.  Lord  Cartta* 
free  people,  always  began  by  corrupting  them,  and  thc  D.  of  Richmond  oppofcd  the  reiSA^ 
An  alliance  between  a  deCpoiig  and  a  limited  mo-  which  w^  defrnded  by  lord  Stormoot,  b^e 
narchy,  the  experience  of  Fngland  ought  to  deter  jeded  by  53  to  17.  Two  conftitutiowl  qs*J 
ys  from.  Nations  which  bordered  on  each  other  refpcding  the  Scots  peerages,  were  faross^  M 
could  never  thoroughly  agree,"  6cc.  *  Mr  Fox  fore  the  lords  during  this  icfl&oa.  The  ift  ^i 
alfo  argued  at  great  length  acainft  the  treaty : —  a  motion  by  lord  V.  Stormont,  that  the  ij 
^«  that  France  was  the  invetertte  and  un^terablt  Abercom  and  D.  of  Qiieenlbery,  who  W  J» 
etiemy  of  Britain  ;  that  the  inceflant  ofajed  of  her  chofcn  of  the  number  of  the  z6  peers,  hy^gkj 
ambition  was  univerial  monarchy,  and  from  us  created  peers  of  Qieat  Bjntain,  thercfay  cm^ 
alone  (he  feared  to  be  traverfed  m  her  purfuit."  fit  as  reprefentatives  of  thc  peerage  of  Scoibsi^ 
Mr  Pitt  laid,  •*  his  mmd  revolted  from  the  fup-  This  motion  was  fupported  by  the  Bp.  cf  W 
pofitiouy  that  qnj  naticm  tould  be  unalterobly  the  da^,  the  earls  of  Hopctoo  and  Fancocbo^:* 
fwemy  t^ another.  It  had  no  foundation  in  hiftory  oppofed  by  lord  Moiton,  but  paiTed  by  5-^JJ 
or  experience.  It  was  a  libel  on  political  fociety,  Thc  id queftion arofe  from  the dedioa ^^^y\\ 
and  fuppofed  thc  cxiftence  of  diabolical  malice  in  Selkirk  and  lord  Kinnaird,  in  tbe  room  <^^n 
our  original  frame.  In  a  commercial  view,  this  berryand  Abercom;  wherein  the  dukes <rfQ«*' 
treaty  would  enrich  this  natiqn.  It  would  bead-  berry  and  Gordon  had  voted  contrary  to  tfec  a 
vantageoBS  to  France,  but  more  fo  to  us.    She    ^  '    '        '              ~      '  "  ..^  ^— . 

gained  for  her.winca,  ^c.  a  great  and  opulent 
market ;  we  did  the  fame  to  a  much  greater  de- 
gree. She  procured  a  market  of  8  millions  of 
grople;  we  one  of  14  Bullions.  France  ^ned  ^^ , 
is  market  for  her  produce  which  employed  (ew  mond,  lords  Thurlow,  Morton,  and  SydwT  , 
bands :  we  for  wxr  manufaQures  which  employed  fopported  by  lords  Kinnaird,  Stomwot,  aei^ 
many  hundred  thoufands.  France  could  nqt  add  marthen ;  and  carried  by  51  to  35.  ^^^ 
above  100,000 1«  to  her  revenue  by  k.  £ngland  afl^irs  again  came  under  the  irriew  of  p*»^* 
would  gain  a  miliion.''  But  our  limits  permit  us  Mr  D^pfter  prefiroted  a  petition  firoA  tk  ^ 
■ot  to  do  juftice  to  the  arguments  on  either  fide,  tiih  inhabitants  of  Fort  William  in  Bc^  ^ 
on  this  important  fubjeA.  Mr  Pitt's  refolutions,  plaining  of  Mr  Pitt's  ad,  in 
approving  of  the.  different  articles  in  thc  treaty, 
wei'e  all  fucceffively  carried  by  Lrgc  majorities  in 
both  houfes.  He  foon  after  moved  to  lower  the 
dutieson  Portugucic,  Spanift),  and  Madeira  wines, 
one  3d  t>elow  thofe  on  French  wines,  which  was 
agreed  to.    On  thc  a6th  Feb.  be  moved  icfcral, 


folution  of  1 709.  Lord  Hopeton  tktffo"  * 
%cd  on  the  i8th  May,  «  That  a  copy  of  t^ 
folution  fljould  be  tranfinitted  to  the  lord  rts* 
of  Scotland,  as  a  rule  for  his  future  P™^^^J?L 
elections :"  which  was  oppofcd  by  thc  D.  <rf  R^ 


piaming  oc  sax  riw  9  «a,  lu  1784*  (p  'Jiju 
the  committee  on  thc  petition  beii^  ^^JJJS  < 
fore  it  was  con&dered,  Mr  Dempfto"  iww^ 
amendment  of  tbe  ad,  in  inreral  paioti»  ps^ 
larly  as  to  thc  reftoration  of  trial  ^i"'!^*^ 
was  negatived  by  xa8  to  ai.  Mr  v^^A 
brought  forward  aoothcr  motkm  for  ^  c^^ 
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order  iflacd  by  the  Board  of  Control,  forbid- 
g  the  company'i  fervants  in  India,  to  corref- 
\d  with  their  friends  at  home  on  India  affairs," 
ich  was  alfo  rcje^ed  by  94  to  ao.  The  qucf- 
a  refpeding  the  hardfliips  protcftant  diffentert 
cured  under  by  the  Ttsx  act,  was  introdu- 
ced by  Mr  Beaufort  on  the  28th  March,  and 
;cd  with  great  ftrength  of  reafonlng.  One  in- 
ciblc  argument  he  drew  from  "  the  hardship  it 
[)ored  on  confcicntious  minifters  of  the  church 
England  itftlf.  By  the  pofitive  precepts  of 
ir  religion,  they  were  enjoined  to  warn  from 
facred  table  all  blafphemers,  and  perfons  of  a 
jfligate  life ;  yet  to  thefc  very  perfons,  if  they 
nanded  it  as  a  quHJification,  they  were  com- 
led  by  the  tcft  ad  to  adminiftcr  the  facrament. 
there  were  any  thing  fcrious  in  religion,  if  the 
fltjpes  uf  the  church  of  England  were  not  a 
re  mockery  of  the  human  underftanding,  if  to 
k  3f  peace  of  mind  here,  and  of  eternal  confe- 
eoccs  hereafter,  were  not  the  idle  babblings  of 
KrAition,  no  pretext  of  ft  ate  policy  could  juf- 
f  this  enormous  profanation,  this  monltrous  at- 
Qpt,  as  irrational  as  impious,  to  firengthen  the 
trcfo  of  England  by  dchafm^  the  church  ofCbriJi** 
\t  motion  was  fupported  by  Mr  Fox,  ford 
auchamp.  Sir  James  Johnfton,  Sir  Harry  Hough- 
»,  and  Mr  Smith,  but  oppofed  by  lord  North, 
r  Pitt,  and  Sir  W.  Dolben ;  and  rejeded  by 
B  to  100.— The  Englifh  law  has  long  been  dif- 
iccd  by  its  fcvcrity  to  unfortunate  debtors.  Im- 
i()nment  for  an  unlimited  period  has  been  the 
i^ice  Gncc  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Repeated 
cmpts  to  ameliorate  its  effeds  by  adts  of  infol- 
Qcy,  have  been  made,  but  as  often  defeated  by 
:  influence|of  lord  Thurlow  in  the  upper  houfc ; 
10  has  on  various  occafions  caufed  the  bills  paf* 
1  by  the  commons  for  that  humane  purpofe  to 
thrown  out.  On  the  lad  May,  a  bill  to  that 
ed  was  read  the  ad  time  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
d  fupported  by  the  D.  of  Norfolk ;  who  dated 
It  there  were  3000  debtors  confined  in  the  dif- 
ent  prilbns,  the  lofs  of  whofe  labour  was  an 
ury  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  their  families. 
»c  bill  wa«  alfo  fupported  by  lord  Kinnaird  and 
c  E.  of  Hopeton,  but  the  rhetoric  of  lord  Thur- 
NT  led  the  houfc  again  to  reje<5t  it  by  23  to  11. 
rbti  of  fuperior  importance  about  this  time  oc- 
pied  the  attention  of  the  lower  houfe.  On  the 
th  April,  Mr  Aid.  Newnham  had  announced  a 
>tion  he  intended  to  make  on  the  4th  of  May, 
r  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  refpeding  the  prince 
Wales's  fituation ;  who  9  months  before,  had 
ncrouny  reduced  his  houlhold,  and  entered  u- 
n  a  plan  of  cecooomy  fur  the  liquidation  of  his 
hts.  This  occaQoned  fcveral  delicate  and  in- 
king converfations  in  the  bouft,  but  on  the 
y  appointed,  the  intended  motioi^,was  not 
Me,  on  account  of  an  interview  between  the 
'>>ce  and  Mr  Dundas ;  in  cdnfequence  of  which, 
•  roajcfty  fcnt  a  melTagc  to  the  houfc  on  the 
•th, mforming  them,  that  he  had  ordered  io,oool. 
^?f  ^.^  P**d  out  of  the  civil  lift,  in  addition 
J  the  princess  former  allowance.  On  the  Wed, 
"owmv,  the  houfc  voted  an  addrefs  to  the  king, 
qiKWiiig  him  to  order  161,000 1.  to  be  paid  out 
tile  civU  lift,  io  /uU,  for  the  prince's  debts;  and 
'»ocol.  more  to  complete  the  works  at  Carlton 
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houfe.-^On  the  15th  May,  Mr  Charles  Ottj  m^ 
ved  an  inquiry  into  certain  abufes  in  the  Poft  Ol^ 
fice,  particularly  the  difmiffion  of  E.  Tankerville 
from  the  office  of  poft*mafter  general,  merely  bc- 
caufe  he  had  pointed  out  tbefe  abufes.  A  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  being  appointed,  their  report 
confirmed  Mr  Grey's  flatemrnt  of  abufes:  buty 
after  a  pretty  warm  debate  on  the  aSth,  the  bu- 
(iners  was  got  rid  of,  by  a  motion  of  adjournment 
to  that  day  3  months-  TTjc  only  other  import- 
ant  bufinefs  before  the  houfe  this  fcdion  was,  the 
impeachment  of  W*  Haftings,  £fq.  which  com)* 
menccd  on  the  7th  Feb.  when  Mr  Sheridap  open- 
ed the  3d  charge,  refpeding  his  treatment  of  the 
begums  of  Oud^,  ($  117.)  in  a  (peech  of  $\  hours 
long ;  which,  in  the  opinions  of  thofe  who  heard 
it,  furpafled  all  the  eloquence  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem times.  Convidion  followed  upon  his  argu- 
ments, and  from  that  moment  the  whole  houfe» 
except  fuch  members  as  were  conneded  with  the 
governor  by  friend Ihip  or  gratitude,  perfevered  in 
fupporting  the  impeachment.  He  (bowed,  that 
"  in  plundering  thefe  aged  princefles,  Mr  HaC 
tings  had  no  pretence,  no  excufe,  nothing  but  his 
own  corrupt  will,  to  plead  for  his  condud."  He 
expatiated  on  '*  his  (till  more  atrocious  condud: 
in  inftigating  a  fon  againfl  his  mother,  and  facri- 
ficing  female  dignity  and  diftrefs,  to  parricide  and 
plunder.*'—"  The  treaty  of  Chunar  might  chal- 
lenge all  the  treaties  that  ever  exifled,  for  con- 
taining in  the  fmalled  compals  the  moft  extenfive 
treachery.  Mr  Hadings  did  not  confent  to  it  tiO 
he  had  received  a  bribe  of  100,000 1.  firom  the  na- 
bob." Of  Mr  Haftings's  government  he  dreir 
the  following  pidure:  "  Alike  in  the  military  and 
political  line,  we  might  fee  audioncering  ambal^ 
iadors  and  trading  generals:  We  faw  a  revolution 
brought  about  by  ao  affidavit ;  an  army  employ- 
ed in  executing  an  arreft ;  a  town  befieged  on  a 
note  of  hand ;  and  a  prince  dethroned  for  the  ba* 
lance  of  an  account.  Tlius  a  government  waa 
exhibited,  unting  the  mock  majcfty  of  a  bloody 
fceptre»  with  the  little  traffic  of  a  merchant's  count* 
ing  houfe ;  weilding  a  truncheon  with  one  hand,and 
picking  a  pocket  with  the  other/'  Mr  Pitt  ex- 
patiated largely  on  many  aggravating  circumflan- 
ces  in  Mr  Haftings's  condud,  particul;irly  in  ma- 
king the  nabob  the  inftrument  of  robbing  his  mo- 
ther. The  charge  was  carried  by  175  againft  68. 
On  the  2d  March,  Mr  Pelham  opened  the  cham» 
as  to  the  nabob  of  Furruckabad;  which,  aner 
fome  debate,  was  carried  by  iia  to  50.  On  the 
15  th  the  charge  on  contrads,  6cc.  was  opened  by 
Sir  James  Erikine,  which  was  voted  bv  96  to  37. 
On  the  2d  April,  Mr  Sheridan  again  difplayed  his 
rhetorical  powers,  by  opening  the  charge  on  pre- 
fents : — •*  In  reviewing  the  governor's  condudf 
(he  iaid,}  he  had  found  it  to  fpring  from  a  wild, 
irregular  and  excentric  mind.  He  had  been  every 
thing  by  fits  and  flarts;  now  proud  and  lofry» 
now  mean  and  infidious;  now  generous,  now 
griping;  now  artful,  now  open;  now  tcmpori- 
fing,  now  decided ;  in  pride,  in  paffton,  in  every 
thing  changeable,  except  in  corruption.  In  cor- 
ruption alone,  he  had  proved  uniform,  fyftcmatic 
and  methodical.  Hit  revenge  was  a  tempeft,  a 
tornado,  blackening  in  gufts  of  pride  the  hori- 
zon of  hit  dominioDi  and  occafionally  carrying  all 

before 
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Wfore  it.   Bat  his  corruption  wat  a  ir|:ti1ar  trade       (1)9.)  Ekgland^  history  of.— Piuiimi. 

wind,  which  always  btew  frpm  the  lame  pointy  tary  proceedings  in  17S8.— Scots  iksti. 

andoa  which  the  circulation  of  the  wealth /of  In*  Lea4«s  :— -India     DicLAJiAToaT    act:-]* 

dta  depended.*'    Major  Scott  and  Mr  Burges  Tin-  feacument  oxSia£.lMPEY:^LAuTi4H: 

bleated  Mr  Haftings;  but  the  charge  was  fuflain-  *— Kii^g's  indisposition,  &c.    PaHU^nt 

cd  by  165  to  54.    On  the  X9th  April,  the  charge  on  the  31ft  Jan.  and  on  the  5th  Feh.;ittcrrc^ 

as  to  the  revenues  was  opened  by  Mr  Francis,  a  petition  from  the  London  com  tUftiDen;  Kr 

and  fuftained  by .71  votes  againft  $S'    "I^hf  report  Pitt  moved  an  additional  duty  of  6d.  pergaSoits 

of  the  charges  was  brought  up  by  Mr  Burke,  and  be  laid  upon  Scots  fpirits ;  which,  tbosgb  0^ 

fupported  by  Mr  Pitt,  Mr  Martin,  and  Sir  Ph.  J.  ed  to  by  feveral  Scots  members,  a*  partial  aria 

Clerke,   but  oppofed  by  lords  Hood  and  Mul-  juft,  and  even  ftilcd  •*  a  rthbtrf*  by  Sf  /.  Jofe* 

grave,  Mr  N.  Smith,  Mr  Wilkes,  Major  Scott,  ftonc,  was  agreed  to ;  with  the  exeoipcioo  cfeVi 

and  Mr  Sumner.    Mr  N    Smith  fpoke  at  great  fpirits  (hipped  before  Feb.  ift.   OntbcfUHpfb 

length  in  Mr  Haftings's  favour  4  but  the  report  tions  for  rdForm  wejr  preiented  bylord  MtfM 

was  approved  by  175  againft  89;  and  die  next  and  Mr  Sheridan,  ff<bm  43  royal  boroaghs  of  5cce 

day,  Mr  Burke  was  ordered,  *'  in  the  name  of  land.    During  the  alarm  refpeding  the  afimd 

the  boufe*  and  of  all  the  commons  of  Great  Brt-  Holland,  (^  ia8.)  Mr  Pitt  had  propofai  tc  tii 

taio,  to  go  to  the  bar  of  the  houle  of  lords,  and  E.  India  diredors  to  fend  out  4  regtOMSts  of  tie 

impeach  Mr  Haftings  of  high  crimes  and  mifde-  king's  troops,  at  the  ezpcooe  of  the  qxh^^ 

tneanours,*'  &c.  which  was  inilantly  done ;  and  which  they  had  sfveed  to ;  but^  00  tbt  ite 

on  the  14th  Iflay,  the  articles  weir  fent  to  the  (ub^dii^g,  they  r^led,  after  the  troc^  «e 

houfe  of  lords,  and  an  impeachment  moved  on  ready  to  embark.     Mr  Pitt,  therefijR,  aik 

the  i6th  article,  by  Mr  Burke.    Bir  Haftings  was  35th  Feb.  moved  a  declaratonr  bill,  ^to  msBr 

taken  into  the  cuftody  of  the  Black  Rod,  but  ad-  doubts  refprdting  the  power  or  the  comffly^vi 

mitted  to  bail  in  10,000 1.  and  two  (ecuritie^  i|i  on  India  affaica."    On  the  ad  reading,  Mr Eitae 

5,000 1.  each.    On  the  30th  May,  the  feffion  was  reprobated  its  tendency,  v^A,  clrew  a  inkiof  a» 

clofed.    On  the  xft  of  Juoe,  his  nujefty  i^u^ed  a  traft  between  the  India  biUs  of  Mr  Fox  a^  Nr 

prodamatioQ  for  encouraging  piety  and  virtue*  Pitt.   ($  X17,  xax.)    The  latter,  he  laid,"^ 

and  preventing  and  punilhing  vice,  profanenefs,  fioUn  every  thing  that  the  fbnncr  itmaMiT^ 

and  immorality.   In  autumn  17^7,  the  diienfions  while  it  prcfented  the  companr  wftb  thctr^in' 

in  Holland  having  rifen  to  fuch  a  height  as  to'  oc-  of  fovereignty,  reduced  then?  to  thecoedkios;^ 

caGon  the  interfemce  of  the  K.  of  Pruflia  in  fa-  Haves.' '    The  bill,  however,  after  rq)cattd  ia> 

voor  of  the  Stadtholder,  and  an  armament  on  the  lent  debates,  paflled  both  boufes.    A  pn)tdi  ■« 

|Kirt  of  France  in  favour  of  the  infurgents,  the  Bri-  entered  againft  it  by  15  pecm,  amoog  wfaoo  ia 

tifli  court  not  only  ordered  an  augmentation  of  ^rd  Hay,  E.  of  KinnouI.-rWhile  the  prafecusi 

forces,  bat  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  prince  of  againft  Mr  Haftings  was  going  00  before  the  bnft 

Heflc  Caflel,  on  the  aSth  Sept.  whereby  he  cnga-  c*  lords,  and  I^cfTrs  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridao,  Gnt, 

ged  to  furnifh  Britain  with  ia,ooo  noen  at  4  weeks  and  Anftruther^  were  everting  all  their  txtsd 

notice,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  a  fubhdy  of  powers  on  the  charges  againft  htm,  an  in^*^ 

36,000 1,  a-year.     But  the  democratic  party  in  ment  was  ^^vpd  io  the  houfe  of  commotisbf  Sr 

Holland  berog  (bon  defeated,  the  armaments  of  Gilb.  BUiot,  againft  Sir  Elijah  Impcy.  Of  tki 

Britain  and  France  were  difbanded  by  mutual  charges  exhibited  againft  him,  the  only  ooe  (^ 

content  on  the  a  7th  Odt.  In  confeouence  of  thcfe  cuflW  before  the  houfe  was,  that  for  the  m«4r 

traniadions,  the  parliament  aflembted  earlier  than  of  the  ri^jak  Nundcomar,  a  chief  of  the  Bn^ 

iifual,  viz.  on  the  aTth  Nov.  when  his  majefty  ex-  On  ^  aSth  April,  Sir  Gilbert  entered  ^^f  ^ 

plained  his  intention  of  countera^ing  all  forcible  charge ;  and  ($bwed,  that  forgery,  the  pittas: 

anierferenoe  on  the  part  of  France,  in  confequence  crime  for  which  Nundcoinar  was  executeijf  ^ 

whereof,  an  amicable  explanation  had  taken  place  not  capital  in  India;  that  the  Engyib  law  bad i^ 

between  the  two  courts.    In  the  houfe  of  peers,  ver  been  promulgated  amopg  the  Hindoos;  tifi 

the  Bp.  of  Landaff,  and  lord  Stormont  approved  it  did  not  even  extend  acroft  theT«ed^* 

of  the  addrcfs,  though  the  latter  afcribcd  "  the  therefore,  it  was  as  abfurd  and  oojnfttoip^ 

fortunate  iftfue  of  the  bufinefs,  Icfs  to  the  merits  to  a  Hindoo,  as  it  wouid  be  to  try  the  ^  "> 

ofminiftry,  than  to  the  embarraflcd  fituation  of  gu  I  for  bigamy.  Mr  Fox  (aid,  «*  It  was  not  for  w- 

France,"  on  which  he  enlarged;  and  expreffed  his  gcry,  that  Nundcomar  was  hanged.   It  •»  ^ 

hope,  *<  that  the  fpirit  of  Kbeity,  which  had  lately  caufe  he  made  an  acculation  againft  Mr  Uan^ 

appeared,  might  become  general."     The  mea-  — "  If,  (added  he,)  I  were  upon  oath  a  i  J"^5 

fures  taken  to  counterad  the  interference  of  France  man,  I  would  pronounce  Sir  Elgah  gaihy » ' 

were  alfo  approved  by  all  parties  in  the  houfe  deliberate -murder."    Col.  Fullanon  laid,^ 

of  commons,  though  loroe  remarks  were  made  the  charges  in  general,  **  that  the  ded&ww^ 

by  Mr  Fox  on  the  fublidiary  treaty  with  HcfTc,  E.  Impey  had  alienated  the  minds  of  EBrtpc»«» 

as  countenancing  the   introdii^ion    of  foreign  Muftiilmans  and  Hindoos ;  had  ^^^^^^ 

troops.    The  fubOdy  however  was  voted  nem,  orations  of  11  millions  of  the  nati^s,  «»*P^ 

€Ofu    On  the  loth  Dec.  a  motion  bv  the  fecre-  fuch  terror  and  diimay  through  sU  Be»gali*^ 

tary  at  war  for  the  augmentation  of  the  military  peared  more  dreadful  to  thein  than  W  Pj" 

eftaWifhment,  for  the  defence  of  our  W.India  knee  or  famine."    He  quoted  inftaooJ  of*  J|g 

iflands,  occaiioned  a  warm  debate,  but  was  car-  tumults,  homicides,  and  facrilege,"  *^"-.  « 

ried  by  7^%  againft  80.  he  <<  ascribed  to  the  bale^  miueoce  ot  dy^ 
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"  Mcffrs  Pitt,  M«Donald,  Arden,  and  Sir 
Sutton,  defended  linpey ;  and  MeflVs  Burke, 
ncis,  and  Sir  J.  Johnftone  fupported  the  im- 
chment:  which  however  wat  ncgatiTed  by  73 
15.  The  id  charge,  being  now  before  the  pri- 
rouncil,  waa  deemed  improper  to  be  entered 
a  circumftance,  which  Meflrs  Burke  and  An- 
ther coofidered  at  a  coiitijam  between  Sir  Eli- 
and  the  company.  The  profecuttoH  wat 
•eforc  poftponed  for  $  months.  A  great  num- 
of  petitions  having  been  prefented  againft  the 
c  trade,  in  the  beginning  of  the  feflion,  Mr 
bcrforce  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring 
bill  on  the  fubjed ;  bat  being  prevented  by 
fpofitiwi,  Mr  Pitt,  on  the  9th  May,  moved  a 
lution,  "  That  they  would  early  in  the  next 
on  take  into  conEderation  the  ftate  of  the 
e  trade.  Mr  Fox  (aid,  that  **  the  flave  trade 
ht  not  to  he  regulated,  but  deftroycd,  as  no- 
oufly  hoftile  to  juftice  and  humanity.*'  Mr 
's  motion  was  agreed  to,  ntm.  eon.  Sir  W, 
ben  mentioned  the  mifcrable  fituation  of  the 
roes  during  their  tranfportation  frocn  Africa, 
circumftance  requiring  an  immediate  reme* 
and  foon  after  moved  for  a  bill  to  regulate 
bufinefs.  Petitions  were  prefented  agamft'^t 
n  the  merchants  of  London  and  Liverpool, 
witnefics  examined.  Mr  Beaufoy  ihowed 
n  the  proof  led,  that  34  perfons  penOied,  for 
that  would  have  died  naturally.  Mr  Pitt  dif- 
red  a  laudable  feeling  for  the  (hocking  fads 
btifhed  at  the  bar;  and  (aid,  «« if  the  trade 
Id  be  carried  on  in  no  other  way,  he  would 
:  for  its  utter  annihilation ;  as  a  trade  fbocfas 
to  humanity  to  hear  related,  abominable  to 
can  led  on  by  any  people,  and  which  refleded 
grcateft  diihonour  on  the  British  fenate  and 
on.*' — ♦<  He  hoped  the  houfe  would  extricate 
iifelves  from  the  guilt  and  remorfe,  which  e- 
f  man  ought  to  feel,  for  having  fo  long  fuffered 
\  cruelties  to  be  inflided  on  humair  beings  by 
i(h  fubjeds.''  On  the  i8th  June,  the  bill  waa 
ied  up  to  the  houle  of  lords ;  where  it  was 
:h  oppufed,  and  at  laft  rejeded  on  a  point  of 
ilcgc.  Another  exadly  iimilar  was  immedi- 
f  introduced,  but,  from  an  error  in  its  ftruc- 
;,  the  fanne  proccfs  wm  obliged  to  be  repeat- 
The  Iclfion  was  clofed  on  the  nth  July, 
vards  the  end  of  the  year,  a  circumftance  oc- 
(d  which  alarmed  the  whole  nation.  On  the 
1  Od.  his  majefty  was  taken  ill,  and  on  the 
I  fymptoms  of  derangement  appeared,  with 
( btcrmtffion,  till  the  lath  Feb.  2789,  when 
pa6  declared  by  Dr  Willis  to  be  in  a  ftate  of 
rrtfiivc  amendment*  On  the  17th  he  was  pro- 
need  convalefcent,  and  on  the  15  th,  free  from 
ipUint ;  which  occaftoned  an  untverial  rejoicing 
tughout  the  three  kingdoms. 

130.)  F.NOLaND,   HISTORY   OF, — FROM   FeB. 

9,  TO  TH£  IMD  OP  179^.  During  the  king's 
:fs,  little  pubKc  bufinefs  was  done,  parliament 
ig  chiefly  occupied  in  confulting  ptecedeots, 
debating  about  iettliucr  the  regency.  (See 
;tNCY.)  The  two  houies  continued  to  fit  by 
HimmenU  till  the  loth  of  March ;  when  the 
i  chancellor  addreifed  them  in  name  of  his 
efty;  and  the  ufual  bufinefs  commenced.  The 
Kcllor  in  his  fpcech  informed  the  hoUfe  of  the 


treaty  condfnded  with  Prulfia.  The  fmipinet  he* 
ing  voted,  Mr  Fox  moved  the  repeal  of  the  fho(y 
Ux,  which  Mr  Pitt  at  laft  agreed  to.  On  the  8th 
May,  Mr  Beaufby's  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
teft  ad,  and  a  fimilar  bills  introduced  by  £.  Stan- 
hope, were  rejeded.  A  bHl  to  commemorate  the 
revolution  of  1688,  by  an  annual  feftival,  after 
paffing  the  houfe  of  commons,  was  rejeded  by 
the  lords.  The  report  of  the  pnvy  council  on 
the  Oave  trade  was  laid  on  the  Ubie  on  the  a5tli 
April,  by  Mr  Pitt,  and  on  the  isth  May,  Mr  Wil* 
berforce  opened  the  difeulEon  in  a  fpeech  which 
has  been  univerfally  admired.  Aa  Uie  fiibftanc^ 
of  it,  and  the  chief  arguments  on  both  fides,  wilt 
be  found  under  tLe  article  Slavi  Trade,  we 
ihall  only  mention  here,  that  on  the  a3d  June, 
the  farther  coofideration  of  this  important  fubjed 
was  deferred  till  next  feflion ;  and  in  the  meao 
time.  Sir  W.  Dolben^  ad,  (§  i»9.)  was  renew* 
ed.  The  f^ffion  of  1790  met  Jan.  ai.  The  three 
chief  fubjeds  that  came  before  it  were  the  teflr 
ad,  parliamentary  reform,  and  the  abotition  of 
the  llave  trade.  The  firft  waa  rejedcd  by  194  to 
105.  The  ad  was  introduced  by  Mr  Flood,  but, 
alter  a  warm  debate,  withdrawn.  The  laft  waa 
cariy  revived  by.  Mr  Wilberforce;  the  examina- 
tion of  witnefTes  upon  it  was  concluded,  and  Sir 
W.  Dolben's  bill  renewed  on  the  a3d  April,  by 
JS  to  69.  This  feffion  had  the  merit  of  abolifh- 
mg  the  barbarous  punifliment  of  burning  women 
for  coining  (hillings.  The  trial  of  Mr  Haftings 
went  flowly  forward.  The  conteft  with  ^aia 
about  NooTKA  Sound,  (fee  that  article,)  occa- 
fioned  an  armament  to  be  voted ;  and  paimment 
was  diflblved  on  the  i  ith  of  June.  The  princi- 
pal bufinefs  before  the  new  parliament,  which 
met  Nov.  a5th,  refpeded  the  Spanifh  convention; 
the  trial  of  Mr  Haftings,  which  both  houfes  voted 
to  be  (HU  depending,  notwtthftanding  the  diflblu- 
tion ;  the  Indikn  war;  the  (lave  trade  bill,  which 
was  n^atived  by  a  majority  of  75  ;  the  bill  for 
relief  of  ptotefting  Catholics,  which  pafled;  the 
bill  on  the  rights  of  juries,  which  was  poftpon* 
ed;  the  Quebec  bih;  the  difpute  with  Russia, 
on  which  an  armament  was  voted ;  and  the  bill 
for  repealing  the  teft  ad,  which  was  rejeded. 
The  feifion  was  clofed  on  the  loth  June  1791 1 
and  the  nation  was  foon  after  difgraced  by  the 
riots  at  Biamingham.  See  Riot.  Pariiament 
met  on  Jan.  31,1 79s.  Its  chief  bufinefs  was  u- 
pon  the  Ruffian  armanurnc ;  the  treaty  with  Pruf- 
fia ;  the  fiave  trade,  which  was  fixed  to  cea(e  on 
the  ift  Jan.  1796;  the  Scots  reform  bill,  which 
was  rejeded ;  the  fodety  of  the  friends  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  proclamation  againft  feditious  writings  % 
the  Birmingham  riots ;  the  diffenter's  bill,  which 
was  rejeded  by  79;  the  fibel  bill,  which  was  poft. 
poned ;  and  £.  India  finances.  On  the  a6th  Dec, 
tiie  alien  bill  was  pafTed,  and  on  the  a8th  his  ma« 
jefty  informed  pariiament,  that  he  had  difiniiTed 
the  French  ambaiTador.  As  this  paved  the  way 
for  the  commencement  of  the  prcfent  war,  which 
has  no  appearance  of  being  foon  ended,  we  (hall 
refer  the  reader  for  the  hiftory  of  the  fublequent 
events  to  the  article  War. 

(131.)  England,  lakes  of.  Thefe  are  chief, 
ly  in  the  NW.  counties;  and  thoie  of  Weft- 
morelanU  and  Cumbciiond,  in  partkulari  eachibtt 
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fikh  flricdet  of  beititifiiliy  romindc  and  pic-    of  moft  countries. 
turdque  ictacry»  as  to  have  become,  for  fome 
years  paft,  the  fashionable  objc^  of  fummer  ex- 
Ctir^oBs  from  the  metropolis. 

(13a.)  EmOLAND>  MANUPACTURBS  AMD  TRADE 

OF.  Tbc(e  are  fb  vaft,  extenfive,  and  Tarious,  that 
an  account  of  them  would  lead  ui  beyond  our  li- 
nks. Referring^  therefore,  to  the  various  countiesy 
Jcc.we  need  only  obienre  here,  that  in  the  wool- 
Veny  cottonysnd  hardware  manufidories,  this  coun- 
tiy  has  long  mamtaioed  a  pre-eminence  ;  and  we 
may  addf  that  the  manufadure,  if  it  may  be  fo  call- 
fd,  of  our  bome^^ade  wines,  in  imitation  of  all  the 
^Miieties  of  the  foreign,  has  been  brought  to  an 
vacomokoa  degree  of  perfedion. 

(133,)  Enqland,  mountains  of.  The  chief 
mountains  in  England  are  the  hills  of  Weft- 
morelaod,  the  Malvern  hills  in  Worcefter,  the 
Peak  of  Derby,  Snowdon,  ind  Plenlimmon. 

(134.)  Enqlamd,  pofulation  of.  The  in- 
luibitants  of  England  and  Wales  are  computed  at 
inren  millions. 

.  (i|5.)  Emolamd,  ports  or.  The  chief  ports 
of  the  navv  aret  Portfinooth,  Plymouth,  Dept* 
ford  and  Chatham. 

(136.)  Enolaiid,  produci  of.  All  the  moft 
TahiaUe  prododiooSf  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
of  this  country,  have  been  Imported  from  the 
continent.  Oxiginally  nuts,  acorns,  crabs,  and 
a  ierif  wild  berries,  vrere  almoft  all  the  variety  of 
vegetable  foM  which  our  woods  could  boaft.  To 
IbnHgn  countries,  and  to  the  efforts  of  culture, 
we  are  indebted  for  bread,  the  roots  and  greens 
of  our  tables,  and  all  our  garden  fruits.  The  bar- 
ky and  bops  of  our  malt  liquors,  and  apples  for 
cider,  are  equally  the  gifts  of  other  lands.  The 
mcancft  labourer  is  now  fed  with  more  whole- 
tNoe  and  delicate  aliments,  than  the  ancient  petty 
kings  of  the  country  could  obtain  in  its  lavage  and 
uncultivated  ftate. 

(137.)  England,  quADRtrPEOS  of.  Origi- 
oallv  this  great  ifland  feems  to  have  been  like  the 
wttds  of  America,  almoft  entirely  over-run  with 
wood.  Here  formerly  roamed  the  bear,  the  wolf, 
wad  the  wild  boar,  now  totally  extirpated.  Large 
herds  of  ftags  ranged  through  the  woods,  roe- 
bucks bounded  over  the  hills,  and  wild  bulls  gra- 
xed  in  the  marihy  pafhires.  By  degrees  the  woods 
were  deftroyed,  to  make  way  for  cultivation ; 
the  marfhes  were  drained ;  and  the  wild  animals, 
invaded  in  their  retreats,  gradually  difappeared. 
England  now  pofleffes  no  other  wild  beafls  but 
the  fox,  the  wikl  cat,  the  badger,  the  martin,  and 
others  of  the  weafel  kind  ;  the  otter,  the  hedge- 
bog,  the  hare  and  rabit ;  the  fquirrcl,  dormoufe, 
mole,  8cc.  and  feveral  other  fpecies  of  the  rat  and 
moufe.  On  the  other  hand,  every  kind  of  do- 
meAic  anhnal,  imported  fiom  abroad,  has  been 
reared  to  the  greateft  degree  of  pcrfedlion.  The 
horfe  has  been  trained  up  fo  as  to  excell  in  flrength 
and  fwiftnefs  the  fame  animal  in  every  other  coun- 
try. The  homed  cattle  have  been  brought  to  the 
largeft  fixe  and  greateft  juitnefs  of  ihape.  The  dif* 
ferent  races  of  flieep,  in  England,  ate  varioufly  dit 
tinguifhed,  either  for  uncommon  fixe,  goodnefs  of 
flem,  and  plenty  or  fincntfs  of  wocl.  The  deer, 
which  were  originally  a  foreign  breerl,  are  fupcrior 
in  beauty  of  ikin>.  and  delicacy  of  fieih,  to  tbofe 
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Even  the  (everams&«f^ 
have  been  trained  to  degrees  of  couragei  trsd 
and  (agacity,  rarely  to  be  met  with  d&wlwt 

(238.)  England,  religion  of.  Tbedb^ 
ed  religion  of  England  is  the  Tdbrmed,  ads 
doctrines,  as  contained  in  the  39  artidcs,  iSs 
m  little  or  nothing  from  thoie  of  the  dM< 
Scotland,  though  the  Engtifh  clergy  by  no  oca 
adhere  (triaiv  to  thcfe.  The  late  cdtbcatcdl 
of  Chatham  (aid  of  the  church  of  Eoghnd,  ''^ 
have  a  popifh  liturgy,  a  Calviniftic  oreed,  2sii 
Arminian  clergy."  It  is  one  of  the  bl^epi 
the  Britiih  conflitution,  that  all  religioosattfr 
lerated  in  England,  in  cbnicquencc  of  wbid,  pe^v 
pie  of  all  principles  and  profciBonsaretobei^ai 
in  it.  The  only  drawback  is  the  Test  ha, 
which,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  prefcnt  libeil  i^ 
ftill  excludes  confcientious  people  of  all  proi^ 
from  civil  offices.  This  is  the  more  iHib<T3l,ite 
no  rcflri^ion  of  this  kind  takes  place  iii^cc^ 

(13^.)  England,  xivebs  and  nsHUihr. 
The  nvers  are  numerous ;  but  the  coinp»^ 
fmall  extent  of  England  will  not  allow  tkss 
vie,  in  length  of  courfe,  with  the  great  rivmoiik 
continent.  The  moft  confiderahle  of  tks  se 
the  Thames,  Severen,  Medway,  TirBt,aai 
Tyne,  Tee«,  Eden,  Avon,  Deiwent,  Dw,fe 
iey.  Sec.  which,  with  many  others,  wffitx^ 
defciibed  under  their  refpe<5tive  heads.  TV ri*i 
and  feas  of  England  are  ftocked  with  agr^O' 
riety  of  fifh,  which  yield  a  plentiful  artickofpo 
vifion  to  all  ranks  of  people.  The  riwr &&»&«» 
the  populoufnefs  of  the  country,  and  tlacs' 
ber  of  filhers,  are,  in  many  parts  muchdii^*' 
ed.  But  the  fea  is  an  inexhauftible  ibarct*,  d 
the  whole  fea-coaft  is  enlivened  by  osmensi^ 
habitants,  wh©  gain  their  chief  fiibfifleactfros*' 

(140.)  England,  suxpacb  aud  sou  cr. 
«  The  face  of  the  country  in  Engbud,"  fef^ft 
Aikin,  in  \m  England  Delineated^  "aflbriiiiti* 
beautiful  variety  which  can  be  found  is  ibc  sat 
extenfive  tra^s  of  the  globe.  In  fomc parts?'* 
dant  plains  extend  as  far  as  the  cycaawA 
watered  by  copious  ftreams,  and  cofertd  If » 
numerable  cattle.  In  others,  the  pkafii^«* 
fttudes  of  gently  rifing  hills  and  hcnc&ng  ^^^ 
ftrtile  in  corn,  waving  with  wood,  andiat^'^ 
fed  with  meadows,  offer  the  moft  ddBghlfelwf 
fcapes  of  rural  opulence  and  beauty.  Soffict«^ 
abound  with  {yrofpeds  of  a  more  romaatic  ^ 
lofty  mountains,  craggy  rocks,  deep  narrow  dA 
and  rumbling  torrents.  Nor  arc  there  witf^ 
as  a  contraft  to  fo  many  agreeable  ^'**'JJ[ 
gloomy  features  of  black  banen  moortiwi^ 
uncultivated  heaths.  On  the  whde,  howf^*^ 
count riea  have  a  fmaller  proportion  of  bal^ 
lutely  fteril  and  incapable  of  culture."  1^7* 
parts  are,  in  general,  the  middle  and  ia^ 
Towards  the  N.  it  is  lefs  fertile.  ThcE.co»* 
in  many  parts,  fandy  and  marfty.  A  ffl^ 
rude  and-  elevated  land,  fomctimci  ^^ 
lofty  mountains,  extends  ftomtheboitorf^ 
land  to  the  very  heart  of  England,  rononr^ 
N.  to  S.  and  forming  a  natural  i^TifioBJ^ 
the  E.  |nd  W.  fides  of  the  kingdom.  Off^ 
is  alfo  a  rough  hilly  trad  ;  as  wdl »  P"Vi^ 
adjacent  counties.  Thefe  mountiiD0OS»» 
bound  with  ?arioofl  minend  treafum*      ^ . 
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Il.y  England;  New.  Se<:  New  England. 
BNGLECERY,  .br )  m/  [in  old  records.] 
ENGLECHERY,  j  The  ftaic  or  privilege  of 
Engliihman. 

ENGLESQUEVILLE^atrnvn  ofFranCe.in  the 
pt.  of  the  Lower  Seine,  15  miles  SW.  of  Arqoes. 
>.)  •  ENGLISH./?^/.  [er/i»/^j, Saxon  ]  Belonging 
England ;  thence  Englilh  h  the  language  of 
gland.— He  hath  neithef  Latin,  French,  nor 
lian  t  and  yoii  may  come  into  the  Court,  and 
!ir  that  I  have  fi  poor  pennyworth  in  the  Eng' 
.  Shahfpear^i  Merthant  of  Veniet.-^Oi  Eng- 
talc,  the  coarfer  fort  is  called  plainer,  of  par« 
;  the  finer,  fpoad.  fVboJwarJ. 
%,)  English,  «. /.  The  people  of  England. 
jn  word  is  often  improperly  ufed  for  Uritijhy  a 
m  whichy  now  that  the  tWo  kingdoms  havt 
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been  nearly  a  century  united,  ought,  agreeably  to 
the  articles  of  Union,  to  have  long  ago  fupei^cd* 
ed  the  ufe  of  the  local  epithet,  En^h/h,  -vhert 
fpeaking  of  the  people  of  Great  Britdid,  of 
of  its  ddminions,  legiflature,  govertiment,  ambal^ 
iadors,  mmiftry,  forces,  revenues,  ot  the  lil:e. 

*  To  English,  ik  a.  n**om  the  noun.]  To 
tranllatc  into  Englifh.— ^The  hollow  inflruttjcrit 
terebra,  we  nn^y  at^U/h  piercer.  J5/ifdn.— We  find 
not  a  word  in  the  teict  can  prcfperly  be  rendered 
anife,  which  is  what  the  Latids  call  anethum,  and 
is  properly  trtgli/M  dill.  Brozvn*j  Vulgar  ^rrours^ 

English  Cove,  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of  New 
triland,  4  miles  fro-n  Cape  St  Greorge. 

English  Harbour,  one  of  the  bcft  harboura 
ih  Antimia,  i  mile  SB.  of  Falmouth.  Lon.  6xt 
a7'3o^'VV.  Lat.  i7«g'J5''N. 
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[NDER  this  article,  we  areperfuaded  we  c.lri- 
'  not  give  a  more  accurate  treatiH;  upon  the 
GLisH  Language  and  English  Grammar, 
perform  a  more  acceptable  fervicc  to  the  phi- 
)ptcal  reader,  than  by  fulfilling  our  promt fe  of 
:rting  vtrrhattm  Dr  Johnson's  much  admired 
ertations  upon  thefe  fubjcits,  contained  in,  and 
ompanying,  his  preface  to  the  Folio  Edition 
lis  Di^lonarj  of  the  Engli/h  Lan^uagr.  Thefe 
the  more  neceflTiry  to  be  inferred  fondeWhere 
his  work,  that  his  Dictjonary  forms  a  con- 
acnt  part  of  it ;  and  we  apprehend  that  we 
lid  no  where  introduce  them  with  more  pro- 
rty,  than  under  the  prelent  article, 
^rom  Dr  Johnson's  Hijiory^  however,  of  th^ 
fli/b  Langua^f^  which  is  alfo  prefixed  to  the 
io  Edition  of  his  Di(5tionary,  we  think  it  ne- 
*ary  only  to  infert  a  few  trxtra<5l8 ;  the  greater 
t  of  it,  wherein  he  gives  fpecimens  of  its  gra- 
il formation  from  the  S.^xon,  b^ing  not  only 
nttlligible,  but  a<5lually  illtgible,  by  the  m.ijrt- 
of  modern  Bnglifh  rtradern,  a^  it  tb  inferted  in 
original  Saxon  charaders. 

EFACE  Vo  THE  FOLIO  EDITION  OF  Dr 
OMNSON'S  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENG- 
.ISIi  LANGUAGE. 

is  the  fate  of  thofe  who  toil  at  the  lower  e m- 
^mcnts  of  life,  to  be  driven  rather  by  the  fear 
:vil,  thin  attraded  by  the  profpeft  of  gofxl ; 
)c  expofed  to  cenfure,  without  hope  of  praife; 
be  difgraccd  by  milcarriage,  or  puDlftied  for 
W,  where  fuccefs  would  have  been  without 
bofe,  and  diligence  without  reward, 
tmon^  thefe  unhappy  mortals  is  the  writer  of 
ionariet;   whom  mankind  have  coitlidered, 

a$  the  pupil,  bat  the  flave  of  fcience,  the 
lier  of  literature,  doomed  only  to  remove  rob- 

J»nd  clear  obftnidions  from  the  path^  through 
ch  Learning  and  Genius  prefs  forward  to  con- 
ft  and  glory,  without  bedowing  a  fmile  on 
hnmble  dnKlge  that  facilitates  their  progrefs. 
Tj  other  author  may  afptre  to  praife ;  the  lexi- 
rapher  can  only  hope  to  cfcape  reproach,  aad 
^9t.VIILPA»Tjr 


fcvcn  this  rtegatiyc  rccompenfe  has  been  granted 
to  very  feV. 

I  have,  notwithftanJing  this  difcoiiragcment, 
attempted  a  Di^iqnary  of  the  Enghjh  language, 
which,  while  it  i^as  employed  in  the  cuhiva'ion 
of  every  fpecies  of  iiternturc,  has  itfcif  been  hi- 
therfo  ncglefted  ;  fuffered  to  fpread,  undci  the 
direction  of  chance,  vinto  wild  enuberancc;  rcfi^ji- 
ed  to  the  tyranny  of  time  and  falhiou  ;  and  ixpo- 
fed  to  the  corruptions  df  ignorance,  and  capr»QCS 
of  innovation. 

When  I  took  tlie  firft  furvcy  of  rtiy  UfiJerta* 
kintr,  T  found  our  fpeech  copious  w-ithout  order, 
and  energctick  without  rules :  wherever  I  turned 
my  view,  iherc  was  perplexity  to  be  difentan^cle J, 
and  contulion  to  be  regulated  j  choice  was  to  t>c 
midc  out  of  bourtJIcfs  variety.  Without  any  efta- 
bliflied  principle  of  felc-^^ion  J  adulterations  were 
to  be  dettv*ted,  without  a  fettled  tefl  of  purity ; 
and  motfes  of  ex',)rcffi6n  to  be  re|c«5li\l  or  received^ 
without  the  fuffrai;es  of  any  writers  of  clafBcal  re* 
putation  or  acknowledged  authority. 

Having  therefOrt  no  alTiftance  but  from  general 
grammar,  I  app!i>id  myfelf  to  the  periifhl  of  our 
writers;  and  noting  whatcvei'  might  be  of  ofe  to 
afccrtain  or  ill ufl fate  any  word  or  phrafe,  accu- 
mulated in  time  the  materials  of  a  didloinry, 
which,  by  degrees,  I  reduced  to  method,  ella- 
bllfhing  to  myfelf,  in  the  progrcfs  of  the  work, 
•fuch  rules  as  experience  and  analogy  fuggefted  to 
me  {  cjcperience,  which  pra^Slce  and  obfervatloo 
were  continually  incrtahng  ;  and  analogy,  which^ 
though  Id  fom.:  words  obfcure,  iv^s  eviiknt  li^ 
othk.'r8. 

In  adjufting  the  ORTHoeRAPiir,  which  ha« 
been  to  this  time  unfit t^ed  and  fortuitous,  I'founcI 
it  necclfaTy  to  diftinguifh  thofe  Irregularities  that 
arc  i.ihcrcut  in  our  tongue,  and  perhaps  coeval 
with  it,  from  others  which  the  ignorance  or  nc» 
gligence  of  later  writers  hai  produced.  Every 
language  has  its  anomalies,  which,  though  incon* 
▼eiiient,  and  in  (hemfclves  once  unneccflary,  muft 
be  tolerated  among  the  impeifcdions  of  human 
thini^i  and  which  require  only  to  be  rcgiitercd^ 
JPPPP  .  r^ 
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lanptUfC  ;  and  I  have  therefore  infcrtcd  Duub  or 
Gfrman  fubftitutes,  which  I  ro-lider  not  as  ra«1i- 
cnl  l.ir  p^irallel,  not  as  the  paientb,  but  filters  of 
the  Eniilij%. 

f  hf  viTJrds  which  arc  rcprcfcntcd  as  thus  rela- 
ted by  dcfcent  or  co^natiorii  do  not  always  apce 
in  fjtnftf  5  f<»r  i^  it  inc'i^'cnt  to  words,  as  to  their 
authors,  to  degc:ic:"aic  from  t«ali  anctftore,  and 
to  chang^c  Ihcjr  mann«  rs  wi)en  they  change  thtjr 
country.  It  is  futflcicnt,  in  ct>ir.oli>gic^l  enqui- 
ries, if  the  ftnfc*  ot  ki.i Jud  Wii.da  Ijc  found  luch 
US  m,iy  cafily  pa<'6  into  each  other,  or  (ulJi  as  ipay 
bo*h  he  rtiLTTtd.  to  one  gcncial  icta. 

The  etymology,  fo  far  af  it  is  yet  known,  was 
rafily  found  in  the  volumes  whrre  it  is  particular- 
ly a;id  profefltdly  delivered;  aiid,  l>y  pjoper  at- 
tcntk>n  to  the  ruleo  of  dt/ivaiJon,  the  orthography 
was  foon  adjjftej.  But  to  .tollcct  the  Words 
of  our  lan^oige  was  a  ta/k  of  grc^tvr  difficulty; 
the  deficiency  of  diftionarics  was  immediately  ap- 
parent;  and  when  they  wtr^  exhauftyd,  what 
was  j-tt  wanting;,  mud  be  fo^ight  by  fortuitous 
lind  )anguided  excurfions  into  bocks,  and  gleaned 
us  induftry  fhould  find,  or  chance  iiiould  oflVr  it, 
i^  the  boupdlcfs  cj^aos  of  a  living  fpeech.  My 
fwarcb,  howcvcft  h»-  been  either  /kilful  or  lucky ; 
fpr  I  have  miich  augnJcntwl  the  vocabulary. 

As  n^y  dciign  >va5  a  diAionai7,  common  or  ap- 
pellative, I  have  omitted  all  words  uhlch  have  re- 
lation to  proper  pamcs ;  fuch  as  Ariaiif  Socinwrtf 
f^hiui/lt  ^BfTifdiSine,  Mabcmetan ;  but  have  re- 
tained thofc  of  a  more  gcncr;^  nati^rc,  is  U^atbcn^ 
fagan, 

'  Of  the  tcrm«  of  art  I  have  received  iiich  aa  could 
|>c  found  cither  in  book*  of  fcicncc  or  technical 
liidionarics ;  and  have  often  infertcd,  from  philo- 
fophical  writers,  words  which  arc  fuppojrtca  pcr- 
)iap8  only  by  a  finglc  authority,  aud  which  being 
not  adnulLed  into  t;cncj-/il  ufe,  Hand  yet  as  candi- 
dates or  prob^ttion^rs,  and  mull  depend  for  their 
adovtion  on  the  fuiVrage  of  faluriiy. 

Tbt.  words  which  our  aulhours  have  iqtrcxlu- 
ced  by  their  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  't>r 
ignorance  of  their  own,  by  v:iniiy  or  wantonnefs^ 
by  compliauce  with  ftilhlon  or  lull  of  innovationi 
1  have  regifti'cd  is  they  occuii^d,  though  cum- 
i;)only  only  to  cenfurc  them,  ifind  warn  othcis  a- 
gainft  the  folly  of  naturalizing  ufclcfb  foreigners 
^o  the  injury  of  the  natifcs. 

\  \i^\t  not  rejw-<ilcd  any  by  dcfign,  merely  bc- 
caufc  they  w^rc  unnecefl^ry  ot  exuberant ;  but 
have  received  thofc  which  by  difiercnt  writers 
i*i.tve  been  differently  fbrmecTj'as  v{/*aV,  and  vi/*- 
$iiUtyt  ri/cousf  and  vifcqfitj. 

Compounded  or  double  word;.  I  have  feldom 
Coted,  except  when  they  obtain  a  fignification 
different  from  that  which  the  components  have  in 
^hcif  Umplt  (late.    Thus  hi^fnva^many  ^vocdman, 
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and  hor/ecour/er^  require  an  exptanatioii ;  bet  d 
thirflih  or  coachdrrvrr  no  notice  wai  nccdcC  it- 1 
caufe  the  primitives  contain  the  mcaraog  ot  '^ 
compounds. 

Words  arbitrarily  formed  by  a  contantaodld- 
tied  analogy,  like  diminutive  adjedite*  in  :»♦  a 
vjeenyhr^  hhijb^  adverbs  in  /f,  zi4ulht  tpnij;  ik- 
ftnntives  in  nefs^  as  'viUncfij  fui^tiMfJs^  were  ;• 
diligently  fou^:ht,  and  fomttimes  have  bcfB  "5:=*- 
ted,  when  I  had  no  authority  that  iuTnedKi 
infert  them;  not  that  they  arc  not  gctms^Ju 
regular  offsprings  of  Eagii/h  roots,  bet  becj.t 
their  relaXion  to  the  primitive  betnp  alwiyi::; 
(4 me,  their  fignification  cannot  be  nifUken. 

The  verbal  nouns  in  ir^,  fuch  is  the  irr  v  i 
the  caJJff  the  liadifig  of  the  armj^  art  a**5*  *-' 
glcded,  or  placed  only  to  illuftrate  the  ktk^ 
the  verb,  cjiccpt  when  they  fi^fy  thicks  ii»» 
as  ad  ions,  and  iiave  therefore  a  phiral  nsacr, 
as  dwcJi'mgy  living;  or  have  an  abfolute ciJ^ 
flia<5t  fignification,  zf^  colourings  paintibit  ki-A 
The  participles  are  likewife  omitted,  uiui>:i 
fignifying  rather  habit  or  quality  than  a^i,  tit^ 
take  the  nature  of  adjcftives;  as  a  ttxk^cr, 
a  man  of  prudence;  si, pacing  horfe,  akoricrrj: 
can  p-<ce :  thefe  I  have  ventured  to  call/r&sw 
ddjiUi-ves.  But  neither  are  thefc  always  bite 
becaufc  they  are  commonly  to  be  undntri 
without  any  d^ger  of  ixiilUke»  by  Goofaliii:^  tjc 
verb. 

Obf<^te  words  afc  a4pQitted»  when  tbcy  =r 
found  in  autbours  not  obColete,  or  when  iM  -:< 
any  force  or  beauty  that  may  deierve  rcriol. 

As  compofition  13  one  of  the  chief  chaa:t3> 
tit:s  of  a  language,  I  have  endeavoured  to  ^ 
foroe  reparation  for  the  univerfal  negUgcocroJ  ? 
predecedurs,  by  inlcrting  great  njiinbers  d  ^^ 
pounded  wprds,  as  jinay  be  found  undcf  sr'. 
fore^  neijf  mgbts  fair^  and.many  roorc.  Ti^- 
numerous  as  they  are,  might  be  multip^  i- 
that  ute  and  curiofity  arc  here  iatuficd,  ^  '-'- 
fiame  of  our  language  and  modes  of  cur  c;:^ 
iut'on  amply  difcoyered. 

Of  fome  forms  of  compofUtoo,  foch  aslhit'f 
which  re  is  prefixed  to  note  refetiiicm^  aui  r  ij 
ijgnify  cuatrarietj  or  fri^atioth  *»l  ^hc  ci^-^^ 
cann«H  W  accumulated,  becaufc  the  ufeof '-^j 
particles,  if  not  wholly  arbitrary,  is  io  lir^  i'-* 
td,  that  they  arc  hourly  affixed  to  new  wi-X" 
occafign  requires,  or  is  imagined  to  nqdrc  tbi - 
Tbt  re  is  another  kind  of  compofitioo  ec  ^  »> 
quent  in  our  language  than  perhaps  in  any^ '/ 
from  which  arifes  to  foreigners  the  jrtatdi' 5- 
culty.  We  modify  the  Ggnificatioflof  roafljT*'^' 
by  a  paiticlc  fubjoined ;  as  to  com^  of*  t^j  ^ 
by  a  fetch ;  to  /W/  o«»  to  attack ;  to  /M!  i;??  -' 
apoftatize ;  to  hrtoA  ojfy  to  (lop  abruptly;  if  **' 
out,  to  jiiftify ;  xo/all  rw,  ;o  comply;  to J««'^; 


|us,  locus  in  piano  editor.  Horn.  H.  b.  ▼.  811.  in  h  r«  r{#r*f»4^  wtXt^  tu^um  mt^^m*  W^'^ 
brevium  fcholiorum  tf?^*n  exp.  t^t^*  ta  v%^  «»;««»^  y«*»x»f^  *?^;c»»  «^ 

Nap,  to  take  a  nap*  Dormirct  condormi/cere^  ^ym.  heppian.  A.  S,  hnscppan.  QoodpofW^ 
videri  poteft  defumptum  tx  »i/t^^»  obfcuritas,  tentbrx :  nihil  cnim  jeque  folct  conciiiart  wc^ 
Quam  caliginofa  profundje  notis  obfcuritas.  .    , 

Stammerer,  Balbut,  blxfus  Goth.  STAMMS,  A.  S.  Jfamer^  Jamur,  D.  ftam.  B.  ft3n«r-\ 
J^afnma.  Ilt.'ftaihr.  Sunt  a  rtf^vXw  vel  ^fMMXkM,  nimia  loquacitate  alios  offendere ;  quod  impcff'^*' 
^Ucntc9  Ub^pntilpme  garrirc  foleantj  vcl  quod  aliis  nimii  fcmpcr  vidcaaturj  etiam  pardfficnc  loq«=^ 
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cafe  ;  Xofet  off"*  to  cmhclhlh  j  to/-/  In^  to  bc- 

a  continual  tenour ;  to  fet  out^  to  btgin  a 
rfe  or  jourrcy  ;  to  take  off*,  to  copy  ;  with  in- 
icrable  cxprclFions  of  the  lame  kind,  of  which 
e  appear  wildly  irregular,  biting  fo  far  diftant 
n  the  fcnfc  of  the  fiirplc  words,  that  no  faga- 

will  be  able  to  trace  the  fleps  by  which  they 
fed  at  the  prefcnt  ufe.  Theft  I  have  noted 
1  great  care  ;  and  though  I  canrot  flatter  roy- 

thal  the  collc»^ion  i^  con;plcte,  I  Ulicve  I 
e  fo  far  aiBOed  the  Audents  of  our  language, 
I  this  kind  of  pbrafeoloj^y  will  be  no  longer  in- 
er^ble;  and  the  combinations  of  verbj*  and 
tides,  by  chance  omitted,  will  be  eafily  ex- 
ned  by  cbmparifoo  with  thofe  that  may  be 
nd. 

4any  words  yet  ftand  fupportcd  only  by  the 
ae  of  Bailrjff  u-1  J u/w a rtb^  PhiJitj^  or  the  con- 
ned Di3,  tor  Dii'^'i.nanrs  fubjoined ;  of  thefc 
n.  not  always  ceitain  thatthty  are  read  in  any 
>k  but  the  works  of  lexicographers.  Of  fuch 
i?c  omitted  many,  becaufc  1  had  never  read 
ro,;  and  mauy  1  hayc  inferted,  bccaufe  they, 
y  pcrbapfi  tjtilt,  though  they  have  efcaped  my 
ice :  they  are,  however,  to  be  yet  confidercd 
rcfting  only  ypon  the  credit  of  former  di(51ion- 
.•3.  Others,  whicii  I  tonfidered  as  ufeful,  or 
iw  to  be  proper,  though  I  could  not  at  prefent 
iport  them  by  authorities,  I  have  fuflfered  to 
nd  upo^  my  own  attcilation,  claiming  the  fame 
vilegc  with  my'  predtceflbp.  of  being  fome- 
its  credited  without  pioof. 
The  words,  thus  feleded  and  difpofed,  are 
ur.raatically  confidcred ;  tbey  are  refcned  to 
:  different  parts  of  fpeech;  traced,  when  they 
:  irregularly  inflefted,  through  their  various  ter- 
nations;  and  illuftrated  by  obfervations,  not  in- 
ed  of  gi^^at  or  ftpknig  importance,  fepnrately 
Qfidcrcd,  but  neccffdry  to  the  elucidation  of  our^ 
iguage,  and  hitherto  negle^rted  yr  forgotten  by 
'«?^i^  grammarians. 

That  part  of  my  work  on  which  I  expedl  ma- 
nity  mod  frequently  to  faften,  18  the  Explana- 
n;  in  which  I  cannot  hope  to  fati^fy  thofe, 
10  arc  perhaps  not  inclined  to  be  plealcd,  fince 
u\c  not  always  been  able  to  fitibfy  myfelf.  To 
irprct  a  language  by  itfclf  is  very  difficult; 
any  woidu  cannot  be  explained  by  fynonimcs, 
caufe  the  idea  (igniBed  by  them  has  not  more 
an  one  appellation  ;  nor  by  paraphrnfc,  becaufe 
Dple  ideas  cannot  be  dtfcribed.  Wiien  the  na- 
rc  of  things  is  unknowp,  or  the  notion  unfettled 
id  indcliiiite,  and  various  in  various  minds,  the 
ords  by  which  fuch  notions  arc  conveyed,  or 
ch  things  denoted,  will  be  ambiguous  and  per- 
'►xcd.  And  fuch  is  the  Uxn  of  haplefs  lexico- 
"aphy,  that  not  only  darkncfe,  but  light,  im- 
^dcs  and  diftreflTcs  It ;  things  may  be  not  only 
)o  little,  but  loo  much  known,  to  be  happily 
luftiattd.  To  explain,  rcquiies  the  nfe  of  terms 
fs  ahftrufe  than  that  which  is  to  be  explain- 
3i  «nd  fuch  terms  cannot  always  be  found ;  for 
J  nothing  can  be  proved  but  by  fuppofing  fome- 
ling  intuUivcly  known,  and  evident  without 
joof,  fo  nothing  can  be  defined  but  by  the  ufe 
t  words  too  plain  to  admit  a  definition. 

Other  words  there  are,  of  which  the  fcnfe  is 
^^  fubtlc  and  cvancfcciit  to  be  fixed  in  a  para- 
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phrafe ;  fuch  are  all  ih  )fe  which  arc  by  the  gram- 
marians termed  exfiet'i'vei^  and,  in  f^ead  languages, 
are  fuffered  to  pals  for  empty  fou^d.,  of  no  other 
ufe  than  to  fill  a  verfe,  or  to  modulate  a  period, 
but  which  are  eafily  perceived  in  living  tongues  ta 
have  power  and  emphafis,  thougli  it  be  fometimcs 
fuch  as  no  other  form  ofexpreffion  can  convey. 

My  labour  has  likewife  been  much  increafcd  by 
a  clafs  0/  verbs  loo  frequent  in  the  EmUJh  lan- 
guage, of  which  the  fignification  is  fo  loofe  and 
general,  the  ufe  fo  vague  and  .indeterminate,  and 
the  fenfes  detorted  fo  widely  from  the  firft  idea, 
that  it  is  hard  to  trace  them  through  the  maze  of 
variation,  to  catch  them  on  the  brink  of  utter  in- 
anity, to  circumfcribe  them  by  any  limitations, 
or  interpret  them  by  any  words  of  diftincH  and 
fettled  meaning ;  fucn  are  hear^  breaks  comct  cajl, 
fuU^  get^  giv^i  Jo,  putt  72"/,  gOt  rurif  mahy  take^  . 
turny  throw.  If  of  theie  the  whole  power  is  not 
accurately  delivered,  it  mufl:  be  remembered,  that  - 
while  our  language  is  yet  living,  and  variable  by 
the  caprice  of  every  one  that  fpeaks  it,  thefc 
wordb  are  hourly  fliifting  their  relations,  and  can 
no  more  be  afccrtaincd  in  a  didionary,  than  a 
grove,  in  the  agitation  of  a  ftorm,  can  be  accu- 
rately delineated  from  its  picture  in  the  water. 

The  particles  are  among  all  nations  appVed 
with  fo  great  latitude,  that  they  are  not  eafily  re- 
ducible under  any  regular  fcheme  of  explication  : 
this  difficulty  is  not  Icfs,  nor  perhaps  greater,  in 
Englijbt  than  in  other  languages.  I  have  laboured 
them  with  diligence,  I  hope  with  fuccefs ;  fuch  at 
lead  as  can  be  expe<fted  in  a  talk,  which  no  man,  * 
however  learned  or  fagacious,  has  yet  been  able 
to  perform. 

St>me  words  there  are  which  I  cannot  explain, 
beciufe  I  do  not  underftand  them ;  thefe  might 
have  been  omitted  very  often  with  little  inconve- 
nience, but  I  would  not  fo  far  indulge  my  vanity 
as  to  decline  this  confeffion  :  for  when  Tully  owns 
himfeif  ignorant  whether/?^,  in  the  twelve  tables, 
means  a  funeral  fong^  or  mourning  garment ;  and 
^i/?o^r  doubts  whether  •p^jw,  in  the  Iliad,  figni- 
fics  a  miiiey  or  muleteer^  I  may  furely,  without 
fliame,  leave  fome  obfcurities  to  happier  Induftry, 
or  future  information. 

The  rigour  of  interpretive  lexicography  requires 
that  the  explanation^  and  the  <word  explained^  Jhould 
be  altwajj  reciprocal ;  this  I  have  always  endea- 
voured, but  could  not  always  attain.  Words  are 
feldom  exadly  fynonimous ;  a  new  term  was  not 
introduced,  but  becaufe  the  former  was  thought 
Inadequate :  names,  therefore,  have  often  many 
ideas,  but  few  ideas  have  many  names.  It  was 
then  neceflfary  to  ufe  the  proximate  word>  for  the 
deficiency  of  finglc  terms  can  very  feldom  be  fup- 
plied  by  circumlocution  ;  nor  is  the  inconvenience 
great  of  fuch  mutilated  interpretations,  becaufe 
the  fenfe  may  eafily  be  colledcd  entire  from  the 
examples. 

In  every  word  of  extenfive  ufe,  it  was  requifite 
to  mark  the  progrefs  of  its  meaning,  and  (how  by 
what  gradations  of  intermediate  fcnfe  it  has  paflcd 
from  Its  primitive  to  itrrcmote  and  accidental  fig- 
nification ;  fo  that  every  toregoing  explanation 
ihould  tend  to  that  which  follows,  and  the  feries 
be  regularly  concatenated  from  the  firft  notion  to 
tbeiaft, 
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Tbit  h  feecion8»  but  not  always  praaicable ; 
kindred  fciuca  may  be  fo  interwoven,  that  the  per« 
pIcKity  cannot  be  difentangled,  nor  any  reafon  be 
affigned  why  one  fhould  be  ranged  before  the  o- 
ther.  When  the  radical  uka  branches  out  Into 
paraHel  nunifications,  how  can  m  oonfircutivc  feries 
ee  foroAed  of  i^nfes  in  their  nature  collateral/ 
The  fbades  of  meaning  IbmetiiAea  pais  impercep- 
tibly into  each  other ;  fo  that  t%oagh  on  one  fide 
they  apparently  difl^,  yet  it  is  impoffible  to  mark 
the  point  of  conta^.  Ideas  of  the  (ame  race, 
though  not  ezadly  alike,  are  fomcitiunes  fo  little 
diffcrenty  that  no  words  can  o  preft  the  diffimili- 
tude*  though  the  mind  eaiily  percciFGB  it,  when 
they  are  exhibited  together ;  and  fometimes  there 
n  fuch  a  confuGon  of  acceptations,  that  difcem- 
ment  is  v^aried,  and  difUndion  puzzled,  and  per- 
fevcrance  herfelf  hurries  to  an  end,  by  crowdiflf 
together  what  (he  cannot  feparate. 

Thefe  complaints  of  difficulty  will,  by  thoie  that 
liAvc  never  confidered  words  fc^ryond  their  popu- 
lar ufir,  be  thought  only  the  jargon  of  a  man  wil- 
ling to  magnify  bis  labours,  and  procure  venera*> 
tion  to  his  ftudies  by  involution  and  obfcurity^ 
But  everv  art  is  obicure  to  thole  that  have  not 
learned  it :  this  uncertainty  of  terms,  and  comi- 
miiture  of  ideas,  is  well  known  to  thofe  who 
have  joined  philofopfay  with  grammar ;  and  if  I 
have  not  exprefl*ed  them  very  dearly,  it  muft  be 
remembeted  that  I  am  (peaking  of  that  which 
words  are  infufficitnt  to  explain. 

The  original  (enle  of  words  is  of^en  dtiven  out 
of  ufie  by  their  metaphorical  acceptations,  yet 
muft  be  infoted  for  the  (ake  of  a  regular  otigina- 
tion.  Thus  I  know  not  whether  ardour  is  ufed 
for  materUl  beoif  or  whether/0^rtf»^,  in  Bnzli/b^ 
e?er  fignifies  the  (kme  with  burning  ;  yet  fuch  are 
the  pnmitive  ideas  of  thefe  words,  which  are 
therefore  kt  firft,  though  without  examples,  that 
the  figurative  feoict  may  be  commodioufly  de- 
duced. 

Such  is  the  exuberance  of  (ignificatton  whidi 
many  words  have  obtained,  that  it  was  fcarcely 
poffible  to  coUedt  all  their  fi^nfes ;  fometimes  the 
meaning  of  detivattves  mu(l  be  fought  in  the  mo- 
ther term,  and  (bmetimes  deficient  expUnatioos 
of  the  primitive  oiay  be  fupplied  in  the  train  of 
derivation.  In  any  cafe  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  it 
win  be  always  proper  to  examine  all  the  words  of 
the  (ame  race ;  for  fome  words  are  (lightly  pafTed 
over  to  avoid  repetition,  (booe  admitted  eaGcr  and 
deazcr  explanation  than  others,  and  all  will  be 
better  underftood,  as  they  are  confidered  in  greater 
variety  of  (hru^ures  and  relations. 

All  the  tilterpretations  of  words  are  not  written 
vrith  the  (ame  Ikill,  or  the  (ame  happtoefs :  things 
equally  eafy  in  themfelves,  arc  not  all  eoually  eafr 
to  any  fingle  mind.  Every  writer  of  a  long  work 
commits  errours,  where  there  appears  neither  am- 
biguity  to  millead,  nor  obfcurity  to  confound  him ; 
and  in  a  (earch  like  this,  many  felicities  of  expref- 
fion  will  be  cafually  ovcriookcd,  many  convenient 
parallels  wiD  be  forgotten,  and  many  particulars 
will  admit  improvement  firom  a  mind  utterly  un« 
cqiial  to  the  whole  performance. 

But  many  feemhig  faults  arc  to  be  imputed  ra- 
ther to  the  nature  of  the  undertakin|,  than  the 
negligence  of  the  performer.    Thus  Ioidc  expU- 
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nations  are  unavoidably  redprocaJ  ordbcefar,  i 
bmd^  tbefemaU  of  the  Jlag  ;  Jtag^  tbewubft 
bind:  fometimes  cafier  words  are  ^baa^  a 
hvder,  a»  burial  mto  Jb^ture  or  mtmMstt  M 
into  dfjkeathfff  drynejs  into  ^atj  or  dri^ 
into  par9xyfm  ;  ftN*  tne  eafkft  word,  vhilm 
be,  can  never  be  tranflatcd  hito  oer  nort  o 
But  eafinefs  and  diffculty  are  merely  rdjtne.  \ 
if  the  prefent  prevalence  of  oor  iMigiufc  ha 
invite  foreigners  to  this  dx^Honary,  nusy  vH 
alTifted  by  thole  WMds  which  now  (rem  osiy 
increafe  or  produce  obfcurity.    For  thvraH 
have  endeavoured  (rc^uently  to  join  a  T^ 
and  Roman  interpretatioo,  as  to  cuebi,  Xq^ 
dtn^  or  exhilarate^  that  every  learner  of  lam 
may  be  aflifted  by  his  own  tongue.  J 

The  foUition  of  all  difficulties,  and  tlie  M 
of  all  defers,  muft  be  fought  in  the  naM 
iubjotfied  to  the  various  (cnftrs  of  each  wonl,  v| 
ringed  according  to  the  time  of  their  antbns 

When  I  firft  colleded  the€r  authoritiei.  In 
deBrous  that  every  quotation  (hould  be  uMi 
fome  other  end  than  the  tlluftnition  of  a  vcs);! 
therefore  extradted  from  phi}o(bpben  piiiqil 
of  (cience ;  from  ht^orians  remarkable  €>A^;  ^ 
chvmifts  complete  prpceffira  j  from  dirinet  fciaf 
exhoftationsi  and  firom  poets  beautiful  (]bt> 
tions.  Such  is  defign,  while  it  is  yet  at  \&sea 
from  execution.  When  the  time  called  opa« 
to  range  this  accumulation  of  elegaace  sod  ^1 
dom  into  an  alphabetical  feries,  I  (boa  6kxi^ 
that  the  bulk  of  my  vohimes  would  fii^^n^ 
the  ftudent,  and  was  forced  to  dcpirt  ftoa  ^ 
fcheme  of  including  all  that  viras  pleafin^  or  cies 
In  Hfiglijb  literature,  and  reduce  my  tnnt^o 
very  often  to  clu  jtcrs  of  words,  b  which  fare* 
•ny  meaning  is  retained  ;  thus  to  the  waripc*" 
copying,  1  was  condemned  to  add  tbcTa:3A 
of  expunging.  Some  pafiages  I  hate  yet  ^^\ 
which  fnsy  relieve  the  labour  of  vnbil  iexrcb^ 
and  inter fpexie  with  verdure  and  flowmthcdrff 
defarts  of  barren  philology. 

The  examples,  thus  motnated,  are  m  10^^ 
to  be  confidered  as  conveying  the  (cntiKie* 
dodrine  of  their  authoors ;  the  word  fior  ik  afe 
of  which  they  arc  infertcd,  with  aO  its  sppf«i** 
claufes,  has  been  carefully  prefcired  •  Iw^  "^  ^ 
fometimes  happen,  by  haftj  detruocatioBi  tw 
the  general  tendency  of  the  fentence  may  becte- 
ged :  the  divine  may  defert  his  tenets,  or  tbe  p)* 
iofopher  his  (yftem. 

Some  of  the  examples  have  been  takes  fr* 
writers  who  were  never  mentioned  as  o»**J^ 
elegance  or  models  of  flile ;  but  words  ombI  « 
fought  where  they  are  u(ed ;  and  in  whst  p^ 
eminent  for  purity,  can  terms  of  mawA^^ 
agriculture  be  found  ?  Many  quotsiwcs  faw  ^ 
other  purpoGr,  than  that  of  provrog  tbc  hi«  * 
iftence  of  words,  and  are  therefore  kk&i^  ^ 
Icfs  (crupulou(be(s  than  thofe  which  are  to  tod 
^eir  flrudures  and  relations. 

My  pnrpofe  was  to  admit  no  te^^«"^*r!? 
autbours,  that  I  might  not  be  milled  l»TP*^ 
and  that  none  of  my  cotcmporaiies  n»«^** 
reafon  to  complain ;  nor  have  I  departed  w"^ 
refblution,  but  when  ibme  perfomaicerf^ 
common  excellence  excited  my  veoeff^  ^ 
my  memory  fupplied  mCf  firom  Uic  biofe  ^^ 
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example  iizt  was  wanting,  or  when  m  heaita 
;be  teflderne&  of  friendihipy  folicittd  admUfion 
a  Cavourite  name. 

)o  far  have  I  been  from  any  care  to  grace  my 
rti  with  modem  decorationi,  that  I  have  fto- 
•ully  endeavoured  to  coBedt  examples  and  au- 
lities  from  the  writers  before  the  reftoration» 
ofe  works  I  regard  as  tbt  wellj  ofEngliJb  imJt- 
/,  as  the  pure  fources  of  genuine  didion. 
ir  language,  for  almoft  a  century,  has,  by  the 
icurrence  of  man^  caufes,  been  gradually  de- 
tin^  from  its  origmal  Teutonick  charaf^er,  and 
riatmg  towards  a  Galliek  ftru<5tQre  and  phrafe- 
gy,  from  which  it  ought  to  be  our  epdeavour 
recall  it,  by  making  our  ancient  volumes  the 
lond  work  of  ftyle,  admitting  among  the  ad- 
ions  of  later  times,  only  fucb  as  may  fupply  real 
iciendes,  fuch  as  are  readily  adopted  by  the 
lius  of  our  tongue,  and  incorporate  eaiily  with 
r  native  idioms. 

But  as  <very  language  has  a  time  of  nidenefii 
eccdcnt  to  perfe<£tion,  as  well  as  of  falfe  re- 
ement  and  declenfion,  I  have  been  cautious  left 
'  zeal  for  antiquity  might  drive  me  into  times 
\  remote,  and  crowd  my  book  with  words  now 
longer  underftood.  I  have  fixed  Sydney* s  work 
the  boundary,  beyond  which  I  make  few  ex- 
i^ns.  From  the  authours  whidi  rofe  in  the 
ic  of  Eli%ah€tb%  a  (beech  might  be  formed  ade- 
ate  to  all  the  ptirpoKs  of  ule  and  elegauce.  If  the 

fiiage  of  theology  were  extraded  from  Hooker 
the  tranflation  of  the  Bible ;  the  terms  of  na- 
-ai  knowledge  from  Baton  i  the  phrafes  of  poli- 
)  war,  and  navi^tion  from  Raleigh;  the  dialed 
poetry  and  fiaion  frx>m  ^enjer  and  Sidney; 
i  the  didion  of  common  life  from  Shake^eare^ 
r  ideas  would  be  loft  to  n^nkind,  for  want  of 
flijh  words,  in  which  they  might  be  exprelTed. 
U  IS  not  fufficient  that  a  word  is  found,  unleis 
befo  combined  as  that  its  meaning  is  appa- 
itly  determined  by  the  trad  and  tenour  of  the 
itcnce ;  fuch  parages  I  have  therefore  chofen, 
\  when  it  happened  that  any  authour  gave  a  de- 
ition  of  a  term,  or  fuch  an  explanation  as  is  e- 
ivalent  to  a  definition,  I  have  placed  his  autho- 
f  as  a  fupplement  to  my  own,  without  regard 
the  chronological  orderf  that  is  otherwife  ob- 
vcd. 

Some  words,  indeed,  ftand  unfupported  by  a- 
authority,  but  they  arc  commonly  derivative 
uns  or  adverbs,  formed  from  their  primitives 
regular  and  conftant  analogy,  or  names  of 
Bgs  (eldom  occurr'mg  ia  books,  or  words  of 
lich  I  have  realbn  to  doubt  the  exifteoce. 
There  is  more  danger  of  cenfure  from  the  mul- 
hcity  than  paucity  of  examples;  authorities 
11  (bmetimes  fecm  to  have  been  accumulated 
thout  neceflity  or  ufe,  and  perhaps  fome  will 
found,  which  might,  without  lofs,  have  been 
titted.  But  »  work  of  this  kind  is  not  haftily 
be  charged  with  fupcrfluitics :  thofc  quotations, 
kich  to  careleis  or  unikilful  perufers  appear  on- 
to  repeat  the  fame  fenlc,  will  oaen  exnibit,  to 
norc  accurate  examiner,  divcrfitics  of  (iguifica« 
n»  Ofr  ^  leaft,  afford  diffinrcnt  Ihades  of  the 
oe  meaning :  one  will  ftiew  the  word  applied 
l>awos,  another  to  tfangi ;  one  will  exprefs 
1^  us$jm  a  good|  and  «  third  a  neuUal 
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fenfe ;  one  will  prove  the  exprefSon  gcnviQe  from 
an  ancient  authour ;  another  will  (hew  it  elegant 
from  a  modem :  a  doubtfi^  authority  is  corrobo-' 
rated  by  another  of  more  credit ;  an  ambiguous 
ientence  is  afcertained  by  a  paflage  clear  and  de- 
terminate ;  the  word,  how  often  fo  ever  repeat* 
cd,  appears  with  new  aflociates  and  in  diflTerent 
combinations,  and  every  quotation  contributes 
fomething  to  the  ftability  or  enfaugement  of  the 
language. 

When  words  are  ufcd  equivocally,  I  receiTC 
them  in  either  fenfe ;  when  they  are  metaphorical 
I  adopt  them  in  their  primitire  acceptation. 

I  have  fometimes,  though  rarely,  yielded  t# 
the  temptation  of  exhibiting  a  genealogy  of  fenti- 
roents,  by  (hewing  how  one  authour  copied  the 
thoughts  and  didion  of  another :  fuch  quotatioat 
are  indeed  little  more  than  repetitions,  which 
might  juftly  be  cenfiired,  did  they  not  gratify  the 
mmd,  by  affording  a  kind  of  intelledual  htftonr. 

The  various  fyntadical  ftrudures  occurring  in 
the  examples  have  been  carefully  noted ;  the  li- 
cence or  negligence  with  which  many  words  have 
been  hitherto  ufed,  has  made  our  ftyle  capriciooa 
and  indeterminate ;  when  the  different  combina- 
tions of  the  fame  word  are  exhibited  together, 
the  preference  is  readily  given  to  propriety,  and 
I  have  often  endeavoured  to  dired  the  choice. 

Thos  have  I  laboured  by  fettling  the  orthogra- 
phy, difplayiog  the  analogy,  regulating  the  ftruc- 
tures,  and  afcertaining  the  fignification  of  EngUJh 
words,  to  perform  all  the  parts  of  a  feiithfiil  lexico- 
erapher :  but  I  have  not  always  executed  my  own 
icbeme,  or  (atisfied  my  own  expedations.  The 
work,  whatever  proofs  of  diligence  and  attention 
it  may  exhibit,  is  yet  capable  of  many  improve- 
ments :  the  orthography  which  I  recommend  ia 
ftill  controvertible,  the  etymology  which  I  adopt 
is  uncertain,  and  perhaps  frequently  erroneous ; 
the  explanations  are  foroetimes  too  much  con^ 
traded,  and  fometimes  too  much  diffufed,  the 
fignifications  are  diftinguilhed  rather  with  fubUl- 
ty  than  (kill,  and  the  attention  is  harrafled  willk 
unnecefTary  minutenefs. 

The  examples  are  too  often  injodidoufly  trun- 
cated, and  perhaps  fometimes,  I  hope  very  rare- 
ly, alledged  in  a  miftaken  fenfe ;  for  in  making 
this  colledion  I  trufted  more  to  memory,  than  in 
a  ftate  of  difquiet  and  embarraflment,  memory 
can  contain,  and  purpofed  to  fupply  at  the  re- 
view what  was  left  incomplete  in  the  firft  tranf- 
cription. 

Many  terms  approprfated  to  particular  occu- 
pations, though  neceft*ary  and  figaificant,  are  un- 
donbtedly  omitted ;  and  of  the  words  moft  ftudi- 
ouOy  confidered  and  exemplified,  many  fcnfiia 
have  eicaped  obfervation. 

Yet  thefe  failures,  however  frequent,  may  ad- 
mit  extenuation  and  apology.  To  have  attempt- 
ed much  is  alwavs  laudable,  even  when  the  enter- 
prize  is  above  the  ftrength  that  undertakes  it : 
To  reft  below  his  own  aim  is  incident  to  every 
one  whofe  fancy  it  adive,  and  whofe  views  are 
comprehenfive ;  nor  ia  any  man  £iiisfied  with 
himielf  bccaufe  he  has  done  much,  but  becauTe 
he  can  conceive  little.  When  firft  I  engaged  in 
this  work,  I  reiolved  to  leave  neither  words  nor 
things  nnciaminrd|  and  plcaftd  myfclf  with  a 
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profpc^  of  Ihc  hours  which  I  (hould  revel  awa)-  foixie  fl.i  .ing'  with  fparks  of  im.tgnat{E,  d 

m  fcalU  of  literature,  with  thc;obfcure  reccflTes  of  fomc  replete  with  treafures  of  wifJom. 

northern  learning,  which  I  (hould  enter  and  ran-  The  orthography  and  etymology,  tho^  --i 

lack  ;  the  treasures  with  which  I  expeded  every  pcrfc<5l,  are  not  imperfcd  for  want  d  crc,  hj 

fearch  into  thofc  neglcAed  mines  to  reward  my  becaufe  care  will  not  always  be  facctth; ,  iij 

"  f-  recoiled  ion  or  information  come  too  hick  rJ 


labour,  and  the  triumph  jvith  which  I  (houid  dt 
play  my  acquidtions  to  mankind.  When  I  had 
thus  enquired  into  the  original  of  word^,  I  refulvcd 
to  {how  likewifc  my  attention  to  things ;  to  pierce 
deep  into  every  fcience,  to  enquire  the  nature  of 
<very  fubftancc  of  which  I  inferted  the  name,  to 
limit  every  idea  by  a  definition  ftridly  logical,  and 
exhibit  every  produdion  of  art  or  nature  in  an 
accurate  deunripttoa,  that  ray  book  might  be  m 
place  of  all  other  didlionaries  whether  appellative 
or  technical.  But  thefc  were  the  dreams  of  a 
fpoct  doomed  at  lad  to  wake  a  lexicographer.  I 
Jooo  found  that  it  is  too  late  to  look  for  inftru- 
jnents,  when  the  work  calls  for  execution,  and 
^hat  whatever  abilities  I  had  brought  to  my  talk, 
vrith  thofe  1  muft  finally  perform  it.  To  delibe- 
rate whenever  I  doubted,  to  enquire  whenever  I 
•was  ignorant,  would  have  protraded  the  underta- 
king without  end,  and,  perhaps,  without  much 
improvement ;  for  I  did  not  find  bj  my  firft  ex- 


That  many  terms  of  art  and  manufads't 
omitted,  muft  be  frankly  acknowledged;  ktf| 
this  defeat  I  may  boldly  allcdge  thatiti^r^ 
voidable :  I  could  not  vifit  caverns  to  ktr.  ii 
miner's  language,  nor  take  a  Toyagc  to  ^i 
my  ikiU  in  the  dialcrt  of  navigation,  nor  n't  d 
warehoufes  of  merchants,  and  ihopsofartii*-] 
to  gain  the  names  of  wanrs,  tools  and  open^^j 
of  which  no  mention  is  found  in  books;  «^-'| 
vourable  accident,  or  cafy  enquiry  biougls  /:i 
In  my  reach,  has  not  been  ncglcdcd;  bet  \  ^^ 
been  a  hopelefe  labour  to  glean  up  w^,\' 
courting  living  information,  and  contcftirc  rii 
the  fullcnncfs  of  one,  and  the  roughncfc  i  £.- 
ther. 

To  ftifnilh  the  academicians  dtlla  Cr^r 
words  of  this  kind,  a  feries  of  comedies  csk:. 
?7<rrfl,  or  the  Fair,  was  profcfTedly  wrt!r.  r 
Buonaroti;  but  I  had  no  fuch  affiflant,  and  tir.  | 


periments  that  what  I  had  not  of  my  oxyn  was    fore  was  content  to  want  what  theymos^?^| 


cafily  to  be  obtained  :  I  faw  that  one  enquiry  on- 
ly gave  occalion  to  another,  that  book  referred 

to  book,  that  to  fearch  was  not  always  to  find, 

and  to  find  was  not  always  to  be  informed  ;  and 

that  thus  to  purfue  perfection ,  was,  like  the  firft 

inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  to  chace  the  fun,  which, 

when  they  had  reached  the  hill  where  he  fecmed 

to  reft,  was  ftill  beheld  at  the  lame  diftance  from 

them. 

I  then  contradled  my  defign,  determining  to 

confide  in  myfelf,  and  no  longer  to  folicit  auxili. 
aries,  which  produced  more  incumbercnce  than 
afliftance :  by  this  I  obtained  at  leaft  one  advan- 
tage, that  I  fet  limits  to  my  work,  which  would 
5n  time  be  ended,  though  not  completed. 

Defpondency  has  never  fo  far  prevailed  as  to        _  _ 
tleprefs  me  to  negligence ;  fomc  faults  will  at  laft    which  feldom  occur,  will  fuffer  thoiVto  ^"^ 
appear  to  be  the  effects  of  anxious  diligence  and    unregarded,  which  he  expeds  hourly  to  rda^: 
perfeverine  aftivity.    The  nice  and  fubtle  ramifi-    he  that  is  fearching  for  rare  and  remote  it%s 
cations  of  meaning  were  not  eafily  avoided  by  a 
jniad  intent  upon  accuracy,  and  convinced  of  the 
jicccflity  of  difenlangling  combinations,  and  fepa- 
jating  fimilitudcs.  Many  of  thediftindions  which 
to  common  readers  appear  ufelefs  and  idle,  will 

be  found  real  and  important  by  men  verfed  in  the  ,  

fchool  philofophy,  without  which  no  dictionary    reviewing  my  collcdion,  1  found  tbc  wa*i  ''^ 

ihall  tvcr  be  accurately  compiled,  or  fltillfully  ex-    unexamph'fied 

amincd. 

Some  fenfcs  however  there  are,  which,  though 
not  the  fame,  are  yet  fo  ncariy  allied,  that  they 
are  often  confounded.  Moft  men  think  indif- 
tin<5tly,  and  therefore  cannot  fpeak  with  exaCt- 
nefs ;  and  conRqucntly  fome  examples  might  be 
indiifacntly  put  to  either  fignific.ition  :  this  un- 
certainty is  not  to  be  impuled  to  me,  who  do  not 
fonn,  but  regifter  the  laiigmge  ;  who  do  not  teach 
men  how  they  ihould  think,  but  relate  how  they 
have  hitherto  cxpieifed  their  thoughts. 

The  imperfed  f^«i^*e  of  fome  examples  I  lan^cnt- 
ed,  but  could  not  remedy,  and  hope  they  will  be 
compcnuUcd  by  innumerable  pallages  feleded 
with  propriety,   and  prcfcrvcd  with  cxadnefti 


wanted  likcwife,  had  they  notluckDy  \xnW^ 
plied. 

Nor  arc  all  words  which  arc  not  fona!?^ 
Tocabulary,  to  be  la.-nented  as  omiffiocs.  Ofttr 
laborious  and  mercantUc  part  of  the  pco|^e,  ^^ 
didtion  is  in  a  great  meafurc  cafual  indniss^l*: 
many  of  their  terms  are  formed  for  to  ::= 
porary  or  local  convenience,  and  thoufb  c?rC 
at  certain  times  and  places,  aj-e  in  othai  csirf 
unknown.  This  fugitive  cant,  which  ii  il»^ 
in  a  ftate  of  increafe  or  decay,  cannot  be  rssr.  j 
cd  as  any  part  of  the  durable  materials  of  3  i?- 
guage,  and  therefore  mufl  be  fuf crcd  to  ptni 
with  other  things  unworthy  of  prefenratinD. 

Care  will  fomctimes  betray  the  appcaras^' 
negligence.      He  that  is  catching  oppcnr^tt! 


will  negleft  thofe  that  arc  obvious  and  ferJr 
thus  many  of  the  moft  common  ind  or^ 
words  have  been  inferted  with  little  iUcfea^r, 
becaufe  in  gathering  the  authOrfties,  Iforis^'^ 
copy  thofe  which  I  thought  likely  to occw^r^ 
ever  they  were  wanted.    It  is  remarkable  tJ^it, ' 


Thus  it  happens,  that  m  things  difficult  fr 
is  danger  from  ignorance,  and  in  things  ciff  f?^ 
confidence ;  the  mind,  afraid  of  grcatnefer*^  ^ 
dainfiil  of  little  nefs,  haftily  withdraws  hert*":^ 
painful  fearchcs,  and  pafTes  with  fcornful  n;^ 
ty  over  tafics  not  adequate  to  her  powcrti  ^ 
times  too  fccure  for  caurion,  and  again  tooia* 
ous  for  vigorous' effort ;  fomeliraes  idk  is^P^' 
path,  and  Ibmetimes  diftraded  in  lab7riBtli.S »' 
dilfipated  by  differenl  intentioni. 

A  large  work  is  difficult  becaufe  it  is  brft" 
ven  though  all  its  parts  might  fingly  be  pf^ 
ed  with  facility  ;  where  there  are  aany  tlBef** 
be  done,  each  muft  be  allowed  its  feare  ofj^ 
and  labour,  in  the  proportion  only  v^ 
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e.ir>  to  the  whole  ;  nor  can  it  be  cxpedc^,  that    out  books 
ic   ftonr-8  which  form  the  dome  of  a  temple, 
lould  be  fquared  and  poIi(hed  like  the  diamond  of 
rirp. 

Of  the  event  of  this  work,  for  which,  having 
iboured  it  with  fo  much  application,  I  cannot 
«l  have  fome  degree  of  parental  fondnefs,  it  is 
ituial  to  form  conjetfturce.  Thofe  who  have 
een  perfuaded  to  think  well  of  my  deflgn,  will 
rqnire  that  it  (hould  fix  our  language,  and  put 
ftop  to  thofe  alterations  which  time  and  chance 
avc  hitherto  been  fuffered  to  make  in  it  without 
ppofition.  With  thib  confcquence  I  will  confcfs 
ut  I  flattered  myfclf  for  a  while ;  but  now  be- 
in  to  fear  tbat  I  have  iudulged  expectation  which 
titlier  ceafon  nor  experience  can  juftify.  When 
e  fee  men  grow  old  and  die  at  a  certain  time 
oe  after  another,  from  century  to  century,  we 
f  laugli  at  the  elixir  that  promifes  to  prolong 
fe  to  a  thouCind  years ;  and  with  equal  juftice 
lay  the  lexicographer  be  derided,  who  being  able 
)  produce  no  example  of  a  nation  that  has  pre- 
nred  their  worde  and  phrafes  from  mutability, 
tail  imagine  that  his  di^ionary  can  embakn  his 
inguape,  and  fecure  it  from  corruption  and  de- 
ly,  that  it  U  in  his  power  to  change  fubUinary 
Uure,  and  dear  the  world  at  once  from  folly, 
inity  and  afFe^ation. 

With  this  hope,  however*  academies  have  been 
iftituted,  to  guard  the  avenues  of  their  lan- 
uages,  to  retain  fugitives,  a»id  repulfe  intruders; 
ut  their  vigilance  and  adivity  have  hitherto  been 
ain ;  founds  are  too  volatile  and  fubtlle  for  legal 
rftraints;  to  enchain  fyllables,  and  to  lafh  the 
nnd,  are  equally  the  undertaicings  of  pride,  un- 
Tiling  to  meafure  its  drfires  by  its  ftrength.  The 
rencb  language  has  vifibly  changed  under  the  in- 
Krdion  of  the  academy ;  the  ftilc  of  Ameht^s 
anflation  of  father  Paul  is  obferved  by  Le  Coitr- 
ffr  to  be  im  ptu  pa/jc ;  and  no  Italian  will  main- 
tin,  that  the  didion  of  any  modem  writer  is  not 
trceptibly  diifcrcnt  from  t|iat  of  Boccacf,  Macbj^ 
velf  or  Caro, 

Total  and  fudden  transformations  of  a  language 
4dom  happen ;  conqutfts  and  migrations  are 
ow  very  tare :  but  there  are  other  caufes  of 
tiange,  which,  though  flow  in  their  operation, 
id  invifible  io  their  progrefs,  are  perhaps  as 
luch  fuperior  to  human  refidance,  as  the  revo- 
itions  of  the  iky,  or  intumefcence  of  the  tide, 
ommerce,  however  unncceflary,  however  lucra- 
▼e,  as  it  depraves  the  manners,  corrupts  the 
logtuge;  they  that  have  frequent  intercourfc 
Tth  ftrangers,  to  whom  they  endeavour  to  accom- 
iodate  them&lves,  muft  in  time  learn  a  mingled 
taled,  like  the  jargon  which  (erve^  the  tra- 
ckers on  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  coafts« 
"his  will  not  always  be  confined  to  the  ex* 
^angc,  the  warehoufe,  or  the  port,  but  will  be 
oniinuntcatod  by  degrees  to  other  ranks  of  the 
cople,  and  be  at  laft  incorporated  with  the  cur- 
?nt  fpecch. 

There  are  likewife  internal  caufes  equally  for- 
ihlc.  Hie  language  moft  likely  to  continue  long 
^hout  alteration,  would  be  that  of  a  nation 
^^^  a  little,  and  but  a  little  above  barbaritjr, 
eluded  from  ftringers,  and  totally  employed  m 
^o^og  the  coovenicndet  of  life ;  cither  willj- 
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or-  likf»  fome  of  the  Mahometan  coun- 
tries, with  very  few :  men  thus  bulied  and  un- 
learned, havinjr  oiJy  fuch  words  as  common  ufe 
requires,  would  perhaps  long  continue  to  exprefs 
the  fame  notions  by  the  fame  figns.  But  no  fuch 
conftancy  can  be  expedcd  in  a  people  polifhed  by 
arts,  and  clafled  by  Subordination,  where  one  part 
of  the  community  is  fudained  and  accommodated 
by  the  labour  of  the  other.  Thofe  who  have 
much  leifure  to  think,  will  always  be  enlarging 
the  ftock  of  ideas,  and  eveiy  increafe  of  know- 
ledge, whether  real  or  fancied,  will  produce  new 
words,  or  combinations  of  words.  When  the 
mind  is  unchained  from  neceflity,  it  will  range 
after  convenience  ;  when  it  is  left  at  large  in  the 
fields  of  fpeculation,  it  will  (hift  opinions ;  as  «• 
fly  cuftom  is  difiifed,  the  words  that  exprefled  it 
mxifl  perifli  with  it ;  as  any  opinion  grows  popu- 
lar, it  wiH  hiRovate  fpeech  in  the  (ame  proportioa 
as  it  alters  pradice. 

As  by  the  cultivation  of  various  fcicnces,  ^ 
language  is  amplified,  it  will  be  more  fumiibed 
with  words  defleded  from  their  original  fenfe; 
the  geometrician  will  talk  of  i  courtier's  zenith, 
or  the  excentrick  virtue  of  a  wild  hero,  and  th« 
phyBcian  of  fanguine  expe^ations  and  phlegma- 
tick  delays.  Copioufnefs  of  fpeech  will  give  op- 
portunities to  capricious  .choice,  by  which  fome 
words  will  be  preferred,  and  others  degraded; 
vicilfitudes  of  fafhion  will  enforce  the  ufe  of  new, 
or  extend  the  (ignification  of  known  terms.  The 
tropes  of  poetry  will  make  hourly  e^roacbments, 
and  the  metaphorical  will  becoa»e  the  current 
ienfe :  pronunciation  will  be  varied  by  levity  or 
ignorance,  and  the  pen  muft  at  length  comply 
with  the  tongue ;  illiterate  writers  will^  at  one 
time  or  other,  by  publick  infatuation,  rife  into 
renown,  who,  not  knowing  the  original  import 
of  words,  will  ufe  them  with  colloquial  licenti- 
oufnefs,  confound  di<Vin<fti«)n,  and  forget  propric* 
ty.  As  politenefs  increafes,  fome  expreflions  wili 
be  confidcred  as  too  grof;  and  vulgar  for  the  deli- 
cate, as  others  too  formal  and  ceremonious  for  the 
gay  and  airy ;  new  phrafes  are  therefore  adopted, 
which  muft,  for  the  fame  reafons,  be  in  time  dif- 
miffed.  Saii/t,  in  his  petty  trcirifc  on  the  Eng^ 
lijb  lar.guai^e,  allows  that  uew  woids  muft  fome- 
times  br  introduced,  but  propofcs  that  none 
ihould  be  fuffered  to  be<:ome  obfolete.  But  what 
fnakes  a  word  obfolete,  more  than  general  agree- 
ment to  forbear  it  ?  and  how  ftiall  it  be  continued, 
when  it  ponveys  an  offenlive  idea,  or  recalled  a- 
gain  into  the  mouths,  of  mankind,  when  it  hat 
once  become  unfamiliar  by  difufe,  and  unpleafing 
by  unfamiliarity. 

There  is  another  caufe  of  alteration  more  pre- 
valent than  any  other,  which  yet  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  world  cannot  be  obviated.  A  mix- 
ture of  two  languages  will  produce  a  third  dif- 
tind  from  both,  and  they  will  always  be  mixed, 
where  the  chief  part  of  education,  and  the  mo(t 
confpicuous  accomplifhment,  is  (kill  in  ancient 
or  in  foreign  tongues.  He  that  has  long  cultiva- 
ted another  language,  will  find  its  words  and 
combinations  crowd  upon  his  memory;  and 
hafte  and  negligence,  refinement  and  affectation, 
will  obtrude  borrowed  terms  and  esoCick  expref- 
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The  great  pert  of  fpccch  ir  frequency  of  tmnf- 
htion.  No  book  was  c^n*  tumcc'  fr,?m  one  lan- 
guage into  another,  without  importing  fomething 
of  itt  natiTC  idiom  ;  this  is  the  mod  mifchievous 
tnd  comprehenfiTC  innoration  ;  Bngle  words  may 
enter  by  thoiifands,  and  the  fabrick  of  the  tongue 
continue  the  fame,  but  new  phrafeology  changes 
much  at  oocc  i  it  alters  not  the  fingle  (tones  of 
the  building,  but  the  order  of  the  columns.  If 
tn  academy  (hould  be  eflabiifhed  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  ftyle,  which  I,  who  can  neter  wifti 
to  fee  dependence  multiplied,  hope  the  fpirit  of 
Bnglijh  liberty  will  hinder  or  deftroyr  let  them, 
InfVead  of  compiling  grammars  and  dictionaries, 
cndtavour,  with  all  their  influence,  to  ftop  the 
licence  of  tranOatours,  whofe  idlenefs  and  igno- 
rance, if  it  be  fuflin^  to  proceed,  wiU  reduce  us 
to  babble  a  dialed  of -FrtfWftf.   •    » 

If  the  chan|e%  that  we  fear  be  thus  irrefiftible, 
what  remains  but  tq  acquiefce  with  filence,  an  in 
the  other infurmouhtablc  diftrelTesof  humanity? 
It  remains  that  we  retard  what  we  canoot  repel> 
that  we  palliate  what  We  cannot  cure.  •  Life  may 
be  iengthcned  by  Care,  though  death  cannot,  be 
izUtmately  defeated :  tongues,  like  ^o? emments, 
llave  a  natural  tendency  to  degeneration;  we  have 
long  preferred  our  conftitution,let  us  make  fome 
fttuggles  for  our  language. 

In  hope  of  givmg  longevity  to  that  which  its 
own  nature  forbids-to  be  immortal,  I  have  devo* 
ted  this  bookf  the  labour  of  years^  to  the  honour 
of  my  country,  that  we  may  no  longer  yield  the 
palm  of  philology,  without  a  conteft,  to  fcfae  na- 
tions of  the  continent.  The.  chief  glory  of  every 
people  arifes  from  its  authourt :- whether  I  (hall 
add.any  thing  by  my  own  writings  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  Engli/h  literature,  mud  l^  left  -to  time : 
much  of  my  life  has  been  lo(t  under  the  preflfures 
of  flifeAfe  ;  much  has  been  trifled  away ;.  and  much 
bae  always  been  fpent.in  proviiion  for.  the  day 
that  was  pad^ng  over  me;  but  1  (hall  not  think 
my. employment  ufcleft.cr  ignobley  if  by  my  af- 
fidance,  foreign  nations,  and  didant  ages,  gain  ac- 
cefs  to  the  propagators  of;  knowledge,  and  un- 
derdand  the  teachers  of  truth  ;  if  my  labours  af- 
ford light  to  the  repolitories  of  fcience,  and  add 
celebrity  to  BacoHf  to  Hookerf  to  Milton^  and 
to  Boflr*  .     ,.  .  .         .    %     , 

When  T  am  animated  by  this  wi(h,  I  look  with 
pleafure  on  my  book*  however  defective,  and  de- 
liver it  to  the  world  with  the  fpirit  of  a  man  that 
has  endeavoured  well.  .That  it  will  immediately 
become  popular  I  have  not  promifed  to  myfejf : 
t  few  wild  blunders,  and  rifible  abfurdities,  from 
which  no  work  of  fuch  multiplicity  was  ever  free, 
may  for  a  time  fumt(b  folly  with  laughter,  and 
harden  ignorance  into  contempt;  but  ufeful  dili- 
gence will  at  lad  prevail,  and  there  never  can  be 
wanting  fome  who  didinguifli  defert ;  who  will 
confldt-r  that.no  didionary  of  a  living  tongue  ever 
can  be  perfedy  flnce  while  it  is  hadening  to  pub- 
lication, fome  words  are  budding,  and  fome  fal- 
ling away ;  that  a  whole  life  cannot  be  fpent  u- 
pon  fyntax  and  etymology,  and  that  even  a  whole 
life  would  not  be  tufficient ;  that  he,  whofe  defign 
includes  whatever  language  can  exprtfs,  mud  of 
ten  (peak  of  what  he  does  not  underdand  ;  that 
a  writer  will  fomctimes  be  bunicd  by  cageraefs 
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to  the  end,  and  fometimet  faint  witbvmo 
under  a  ia(k,  which  Srtf%rr  compares  to  the!>. 
hours  of  the  anvil  and  the  mine ;  that  wtotiig^ 
vious  is  not  always  known,  and  mhA  is  bm 
is  not  always  prefent ;  that  fodden  fits  of  aai- 
verlency  will  furprize  vigilance,  flight  avocaaM 
will  feduce  attention,  «Dd  cafual  edtptn  ot  t^ 
mind  will  darken  learning  ;  and  that  the  vr% 
(hall  often  in  vain  trace  hit  memory  at  the  »• 
mcnt  of  need,  for  that  which  yefterday  \tt  koct 
with  intuitive  leadinefs,  and  which  will  o)ateBv 
called  into  his  thoughts  to-morrow. 

In  this  work,  when  it  (hall  be  found  tbat  rsi 
is  omitted,  let  it  not  be  for:gottcn  that  much  rb 
wife  n  performed ;  and  though  no  book  wacw 
fpared  out  of  tendemefs  to  the  authonr,  lad  tv 
world  is  little  folicitous  to  know  whence  pnxKt< 
cd  the  faults  of  that  which  it  condemns  ;Trtc 
may  grattfy  curiofity  to  inform  it,  thatlbcff- 
li/h  DiaioTtary  was  written  with  Kltle  affiftasr  J 
the  learned,  and  without  any  patronage  a>r 
the  great ;  not* in  the  foft  obfcurities  of  ict 
ment,  or  under  the  (helter  of  acadeisick  bo«^ 
but  amidd  inconvenience  and  difbadiae,  iakt^ 
nefs  and  in  forrow*  It  may  Tcprds  -the  trer;* 
of  malignant  eriticifm  to  -obCeyve,  that  i  ^ 
language  is  pot  here  fully  difplayed,  I  hut  t-t 
failed  in  an  attempt  which  no  human  powenfe« 
hitherto  corniced.  If  the  lexicdos  ci  aoai 
tongues,  now  immutably  fixed,  and  coaprW 
in  a- few  volumes^  be  yet,  after  the  toil  of  fee* 
Ave  ages,  inadequate  and  deluQve ;  if  tk  s^ 
gated  knowledge^  and  co^petatiqg  diRge«^ 
the  Italian  academicians,'  did  not  fecme  Qffl 
from  the  cenfure  of  Beni  ;  if  the  embodid  c^^ 
ticks  of  Franc fy  when  fifty  years  had  beta  ijpsi 
upon  their  work,  were  obliged  to  dunge  io  ^ 
conomyi  and  give  their  iecond  edition  »ctK 
form^il  may  furcly  be  contented  vitbffirt* 
praife  of  perfection,  which,  if  1  couW  obuft  3 
this  gloom  of  folitudc;  what .  would  it  awl^*! 
I  have  protra^ed  my  work  till  rooft  of  tJ- 
whom  I  wifhed  to  pleafe  have  funk  into  ta 
grave,  and  fuccefs  and.  mifcarriage  »e  c^fl 
(bunds:  I  therefore difmifs  it  with  frig^ua^ 
lity,  having  little  to  fear  or  hope  from  cenftK-^ 
from  praife.    t   t    -i  •  ... 

THE  HISTORY  of  thb  EN(JUSH  U* 
,        ;.     GUAGE. 

THOUGH  the  Brittms  or  JTeyb  were  tbf  W 
polTefTors  of  thi«  ifiami,  whofe  names  ae  rtca:* 
cd,  and  are  therefore  in  civil  hidocy  alwiri 
(idcrcd  as  the  prcdeceflbra  of  the  pcdent 
tants ;  yet  the  deduAion  of  the  Eigit^  h 
from  the  earlied  times  of  which  we  kiw 
knowledge  to  its  present  date,  requires  no  sj 
tion^of  them  :  for  we  have  fo  few  wonii  w ■ 
can,  with  any  probability,  be  referred  to  Wl 
roots,  that  we  judly  resard  the  Stutxs ^^^fz 
as  nations  totally  didind.    It  has  bcencosje* 
red,  that  when  the  Saxwu  feiied  thii  cotfs* 
they  fuflfered  the  Britons  to  live  among  tbe»  J 
date  of  vaflalage,  employed  in  the  «^"^ 
ground,  and  other  lalK>rious  and  'g™*^^]^ 
But  it  is  fcarccly  poflible,  that  a  nation.  Itf^ 
dcpreflcd,  ihould  have  been  mixed  ^  ^ 
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contidcrable  numbers  withcut  fome  corhmuni- 
Jon  of  their  tongue*  and  therefore,  it  may, 
th  great  reafon,  be  imagined,  that  thofe,  who 
Tc  not  (heltcred  in  the  mountain^,  pcrifhed  by 
:  fword. 

"  The  whole  fabrick  and  fchcmt  of  the  Biigfi/^  . 
tguage»  is  Gothick  or  Teutottick :  it  is  a  dikle^ 
that  tongue,  which  prevails  over  all  the  nor- 
rrn  countries  of  Eun^Ct  cxcbpt  thofe  where  the 
'avonian  is  fpoken.  Of  thefe  langilagts  Dr 
dkej  hat  thus  exhibited  the  genealogy. 

GOTHICK, 


Inglo-SazoNi 

Butch, 
Frifick. 
Englilh^ 


Francick, 
German^ 


ClMBRICKf 

Iflandick, 
Norwegian, 
Swedifti, 
Danilh; 


"Of  the  Gothickf  the  •nly  monument  rcmalii- 
;  is  a  copy  of  the  Gofpels  fomewhat  mutilated, 
lich,  from  the  filver  with  which  the  charadcrs 
r  adorned,  is  called  the  Jiivdr  book.  It  is  now 
ifcrved  at  Upfal^  and  having  been  twicfe  publiih- 
bcfbre,  has  betn  lately  reprinted  at  Okford^ 
dcr  the  infpe^idh  of  Mr  Ljt^  the  editor  of  ju- 
u.  Whether  the  diCHon  of  this  venerable  ma- 
fcript  be  purely  Gothick^  has  bc^n  doubted ;  it 
ms  however  to  exhibit  the  moft  ancient  dialed 
w  to  be  found  of  the  Teutwick  race ;  and  the 
xon,  whifch  is  the  original  of  the  prefeilt  Eng- 
^.  wis  either  derived  from  it,  or  both  have  dc- 
ndcd  from  fome  commoii  parent. 
"  What  was  the  form  of  the  Saxon  lah^agei 
«n,  about  the  year  450^  they  firft  entered  Br»- 
»,  cannot  now  be  known.  They  feem  to  have 
?n  a  people  without  learning,  and  <rer^  prob^- 
^  without  an  alphabet ;  their  fptcch,  therefore, 
wng  been  always  curfory  and  extemporaneous, 
»ft  have  been  artlefs  and  unconneded,  without 
f  tnodes  of  trinBtion  or  invohition  of  daufes  ; 
lich  abruptncfs  and  inconnedion.  may  be  ob- 
J^cd  even  in  their  later  writings.  This  barbari- 
^ay  be  fuppofed  to  have  cbntiniied  during 
:ir  wars  with  the  Briions^  which  for  a  time  left 
?m  no  leifure  for  foftcr  ftudies ;  nor  is  there  a- 
rcafon  fbr  fuppdfmg  it  abated,  till  the  year 
o>  when  jiugufttne  came  from  Rortie  to  convert 
•m  to  Chriaianity.  The  Chriftian  religion  al- 
ys  implies  or  produces  a  certain  degree  of  civi- 
"ty  and  learning ;  they  then  became  by  degrees 
Jiuinted  with  the  R^J/w^  langiiagei  and  fd  gain* 
>  from  time  to  time,  fome  knowledge  and  ele- 
^«,  till  iti  thtee  centuries  they  had  formed  a 
iguage  capable  of  expreffing  all  the  fentiments 
*  dviiifcd  peoplei  as  appears  bjr  kitig  Alfred's 
rjphrafe  or  imitation  of  Borthiust  and  his  (hort 
rface,  which  F  ha^e  felefted  as  the  firft  fpeci- 
jn  of  ancient  5/i^/j/^/' 


pr  Johnfon  after  quoting  three  chapters  of  this  and  Y  am  fent  to  thee  to  fpckc 
:at  monarch's  paraphrafe  in  the  original  Saxon,  to  thee  thefc  thingis^  tod  lo 
"gives a  fpecimcn  of  i  ««  verfion  of  the  Oof-    ddurabe. 
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time  of  Alfred  :(nd  th4t  of  the  Norman  conqucft^ 
and  therefore  may  properly  be  inferted  here. 

'^  Tranflations  feldom  afford  jiift  fpecimens  of 
a  language,  and  leaft  of  all  thofe  in  which  a  fcnl* 
pulous  and  verbal  interpretation  is  endeavoured^ 
.  becaufe  they  retain  the  phrafeology  and  ftru^ure 
of  the  original  tongue ;  yet  they  have  often  this 
convenience,  that  the  fame  bcioK,  being  tranflated 
in  diffbi*cnt  ages,  affords  opportunity  of  marking 
the  gradations  of  change,  and  bringing  one  age 
intb  corhparifon  with  another.  For  this  piirpofe 
I  have  placed  the  Saxon  verfion  and  that  of  IVick* 
tiffe.  written  about  the  year  13  80,  in  oppofite 
columns ;  becaufe  the  convenience  of  eafy  col- 
lation feems  greater  than  that  of  regular  crono* 
logy." 

Of  this  laft  wt  (hall  inlert  a  few  td'fes : 

^»  i  I^  the dayes  of  Eroude  kyng  of  Judee  thei* 
1^8  a  preft  Zacaryt  by  natiie :  of  the  fort  df  A- 
bia,  and  his  wyf  was  of  the  doUghtris  of  Aaron  i 
and  her  name  was  Elizabeth.  '* 

i  An  bothe  Weren  jUftc  bifore  God:  gojrnge 
in  alle  the  maundenicntis  and  jufiifyingis  Or  toe 
Lord  withdutett  playnt; 

3  And  thei  hadden  no  child,  for  Elizabeth  wai 
bareyn  and  bbthe  wcren  of  greet  age  in  her 
dliyes. 

4  And  it  bef^l  that  whanne  Zacarye  fchould  do 
the  office  of  prefthood  ih  the  order  of  bis  cotirfe 
to  fore  Odd. 

5  Aftir  the  cuftoni  of  the  prefthood,  he  wente 
fdrth  by  lot  and  entride  into  the  temple  to  ea« 
cenfen. 

5  Atld  at  the  miiltitiide  of  the  pnpte  was  with* 
out  forth  and  preyede  in  the  our  of  encenfying. 

7  And  an  aungel  of  the  Lord  apperide  to  him  t 
and  ftood  6ti  the  right  half  of  the  auter  of  en« 
cenfe. 

8  And  Zacarye  ftyngc  Was  afraycd :  and  drcdi 
fel  upon  him. 

^  And  the  atihgel  (ayde  tohim,  Zacarye  drede 
thou  not  \  for  thy  preier  ift  herd,  and  Elisabeth 
thi  wif  fcHal  here  to  thee  a  lone  2  and  his  name 
fchal  be  clepid  Jon. 

io  And  joye  and  gladyng  fchal  be  to  thee :  and 
manye  fchulen  have  Joye  itt  his  ttatyvyte. 

1 1  For  he  fch;il  be  gt«at  bifore  the  Lord :  and 
he  fchal  not  drinke  Wyn  ne  fydyr,  and  he  fchal 
be  fulfild  with  the  holy  goft  yit  of  his  modir 
Wombe. 

t%  And  he  ft!hal  cotiverte  manye  of  the  childnea 
of  Ifrael  to  her  Lord  GOd. 

il  And  he  (bhal  go  bifore  in  the  fpiryte  and 
▼ertu  of  Helye  \  add  he  fchal  tume  the  hertis  of 
the  fadris  to  the  fonis,  and  men  out  of  beleere  i 
to  the  prudence  of  juft  men^  to  mak^  redy  a  pci^ 
fyt  puple  to  the  Lord. 

t4  And  Zacarye  feyde  to  the  aungel :  whereof 
fchal  Y  wyte  this  ?  for  V  am  old  X  and  my  wyf 
hath  gone  fer  in  hir  dayes. 

I5  And  the  aungel  anfwerde  and  feyde  to  him» 
for  T  am  Gabriel  that  ftonde  nygh  bifore  Ood^ 

and  to  erangelife 
thou  icbalt  be 


ii  tne  agi  oC  which,  (he  fliys,)  is  not  certainly 
lown,  bot  was  probably  wiittcn  bctwvcn  the 


16  And  thou  fchalt  not  mowe  fpeke,  til  into 
the  day  iu'  which  thefe  thingia  fchulen  be  don. 
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for  thou  b!^  not  beleved  to  my  wordis,  wbicbe    Stephne  to  Eogta  laod  com  tha  macod  be  hn  ev 

dering  xt  Oxen  ford.  And  thar  he  nam  tit  I*- 
fcop  Roger  of  Seres^  bcni.  Aod  Alciandtr  biso? 
of  Lincoln-  and  te  Lanceler  Roger  htff  w^ 
and  didc  aclk  in  perifuntU  hi  jafen  up  berecaaki. 
Tba  thi  fuiket  under  gseton  that  he  mikk  csa 
was  and  foft  and  god.  and  oa  juftiie  v  &ie. 
tba  diden  hi  alle  wunder.    Hi  hadden  him  va> 


ichulen  be  fulfild  in  her  tyme. 

X7  And  the  pupic  was  abidynge  Zacarye  :  and 
thei  wondriden  that  he  taryede  in  the  temple. 

1 8  And  be  gede  out  and  royghte  not  fpeke  to 
hem :  and  thei  knewen  that  he  haddc  feyn  a  vi- 
fioun  in  the  temple,  and  he  bekcnide  to  hem :  and 
he  dwelltde  (tille  doumbe. 


19  And  it  was  done  whanne  the  dayes  of  his    red  maked  and  athes  fuercn."  Ac 


office  weren  fultillid  :  he  went  mto  his  hoos. 

ao  And  aftir  thcfe  dayes  Elizabeth  his  wif  con- 
ieyvede  and  hidde  hir  fyve  monethis  and  feyde. 

31  For  fo  the  Lord  dide  to  me  in  the  dayes 
in  whiche  be  bibeld  to  take  awcy  my  reptof  among 
mcnr 


«« Nearly  about  this  time  (lays  the  Dr)tbefo- 
lowing  pieces  of  poetry  feem  to  have  bees  wrt^ 
ten,  of  which  I  ha^e  infertc4  only  (hort  ht 
ments:  the  firft  is  a  tude  attempt  at  the  piefeK 
meafm«  of  8  fyllables,  and  Che  iccaod  is  a  aaSr^ 
Introduaion  to  Robert  of  Gloutefitr^  being  ca& 
pofcd  in  the  fame  meafnre,  which,  howewr  r*x 
"  Of  the  S€ucm  poetry  fomc  fpedraen  is  necef.  and  barbarous  it  may  ifccm,  Uught  the  wif  sAf 
ftry,  though  oar  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  their    Alexandrines  of  the  French  poetry. 


«*  Fua  in  fee  bi  weft  fpaynge« 
Ka  lond  fhote  cokaygne. 
Ther  nif  lond  under  heuenriclic. 
Of  wel  of  godnif  hit  iliche. 
Thoy  poradif  be  mirr  and  brtytr 
Cokaygn  if  of  fairir  fiyt. 
What  if  ther  in  paradiL 
Bot  grafle  and  flure  and  generiC 
Thoy  ther  be  ioi  and  gret  dute^ 
Ther  nif  met  bote  frute. 
Ther  nis  h^le  bwre  no  bench. 
Bot  watir  man  ifthurfto  qacncB.' 
Beth  ther  no  men  but  two. 
Hely  and  enok  alfo. 
Clinglich  may  hi  go. 
Whar  ther  wonith  men  no  tno." 


occ. 


metre  and  the  quantities  of  their  fyllables,  which 
it  would  be  very  difficult,  perhaps  impoffible,  to 
recover,  cTCclude?  us  from  that  pleafure  which 
the  old  balds  undoubcedly  gave  to  their  <:ontcmi- 
poraries. 

*•  The  firft  poetry  of  the  Saxom  was  without 
rhyme,  and  confequently  muft  have  depended  u- 
pon  the  quantity  of  their  fyllables  :  but  they  be- 
gan in  time  to  imitote  their  neighbours,  anddofe 
their  verfcs  with  correfpondent  (bands. 

"The  two  paflhgcs  which  I  have fcle^ed,  con- 
tain apparently  the  rudiments  of  our  prefent  ly- 
rkk  meaforeD,  and  the  writers  may  be  juftly  Con- 
Adered  as  the  genuine  anceftoiY  of  the  Engli/b 
poets.** 

From  thefc,  for  the  reafons  above  affigned,  we 
iiall  only  quote  the  firft  ftanza : 

««  He  mai  him  fore  adreden, 

Th«t  he  thannc  ore  bidde  ne  mugcn^^ 

Vor  that  bilimfeth  ilome. 

Thz  is  wis  that  bit  afid  bote 

And  bet  bivoren  dbme. 

Beath  com  on  this  midelard 

Thurth  thscs  defies  ondcr 

And  feone  and  fofge  and  ifwinci 

On  fe  and  00  londe." 

**  About  the  year  11501  the  Saxon  ^egiln  to 
take  a  form  in  which  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
Englijh  may  be  plainly  difcovered ;  this  change 
feems  not  to  have  been  the  eifed  of  the  Norman 
conqueft,  for  very  few  French  words  are  found 
to  have  been  introduced  in  the  firft  hundred  years 
after  it ;  tlie  language  muft  therefore  have  been 
altered  by  caufes  like  thofe  which,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  care  of  writers  and  focieties  inftitcted  to 
obviate  them,  are  even  now  daily  making  innov- 
ations in  every  living  language.    I  have  cjihibited 

aipedmen  of  the  language  of  Ihisagefirom  the    ^^ ,  , 

year  1 135  to  1 140  of  the  Saxon  chronicle,  of  which    by  the  admixtare  of  new  words,  which  nafc  a 
the  latter  part  was  apparently  written  near  the    imputed  to  commerce  with  the  continest,  s 
tune  to  which  it  relates." 

Of  this  chronicle  a  few  lines  may  h?re  fuflkc 
to  gratify  the  antiquarian : 

.«•  This  zd^re  for  the  king  Stephne  ofer  fae  to 
TJormandl.  And  ther  wes  undcr-fanecn.  fortbi 
ttiat  he  wcnden  that  he  fculde  ben  alfuic  alfe  the 
com  wc^.  And  for  he  hadde  get  his  trefor.  ac 
he  to  deld  it  and  fcatercd  fotlicc.    Micel  hadde 


SANCTA  MARGARETTA. 
••  OtDB  ant  yonge  i  prcit  ou  cure  folicf  fortoictf. 
Thcnchct  on  god  that  ycf  ou  wit  onre  (kmsci'''^ 

bete. 
Here  mai  tellen  ou.  wid  wordef  feirc  and  f««^ 
The  vie  of  one  meidam  waf  hotcn  Maregrctt 
Hne  fader  was  a  patriae,  af  ic  ou  tclkn  wf 
In  auntioge  wif  echef  i  the  falfe  lay. 
Deve  godef  ant  doumbe.  he  fcrved  nitt  int  (by. 
So  deden  mony  othere^  that  fioget  wcilawef. 
Theodofias  waf  if  nome.  on  crift  Bele^tJrM 

noutt. 
He  Icvede  on  tte  falfe  godet  that  weren  wklbru- 

den  wroutt. 
Tho  that  child  fculde  chriftine  ben.  iccoata 

well  in  thoutt. 
E  bed  wen  it  were  ibore.  to  dethc  it  were  ibwc^ 

•*  In  thefe  fragments,  the  adnlteralioii  ot  *> 
Saxon  tongue,  by  a  mixture  of  the  AV«««»  \' 
comes  apparent ;  yet  it  is  not  fo  much  dx^ 


changes  of  its  own  forms  and  tcnninatiooi;  ' 
which  no  rcafon  can  be  given.  , 

«*  Hitherto  the  language  ufed  in  thi*  «w-'j 
however  different  in  fucceftve  time,  auf  t*** 
ed  Saxon;  nor  can  it  be  expeded,  from  \M^ 
turc  of  things  gradually  changing,  that  Ji^r^^ 
can  be  afligned,  when  the  Saxon  ma)  be  w*  |: 
ceafe,  and  the  Engliflj  to  coinmence.  ^i«^, 


Henri  king  gadcred  gold  and  fylver.    and  ne  god    Gloucrfter^  however,  who  is  placed  by  t£e  tj^ 
B« diddc  mc  for  bis  iauic  thar  of.    Tha  the  king    in  the  13th  century,  fcema  to  have  '^^^^J^l, 
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rmediate  di^ioiit  neither  Saxon  nor  EngUJb ; 
U  work  therefore  we  fee  the  tranfition  exhi- 
d,  andy  as  be  is  the  iirft  of  our  writers  in 
nc,  of  whom  any  I^rge  work  remains,  a  more 
:nfive  quotation  is  extraded.  He  writes  ap- 
mtljr  in  the  fame  meafure  with  the  foregoing 
lor  of  St  Margariu,  which  polifhed  into  greater 
ftnefs,  appeared  to  our  anceftors  fo  fuitable  to 
genius  of  the  Bngli/b  language*  that  it  was 
tinued  in  ufe  almoft  to  the  middle  of  the  17th 
tury. 

ir  the  batayles  of  Denemarchy  that  hii  dude 

in  thys  londe 
it  word  were  of  alle  othere,  we  mote  abbe  an 

honde. 
vft  hii  were,  tor  othere  adde  fomwanne  ydo, 
Romeyns  6c  Saxons,  &  wd  wufte  that  lond 

therto. 
hii  ne  kepte  yt  holde  nogt*  bote  robby,  and 

Ifende^ 
i  deftme,  ft  beme^  &  Oe,  5c  ne  coulbe  abbe 

noQ  ende. 
I  bote  lute  yt  nas  wortbi  they  hii  were  otter- 

come  ylome. 
myd  flpet  and  great  poet  as  preft  ef (one  hii 

come, 
ig  Adelwolf  of  hys  lond  kyng  was  tuenty  zer. 
:  Deoeys  come  by  bym  ryuor  than  he  dude 

cr,'^  &c. 

HE  kyng  Aldered  fone  tho  then  wey  of  deth 

nome, 
ft  vel,  the  vyfty  zer  of  ys  kynedom. 
Vymbocmc  he  wasybnred,  as  God  gef  thatcas, 
r  gode  Alfred;  ys  brother,  after  hym  kyng  was. 
ed,  thys  noble  man,  as  in  the  zer  of  grace 

he  nom 
te  hood  red  and  fyxty  Si  tuelue  the  kynedom. 
be  adde  at  Rome  ybe,  3c,  vor  ys  grete  wyfdom, 
;  pope  Leon  hy  m  bleflede,  tho  he  thudercom.-^ 
tg  Alfred  was  the  wyfoft  kyng*  that  long  was 

byuorc. 
they  me  fcgge  the  lawes  beth  m  worre  tyme 

vorlore, 
y  t  nogt  fo  hits  daye.  vor  they  he  in  worre  were, 
Tt  he  made  rygtuollore,  and  ftrcngore  than  er 

were, 
c  be  was  god  ynou,  and  zut,  as  me  tellcth  me, 
NTis  more  than  ten  zer  old,  ar  he  coothe  ys 

abeoe. 
rs  gode  moder  ofte  fmale  gyft^s  hym  tok, 
to  bylcoe  other  pie,  and  loky  on  his  boke. 
hat  by  por  clergye  ya  rygt  lawes  he  wonde, 
t  neaere  er  nere  y  mad,  to  goucrny  ys  fond. 
Wf  cygte  and  tuenty  zer  in  ys  kynedom  ylafte. 
T  ys  deth  he  wos  ybured  at  Wyncheftre  atle 

lafle." 

Sir  JoHH  Mandeville  wrote,  as  he  himfclf 
mit  us,  in  the  14th  century,  and  his  woik, 
:h  compriling  a  relation  of  many  different  par- 
lars,  coofequently  required  the  ufe  of  many 
ds  and  phrafet,  may  be  properly  fpecified  in 
place.  Of  the  following  quotations,  (fays  Dr 
« ton,)  I  have  chofen  the  fir  ft,  becaufe  it  (bows, 
)me  meafure,  the  flate  of  European  fdence  as 
usA^Engfyb  tongue ;  and  the fccond,  bc- 


ANGUAGE-  Grr 

cauie  it  is  ? aluable  for  the  force  of  thought  and 
beauty  of  exprcflion." 

But  as  our  folc  objeA  here  is  to  (how  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  BngVtJh  Language^  that  of  the  ScUnees  . 
being  fufficiently  illuftratcd,  in  the  hiftorical  ac- 
counts prefixed  to  the  refpedtive  treatifes  on  each, 
in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  we  need  only  in(ert  a 
few  lines  from  each  of  thcfe  quotations : 

•<  Ii«  that  lond,  ne  in  many  othere  bezonde  that, 
no  man  may  fee  the  fterre  tranfmontane,  that  id 
clept  the  fterre  of  the  fee,  that  is  unmevable,  and 
that  is  toward  the  Northe,  that  we  clepen  the 
lode  fterre.*  But  men  itc  another  fterre,  tbe  con- 
trarie  to  him,  that  b  toward  the  Soothe,  that  i» 
clept  AnUrtyk.  And  right  as  the  fchtp  men  taken 
here  arys  here,  and  goveme  hem  be  the  lode 
fterre,  right  fo  don  fchip  men  bezonde  the  par- 
ties, be  the  fterre  of  the  Southe,  the  wbicb  (tcrre 
apperethe  not  to  os.  And  this  fterre,  that  b  to- 
ward the  Northe,  that  wee  clepen  the  lode  fterre, 
ne  apperethe  not  to  hem.  For  whiche  cacrfe,  mea 
may  wel  perceyve,  that  the  londe  and  the  (ee  ben 
of  rownde  fchapp  and  forme.  For  tbe  ptrtie  of 
the  firmament  fchewetbe  m  o  contree,  that  fchew- 
ethe  not  in  another  contree.  And  men  may  well 
preren  1^  experience  and  (btyle  comoafiement  of 
wytt,  that  zif  a  man  fond  paflaget  be  (chippe^ 
that  wold  go  to  ferchen  the  world,  men  mygble 
go  be  (chippe  aH  aboute  the  world,  and  aboven 
and  benethen." 

«<  li.  And  I  John  Maunderylle  knygfate  abore- 
fyyd,  (alle  thoughe  I  be  unworthi)  that  departed 
from  our  contrees  and  pafled  the  fee,  the  zeer  of 
grace  1311.  that  have  paffed  manye  londes  and 
manye  yles  and  contrees,  and  cexthed  manye  fulle 
ftraunge  places,  and  have  ben  in  many  a  fulle 
gode  honourable  companye,  and  at  noany  a  faire 
dede  of  armes,  (alle  he  it  that  I  dide  none  myfelf, 
for  myn  unable  infufiifance)  now  I  am  comen  horn 
(mawgree  my  felf )  to  refte :  for  gowtes,  artetykes, 
that  me  diftrrynen,  tho  diftynen  the  ende  of  my 
labour,  azenft  my  wille  (God  knowethe.)  And 
thus  takynge  folace  in  n»y  wrecched  refte,  record- 
yn§e  the  tyme  paffed,  I  hare  fulfilled  thetfe  thinges 
and  pntte  hem  wryten  in  thb  boke,  as  it  wolde 
come  in  to  my  mynde,  the  zeer  of  grace  1356  in 
the  34  zeer  that  1  departcde  from  our  contrees.'* 

••  The  firft  of  our  authours,  who  can  be  pro- 
perly faid  to  hare  written  tingii/b^  was  Sir  Johm 
GoWEx,  who,  in  hb  Confejion  of  a  Lover^  calls 
Chaitcer  his  difdple,  and  may  therefore  be  con- 
fidered  as  t?»e  father  of  our  poetry. 

«*  No  WE  for  to  fpcke  of  the  commune, 

It  is  to  drrde  of  that  fortune. 

Which  hath  befalle  in  fondrye  londes: 

But  ofte  for  detaote  of  bondes 

All  fodcinly,  er  it  be  wift, 

A  tunne,  when  his  lie  arift 

Tobrekcth,  and  renneth  all  aboute. 

Which  els  ihulde  nt»ghte  gone  out."  Ac. 

"  The  hiftory  of  our  language  U  now  brought 
to  the  point  at  which  tbe  hiftory  of  our  poetry  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  comm  ncc,  the  time  of  the 
illuftrious  Oeofpry  Chaucer,  who  m.-iy  pcr-^ 
haps,  with  great  ju  ft  ice,  be  (tiled  the  firft  of  our  ' 
Terfificrs  who  wrote  poetically,  ik  does  not  hon  • 
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ever  appear  to  have  deferved  all  the  praife  which 
he  has  received,  or  all  the  ccnfure  that  he  has  fuf- 
fered.  Drjdtn^  who,  miftaking  genius  for  learn- 
ing, in  confidence  of  his  abilities,  ventured  to 
write  of  what  he  bad  not  examined,  afcribes  to 
Chaucer  the  firft  refinement  of  our  numbers,  the 
firft  produdion  of  eafy  and  natural  rhymes,  and 
the  improvement  of  our  language,  by  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  more  polifhed  languages  of  the 
continent.  Skinner  contrarilv  blames  him  in  harOi 
terms  for  having  vitiated  his  native  fpeech  by 
Kiobole  cartloads  of  foreign  <ivords.  But  he  that 
reads  the  works  of  Gower  will  find  fmooth  num- 
bers and  eafy  rhymes,  of  which  Chaucer  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  been  the  inventor,  and  the  French 
words,  whether  good  or  bad,  of  which  Chaucer 
is  charged  as  the  importer.  Some  innovations  he 
might  probably  make,  like  others,  in  the  in^ncy 
€>f  our  poetry,  which  the  paucity  of  books  does 
allow  us  to  difcover  with  particular  exadnefs; 
but  the  works  of  Gower  and  Ljdgate  fufficiently 
cviace,  that  his  diAion  was  in  genet  al  like  that  of 
his  contemporaries :  and  fome  improvements  he 
jundoubtedly  made  by  the  various  difpofitions  of 
bis  rhymes,  and  by  the  mixture  of  different  num- 
bers, in  which  he  feems  to  have  been  happy  and 
judicious.  I  have  (eleded  feveral  fpecimens  both 
of  his  profe  and  verie ;  and  among  them,  part  of 
bistranflation  o(Boethiu*f  to  which  another  verfiony 
made  in  the  time  of  queeo  Mary  is  oppofed.  It 
would  be  improper  to  quote  very  fparingly  an 
author  of  fo  much  reputation,  or  to  make  very 
Ur;ge  extrads  from  a  book  fo  generally  known.*' 

CHAUCER. 
<<  Alas  I  I  wepyng  am  conftrained  to  begin 
Tcrfe  of  forowfuU  matter,  that  whilom  in  florifh- 
yng  ftudie  made  delitable  ditees.  For  lo !  rend- 
yng  mules  of  Poetes  enditen  to  me  thinges  to  be 
writen,  and  drerie  teres.  At  lafte  no  drede  ne 
might  overcome  tho  mufes,  that  thei  ne  weren 
fcllowes,  and  foloweden  my  wate,  that  is  to  fiiie, 
when  I  was  exiled,  thei  that  weren  of  my  youth 
whilom  welfull  and  grene,  comforten  now  forow- 
fuU wierdcs  of  me  olde  man :  for  eld<  is  comen 
unwarcly  upon  me,  hafted  by  the  harmes  that  I 
have,  and  forowe  bath  commaunded  his  age  to  be 
in  me.  Hcres  hore  aren  (had  overtimeliche  upon 
my  hed  s  and  the  flacke  (kinne  tremblethe  of  mine 
cmpted  bodie.  Thilke  deth  of  men  is  welefiiU, 
that  he  ne  cometh  not  in  ^eres  that  be  fwete,  but 
Cometh  to  wretcheb  often  icleped.'' 

COLVILLE. 
•*  I  THAT  in  tymc  of  profpeiitei  and  floryfhyng 
ftudye,  made  plealaunte  and  delegable  dities,  or 
verfes :  alas  now  beyng  beany  and  lad  ouerthrown 
in  aduerfitie,  am  compelled  to  fele  and  taft  heui- 
nes  and  grief.  Behulde  the  mufes  Poeticall,  that 
is  to  (aye :  the  pleafure  that  is  in  poetes  vet fes, 
do  appoynt  me,  and  compel  me  to  writ  thefe 
vcrrcs  ill  meter,  and  the  forrowfuU  verfes  do  wet 
n^  wretched  face  with  very  waterye  teafcs,  ylTil- 
ioge  out  of  my  eyeb  for  forrowe.  Wbiche  mufes 
no  feare  without  doute  could  ourrcome,  but  that 
they  would  follow  me  in  my  iourney  of  exile  or 
l»ani(hmc:nt.  Sometyme  the  ioye  or  happy  and 
lufly  deledtable  youth  dyd  comloi  t  me^  and  nowc 
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the  courfe  of  forowfull  olde  age  cauletlb  oetoic. 
ioy fc.  For  halVy  old  age  vnlolnrd  for  is  goqc  ipE 
me  with  all  her  incommodities  and  coyli,  td 
forrowe  hath  commaunded  and  broogfat  mt  m 
the  (ame  old  age,  that  is  to  (ay:  that  (brovea»> 
feth  me  to  be  olde,  before  my  time  come  of  oi^ 
age.  The  hoer  heares  do  growe  vntimdy  tpot 
my  heade,  and  my  reuiled  ikinnc  ttcmhldi  c^ 
fleih  deane  confumed  and  wafted  with  fnrDtt 
Blannes  death  is  happy,  that  cometh  not  in  yoei, 
when  a  man  is  luftye,  and  in  pleafare  or  m6ii', 
but  in  time  of  aduerfitiei  #ben  U  is  often  ddyred." 

The  Prologues  op  the  CANTEtBusTTiiu 

OF  Chaucer, /roiR  tbeM,S, 
<<  When  that  Aprilis  with  his  (hounsfbte, 
The  drought  of  March  had  perdd  to  the  rate, 
And  bathid  every  veyn  i^  fucb  lieonr, 
Of  which  vertue  engendrid  is  the  fiour. 
When  Zephynis  eke,  with  his  fwete  breth 
Enfpirid  hath,  in  every  holt  and  heth 
The  tender  croppis ;  and  that  the  yoog  Son 
Hath  in  the  Ramm  his  halv^  cours  ytoon: 
And  fmali  fbulis  makin  melodye. 
That  (lepin  all^  night  with  opin  efe, 
(So  prickith  them  nature  in  thercorage) 
Then  longin  folk  to  go  on  pilgrimage : 
And  palmers  for  to  fekin  (trangc  ftronfesi 
To  fervin  hallowes  couth  in  ^dry  bodei: 
And  fpecially  fro  every  ihir'is  end 
Of  England,  to  Canterbury  they  wend, 
The  holy  blifsfull  tnaityr  for  to  fekc. 
That  them  hath  holptn  whan  that  they  were^' 

CODE  COtJNSAILE  op  CMAUcfi. 
«  Flie  fro  the  prefe  and  dwell  with  MiHatk 

Suflfife  unto  thy  gode  though  it  be  finaO, 
For  horde  hath  hate,  and  climbyng  tikilodfc. 
Prece  bath  envie,  and  wele  it  brent  oeraEf 
Savour  no  more  than  the  behovhi  (haH 
Rede  well  thy  felf,  that  othir  fdke  caoft  rttic, 
And  troutbc  the  (hall  detivir  it  'is  ooditii 
Paine  the  not  eche  crokid  to  icdrefTe, 

In  truft  of  her  that  toomith  as  a  bailey 
Crete  red  (tandith  in  litil  bufineiTe, 
Beware  alfo  to  fpume  againe  a  nalle, 
Strive  not  as  doith  a  crocke  with  a  walk, 
Demith  thy  felf  that  demift  otbh^i  dede, 
And  trouthe  the  (hall  deliver  it  'it  00  ditik. 
That  the  is  fent  receve  in  buxomenefle; 

The  wraftlyng  of  this  woride  aikith  afiiO; 

Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wildirDe(!e, 

Forthc  pilgrim,  forthe  o  beft  out  of  thf  fti 

Loke  up  on  high,  and  thanke  thy  God  of  ai!! 

Weivith  thy  lufte  and  let  thy  ghofl  tbc  b» 

And  Uouthe  the  (haU  dcUvir,  it  'b  00  drtdc 

"  LydcJatE  was  a  mohk  of  Apji  ^^^ 
about  the  fame  time  with  Chaucer.  Out  of  i^ 
prologue  to  his  third  book  of  the  Fail  ^Prrxu, 
a  few  ftanzas  are  felefted,  which,  being  eompi^ 
with  the  ftyle  of  his  two  contcmporanes,  ^ 
(how  that  our  language  was  then  not  wiittfl  fif 
caprice,  but  was  in  a  fettled  ftate. 

'*  Like  a  pilgrim  which  that  goeth  on  fi»^ 
And  hath  none  hotfe  to  releue  his  trattayk, 
Whote,  dry  and  wery,  and  may  find  no  bote     [ 
Of  w^l  cold  whaa  Umia  doth  hyo  ^)K  ^^ 
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'inc  nor  Iicour*  that  may  to  h^m  auayle^ 
ight  fo  fare  I  which  in  my  buiintfl>» 
0  fuccour  fynde  my  rudcnes  to  rcdreflc. 
"  I  meane  as  thus,  I  have  no  frcfh  licour 
ut  of  the  conduites  of  Calliope,  *" 

or  through  Clio  in  rh^thorikc  no  Qoure» 
ny  labour  for  to  rcfrtfh  me ; 
o\  of  the  fuftera  in  nouber  thrifc  three, 
hich  with  Cithcra  on  Parnafo  dwell, 
^  neuer  me  gmic  drink  once  of  their  wel. 
"  Nor  of  theyr  fpringet  clere  and  chnftaliDC, 
^at  fprange  by  touchyng  of  the  Pegafib, 
]ieir  faiiour  lacketh  my  making  ten  lumine 
yndc  theyr  bawme  of  fo  great  fcarcitit, 
)  tame  their  tunnes  with  fome  drop  of  plentie 
r  Poliphemua  throw  his  great  blindnes, 
ith  in  me  derked  of  Argos  the  brightncfs. 
'*  Thus  was  I  fet  and  ftode  in  double  werrc 
the  metyng  of  fcarefUl  waves  tweync, 
ic  one  was  this,  who  euer  IHl  to  Jerc, 
hereas  good  wyll  gan  me  conftrayne,' 
cchas  t'accompiifh  for  to  doe  my  paync, 
me  ignoraunce,  with  a  menace  of  dredej 
f  pcnne  to  reft  I  durft  not  proccdc." 

»  .  • 
"  FORTESCUB  was  chief  jufticc  of  the  Com- 
m-Pleas,  in  the  reign  of  king  Hmry»Vll  He 
ired  in  1471,  aftef  the-  battle  of  Tcwkefbury, 
i  probably  wrote  molt  of  his  works  it)  his  pri- 
:y.  The  following  paifage  is  (elected) from  his* 
ok  of  the  Difference  bettween  an  abfoiute  and  li" 
ted  Monarchy '* 

'•  Hyt  may  pcraventurc  be  marvclid  by  fome 
n,  why  one  ReftlnK  is  a  Lordfhyp  only  KojalU 
i  the  Pryncc  thereof  rulyth  yt  by  liis  Law, 
lid  Jus  Regale ;  and  and  another  Kyngdome  is 
x)rdrchip.  Royal  and  PoUtikcy  and  the  Prince 
Tcof  rulyth  by  a  Laye,  callyd  Jus  Politicum  l^ 
7aU  \  fythen  thes  two  Princes  beth  o(  egali  A- 
tc.  '    •  •• 

*  To  this  dowte  it  may  be  anfwcryd  in  this 
nner ;  The  firft  Inftitudon  of  thes  twoo  Re- 
lys,  upon  the  Incorporation  of  them»  is  tlie 
ifc  of  this  iliverfyte. 

*  When  Nem broth  by  Might,  for  his  own  Glo- 
t  made  and  incorporate  the  fiHI  Realme,  and 
duyd  it  to  hymfclf  by  Tyrannyc,  he  would 

have  it  govemyd  by  any  other  Rule  t)r  La  we, 
:  by  his  own  Will ;  by  which  and  for  th'  ac- 
nplilhment  thereof  he  made  it.  And  therfor, 
ugh  he  had  thus  made  a  Realme,  holy  Scrii>- 
c  denyd  to  call  hym  a  Kyng,  ^ia  Rex  dieitur 
jegendo ;  Whych  thyng  he  dyd  not,  btit  opprcf- 

the  People  by  Myght,  and  therfor  he  was  a 
rant,  and  caUid  Primus  Tyrannorum,  But  holy 
it  callith  hym  Robujim  Fenator  coram  Deo.  For 
he  Hunter  takyth  the  wyld  befte  for  to  fele 
i  eate  hym  ;  fo  Nembroth  fubduyd  to  him  the 
»ple  with  Might,  to  have  their  fervice  and  their 
kIs,  uting  upon  them  the  Lor^lchip  that  is 
cd  Dominium  Regale  tantum,  Af^er  hym  Be- 
that  was  callid  Brit  a  Kyng,  and  after  hym  his 
le  Nynus,  and  after  hym  other  Panyms;  They, 
Example  of  Nembroth,  made  them  Realmys, 
iild  not  have  them  rulyd  by  other  l^awys  than 
their  own  Wills.  Which  Lawys  ben  right 
>d  under  ^od  Princes ;  and  their  Kyngdomt 
kca  moft  rcfemblyd  to  the  Kyngdome  of  God| 
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which  reynith  upon  Man,  rulyng  hym  by  hys  own 
Will.  Wherfor  many  Cryllyn  Princes  ufcn  the 
fame  Lawe;  and  therfor  it  is,  that  the  Lawys 
layen,  ^uod  Principi  placuit  Legis  babet  vigorem. 
And  thus  I  fuppofe  firft  beganne  in  Realmys,  Do- 
minium  tantum  Regale*  But  afterward,  when  Man- 
kynd  was  more  manfuete,  and  better  difpofyd  to 
Vertue,  Crete  Communalties,  as  was  the  Pcliihip, 
that  came  into  this  Lond  with  Brute,  wyllyng  to  be 
unyed  and  made  a  Body  Politike  callid  a  Realme* 
hayyng  an  Heed  to  govcrne  it ;  as  after  the  Say- 
ing of  the  philofopher,  every  Communaltie  unyed 
of  manv  parts  muft  needs  have  anHeed;  than  they 
chofe  the  fame  Brute  to  be  their  heed  and  Kyng. 
And  they  and  he  upon  this  Incorporation  and  In. 
ftitution,  and  unyng  of'  themfelf  into  a  Realme* 
ordynyd  the  fame  Realme  fo  to  be  rulyd  and  juf- 
^yfyd  by  fuch  Laws,  as  they  al  would  aflent  to  ; 
Which  Law  therfor  is  callid  Politicum ;  and  bycaufe 
it  \%  mynyftrid  by  a  Kyng,  it  is  callid  Regale,  Do^ 
minium  Politicum  dieitur  quaji  Regimen^  plurium 
Scientia,  JSve  Confilio  minifiratum.  The  Kyng  of 
3cott8  reynith  upon  his  People  by  this  Lawe,  vr- 
delicetj  Reginfine  Bplitico  iSf  Regali.  And  as  Dio- 
dorus  Syculus  (aith,  in  his  Boke  de  fri/cii  HiJioriiSf 
The  Realm  of  Egypte  is  rulid  by  tne  (ame  Lawe* 
and  therfor  the  Kyng  therof  chaungtth  not  his 
Lawes,  without  the  Aflent  of  his  People.  And 
in  like  forme  as  he  faith  is.  ruled  the  Kyngdome 
of  Saba,  in  Felici  Arabia,  and  the  Lond  of  Libiei 
J^nd  alfo  the  more  parte  of  all  the  Realmvs  in 
Afrike^  Which  manner  of  Rule  and  Lordihip, 
the  fayd  Diodorus  in  that  Boke,  prayfith  gretely* 
FoHt  is  not  only  eood  for  the  Prince,  that  may 
thereby  the  more  leweriy  do  Juftice*  than  by  hit 
owne  Arbitriment ;  but  it  is  alfo  good  for  hit  reo* 
pie  that  receyve  therby,  fuch  Juftice  as  they  de* 
fyer  themfelf.  Now  as  me  feymth,  it  yt  fhew^d 
bpinly  ynodgh,  why  one  Kyng  rulyth  and  reynith 
on  his  People  Domhuo  tantum  Regally  and  that  o- 
ther  reynith  Dominio  Politico  (^  Regali :  For  that 
one  Kyngdome  beganne,  of  and  by,  the  Might  of 
the  Pnnce,  and  the  other  beganne,  by  the  Dcfier 
and  fnftitution  of  the  People  of  the  fame  Prince/* 

<<  Of  the  works  of  Sir  Thomas  Mors  it  was 
ntceflary  to  give  a  larger  fpecimen,  both  becaufe 
our  language  was  then  in  a  great  degree  formed 
and  fettled,  and  becaufe  it  appears  from  Ben  Ton- 
/on^  that  hit  works  were  conodered  at  modelt  of 
pure  and  elegant  ftyle.   The  tale,  which  it  placed 
firft,  becaufe  earlieft  written,  will  (how  what  an 
attentive  reader  will,  in  perufing  our  old  writert* 
often  remark,  that  the  familiar  and  colloquial  part 
of  our  language,  being  diffufed  among  thofe  claifes 
who  had  no  ambition  of  refinement,  or  afTedation 
of  novelty,  h^s  fufiered  very  litde  change.    This 
is  another  reafon  why  the  extrads  from  this  au- 
thor are  n\ore  copious :  his  works  are  careftzlly 
and  corredly  printed,  and  may  therefore  be  bet- 
ter trufted  than  any  other  edition  of  the  Engiyh 
t>ooks  of  that,  or  the  preceding  ages. 
**  A  merry  left  how  a  icrgeant  would  learne  to 
playe  the  frere.    Written  by  miifter  Thomas 
More  in  hys  youth. 
**  Wysb  men  alway, 
Afiyrme  and  fay, 
That  bcft  it  tor  a  man : 
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DiHgcittlf, 
For  to  apply. 

The  buficcfs  that  he  can. 
And  in  no  wyfe. 
To  eotcrpryfc. 

An  other  facolte. 
For  he  that  wyll. 
And  can  no  flLyll* 

Is  newer  lyke  to  the- 
He  that  bath  lafte. 
The  hoficis  crafte, 

And  ^leth  to  nukrng  Ihoiie^ 
The  ihiythe  that  ihall, 
To  payntyng  M, 

His  thrift  is  well  ni^  done. 
A  blacke  draper, 
With  whyte  paper. 

To  go  to  writyng  (cole. 
An  olde  butler, 
Becum  a  cotler, 

I  wene  (hall  prone  a  fole.—' 
AH  that  enfue, 
Such  craftes  new. 

They  driue  lb  firre  a  caft^ 
That  euervcrmore, 
They  do  therfore, 

Be(brewe  thcmfclfe  at  laft. 
This  thing  was  tryed 
And  vere^ed. 

Here  by  a  fergeaunt  late^ 
That  thriftly  was. 
Or  he  coulae  pas. 
Rapped  about  the  pate, 
«  Whyle  that  he  would 

See  bow  he  could, 

A  little  play  the  frere : 
Kow  yf  you  wyll, 
.  Knowe  how  it  fyll, 

Take  hede  and  ye  fiiall  here. 
]t  happed  fo, 
Kot  long  ago, 

A  thrifty  man  there  dyed. 
An  hundred  pounde. 
Of  nobles  rounde. 

That  had  he  layd  a  fide : 
His  fonne  he  woldci 
Sbotild  haue  this  golde, 

For  to  beginne  with  all : 
But  to  fiiffifo 
His  chylde,  well  tbrife. 

That  money  was  to  fmaL 
Yet  or  this  day 
1  haTC  hard  (ay, 

That  many  a  man  ccrtefiet 
Hath  with  good  caft, 
Be  ryche  at  laft,  .  .  ,  «. 

That  hath  begonne  with  IcflTe. 
But  this  yonge  manne. 
So  well  beganne, 

His  money  to  imploy. 
That  certainly. 
His  policy, 

To  (ce  it  was  a  joy. 
For  left  fum  blaft, 
Myght  ouer  cait, 

His  fhip,  or  by  mifchaunce, 
Men  with  fum  wile, 
Myght  hym  begylc, 
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And  miniih  his  fubftannoe, 
For  to  put  out, 
Al  maner  douc, 

He  made  a  good  pufosy, 
For  eucry  whyt, 
By  his  own  wyt. 

And  toke  an  other  way : 
Firtt  feyrc  and  wcle, 
Therof  much  dele. 

He  dygged  it  in  a  pot, 
But  then  him  thought, 
That  way  was  nought. 

And  there  he  left  it  not. 
So  was  he  faine, 
From  thence  agaync. 
To  put  it  in  a  cup. 
And  by  and  by, 
•  Couctoudy, 

He  fupped  it  fayrc  vp, 
In  his  own  breft. 
He  thought  k  beft. 

His  money  to  endofe, 
Then  wift  he  well. 
What  euer  fell. 

He  could  it  neuer  lofe. 
He  borrowed  then. 
Of  other  men, 

Money  and  ipcrchaundile : 
Ncucrpayd  it, 
Up  he  laid  it. 

In  like  maner  wyfe. 
Yet  on  the  gere, 
That  he  would  were, 

He  reight  not  what  he  fpcatf 
So  it  were  nyce. 
As  for  the  price. 

Could  him  not  oiifcontCDt 
Withlufty  fpcrte. 
And  with  rcfort, 

Of  ioly  company. 
In  mirth  and  play. 
Full  many  a  day. 

He  lined  merely. 
And  men  had  fwomc, 
Some  man  is  borne. 

To  ha^c  a  lucky  howre. 
And  fo  was  he, 
for  fuch  degre. 

He  gat  fuch  honour, 
That  without  dout. 
Whan  he  went  out, 

A  fergeaunt  well  and  hjtCf 
Was  redy  ftrayte. 
On  him  to  wayte. 

As  (one  as  on  the  mayre. 
But  he  doubtleffe. 
Of  his  mekeneCTe, 

Hated  fuch  pompe  and  pr»Ci 
And  would  not  go, 
Companied  fo. 

But  drcwe  himfclf  a  ude, 
To  faint  Katharine, 
Strcight  as  a  line, 

He  gate  him  at  a  tydc, 
For  deuocion. 
Or  promodon, 


There  would  he  nccdaaby*.    ^ 
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There  fpent  he  feft. 
Till  all  were  paft, 

And  to  him  came  thto  men/, 
To  aflce  theyr  det^ 
But  none  could  gcl^ 

The  valour  ofa  peny. 
With  viftgc  ftout. 
He  bare  it  out, 

Euen  vnto  the  harde  hedgf  i 
A  month  or  tvrainey 
Tjrll  he  was  faine» 

To  laye  his  gowne  to  pledge. 
Than  wag  h^  there. 
In  greater  feare, 

Than  ere  that  he  carte  thithef^ 
Atid  would  as  fkyne, 
l>epart  againe, 

But  that  he  wift  not  whithtr. 
Thao  after  this. 
To  a  firende  of  his. 

He  went  and  there  abode. 
Where  as  he  lay, 
80  (ick  alway. 

He  fnyfht  dot  eome  abrode. 
It  happed  than, 
A  marchant  man. 

That  be  ought  money  to, 
Of  an  officere. 
Than  gan  enquere, 

What  him  was  beft  to  do. 
And  he  anfwerde. 
Be  not  aferde, 

Take  an  acdpn  therfbre, 
I  you  behefte, 
I  (ball  hvm  refte, 

And  than  care  fbr  no  mor^# 
I  feare  quod  he, 
It  wyll  not  be. 

For  he  wyll  not  come  out. 
The  lergcaunt  (aidf 
Be  not  afriyd, 

It  fiiall  be  brought  about. 
In  many  a  game, 
Lyke  to  the  fame, 

Haue  I  bene  welt  in  vre^ 
And  for  yOur  (ake, 
Let  me  be  bake. 

But  yf  I  do  this  cure* 
Thus  part  they  both. 
And  foorth  then  goth, 
A  pace  this  officere^ 
And  for  a  day, 
AU  his  array. 

He  chauitged  with  a  firetf/ 
So  was  he  di^t. 
That  no  man  might, 

Hjrm  fbl*  a  fircre  denjr. 
Re  dopped  md  4ooked^ 
Ke  fpake  and  looked, 

80  rcllgioufly. 
yet  in  a  glafle, 
Or  he  would  pttlTe, 

He  toted  and  he  peered^ 
Hit  harte  for  pryde, 
t»te  hi  his  fyde, 
•    ^o  fee  how  well  he  frttr^. 

TJan  forth  a  pace, 
j^wito  the  place. 


?: 
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.   He  goeth  withouten  iliame 
To  do  this  dede, 
But  now  t^e  bed^. 

For  here  begynneth  the  game. 
he  drew  hym  oy, 
And  fonely, 

Streyght  at  the  dore  he  biocke4  i 
And  a  damfell,    . 
That  hard  hym  wefl, 

There  came  and  it  tDlocked# 

Se  frete  fayd, 
od  fpede  hyrt  mayd> 
Here  lodgeth  fuch  a  man| 
It  is  told  me : 
Well  fyr  quod  Ihe, 

And  yf  he  do  what  thao  i 
Quod  he  mayftrcfle. 
No  harm  doutlefll: : 

It  longeth  for  our  order^ 
To  hurt  no  man^ 
hnt  as  We  can, 

Eucry  wight  to  fot^ttt 
With  hym  truly, 
Favne  (peake  would  I. 

Sir  quod  (ke  by  my  fay^ 
ie  is  fo  fike, 
ITe  be  not  lyke, 

To  fpeake  with  hym  to  day# 
Quod  he  fayre  may, 
Yet  I  you  pray, 

This  much  at  my  define^ 
Vouchelafe  to  4of 
As  go  hjm  to, 

And  uy  an  aufteh  Ortrt 
Would  with  hym  fpeke. 
And  matters  breake. 

For  his  auayle  certayn# 
Quod  (he  I  wyll, 
Stonde  ye  here  ftylt, 

Tyll  I  come  downe  a^aytfi 
Vp  is  (he  go, 
And  told  hym  fo, 

As  (he  was  bode  to  (ay^ 
He  miftruftyng, 
No  mafter  thyog, 

Sayd  maydeti  go  thy  wayi 
And  fetch  him  hyder, 
That  we  togyder, 

May  talk.    A  downe  (fie  JOthti 
Vp  (he  hym  brought. 
No  harme  (be  thouj^it, 

But  it  made  (bme  folke  wrothe^ 
This  oflicere, 
This  fayned  fVtre, 

Whan  he  was  come  aloft^ 
He  dopped  than, 
And  grete  this  man, 

Reiigioufly  and  oft« 
And  he  agayn, 
Ityght  glad  and  fkyn, 

Toke  hym  there  by  the  hindc« 
The  frcre  thah  fayd, 
Ye  be  difinayd. 

With  trouble  I  underftasdi^ 
In  6cde  quod  he, 
$t  h^th  with  me, 
9tnc  better  than  it  Isu 
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Syr  quod  the  frcrc. 
Be  of  good  cherc. 

Yet  (ball  it  after  this. 
But  I  woufd  now 
Cotnen  with  you, 

In  counfayle  yf  you  pleafe^ 
Or  ellys  nat 
*  Of  matCers  tliat, 

Shall  fet  your  heart  at  eafc. 
Downe  went  the  maydi 
The  xnarchaunt  fi'ydy 

Now  (ay  on  gentle  frerey 
Of  thys  tydyng. 
That  ye  me  bryng, 

I  long  full  fore  to  here* 
Whan  there  was  none. 
But  they  aloney 

The  frerc  with  cuyll  grace, 
8ayd»  I  reft  the. 
Come  on  with  me* 

And  out  he  toke  hie  mace : 
Thou  (halt  obay. 
Come  on  Ihy  way, 

I  have  the  in*  my  clouche* 
Thou  goeft  not  hence. 
For  all  the  pen(e, 
^        The  mayre  hath  in  his  pouche. 
This  jDorchaunt  there. 
For  wrath  an<l  fere. 

He  waxyng  welnygh  wood, 
Sayd  horfoB  thefe. 
With  a  mifchcfe. 

Who  hath  taught  the  thy  good. 
And  with,  his  fift, 
Vpon  the  lyft, 

He  gaue  hym  fetch  a  blow. 
That  backward  downe, 
Almoft  in  Towne, 

The  frere  is  ouerthrow. 
Yet  was  this  man. 
Well  feardcr  than, 

Left  he  the  frere  had  flayne,     / 
Tyll  with  good  rappes, 
And  heuy  clappes, 

He  dawde  hym  vp  agayne. 
The  frerc  toko  hart e. 
And  vp  he  ftarte. 

And  well  he  layde  ibout, 
And  fo  there  goth, 
Bctwene  them  both. 

Many  a  lufty  clout. 
They  rent  and  tere, 
Eche  others  here, 

And  claue  togyder  &ft, 
Tyll  with  luggyng. 
And  with  tuggyng, 

They  fell  downe  bothc  at  laft# 
Than  on  the  groundc, 
Togy^der  rounde. 

With  many  a  fadde  ftroke, 
They  roll  and  rumble, 
They  tume  and  tumble, 

As  pyggcs  do  in  a  poke. 
So  long  abouc. 
They  heue  and  (houe, 

Togider  that  at  laft. 
The  mayd  and  wyfe. 
To  breakc  the  ftrife, 
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Hyed  them  ypwatd  faft. 
And  whan  they  fpye, 
The  captaynes  lye. 

Both  waltting  on  the  places 
The  frcrcs  hood, 
They  pulled  a  good, 

Adowne  about  ais  face. 
tVhyle  he  was  blyndc. 
The  wenche  behynde. 

Lent  him  leyd  on  the  florc. 
Many  a  ioule. 
About  the  noule. 

With  a  great  batyldore. 
The  wyfe  came  yet, 
An4  with,  her  fete. 

She  hofpc  to  kepe  him  downe, 
And  with  her  rocke, 
Ma^y  a  knocke, 

She  gaue  hym  on  the  crowne. 
They  layd  his  mace. 
About  his  face. 

That  he  was  wood  for  paper 
The  fryre  frappe, 
Gate  many  a  fwappe, 

Tyll  he  was  full  nygh  flayne. 
Vp  they  hym  lift. 
And  with  yll  thrift, 

Hedfyng  a  long  the  ftayrt, 
Downe  they  hym  thrcwe. 
And  (ayde  adewie, 

Commende  us  to  the  mayre. 
The  frerc  arofe, 
But  I  fuppofe, 

Amafed  was  his  hed. 
He  (hoke  his  eares. 
And  from  grete  feares. 

He  thought  hym  well  yflcd. 
Quod  he  now  loft. 
Is  all  this  coft. 

We  be  neuer  the  ncrc. 
HI  mote  he  be. 
That  caufed  me. 

To  make  my  fclf  a  frerc. 
Now  mafiers  all. 
Here  now  I  Iball, 

£nde  there  as  I  began. 
In  any  wyfe, 
1  would  auyfe, 

And  counfavle  eucry  man, 
His  owne  craft  vfe. 
All  newe  rcfiife. 

And  lyghiiy  let  them  gone: 
l^ay  not  the  frere, 
Kow  make  good  chere. 

And  welcome  euerych  one." 

The  Defcripdop  of  Richard  the  thirdc. 
«  RicitARDE  the  thirde  fonnc,  of  wbo©« 
Howe  entreate,  wis  in  witte  and  coarape  «p 
with  either  of  them,  In  bodye  and  P^^T; 
vnder  them  bothe,  little  of  ftaturc,  iB  fctw^^ 
limmes,  croke  backed,  his  left  ^^"^Sl 
higher  than  his  right,  hard  fauourtd  of  w 
and  fuch  as  is  in  ftatcs  called  warlyc,  o  ^ 
menne  othcrwife,  he  was  malicious,  wr^ 
enuious,  and  from  afore  his  birth,  eucr  ^^"^ 
It  is  for  trouth  reported,  that  the  ^«cbcM»|^ 
ther  had  fo  much  a  doc  in  her  trauaki  v»  rr 
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oulde  not  bee  deliuered  of  hym  uncuttc :  and 
lat  hcc  came  into  the  worldc  with  the  feetc  for- 
rarde,  as  mcnne  bcc  borne  outwarde,  and  (as  the 
imc  runneth)  alfo  not  vntothcd,  whither  menne 
f  hatred  reporte  aboue  the  trouthe,  or  ellcs  that 
aturc  chaunged  her  courfc  in  hys  bcginninge, 


A  N  G  U  A  G  E.  68^ 

Davy  the  dycer. 
**  LoKG  was  I  lady  Lucke  your  feruing^  maOy 
And  now  haue  1o(l  agayne  all  that  I  gat» 
Wherfbre  whan  I  thuik  on  you  nowe  and  than. 
And  in  my  mynde  remember  this  aYid  that. 
Ye  may  not  blame  me  though  I  befhrew  your  cat. 


hiche  in  the  cou:fc  of  his  lyfe  many  thinges  voir  But  in  fayth  I  blefle  you  agayne  a  thousand  times, 
aturallyc  comnnitted.  None  euill  captaine  was  For  lending  me  now  fome  layfure  to  make  rymcs.** 
ec  in  tlie  warre,  as  to  uhithe  his difpoficion  was 
B>re  metely  then  for  peace.  Sundrye  victories 
adde  he  c,  and  fommetimc  oucrthrowes,  but  nc- 
cr  in  dttaulte  as  for  his  owne  parfone,  cither  of 
ar/ZirTefll:  or  polytike  ord^r,  free  was  hee  called 
f  dyfpcncc,  and  fommcwhat  aboue  hys  poWei* 
bcrall,  with  large  giftes  hee  get  him  vnftedfafte 
endcrlh*ppe,  for  wbichc  hee  was  fain  to  pil  and 
)oylc  in  other  places,  and  get  him  ftedfaft  hatred. 
lee  was  dofe  and  fecrcte,  a  dcrpc  diflimuJer, 
»wlye  of  counteynaunce,  arrogant  oT  heart,  out- 
wardly coumpinable  where  he  inwardely  hated, 
ot  letting  to  kiflc  whome  he  thoughte  to  kyll : 
ifpitious  and  cruell,  not  fcr  euill  will  alway,  but 
ftcr  for  ambicion,  and  either  for  the  furetiis  or 
ncreafe  of  his  eftate.  Frcnde  and  foo  was  muc^ 
^hat  indifferent,  where  his  advantage  grew,  he 
pared  no  mans  deathe,  whofe  life  withdoode  hi# 
urpofc.  He  flewe  with  his  owne  handcs  kine 
lenry  the  fixt,  being  pnfoner  in  the  Tower,  as 
lenne  conftantly  faye,  and  that  without  com^ 
naundement  or  knowledge  of  the  king,  whichc 
/oulde  vndoubtedly  yf  1ie  had  entended  that 
hinge,  haue  appointed  that  boocherly  office,  t<j 
omc  other  then  his  pwne  borne  brother." 


"  At  the  fanie  time  with  Sir  Thomas  Morb 
lived  Sk ELTON,  the  poet  laureate  of  H;;nry  VIIL 
from  whofe  works  it  feems  proper  to  Infert  a  few 
ftanzas,  though  he  cannot  be  iaid  to  hate  attaiur 
ed  great  £lcga«Ke  of  language." 

The  prologue  to  the  Bouce  of  Courts^ 
^  In  Autumpne  whan  the  fonnc  in  vyrgync 
By  radyante  hete  enryped  hath  our  coroje 
Whan  Luna  fiill  of  mutabvlyte 
As  Emperes  the  dyademe  hath  wome 
Of  odr  pole  artyke,  fmylypge  halfe  in  fcome 
At  our  foly,  and  our  vnftedfaftnelfe 
The  time  whan  Mars  to  warre  hym  dyd  drcs. 

I  callynge  to  mynde  the  great  audoryte 
Of  poetes  olde,  whiche  full  craftely 
Vndcr  as  couerte  termes  as  coulde  b» 
Can  touche  a  trmith,  and  cloke  fubtylly 
With  frelhc  vtteraunce  full  fentencyoufly 
Dyucrfc  in  (lyle  fome  fpared  not  vyce  to  wrytc 
Some  of  mortalitic  nobly  dyd  endyte 

Whereby  I  rede,  theyr  renon^e  and  thcyr  fame 
Maye  nener  dye,  but  ciicrmore  endure 
I  was  fore  rooued  to  a  forfe  the  iame 
But  ignof^aunce  full  foone  dyd  me  dyfcure 
And  (hewed  that  in  this  arte  1  was  not  furc 


i  letter  written  with  a  cole  by  Sir  Thomas  Mo|.| 
to  hys  dougnter  maiftreb  Margaret  Roper,    for  to  illumine  fhe  fayd  I  was  to  dulle 


withm  a  whyle  aft^r  he  was  prifoncr  in  the 

Towre. 
'  Myne  own  g9od  dough ter,  our  lorde  be  thanj^- 
d  I  am  in  good  belt  he  of  t>odye,  and  in  good 
[uict  of  minde :  and  of  worldly  thyngcs  I  no  more 
lefyer  then  I  haue.    I  befeche  hym  nuke  you  a^ 
nery  in  the  hope  of  heauen.    And  fiich  thynges 
«  I  fiomewhat  longed  to  talke  with  y^  all,  coi)- 
erning  the  worldc  to  come,  our  Lordc  put  thcim 
Qto  your  mynde:*,  .'<s  I  trufle  he  dothe  and  better 
o  by  hys  holy  fpirite ;  who  blcfl'e  yo^  and  pre- 
crue  you  all.    Written  wyth  a  cole  by  your  ten- 
ter louing  father,  who  in  hys  por/;  prayers  forget-    Enforfcd  to  flepe,  and  for  to  take  fome  refte 
eth  none  of  you  all,  nor  your  babes,  ubr  your    And  to  lye  downe  as  foone  as  I  my  drcftc 
lurfes,  nor  yopr  pood  huibandes,  nor  your  good    At  Harwyche  porte  flumbrynge  as  |  laye 
luibandes    (hrewde   wyues,   nor   your   fathers    To  myne  hoftes  houfe  called  powers  keye.'* 
hrewde  wyfe  neither,  nor  our  otheir  fjrendes. 
^d  thus  fare  ye  hartf  ly  well  for  lacke  of  paper. 
"^HOMAS  More,  knight. 


Aduyfynge  me  my  penne  awaye  to  pullc 

And  not  tp  wrytc,  for  he  fo  wyll  alteync 
Excedyng  fcrthcr  than  his  connynge  is 
Uis  heed  maye  be  harde,'  but  feble  is  brayne 
Yet  haue  I  knowen  fudi  er  this 
But  of  reproche  fqrely  he  maye  not  mys 
That  clymmelh  hyer  than  he  may  fotingc  haue.  . 
What  and  be  flyde  downe,  who  fhall  him  faue  f 
Thus  vp  and  downe  my  mynde  was  draweij 
and  caft 
That  I  nc  wyfte  what  to  do  was  befte 
So  fore  enwered  that  I  was  at  the  lade 


rwo  ihort  ballettcs  which  Sic  Thomas  More 
made  for  hys  paftime  while  he  was  prilbner  in 
the  Tower  of  London. 

LfiWYs  the  loft  louer. 


*<  Of  the  wiu  that  flourilhed  in  the  reign  o£ 
Hmry  VIII.  none  has  been  more  firquently  ccle- 
l^rated  than  the  earl  of  Surry  ;  and  this  hiftory 
wouid  therefore  hrft  been  imperfed  without  fome 
fpecimens  of  his  works,  which  yet  is  not  eafy  to 
diitinguifh  from  thofe  of  SirTnoMAs  Wyat  and 
others,  with  which  they  are  confounded  in  the  e- 


*  By  flattering  fortune,  loke  thou  neuer  (o  fayrCf    dition  that  hat  Men  into  my  hands.    The  three 
Or  neuer  fo  plefantly  begin  to  Cmile.  firft  ire,  I  beliere,  Surry*%\  tl 


^8  though  thou  wouldft  my  njine  all  repayre, 
Dunng  my  life  thou  (halt  not  me  begilc. 
rruft  Ihall  I  GoA^  to  entre  In  a  while. 
Hys  haiien  or  heauen  fure  and  Yniforme. 
tuar  after  thy  ialme,  loke  I  for  a  ftormc. 


,  the  reft,  being  of  the 
lame  age,  are  feleded,'fome  as  examples  of  dif- 
ferent roeafures,  and  one  is  the  oldeft  comppti« 
tion  which  I  have  found  in  blank  verfe." 

The  firft  and  4th  of  thefe  wp  infer^  cntbc ;  of 
the  ad  and  3d  1  few  lines  each  may  fufl^ce. 

R  r  r  r  »         '    Pcfcripcioq 
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S>«;rcripc(oil  of  Sf  ring,  wherein  cchc  thing  re- 

ncwcs,  iavc  only  the  lover. 
M  Tut  foote  feafon  t)iat  bud,  and  bloomc  fourth 

bringes, 
VTith  grenc  hath  pladdr'thc  hyll,  and  eke  the  vale, 
The  Nlght'mgall  with  fetbers  new  fhe  finges ; 
The  tartll!  to  her  mate  hath  told  the  talc ; 
Sotncr  is  come*  for  every  fpray  now  fpringes. 
The  hart  bath  hungc  hys  oide  he^  ^f^  the  pale, 
The  biicke  in  brake  bis  winter  coate  he  flyngci ; 
The  Jibes  fletc  with  ncwc  repayrcd  fcale : 
^tiit  adder  all  her  flo.ugb  away  the  flyngei. 
The  fwift  fwallow  porijiieth  the  flyes  (mallei 
The  bufjr  bee  her  honey  how  (he  mynges ; 
Winter  is  yrorne  that  was  the  floures  bale. 
Jktd  thus  I  let  among  the(e  pleaiant  tbrngea 
f  (:bc  care  (Icjcayes^  aof}  yet  my  forro v  fprypgea/^ 

Defcripcion  of  the  rcftlefs  eCUte  of  a  lover* 
^  When  youth  had  left  me  half  the  race. 
That  Cupides  fcourge  bad  made  me  ninne ; 
I  looked  oackio  meet  the  place, 
From  wbence  my  weary  courfe  begumie : 

And  then  1  (aw  howe  my  defyrc 
MifgtMding  me  bad  led  the  waye» 
Myne  eyne  to  grpedy  of  theyre  byre| 
Had  made  tne  Tofe  a  better  prey. 

Fpr  yflitn  in  fighes  I  ^^t  the  day* 
Apd  could  n^  doake  my  grief  with  game  i 
The  boyling  fmoke  dyd  ftfll  bewray. 
The  predent  beat  of  lecret  flame : 

And  when  nrnie  even  dyd  ftill  pvr^Cf 
The  flying  cbafe  of  tocyre  requeft  f 
Theyre  gimly  looks  dyd  oft  renew. 
The  hy<^en  wounde  within  my  breile.'^ 

t)eicnpcioQ  of  the  fickle  Affedionp*  pangSy  and 

Sleightes  of  Loye. 
^<  Such  wayward  wayes  bath  Love,  that  moft  part 

in  di(cord  '" ' 
Opr  wiHes  do  tfand,  whereby  our  bartes  but  fd- 

dom  do  accord :  , 
Decyte  is  bys  deligbte,  and  to  begyle  and  mpcke 
The  fimplc  bartes  which  be  doth  ttrike  with  fro* 

ward  divers  ilrokp. 
|le  caufeth  th'  one  to  rage  with  golden  burning 

darte, 
And  doth  alay  with  Leaden  cold«  again  the  others 

bfWte. 
Wbofe  gleames  of  burning  fyre  and  e^y  Qpaij^es 

tn  balance  of  unequal  weygbt  be  pondereth  by  amc 
From  eafye  ford  where  I  myghle  wade  and  pafs 

full  wcU, 
He  me  withdrawesand  flotb  me  drive,  into  a  depe 

<larkhe]I: 
find  tne  witho)dcs  where  I  am  caldc  and  offi-ed 

place, 
And  willes  me  that  my  mortal  foe  I  do  bcfeke  of 

Grace ;  • 

He  lettp  me  to  pip'fue  a  conqueft  welnere  wonne 
To  follow  where  my  p^ynes  were  loft,  ere  that 

my  fute  begunne. 
So  by  this  means  I  know  how  foon  a  hart  may  turae 
^rom  warre  to.  peace,  from  truce  to  ftryfe^  aod  fo 

Agayne  retume. 


A  N  C  U  A  C  !••  Hist, 

I  know  how  Love  dotb  rage  opoft  a  yeyldii^ 

mynde, 
How  fmalle  a  nete  may  take  and  male  ahixteof 

gentle  kynde : 
Or  elfe  with  feldom  fwete  to  Ceaibn  bepesof  g^ 
Revived  with  aglymple  of  Grace  M  formwoto 

let  fall. 
The  hydden  traynes  I  know,  and  lecret  faaitsof 

Love, 
How  foone  a  loke  will  prynte  a  tbougkte  thit  se- 
ver may  remove. 
The  flypper  ftate  I  know,  the  fodcin  tonics  to 

welthe 
Tbe  doubtfiiU  hope,  the  certaine  wooe,  a&d  kt 

defpaired  heltbe. 

A  pr^  of  his  ladic 
<<  Gevi  place  you  ladies  and  be  gone, 
Boaft  not  your  ielves  at  alU 
For  here  at  hand  approchctb  ooe* 
Whofe  face  will  ftayne  you  all. 

The  vcrtue  of  her  lively  lookea 
Excels  th^  precious  ftone, 
I  wiihe  to  have  none  other  booket 
To  rcade  or  look  upon. 

In  eche  of  her  two  cbriftaU  eyes, 
Smyleth  a  naked  boy ; 
It  would  you  all  in  heart  {ufEie 
To  fee  that  lampe  of  joye. 

I  think  nature  hath  loft  the  iiioul4ei 
Where  (he  her  Ibape  did  take ; 
Or  elie  I  double  if  nature  coulde 
So  fsyre  a  creature  make. 

She  may  be  well  comparde 
Unto  the  rbemx  kinde, 
whole  like  was  never  feene  nor  bcardf 
That  any  mai)  can  fynde. 

In  lyfe  Ihe  is  Diana  cbaft 
In  trouth  Penelope, 
In  woord  and  eke  in  dede  Itedfaift ; 
What  will  you  more  we  fay : 

If  all  the  world  were  fought  fo  farrt , 
Who  could  finde  fuche  a  w^ght. 
Her  beauty  twiiikleth  lyke  a  fi^re 
Within  the  frofty  night. 

The  Jx)ver  rcfufird  of  his  lore,  embraccth  fot* 
'  My  jyouthfuU  yeres  are  paft, 
My  joyfuU  dayes  are  gone, 
]^y  lyK  it  may  not  laft. 
My  grave  and  I  am  one. 

My  myrth  and  joyes  are  fled. 
And  I  a  man  in  wo, 
Defirous  to  be  ded. 
My  mifciefe  to  foiigo. 

I  bume  and  am  ^  coldci 
I  frcele  amyddes  tl^  fyer» 
I  fee  (be  doth  witholde 
That  is  my  honeft  defyre. 

I  fee  my  belpe  at  bande> 
I  fee  my  lyfc  «i(b, 
I  fee  where  ihe  doth  ^andc 
That  is  my  deadly  fo. 

I  lee  how  Ibe  doth  leca 
And  yet  Ihe  wil  be  blyndc» 
t  fee  m  belpyng  me, 
Sbe  fckes  and  wil  not  fynde. 
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I  ret  how  (he  doth  wryc. 
When  I  bcgynnc  to  moncy 
I  Ice  when  I  come  nyc. 
How  faync  (he  would  be  gone. 

I  fee  what  wil  ye  more, 
She  will  me  gUdly  kiU, 
And  you  ihall  fc^  theriforc 
That  Ihj:  (hall  have  her  will. 

I  cannot  liye  with  (loneS| 

it  is  too  hard  a  toode, 
wil  be  dead  at  ones 
To  do  my  Lady  good. 

lede^thof  ZOROAS»  an  Egiptian  astro- 
NOMRR  in  the  Brft  fight  that  Alexander  had 
with  the  Persia!«s. 

)W  clattring  armes,  now  raging  broyU  of  warret 
in  palTc  the  noys  of  dredfull  trumpetts  clang, 
rowded  with  ihaftt,  the  heaven  with  cloude  of 

dartet, 
»Tered  the  ayre.    Againft  full  fatted  bulleg, 

forccth  kyndled  yre  the  lyons  keene, 
hofe  greedy  gutts  the  gnawing  hunger  prickes  } 

Macedons  againft  the  Perlians  fare, 

)w  corpfet  hyd(  the  purpurde  foyle  with  blood ; 

irge  Daughter  on  eche  fide,  but  Perfrs  more, 

»yft  fieldes  bcbled,  they):  heartes  and  numbers 

bate, 

inted  while  they  gave  backe,  and  fall  to  flighte. 
•  m   .        •  9"        •  mm 

ght  orer  ftoodc  in  (howwhite  annour  brave^ 

tic  Mrmphitc  Zoroas,  a  cunnyns  clarke, 

>  whom  the  beavcQ  lay  open  as  his  bookc  | 

id  in  celeftial  bodies  he  could  tell 

be  moving  meeting  light,  alpcd,  eclips, 

id  influence,  and  conftellations  all ; 

liat  earthly  chaunces  would  betyde,  what  ycre^ 

P  plenty  ftordCf  what  figne  forewarned  death, 

>w  winter  gendfeth  fnow,  what  temperature 

the  prime  tyde  doth  feafbn  well  the  foyle, 

Ixy  rummer  burnes,  why  ai)tumne  hath  ripe 

grapes, 
hither  the  qtrck  quadrate  may  become, 
liether  our  tunes  heavens  harmony  can  yelde, 
^four  begyns  among  themfelves  how  great 
oportion  u ;' what  fway  the  erring  lightcs 
)tn  (cod  in  courfe  ga^e  that  fydl  movyng  hea* 

ven; 
hat,  grees  one  from  fnother  diflance  be, 
hai  ttarr  doth  Ictt  the  hurtfull  (yrc  to  rage, 
'  him  more  mylde  what  oppofition  makes, 
hat  tyre  doth  qualify e  Mavorfes  fyre, 
bat  houfe  eche  one  doth  iceke,  what  plannett 

rftignes 
ithin  this  heaven  fpbere,  Qor  that  fmall  thynges 
peake,  whole  heaven  he  dofeth  in  his  breft. 
tis  fiige  then  in  the  ftarres  hath  fpyed  the  fates 
ircatocd  him  death  without  delay,  and,  Hth, 
'  faw  he  could  not  fatall  order  chaunge, 
reward  he  preft  in  battayle,  that  he  might 
^c  with  the  rulers  of  the  Macedons, 
'  his  riffht  hand  deftroqs  to  be  flain, 
HT  bouldcft  borne,  and  worthieft  in  the  feilde ; 
id  as  a  wight,  now  wery  of  his  life, 
td  fckine  death,  in  fyrft  front  of  his  rage, 
tmes  defperately  to  Aleianders  face, 
;  him  with  dartes  one  after  other  throwes, 
Ub  recklcfle  wordes  and  clamour  him  provokcS| 
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And  fayth,  Nedanaks  baftard  {hamefuU  ftayne 
Of  mothers  bed,  why  lofeft  thou  thy  ftrokes, 
Cowardes  among,  Turn  thee  to  me,  in  cafe 
Manhood  there  be  fo  much  left  in  thy  heart. 
Come  fiuht  with  me,  that  on  my  helmet  weare 
Apollo's  laurcU  both  for  Icamingcs  laude, 
And  else  for  martial  praife,  that  in  my  Ihielde 
The  fcven  fold  Sophie  of  Minerve  contein, 
A  match  more  mete  Syr  King,  then  any  here. 
The  noble  prince  amoved  takes  ruth  upon 
The  wilfull  wight,  and  with  foft  words  ayen, 

0  monftrous  man  (quoih  h«)  what  fo  thou  art, 

1  pray  thee  live,  nc  do  not  with  thy  death 
This  lodge  of  Lore,  the  Mufes  manfion  marre ; 
That  treafure  houfe  this  hand  fljall  never  fpoyle. 
My  fword  (hall  never  bruife  that  ikilfull  brayne, 
Long  gathered  heapes  of  fcience  fone  to  fpill ; 
O  how  fayre  fruites  may  you  to  mortall  men 
From  Wifdoms  garden  give ;  how  many  may 
By  you  the  wifer  and  the  better  prove ; 

What  error,  what  mad  moode,  what  freftze  thee 
Perfwades  to  be  downe,  fcnt  to  depe  Averne, 
Where  no  artes  flourifti,  nor  no  knowledge  vailes 
For  ail  thefe  fawes.    When  thus  the  fovereign  laid. 
Alighted  Zoroas  with  fwurd  unflieathed. 
The  carelefd  king  there  fmoate  above  the  greve. 
At  th'  opening  of  his  quiihes  wounded  him. 
So  that  the  blood  down  trailed  on  the  ground : 
The  Macedon  perceiving  hurt,  gan  gnaihe, 
But  yet  his  mynde  he  bent  in  any  wife 
Hym  to  forbeare,  (ett  fpurrs  unto  his  ftede 
And  turnde  away,  left  anger  of  his  fmarte 
Should  caufe  revenger  hand  deale  baleful!  blowes« 
But  of  the  Macedonian  chieftaines  knights. 
One  Mcleager  could  not  bear  this  fight. 
But  ran  upon  the  faid  Egyptian  rude, 
And  cutt  him  in  both  knees :  he  fell  to  ground. 
Wherewith  a  whole  rout  came  of  fouldiours  ftcms^ 
And  all  in  pieces  hewed  the  fely  fcg. 
But  happcly  the  foule  fled  to  the  Agrres, 
Where,  unaer  him,  he  hath  full  fight  of  all. 
Whereat  he  gazed  here  with  reaching  looke. 
The  Perfians  waild  fuch  iapience  to  forgoe. 
The  verjr  fone  the  Macedonians  wifht 
He  would  have  lived,  king  Alexander  Iclfc 
Pemde  him  a  man  unmete  to  dye  at  all ; 
Who  wonne  like  praife  for  conqueft  of  his  Yre, 
As  for  ftoute  men  in  field  that  day  fubdued. 
Who  piinces  Uught  how  to  difccrn  a  man. 
That  m  this  head  fo  rare  a  jewel  beares. 

"  Barclay  wrote  about  1550 ;  his  chief  work 
is  the  SJbip  o/Foo/es  of  which  the  following  extrad 
will  fbow  his  ftyle. 
Of  MocxcRs  and  Scorners  and  Falsi  Ac- 

CUSERS. 

O  Heartless  fooles,  hafte  hear  to  our  dodrine, 
Lcaue  off  the  wayes  of  your  enormitie. 
Enforce  you  to  my  precept  to  encline. 
For  here  Iball  I  ihewe  you  good  and  veritie : 
Encline,  and  ve  findc  (hall  great  proTpcritte, 
Enfuing  the  doarine  of  our  fathers  oldc. 
And  godly  lawes  in  valour  worth  great  golde. 
Who  that  will  foUowe  the  graces  manyfolde 
Which  are  in  vertue,  fball  finde  auauncemeot : 
Wherfore  ye  fooles  that  in  your  fiane  are  bolde, 
Enfuc  ye  wifdome,  and  leaue  your  Icwde  intent, 
Wildome  is  the  way  of  men  moft  excellent : 
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Tf.crforc  haue  done,  and  ftiorlly  fpedc  your  pace. 
To  quaynt  your  fclf  and  company  with  grace. 

Lcamc  what  is  vcrtuc,  thcrin  is  p-cat  fulace, 
Ixrarnc  what  is  truth,  fadncs  and  prudence. 
Let  grutche  be  itone,  ^nd  grauitie  put  chafe, 
Forlakc  your  folly  and  inconuenience, 
Ce.ifc  to  be  /oolc8  and  ay  to  fue  offence, 
Follo-w  ye  yertue,  chiefe  rootc  of  godlynes 
For  it  anJ  wifcdome  is  ground  of  cicniyncs. 

Wifedome  and  vcttuc  two  thinges  arc  doubtles^ 
Whichc  man  cndueth  with  honour  fpeciall. 
But  fuchc  hcartCB  as  flepc  in  fooliOuks 
Knoweth  nothing,  and  will  nought  know  at  all : 
But  in  this  little  barge  in  principall 
Ail  foolifh  mockers  I  purpofe  to  reprepc, 
Clawe  be  his  backe  that  feeleth  itclie  or  grcuc. 

The  Lehuoy  of  Barclav  to  the  fooles. 
Ye  mocking  fooles  that  in  fcorne  fct  yoar  ioy, 
Proudly  delpifing  Gods  punition : 
Take  ye  example  by  Cham  the  fonnc  of  Noy, 
Which  laughed  his  father  into  derifion, 
Which  him  after  curfed  for  his  tranfgrcflion. 
And  made  him  feruauntetoallhislyneandltocke* 
So  (hall  ye  caytifs  at  the  conclufion, 
Since  ye  are  nought,  and  other  fcorne  and  mockc^ 

•<  About  the  year  1553,  wrote  Dr  Wilsdh,  a 
man  celebrated  for  the  politenefs  of  his  ftyle,  ana 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge :  what  was  the  ftate 
of  our  language  in  his  time,  the  following  niay  be 
of  ufe  to  mow. 

Pronunciatiow  is  an  aptc  orderinge  both  of 
the  voycc,  countenaunce,  and  all  the  whole  bodyc. 
accordynge  to  the  worthines  of  fuche  woorde^  and 
matter  as  by  fpeache  are  declared.  The  vfe  here- 
of is  fuch  for  anye  one  that  likcth  to  haue  prayfc 
for  tellyng  his  tale  in  open  afTcmblie,  that  hauin^ 
a  good  tongue,  and  a  comclvc  countenaunce,  he 
Oial  be  thought  to  pafle  all  other  that  haue  the 
like  Ytterauncc :  thoughe  they  haue  much  better 
Icarnmg.  The  tongue  geuclh  a  ccrtayne  grace  to 
cucrye  matter,  and  bcautifieth  the  caufe  in  like 
maner,  as  a  fwete  foundynge  lute  muche  fettcth 
furthe  a  meanc  dcuifed  ballade.  Or  as  the  founde 
of  a  good  inftiumentc  ftyrrcth  the  hearers,  and 
moueth  much  dclite,  fo  a  cleare  foundyng  voice 
comfortcth  muche  our  deintie  earts,  with  muche 
fwete  melodicf  and  cauftth  vs  to  allowe  the  matter 
rather  for  the  reporters  fake,  then  the  reporter  for 
the  matters  fake.  Demollhencs  thcrfore,  that  fa- 
moufe  oratour,  bcyng  aflted  what  was  thp  chiefeft 
point  in  al  oratorie,  gaue  the  chiefe  and  oncly 
praife  to  pronunciation  ;  being  dcmaunded,  what 
was  the  feconde  and  the  thirde,  he  ftill  made  aun- 
fwere,  Pronunciation,  and  would  make  none  other 
aunfwere,  till  they  Icfte  afkyng,  declaryng  hereby 
that  arte  without  vtteraunce  can  dooe  nothyng, 
vtterauncc  without  arte  can  dooe  right  much?. 
And  no  doubte  that  man  is  in  outwarde  apparaunce 
halfe  a  good  elarke,  that  hath  a  cleanc  tongue^ 
and  a  comely  gefturc  of  his  body,  ^fchincs  lyk- 
wyfe  bcyng  banni(hed  his  countrie  through  Dc- 
mofthenes,  when  he  had  redde  to  the  Khodians 
his  own  oration,  and  Dcmofthenes  aunfwerc  there- 
unto, by  force  whereof  he  was  bannifhcd,  and  all 
they  marueiled  much  at  the  exccllencie  of  the 
lime:   then  (quod  JEfcbines)  you  would  haue 
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marueiled  muche  mofe  if  you  b^  bardh<'&K 
fpeakc  it.  Thus  beyng  caft  ^  a)i£er^  uJ  bas* 
niOied  for  cuer,  he  could  not  bat  geoe  (udt  ^ 
reportc  of  his  deadly  and  mortal  ennemy. 

««  Thus  have  I  deduced  the  Ejiclish  uw 
GUAG  e  from  the  age  of  Alfred  to  that  of  Euii- 
BETH  ;  in  fome  parts  impel fcdly  for  wantc^E* 
terials ;  but  I  hope,  at  leaft,  in  fucb  a  sus9? 
that  its  progrcfb  may  be  cafily  traced,  vU  u 
gradations  obfcrved,  ty  which  it  advanced  fee 
its  ftrit  rudenefs  to  its  prefent  degancc." 

A  GRAMMAR  of  the  ENGLISH  TONGUL 

GRAMMAR,  which  is  fbe  urt  o/ufin^  »crt;^ 
frr/jf  compnfjts  4  parts  ;  Orthograpjiy,  fcyaj- 
logy,  Syntax,  and  Profody. 

In  this  diviiion  and  order  oCthe  parts  of  grrar 
I  follow  the  common  grammarians,  without  oa- 
ring whether  a  fitter  diftributioQ  might  'j^^ 
found.  Experience  has  long  fhown  this  mriic: 
be  fo  diftin A  as  to  obviate  confufion,andfccos?> 
henfive  as  to  prevent  any  inconvenient  ojii.* 
1  like  wife  ufe  the  terms  already  recdt^d,  23i^ 
ready  \jndcrftood,  though  perhaps  others  csr: 
proper  might  fometimes  be  invented.  Sybsu^i 
and  other  innovators,  whofe  new  terms  hirtri 
their  lt;3rning  ipto  negled,  fcave  left  fuffideass^ 
ing  ag^inft  the  trifling  ambition  of  tachii^  n 
in  a  new  language. 

Orthography  is  t&e  ttrt  0/  c9mhixiMgi:^\ 
into  JjfllabUs^  andfjllabUs  info  wordj.  Ittbetli^ 
teaches  previoudy  the  form  and  found  of  Ifttst 
The  letters  of  the  Englilh  language  art, 
Poman.  |talick.        Name. 

A     a  jf     a  a 

B     b  B     6  be 

C     c  C      c  Jet 

D    d  D     d  dee 

Be  E     e  t 

F     f  F    f  ^ 

G    g  G     g  jet 

h  H    b  mtib 

J     j  J  J  j        conto 

K    k  K  k  ia 

LI  Li  d 

Mm  Mm  tm 

N    n  i\r  ft  <m 

O    o  O  o  0 

P     p  P  p  fet 

Q    q  ^  q  cm 

H    r  R  r  or 

S     fa  S  fs  tfs 

T    t  r  t  tec 

U    u  V  u  %  i"^^ 

V    v  r  V  V      cwiocfff 

W  w  IT  w  doubles 

X    X  X  X  ex 

Z    Z  Z     z       "  «i,  n^  ^ 

/bard. 
To  thcfe  may  be  added  certain  co^^^^ 
of  letters  univerfally  ufed  in  printiflg ;  as  c,»" 
fl,  fl),  Ik,  if,  (T,  fi,  ffi,  fi,  ffi,  ffl,  and  ^»  '^ 
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/-,  and.     5,  J?,  /,  Jl,  Jb,  Jiy  ff,  Jf,  Ji,Jp,Ji,JSi, 

Of. 

)ur  letters  arc  commonly  reckoned  24,  becaufe, 

;iently  i  antly,  as  well  as  u  and  v,  were  expref- 

by  the  fame  character ;  but  as  thofe  letters, 
ich  had  always  different  powers,  have  now  dif- 
mt  form8»  our  alphabet  may  be  properly  Cud 
confiil  of  a6  letters. 

!^one  of  the  fmall  confonants  have  a  double 
m,  except /;  j  ;  of  which /is  ufcd  in  the  begin- 
g  and  micklle,  and  j  at  the  end. 

Vowels  are  five,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u. 
5uch  is  the  number  generally  received  ;  but  for 

is  the  pra^ice  to  write  f  in  the  end  of  words, 
tbyy  holy  ;  before  i,  as.  from  <///,  dying  ;  from 
^tttify^  beaiitifyinf^ ;  in  the  words y2y/,  days^  eyes; 
1  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  written 
finally  with  »,  ^^fyjiem^  evmfum^Jympatby^  ri»^a'«- 

Por  u  we  often  write  w  after  a  vowel,  to  make 
itphthong  ;  as  raw^  grenvt  vtewf  ntoiu/y  flowing f 
vnefs. 

The  founds  of  all  the  letters  are  various. 
In  treating  on  the  letters,  I  (hall  not,  like  fome 
ler  grammarians,  enquire  into  the  original  of 
tir  form  as  an  antiquarian  :  nor  into  their  for- 
ition  and  prolation  by  the  organs  of  fpeech,  as 
nechanick,  anatomift,  or  phyliologid  ;  nor  in- 
the  properties  and  gradation  of  founds,  or  the 
gance  or  harfhnefs  of  particular  combinations, 
a  writer  of  univerfal  and  tranfcendental  gram- 
ir.  I  confider  the  Englifh  alphabet  only  as  it 
Cnglilh  ;  and  even  in  this  narrow  difquifition  I 
low  the  example  of  former  grammarians,  pcr- 
ps  with  more  reverence  than  judgment,  ht* 
tife  by  writing  in  £ngU(h,  I  fuppofe  my  reader 
eady  acquainted  with  the  Englifh  language ; 
d  confcquently  able  to  pronounce  the  letters, 
which  I  teach  the  pronunciation ;  and  becaufe 
founds  in  general  it  may  be  obferved,  that  words 
*  unable  to  defcribe  them.  An  account  there- 
•c  of  the  primitive  and  flmple  letters  is  ufelefs 
nod  alike  to  thofe  who  know  their  found,  and 
)re  who  know  it  not. 

Of  VOWELS. 


A  has  three  founds,  the  flendfr,  open,  and  broad. 

A  flcnder  is   found  in   moft  words,   as  fofe^ 

me ;  and  in  words  ending  in  ationf  as  creation^ 

vation,  generation. 

The  a  (lender  is  the  proper  Englifh  a,  called 

Tjuftly  by  Erpenius,  in  his  Arabic  Grammar, 

ingVtcum  cum  e  mifltun,  as  having  a  middle  found 

[ween  the  open  a  and  the  e.    The  French  have 

imilar  found  in  the  word  pais^  and  in  their  e 

ifculine. 

A  open  is  the  a  of  the  Italim,  or  nearly  rc- 

nbles  it ;  za  father^  rather ^  congratulate^  fcMcy^ 

t/s. 

A  broad  refembles  the  a  of  the  German ;  as  alU 

^lUcaU. 

Many  words  pronounced  with  a  broad  were 

ciently  written  with  hk,  ta  faulty  mault :  and  we 

il  Uy/tfo/f,  ntauit.  This  was  probably  the  Saxon 

und,  for  it  is  jret  retained  in  the  northern  dialeAs, 

d  in  the  ruftic  pronuociation  2  as  mam  for  mattf 

^fotband. 
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The  fhort  a  approaches  to  the  a  open,  as  gra/j» 

The  long  a,  if  prolonged  by  e  at  the  end  of  the 
word,  is  always  (lender,  as  graze^  fame. 

A  forms  a  diphthong  only  with  i  or  j>,  aiid  u  or 
w.  At  or  flr,  as  in  plain^  <wain^  gay^  clay^  has  on- 
ly the  found  of  the  long  and  flcnder  a,  and  dif- 
fers not  in  the  pronunciation  hovA  planet  wane.    . 

Au  or  aw  has  the  found  of  the  Oenrian,  a,  or 
raWf  naughty. 

Ae  is  fometimes  found  in  Latin  words  not  con>- 
pletely  naturalifed  or  aflimilated,  but  is  no  Eng- 
lifh diphthong ;  and  is  more  properly  exprdled 
by  fingle  ^,  as  Cefar^  Eneas. 
E. 

E  is  the  letter  which  occurs  moft  frequently  in 
the  Englifh  language. 

E  is  long,  as  vfxfdne;  or  fhort,  as  in  cWar^p* 
par  at e^  cVebrate^  niin^  tbH: 

It  is  always  (hort  before  a  double  confonant,  or 
two  confonants,  as  in  vex^  perplexity f  r^lent^  rnid" 
laft  reptile  J  ferpent^  cellar^  cejfation^  bi^ffinr^  Jell^ 
fellings  debt. 

E  is  always  mute  at  the  end  of  a  word,  except 
in  monofyllables  that  have  no  other  vowel,  as  /^  ; 
or  proper  names,  as  Penelope^  Pbebe^  Derbe  ;  be- 
ing  ufed  to  modify  the  foregoing  confonant,  as 
flnee^  once,  hedge,  oblige  ;  or  to  lengthen  the  pre- 
ceding vowel,  ASbXn,bane;  cSn,  cane  ;  pi n^  pine  ; 
tun,  tine;  rob,  robe;  pop,  pope;  fir ^  fire;  cHr, 
cure;  tub,  tube. 

Almoft  all  words  which  now  terminate  in  con- 
fonants ended  anciently  in  e,  z% year, yeare  ;  wild- 
nefi,  wildneffe;  which  e  probably  had  the  force  of 
the  French  <•  feminine,  and  conftituted  a  fyllable 
with  its  afTociate  confonant ;  for,  in  old  eoitions, 
words  are  fometimes  divided  thus,  clean,  fel4e^ 
knowled-ge.  This  e  was  perhaps  for  a  time  vocai 
or  filent  in  poetry  as  convenience  required ;  but 
it  has  been  long  wholly  mute.  Camden  in  his  Rje* 
mains  calls  it  the  filent  e. 

It  does  not  always  lengthen  the  foregoing  vowel,  - 
as  glove,  tivct  g^'ve. 

It  has  fometimes  in  the  end  of  words  a  found 
obfcure,  and  fcarccly  perceptible,  as  open,Jhapen^ 
Jbotten,  thijlle,  participle,  lucre. 

This  faintncfs  of  found  is  found  when  e  feparatet 
a  mute  from  a  liquid,  as  in  rotten;  or  follows  a 
mute  and  liquid,  as  in  cattle. 

E  forms  a  diphthong  with  a,  as  near  ;  with  1, 
as  deign,  receive  ;  and  with  uor  w,  as  new,.flew. 

Ea  founds  like  e  long,  as  mean;  or  like  ee,  as 
dear,  clear,  near. 

Ei  is  founded  like  e  long,  z&fei%e,  perceiving. 

Eu  founds  as  u  long  and  foft. 

E,  a,  u  are  combined  in  beauty  and  its  deriva- 
tives, but  have  only  the  found  of  u. 

£  may  be  fa  id  to  form  a  diphthong  by  redupli- 
cation, as  n<rrcc,fleeptng. 

£0  is  found  in  jeorrifrn,  where  it  is  founded  as  e 
fhort ;  and  m people,  where  it  is  pronounced  like  ee. 

/has  a  found,  long,  as//7^  ;  and  fhort,  as />';?. 

That  is  eminently  obfervablt  in  /,  which  may  be 
likewife  remarked  m  other  IctttrR,  tint  the  fhort 
found  is  not  the  long  found  contrackd,  but  a 
found  wholly  different. 

The  long  found  in  monofyllaMcs  is  always 
marked  by  the  e  final,  as  :i:n,  th:  ic. 
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/  il  oftefl  foattded  before  r  at  a  fhort  u  ;  MjlirU 

It  formt  adiphthoiiit^T  ^^^^  ^*  z% fields  Jb'uli^ 
which  it  founded  at  the  ^^;  fexctpi  friend,  which 
h  fottodcd  at/f«m^ 

/  is  Joined  with  in  in  lieut  and  rvo  in  v^<u;  / 
whieb  triphthongs  are  founded  as  the  open  u. 
O. 

0  is  long,  as  hom^  obedient f  eort^dhtjg;  at  (bort, 
at  hRckf  JMfeJkp  Hltque^  ML 

ff^omen  it  pronounced  mmeit. 

The  fhort  9  hu  foraethaet  the  found  of  a  dofe 
if^  ujom  come. 

0  coalefcet  into  a  diphthong  with  «,  at  moamf 
groem^  approach ;  mi  hat  the  found  0  long. 

0  it  united  to  ^  in  fome  words  derived  from 
Greek,  as  memomj  %  but  oe  being  not  an  EngHOi 
diphthong,  they  are  better  founded  at  they  are 
founded,  with  only  e^  economy. 

VTith  f,  at  ciitfoHi  moilf  nmfome. 

This  coalition  of  letters  feems  to  ritiite  the  founds 
of  the  two  letters  as  far  as  two  founds  can  be  uni^ 
ted  without  being  deftroyed,  and  therefore  ap- 
proaches more  neirly  than  any  combination  ui 
our  tongue  to  the  notion  of  a  diphthong. 

With  0,  as  boot^  hootf  cooler;  00  has  the  found 
of  the  Italian  «. 

With  m  or  nut  M  ottr,  po<werf  flonver  %  but  hi 
fome  words  has  only  the  found  ot  0  long,  as  iff 
/om/,  bowlf  frwf  grow.  Theft  different  founds 
are  ufed  to  diftinguifti  different  fignifications ;  as 
howf  an  inftniment  for  fhootiog ;  bowf  a  depref- 
fion  of  the  head :  fow,  the  (he  of  a  boar ;  /w, 
to  foatter  feed  :  bovfl  an  orbicular  body ;  boiulf  a 
wooden  vefTel. 

Ou  is  fometimes  pronounced  like  0  foft,  as  court ; 
fometimes  like  0  (hort,  as  cougb  f  fometimes  like 
ar  clofe,  as  could  \  or  u  open,  as  roi^gbf  tough  i 
which  ufe  only  can  teach. 

Ou  is  frequently  ufed  in  the  laft  fyllable  of  words 
which  in  Latm  end  in  or,  and  are  made  EngiHhy 
as  honour f  labour ^  favour^  from  honor^  lahor,  fa*vor. 

Some  late  ranoTators  have  ejeded  the  u  without 
confidering  that  the  laft  fyllable  gives  the  found 
neither  of  or  nor  vr,  but  a  found  between  them,  if 
not  compounded  of  both ;  beftdes  that  they  are 
probably  derived  to  us  from  the  French  nouns  in 
eur^  as  honntmr^fctvcur. 

V\%  long  in  ife^  confufion  \  or  fhort,  as  wj,  roo- 
c^on. 

It  coalefcet  with  «,  cj  /,  OfU;  but  has  rather  in 
thcfe  combinations  the  force  of  the  Wt  as  guajfff 
guc/ff  quiff  quite,  ianguj/h ;  fometimes  in  ui  the  i 
loici  its  found,  as  in  juice.  It  is  fometimes  mute 
before  a,  e,  /,  y,  as  guard,  guefif  gmfe,  buy, 

U  h  followed  by  ^  in  virtue,  but  the  ^  has  no 
fownd. 

Ut  is  fometimes  mute  at  the  end  of  a  word,  in 
imitation  of  the  French,  as  -prorogue.  Synagogue, 
flague,  vague,  harangue. 

ThtL  vowel,  which,  as  Quintilian  obferves  of 
one  of  the  Roman  letters,  we  might  want  with- 
out inconvenience,  but  that  we  have  it.  It  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  i  at  the  end  of  words,  as  thy  ; 
btf'iore  an  /*,  as  djir:^ ;  and  is  commonly  retained 
in  dcrivaiive  wcrUs  where  it  was  part  of  a  diph* 
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thong  in  the  primitire  ;  as  drjlroj,  dijtftjer\  h- 
tray,  betrayed,  betrayer ;  pray,  prayer  \  foj^  jefi\ 
day,  days. 

Y  being  the  Saxon  vowel  f,  which  wai  cob- 
monfy  fhort  ufed  where  i  is  now  put,  oociniq 
ftequcntly  in  old  books. 

GehEEAL  RlTLlf. 

A  vowel  in  the  beginning  or  middle  f;M*f,b^ 
fort  two  confonants,  is  commonly  fh<at,>s  r^ 
tunity* 

In  monofyllables  a  Angle  vowel  bcCne  1  ^t 
confonant  '^  fhort,  ^tJi^g,fHgi 

Many  Is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  wrote  ms^ 

Of  CONSONANTS. 

B  has  one  unvaried  found,  fiurh  as  it  otta;! 
in  other  languages. 

It  is  mute  in  debtf  debt^r^  fitbtle,  dadt^  W, 
^mb,  dumb,  thumb,  climb,  comb,  mmk 

It  is  ttfied  before  /  and  r,  as  blaei,  br^m- 
C. 

C  has  before  e  and  1  the  found  of/;  ai/um 
centrick,  century,  circular,  cUtem,  dty^,^'-  ^ 
fore  a,  0,  and  u,  it  fooods  like  k,  as  cd^:eicR» 
ty,  copfer,  incorporate,  curio/ty,  cncap^aaa^ 

C  might  l>e  omitted  in  the  language  wrthodk^ 
fince  one  of  its  founds  might  be  fupplied  hff,^ 
the  other  by  b,  but  that  it  preierves  to  tfcc« 
the  etymology  of  words*  SLs/bce  from/ubi  s^ 
tive  from  caftivus* 

Ch  has  a  found  v^ck  is  analyfed  into  ^>  > 
church,  chin,  crutch.  It  is  the  fame  kiOaA  wis* 
the  Italians  give  to  the  <  fimple  before  i»d'>^ 
citta,  cerro. 

Ch  is  founded  like  b  in  wotdt  derived  to  ^ 
Greek,  as  chymlfi,  fcheme,  cboler.  Jrd'aco 
monly  founded  arb  before  a  vowel,  ai  arthsaf^- 
and  with  the  Englifh  found  of  ri&  before  a  c{&> 
nanty  as  archbijhop, 

Ch,  in  fome  French  words  not  yet  alltiibl«i» 
founds  like^,  as  machine,  cbaije. 

C,  having  no  determinate  found,  aoet3f£K9 
Englifh  orthography,  never  ends  a  word ;  tite^ 
fore  we  write^iVit,  block,  which  were  anf^^. 
Jiiike,  blocbe,  in  fuch  words.     C  is  now  note. 

It  is  ufed  before  /  and  r,  as  clocb,  croft. 
D. 

Is  uniform  in  its  found,  as  death,  S^et^ 

It  is  ufed  before  r,  as  drav/f  drofs ;  asd  es  ** 
dtweU. 

F.  .      ,.  I 

F,  though  having  a  natne  beginniuj  ^  • 
vowel,  it  is  numbered  by  the  grammariaas  ifl>^ 
the  femi- vowels,  yet  has  this  quality  of  ac* 
that  it  is  commodioufly  founded  before  a  W\ 
M  Jlq/k,  Jly,  freckk.  It  hat  an  unvariabk  foi^ 
except  that  ofh  fometimes  fpokcn  ncarlf  » '•^ 
G. 

G  has  two  founds,  one  hard,  as  kiga^i^l^ 
the  other  foft,  as  in  gem,  giant* 

At  the  end  of  a  word  it  b  always  hanJ, «» 
fnugtfong,frog. 

Before  e  and  /  the  found  it  uncertaicw 

G  before  e  is  foil,  as  gem,  generatitn,  cKijt ' 
gear,  geUy  g^f<%  get,  gewgaw,  and  derintw  s*-^ 
words*  ending  in  g,  SLsJhtging,  Jfr9^er,«»f^ 


rally  before  er  at  the  end  ofwwds,  i*fig^- 
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tr  it  mute  before  n,  ^  gndjh<»ji^^  foreign. 
.  G  before  i  is  bard,  iAgitH^  except  in  g^ant^  gi* 
matiCf  gihhett  gphe,  gibbts^  giUii  gilJ,  pUiJIowf^ 
^'«,  gmtr^  gingtef  to  wbith  tHay  be  added  £gj/pt 
^^gytfej;        ^    *.  ... 

.  Gby  m  tht  begttatainl  c^awoi^t  bat  tbe*  found 
^  tbe  bard  %  aft  giboftlj\  hi  th^  middle*  and  Ibme- 
Im^;  it  tbe  txA^  it  is  quite  fi)ent»  as  tbvitgb^  rigiftp 

.  It  bas  oftc^  at  the  end  Ih^  (blind  of/,  as  lauj^ 
Irbence  laughter  retains  the  fame  found  in  tbe 
bMdle ;  eougbi  trwghyfou^bi  touifb^  epbugbfjht^b. 

It  it  not  to  be  doubted,  but  thit  in  tbe  iori^nal 
Nxxiunciation  ^bad  tbcloixe  of  a  confonaht,  deep- 
f  guttvral»  Wbicb  is  ftill  co&tiniled  among  tbe 
teotcb.,     . 

G  it  nftd  before  b^  A  and  h 

•  ■       H-        'V 

•H  b  a  liot^  of  ifpiration*  atid  (bowt  tbat  tbe 
bUowing  Vowel  mbft  be  pronounced  with  i  ftroug 
iniffion  of  breath,  bt  patf  b^rfi. 

It  feldom  begins  any  but  'the  firft  (frlUble,  bi 
H^icb  it  is  Alwajrs  (biiilded  with  a  full  breath*  ex- 
:ept  in  heirt  bcrbf  boftleTf  bonoUTf  bumb/t,  Imejl^ 
fimomr^  and  tbeir  dertvatltes.    ^  ^ 

It  fometiiites  be^ns  trnddle  of  final  (yllablet  fn 
Mils  cbmtk>\]nded,  as  Noekhtai  \  ot*  derivtd  fix)m 
1^  Latin,  at  copf^reheAdtd. 

ycoiifon^rtt  fouttds  tiniformlf  l|Ee  tbefoft^^, 
nd  is  therefdre  a  letter  u^leis,  eactpt  in  etynio- 

X'has  the  tbctiid  of  bard  t^  and  Is  u(ed  before  e 
M  l^  where,  according  to  Englifb  analogy,  'c 
rould  be  foft,  as  kef9\king'jjldrtijiti>tici\  for  lo  it 
hould  be  written,  not/eepficAf  becaufe /^  it  fodnd- 
d  KW^/,  a»  in/rfJir. 

It  it  ufetl  beJFtxe  tt^  at  ^^//,  JhM'i  but  tcHaOy  lofet 
Is  (bund  in  modem  pronunciation. 

iris  never  doubled ;  but  e  is  lifed  before  St  to 
lioften  tbe  vt>^^l  by  ^  double  cott(btiaot,  as  ^icJUc 
UAk. 

I  has  in  Engliib  tbe  (anie  liquid  found  at  b  o> 
Her  languages^ 
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N  \k  ibmctimet  mute4fter>w,u  iimn^tomUmnf 

P. 

P  has  ilwayi  the  fiMne  Ibuod,  wbidi  tbe  WcUh 
knd  Oermant  confotmd  With  5. 

P  it  fometibiet  mUte»  At  in  ffahn^  and  betweca 
m  and  f,  as  tirnpt, 

Ph  14  u  fed  for/in  words  derived  froiD  tbe  OrcdEy 
UMfbdo/ojtheTf  fbHantbr^Mf  PbiTtp* 

Q*  At  ib  other  langtugesy  it  always  followed  bnr 
«,  and  has  a  found  which  our  Sajion  anceftors  well 
expreded  by  cqt  cmif  as  fuadranU  piffih  eqwBrimMp 
pait,  eifquifyp  quire,  piodMan,  i^  it  net cr  feUoWw 
tdbj  u. 

'  •  ^  it  fometiibet  founded,  in  WoMt  derived  (Vota 
tbe  French  like  i,  U  ^npter,  Bfior,  t^^%  ebequtt. 

R  bat  tb^  iame  rough  ibatiiog  foond  tt  in  otber 
ton^el.- 

.   Tbe  Saxbnt  bftd  often  to  pbt  h  before  it|  aa 
btfore  /  at  tbe  beginning  of  wordt. 
,  Rh  it  tiCcd  in  words  derived  from  the  Oreek»  at 
mfrrh,  m/rrbitieef  catarrbpui,  rbeum,  rbeumatkkt 
rvptu, 

>  i2r,  at  tbe  end  of  fotnb  word!  deHved  from  tbe 
Latin  or  French,  is  pronounced  like  a  weak  tr\  at 
tbeatnififOUbrtk  • 

\  ,  8. 

^  bus  a  hi(5ng  founds  isJSbilati9mfJf/hl\ 
.:  A.fingle  i  feldom  ends  any  word,  except  b  the 
tbird  pofon  of  verbs,  at  iovej,  gro^s ;  Bild  tbe 
plurals  of  nouns,  as  frvfi,  bu/beif  iyirejjts  \  the  pro* 
noont  tbhrbiif  burjt  jovrs^  m ;  tbe  adverb  fbmt  $ 
and  wordt  derived  from  Latini  as  rthmr/urpHU  % 
the  clo(e  being  always  cither  in  i^,  bauje,  barfif  or 
inyl,  tt  grtfif  drefi,  hhftf  Up,  uiOKnAf  g^ofi^ 

S  fingle  at  the ebd  of  wordt4bal a grofler found* 
Uke  tbat  of  s,  at  trui,  e^a,  otcept  tbh,  tbts^  m$ 
rei^ffkrfiuj* 

It  (bunds  like  z  bffore  htt,  if  a  vovrel  goes  be* 
fore,  Mbitrujhm;  ittd  ltke/»  if  itfoUowtacotiio* 
nam«  ;*s  eoi^vrrfhtf. 

It  founds  like  %  before  e  mute,  as  rr/l^^i  «nd  be« 
fbre^  final,  as  ro/}  (  and  in  tbofe  words  bi/om,  4k* 


The  cu(tom  is  tb  double  thb  /  at  tbe  end  of  dH>-  ^t  *afi/dmtprifimtfrijbmr\fr^fekt,prtfmi,  dam/kif 
o(Y\hhki^uki{ifwUitfiJf.  The(b  words  were  ori-    taftmtnU 


Mly  writteto  kHU^  «i;l//#,  fuiU  \  and  when  the  # 
irft  grew  filetit,  and  was  afterwards  omitted;  tbe  U 
OS  retained,  to  give  force;  acconliilg  to  tbe  ana« 
3gy  of  our  language,  to  tbe  foregoing  vowel: 

L  is  fometimes  mute,  at  in  ealf,  balfi  babuej, 
<fiyes,  ewJd,  vf9mt4,  Jbenidi  pftihn,  taik,  fidmo^ 
(uetu 

The  Saxons,  who  delighted  in  guttural  foufidi, 
Mnetimet  afperatedthe  /at  the  begtnningof  wordt, 
*ba(f,al90if,arbhad\  baifird,akrd\  bvttbit 
•ronundation  is  now  difu(ed. 

Le  at  tbe  end  of  words  it  pronounced  like  a 
f<^  '4  io  wbicb  tbe  #  it  almoft  muU.  it  labU 

M. 

Afbu  always  the  fkne  found,  at  mMrmur,  tm- 
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It  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  yi  tbat  it  may  be 
founded  before  all  confodantt,  except  x  and  s,  ia 
which/  it  OMnpiriseti,  m  being  only  h,  and  s  0 
bardorgrofs/  Thit/is  therefore  termed  by  gram* 
mixunt/iut  pe^mtu  Uurai  tbe  reaibo  of  wbicb 
tbe  learned  Dr  Clarke  errooeoUfly  fuppoicd  to  bt» 
tbat  in  foroe  words  it  might  be  doubled  at  pkafiurc» 
Thus  we  find  in  (everal  Unguaget  1 

tCtmfut/e^tter/degmo./drmeMotJ/kvelhr^  effi^ 
f^^mbrart,  Jjgranart^  Jbake,  Jhmber,  fmeU^  fi^9 
/^tJ^Un^ur^J^riMg^ffueekiJkrfwJ^ 
^T^ftUH^  ^pripe%  jvctituro^  fweU* 

5it  mute  in  \/U,  UUmd,  dcmefiu,  v^^mmi. 
T. 

Tbat  itt  cnitomart  foond,  at  taki*  Umfimthn^ 

Ti  before  a  vowel  lias  tbe  found  of >f,  as  fidvm 
#<0%  except  an /goes  before,  as  fii^M,  exceptii^ 
likevrile  derivatiYta  from  wordt  c&duig  ia  {^  it 


tfff 


f» 
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Ti^  hittwo  fbuiub ;  the  one  foft,  at /iiha,  4v^ 
tber ;  the  other  hard,  as  thbig^  thinks  The  found 
it  (oft  in  tbefe  words*  thtn^  tbenet^  and  tbertf  with 
their  derifatifes  and  compoonds;  and  irf  that^ 
tbefif  thoUf  tbetf  tfyf  thine^  tbeir^  tbn^  tbiSf  tb^^ 
,tbe»h  thoaght  thtut  and  in  all  wovds  between  two 
vowels,  as  father^  vfbetber  ;  and  between  r  and 
a  vowel,  as  btrrthen. 

In  other  words  it  is  hard,  as  tbkk^  thmnier^frnkb^ 
faitbjml.    Where  it  it  foftcned  at  the  encf  of  a 
word,  an  e  filent  mut  be  added,  at  breotbf  breaibe ; 
.tktb^ciotbe. 

V. 

r  hat  a  found  of  near  affinity  to  that  of/,  wthtf 
vanity. 

From^  in  the  Iflandiek  alphabet,  tr  it  only  dil^ 
tinguiihal  by  a  diacritical  point. 

W- 
'  Of  «cr,  which  in  diphthongt  it  often  an  undoubt* 
ed  vowel,  fome  grammariant  have  doubted  whe- 
ther it  ever  be  a  confonant ;  and  not  rather  as  it 
it  called  a  doaUe  uofth  >■  nvaUr  may  be  refdi- 
ved  into  cmater }  but  lettert  of  the  lame  found  are 
atwayt  reckoned  conibnantt  in  other  alphabeti: 
and  it  may  be  obfervedy  that  *w  follows  a  vowel 
wtthont  any  hiatut  or  difficulty  of  utterancCf  at 
Jr^  vfimter* 

fvb  has  a  found  accounted  peculiar  to  the  £ng* 
itih,  which  the  Saxons  better  expreffed  byi^,  bwf 
at  ^batf  ^bemetf  whiting  \  in  vubort  only,  and 
Ibmethnct  in  wbokfomct  wb  it  (bunded  like  a  fim* 

plCifr. 

X. 

X  beghM  no  £ngli(h  word }  it  bat  the  (bund  pf 
^  at  axk%  extrmuous* 

Y. 
T%  when  it  followt  a  confonant,  it  a  vowd; 
when  it  precedes  either  a  vowel  or  diphthong,  it  a 
confonant, /r,^#Bw.  It  it  tluynght  by  fome  to  be 
in  «U  ca(et  a  vowd.  Bnt  it  may  be  oMerved  of 
jr  at  of  <v,  that  it  followt  a  vowd  without  any 
•falataa,  as  rtfyyvmb. 

The  chief  argument  by  iHiich  w  an<l  v  appear 
to  be  always  vowels  is,  that  the  (bunds  which  they 
are  ftippofed  to  have  at  confonantt,  cannot  be  ut- 
tered after  a  vowd,  like  that  of  all  other  con(b- 
nants ;  thus  we  (ay,  ttutit\  dOfOdd\  but  in  qmn^ 
de*ujt  iht  two  founds  of  <u;  have  no  rdemblancc  to 
fcucfa  other.  / 

Z. 
.  2  begins  no  word  originally  Englifh )  it  hat  the 
•Ibund,  as  its  name  i%zard  or /bard  expreflet,  of 
an /uttered  with  doficr  compreffion  of  the  palate 
by  the  tonguci  M/reettt^  frifze. 
..  In  orthography  1  have  fuppofed,  ortboep^  or 
jmft  iterance  cfvtordu  to  be  included ;  ortnogra- 
jjihy  being  only  the  art  of  espreffing  certain  founds 
by  proper  characters.  I  have  therefore  ol»fervcd 
«in  wiiat  wordt  any  of  the  lettert  are  mute. 

Moft  of  the  writers  of  Englifh  grammar  have 

given  long  tablet  of  words  pronounced  otherwife 

than  they  are  written,  and  feem  not  fufficiently 

to  have  coniidered,  that  of  Engltfli,  as  of  adi  li- 

'-ving  tongues,  there  is  a  double  pronunciation,  one 

-  cunbry  ancT  colloquial,  the  other  regular  and  fo- 

Icipn.  11^  curibry  pronunciation  is  always  vague 

and  uncertain,  being  made  diffioient  in  dtflPereat 

.  ttiouths  by  negligende^  ttnfiulfulncfti  or  afie^ 
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tion.  The  (blemn  pronundatioii,  tiboogh  bf  ao 
meant  immutable  and  permanent,  is  fet  ihiafi  1 
le(t  remote  from  the  orthography,  and  left  U 
to  capridout  innovation.  They  have  hovc^ 
generally  formed  then-  taMea  accordia|  to  tk 
curfory  (peech  of  thofe  with  whom  they  happo- 
ed  to  conveHe;  and  conducUi^s  thattkvbole 
nation  combinet  to  vitiate  langtiage  ia  ow  aai- 
ner,  have  often  eftablifhed  the  jarson  of  tbe  lot* 
eft  of  the  people  as  the  model  of  ^cccL 

For  pronunciation  the  beft  general  rde  ii,  ts 
con(ider  thofe  at  the  moft  de^t  fpeaken  «b 
deviate  leaft  .ftotn  the  written  woidt. 

There  haVe  been  many  (chcraca  ofiered  far  tk 
emendation  and  iettlement  of  our  orthapifi^ 
which,  like  that  of  other  nationt,  being  feraof 
by  chance,  or  according  to  tbc  fancy  nf  tk  «• 
lieft  writers  in  rude  aget,  was  at  firft  verjvn- 
ons  and  uncertain,  ai^  it  yet  fbffideotlf  int^ 
lar.  Of  thefe  reformers  (bme  hive  endearoR^ 
to  accommodate  orthography  better  to  tk  |» 
Bunciation,  without  confidering  th^  this  k  b 
meafmr  by  a  (hadow,  to  take  that  for  a  no^e 
ftandard  which  is  changing  while  they  ap^r^ 
it.  Others,  Ids  abfur^  indeed,  bnt  with  ci^ 
unlikelihood  of  focce(s,  have  eQ<Seavouredtopr> 
portion  the  number  of  letters  to  that  of  finsdii 
that  every  found  may  have  iU  oiwn  duzado^  ad 
every  chara^er  a  fingle  found.  Such  wc^  be 
the  orthograpAiy  of  a  new  bngitage  to  be  fbrBcd 
by  a  fynod  of  grammariant  upon  pruidf^tf 
fdence.  But  who  can  hope  to  prevail  oa  biM 
to  change  their  pra^ice,  and  nuke  all  tkir  dl 
books  ulelefs?  or  what  advantage  woold  ivm 
orthc^graphy  procure  equivalent  to  the 
and  perplexity  of  fuch  an  ahcratioa  \ 

Some  of  thefe  fchemes  I  (ball  howerer  eslife 
which  may  lA  ufed  accorcfing  to  the  dimMsv 
geniut,  at  a  guide  to  reformers,  or  termor  toi^ 
novators. 

One  of  the  firft  who  propofed  a  fchcne  of  ^ 
guhr  orthography,  was  Sir  Tbomat  Smith,  to* 
tary  of  ftate  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  max  ofAl 
learning,  smd  much  praftiied  in  gmunadoltf 
quifitions.    Had  he  written  the  follovicftP 
according  to  his  fcheme,  they  would ' 
ed  thus  x^  in  Plate  CXXXVJ. 
At  length  Eraftnus,  that  great 
The  glory  of  the  priefthood,  ai 
Stemm'd  the  wild  torrent  of  a 
And  drore  thofe  holv  Vaadalt 
After  him  another  aoode  of 
by  Dr  GiU,  the  celebrated  mafter  of  ft  As: 
IfAool  in  London ;  which  I  cannot  M|Mfal  ^ 
a^ly  for  want  of  types,  but  will  approach  atiev- 
ly  as  i  can  by  means  of  charaders  now  in  sM 
at  to  make  it  underftood,  exhibiting  two  l*f 
of  Spenfer  in  the  reformed  orthogi^tfi  M 
Plate  CXXXVI.  N*  a.  ' 

Spenfirr,  book  iii.  canto  5. 
Unthankful  wretch,  (aid  he,  ts  Uit  the  nxci 
With  which  her  foverdgn  merey  than  da 

quite  ? 
Thy  life  ihe  fated  by  her  gracioos  deed ; 
But  thou  doft  ween  with  viOanous  dd^if^ 
To  blot  her  honour,  and  her  heavenly  ^ 
Die,  rather  die,  than  fo  diAojafiy, 
Deem  of  her  high  defert*  or  Ktm  fi»ls^-. 
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Bv  locluoU  VarialsaCQe  ft^.     >b^'  0^  <*''^  binliennf,  i»  b«  iksmi  laA knk ikouC ^mt  ctlbi;  ^ 

bSinr  is  to  'kairiMa  apjmit  %'  onmLwmu  tnz  tMJMBa  doi.    Fkft 
1^.  Ziyf  Gills  Cbuttcioni.    abMinUu aadalytf  IxMr  Md  ImIT  a  9<kA  kn^  i*  jp*  mi^  y, 

jkftidVjktzgn&uiJ^i  '  thokiet  moUtfm'  libout  6c  kMil  of  a  fiUiDf  j^gimft  die  top  •  S« 

k  duft.  ^««B  wi^  bilma  dU^  o6cr  tim's,  p«t  6igr  s'  boc  ant^tt^  altfde  pec'  )utf  a  quaMar  huH,  t 

hahoMK,  «ad  ha  hilndj  lite.      aytmayiitnTyi  dicm,  iH9kr««»«iK3  Htemtli«lMa»oiBc%. 

cr^,  5m  fi»diikiMy,  Tfkttutm^Frt^wiiaifUtt,  1634- 

bcz  H^  dniic^  or  £jtt  &  lOt. 

» ii  11  ta  run »««  jSm. ;  i^  d).  !N'(4^3islioplWil1diim's  QumieierB . 

tar  di.  Sen  tbcr  lub  diifliflK.  •        .    .  .'  .      • 

i  ta  lub  «lloi«lg  ii U^  T«FUhffluaAitttmW«.luaiiKaU»iyinam   dl^cnij^mcym 

.  hii  kci:  feii  fx^m  diSi,  d.^         W  *«*!  m*ltH  «  «  i4in_K9wi,.  ti:. 

^/   0^ )   iiv  Ijj   £if  ripip?  iiotii  xm 

c  4I4  TCWdxd  kAncvt  i^KtejT  f 

hm^  ana  Jibi5  krr^ujia,  ^^tSW^^f^^^t  ^^to  Kilde  . 

t  dx«    Ani  t%M  r  fiotn  hri  litrii  {i^-tt 


nA* 


U 
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Fair  death  it  it  to  (hun  more  Oiaroe ;  then  die. 
Die»  ralhei'  die,  than  ever  love  dtfloyally. 

But  if  to  love  difloyahy  it  be. 
Shall  I  then  hate  her,  that  from  deathes  door 
Me.brought  I  ah !  far  be  fuch  reproach  from  me. 
What  can  I  lefs  do,  than  her  love  therefbret 
Sith  I  her  due  reward  cannot  reftore  ? 
Die*  rather  die,  and  dying  do  her  ferve» 
Dvioi  her  fenre,  and  living  her  adore. 
Thy  life  Oie  gave,  thy  lifie  Ihe  doth  defcnre ; 
Dte,ratherdie,  than  ever  from  her  fervice  fwervc. 
Dr  GtU  was  followed  by  Charlet  Butler,  a  man 
rho  did  not  want  an  undcrftaoding  which  might 
ave  qualified  him  for  better  employment.    He 
rems  to  have  been  more  (anguine  than  his  prede- 
ciTors,  for  he  printed  his  book  according  to  his 
wn  fcheme  ;  which  the  following  fpedmen  (See 
*JiiU  CXXXVl.  N'^  3.)  will  make  eaiily  under- 

**  But  whenfoever  you  have  occafion  to  trouble 
heir  patience,  or  to  come  among  them  being 
roublcd,  it  is  better  to  ftand  upon  your  guard, 
ban  to  truft  to  their  gentlcncis.  For  the  (afe- 
uard  of  your  face,  which  they  have  mod  mind 
nto,  provide  a  ptxHehood,  made  of  coarfe  bonl- 
ntng,  to  be  drawn  and  kfiit  about  your  collar, 
rhicn  for  more  (afety  it  to  be  lined  againft  the  e* 
linent  parts  with  woollen  clolh.  Firft  cut  a  piece 
bout  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  and  half  a  vard 
jng,  to  reach  round  by  the  temples  and  tore* 
ead,  from  one  ear  to  the  other;  which  being 
;>wed  in  his  place,  join  unto  it  two  Ihort  pieces 
f  the  (ame  breadth  under  the  eyes,  for  the  balls 
»f  the  checks,  and  then  (ct  an  other  piece  about 
be  breadth  of  a  (hillmg  againft  the  top  of  the  nofe. 
Lt  other  times,  when  they  are  not  angered,  ^  tit- 
le piece  half  a  quarter  broad,  to  cover  the  eyes 
ad  parts  about  them,  may  ferve  though  it  ^ 
a  the  beat  of  the  day/' 

In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  there  was  a  ^ery  prt* 
alent  tadination  to  change  the  orthography ;  as 
ppears,  among  other  books,  in  fuch  editions  of 
be  works  of  Milton  as  were  publiihed  by  liimie)f* 
X  theie  reformers  every  roan  had  his  own  fcheme ; 
tut  they  agreed  in  one  general  dcfign  of  accom« 
sodating  the  letters  to  the  pronunciation,  by  e- 
e^og  fuch  as  they  thought  fupcrfluous.  Son^ 
^  them  would  hjve  written  thcfe  lines  thus :  (as 
n  Plate  CXXXVI.  N*»  4.) 

^AU  the  erth 

Shall  then  be  paradts,  Car  happier  pl^^ 
Than  this  of  Eden,  and  hr  bjmper  dais. 

Bdhop  Wiikins  afterwards,  in  hu  great  work 
»f  the  philoibphical  language,  propoied,  without 
xpeaing  to  be  fallowed^  a  regnlar  orthography; 
y  which  the  Lord's  prayer  is  to  be  written  thus: 
Sec  PAii,  CXXXVI.  N*  5.) 
.  We  have  fince  bad  no  general  reformers;  but 
oine  mgenious  men  have  endeavoared  to  deferve 
■^cll  of  their  country,  by  writing  iromr  and  hior 
orbo$iour  and  iahntrt  red  for  read  in  the  preter. 
«nfc,y5tti  for/ijrj,  refete  for  repeat f  exfUme  for 
'*^^*»  or  deelame  for  deeiahh.  Of  thelc  it  nuy 
jc  &id,  that  M  they  have  done  no  good,  they 
M][cdonc  little  harm;  both  becavfe  they  have  in. 
»^ted  httlc,  and  bec»ufe  few  have  followed 
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The  Engliih  language  has  pretpesly  to  dialers; 
the  ftile  of  writers  has  no  profeiTed  diverfity  in 
the  ufe  of  words,  or  of  their  flexions,  and  termi- 
nations, nor  differs  but  by  different  degrees  of  (kill . 
or  care.  The  oral  di^on  b  uniform  in  no  fpact* 
ous  country,  but  has  lefs  variation  in  England 
than  in  moft  other  nations  of  equal  extent.  The 
language  of  the  northern  counties  retains  many 
words  now  out  of  ufe,  but  which  are  commonly 
of  the  genuine  Teutonick  race,  and  is  uttered 
with  a  pronunciation  which  now  feems  haHh  and 
rough,  but  was  probably  uCed  by  our  anceftors. 
The  northern  fpeech  is  therefore  not  barbarous 
but  obfolete.  The  fpeech  in  the  weftem  provm-* 
ces  feem  to  differ  from  the  general  didion  rather 
by  a  depraved  pronunciation,  than  by  any  real  dif- 
ference  which  letters  would  exprcls. 

ETYMOLOGY. 
Etymology  teaches  the  dedudion  of  one  word 
from  another,  and  the  various  modifications  by 
which  the  fenfe  of  the  lame  word  is  direrfifi^  | 
as  bor/e,  borfes  /  1  /m^,  I  Iwed. 

Of  the  ArtipItB. 
The  Englifb  have  two  articles,  an  or  «,  and  the. 

An,  a, 
^  has  an  indefinite  fignification,  and  means  0t^, 
with  fome  reference  to  more ;  as.  Tins  is  a  g%od 
hook^  that  is,  one  among  the  booh  tbat  are  go^d. 
He  was  kiiUd  by  a  fword^  that  is,  fome /utord. 
Tbis  is  a  better  book  for  a  man  tban  m  ^,  that  is, 
for  one  of  tbofe  tbat  are  men  tban  one  of  tboje  tbat 
are  bojs.  An  armj  migb$  enter  witboui  rfftfUmee^ 
that  is  any  army^ 

In  the  fenfes  in  which  we  ufe  a  or  ^  in  the  fin* 
gular,  we  fpeak  in  the  plural  without  an  article  $ 
as,  tbefe  are  good  booh>  ,  ,     , 

I  have  i?i»de  an  the  original  article*  becauCe  H 
is  only  the  Saxon  o^r,  or  sn,  one^  applied  to  % 
new  u(e,  as  the  German  ^,  and  the  French  wi 
the  n  being  cut  off  before  a  confonaot  in  the  ipeed 
of  utterance. 

Grammarians  of  the  laft  age  dircd,  that  em 
ihould  be  ufcd  before  b ;  i^hence  it  appears  that 
the  EoglUh  anciently  afpirated  lefs.  An  is  ftill  ufed 
before  the  filent  b^  as  an  berd^  an  bonej  man  :  but 
otherwiie  n ;  as,  .       .       ^    ^ 

A  bode,  a  horft,  my  kingdom  for  a  horie. 

U>nk^^€m^ 
*  <^  or  «  can  only  be  joined  with  a  fioguUr.thf 
correfpondent  plural  is  the  noun  with  an  artick^ 
•Mlwemtzf^hl^umntptns:  or  with  the  prono- 
minal  w^c€Arc  fame,  as  /  want  Ume/ens. 
Tri  has  a  particular  and  definite  ugmficauoa. 

Tbetmt 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  wbofe  mortal  tafte 

Brought  death  into  $be  world.  MiJtoiu 

That  is,  tbatpartiaUarfrmU  MMd  this  world  im 

wbieb  we  Iroe.   So  He  givkbfndder  for  the  emttie, 

and  green  berbs  for  the  n/e  of  numt  that  is,  for 

tMe  tb'mgs  tbat  art  eattht  dtuibisufe  tbat  is  man. 

Tbe  is  ttfed  in  both  numbers. 

I  am  as  fm  as  Nature  firft  made  man, 

Entbe\a£t  laws  of  (ervitude  baan. 

When  wild  in  woods  tbe  noble  fivage  ran     ^ 

Sfrfa     /  iJF^ 
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•    Mniir  Wttit  trc  ofcd  witboat  articles ;  as, 
X.  Proper  name**  it  yohnt  Jlexander^  Lo^gi" 

mut  jlri/larcinut  Jerufaiem^  Atbens%  Romff  Lorn* 

dtn.    God  is  tifed  m  a  proper  name. 

1.  Abftft^  names,  as  blacknefs^  wHtberaft^  «vrr- 

tue^  vieet  beouij^  ^line/it  /ruf»  batrtd^  anger^  good' 

mtturff  kininrfi. 

3.  Words  in  which  nothing  hut  the  mere  be- 


A  W  G  U  A  (5  ^  Ouit 

It  is  a  Airth^r  conftmiatiottof  tysofmnfln,i!bi 
in  the  o|d  poets  both  the  genittire  and  plnnl  woe 
longer  by  a  fyllable  than  the  ongtoal  word;  fa^ 
kft^kmgbi^i^  in  Chaucer;  /eaw,  for  km^eh  ■ 
Spenier. 

When  a  wofd  ends  m  /,  the  gemtirc  mark 
the  feme  with  the  noroinaiive,  as  Feams  twmfk. 

The  phiral  is  formed  by  adding  1,  taUe^  t^a; 


$  could  not  otherwife  be  fomded,  as  after  ek  4, 
yj,  »,«;  after  r  (bunded  like  ^  and  ^  laaj;  Ik 
mute  ^  is  Tocal  before /,  as  A0Mf»  ince/ ;  Mttmp* 

outr^iges.    '■  •      '    1 .     * 

The  formation  of  the  plural  and  gcnrtmfc^ 

lar  is-tbe  iame* 

A  few  words  yet  make  the  plwal  in  «,  af««» 
^tfometh  oxettf  fijohte^  and  mdrc  anciently  f^  »d 
JhMt.  This  formation  is  that  whidK  geao^ 
prevails  in  the  Teutonick  diak^ts. 

'•  Words^that  end- in /coRimoBly  form  their  pb 
ral  by  wi,  as  lorf^  lotrvei ;  talfi  tahvts.    ' 

.  Except  a'^ew,  m^  mwffs  ;  cbkfi  clnefu  fc 
boofi  roof,  proof,  reUrf^  mifckieffp^t  *#  ^«wf» 
banJkercbief^  gfiefi  '  '       r^ 

■  Irfegular  plurals  »e  teeth  from  fMf^  Ba  tm 

Uyfrt  mice  from  mou/eft^^^^^g^*fi^^ 
fiitf  Mceiram  die^  fence  frompemtxt  hre$bnMitm 
br^ber^  ebiUren  from  ebiLL     - 

Plurals  ending  \qj  hate  for  the  tnoft  psrt  m 
genitives ;  but  wt  (ay,  Womcos  ^^ttJMwne^  ■* 
fFeigb  tbe  mens  wits  9gmmJ^  tbt^  Udki  bmu 
Pope*     •»      *'     -'»      ■'  '~ 

«  Or  Wallis  thinks  tbe  Uth*  bom/e  maybe  tf 
for  tbe  bmUe  of  Lords;  bat;foch  ^hrafcr  art  •» 
now  in  ute ;  and  furcly  an  EngtilK  car  ti*ek  > 
gainft  thern^  They  wonW  commoBW  prodocc  i 
^ as  tbe  Z^^ioiem 


Itig  of  any  thing  is  implied  :  This  is  not  beetf  but  ^,  jTiej  tfifer^fi^s  t^^^^^ '  ^"  ^ 
^va'iri  This  Is  not  *r^i,  bttt^/.  •  .^     ^   ^.-       i-.i^r    -        —  •  *• 

■>• 

Q^NotTMi  St/BSTAMTIVtS. 

The  relations  of  Engfifh^notms  to  words  going 
before  or  following  are  not  esprdlcd  by  ea/ej,  %r 
Changes  of  terminatiM,  but  as  in  moft-of  the  o- 
ther  Koropean  kneuages  by  prepofitions*  mikii 
we  may  be  laid  toiavc  a  genkive  cale. '     '.  •'  < 

Singular* 
Kom,  M^giiter,        a  Mader,  tbe  Matter. 
Ccn.  M^iftn,   ^  a  ^flaft«r•^/^rM^i!er,9l• 
.  Maftcrsy  tbe  Matters. 
Dat.    Magiftro,   td  a  Matter,  to  tbe  Matter.  \ 
Ace*   M^ittrum, '   a  Matter,  tbe  Mafter. 
Voc   Magifter,  Matter,  O  Matter. 

AbU    l/U^^&xo^ramahMcTt/iymtbel^tr. 

Plural: 
Vom*  Magiftri,  Matters,  tbe  Matters. 

Oe*.  Magiftroruni,<!/'M«tters,  of /Ar  Matters. 
I^t.  •  Magiftris,-  to  Matters,  -to  tbe  Matters. 
Ace.   Magittros,      t   Matters,  tbe  Matters.  \ 

IOC*   Magittri,  Matters,  OJHaftcrs. 

bl.    Magiftris,  from  Mafters^/vni/iEvMafters. 

Ouf  nouns  are  therefore  Only  declined  thus :  "" 

Matter,  Gen,  Maftenu  .  ,       /*/«r.  Maft<;iB.. 

Scholar,  Gep.  Schblarf.         '  Plur.  Schplarf.       toubkfome  ambiguity,  as  tbe  ZmrdS  h^ 

Thefe  genitives  are  alwayt  written  with  a  mark  be  the  bm^o  ofLords^  or  tbe  bc»/e  ^^J^^ 
a  iMSwdi  maJie^Sf/ebolflrfjf  according  to  an  opi-  fides  that  the  mark  of  elliflon  is  improper,  far  ■ 
»ion  long  received,  that  the  *s  is  a  contradion  of  tbe  Lords*  bmfe  nothing  is  cut  off.  ■;. 
M^  »M.tbtfoidkr*s  M/Mr,  for  tbe  foJdier  :bh  w  .  Soqac  Englitti  fubftai^tives,  like  thole  of  »T 
ionrt  but  this  omiot  be  the  true  original,  be-  other  Unguages,  change  tWr  termination  »tkr 
caufe  *J  i^jput  to  female  nouns,  fVomatfi  beatnyt  exprcfe  different  feaes,  as  A^-oparv  priaee/j;  o^ 
the  rirghts  deliemtf:  Hat^bty  Jttaa^j  wirelentmg  aarefi;  lioHt  Hoh^s  i  bero^  bermae.  Ta  y 
kateJ9  and  colkaive  nouns,  as  Womeeis  fajemu^  tht  mentioned  by  Dr  l^wtKtnay  be  added  ortKtn^ 
wvhMt  hfiieacertbe  tmtltitude'ifolht  »  «ll  thefe  foetefi,  ebawttreTSf  ^befs^  tigrtfi^  groen^  ^ 
takM  it  k  apparent IhatiMf  canpot  be  undeirftood.  mfs^  peerofi^^  autborefs^  trojtr^r  a«»d  pertapi^ 
We  iay  likewife,  tbe  foundattoii s  fhtngtb^  tbe  dia^  thers..  Of-Ahefe  variable  terminations  wt  kie 
mMuti  /i^iv,  ibo  ^imtev^s  fnteeitj;  but  in  thefe 
t»f99  Ht  may  be  underftdod,  be  and  bit  having 
fc^rmerlv  beet  applied  to  neuters  tathe  pkce  now 
Ibpplicdby if  and -iii. ...  , * 

The  learned  andvfagacioua  WaOis,  to  whom 
every  Bngtifli  granraiariant  owes,  a'  tribute  of  re* 
verencef  calk  this  modification  of  the. noun  an 
adfe^ive  JM^tv ;  I  think  with  more  propriety 
that  he  might  ksve  applied  the  lame  to  the  gem- 
ifive  'm  equitum  deeuSf  Trofit  orht  or  any  other  La- 
tin genitivi*    Xh  Lowth,  on  the  other  part,,  fop* 
pofca  the  poflcffivc  prooount  mmo  and  tbbu  to  be 
genitiiw  cafes^  ...... 

Tbk  tehnination  of  the  noun  feeilis  to  confH* 
tute  a  real  ffcintke  indicating  poflefBon.  Itisde- 
tivcd  to  us  front  thofip  who  decUncdyipufifr,  afimitb: 

Ctn.fmitbeM  ofafmitb;  flvur^/mitbetf  orfnutbas^    ...vvw...*.^^ ,  ^ ^ c* ^ 

putbt;  and  fo  10  two  other  of  thdr  fevcn  de-    her,  and  behig  added  to  fabOaBtivca  k  d  ^^ 
cicnaoas.  ,..  tions,  without  any  change;  aa»  a  gaoiv^ 
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only  a  fufficient  number  to  make  us  fScdoBrws^t 
for  when  we  fay  of'*  woman^  that  Aie  b  a^tfj** 
/i6fr,.an  afirmmmer^  a bmldtr^  a  wwrwr,  *^^* 
we  percewe.  an  iiqpropriety  in  Ahc  terBWWS 
which  we  rannot.  avoid ;  but  »c  cm  ^T  *^^ 
Is  an  arebitea,  a  hotatyif  ^Jbtdent,  becanfc  »* 
terminationfr  have  not  annexed  -to  them  tfcf  i^ 
tion  of  fcx.  In  veoids  whidi  the  neceffiucsrftt 
are  often  requiring,  the  fex  ia  dittingniibedsoist 
different  terminations  but -by  different  aanto^ 
a  buUf  SL^eowi  a  borje^  a  mare:  e^mm^  efmiic^ 
ai^;  and  fbmetimea  by  proiKMUis.prcfiirf,a' 
he-^oof >  ^  ihe-,go«l* 

Of  A0JECTITE3. 
Adjeaives  in  the  EngHfli  langvage  ai«  "^ 
indeclinable ;  having  neither  cafe,  gender,     "* 


a.Avt.  ENGLISH    L 

J  woMun  ;  of  a  good  tutoman  ;  a  good  matit  good 

If   of  gQOm  tntfU 

The  ComparifoH  of  Adjf^hfes* 
rhc  comparative  degree  of  adjeAivet  is  formed 
adding  rr»  the  fu]>erlative  by  adding  ^,  to  the 
Stive ;  at  fiur^  fairrr,  fair^  ;  /tfTirVf ,  loveli/r, 
eli^}  fw€tt%  fwect^r,  fweet^;  low^  low^r, 
ftft ;  htgpt  high^,  high^. 
Some  words  are  irregularly  compared ;  a«  goodf 
tert  bfjti  bmd^  worje%  njuorft .  ilttU^  iefSfUafti 
rr»  nearer^  next  ^  mmthf  more  moft ;  imaiix  (or 
t)%  more  (for  mc^r\  m^  (fbr  tTiotJt) ;  laU^  later, 
efi  or  laft. 

Some  ccnnparatives  form  a  fuperlative  by  ad- 
tg  moff^  at  netber^  nethermoft  ;  ottter^  oMtfrmofl; 
iery  urtihrmofl  ;  upf  upper ^u^permo^;' fore ffif 
r,  f^.rcfT'ift. 

Mifi  is  fomrtimcs  ad  Jed  to  a  fubftantiye,  at  top* 
)jf,  Jnuthmojl, 

Many  adjectives  do  not  admit  of  ooippariibti 
terminations,  and  are  only  compaitd  by  mort  * 
(i  rr.ol}^  as  benevolentf  more  benevolentf  moft  be* 
vf'Unf.  •  "  *  ' 

Ail  adjetftivea  may  be  compared  by  m^re  and 
c//,  even  when  they  havrcoroparativet  and  fu- 
rUtivcs  regularly^ formed-;  at  fair^  fairer ;  or 
9rr  fair ;  faireji^  or  im^  fair. 
In  adjcAtves  that  admit  a  regular  comparifon, 
€  comparative  more  is  oftcDcr  ufed  than  the  fu- 
.'rlative  moji^  z%'morefairk%  oft^ner  written  foi; 
irer^  than  fmofi  flur  far  fair e^. 
The  compar lion  of  adjeAi«tt  ii  very  uncertain  i 
h1  being  mucn  regulated  by  commodioufnela  of 
ttcrance»  or  igreMbicnels  of  foucKi»  if *oot  eafily 
duccd  to  rulet. 

MonofyUabka  are  commonly  compare4- 
Polyfyllablet,  or  words  of  more  than  two  M* 
Uet,  are  ieldom  compared  otberwife  than  by 
\ore  and  moft,  at  depiorabh,  mere  depiorabie^  mojt 
fplorabie* 

Diflyllablcf  are  feldom  compared  if  they  termi- 
tte  'mfum,  MMfklfkme,  toUfome;  ttifid^  u  eare* 
^fffieenfuif  dreadfmi;  in  ing,  a*  trying,  ebarm' 
tr/  in  ous^  w^poroiut  in  le/s,  as  earekfu  barm* 
fit  in  ed^.MM  ovroUbodi  in  id,  as  eaniid\  in  at, 
I  mortal  ^  in  emt,  u  retemt,  fervent ;  in  am,  as 
rtain\  in  itjr,  m  mifivei  in  dj,  as  nuooefy%  xnfi, 
^P*^ ;  in  ^^  u  roeky ;  except  /Wif ;  in  mj.  as 
^ontf  \  in  irf»  zafkinnj^ ;  tnj(f»  as  ropjf,  except  bap- 
fi  in  fy,  Si9  booty. 

Some  comparatives  and  fuperlatives  are  yet 
>und  in  good  writers  formed  without  regard  to 
^  foregoing  rules :  but  in  a*  language  ftibj«fted  (b 
tUe  and  Co  lately  to  grammar,  fuch  aaomalias  muft 
^uently  occur.  Sq/(Mu(fiscomparedbyifiArwiw— 

She  xnfbaiiejl  covert  lud, 
Tun^4  her  nodumal  note.  Par.  L^. 

Lod  virtwout. 

What  (he  wills  to  fay  or  do^ 
Seems  wtieft,  wtuoafeft,  dUcrteteft,  beft. 

Parad^e  Ufi. 
|0  trtfing,  Ky  p^^  who  is  indeed  of  no  girat  au* 
witv.— It  it  not  (b  decorous*  in  refpea  of  God, 
^  he  (hottld^  immediately  do  aU  the  meaneft 
^a  tryimg^  things  himfeif»  without  making  ufe 
f  ^y  uiMor  or  litbordinate  minifter.  Pm9  on  tbe 
^Mim.    Famous f  by  Milton.'^ 
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1  piall  be  named  among  ^tfitmou/efl 

Of  women,  fung  at  (blemn  feftivals. 

Milton^*  Agoni/les* 
Jnventrve^  by  Afcbam. — ^Thofe  have  the  mveit- 
t'tvefl  beads  for  aU  purpofes,  and  roundeft  tongues 
in  all  matters.  A/cbam*j  Seboolmajhr.  MortaU 
by  Bacon.  -:The  mortdlejH  poifons  pradifed  by  the 
Weft  Indians,  have  fome  mixture  of  the  bloody 
fat,  or  fleih  of  man.  Bacon.  Natural,  by  fVot* 
ton. — ^I  will  now  deliver  a  ftw  of  th^  propereft 
and  naturalleji  conGderations  that  belong  to  this 
piece.  ffottoa^J  ArcbiteOure.  IVrrtcbed,  by  Jon* 
yon.— The  nuretcbeder  are  the  contemners  of  ;U1 
helps ;  fuch  as  prefuming  on  their  own  naturals, 
dende  diligence,  and  mock  at  terms  when  thef 
underitand  not  things.  Ben  Jon/on.  Pofiuefful,  bf 
Milton. 

We  have  fuflainM  one  dav  in  doubtful  fight, 

Whatheav*n'tgreat  King  hath^^w'i^^^/s^to  (end. 

Againii  ut  from  about  hit  throne.      Par.  t^. 

The  termination  in  i/b  maj  be  accounted  in 
(bme  fort  a  degree  of  companfon,  by  which  the 
6gnification  is  diminiOied  below  the  pofitive,  aa 
black,  blaeki/h,  or  tending  to  b|ackoeis  %falt,Jalt' 
i/b,  or  having  a  little  tafte  of  (iilt  2  they  therefore 
admit  no  companfon.  This  termtnatioo  is  feldoia 
added  but  to  words  expreffing  fenfible  qualities, 
nor  often  to  words  of  above  one  fyllable*  and  ia 
fcarcely  ufed  in  the  folcmn  or  fubmne  ftyle. 

(y  PaoN  ouiis. 
Pronouns,  in  the  Engliih  language  are,  /,  tbou^ 
be,  with  their  plurals  nue.je,  tbey%  it,  wbo,  wbieb, 
^hat,  fwhetber,  Vfbofoever,  vtbatfoever,  my,  mme^ 
our,  our  J,  tby,  tbine,  your,  yours,  ber,  bers,  tbeir^ 
theirs,  tbis,  tbat,  otber,  anotber,  Xhit  fame,  fome* 
The  pronouns  perfonal  are  irregularly  tnfleded. 


PluraU 
We 

Us 

Ye 
Yott 


to  maicu- 
to    iemi* 


Singular. 
Nom,  I 

Afcuf.  and  other  )  ^^ 
oblique  cafes,  j  *** 
Nom.  Thou 

Oblique.        Thee 
Tou  is  commonly  u(ed  in  modern  writers  iorye, 
particularlv  in  the  language  of  ceremony,  where 
the  fecond  perfon  plural  is  ufed  for  the  leamd 
perfi>n«fingular,  Tou  are  nry  frioid. 

Singular.     Plural. 
Nom.       He  They  > 

Oblique.    Him         Them  3 
Nonu       She  They  { 

Oblique.    Her  Them  > 

Nonu       It  They  5 

Obitgue.    lU  Them  5 

For  «f  the  praaiec  of  ancient  writen  wu  to  nic 
be,  and  for  its,  bis. 

The  pofleflive  pronouns,  like  other  adjeAtves, 
are  without  cafes  or  change  of  termination. 

The  poifeiBve  of  the  firft  perfon  is  m?,  mhe, 
§ur,  ours  5  of  the  fecond,  tby,  tbine^  you,  yours ;  of 
the  third,  from  be,  bis,  from  Jbe,  ber,  and  brrs, 
and  in  the  plural  tbeir,  theirs,  for  both  fexes. 

Our,  yours,  berst  tbeir j,  arc  ufed  %rhen  the  fub- 
ftantive  preceding  is  feparated  by  a  verb,  as  Tbeje 
are  our  boobs.  Tbe/e  boobs  are  ours.  Your  child" 
ren  exiel  ours  injiature,  but  oonfurpstfs  yours  in 
learning. 
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OurSf  ymtn^  bert^  theirs^  notwithftandmg  their 
feemiog  plural  terminatioa,  are  applied  equally 
to  fittgular  and  pluial  fubftanttveiy  at  Tbu  hook  it 
own.    Tb^  hooks  are  ours. 

aim  and  tbme  were  formerly  ufed  before  a 
▼owelt  as  fftif^  amiahU  Udy ;  which  though  now 
difufed  in  profe^  might  be  ftill  properly  continued 
in  poetry*  thcj  are  nScd  at  our/  and/Mfr/«  and  are 
referred  to  a  Uibftantive  preceding,  as,  thy  houfe 
it  larger  than  mrncf  but  iwf  garden  ia  more  fpact* 
OU8  than  tbine* 

Tbeir  and  tbeirs  are  the  poflHfivet  likewiie  of 
tbtyf  when  tbey  is  the  plural  of  it^  and  are  thcre- 
fiore  applied  to  things. 

Pronouns  relative  are»  wbo^  wbkbf  wbai^  4iM6r- 
tberf  wbofi)everf  wbai/oever. 

Siog.  and  Plur.        Sing,  and  Plur. 


Norn.  Who 

GeiK  Whole 

OtbiT    ohliqm 

eafeu  Whom 

Who  is  now  uied  in 


Norn.       Which 

Gem,  Of  which,  or  whofe 

Otber  ohliqwe  cafes. 

Which 
relation  to  perfons,  and 
msbieb  in  relation  to  things ;  but  they  were  an- 
ckntlT  confounded.  At  leaft  it  was  common  to 
fty,  vbt  man  nvbUbf  though  I  remember  no  ex- 
ample of»  the  thing  mfbo* 

Wb^  is  rather  the  poetical  than  regular  gem« 
tiTeocw^Jrib** 

The  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  mjbofe  mortal  tafle 
Brought  death  into  the  world.  Milton^ 

Wbetber  it  oaVf  nicd  in  the  nominatire  and  ac- 
cufiuive  cafes ;  and  has  no  plural,  being  applied 
onTy  to  #Mr  of  a  number,  commonly  to  one  or 
two,as,  Whether  ^r/b^fji^/ iiMwfftf.  Whe- 
ttterjball  I  eboofe  t  It  is  now  almoft  obfolete. 

Wbat%  whether  rdathe  or  interrogative,  is  with* 
out  variation. 

IVbofoeverf  wbat/orver^  being  compounded  of 
vAjo  or  nubatt  Uidjbrver,  follow  the  rule  of  thdi* 
primitives. 

Singular.       Plural* 
rThU  Thefc 

r     ft     r     3  That  Thofc 

In  all  cafes.  ^Q^y^         Others 

C  Whether 
The  plural  otbers  h  not  u(ed  but  when  it  is  re- 
ferred to  a  fubftantive  preceding,  as  /  bave  /ent 
otber  bor^.    I  bave  not/ent  tbe  fame  borfet^  hu$ 

othcn- 

jhtothetf  being  only  an  otber,  has  no  plural* 

Here,  tbertf  and  vuhen.  joined  withxiertatn  par- 
ticles, have  a  rehdve  and  pronominal  ufe*  Here' 
off  berehh  berehff  bneafier^  berewitb.  tbereqf^ 
tberebit  tberehyf  tbereupoat  tberewkb^  tmbereof^ 
mibonimt  wberebf.  whereupon,  wberewitb,  which 
figntfy,  of  tins,  m  tins.  Sec  of  that,  in  tbat,  &c* 
qfntsbiebf  in  tbCs,  5ec. 

Therefore  and  wherefore,  which  are  properly, 
therefor  and  where  for,  for  that,  for  whieb,  are 
90W  reckoned  conjunAions,  and  continued  in 
ufe.  The  reft  feem  to  be  paffing  by  degrees  into 
n^gkdf  thonh  proper,  ufefol,  and  analogous. 
They  are  referred  both  to  ftngotar  and  plural 
antecedents. 

There  are  two  more  words  ufed  -only  in  con- 
jun^on  with  pronouns,  own  imdftlf 

Own  is  added  to  poflVilivcSy  both  fingular  and 
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plural,  as  mf  own  bamJ,  omr  own  impfc   kk 

emphatical,  and  implies  a  filent  cootnnctf  ori^ 
poation ;  as  i  live  in  my  own  bomfir,  that  a,  nrn 
a  hired  boufi.  This  I  did  with  myownimd,^ 
is,  witboui  beU,  or  noi  iy  profey, 

SeifU  addea  to  pofleffives,  as  smf^^  9etr0sa\ 
and  fometimes  to  perfooal  proooowH  »  in^ 
itfrlf,  tbemfelves.  It  then,  like  ovm,  apteia 
emphads  and  oppofltton  as  /  dul  this  mrfeif,  ^ 
is,  noi  another ;  or  it  forms  a  reciprooil  prafiOBs, 
as  H^e  hart  ourfefves  hy  vain  rage, 

MimU^,  kfilf,  themfirhues,  is  fuppo&dhfWi 
lit  to  be  put  by  corruption,  for  bis  felfr  it  ^ 
tbeir  fel'ves  \  fo  that  >(^  is  always  a  fubftatbic 
This  fcems  jultly  ob(erved,  for  we  £ay.  Be  ens 
bimfeif',  Uimjetf^fifoii  do  ibis  ;  wbcrc  bin^/Ok 
not  be  an  accuCaive* 

Of  the  Verb. 

Bngliih  veHM  are  a^ve^  as  /  lovt;  or  ocob, 
as  /  ianguifb.  The  neuters  are  formed  &e  n 
a^ves. 

Moft  verbs  figntfying  aSion  may  likew^ij^ 
eondition  or  bahk,  and  become  neaten,  a  I 
love,  I  am  in  love ;  Iftrike,  I  am  now  ftribs^ 
Verbs  have  only  two  tenfiet  inflected  in  ibata- 
minationt,  the  prefeot,  §nd  fimple  prcteriie;  ^ 
other  tenfea  are  compounded  of  the  assiET 
^ttAi^  banse,  fbali,  wiii,  lei,  «Mvp,  AMyaBdtkfi- 
finitive  of  the  aAive  or  neuter  verb. 

The  paffive  voice  is  fbixned  by  jouuag  the  p^ 
tidple  pivterlte  to  the  fubftantive  verb,  mlm 
hved. 

To  bave.       Indicative  Mood. 
Prefent  Tenfe. 
Sing,  /have;  fi&0tf  haft;  ^  hath  or  has; 
Pinr.  IfV  have ;  jv  have ;  lAffhave. 

Has  is  a  termination  corropted  from  bath,  bs 
now  more  foraueotly  ufed  both  in  vcxicandpi^ 

Simple  Preterite. 
Sing,  t  had }  thou  hadft ;  Ar  had ; 
Piur,  ir^had; jrhad;  theyhad. 

Compound  Prtteriie. 
Sing.  /  have  had;7£whaft  had;  Af  has  or  batbbi; 
Phr.  Wt  have  had ;  ye  have  had;  JA7  have  bi 

PreterphperfiS. 
Sing,  /had  had;  f^&oa  hadft  had;  if liad had; 
Plur.  ^/  had  had;  Tf  had  had;  r%  had  had. 

Futmr. 
Sing.  I  (hall  bave ;  thou  ihalt  have;  Ap  ftiaM  hue; 
Plur.  We  fliall  have;/^  fliall  have;  Mi«y ihail  bsie. 

Sewmd  Pmtmre. 
Sing.  /  wiH  have  J' iibo«  wilt  have ;  Jfewfll  hue; 
Plur.  Wt  wiU  have ;  ye  will  have;  ghy  wil  to^ 
By  reading  thefc  future  icnfcs  may  he  obfcfw 
the  variations  oifball  and  wffi 

Imperative  Mood. 
Sing.  Have,  or  have  th&u ;  let  him  have  ; 
Plur.  XxX  us  have;  have,  or  have/r;  Hibernian 
Conjundive  Mood* 
Prefent. 
Sing,  /have;  riboshave;  Af  have; 
Plur.  We  have ;  ye  have ;  they  have.    , 

Preterite  J!mpleM»  in  the  btfome. 
Preterste^  compounm. 
Sing.  / have  had ; /A#«  have  had;  Af  hate  W: 

Plur.  We  have  bad;  /^  ban  bad;  ^  «* 
had. 
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Futatrf. 
g,  J  (hall  hive ;  at  in  the  IndicatiTe. 

Second  Future* 
gr*  /(hall  have  bad;  thou  ihalt  have  had;  be 

(hall  have  bad ; 
IT.  We  (hall  have  had  $  jv  (hall  have  had ;  tbey 
ttaXL  have  had. 

Potential. 
The  potential  form  of  fpeakingr  it  exprefled  by 
\u  cofh  in  the  prefent;  and  mighty  couJJt  or 
Mf  in  the  preterite»  joined  with  the  infinitive 
Kxi  of  the  verb. 

Prefent. 
tg.  I  may  have;  tJb0u  mayeft  have;  he  may 

have; 
KT.  fFe  may  have ;  je  may  have;  thej^  may  have. 

Preterite. 
ig,  I  might  have ;  tbou  mightft  have  ;  be  might 

have; 
KT.  fTe  might  have ;  ye  might  have ;  tbef  might 
have. 

Prejent. 
fg.  I  can  have ;  tbou  canft  have ;  be  can  have ; 
KT.  We  can  have ;  ye  can  have ;  tbe^  can  have. 

Preterite, 
ng.  /could  have ;  tbou  couldft  have ;  be  could 

have; 
vr.  We  could  have ;  ye  could  have ;  tbiy  could 

have. 
In  like  mxnvierflmid  it  united  to  the  verb. 
There  it  likewife  a  double  Preterite, 
ng.  1  (hould  have  had ;  tbou  (hottld(k  have  had ; 

be  (hould  have  had. 
b*.  We  (hould  have  had ;  ye  (hould  have  had  ; 

tb^  (hould  have  had. 
In  like  manner  we  ule»  /  migbt  have  had ;  / 
Mohave  had,  (Sfc. 

Infinitive  Mood. 
"-ejent.  To  have.        Preterite.  To  have  had. 
vrtic'^  prejent.  Having.    Participle  prefer.  Had. 
Verb  AAive.    To  Love. 
Indicative.     Prefent. 
»g.  I  love ;  tbou  loveft ;  be  loveth,  or  lovet ; 
&.  We  love ;  ye  love ;  tbef  love. 

Preterite Jbnpk. 
ng,  /loved ;  tbou  lovcdft ;  iv  loi^ ; 
^ur.  We  loved ;  ye  loved ;  rjtifjf  loved. 
^iterperfed  compound..    I  have  loved>  GTf  . 
^r^uperfra.     I  have  lovcd,  CjTr. 
itfiTf.    /  (hall  love,  t^c.    /  wUl  love,  Ufe. 

Imperative. 
ng.  Love,  0r  love  tbou ;  let  ibM»  love ; 
Evr.  Let  M/  love ;  love,  or  love^;  let  /i6viii  love. 

Conjunaive.        Prefent. 
ng,  Ilove;  /ion  love;  Ae love; 
^.  IFif  love  I  ye  love ;  1%  love. 
^cteritefimpU^  at  in  the  Indicative. 
^fteriu  compound.    I  have  loved,  Cff r • 
irfKrr.    /  (haU  love,  C^f. 
fond  Future,    i  (hall  have  loved,  bfe. 

Potential. 
'X^.  /ma^  or  can  love,  l^c. 
u'f?*'*  /ought,  could,  or  (hould  love,  GTr. 
««(Mr  iVvr.  /  might,  could,  or  (hould  have  lo- 
^«d,  t^e. 

Infinitive. 
^fi^;  To  love.     Pretiriu.  To  have  loved,  lie. 
'"'^'^frejhit.homg.    Hrtkifkpq/^UmL 
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The  paflive  it  formed  by  the  adifi^on  of  the 
participle  preterite,  to  the  ciifferent  tenfct  of  th« 
verb  to  bet  which  mua  therefore  be  here  exhibited. 

Indicative.        Prefent. 
Sing,  /am;  fib«iart;  ibrit; 
Piur.  We  xtCt  or  be  i  ye  vcf  or  he}  tbeyuCf  or  bC0 
The  plural  be  it  now  little  in  ufe. 
Preterite. 
Sing.  I  wat ;  tbou  waft  or  wert ;  be  wat ; 
piur.  We  were ;  ye  were ;  tbty  were. 

Wert  it  property  of  the  conjunaive  mood,  and 
ought  not  be  ufed  in  the  indicative. 
Preterite  compound.    /  have  been,  lie. 
Preterplupeffia.  /  had  been,  Gff . 
Future,  i  (hall  or  will  be,  &c. 
Imperative. 
Sing.  Be  tbou\  let  bim  be  $ 
Phr.  Let  M/  be ;  be  k;  let  tbem  be. 
Conjunaive.        Prefent* 
Sing,  /be;  tbouhce^i  behc} 
Pktr.  Weht\yehe\  tbeyhft. 
Preterite. 
Sing.  J  were ;  tbou  wert ;  be  were ; 
Piur.  We  were ;  ye  were ;  tbef  were. 
Preterite  compound.    I  have  been,  &fr. 
Future.  I  (hall  have  been,  lie. 
Potential, 
/may  or  can;  would,  could,  or  (hould  be;  could» 
would,  or  (hould  have  been,  He. 
Infinitive. 
Prefent.  To  be.  PreteriU.  To  have  been. 

Partichle  pref  B^ng.  Participiepreter.Uvilngbctiu 

Pamve  Voice.       Indicative  Mood, 
/amloved,  arc.    /  wat  loved,  Cs^c.    /havebeea 
loved,  lie. 

Conjunaive  Mood. 
If /be  loved,  Wf.   If /were  loved,  tfr.  If/fbaU 
luve  been  loved,  lie. 

Potential  Mood. 
/  may  or  can  be  loved,  lic4    I  might,  could,  or 
(hould  be  loved,  ^r.    /  might,  could,  or  ftiould 
have  been  loved.  He. 

Infinitive. 
Prejent.  To  be  loved.      Preterite.  To  have  been 

loved. 
Participle.  Loved. 

There  it  another  form  of  Engli(h  verbt,  in  which 
the  infinitive  mood  it  joined  to  the  verb  do  in  iu 
variout  infleaiont,  which  are  therefore  to  be  learn- 
ed in  thit  place. 

To  Do. 
Indicative.        Prefent. 
Sing,  /do;  tbou  doit;  bedothl 
Piur.  We  do  iyedo;  tbey  do. 
Preterite. 
Srng,   /did;  /iboiididft;  ihr did; 
Piur.  ITr  did ;  ^  did  ;  tbef  did 
Preterite.  He.  /  have  done.  He.    I  had  dooe,  H^. 
Future.  I  (hall  or  will  do,  He. 
Imperative. 
Sing.  Do  tbou ;  let  bim  do ; 
Piur.  Let  itf  do  ;  do  yr ;  let  tbem  do ; 
Conjunaive.        Prefent. 
Sing,  /do;  tbou  do;  bedoi 
Piur.  We  do;  ye  do;  tbej  do. 

The  reft  are  as  in  the  Indicative. 
Infinitive.  To  do ;  to  have  done. 
Participie  pref.  Doing.    Partici^  fnUr.  Dooe. 
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D9  it  Ibmctimet  uicd  AipeHluouflT,  as  /dp  tow^ 
/did  /dttff  fimply  for  IhvCf  or  Ihvcd\  biitihtt 
ii  coDfidered  as  a  ▼itioos  mode  of  fpecdu 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  emphatically ;  as, 
/  do  love  tbeey  amJ  when  I  hve  tbee  not% 
Chaos  ii  ewm  a  fain.  Sbakefprare. 

It  is  frequently  joined  with  a  nefrative ;  as  liiJke 
beTf  iwt  I  do  not  love  her ;  /  voifhcd  bimfiteeefi^ 
hut  did  mt  help  him.  This»  by  cuftom  at  leaft» 
appears  more  eafv»  than  the  oUier  form  of  cxptef- 
fine  the  iame  iente  by  a  negative  adterb  after  the 
▼erl),  I  like  ber^  hid  love  her  not. 

The  Imperative  prohibitory  is  feldom  applied 
in  the  fecond  peffon,  at  Icaft  in  profe,  without 
the  word  do ;  as,  St^  htm^  hmt  do  net  hurt  him  ; 
Prai/e  beauty  but  do  #c/  dote  on  it. 

Its  chief  ufe  is  in  interro|^ative  forms  of  fpeech, 
in  which  it  it  ufed  through  all  the  pcribns ;  a«» 
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confidered  as  anomalies^  which  tre  indeed iscf 
mon(^ylUbl£  Saxon  Terbs,  and  the  verttidmKi 
from  them,  very  frequent ;  but  almoi  d  ik 
verbs  which  have  been  adopted  froa  olW  lr> 
guages,  follow  the  regular  form. 

CHnr  verbs  are  obferred  by  Dr  Wdfiito  be  t- 
regular  only  in  the  formation  of  the  prctiriu,Bi 
its  participle.  Indeed,  in  the  (cuuindsof^ 
conjugations,  there  is  icarcely  ulj  other  pbc&r 
irregularity. 

The  firft  irreguUnity,  it  a  flight  dcftatioo  ^ 
the  regular  form,  by  rapid  utterance  or  portka 
contradion :  the  laft  fyUable  ed  n  dt(j»  'fsii 
with  the  former  by  fuppreffion  of  e;  ss  IrvVk 
loved ;  after  r,  cb^  Jb^  /,  i,  x,  and  alter  tbc  ooe- 
iboants,y^  Xb^  when  more  ttrongly  pronouicel 
and  fometimcs  after  lit,  n,  r,  if  preceded  bf  a&ort 
vowd,  t  is  ufiul  in  pronuoci^dini,  bitt  wrfi^ 
dom  in  writing,  rather  than  d\  gM  plat^t,  fiat:lit 


Do  I  live  ?  Do^  thou  Jlrihe  me  ?  Do  the^  rebel  ? 

Did  Icomflain?  Q^ift  tho^  hve  her  f  Did /be  die  ?  Ji/h't,  vtak't^  dweft^  frntPt ;  iot  fUiU^'fmdi 
So  Ukewiic  in  negative  interrogations;  Do  I  mot  J!/b*df  9vak*dt  dwefd^  /me/'d;  or  fkeU^^ 
jet  grieve?  Did  fie  not  die?  ed^  fified^  nuaked^  d^weikd^  fmelled. 

Do  and  did  are  thot  ufcd  only  for  the  prelent       Thoie  words  which  terminate  in  A  ^  A  '/* 
and  fimple  preterite. 

There  is  another  manner  of  conjugating  neuter 
irerbs,  which,  when  it  is  ufed,  may  hot  in^pro- 
perly  denominate  them  neuttr  p^ffives^  as  they  are 
infleded  according  to  the  paffive  form  bjr  the  help 
of  th>;  verb  fubftantive  to  bet  .  They  anfWer  near- 
ly to  the  reciprocal  vetbs  in  French ;  as. 
Jam  ri/en^  furrexi,  Latin\  Je  me  fuisle^e,  Frtneh. 
J  vtas  vmtked  outf  exieram ;  Je  m'etoit  prOmene. 

In  like  manner  we  commonly  exprefs  the  pre- 
sent tenle;  as,  I  am  going,  ro.  I  am  grieving 
doleo.  She  is  dying,  ilia  moritur.  The  tempeft 
is  raging,  fitrit  procella.    I  am  pnrfuing  an  ene- 


make  their  preterite  iti  #,  even  in  fotema  hssBT; 
as  ereptf  filtf  dwelt^  fometimcs  after  x,  ^i 
changed  into  t ;  as  vent  i  thia  is  not  ooflfti£. 

A  long  vOwel  is  often  changed  ioto  i  hsfy 
one  I  thnsi  kept^Jtept;  wept,  crept;  ftbtft;^ 
the  verbs  to  keep^  to  JUep^  to  nveep^  to  cn^  ^ 

Wl^r^^of /gobdbre,  ih^additiomlkt&r/ 
or  /,  in  this  cootraAed  fbrm,  coalefee  ioto  m, 
letter  with  the  radical  1/ or  / 1  if/  weretkni- 
cal,  they  coalefc^  into  / ;  bnt  if  d  were  tlrn^ 
cal,  then  into  4/  cm*  /,  as  the  ooe  or  the  odff  i^ 
ter  may  be  ihorc  eafily  proootmced :  as,  rMH 


my,  hoflem  in/equor.    So  the  other  tcn^  as,  ff^  J^read^fied^  fired^  bid^  bid^  ehidijedftkd,^ 


^vere  walkings  trvyxm*fuf  wt^iwMkif  I  have  been 
nvalk'mgt  I  bad  been  walking t  Ifiall  or  vjUJ  be 
mtafking. 

Tbene  is  another  manner  of  ufing  the  a^ve 
participle,  which  gives  it  a  paffive  (ignification ; 
as.  The  grammar  is  now  printing,  grammatica 
Jam  none  chartis  imfrimitur.  The  brals  is  forging, 
4era  excuduntur.    This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  vitious 


jped^jHrid^  rid;  from  the  verba  to  rvsA^^ 
toAreadt  to  fiedy  to  fireadf  to  bid,  to  BUe,^ 
ebtde, Xofied;,to  bleed,  to  breed,  tcfj^'tQjM 
to  Jlide^  to  ride.  And  thtlt,  n^,  bartt  e^,  ^ 
eat,  beatf /weatt  JStf  quit,  /"utt  v/ritf  te»*^ 
mett  fi9t ;  from  the  verbs,'  to  ce^,  to  Aeirt,  toq* 
to  burjl,  to  eat^  to  beat^  to  fi&eat,  to  Jt,  tofM 
to/mite,   to  writef    to  bite,   to  hitt  to  i 


cxprefHon,  probably  corrupted  from  a  phrafe  more  fioQt.    And  in  Kke  manner,  lemit  Jkntf  raH,pt\ 

pure,  but  now  fomewhat  obfolete  2  The  boob  ij  a  from  the  verbs,  to  knd,  tojhidf  Xo  riad^  to/^ 

printingf  The  brafs  is  afifging  |  a  being  properly  The  ^lartidprte  preterite  or  paffive  is  often  w» 

atf  zxkQ printing  andfirging  verbal  nouns  6gnify«  ed  in  en,  instead  oi  ed;  ^  been,  tahot  p^ 

ing  adion,  according  to  the  analogy  of  this  Ian*  Jlain,  kn'ovm ;  from  the  verbs,  to  ir,  to  <Ak^  ^ 


guAge. 

1  he  iodicaUvtf  and  conjunAite  moods  are  by 
modem  writers  ^quently  confounded,  or  rather 
the  conjunftive  is  wholly  ncgle^ed,  when  fome 
convenience  of  verfificatton  does  not  invite  its  re- 
vival. It  is  ufed  among  the  purer  writers  of  foD> 
mer  times  after  \f,  thought  ere,  brfore,  till  (A  nth 
tUf  whether,  exeept,  unle/s,  wbatjbevert  vohomfih 
ever,  and  words  of  wifhing ;  as  Doubtlrfi  thou  art 
our  father t  though  Abraham  be  ignorant  of  ut^ 
and  Ifrael  acknowledge  us  not* 

Q/*  Irregular  Verbs. 

The  Englifh  verbs  were  divided  by  Ben  Jon* 

fon  into  four  conjugations,  without  any  reafon 

ariBng  from  the  nature  of  the  language,  which  has 

properly  but  one  conjugation,  fuch  as  has  been 


give,  to  flay,  to  knt^. 

Many  words  have  two  or  more  partfcij^  ^ 
not  only  written,  bitten,  eaten,  ^'^^^'^^^ 
chidden,  fiotfen,  tho/en,  broken  \  bat  &otj 
writ,  bit,  eat,  beett,  hid,  chid,  fibt,  eknft,  ^ 
are  promifcuoufly  oied  in  the  participk,  ^ 
the  verbs  to  wriu,  to  bite,  to  eoi,  tsibek,^^ 
to  chide,  tofboot^  to  cboOsi  to  break,  andM 
fuch  like. 

In  the  fame  xOMDOKt  fb9im,fiewm,  A«Pt,«^ 
Uaden,  laden,  as  weU  9$,  Jow'd,fbevf%  ko^ 
mow'd,  loaded,  laded,  from  the  verbs  to  >^ 
tofhew,  to  beih  to  mawt  to  had,  <xlade 

Cooficming  thdfe  double  participles  fta^ 
cult  to  give  any  rule ;  but  he  fl»«W fJAJossor ^ 
remembers,  that  when  a  verb  has  a  putiapg^ 
(Un^  from  Its  preterite,  at  write,  * 


extmpli&ed  i  from  which  all  dcviatioos  arc  to  be    that  diftmft  panioplc  it  fltoitpropa  1^(104'^ 
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19  The  booh  is  written,  13  better  than  The  hook  is 
wrrote.  ffrwte  however  may  be  ufed  in  poetry ; 
It  leaft  if  we  allow  any  authority  to  poets,  who, 
tn  the  exultation  of  genius,  think  themfclves  per- 
haps tntitled  to  trample  on  grammarians. 

There  are  other  anomalies  in  the  preterite. 

I.  ATw,  /pittf  begin,  /cw/m,  Jlrifc^  Jiifky  Jiit^% 
^i^^%fli^^y  fi'^g^  '^fi^^t/pi^i'^Si  f^^^g*  drinks  Jink, 
shrink,  Jiitik,  come,  run,  find,  hind,  grinds  <w'md, 
ioth  in  the  preterite,  imperfe(fl,  and  participle 
:)afiive,  give  *won,  /pun,  begun,  fiwum^  firuck, 
?iuk,  fung,  flung,  flung,  rung,  twrung,  fprurtgi 
'kvungf  drunk,  furtk,  Jhrunk,  flunk,  ebmc,  run, 
^ound,  bound,  ground,  <wotMd»  And  moft  of  them 
irr  alfo  fohr^ed  in  the  preterite  by  a  as  began, 
'ong,  fang,  Jprang,  drank,  came,  ran,  and  fomc 
Jtlicrs  ;  but  moft  of  thefc  are  now  obfoletc.  Some 
n  the  participle  paflive  likewife  take  eft,  asflrick' 
"n,  flrucken,  drunken,  bounden, 

t.  Fight,  teach,  reach,  feek,  hefeecb,  catch,  buy, 
^r'mg,  think,  <ivork,  Tcsikt  fought i  taught,  raught, 
"ought,  befoughtf  caught,  bought,  brought,  thought^ 
wrought* 

But  a  great  many  of  thefe  retain  likewife  the 
•egular  form,  as  teached,  reached,  befiecbedi  catih- 
'df  fworked. 

3.  Take,  Jkake,  forfake,  nvakt^  awake,  fland, 
"^reak,  /peak,  bear,  Jhear,  f<wear,  te^r,  qveavcf 
•fcave,  flrive,  thrivf,  drive,  Jhine,  rife,  arife,fmite, 
write,  bide,  abide,  ride,  choofe,  chufe,  treads  get,  be* 
yt,  forget,  feet  he,  make  both  preterite  and  par- 
tciple  took,  fl:ook,  forfook,  <woke,  awoke,  flood, 
Woke,  fpoke,  bore  J  Jhore,  fwore,  tore,  <wore,  WovCf 
love,  flro've,  tbro^^e,  drove,  Jkone,  rofi,  arofe, 
mote,  wrotCy  bode,  ahdde,  rode,  chofe,  trode,  got, 
^egot,  forgot,  fod.  But  we  fay  likewife,  thrive, 
ifli  fenitf  writ,  abid,  rid.  In  the  ptete'^ite  fome 
re  likewife  formed  by  a,  as  brake,  fpake,  baret 
hare,  fvtare,  tare,  <ware,  clave,  gat,  begat,  for* 
'at,  and  perhaps  fome  others,  but  more  rarely. 
D  the  participle  paflive  arc  many  of  them  form- 


egy 


d  by^n,  as  takm,  fhaken,  forfaken,  broken,  fia-    ione/bme;  toil,  toiljome. 


LAKGUACE* 

Nouns  arc  derived  from  verbs. 

The  thing  implied  in  the  verb  as  done  or  pro* 
daced,  is  commonly  either  the  prcfent  of  the  verb  j 
as,  to  love,  love',  to  fright,  a  fright;  to  fight  a 
fght ;  or  (he  preterite  of  the  verb,  as,  to  ftrikc^ 
I  ft  rick,  nr  ft  rook,  ^.flroke. 

The  aftion  is  the  fame  w?th  the  participle  prc- 
fent, as  hving,  frighting,  fighting,  flriking 

The  agent,  or  pcrfon  adting,  is  denoted  by  the 
(yllablc  er  added  to  the  verb,  as  lover ^  frighter^ 
flriker. 

Subftantfves,  adje(5tive8,  and  fowetimcs  other 
parts  of  fpeech,  are  changed  into  Verbs :  in  whicb 
cafe  the  vowel  is  often  lengthened,or  the  confonant 
foftencd  ;  as  a  houfe,  to  boufe\  brafs,  to  hra%ei 
glafs,  to  glaze;  grafs,  to  graze;  price,  tg  prize  f 
breath,  fo  breathe;  jC  fifh,  tofi/h;  oyl,  to  oyi\ 
further,  to  further;  forward,  to  forward  ^  hinder. 
to  hinder.  * 

Sometimes  the  termination  en  is  add<?d,  efpecl" 
ally  to  adje<5tive8 ;  as,  hafte,  to  haflen ;  length,  to 
le*tgthen;  ftrength,  toflrengtijen;  Ihort,  tojhorten} 
fa  ft,  tofaflen  ;  white,  to  ivhiten  ;  black,  to  blacken  j 
hard,  ta  harden  ;  foft,  tofcflen. 

From  fubftaniives  arc  formed  adjectives  of  plen- 
ty, by  adding  the  termination jr;  as,. a  loufe,  /om- 
Jy;  wealth,  wealthy;  health,  healthy;  li  I^ht, 
mighty;  worth,  worthy;  wit,  witty;  luft,  ufly^ 
water,  watery ;  earth,  earthy ;  wood,  a  n\.odf 
<tvoady ;  air,  airy  ;  a  heart,  hearty  ;  a  hand,  hundy* 

From  fubftantivcs  are  formed  adje^ives  ot  j  Icn- 
ty,  by  adding  the  termination  ful,  denoting  a- 
hiindance  ;  as,  joj.  Joyful;  fiwt,  fruitful;  y  uth, 
youthfiil;  care,  careful;  ufe,  ufeful;  delight,  df 
HghtfUl;  p\er\ty}  plentiful;  help,  helpful. 

Sometimes,  in  abnoft  the  fame  fenfe,  bnt  with 
fomc  kind  of  diminution  thereof,  the  termination 
fome  is  added,  denoting  fomething,  or  in  fome  de* 
free;  as,  delight,  delightfome;  game,  gamefome\ 
nk,'irkfome;  burden,  burdenfome;  trouble, /row- 
blefome ;  light,  hghtfome  %  haad,  bandfhme  \  alonc^ 


tn,  bom,  fhorn,  f^worn,  torn,  <wom,  woven,  clo" 
fen,  thriven,  driveh;  rifen,  fmitten,  ridden,  cho' 
m,  trodden,  gotten,  begotten,  forgotten,  fodden. 
Lnd  many  do  likewife  retain  the  analogy  in  both, 
s  waked,  atwakedf  fbeared,  weavedf  Uaved,  a* 
ulcd,  Jeethed, 

4*  Give,  bid,  fit,  make  in  the  preterite  gave, 
adc,  fate;  in  the  participle  paHive,  given,  bid* 
en,  fitten  ;  but  in  both  bid, 

5.  Draew,  know,  grow,  fhrofw,  blow,  crow 
kc  a  cock,  fly,  flay,  fee,  ly,  make  their  preterite 
rew,  knew,  grew,  threw,  b!e<w,  crevj,  fle^Wf 
^fw,  faw,  lay ;  their  participles  paflive  by  «, 
raivn,  knonvH,  grown,  thrown,  blovjn,  flown, 
'ain,feen,  lien,  tain.  YeXirorrx flee x^m^de fled; 
rom  go,  went,  from  the  old  wenJ,  the  participle 
igone. 

0/"  Derivation. 

That  the  Englilh  language  may  be  more  eafily 
wdcrftood,  it  is  ncceffary  to  enquire  how  its  de- 
Ivative  words  arc  deduced  from  their  primitives, 
nd  how  the  primitives  arc  borrowed  from  other 
inguages.  In  this  enquiry  I  (hall  fomctimes  co* 
7  Dr  Wallis,  and  fomctimes  endeavour  t9  fup- 
»W  his  dcfe<as,  and  reaify  his  crrouri. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  termmation  lefj  adfeJ  to 
fubftantivcs,  makts  adjedives  fignify  want;  ad 
worthlefs,  witlefs,  heart lefs,  Joylefi,  lu^eUfs,  help* 
lefs.    Thus  comfort,  confonUfs ;  fap,  faflefs. 

Privation  or  contrariety  is  very  often  den  ^ted 
by  the  particle  un  prefixed  to  many  adje<5tivett,  of 
in  before  words  derived  from  the  Latin  ;  as,  plea- 
iant,  unpleafant;  wife,  t/;?^^;  profitable,  ,npro» 
ftable;  patient,  impatient.  Thus  unworthy,  :in>* 
healthy,  unfruitful,  unu/ful,  and  many  more. 

The  original  £ngliih  privative  is  un ;  but  as  wc 
often  borrow  from  the  Latin,  or  its  defcendants, 
words  already  fignifying  privation,  as  inefllcacicusp 
impious,  hdtfcreet,  the  infeparablc  particles  urn 
and  in  have  fallen  into  corfufion,  from  which  it 
it  not  eafy  to  difentanglc  them. 

Vn  is  prefixed  to  all  words  originally  Englifh  S 
as  untrue,  untruth,  untaught,  unhandfome. 

Un  is  prtfixed  to  aJ  participles  made  privative 
adjectives,  as  unfeeling,  unaji flings  unaided,  unde* 
lighted^  tpiendeared, 

Un  ought  never  to  be  prefixed  to  a  participle 
pie(cnt,  to  mark  a  forbearance  of  a^ion,  as  ujt^ 
flghing ;  l^nt  a  privation  of  habit,  as  ttnpitying, 

Un  ih  prefixed  to  moft  fubftantivcs  which' naigc 
an  fngltih  termination,   as  wtfirtiktiefif   unper^ 
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feBntfs^  which,  if  thev  have  borrowed  termina- 
lion,  take  in  oi  /w,  ab  tnfrtilih^  imt.crfedion  ;  im- 
civily  tnch*ility  ;  una8i*ve,  inttdix't:r. 

In  borrowing  adjtctivcs,  if  wc  receive  them  al- 
ready comp»undcd,  it  is  ufual  to  retain  the  par-* 
tide  prefixed,  as  indecent^  inelegant^  imprefet^ 
but  if  we  borrow  the  adjeAive,  and  add  the  priva- 
tive particle,  wc  commonly  prefix  im,  at  wtp$iiUf 
tmgallant* 

The  prepoGtive  particles  dis  and  mw,  denved 
from  the  des  and  mes  of  the  French,  fignify  al- 
moft  the  iame  as  im  ;  yet  dis  rather  imports  con- 
trariety than  privation,  lince  it  anfwcrs  to  the  La- 
tin prepofition  de.  Mis  infimiates  fome  error, 
and  for  the  moft  part  ma^  be  rendered  by  the 
Ivatin  words  maU  or  perperMm,  To  like,  f« 
dijlike ;  honour,  dijbonour ;  to  honour,  to 
grace,  to  dijhonour^  to  difgrmce^  to  deign,  f  dif- 
deign ;  chance,  hap,  mifcbance^  mi/hap ;  to  take, 
to  mifiakei  deed,  mi/deed;  to  ufe,  to  mi/ufir;  to 
employ,  to  mi/employ  ;  to  apply,  to  mlfapply. 

Words  derived  from  Latin  written  with  4^  or  dls 
retain  the  (ame  Hgnification,  as  diflingui/bf  diSin- 
guo;  detraSt  detraho;  defame^  defamo;  detain^ 
detineo. 

The  termin;Uion  ly  added  to  fubftantives,  and 
ibmettmes  to  adjedKves,  forms  adjectives  that  im- 
port fome  kind  of  fimilitude  or  agreement,  being 
formed  by  contraction  of  lick  or  like. 

A  giant,  gianily,  giantlike ;  earth,  earthly  ;  hea- 
ven, heavenly ;  world,  <worldly  ;  God,  godly ; 
good,  goodly. 

The  fame  termination  ly  added  to  adjeCtivef , 
forms  adverbs  of  like  fignitication  ;  as  beautiful, 
heauti/uily  ;  fweet,  fweeily  ;  that  is,  in  e  beautifid 
manner ;  with  fome  degree  offwettnefs. 

The  termination  ijh  added  to  adjcdives,  im- 
ports diminution  ;  and  added  to  fubftantives,  in^ 
ports  fimilitude  or  tendency  to  a  charader ;  as, 
green,  greenijb  ;  white,  qvhitijb ;  foft,  fofii/h ;  a 
thief,  tbicvtjh ;  a  woolf,  <woolJi/h  \  a  child»  child- 
i/h. 

We  have  forms  of  diminutives  in  fubftantives, 
though  not  frequent,;  as,  a  bill,  a  hillock ;  a  cock« 
a  cockreli  a  pike,  pirkr^l;  this  is  a' French  ter- 
mination :  a  goofe,  a  gofting ;  this  is  a  German  ter- 
mination :  a  lamb,  a  lambkin  y  a  chick,  a  chicken ; 
a  man,  a  manikin ;  a  pipe,  a  pipkin ;  and  thus 
Hatkint  whence  the  patronimick  Hawkinj ;  ^Z- 
kint  Tbomkin^  ^nd  others. 

Yet  (tin  there  is  another  fomj  of  diminution  a- 
mong  the  Englilh,  by  IcfTening  the  found  rtfclf, 
^fpecially  of  vowels :  as  there  is  a  fomv  of  aug- 
menting them  by  enlarging,  or  even  lengthening 
It ;  and  that  fometimes  not  fo  much  by  change  of 
the  letters,  as  of  their  pronunciation ;  SA/upyJip^ 
foopy  fopfjippety  where,  bcfides  the  extenuation  of 
the  vowel,  there  i«  added  the  French  termination 
et ;  topy  tipf  fpit^  fpout ;  labe^  bahyy  booby ^  fi»titmtt ; 
great  pronounced  long,  cfpecially  if  withaftrong- 
cr  found,  grea-t ;  little  pronounced  long,  lee^tle ; 
ting,  tangy  ton^y  imports  a  fucccflion  of  fmaller 
and  then  greater  founds;  and  fo  m  Jingle,  jangUt 
tingle^  tangle^  and  many  other  made  words. 

Much  however  of  this  is  arbitrary  and  fanciful^ 
depending  ,<w holly  on  oral  utterance ^  and  therefore 
fcarcelj  <worthy  the  notice  ofHallis, 


A  N  G  U  A  O  E.  Gti». 

Of  concrete  adjedives  are  madcabftraft  £Db&a* 
tives,  by  adding  the  termination  nefu  and  a  ^ 
in  hood  or  heady  noting  character  or  qoalitkf ;  is, 
white,  ovbitenefs;  hard,  hardnefs  \  great,  gn^ 
nefs ;  Ikilful,  fkilfuhefif  unjh^uluefs ;  ^heU, 
manhoody  maidenhead^  widotmhood,  kmghbmL 
prieflboody  likelieboody  faifeb^od, 

iThere  are  other  abdraas,  partly  deifved  bm 
adje^ivet^  and  partly  frona  Terbs,  whk±  »f 
formed  by  the  addition  of  the  tcrminatioo  tk,  1 
fmaJF  change  being  fometimes  made ;  ai.  Ion;, 
length  %  (krongy  Jh^ngtb  I  broad,  breadth',  w^ 
width ;  deep,  depth ;  true,  tr%tb  ;  warm,  «B«r«f ; 
dear,  dearth ;  flow,  Awf A  ;  merry,  mirth ;  ha, 
health \  well,  weal,  wealthy  drj^  draa^^; 
young,  youth ;  and  fo  moon,  m^nth. 

Like  thefe  are  fome  words  derrved  frocDTcrW; 
dy,  death ;  till,  tilth ;  grow,  jp^wtb  ;  mow,  tec, 
mowth ;  after  mawUb ;  commonly  fpoka  2ii 
written  later  matbj  after  math ;  fteal,  jfealb; 
bear,  birth  \  me,  niib\  and  probably  earth hm 
to  ear  or  plenv ;  ^Jy  flight ;  wei^b,  <wc^bt ;  fcr, 
fright ;  to  draw,  draught, 

Thefe  ihould  rather  be  mx\\UXi^giHb,Jrjgbi, 
only  that  cuftom  will  not  fuficr  bXohc  twke  re- 
peated. 

The  fame  form  retain  faitbt  fp^bt^  ssre^^, 
qurathf  broth,  froth,  breath,  footh^  ^worth,  h^ 
wight,  and  the  like,  whofe  primitires  arc  criir 
entirely  obfolcte,  or  feldom  occur.  Perhaps  ta 
are  derived*  from  fey  or  foyy  fpry^  ^ssryt  wrB«, 
bre*w,  mo<w*  fry,  bray^  fay^  <wrb» 

Some  ending  in  Jhip  imply  an  office,  eicprflf- 
ment,  or  condition  ;  as  kingjh^^  ^uutrdjOnp,  g^ 
dianjhipy  partnerfbtpy  Jeward/bi^  head/Bpy  bri- 
fhip. 

Thus  worfhip,  that  is,  worth/hip ;  wbcoce  «w^ 
fiipfult  and  to  worfbip. 

Some  few  ending  in  dom^  rick^  ^xsickf  do  f^ 
cially  denote  dominion,  at  leaft  ftate  or  conditiflK ; 
as  kingdom^  dukedom,  earldom^  prhteedom,  p^ 
d&m,  chriflendomy  freedom^  *wifdam,  wbore^e^ 
bi/hoprickf  bailfwick, 

Ment  and  age  are  plainly  French  terminators 
and  are  of  the  (ame  import  with  us  as  amcrogtke:, 
fcarcely  erer  occurring,  except  in  word«  dcnrt: 
from  the  French,  as  camwiandmemu  *ifi*ge» 

There  are  in  Englifh  often  lon^  traitu  d  won?* 
allied  bv  then-  meaning  and  derivation ;  as,  /©  ^rf?* 
a  bat,  batoon,  a  battle,  a  beetle^  a  battle-dssry  t 
batter,  batter,  a  kind  of  glutinous  coropofitra: 
for  food,  mJide  by  beating  difFerent  bocHcs  kt? 
one  mafs.  All  thefe  are  of  firailar  fign*ificatoT» 
and  perhaps  derived  ftijm  the  Latin  batm,  Tt& 
take,  touchy  tickle,  tack,  tackle  ;  all  imply  a  !r»a 
conjundion,  from  the  Latin  tan£9,  tetigi,  ts^- 
From  two  are  formed  f«umif«  twice,  /errsf* 
twelve,  twins,  twine,  twi/iy  t^uirl^  f«^f*  tv^^^ 
twinge,  between,  betwixt,  t<wiligbi,  twsbd. 

The  ft)llowing  remarks,  extiadcd  from  Wi^ 
are  ingenious,  but  of  more  fubtlcty  than  (bfe^- 
and  fuch  as  perhaps  might  in  every  Ungoapf^ 
enlarged  without  end. 

Sn  ufually  imply  the  no/e^  and  what  ^^^^ 
it.  From  the  I>atin  na/us  are  derived  the  fTtsi 
nes  and  the  Englifh  no/e ;  and  nefi,  a  prorooot^r^ 
as  projecting  like  a  nofc.    But  as  if  from  th  cr*- 
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Ion  • '  wj  taken  From  «.i/wi,  anti  trintpolcd,  iKat  as  ii-  f*  but  ^a  iuiui  wot^  \  fmatlj  fmcfff 
they  n.ny  the  better  correlpond,/;/ denote  n/»/wj  ;  fmaik^  f mother^  f'narty  a  ^w«r/  blow  properly 
an  J  thence  are  derived  many  words  that  relate  fignifies  luch  a  kind  ot  lUokc  as  with  an  originaj- 
the    nofc,  as  fnout^  fneezci  fforf^  fnort^  fncar^ 


to 

fn'tcl«r^   fnoty  fncvil,  /nitt,  Jnuf^  fn^JJ^'%  JnaJJU^ 

fnaric^  Jnu^i^e, 

There  is  anotheryji,  which  may  perhaps  be  de- 
rived fro^.A  the  Lalin^//fir>,  ^i^^^fnake^  Jht^k,  fnail^ 
Jharr  ;   lo  like v^We  fnnp  ixnd  jhctcbf  Jnibt  Jnuh, 

y^/  imply  a  bJoJl  \  as  hlo<Vy  hla/l^  to  blnjl^  to 
>//s; -('.',   aiid  n'etaphorically,  /o  hLjJf  one's  reputa- 


ly  filcnt  motion  implied  In/m,  proceeds  to  a  quic(c 
violence,  denoted  by  ar  fuddcnly  ended,  as  ii 
fljewn  by  t. 

CI  denote  a  kind  of  adhcfion  or  tenacity,  as  in 
chaffy  clajt  rUngy  ciimh,  ehmbery  clammy^  claj^t^ 
to  clafps  to  cl'tpy  to  clinch,  chak,  clog,  clofe,  to  cloje^ 
a  x'od,  a  <loty  as  a  cJot  of  blood,  clouted  cream,  a 
cltttteTy  a  clufttr, 

5^. imply  a  kind  of  diflipation  or  cxpanfion,  cfpc- 
cially  a  quick  one,  particularly  if  there  be  an  r,a» 


if  it  were  from^/^r^«  ory^tfro:  for  example^r^o/^ 
■Lheck*t,  blot c J,  lluti  bir rings,  blaR,  bla'ze^  Jpr'mg%  Jprig,  fproutt  fprmkie,  fplitf  Jpltnter^  /p^"% 


tiOii  i  hU\it,  blitiky  a  bleak  pKicr,  to  loak  bUak  or 
wca*Iu  r  Ik- at  en,  bleak,  blovy  lleiuh,  blujler,  blurt, 
pii/Ur^    i'uh,    bladder,    bUb^    blijler,    blabber  lipt^ 

btutOi        _      ..--.  ^ 

to  blo^^^.,  th.it  u  blcjutru,  b'Oont',  and  perliaps  ^/o«^  Jjpii^  fputterf /patter, 

and  blft/b  Si  denote  a  kind  of  filcnt  fall,  or  a  lefs  obfer- 

In  tl*c  native  words  of  our  tongue  is  to  be  found  vablc  motion  ;   as  in  Jlime,  Jlide,  Jlip,Jiipper^  Jtj^^ 

a  great  agretmcnt  bet  wet  n  the  letters  and  the  JUight^  pt<t  [lofiv,  Jluck^  Jligbt^Jing,  fiap. 

thuigs  liquified  ;  and  theretWe  the  founds  of  let-  And  fo  like  wife  aJh^  n  (^ojh^  rajh,  gojh,  fla/Bf 

Tcrs  fmallcr,  fharper,  Knidcr,  clol'er,  fofter,  ftrong-  ciajh^  Injb,  Jlajb,  finjh,  trajh^  indicate  fomethm^ 

rr,  clearer,  more  obfcure,  and  more  ftridulous,  ading  more  nimbly  and  (harply.     But  ujb^  in 

do  vrry  often  intimate  the  like  cffc*tts  in  the  things  erujh,  rujh,  fujh,  Jtujb^  blujh^   brujb,   bu/h,  pujb^ 

"fignificd.  implies  fomcthing  as  a<f>ing  more  obtulely  and 

Thii»    words    that    be^m    with  Jit    intimate  duiiy.     Yet  in  both  there  is  indicated  a  fwift  an<jl 

the  force  and  effett  of  the  thing  figuifitd,  as  if  fudden  motion,  not  inftantaneous,  but  gradual, 

probably  deiivcd  from  r,«»t///j,    ox  Jirenuus\   as  by -the  continued  found ^. 

Jifong,Jirengtb,Jlrew,Jlrik^Jlreake,ftroke,Jlr'ipe^  Thus  '\T\  Jtin^,  Jlmg^  d'mg^  f'wing,   eVtng,  Jing^ 

Jlr'i've,  Jirife,  Jlruggle^  fiiout,  Jlrut,  Jlretcb,  Jiivrt^  ^rmp  fting,  the  tingling  of  the  termination  ng^ 

tremor,  at 
length  indeed  vanif)nnp,  but  not  fudUnly  inter- 
rupted. But  in  tink,ijutnk,Jink,  clin^,  chinks  tbinkp 
that  end  in  a  mute  ronforunt,  there  is  alfo  indi- 
cated a  fuddt-n  ending 

If  there   he  an   /,    ,.s  in  Jingle,    tingle,  tinkle f 

mtn^f^,   fprrnklc^  tu-'^'y-r,  there  is  impl'ed  a  fre- 

qujiity,  or  iteration  ot  Imall  3<5ls.    And  the  fame 

but  lefs  fuhtic  by  reafou  of  the 

is  mdica'ed  in  jiinzle,    t^tngle^ 


Jirin^  Jirrtght,  Hiat  18  narriow,  dijlram,fireji,  iif-    and  the  fharpneffi  of  tb^  vowel  i,  imply 

trejs,  Jlriiig,  Jlrap,Jlream,JireamLr,Jlrand^Jirip^    tingition  c>f  a  vt  ry  fler^dtr  motion  or  tr 
Jiray,  Jlruggle,  ftran^,  /hide,  /^raddle, 

St  in  like  manner  imply  ilrenj^th,  but  in  ^  left 

degree,  fo  much  only  as  is  luthcient  to  prcfery^ 

M'hat  h;i8  been  already  communicated,  rather  than 

acquire  any  new  degree ;  as  it  it  were  derived 

from  the  Latin ^o:  for  example,  y?/W,^/y,  that 

is,  to  remain,  or  to  ptop  ;y/  f  f^,  that  is.  to 

oppofc  \/iof,  to/luffy/lijle,  :n  ii.4y\  dut  is,  to  ftop;    frequency  f»f  ad^ 

tfy//{/,  that  IS,  an  obrtdclc  iy//r;fr, }?«//,  j^tt///^.^flOT-    clearer  you  el  p, 

mer^  fl(tg^er,Jltckle^ /lick,  /lake y  a  il.aip  p.ile,  and    /pangle^  ma-n^lcy  ivrartgU,  brangle,  dor.glex  ai.  al 


any  thing  depofitcd  at  p!ay  \  /l"ck,  ftem,  Jl'ng,  to 
/^/^X$  Mink,  Hit i  by  /iu.l,  Jlun.  hton,  jluhyjlabutc,  /« 
Jiub  up,  Jltmp,  whence  Jiumbd<'y  J^tlk,  to  jUkj 
f^'p,  to  jluntt^  with  tf.e  fttt,  whtme  to  Jinmpy 
iliat  is,  lu  uiake  an  imprtj^ion  and  a  ftamp  \JK'iv, 
to /fovj,    to   btjlciu,  /lfu:urd,    ox  /loivtird,  Jiead, 


fo  in  mumble,  grumhie,  Jumblcy  tumbtt ,  /iumbl'f 
rumhle,  crumble,  /unbU.  But  at  t!'t  lame  ume 
the  clofe  u  in\[)liLS  fimething  oblcure  or  obtund- 
ed  ;  and  a  coni^eries  of  conlbnantK  mbj,  denotes 
a  confufcd  kmd  of  rolling  or  tumhiin;;,  as  io 
ramble,  /comble,  /irav^b'c,  tuambif,    amble  i    but 


fieaay,  /I,  iid/[ff,  Jlahle,  a  /lable,  a  Jlall,  to  /ially    in  thefe  there  is  fomethiog  acute 


/oc-/,  fall,  JlilU  /fall, /tallage,/}  ill,fta^e,/iill  adj. 
2n(\  /t/ll  ativ.  JIale,  Jout,  Jturdy^ /ited,  float, /ial- 
*lion,  /I'ff,  Jlark  dead,  to  Jiart'e  with  hunger  or 
co\^  \  y one,  /feel,  Jerriyjlancb,  io/lancb  blood, 
to  /larey  Jlup,  fetjile,  /lair,  fiandard,  a  dated 
meafure,  J?^?/^/^.  In  all  thefe,  and  perhaps  fomc 
others,  /i  denote  (bmcthing  firm  and  fixed 


In  nimble,  the  acutenefs  ot  the  vowel  denotes 
celerity.  \xi /parkle,  fp  denotes  diflipation,  ar  an 
acute  crackling,  k  a  iudden  interruption,  /  a  fre- 
quent iteration;  and  in  like  manner  in ^ri«i/e. 
unlefs  in  may  imply  the  fiibtilty  of  the  diflipaled 
gntulcB.  Thick  and  thin  differ,  in  that  the  former 
ends  with  an  obtufe  confonant,  and  the  latter  with 


Tbr  imply  a  more  violent  degree  of  motion,  as  ao  acjxte. 

fbronuf    tbru/iy   throng,    throb^    through,    threat^  In  Vfkt  rmnncr'm/gue^ky /queak, /queaf, /qualL 

Sbreate/tt  thrall,  tbrocws*  brauf^  Vfrau!,  jaul,  Jpauly  /creek^  Jbreek,  /hrill^ 

W>  imply  fome  fort  of  obliquity  or  diHortion,  Jharfy  Jbriixl^  wrsnklf,  crack,  cra/h,  cla/h,  gn/h^ 

a«  *U>ry^  to  <wreatbe,  rj^re/i,  *wre/ilef  wring,  avroUg^  pl^t  iruflfy    hu/b^    hi/fey   fi/fr,    *wbifly  /oft,  jarr^ 

vjrincb,  avrencb,  twrangle^  <writ;kle,  ^ratb,  wreak^  burly  eurlf  Kvbirly    buz,   lu/jle,  /pindle,  divindle^ 

"urack,  wretch,  wrifl,  wrap,  twine^  twi/t,  and  in  many  more,  we  may  obfervc 

Sw  imply  a  filent  agitation,  or  a  fofter  kind  of  the  agreement  of  fuch  fort  of  founds  with  the 

lateral  motion  ;  as/waj,  /wag,  to/wajt/wagger,  things  fignificd  :  and  this  fo  frequently  happens, 

J^^rve,  Jweaty  /weep,  /willf  Jwimy/wingyjwi/ty  that  fcarce  any  language  which  t  know  can  b^ 

/iLect,  /witch,  Jivinge,  compared  with  ours.    So  that  one  monofy liable 

Nor  ib  there  much  difference  of  yJn  in  fmootbe^  word,  of  which  kind  arc  almoft  all  ours,  empha- 

/»"<&  Jmile^/rmrk^f^ite^  which  ignifics  the  fame  tically  cxprcflcJ  what  in  otl^r  Unguagci  can  Icarde 


f6^  jKNGtiSHL 

\k   CTtpIainfd   but    i  /  compounds,  or  decom- 
pouni!?,  oy  fomelimcs  a  tedious  circumlocution. 

Wc  have  many  words  borrowed  ffom  the  La- 
tin ;  but  the  preatf  ft  part  of  them  were  commu- 
nicated by  the  intervention  of  the  French;  u 
gracfy  face^  elegant^  elpgamct  refcmbU. 

Somi!  verbs,  which  fecm  borrowed  from  the 
Latin,  are  formet^  from  th^  pre  fern  t  ttnfc,  and 
iotTM:  from  the  fopincs. 

Prom  the  prtfcnt  arc  formed  /^/W,  expend^  ex- 
pcndo;  ccnJucf^  condpco;  defpifcy  dclpicio;  ap- 
frovfi  approbo ;  conceive^  concipio. 

From  ibdC  fjplneg,  /uppUcaif^  fii;)prico  ;  iemofi' 
Jitatey  dcn^onftro ;  difpof-^  difpono;  expatiate^ 
c:tpitio/  ;  fupprefff  fupprimo  ;  exempt^  cximo. 

Nothing  IS  more  app;<rcnt,  than  that  Wallis 
f Ot 8  too  tar  in  queft  qf  crii;inals.  Many  of  ihefe 
which  fecm  fclf(fl«.d  as  immediate  dcufndcnts 
from  the  Latin,  arc  appartntly  French,  a^  c^n- 
^iiVy  approvey  expofif  exempt. 

Some  words  purely  French,  not  derived  from 
the  Latin,  wc  have  transferred  into  our  language ; 
ds,  ^ar.ien,  gurter^  L tickler ^  to  advance 9  to  cry ^ 
fo  pleady  from  the  Trench  Jar d:nyjariierf  bouclUr^ 
advancery  crytr^  plalder  ;  though  indeed,  even  of 
tbcfe,  part  is  of  Latin  priginal. 

As>  to  many  words  which  wc  have  in  common 
^ilh  the  Gtrcnans,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  cl  j 
Teutons  borrowed  them  trom  the  Latins,  or  the 
tatins  froni  the  Teutons,  or  both  had  them  from 
fome  comrrion*  original ;  as  wne^  vihum  ;  «u?/W, 
ventus;  <^uenty  veni ;  ^ay^  via;  <wal\y  vallum; 
iiiialloWf  Volvo  (  <WQol^  vcflus ;  (wUU  vo!o  ;  <:r^r;«, 
ycrmiji  j  wortif,  viitus;  ^'a/p,  vefpa;  daj^  dies; 
'dra<Wt  traho  ;  lame^  domo,  'im^am ;  jo^e^  jugum, 
Ztyy^f,  (nrrf  upper^  fuper,  wr»^;  amy  fum,  4<^« ; 
ireaki  frango ;  y?f,  volo  ;  bhw^  flu.  I  make  no 
doubt  but  the  Tcutonick  ic  more  ancient  than  the 
I^fin  :  and  it  Is  no  lefs  certain,  tkat  the  Latin, 
whidi  borrowed  a  great  nu<nber  of  words,  not 
only  from  the  Greek,  efpccially  the  ili^olick,  but 
from  other  nei(:hjK)uring  languages,  as  the  Ofcan, 
and  others,  which  have  long  become  obfolete,  re- 
ceived not  a  few  from  the  Tentonick.  It  is  ctr- 
tain,  that  the  Englifti,  Gefman,  and  other  Tcu- 
tonick languages,  retained  fome  derived  from  the 
Greek,  which  the  Latin  has  not ;  as  ax,  achs^ 
m'tttfurdy  pfurdt  dau;;iitery  tocbterf  trjck/et  mingle^ 
mQorty  fear^  grmvej  g''aj[,  to  grave,  to  fcrape^ 
twhole,  from  «4"*».  t^l^i  trrf^^sf ,  3f>a' ;#,  f4.iymk93^  ^- 

^'M^.  ifr.tr.t  ^^C'»  7?-*'P*'»  *^''*  Since  they  received 
thefe  immediately  trom  the  Greeks,  without  the 
Intervention  of  the  Latin  language,  why  may  not 
pther  words  be  derived  immediately  from  the  fame 
fountain,  though  they  be  likcwifc  found  among 
be  Latins?    ' 

Our  anceftors  were  ftudious  to  form  borrowed 
words,  however  long,  into  monofyllableft ;  and 
liot  only  cuj  off  the  formative  terminations,  but 
fcroppcd  the  firft  fyllable,  cfpeciallv  in  words  be- 
ginning with  a  vowtl;  and  rcjfdtd  not  only  vow- 
els in  the  middle,  but  likewife  confonants  of  a 
weaker  found,  retaining  the  ftrongcr,  which  fcem 
the  bones  of  words,  or  changing  them  for  others 
of  the  fame  organ,  in  order  that  the  found  migat 
become  the  fofter;  but  efpccially  tranfpofmg  their 
crder,  that  they  might  the  more  readily  be  pro- 
tiuuocvd  without  the  iotcriT.cdiate  yowcls.    For 
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example,  in  expcndo,  ^W;  cxemjAamt  famfk \ 
excipio,  /cape;  cxtianeus,  grange;  cxtr*3his:« 
Jiretcbd\  cxcrucio,  to/tre<w\  cxlcorio,  H  fcmr\ 
excorio,  to/courge;  excorlico,  to/eras:b\  ado 
theri  beginning  with  ex:  as  alio,  circndo,  u 
mend ;  epifcopus,  bj/hop ;  in  Danish,  Btj'p ;  fpt. 
tola,  epiflle  ;  hofpilale,  fiittU ;  Hifpania,  ^» 
hiftoria,  Jlory, 

Many  of  thefe  etymologic^  are  doabtful,  and 
fome  evidently  miftakeo. 
'  The  following  are  fomewhat  haWcr,  Jkx» 
der^  Sander \  Elizjbetbt  &tty;  apis,  lee;  apr, 
biir'f  p  pafling  into  b,  as  b  bi/hop ;  and  by  cuiurg 
off  a  Trom  the  begjnnmg,  which  is  rcftorcd  la  !U 
middle  :  but  for  the  old  bar  or  karej  we  no«  Cif 
boar  ;  as  for  langt  icttg ;  for  ba'm^  bane ;  ior/^, 
fione  \  aprugna,  bra^n,  p  being  chanced  ittu  ^ 
and  a  tranfpvlcd,  as  in  aper^  and  g  changed  s'ls 
qi;,  as  in  pignus,  panvn  ;  lege,  la<ii^  \  mXtm^  J-^\ 
cutting  off  the  lieginning,  and  changing  ^  ibc  1 
as  in  peilis,  afell\  pulUis,  a  foal  \  pater. /xf^r; 
pavor, \/rflr;  polio, //r;  pleo,  impleo, //^,/*;; 
pifcis,  Jijh\  and  tranfpofmg  q  into  the  mi<;jlet 
which  vyas  taken  from  the  l)eginning;  apei,< 
piece ;  peak,  pike ;  zophorus,  freeze  ;  mu^^, 
JIum  ;  defcnfio,  fence  ;  difpenCitor,  fpfmer;  iJ- 
culto,  efcobter,  Yx.fcout;  excalpo,  fcrope^  rrf> 
ring/inftead  of  r,  and  \itvicxjcrap^fcrubUyfaA^i 
exculpo, /roo*  ;  cxTcrritus,^iir/;  cxtonilu»»  i|- 
totiitU8,^or*wV;  ftomachus,  m^ww ;  offendo,jbfi; 
obftipo,/o/»,  audere,  dare;  cavere,  ware ;  wbfsc: 
a-twarCf  be  ware^  VJary^  warn,  warning,  for  tbc 
Latin  v  confonant  formerly  foiindi^  like  oar  c, 
and  the  modem  found  of  the  v  confonant  vu 
formerly  that  of  the  letter/,  that  is,  the  .^ick 
digamma,  which  had  the  found  of  f ,  and  ike  mo- 
dera  found  of  the  lettei/  was  that  cf  the  Grcd 
^  or  pb't  ulcus,  ulcere,  ulcere  fore,  Sii>dhaiCC/gr^ 
rf,  forro<w,  forro^vjfui\  ingeniuna,  engtme,  ^■«; 
Icalcnus,  leaning,  uniefs  you  would  rather  denfc 
it  from  »x<w,  whence  inchno  ;  iufdndibulntu,^ 
nel\  gf  gates,  y>// ;  projedlum,  fj^'ttfortb,  a  pi- 
ty, cucullus,  a  ctyvjL 

There  are  fyncopcs  fomewhat  harder;  froo 
tenrpofe  t\me\  from  nomine,  name',  dwnina, 
dame ;  as  the  French  homme,  femme,  com,  frcffl 
homine,  famina,  nomine.  Thus  pagiua, /tffr; 
wfin^i99,  pot,  «i/wi>JLfli,  et^;  canthai^s,  can;  t^> 
rium,  tent;  prccor,  pray;  pr^da, /nrf;  fpccOi 
fpoculor,  fpy ;  plico,  p/y ;  impfico :  igtpfy;  rcf^* 
CO,  rep/yi  compWco,  comply ;  kdts,  cpiiLopiii^ 
fie. 

A  vowel  is  alfo  cut  off  in  the  middle,  that  i^ 
number  of  the  fyllables  may  be  Itffened ;  a«,anii- 
ta,  aunt  i  (p'niius,  fp right ;  debit u m,  ^r^;  <iu^ 
to,  </&/<£?/ i  comes,  comiiis,  foM7X ;  clcricas,  nSfft; 
quietus,  qu:t,  quite;  acquicto.  Id  aiquit;  kl^^<h 
iofpare;  ^:^aX\%,  flable  \  ftabuUim',/iii/^;  I«i^ 
tium,  palacet  place;  rabula,  rait;  j'a<u.4,  «r*n4 
brawl,  roble,  brable;  quscfitio,  qu^ff. 

As  alfo  a  confonAnt,  or  at  Icaft  one  cf  a  fo.^ 

found,  dt  even  a  v^hole  fyllable;  rotund  us,  rW» 

fragilis,  frail;  Cecums,  fure,  regula,  nlr;  t^tiK 

tile;  fubtili8,^^//Ar;  nomcn,  noun;  dccaDUS,^ff» 

computo,  count;  iub\t^i\€US,fuddain,/ocn;  luf** 

rare,  tofoar;  periculum,  peril;  mirabiW,  *J^ 

vel;  as  magnus  main  ;  dignor,  deign;  W^J^i 

thi(flum,  taitJti  pingo,  pai/it ;  prxdiri,  f^" 
•  •  V-t 
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'be  contra<5tion8  may  fccm  harder,  where  ma- 
)f  them  meet,  as  kv^^jwi,  kyrky  churcb\  prelby- 

pritfi\  facriftanus,  fex'ton\  franco,  frcgi, 
r>,  bre  tch ;  f^^us,  ^y«t,  beech ;  /changed  into 
nd  g  into  eh%  which  are  letters  ncnr  a-k  n  ;  fri- 
:o,  freeze  \  frijftrfco,  fre/h^fe  in  />%  as  above  in 
op,  fijht  To  in  fcapha,y?/7,y;/^'),  and  refrivrcfco, 
\fb ;  but  virclco,  frtjh  \  phicbotcmus,  feam  \ 
ina,  beef\  vitulln.i,  qr/i/;  fcutifer,  fqmre\ 
litentia,  pena':ce\  rin<5lua!ium,  yi;wt?!/jr>f,yr/f- 
;  quxfitio,  chafe \  perquifuio,  purcbale\  an- 
i.<,  eel\  infula,  /,'/?,  i7^,  iJlr.mU  iland\  infulet- 
ijl.'t,  iUt ;  eyght  and  more  contradtcdly  ey^ 
ace  Ow/ney,  Rulry^  Ely ;  examinarc,  to  Jcan^ 
icly,  by  rejc-ifting  from  the  he.cinning  and  end 
d  0,  acc*>rding  to  the  ufual  manner,  the  re- 
nder xamiftf  which  the  Saxons,  who  did  not 
Af,  write  c/'amtn,  or/catrun  is  contra^ed  into 
t ;  as  from  dominus,  don  ;  nomine,  noin  ;  abo- 
),  ban  ;  and  indeed  apum  examen  they  turned 
i/ciame;  for  which  we  fay /cyarwr,  by  infert- 
r  to  denote  the  murmiiring;  thtfaurus,  /7orr; 
\c,fl^l\  i/tr^f,  <aei\  fudo,  y^f/7^ ;  gaudium, 
;  jocu8,yo)' ;  (wccns^  juice  \  catena,  chnin\  ca- 
,  calga,  chaufe,  chiulTj,  Fr.  ho/e\  extinguo, 
\ch't  /quench,  que  neb,  flint ;  foras,  forth  ;  fpe- 
\i  fp'ue\  recito,  reAd\  adjuvo,  aid\  «<«»,  aevum, 

age^  e^er\  fl^ccu^,  lock\  exccrpo,  fcrape^ 
ibhlet  fcra^i  \  extravagus,^r^j?,j/7r^».?//c ;  col- 
uin,  iloty  elv.teh  \  colligo,  coU ;  rtcolli^o,  re- 
;  rcvero,/wf^r ;  ftriduiu8,^r/7/;  procurator, 
xy\  pulfo,  to  pii/hi  calamus,  a  quill',  impe- 
r,  to  impeach ;  au'gco,  auxi,  <u)ax  \  and  vanef- 

vanui,  <wane\  fyllabare, /o  jjtf//;  puteus, />//; 
num,  corn'f  comprimo,  tramp,  trumpf  crumple^ 

►ome  may  feem  hariher,  yet  may  not  be  re- 
ted,  for  it  at  leaft  appears,  that  fome  of  them 
derived  from  proper  names,  and  there  are  o- 
rs  whofe  ctyint>]o^»y  is  acknowledged  by  every 
iy ;  as,  Alexander,  Eltck,  Scander^  Sauder, 
^dy.  Sunny;  EUzabelha,  EUzubttb^  ElifaUth^ 
'ty,  Be/j  ;  Margareta,  Margarrtf  Marget,  Meg^ 
r;  Maria,  Mary,  Mai,  Paly  Malkin,  Ma^km^ 
^^kes\  Matthxus,  Mattba,  Maithe<w;  Martha, 
//,  Pat;  Guliclmus,  HVbelmujf  Ciro/amOf 
I'uume^  H'iilittmf  /fi//,  BilJf  IVilkiny  UleJkenf 
ckj,  Weeks. 

Thus  cariophyllus,  flos;  gcrofilq,  Ital.  giri- 
,  gilofer,  Fr.  giUtflo<wer^  which  the  vulgar  call 
^f.j^er^  as  if  derived  from  the  month  y«/y;  pet- 
L  lioum,  parjley ;  port ulaca,  pur/lain ;  cydonium, 
nee ;  cydoniatum,  qmddeny  ;  perAcum,  peach ; 
ica,  eruke,  which  they  corrupt  to  ear  zi'igy  as 
t  took  its  name  from  the  ear ;  annulub  gtmi 
»,  a  gimnwJf  Qt  gimbal  ring*,  and  thus  the  word 
'ibal  ^n^ Jumbal  16  transferred  to  othti*  things 
I*  interwoven;  queKjucs  chofes,  kickjoaws, 
cc  tl.c  oiigin  of  tbcfc,  and  many  others,  how- 
T  forced,  is  evident,  it  ought  to  appear  no 
nJcr  to  any  one  if  the  ancitnts  have  thus  dif- 
Lired  many,  cfpecially  as  they  fo  much  atftded 
molyllablcs;  and,  to  make  them  found  the  fott- 
look  this  liberty  of  maiming,  taking  away, 
an/mg,  tranfpofmg,  and  foftcning  Ihcm. 
"'K  while  we  derive  thefc  fiom  the  Laiin,  I  do 
t  mean  to  fay,  that  many  of  them  did  not  im- 
■^i^cly  come  to  us  iVum  the  Saxon,  Danilh, 
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Dutch,  and  Tcutonick  languages,  and  other  dia- 
le<51s,  and  fome  taken  more  lately  from  the  Fi:cnch 
or  Italians,  or  Spaniards. 

The  fame  word,  according  to  its  different  fig- 
nifications,  often  has  a  different  origin;  as,  to  bear 
a  burden,  from  fero ;  but  to  hear,  whence,  birtb^ 
horn,  bairn,  comcs  from  parioi  and  a  bear,  at 
leaft  if  it  be  of  Latin  original,  from  /era.  Thus 
percbf  a  fifh,  from  terea;  but  pereb^  a  meafurcy 
from  pertica,  and  likewife  ta  perch.  To  fpell  it 
from j^lJaba;  hnXjpeli,  an  enchantment,  by  which 
it  is  believed  that  the  boundaries  are  fo  6xed  in 
lands,  that  none  can  pafs  them  againft  the  nuC- 
tcr's  will,  from  expello ;  and  fpelly  a  meffenger, 
from  epjftola ;  whence  go/pel,  good-Jpelly  or  god" 
fpeU,  Thus  freefe,  or  freeze^  from  frige/eo ;  but 
freeze^  an  architedonic  word,  from  zopborus\  but 
free/fy  for  clothe  from  Frifiaf  or  perhaps  from 
frigejeoy  as  being  more  fit  than  any  other  for  keep- 
ing  out  the  cold. 

There  arc  many  words  among  us,  even  mono* 
fyllables,  compounded  of  two  or  more  words,  at 
leaft  ferving  mftead  of  compounds,  and  corapri- 
fing  the  fignifioation  of  more  words  than  one;  as, 
iiomfcrip  and  roily  comes  fc roll ;  from  proud  and 
dance,  prance ;  from^,  of  the  verb  flay,  or  Jland 
and  out,  is  made  flout ;  from  flout  and  hardy,  flur* 
df ;  from^  ofjpit  or  Jpe<Wy  and  out,  comts /pout ; 
from  ihc/py  with  the  termination  in,  is /pin ;  and 
adding  out,  /pin  out ;  and  from  the  £ime  /py  with 
'/f  i^/pity  which  only  diflers  from  /pout  in  that  it 
is  fmalier,  and  with  lefs  noife  and  force ;  but^eir- 
t€r  is,  becaufe  of  the  obfcure  u,  fomething  be- 
tween^// :ind/pout'y  and  by  reafon  of  adding  r, 
it  intimates  a  frequent  iteration  and  noife,  but  ob- 
fcurcly  confufed  :  whereas ^az/^r,  on  account  of 
the  Iharpcr  and  clearer  vowel  a,  intimates  a  more 
diftindt  noife,  in  which  it  chiefly  differs  from /put- 
ter. From  the  fame^,  and  the  termination  ark 
comes  /parb,  fij^nifying  a  fingle  emiflion  of  fir« 
with  a  noife;  namely, j^  the  emitfioa,  ar  the  more 
acute  noife,  and  k,  the  mute  confonaf>t,  intimates 
its  being  fuddenly  terminated ;  but  adding  /,  is 
made  the  frequentative y/^ri/^.  The  fame/A,  by 
adding  r,  that  is^r,  iin^nies  a  more  lively  unpe- 
tus  of  diffufing  or  expanding  itfelf ;  to  which  ad- 
ding the  terntmation  ing^  it  becomes  /pring ;  its 
vigour ^r  imports,  its  iharpnefs  the  termination 
ingy  and  laflly  in  acute  and  tremulous,  ends  in 
the  mute  confonant^^  denotes  the  fuddcn  ending 
of  any  motion,  that  it  is  meant  m  its  primary  fig- 
nifioation, of  a  fingle,  not  a  complicated  e^ilition. 
Hence  we  call  fpring  whatever  has  an  elaftick 
force  ;  as  alfo  a  fountain  of  water,  a':d  thence  the 
origin  of  any  thing ;  and  lo /pring,  to  germinate ; 
and  /pringy  one  of  the  four  fealons.  From  the 
fame >J)r  and  di//,  is  formed  ^row/,  and  with  the 
termination  ig,  /prig\  of  which  the  following,  for 
the  nioft  part,  is  the  difference  :  /prmity  of  a  giof- 
ftr  found,  imports  a  fatter  or  giofTcr  biul ;  /prig^ 
of  a  flenderer  found,  denotes  a  fmalkr  Ihoot.  In 
like  manner,  from  y?r  of  the  verby/ritv,  and  out^ 
comcB  flrout  ^ndflrut.  From  the  fame  y/r,  and 
the  termination  uggle,  is  msidc  fln4^gJr ;  and  this 
J?/  imports,  but  without  any  great  noife,  by  rea- 
fon of  the  obfcure  found  of  the  vowel  ».  In  like 
manner,  from  tbro^u  and  rcll  is  made  truU;  and 
alinolt  in  the  fame  fcnfc  is  trundle^  from  thro^v  or 
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tbruflt  and  nmdJe.  Thui  g raff  or  grougb  is  com- 
pounded of  grave  and  rough ;  and  trudge  from 
^rra^  or  trot^  and  drudge. 

In  tbefe  obfcrvations  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  great 
fagacttv  and  great  extravagance,  an  ability  to  do 
tnach  defeated  by  the  defirc  of  doing  more  than 
enough.    It  may  be  renurked, 

I.  That  Walli8*8  derivations  are  often  fo  made* 
that  by  the  fame  licence  any  language  may  be  de- 
duced from  sny  otbtnr. 

1.  That  he  makes  no  diltinAion  between  words 
immediately  derived  by  us  from  the  Laiin,  and 
thofe  which,  being  copied  from  other  languages, 
can  therefbre  afford  no  example  of  the  genius  of 
the  £nplT(h  language,  or  its  laws  of  derivation. 

3.  That  he  derives  from  the  Latin,  ottt-n  with 

?Tcat  harfhnefs  and  violence,  words  npp^irently 
tutontck ;  and  therefore,  according  to  bis  own 
declsrition,  probably  older  than  the  tongue  to 
which  he  refers  them. 

4.  That  fomc  of  bit  derivations  are  apparently 
erroneous. 

SYNTAX. 

The  eftablilhed  pra^ice  of  pram  maria^  requires 
that  I  (hould  here  treat  of  the  Syntax  ;  but  our 
language  has  fo  little  infle<^>ion,  or  variety  0I'  ter- 
minations, that  its  conllru^^ion  neither  requirei 
nor  admits  many  rules.  Wallis  therefore  has  to- 
tally neglected  it ;  and  Jonfon,  whole  defirc  of 
following  the  writers  upon  the  learned  languages 
made  him  think  a  fyntax  indifpenfably  necef- 
iiry,  has  publifhed  fuch  obfervatioas  aa  were 
|>etter  omitted. 

The  verb,  as  in  other  languages,  agrees  with 
^e  nominative  in  number  and  perfon;  as,  Tbou 
Jiieft  from  good  ;  he  runs  to  death. 

Our  adje^ivcs  and  pronouns  are  invariable. 

Of  two  fubflantives  the  noun  polftflBve  is  the 
genitive;  as,  Hi$ father*! glory ^  The fun^s heat. 

Verbs  tranfitive  require  an  obli<^ue  cale ;  as,  H/e 
ioves  me  ;  Toufear  him. 

All  prepolitions  require  an  oblique  cafe:  Ht 
gave  this  to  me  ;  He  took  this  from  me;  He  fop 
tbit  o£  me;  He  eame  wilh  me* 

PROSODT. 

It  is  common  for  thofe  that  deliver  the  gram- 
mar of  modem  languages,  to  omit  their  Profody. 
So  that  of  the  Italians  is  neglected  by  Buomattei ; 
that  of  the  French  by  Defmarals;  and  that  of  the 
Englifh  by  fValfit,  Cooper^  and  even  by  Jonfon^ 
though  a  poet.  But  as.the  laws  of  metre  are  in- 
chided  in  the  idea  of  a  grammar,  1  have  thought 
it  proper  to  infert  them. 

Profody  comprifcs  ord^enfty^  or  the  rulet  of  pro- 
nunciation ;  and  ortbometry^  or  the  laws  of  vtrfi- 
fication. 

PaONUMCfATiow  is  juft,  when  every  letter  has 
its  proper  found,  and  vi-btn  every  fy liable  has  its 
proper  accent,  or  which  in  Englifh  vcrlification  is 
the  fame,  its  proper  quantity. 

The  founds  of  the  letters  h;»ve  been  already  ex- 
plained ;  and  rules  for  the  accent  or  quantity  are 
not  eafily  to  be  given,  being  fubjtd  to  innumer- 
able exceptions.  Such  however  as  I  have  read  or 
formed,  I  (hall  here  propofe. 
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I.  Of  difTyllables  formed  by  affixing  aursi; 
tion,  the  former  fyllablc  is  conunonlyaror-r; 
as  cJnlSJhy  iangdotny  oHefi^  a^itdy  mjcvx^  >.-, 
fcojery  fairer^  foremofi^  zealous,  fihte^i,  ;■„;, 
meekhjf^  artifl. 

a.  DifTyllables  formed  by  prefiiinf  a  fyToUi^ 
the  ladical  word,  have  commtroiy  the  larr.  j 
the  latter ;  as  lo  brget^  to  bejcem^  u^  h'^, 

3.  Of  dilfyllables,  which  are  aC  tiAcc  bocju  ri 
▼crbs,  the  verb  has  commonly  tlur  ;tccem  w  \ 
latter,  and  the  noen  on  the  fbnner  (^-IliHc;* 
to  defiant,  a  defcunt  \  to  cement,  a  a  «rttf ; ;:  ^ 
trad,  a  lontrn^. 

This  rule  has  many  exceptions.  T!)(»g*iH 
fcldom  have  their  accent  on  the  former,  yrt  i.j 
<ifren  have  it  00  the  latter  fyUabk;  fc^.;:i 
perfume, 

4*  All  dilTylbbles  ending  in  y,  u  emv;  n 
a<r,  as  labour,  fai*our ;  in  o<ar,  ai  <ivillvx,  ^^4 '.: 
except  ailwv;  in  If,  as  battle,  bihle;  ioj^** 
ni/b ;  in  ck,  as  cambrickf  cajfock  \  in  t<r, «  »  > 
ter ;  in  age^  as  courage;  in  en,  as/4/frtjis/i.« 
^iet,  accent  the  former  fyllable. 

5.  Drflyllablc  nouns  in  <r,  as  canker^  '9isr\ 
have  the  accent  or  the  former  fylUWc. 

6.  Difiyilable  vcrh*  tcioiinating  in  a  cofel 
and  ^  final,  as  vomp/ife^  ^^/^ »  ^\  hafiug  id;i 
thong  in  the  laft  fyUablcy  as  t^peaje,  nrtti,  J 
ending  in  two  confanaut«,  as  attend,  hifcthi: 
cent  on  the  latter  fyUabie. 

7.  DifTyllablc  noons  havio^  a  drphlbocf  J  t^ 
latter  fyllablc,  have  commoniy  their  accent  m  .a 
latter  fyH.ible,  as  applaufe ;  except  words  a  o^ 
certain,  mountain, 

8.  TrifTyllables  formed  by  adding  a  tffrrs 
tion,  or  prefixing  a  fyllable,  retain  the  acosi  J 
the  radical  word,*  as  low/inefs,  tendem^i  1^' 
Tur,  <wagonner,  phyficalp  hefpatter,  rcacasJ-l 
CT>m  mending,  aju  ranee, 

9.  Triflyllablcs  ending  in  ous,  as  gravix^^ 
duouj ;  ig  a/,  ^  ckpitai ;  ia  ion,  as  ortaNt  ^ 
cent  the  firftl 

xo.  TrifTyllaMes ^Tiding  10  ee,  ent,  awl**.* 
cent  the  fim  fyllable,  as  counUnance,  f:«^ 
irmament,  imminent,  elegant,  propagate,  a:i 
they  be  derived  from  words  having  the acot^tJ 
the  laft,  as  connivance,  acquaintance;  orth=^3 
die  fyllable  hath  a  vowel  before  tiro  owSi^ 
^%  promulgate, 

II.  TnfTyllables  ending  in  /,  as  ^«^'-^;' 
ttberty,  viQ^/yffubJdj^  cxxntnooij  iCCtiA^^- 
fylUble.  ^ . 

la.  TrifTyllables  in  rr  or  Zr  accent  tin  ^'l 
lable,  as  legible,  theatre,  except  di/Mf  ^  ^ 
words  which  have  a  poQtion,  as  cxSmflt,ftf_ 

13.  TrifTyllables  in  ude  commonly  acccti « 
firft  fyllable,  A^tdenitudc.  . 

•14.  TrifTyllables  ending  ro  at9r,  «" ''^^ 
creatour,  or  having  in  the  middk  If Uik^ '  -^ 
thong,  as  endeavour ;  or  a  vowel  before  r^"- 
fonants,  ;ks  domejiick,  accent  the  middle  IJ-^^ 

15.  Triflyllables  that  have  thciracceDt-*/^ 
laft  fyllablc  are  commonly  French,  ai  *?^/J 
repartee,  magazine,  or  wordi  formed  ^P^: 
one  or  two  lullabies  to  an  acute  fyllabk,isf** 
tCre,  o^jcrcbiirgei 


x6.  PolyfyUablcs,  or  words  oftM^tt^^ 
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ablc8,  follow  the  accent  of  the  words  from 
ich  they  are  derived,  as  arrogating^  tSntlnenef^ 
mtinent/jt  eommendabUt  comrmtnicablenefs*  We 
uld  therefore  fay  dtfputabUt  indifputabU^  rather 
n  dij^utahh^  indtJputabU\  and  adifcrtifement  ra- 
r  than  ad'vert'tfement. 

[7.  Words  in  iw  have  the  accent  upon  the  an- 
tenult^  as  falifatiorif  perturbation^  concodion ; 
rds  in  atour  or  ator  on  the  penult,  as  dedicator, 

18.  Words  ending  in  le  commonly  have  the  ac- 
it  on  the  firft  fyUable,  as  amicable^  unlefs  the 
ond  fyllible  have  a  towel  before  two  con(b- 
its,  as  eombuftible, 

19.  Words  ending  in  ous  have  the  accent  on 
\  antepenult,  as  uxorious^  voiuptuotu, 
10.  Words  ending  in  if  have  their  accent  on 
:  antepenult,  as  puJlUammityt  aBtvity, 
rhefe  rules  are  not  Jidvanced  as  complete  or 
alVible,  but  propofed  as  ufeful.  Almoft  every 
e  of  every  language  has  its  exceptions  j  and  io 
$li(h,  as  in  otl^r  tongues,  much  mult  be  learn- 
by  example  and  authority.  Perhaps  more  and 
tter  rules  may  be  given  that  have  efcaped  my 
fcrvation. 

^ERsiFiCAf  ION  is  the  arrangement  of  a  cer- 
n  number  of  fyllables  according  to  certain  laws. 
The  feet  of  our  verfes  are  either  iambick,  a» 
'ft,  create ;  or  trochaick,  as  bolj,  lofty. 

Our  tambtck  meafure  comprifes  verfei 
:  four  fyllable*, 
MoR  good,  moft  fur» 
Or  things  as  rare, 
To  call  you*»  loft  ; 
For  all  the  coft 
Words  can  bcftowy 
So  poorly  fhow 
Upon  your  praife* 
Tliat  all  the  ways 
Senfe  hath,  come  fiiort*  Lrajton. 

With  ravifti'd  cars 
The  monarch  hears.  Drydeiu 

ffix. 
This  while  we  are  abroad. 

Shall  we  not  touch  our  lyre  \ 
Shall  we  not  Bng  an  ode  \ 

Shall  not  that  holy  fire. 
In  us  that  ftrongly  glow'd. 

In  this  cold  air  expire  \ 

Though  in  the  utmoft  Peak 

A  while  we  do  remain, 
Among1\  the  mountains  bleak, 

ExposM  to  fleet  and  rain, 
No  fport  our  hours  (hall  break, 

To  exercife  our  vein. 

Who  though  bright  PhccSus'  beams 

Refrefh  the  fouthern  ground, 
And  though  the  princely  Thames 

With  beauteous  nymphs  abound, 
And  by  old  Camber's  dreams 

Be  many  wonders  found* 

Yet  many  rivers  dear 

Here  glide  in  filver  fwathes. 
And  what  of  all  moft  dear, 

Buxton's  delicious  baths, 
Strong  ale  and  ooblc  cheer, 

T'  aflwaige  brecm  wiotei^s  fcathes. 
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In  places  far  or  near. 
Or  famous,  or  obfcure. 

Where  wholfom  is  the  air. 
Or  where  the  moft  impurei 

All  times,  and  every  where. 

The  mufe  is  ftill  in  ure.  Draytotu 

Of  eight,  which  is  the  ufual  meafure  of  fhortpoemi* 

And  may  at  laft  my  weary  age 

Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage. 

The  hairy  gown,  and  mofly  cell. 

Where  I  may  fit,  and  nightly  fpell 

Of  ev'ry  ftar  the  iky  doth  (hew. 

And  cv'ry  herb  that  ftps  the  dew.       Miltom^ 
Of  ten,  which  is  the  common  meafure  of  heroick 

and  tragick  poetry. 
Full  in  the  midft  of  this  created  fpace. 
Betwixt  heaven,  earth,  and  (kies  there  ftanda  a 

place 
Confining  on  all  three ;  with  triple  bound ;   "J 
Whence  all  things,  though  remote,  are  view'd  ( 
around   ^  r 

And  thither  bnng  their  undulating  found,      j 
Tlie  palace  of  loud  Fame,  her  feat  of  powV^ 
Plac'd  on  the  fummit  of  a  lofty  tow'r ; 
A  thoufand  winding^ntries  long  and  wide 
Receive  of  fre(h  reports  a  flowing  tide. 
A  thoufand  crannies  in  the  walls  are  made ; 
Nor  gate  nor  bars  exclude  the  bufy  trade. 
'Tis  built  of  brafs,  the  better  to  diffuCc 
The  fpreading  founds,  and  multiply  the  news; 
Where  echo's  in  repeated  echo's  play : 
A  mart  for  ever  full ;  and  open  night  and  day* 
Nor  filcnce  is  within,  nor  voice  exprels, 
But  a  deaf  noife  of  founds  that  never  ccaCe ; 
Confus'd,  and  chiding,  like  the  hollow  rorc 
Of  tides,  receding  from  tb'  mfulted  ihore; 
Or  like  the  broken  thunder,  heard  from  fer. 
When  Jove  to  diftance  drives  the  rolling  war. 
The  courts  are  filled  with  a  tumultuous  din 
Of  crowds,  or  ifluing  forth,  or  entring  in : 
A  thorough  fare  of  news ;  where  fomc  devifc 
Things  never  heard,  fomc  mingle  truth  with  liess 
The  troubled  air  with  empty  founds  they  beat. 
Intent  to  hear,  and  eager  to  repeat.      Dfydem. 

In  all  thefe  meafures  the  accents  are  to  be  pli* 
ccd  on  even  fyllables;  and  every  line  confidered 
by  itfelf  is  more  harmonious,  as  this  rule  ts  more 
ftridtly  obfcrved.  The  variations  neceflfary  to 
pleafure  belong  to  the  art  of  poetry,  not  the  rulea 
of  grammar. 

Our  trochaick  meafures  are 
Of  three  fyllables, 

Here  we  may 

Tliink  and  pray. 

Before  death 

Stops  our  breath : 

Other  joys 

Arc  but  toys.  Wdtton^i  AngUr. 

Of  five, 

In  the  days  of  old. 

Stories  plainly  told^ 

Lovers  felt  annoy.  Old  Bmllad^ 

Offcven, 

Faireft  piece  of  wclformM  earth. 

Urge  n(!t  thus  your  ha!?ghty  birth.  fVatler. 
In  thefe  meafures  the  accent  is  to  be  placed  oi 
Che  odd  fyllables.  ^ 
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Th«r<!  are  the  meafures  which  are  now  in  nfc, 

and  above  the  reft  thofe  of  fcven,  eight,  and  ten 

fyllables.     Our  ancient  poets  w  rote  verfea  fome- 

tunes  of  twelve  fyllables,  as  Drayton's  Polyolbion. 

Of  all  the  Cambrian  Ihires  their  heads  that  bear 

fo  high, 

'  And  farth'ft  furvey  their  foils  with  an  ambi* 

tious  eye, 

Mervinia  for  her  liills,  as  for  their  matchlcft 

crowds. 
The  neareft  that  are  faid  to  kift  the  wand'ring 

clouds, 
Efpecial  audience  craves,  offended  with  the 

throng. 
That  Ihe  of  all  the  reft  negleded  was  fo  long ; 
Alledging  for  herfelf,  when  through  the  Saxon's 

pride, 
The  godlike  race  of  Brute  to  Severn's  fetting  Gdc 
Were  cruelly  inforc'd,  her  mountains  did  relieve 
Thofe  whom  devouring  war  elfe  every  where 

did  grieve. 
And  when  all  Wales  befide  (by  fortune  or  by 

might) 
Unto  her  ancient  foe  refignM  her  ancient  right, 
A  conftant  maiden  ftill  (he  only  did  remain, 
The  laft  her  ;genuinc  laws  which  ftoutly  did 

retain. 
And  as  each  one  is  praisM  for  her  peculiar  things ; 
So  only  fhe  is  rich,  in  mountains,  metes,  and 

fprings, 
And  holds  herfelf  as  great  in  her  fuperfluous 

wafte. 
As  others  by  their  towns,  and  fruitful  tillage 
grac'd. 
And  of  fourteen,  as  Chapman's  Homer. 
And  as  the  mind  of  fuch  a  man,  that  hath  a  long 

way  gone, 
And  either  knoweth  not  his  way,  or  elfe  would 

let  alone 
His  purpos'd  journey,  is  diftradt. 
The  mea Aires  of  twelve  and  fourteen  fyllables. 
Were  often  mingled  by  our  old  poets,  fometimes 
in  alternate  lines,  and  fometimes  in    alternate 
couplets. 

The  verfe  of  twelve  lines,  called  an  JJfxanJrian, 
Is  now  only  ufed  to  divcrfify  beroick  lines. 
Waller  was  fmooth,  butDr^den  taught  tojoi 
The  varying  verle,  the  full- re  founding  I 
The  long  nifijejl'tc  marcb^  and  energy  divine. 

The  paufe  in  the  Alexandrine  muft  be  at  the 
fixth  fyllable. 

The  verfc  of  fourteen  fyllables  is  now  broken 
into  a  (oft  lyrick  meafure  of  verfes,  conHfting  al- 
ternately of  eight  fyllables  and  fix. 
She  to  receive  thy  radiant  name, 

Selc<5t8  a  whiter  fpace.  Fenion. 

When  all  ihail  praife,  and  ev'ry  lay 

Devote  a  wreath  to  thee. 
That  day,  for  come  it  will,  that  day 

Shall  I  lament  to  fee.        Le^is  to  Pope* 


s. 

;ojoin,'^ 
line,  > 
w»e.     J 
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Beneath  this  tomb  an  infant  Hes 
To  earth  whofe  body  lent. 
Hereafter  fhall  more  glorious  rife. 

But  not  more  innocent. 
When  thi-  Archangel's  tiump  fhaHblw, 

And  fouls  to  bodies  join. 
What  cfowds  fliall  with  their  Hfes  bdo» 
Had  been  as  fhort  as  thine.         Wt  '-* 
We  have  another  meafure  very  quick  awi  >- 
ly,  and  therefore  much  ufed  in  fongs,  whkb  =.i? 
be  called  the  anapcjlick<,  in  which  the  accct^  rif^ 
upon  every  third  lyllablc. 

May  I  govern  my  paffiv>ns  with  abfi^.ote  f« .-, 
Ana  grow  wifer  and  better  25  lite  wcirs  it-:  j 

Df  r  .Yj 
tn  this  meafure  a  fyllable  is  often  retir^hd 
from  the  firft  foot,^  as 

Di6gene5  furly  and  proud.  Dr  h'Si 

When  pr^fent,   we  love  9  and  wbca  Uss^ 

agree, 
I  think  not  of  Tris  nor  I'ris  of  me.  J>ift| 
Thefe  m^ures  are  varied  by  manycQras> 
tions,  and  fometimes-  by  double  endnifs,  & 
with  or  without  rhymCf  as  in  the  berokkmc^ 
*Tis  the  Divinity  that  ^irs  witim  &, 
*Ti8  Heav'n  itfelf  that  points  out  an  irrrd'. 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man.        ii^ 
So  in  that  of  eight  fyllables. 

They  neither  added  nor  confoonded, 
They  neither  wanted  oor  abounded,   h^^ 
In  that  6f  feven. 

•  For  rrfiftance  I  could  fear  none. 
Bat  with  twenty  (hips  had  doBc, 
What  thou,  brave  and  happy  Vernoe, 
*Haft  atchiev'd  with  hx,  aloiK.        Ganr^ 
In  that  of  fix. 

'Twas  when  the  feas  were  roaring, 

With  hollow  blafts  of  wind, 
A  damfel  lay  deploring. 

All  on  a  rock  reclin'cL  C^^ 

In  the  anapeftick. 

When  terribiC  tempcfU  aflaij  us. 

And  mountainous  binows  affright, 
Nor  power  nor  wealth  can  avail  us» 
,        But  (kilfiil  induftry  fteers  right.      iJ^ 
To  thefe  meafures,  and  their  laws,  may  bt  ^ 
duced  every  fpecies  of  Engfifh  vcrie. 

Our  verfification  admits  of  iew  itceaces,  csx^ 
z  fynalepbaf  or  eliiion  oi  ein  the  before  a  TO«it 
as  th^  eternal ;  and  more  rarely  of  o  in  /»,»/*  *^ 
cept ;  and  \fynxrejisy  by  which  two  flwrt  «J«^ 
coalcfce  into  one  fyllable,  as  q^Jiioin^f^ec^\^ 
a  word  is  contrafted  by  the  expulfioa  of  a  '^^ 
vowel  before  a  liquid,  as  a^^rice^  trfftf^rts^^ 

Thus  have  I  colleded  rules  and  exampJci,  t»j 
which  the  EngUfti  language  may  be  learnfti*- 
the  reader  be  already  acquainted  with  gracKu:* 
cal  terms,  or  taught  by  a  maft^  to  thofc  thai  i^ 
more  ignorant.  To  have  written  a  gnuwwr  £* 
fuch  as  are  not  yet  initiated  in  the  fchoob,  ^ot- 
have  been  tedious,  and  perhaps  at  laft  iDefeSa^^. 
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TNGLISH  Neighbourhood,  a  villajjeof  new 
Jetltv,  in  Beip^n  county,  W.  of  Fori  Lee. 
£KCi.iSH  Point,  a  cape  in  the  river  St  Law- 
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rence,  on  the  coaft  of  Canada.    Loo.  61. 4i-* 

Lat.  49.  40.  N.  .  ^ 

EMG1.I9H  Road,  a  road  for  ihipptos  ^^ 
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land  of  Eooa,  with  15  fathoms  water.  Lon. 
74.  34.  W.  Lat.  ii.  10.  S. 

English  Town,  a  village  of  New  Jerfcy,  in 
lonmouth  county,  18  miles  E-  of  Prince-town. 

ENGLSTAIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auf- 
ria,  6  miles  NW.  of  Zwell. 

•  To  ENGLUT.  v.  a.  [fngloutir,  French.]  i. 
'o  fwallow  up.  It  in  now  little  ufcd  in  any 
:nfc.— 

Neither  my  place,  nor  ought  I  heard  of 
bufinefs» 
Hath  rais'd  me  from  my  bed  j  nor  doth  the 

general 
Take  hold  on  me :  for  my  particular  grief 
Efiffluu  and  fwallows  other  forrows. 

Shaktjp.  Othello^ 
Certainly,  thou  art  fo  near  the  gulf, 
Thou  needs  muft  be  englutted.  Shakejp* iUn.V » 
How  many  prodigal  bits  have  flavcs  and  pea^ 
fants 
This  night  engliUtcd!  Shakejp.  Timon. 

.  To  fill.— 

Whofe  grieved  minds,  which  cholerdid^^/«/, 
Againft  thcmfelves  turning  their  wrathful  fpight. 

.  To  glut;  to  pamper. — Being  once  tnglutted 
rith  vanity,  he  will  ftraightway  loath  all  learning. 
if  chant's  SchooJmafter.  \ 

•  To  ENGORE.  V.  a.  [from  gore.]  To  pierce; 
0  prick.     Not  ufed.— 

As  ravage  bull,  whom  two  fierce  maftiffs  bait» 
When  rancour  doth  with  rage  him  once  engotct 

Forgets  with  wary  ward  them  to  await. 
But  with  his  dreadful  horns  them  drives  afore. 

Spenfer^ 

(i.)  •  To  ENGORGE,  v.  a.  [from  gorge,  Fr. 

throat.]    To  fwallow ;  to  devour;  to  gorge. — 

Then  fraught  with  rancour  and  engorged  ire. 

He  caft  at  once  him  to  avenge  for  all.    Spenjer. 

That  is  the  gulf  of  grredincfs,  they  (ay. 
That  deep  engorgetb  all  this  worldis  prey. 

Spenfer. 
(a.)  *•  To  Engorgb.  v.  «.  To  devour;  to  feed 
«tb  eagemcfs  and  voracity ;  to  riot. — 

Greedily  fhc  engorged  without  reftraint. 
And  knew  not  eating  death  !      Milu  Par.  Loft. 
To  ENGRAFT.    See  To  Ingraft. 
ENGRAFTING.    See  Grafting. 

•  To  ENGRAIL,  v.  a.  [from  grele^  French, 
ail.]  To  variegate;  to  fpot  as  with  hail.  A 
rord  now  ufed  only  in  heraldry,  for  to  indent  in 
urve  lines. — 

iEacides  then  fhewt 
A  long  lance,  and  a  caldron,  new  enfrairdmth 
twenty  hues.  ChapmarCs  Iliads. 

-Polwhccl  bcareth  a  faultier  engrailed*  Garrw's 
ta^ey. 

•  To  ENGRAIN,  v.  a.  [from  grain,]  To  die 
eep ;  to  die  in  grain.— 

Sec  thou  how  frelh  my  flowers  being  fpread, 
Byed  in  lilie  white  and  crimfon  red, 
With  leaves  engrained  in  lufty  green. 

Spenfet^s  PaftoraU. 

•  To  ENGRAPPLE.  v.  a.  [from  grapple.]  To 
loCc  with ;  to  contend  with  hold  on  each  other. — 

There  (hall  young  Hotfpur,  with  a  fury  led, 
Engrapple  with  thy  fon.  as  fierce  ai  hc.  OanitU 
VoL.NTuu,  PahtII. 
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To  ENGR ASP.  r.  a,  [frotu  grajp.]  To  (eizcj 
to  hold  fall  in  the  hand  ;  to  gripe.— 

Now  'gan  Pyroclcs  wax  as  wood  as  he, 
And  him  affronted  with  impatient  n^Ight ; 
And  both  together  fierce  engraffed  be. 
Whiles  Guyon,  (landing  by,  their  uncouth  ftrifc 
does  fee.  Spenjcr. 

•  To  ENGRAVE,  ns.  a.  preter.  engraved \  part, 
pair,  engraved  or  engraven,  [^engraver,  FreOch.J 
I.  To  pidure  by  inciiions  in  any  matter — 

Her  ivoiy  forehead,  fufl  of  bounty  brave, 
Like  a  broad  tablf ,  did  itfclf  difprcad, 

Ftir  love  his  lofty  triumphs  to  engrave^ 
And  write  the  battles  of  his  great  godhead. 

Fairy  ^ueenm 
O'er  all,  the  heav'n's  refulgent  image  Qiincs; 
On  either  gate  were  fix  engraven  ii^ns. 

Addifon^s  Ovid. 
Names  frelh  engraved  appcar'd  of  wits  rc- 
nown'd ; 
I  looked  ag^,  nor  could  their  trace  be  found. 

Pope. 
a.  To  mark  wood  or  ftone. — Engrave  the  two 
(lones  with  the  names.  Ex,  xxviii.  1 1.  3.  To  im- 
prefs  deeply;  to  imprint. — It  will  fcatce  fccm 
polfible,  that  God  (hould  engrave  principles,  ia 
men's  minds,  in  words  of  uncertain  fignification, 
L^cke. — Our  Saviour  makes  this  return,  fit  to  be 
engraven  in  the  hearts  of  all  promoters  of  charity. 
Alter  bury, — 

Sounds  which  addrefs  the  ear,  are  loft  and  die 
In  one  (hort  hour  j  but  that  which  ftriket»  the  eye. 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind :  the  faithful  fight 
Eneravej  the  knowledge  with  a  beam  of  light. 

Watis. 

4.  [from  grave,]  To  bury;  to  inhume;  to  inter. — 

The  fon  had  charge  of  them,  now  being  dead. 

In  feemly  fort  their  corfes  to  engrave. 

And  deck  with  dainty  flowers  their  bridal  bed. 

Spen/er. 

•  ENGRAVER.  «./.  [from  engrave.]  A  cut- 
tcr  in  ftone  or  other  matter.— Images  are  not 
made  in  the  brain  itfelf,  as  the  pencil  of  a  painter 
or  engraver  makes  the  images  in  the  tabic,  but 
are  imprinted  in  a  wonderful  method  in  the  foul. 

HaU, 

(I.)  ENGRAVING,  the  art  of  cutting  metals, 
precious  ftoncs,  woods,  &c.  and  reprcfenting 
thereon  figures,  letters,  or  whatever  device  or  dc- 
fign  the  attift  fancies.  Engraving  is  property  a 
branch  of  Sculpture,  and  is  divided  into  feve- 
ral  other  branches,  according  to  the  matter  where- 
on it  is  employed,  and  the  manner  of  performing 
it.    See  $  i— V. 

(11.^  Engraving,  history  of.  Engraving 
is  an  art  chiefly  of  modern  invention ;  having  its 
rife  no  cariier  than  the  middle  of  the  15th  centu- 
ry.  The  ancients,  indeed,  pra^ifed  engraving  oa 
precious  ftones  and  cryftals  with  very  good  fuc- 
cefs ;  and  there  arc  ftill  many  of  their  works  re- 
maining  equal  to  any  produftion  of  the  later  ages. 
But  the  art  of  engraving  on  plates  and  blocks  of 
wood,  to  aflbrd  prints  or  impreflions,  was  not 
known  till  after  the  invention  of  painting  in  oil. 
Of  thefe  Uft,  the  moft  ancient  mode  it  that  on 
wood  I  the  firft  impreflions  on  paper  having  been 
taken  frwn  carvca  wooden  blocks.  For  this  in. 
Uuuu  fcntion' 
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Mention  we  are  indebted  to  the  brief- itoalers,  or 
makers  of  playing  cards,  who  pradifed  the  art  in 
Germany,  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. From  the  fame  fource  may  perhaps  be  tra- 
ced the  firft  idea  of  moveable  types,  which  ap- 
^ared  not  long  after ;  for  thefe  bnef  malers  did 
not  entirely  confine  themfeltes  to  the  printing 
imd  painting  of  cards,  but  produced  atfo  fubjeds 
,of  a  more  devout  nature  5  many  of  which,  taken 
from  holy  writ,  are  ftill  preferred  in  German  li- 
braries, with  the  cxpIr?natory  text  facing  the 
figi/res;  the  whole  engraved  in  wood.  Thus  a 
fpecies  of  books  was  formed;  fuch  as^  Hiflaria 
/an^i  Jobannls^  ejufqtu  Vtjhnes  Apocoi^t'ua ;  tiif' . 
tor'ta  Veteris  l^  rfovi  ItJtamentU  known  by  the 
«!ame  of  the  Poor  MarCs  Bible.  Thefe  fhort  mc- 
it«ento8  were  printed  only  on  ofie  fide  ;  and  two 
of  them  being  pafted  together,  had  the  appearance 
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a  much  better  maimer  in  the  pvrient  day,  vi*i  z3 
the  conveniences  which  the  copperpbte  pra^n 
now  poHcfs,  and  the  additional  knowftdgc  tk* 
muit  neceflfarily  have  acquired  in  the  coiHe  i 
niorc  than  three  centaries.  Hence  we  may  ^ 
cdnclude,  that  if  they  were  net  the  firt  %ec> 
mens  of  the  engravec^s  workctianfidp,  they  vn 
much  left}  the  firft  eflbrts  of  the  copperplate  prm. 
ter's  sbiKty.  It  it  likewiie  to  be  obicml,  tte 
Martin  Schoen,  who  is  (aid  to  hare  woried  frije 
1460  to  i486,  wasappATcotiytbefcbofarafStc^ 
hirs ;  for  he  followed  his  ftyle  of  engrams,  e« 
copied  from  him  a  fet  of  prmts,  reprefeotiig  tbe 
paflion  of  our  Saviour.  Now,  allowing  9tolrz^ 
to  have  preceded  his  difcipde  only  tea  yean,  tin 
carries  the  era  of  the  art  btick  to  1450,  a  vas^ 
above.  There  is  no  grouTK!  to  fuppofe,  that  H  *ai 

^  „  . ,  known  to  the  Italians  tin  at  IcaA  ten  yean  ^• 

cJf  a  fmglc  lean    The  carlieft  date  on  any  of  thefe    wards.    The  earlieft  prinu  that  are  kaows  tok 


wooden  alts  is  1413.  The  fubJcA  is  St  CMJfo- 
pber  carrying  the  Infant  Jefui  wet  the  5rti>  pre- 
ftnred  in  a  convent  at  Bnxheim  near  Menningen. 
It  is  of  a  folio  (ize,  illuminated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  playing  cards ;  and  at  the  bottom  is 
this  infcription, 

Criftofcri  faciem  Me  ptaciiH^  tuerh. 
Via  nempe  die  mor*te  mala  non  morieris* 
Mifl^mo  CCCC^  XX^  tertio. 
Upon  the  invention  of  moveable  types*  that  branch 
of  the  brief  malers  btifmefs,  fo  ftlr  as  it  regarded 
the  making  of  books*  was  gradually  difcontinued) 
but  the  art  itfclf  of  engraving  on  wood  condntied 


theirs  are  a  fet  of  the  leven  pluicls,  and  »  alea* 
nack  by  way  of  firontifpicce ;  oa  which  are  Ac- 
tions for  finding  Eafter  fiom  14^5  to  151 7  m^ 
^^c :  and  we  may  be  aflPbrcd,  that  the  enfTwafi 
were  not  antedated,  as  the  almanack  wo^  1b^ 
thus  been  lefs  valoable.  Thefe  prints  aIDftlis^ 
fore  have  been  executed  in  1464,  which  is  only  4 
tears  later  than  the  Italians  daim.  The  tlnr  u-- 
lirft  Italian  engravers  are,  FiniguciTa*  Botioefi,!^ 
Baldini.  If  we  are  to  refer  thefe  prints  to  anyoftk 
tfatee,  we  (hall  natnraUy  conclude  them  to  be:^ 
work  of  Finiguerra  or  BaMtoi  ;  for  they  nt  sat 
equal  either  in  drawing  or  compofitioa  to  tbcK 


ffi  an  improving  fiate )  and  towards  the  end  of    aunribed  to  Boticelli,  which  we  knowatkaiv^ 

the  15th  and  iJcginning  of  the  i6th  century,  it  be-    ^  -«— -•  «^-  ^- ^  —  rt^*^'-  ^     ^^-r--^ 

came  cuftomary  for  almoft  every  one  of  the  Ger* 
inan  engravers  on  copper  to  engrave  on  wood  al- 
fo.  The  works  of  Albert  Durer  in  this  ftyle  df 
engraving  are  jnftly  held  in  the  higheft  efteem. 
Italy,  France,  ^tid  Holland,  have  produced  many 
capital  artifis  of  this  kind  \  but  for  boldnefs  and 
fpirit,  we  muft  fee  the  prints  of  Chriftopher  Jegh- 
er,  who  worked  under  the  diredion  of  Rubens, 
and  was  without  doubt  aflifted  by  that  great  maf- 
ter.  The  invention  of  that  fpeacs  of  engraving 
diftinguiihed  by  the  appellation  of  chtaro-fcwro^ 
fecms  alfo  to  be  juftly  claiflned  by  the  Germans, 
and  firft  pradifed  by  Mair ;  one  of  whofe  prints 
Uf  this  kmd  is  dated  1499.  Many  excellent  works 
in  chiarofcuro  have  been  produced  in  France; 
and  in  Italy  it  was  honoured  with  the  performan- 
ces of  Titian  and  f  armegiano ;  but  the  attempU 
of  Jackfon,  Kir|Lan,  and  others  in  England,  have 
not  been  equally  fuccefsful.  A  fet  of  excellent 
prints  in  this  way  have  lately  been  publilhed  by 
1.  Skippe,  Efq.  a  connoiflcur  and  dillettante.  In 
Germany,  about  A.  D.  1450,  prints  from  engra- 
ved copper  firft  made  their  appeatance.  The  ear- 
date  of  a  copperplate  print  is  indeed  only 


defigned  by  him ;  and  as  ^dini  is  expref^  ^ 
to  have  wofked  firom  the  defigns  of  Botktfit  t 
will  appear  moft  probaWe  that  they  bdowto F^ 
niguerra.  With  refped  to  the  invention  ot^rcs- 
mo,  it  feems  to  be  not  well  known  to  wboe 
it  is  to  be  afcribed.  One  df  the  moft  early  Ijxq- 
mens  ii  the  print  by  Albert  Ourer,  known  bttk 
name  of  the  Qannm^  dated  15 189  and  thoHf&t  by 
fome,  with  little  foundation,  to  ha^  been  wad- 
ed on  a  plate  of  iron.  Another  etching  by  tfe 
fanne  artift  is  Mofes  receivings  the  Tables  <^  ^ 
Lawi  dated  1514.  ^  It  was  alfo  pradiied  la  Iti^r 
foon  alter  this  by  Parmegiano,  in  whole  ctdi^r: 
we  difcover  the  hand  of  the  artift  working  out : 
fyfiem  as  it  were  firom  his  own  imagmattOfi,  ^ 
ftriving  to  produce  the  fortAs  he  wanted  to  a- 
prefs%  We  fee  the  difiiculty  be  laboored  wkkr; 
and  cannot  doubt,  from  th^  eaamtnatk>fl  d  tk 
mechanical  part  of  the  execution  of  his  worb* 
that  he  had  no  inftnidion ;  and  that  it  vasibse^ 
thing  entirely  new  to  him.  If  the  ftory  b  tr^'i 
that  he  kept  an  engraver  by  protcfl&on  in  hisbooii. 
the  novelty  of  the  art  is  imdered  fo  mod  tbc 
more  probable.  He  died  in  1540.  As  to  thjt 
fpecies  of  engraving  in  which  the  oKxks  offtt^ 


1461 ',  but  however  faulty  this  print  may  be  witfc  and  cutting  with  the  graver  are  united,  it  moft  fa?: 

rcfpeft  to  the  drawing,  or  dcfedive  in  point  of  been  found  neccflary  immediately  upon  the  *• 

tafte,  the  mechanical  part  of  the  execution  of  it  vention  of  etching ;  it  was,  tu>wever,  firft  uwA 

has  by  no  means  the  appearance  of  being  one  of  to  perfc^ion  by  G.  Audran,  and  is  now  almaSs* 

the  firft  productions  ot  the  graver.    We  have  alfb  niverfally  prajftifed,  whether  the  vrork  is  in  trata 

fevcral  other  engr.ivings,  evidently  the  work  of         *     "  ^ 

the  lime  mafter ;  in  which  the  imprcflions  are  fo 
neatly  taken  from  the  plates,  and  the  engravings 
10  clearly  printed  in  every  part,  that,  according 
to  all  appeanmcci  they  cguld  not  bc^secuted  in 


or  in  dots.  Engraving  in  dou^  the  prefect  &i^ 
able  method,  is  a  very  old  invcnticm,  and  tkoa^ 
mode  difcovered  by  the  Italians.  Agoftw* 
Mufis,  commonly  called  Aup^/Hae^femat^^ 
pil  of  Marc  ibiloiug^  ufcd  it  in  imral  of^^ 
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ft  works  but  confined  it  to  the  flefh,  as  in  the  which 
dated  print  of  An  Old  Man  feated  upon  a  Bank, 
th  a  Cottage  in  the  back  ground.  He  flouriih- 
from  1509  to  1536.  We  alfo  find  it  in  a  print 
"A  fiiigk  Figure  ftanding,  holding  a  Cup  and 
>king  upvvards/'  by  Giulio  CaropagnoU,  who 
graved  about  the  year  15 16.  The  background 
executed  with  round  dots,  made  apparently 
th  a  dry  point.  The  figure  is  outlined  with  a 
oke  deeply  engraved,  and  finilhed  with  dots, 
a  manner  greatly  refembling  thofc  prints  which 
rmarte^u  engraved  at  Paris  in  imitation  of  red 
aJk.  The  hair  and  beard  are  exprefled  by 
okes.  Stephen  de  Laulne,  a  native  of  Germa- 
,  toUowed  the  fteps  of  Campagnola ;  and  niany 
his  flight  works  arc  executed  in  dots  only. 
•hn  Boulanger,  a  French  anift,  who  flourifhed 
the  middle  of  the  lalt  century,  and  hiscontem* 
»rary  Nicholas  Van  Plattenbrrg/iniproved  great- 
on  this  method,  and  prodiftrd  it  with  much 
ccels.  It  is  only,  however,  of  late,  that  it  has 
ren  confidered  as  an  objed  worthy  of  general 
utation.  John  Lutma  executed  this  kind  of 
ork  with  a  hammer  and  a  fmall  punch  or  chiflTel. 
!3)fraving  in  m/^zotintQ  wis  invented  about  the 
itldle  of  the  17th  century;  and  the  invention 
IS  generally  been  attributed  to  Prince  Rupert. 
!e  Me/zotisito.  *  Engraving  in  aquatmta  is 
tute  a  recent  iuvei)tion,  and  leems  al  once  to 
ive  been  carried  to  perfcAion  by  Sanc^by,  and 
thcr  artifts  of  th«  prefent  age.  See  Aqv atinta. 
ngraviog  ^vitb  the  tooi,  was  the  kind  origioally 
radifcd,  and  it  is  yet  retained  for  many  purpofes. 
or  though  etching  be  more  ealy,  and  other  ad- 
iDtagrs  attend  it;   yet  where  great  regularity 
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their  diftant  fituations  would  otherwiie 
have  for  ever  debarred  them.  Perfons  of  mode- 
rate fortunes  arc  hereby  enabled  to  become  pof- 
fefled  of  all  the  fpirit,  and  all  the  poetry,  con- 
tained in  thofe  miracles  of  art,  which  feemed  to 
have  been  referved  for  the  temples  of  Italy,  or 
the  cabinets  of  princes.  When  wcrefle^^  that 
the  engraver,  befidc  the  beauties  of  poetic  com- 
pofitioD,  and  the  artful  ordinance  or  dcfign,  is  tQ 
exprefs,  merely  by  the  means  of  light  and  fhadc, 
all  the  various  tints  of  colours  and  clair-obfcure ; 
to  give  a  relief  to  each  figure,  and  a  truth  to  each 
obje^ ;  that  he  is  now  to  paint  a  iky  ferene  and 
bnght,  and  then  loaded  with  dark  clouds ;  now 
the  pure  trancjuil  dream,  and  then  the  foaming, 
raging  fea ;  that  here  he  is  to  exprefs  the  charac- 
ter ot  the  man,  ftrongly  marked  in  his  counte* 
nance,  and  there  the  minuteft  ornament  of  his 
df'efs ;  in  a  x^ord,  that  he  is  to  reprefent  all  evea 
the  moft  di^cult  objeds  in  nature;  we  cannot 
fufficiently  admire  the  vaft  improvements  in  this 
art,  and  that  degree  of  perfedion  to  which  it  it 
at  this  day  arrived.    See  Prints. 

(i.)  Engraving  on  Copper,  difpi-rent 
MODES  OP.  Thefe  arc  as  follow:  i.  In  ftrokea 
cut  through  a  thin  wax,  laid  upon  the  copper^ 
with  a  point,  and  thefe  ftrokes  bitten  or  corrod- 
ed into  the  cof^per  with  a<|uafortis.  See  Etc^* 
INC.  a.  In  ftrokes  with  the  graver  alone,  unafTift^ 
l^y  aquafortis.  |n  this  inlUn^e,  the  defign  is  tra« 
ced  with  a  (harp  tool,' called  a  Jrypcnt,  upon  the 
plate ;  and  the  Itrokrs  aie  cut  or  ploughed  upoQ 
the  copper  ^ith  an  inflrument  diftinguilhed  by 
the  name  of  a  graver.  3.  In  ftrokes  fird  etched 
and  afterwards  finiihed  with  the  graver :  by  thif 


ad  cxadnel's  of  t^e  ftroke  or  linea  are  required,    vpedicrtt  the  two  former  methods  are  united 

4e  working  with  the  graver  is  much  more  effec-         '"  "*" *'»--—  J^— •-—    — u:^u j 

ial :  on  which  account  it  is  more  fuitable  to  the 
rccifion  iicccHary  ia  the  execution  of  portraits  | 
B  there  every  fhing  tic  moll  minute  mnft  be  made 
ut  and  exprtifed,  according  to  the  original  fub- 
■^,  without  any  licence  to  the  fancy  of  the  de- 
pncr  in  deviating  f^^m  it,  or  varying  the  effeft 
ithcr  by  that  maltcriy  negligence  and  fipfiplicity 
I  fome  parts,  or  thoie  bold  lallies  of  the  iniigina- 
on  and  hand  in  others,  which  give  fpirit  and 
'rce  to  hidory  painting. 

(i.)  Engraving  on  Copper,  the  making,  cor- 
npondently  to  fome  delineated  figure  or  defign, 
wh  concave  lines  on  a  fttiooth  furface  of  copper, 
ther  by  cuuing  or  corrolion,  as  render  it  capa- 
lc»  when  charged  properly  with  any  coloured 
uid,  of  imparting  by  compreHion  an  exad  rcpre* 
station  ot  the  figure  or  defign  to  paper  or  parch- 
ment. Whether  we  confider  this  branch  of  engra- 
'ng»  with  regard  to  its  utility,  the  pleafure  it  af. 
>rds,  or  the  difliculty  that  attends  lU  execution, 
'c  canoot  but  confefii,  that  on  all  thefe  accounts 

nietits  a  diftingui(hcd  rank  among  the  polite 
rts.  See  Arts,  j  10— xi.  By  this  art  the  ca- 
**^  of  the  curious  are  adorned  with  the  por- 
*A*u^-  ^^  K«^»*«ft  »«n  of  all  ages  and  nations ; 
no  tbeirracmories,theirmoft  remarkable  and  moft 
lonous  adions,  are  tranfmittcd  to  the  lateft  poftt- 
ity.    By  this  art  alfo,  the  paintings  of  the  great 


4.  In  dots  without  iFtrokes,  which  are  executed 
with  the  point  upon  the  wax  or  ground,  bitten  in 
with  the  aquafortis,  and  afterwards  harmonized 
with  the  graver,  by  which  indrument  dnall  d<»tf 
arit  made;  or  with  the  graver  alone,  as  in  the  flefh 
and  ^ner  {>arts,  unaQided  with  the  point.  5.  Iq 
dots  fird  etched  and  afterwaid^  harmonized  with 
the  dry  point,  performed  by  a  little  hammer,  call- 
ed o^Mi  malUif  or  the  *wotk  oftbc  hammer^  as  prac- 
tiiied  by  Lutma  aqd  others.  6.  In  Mfzzotinto. 
y.  In  Aq^atinta.    Sec  thefp  articles. 

(a.)  Engraving  on  Copper,  instruments 
njSEQ  IN.  The  principal  inftruments  ulcd  in  en* 
graving  vnth  the  tool  are»  graverS|  fcraperi,  a  bur* 
nifhcr,  an  oil-done,  and  a  cufhion  for  bearing  the 
plates.  Graters  are  made  in  feveral  forms  witii 
refped  to  the  poinU,  fome  being  fquare,  others 
lozenge ;  the  fquare  graver  for  cutting  broad  and 
deep,  and  the  lozenge  for  more  delicate  and  fine 
ftrokes  and  hatches*  Li  Bofle  recommends,  at 
the  moft  generally  ufeful,  fuch  as  are  of  a  form 
betwixt  the  fquare  and  lozenge :  and  he  advifes, 
that  they  ihould  be  of  a  good  length ;  finall  to^ 
wards  the  point,  but  ftronger  upwards,  that  they 
nay  have  ftrenglh  enough  to  bear  any  ftrefs  there 
may  be  occafion  to  lay  upon  them:  for  if  they  be 
too  fmall  and  mounted  high,  they  will  bend; 
which  frequently  canfes  their  breaking,  cfpecially 


,  ,„^  ,,»...„..g.  w.  «.v  5.V-,.-  if  they  be  not  employed  for  very  fmall  objeds. 

R  mafters  are  muhipUed  to  a  boundlefs number;  The  Burnisher  is  uled  to  affd  in  the  engraving 

»d  the  lovers  of  the  polite  arts,  however  widely  on  fome  occafions,  at  well  as  to  pohfli  the  plates. 

Wlufed,  are  cnaWd  to  enjoy  ihofc  beauties,  from  It  is  7  inches  long,  and  made  of  line  fted  well  po- 
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lilhed.  The  bamifticr  is  formed  at  one  end,  and 
a'lcrapcr  on  the  other,  each  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long  from  the  point :  betwixt  them  about  4 
inches  of  the  inftrument  is  made  round,  and  ferves 
as  a  handle ;  and  18  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at 
the  necks,  where  the  bumifher  and  fcraper  begin, 
which  necks  ^re  only  one  quarer  of  an  inch  in 
diafnetcr.  The  principal  application  of  it  in  en- 
inraving,  betides  its  ufe  in  polifhing  the  plates,  is 
to  t;ike  out  any  fcratches  or  accidental  dcfacings 
that  may  happen  to  the  plates  during  the  engra- 
ving ;  or  to  leflen  the  effedt  of  any  parts  that  may 
be  too  (Vrongly  marked  in  the  work,  and  require 
to  be  taken  down.  A  cushion,  as  it  is  called. 
Is  generally  ufed  for  fupporting  the  plate  in  fuch 
n  mannrr,  that  it  may  hi  turned  every  way  with 
cafe.  It  is  a  bag  of  leather  filled  with  fand,  which 
ihould  be  of  the  fizc  that  will  beft  fuit  the  plates 
it  is  intended  to  bear.  They  arc  round,  and  a- 
bout  9  inches  over,  and  j  inchr<i  in  thicknefs. 
The  DtY  POINT,  or  needle,  which  has  been  of 
late  much  ufed  in  engraving,  is  a  tool  like  an  et- 
ching point,  which  being  drawn  hard  on  the  cop- 
per, cuts  a  (Iroke,  and  raifes  a  burr ;  the  burr  is 
Jcraped  off,  and  there  remains  a  ftroke  more  foft 
tnd  delicate  than  can  be  produced  in  any  other 
way. 

(3.)  Ehgratinc  on  Copper,  method  of. 
The  cufhion  being  laid  on  the  table,  the  phite 
mud  be  put  upon  it ;  and  the  graver  being  held 
in  the  hand  in  a  proper  manner,  the  point  muft 
be  applied  to  the  plate,  and  moved  in  the  proper 
dire^ion  for  producing  the  figures  of  the  lines  in- 
tended: obferving,  in  forming  (Iraight  lines,  to 
hold  the  plate  fteady  on  the  cufliion  ;  and  where 
they  are  to  be  finer,  to  prcfr  more  lightly,  ufing 
fcrcater  force  where  they  are  tobcbtoaderanddeep- 
^tr.  In  making  circular  or  other  curve  lines,  hold 
your  hand  and  graver  fteadily  ;  and  as  you  work, 
turn  your  plate  upon  the  cufhion  agafnil  your 
graver,  otherwifc  it  will  be  impoflible  for  you  to 
make  any  circular  or  curved  line  with  that  neat- 
nefs  and  command  of  hand  you  by  this  means 
may.  After  part  of  the  work  is  engraved,  it  is 
neceflary  to  fcrapc  it  with  the  fcraper  or  graverf 
pafled  in  the  moft  level  diredion  over  the  plate, 
to  take  off  the  roughnefs  formed  by  the  cutting 
of  the  graver;  but  great  care  muft  be  taken  not 
to  incline  the  edge  of  the  fcraper  or  tool  ufed,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  it  may  take  the  leaft  hold  of 
the  copper,  as  it  would  otherwife  produce  falfe 
ftrokes  or  fcratches  in  the  engraving;  and  thit  the 
engraved  work  may  be  rendered  more  vilible,  it 
may  afterwards  be  tubbed  over  with  a  roll  of  felt 
dipped  in  oil.  In  uOng  the  graver,  it  is  neceflary 
to  carry  it  as  level  as  poflible  with  the  furface  of 
the  plate ;  for  otherwife,  if  the  fingers  flip  be- 
twixt them,  the  line  that  will  be  produced,  whe- 
ther curve  ©r  ftraight,  will  become  deeper  and 
deeper  in  the  progrefs  of  its  formation;  which  en- 
tirely prevents  (trokes  being  made  at  one  Cut,  that 
will  be  fine  at  their  extremities,  and  larger  ki  the 
middle ;  and  occafions  the  neceflity  of  retouching 
to  bring  them  to  that  (late.  For  this  rcafon,  it  is 
•very  necefl!ary  for  thofe  who  would  learn  to  engrave 
in  perfe<ftion,  to  endeavour,  by  frequent  trials,  to 
acquire  the  habit  qf  making  fuch  ftrokes  both 
ftraight  and  curving,  by  lightening  or  finking  the 
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gravef  with  the  hand,  according  to  the  ocaSn. 
If.  after  finilbing  the  defigny  any  fcntdio  ap- 
pear, or  any  part  of  the  cngraTrng  be  felfirfr  ck- 
ciited,  fuch  fcratches,  or  faalty  parts,  maik 
taken  out  by  the  bumilher,  and  ftntber  p^& 
ed,  if  neceflary,  by  the  aboTe  meotbaed  wiL 
The  plate  being  thus  engraved,  it  i*  proprte 
round  off  the  edges,  by  uBng  firft  a  Totjbfe, 
and  afterwards  a  fmoother ;  and  to  blunt  the  cm- 
ners  a  little  by  the  fame  mesna :  after  which,  & 
bumifher  fliould  be  pafled  over  the  edges  to  p«e 
it  a  farther  polifli.  In  the  condad  of  the  pur 
and  dry  point  confifts  all  the  art;  for  wh^t^ 
are  no  rules  to  be  giren  ;  all  depending  oa  tk 
habitude,  difpofition,  and  genius,  of  the  aitiL 
However,  befides  the  explanations  alrerfy  gwe, 
fome  general  obfervations  and  diredkms  bit  «s 
be  improper.  As  the  principles  of  eograviftgiit 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  painting,  a  peHbn  cie^ 
exped  to  attain  any  confiderable  degree  of  per- 
fection in  this  art,  who  is  not  a  good  mater  c^^ 
fign  ;  and  therefore  he  ought  to  be  well  acqna^t- 
ed  both  with  perfpedivc  and  apchitedwe:  Ux^ 
former,  by  the  proper  gradations  of  ftron^  a^ 
^int  colours,  will  enable  him  to  throw  bachnr^ 
the  figures  and  other  ohjeAs  of  the  (Hdorcar^ 
fign  which  he  pnrp*»fes  to  imitate;  andtbcfetr: 
will  teach  him  to  preferVe  the  due  propotlica  1 
its  feveral  orders,  which  the  painter  often  mrdb 
to  the  difcrction  of  the  engrarer,  lo  o^^er!o5I^ 
ferve  equality  and  union  in  his  works,  the  et^ 
ver  fliould  always  flcetch  out  the  prrocip^objrttJ 
of  his  piece  before  he  undertakes  to  fini(h  tfcs- 
In  working,  the  ftrokes  of  the  graver  Oioold  «• 
ver  be  crofled  too  much  in  a  lozenge  manner,  pir- 
ticularly  in  the  reprcfentation  of  flefti,  hccak 
fliarp  angles  produce  the  unpleafing  cied  of  Is- 
ticework,  and  take  from  the  eye  the  repo&wiii 
is  to  it  agreeable  in  all  kiinls  of  pidurrfqoe  ddk?' 
we  fliould  except  the  cafe  of  clouds,  Xcm:t^ 
waves  of  the  fea,  the  fltins  of  hairy  animah,  ^ 
theleaves  of  trees,  where  this  method  ofodc^ 
may  be  admitted.  But  in  avoiding  the  Inzo^ 
it  is  not  proper  to  get  entirely  into  the  ftjaw; 
which  would  give  too  much  of  the  hardecft  *^ 
ftone.  In  conducing  the  ftrokes,  the  adion  of  t» 
figures,  and  of  all  their  parts,  (houki  becoofijJr- 
ed  ;  and  it  fliould-  be  obfervcd  how  they  jdrascf 
towards*  or  recede  from  the  eye ;  and  the  granr 
fliould  be  guided  according  to  the  rifing*orci«- 
ties  of  the  mtifcles  or  folds,  making  the  ftrobs 
wider  and  fainter  in  the  light,  and  dofcr  and  b- 
mer  in  the  fliades.  Thus  the  figures  will  m^  ap* 
per  jagged  ;  and  the  hand  ihoold  be  KgbtcKd  is 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  outlines  may  be  fonarf 
tnd  terminated  without  being  cut  too  hard;  bo» 
ever,  though  the  ftrokes  break  off  where  thcoi' 
cle  begms,  yet  they  ought  always  to  have  a  cer- 
tain connection  with  each  other,  fo  that  tbe  H 
ftroke  may  often  ferve  by  its  rxtum  to  make  tt 
fecond,  which  will  fliow  the  freedom  of  tk  »• 
gravtr.  In  engraving  the./f^,  the  cffed  mar  k 
produced  in  the  lighter  parts  and  middle  linu^ 
long  pecks  of  the  graver,  rather  than  by  ligbtSK*J 
or  by  round  dots ;  or  by  dots  a  little  leogi^ 
by  the  graver;  or,  beft  of  all,  by  a  judictoas  s^j 
ture  of  thefe  together-  In  engraving  tbei*^*'^ 
the  M»r</,  the  engraver  fliould  begin  his  wcj*  ^ 
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^ymg  the  principal  grounds,  and  (ketching  the 
Aicf  rfiadtfs  in  a  carclcfs  manner,  or  with  a  few 
l^rokeft ;  and  he  may  finifh  it  at  lei  Pure  with  finer 
md  thinner  ftrokcs  to  the  extremities.    When  ar- 
chitc^urc  or  fculpturc  is  to  be  reprefented,  ex- 
cept it  be  old  and  ruinous  buildings,  the  work 
ought  not  to  be  made  very  black;  bec;»ufe,  as 
edifices  are  commonly  conftrudted  either  of  (tone 
or  white  marble,  the  colour,  being  reflected  on 
all  fides,  does  not  produce  dark  or  broWn  (hades 
as  in  other  fubf^ances.    White  points  muft  not  be 
put  in  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  of  figures,  as  in  en- 
gravings after  paintings;  nor  muft  the  hair  or 
beard  be  reprefented  as  in  nature,  which  makes 
the  locks-  appear  flowing  in  the  air ;  becaufe  in 
fculpture  there  can  be  no  fuch  appearances.    In 
engraving  cloths  of  different  kinds,  linen  (hould  be 
done  with  finer  and  dofer  lines  than  other  forts, 
and  be  executed  with  fingle  ftrokes.      Woollen 
cloth  (hould  be  engraved  wide,'  in  proportion  to 
the  coarfcneffl  or  finenefs  of  the  ftuff,  and  with 
only  two  ftrokes ;  and  when  the  ftrokes  are  crof- 
fed,  the  fecond  (hould  be  fmaller  than  the  firft, 
and  the  third  than  the  fecond.    Shining  (luffs, 
which  are  generally  bf  filk  or  fatin,  and  which 
produce  flat  and  broken  folds,  (hould  be  en j- ra- 
ved more  hard  and  more  ftraight  than  others, 
with  one  or  two  ftrokes,  as  their  colours  arc  bright 
orjbrown ;  and  between  the  firft  ftrokes  others 
fmaller  muft  t>e  joined,  «krhich  i>»  called  interlining. 
Velvet  and  plu(h  arc  expreflcd  in  the  (ame  man- 
ner,  and  (hould  always  be  interlined.     Mttah^  as 
armour,  5cc.  are  alfo  reprefented  by  interlining, 
or  by  clear  fingle  ftrokes.    In  architecture,  the 
ftrokes  which  iortti  the  rounding  obje^  (hould 
tend  to  the  point  of  fight ;  and  when  whole  co- 
lumns  occur,  it  is  proper  to  produce  the  efficd  as 
much  as  po(Tible  by  perpendicular  ftrokes.    If  a 
grofs  ftroke  is  put,  it  (hould  be  at  right^  angles, 
and  wider  and  thinner  than  the  firft  ftroke.    In 
engraving  mountains^  the  ftrokes  ought  to  t>e  fre- 
quently difcontinued  and  broken,  for  (harp  and 
craggy  objeds;  and  they  (hould  be  ftraight,  in 
the  lozenge  manner,  and  accompanied  with  long 
points  or  dots ;  and  rocks  (hould  be  reprefented 
by  ctofs  ftrokes  more  fquare  and  even.    ObjeAs 
that  are  diftant  towards  the  horizon  (hould  be 
kept  very  tender,  and  flightly  charged  with  black. 
WatfTM  that  are  calm  and  ftill  arc  beft  reprefented 
by  ftrokes  that  are  ftraight,  and  parallel  to  the  ho- 
rizon, interlined  with  thofe  that  are  finer ;  omit- 
ting fuch  places  as,  in  confequence  of  gleams  of 
Kght,  exhibit  the  (hining  appearance  of  water;  and 
the  form  of  obje^s  refle<ited  from  the  water,  at 
a  fmall  diftance  upon  it,  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
water,  are  expre(red  by  the  fame  ftrokes,  retouch- 
ed more  ftrongly  or  faintly  as  occafion  may  re- 
quire, and  even  by  fome  that  are  perpendicular. 
For  agitated  waters,  as  the  waves  of  the  fea,  the 
firft  ftrokes  (hould  follow  the  figure  of  the  waves, 
and  may  be  interlined,  and  the  crofs  ftrokes  ought 
to  be  very  lozenge.    In  cafcades,  the  ftrokes 
ihould  follow  the  fall,  and  t>e  interlined.    In  en- 
graving clouds 't  the  graver  (hould  fport  when  they 
appear  thick  and  agitated,  in  turning  every  way 
according  to  their  form  and  their  agitation.    If  the 
clouds  are  dark,  fo  that  two  ftrokes  arc  necc(rary, 
they  ftiould  be  crofled  more  lozenge  than  the  n- 
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gures,  and  the  fecond  ftrokes  (hould  be  rather 
wider  than  the  firft.  The  flat  clouds,  that  are 
loft  infenfibfy  in  the  clear  (ky,  (hould  be  made  by 
ftrokes  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  a  little  wa- 
ving ;  if  fecond  ftrokes  are  required,  they  (houjd 
be  more  or  Icfs  lozenge  ;  and  when  thev  arc 
brought  to  the  extremity,  the  hand  (hould  be  fo 
lightened,  that  they  may  form  no  outline.  .The 
flat  and  clear  (ky  is  reprefented  by  parallel  and 
ftraight  ftrokes,  without  the  leaft  turning.  In 
landfcapesy  the  trees,  rocks,  earth,  and  herbage, 
(hould  be  etched  as  much  as  poflible;  nothing 
fhould  be  left  for  the  graver  but  perfcding,  foften- 
ing,  and  ftrengthening.  The  dry  point  produces 
an  effeft  more  delicate  than  the  graver  can,  and 
may  be  ufed  to  great  advantage  in  linen,  fkies,  dif- 
tances,  ice,  and  often  in  water,  efpecially  in  fmall 
engravings.  In  moft  things  it  is  proper  to  etch 
the  (hadows,  only  leaving  the  lighter  tints  for  the 
dry  point,  graver,  ficc. 

(4.)  Engraviwg  om  Coffer,  to  imitate 
DRAWINGS  WITH  CHALK.  In  performing  this,  a 
mixture  is  ufed  of  varied  and  irregular' dots,  made 
more  or  lefs  foft,  fo  as  to  refemble  the  grain  pro- 
duced by  the  chalks  on  paper.  Every  ftroke  of 
the  chalks  on  paper  may  be  confidercd  as  an  in- 
finite number  of  adjoining  points,  which  are  the 
fmall  eminences  of  the  grain  of  the  paper  touched 
by  the  chalk  in  pafling  over  it.  When  the  cop- 
per-plate has  been  poliftied  and  Tamiflied,  or  pro- 
perly prepared,  as  in  the  common  method  of  en- 
graving, the  drawing  to  be  imitated  may  be  coun- 
terprovcd  on  the  vamtfti  of  the  plate.  If  this  can- 
not be  conveniently  done,  black  lead  pencil,  or 
red  chalk,  muft  be  applied  to  vamiftied  or  oiled 
paper ;  and  by  means  of  this  chalk  or  pencil,  all 
the  traces  of  the  original  will  be  tranlinitted  to 
vamifti.  The  outlines  of  the  objed  muft  be  form- 
ed in  the  etching  by  points,  whofe  magnitude  and 
diftance  muft  be  determined  by  the  quality  of  the 
ftrokes  in  the  original  drawing.  'Hic  artift  may 
be  provided  with  pointed  inftniments  or  needles 
of  various  fizes  with  fingle  or  double  points.  In 
forming  the  light  and  ftiade,  he  ftiould  diftinguifti 
between  thofe  hatches  which  fcnre  to  expreiS  the 
pcrfpeaive  of  the  obje^,  and  thofe  which  form  the 
ground  of  it.  The  principal  hatches  (hould  be 
more  ftrongly  marked ;  the  middle  tinU,  if  etched, 
ftiould  be  marked  lightly,  or  they  may  be  left  till 
the  vamifti  is  taken  oflT,  and  be  perfeAed  with  a 
greater  degree  of  foftnefs,  by  needles  or  the  point 
of  the  graver,  as  the  original  may  require.  There 
is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  method  of  applying  the 
aquafortis  in  this  kind  of  engraving ;  but  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  it  ftiould  not  be  left  fo  long  as  to 
corrode  the  lighter  parU  too  much  :  If  the  light 
parts  are  fufficiently  corroded,  they  may  be  ftop- 
ped  out  with  turpentine  vamifti  and  lamp  black 
mixed  together,  and  the  aquafortis  may  be  applied 
again  to  the  ftroneer  parts  ;  for  it  wUl  be  no  de- 
triment  to  them,  if  the  points  which  compofe  the 
ftiade  burft  into  one  another,  provided  the  extreme 
be  avoided.  When  the  work  of  the  ^uafbrtis  is 
finiftied,  and  the  vamifti  uken  oft*  the  copper,  it 
will  be  neceffary  in  the  fofteft  parts,  fuch  as  the 
flefti,  5c c.  to  interftipple  with  proper  points ;  as  an 
eflTed  will  be  thus  produced  more  delicate  than  it 
is  poftible  to  attain  with  the  aquafortis  only ;  and 

the 
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flie  ftroni^ft  (hades  will  irquire  additional  ftrcngth 
to  be  given  them  with  (mall  (troket  of  the  graver. 
Drawings  m^de  with  chalks  of  different  colours, 
iniy  be  imitated  in  this  manner,  if  a  phte  be  pro- 
vided for  every  colour.— This  method  of  engra- 
vitig  is  intendcti  to  form  a  kind  of  deception,  fo 
that  the  coDDoiifeur  may  not  be  able,  on  the 
litlt  infpedion,  to  diilinguilh  between  the  original 
drawing  and  the  engraving  made  in  imitation  of 
it;  and  it  is  extremely  uftful,  as  it  ferycs  to  multi* 
ply  copies  of  drawings  left  by  thofe  maders  who 
excelled  in  the  ufe  of  chalks,  and  thu»  to  form  and 
improve  young  artifts,  who  could  not  have  acce(s 
to  the  origiuali*  in  the  pradt^ce  of  drawing. 

(ii.)  Ergxaving  on  class  is  performed  ex- 
aftly  by  the  fame  procefs  as  etching  on  copper ; 
<inly  u&ng  the  fluoric  indead  of  the  nttrout  acid. 
See  Chemistry,  i>ii^;  and  Etching. 

^iii.)  Engraving  on  precious  stones  is  the 
rrpteleoting  of  figures,  or  devices  in  relievo  or  in- 
dented, on  divers  kinds  of  hard  poliihed  ftones. 
The  ancients  excelled  in  this  art ;  there  being  di- 
vers antique  agatcci,  coinclians,  and  onyxes,  which 
Curpafs  any  thing  of  that  kind  the  modems  have 
produced.    Pyrgoteles  among  the  Greeks,  and 
i)iofcorides  urtder  the  fird  emperors  of  Rome, 
are  the  moft  eminent  engravers  we  read  of :  the 
former  was  fo  efleemed  by  Alexander,  that  he 
forbad  any  body  elfe  to  engrave  his  bead ;  and 
Auguftus*s  head,  engraven  by  the  latter,  was 
deemed  lo  beautiful,  that  the  fucceeding  emperors 
chofe  it  for  their  feal.    All  the  polite  aits  having 
been  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  art  of  engraving  on  ftooes  met  with  the  lame 
late.    It  was  retrieved  in  luly  at  the  beginning 
cf  the  15th  century,  when  one  John  of  Florence, 
and  after  him  Dominic  of  Milan,  performed  works 
«f  this  kind  no  way  to  be  defpifed.    From  that 
time,  fuch  fculptures  became  common  in  Eu- 
rope, and  particularly  in  Germany,  whence  great 
numbers  were  (ent  into  other  countries :  but  they 
came  (hort  of  the  beauty  of  thofe  of  the  ancients, 
c^cially  thofe  on  precious  (tones ;  for, as  to  thofe 
on  cryftal,theGcrman8,and  attertheir  example  the 
French,  &c.  have  fucceedcd  well  enough.    In  this 
branch  of  engraving,  either  the  diamond  or  emeiy 
may  be  ufed.    The  diamond,  which  is  the  hardrft 
of  all  ftones,  is  only  cut  by  itfelf,  or  with  its  own 
matter.    The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  this  branch 
of  engraving  is,  to  cement  two  rough  diamonds 
to  the  ends  of  two  fticks  big  enough  to  hold  them 
fteady  in  the  hand,  and  to  rub  or  grind  them  a- 
gainft  each  other  till  they  be  brought  to  the  form 
dcfired.    The  duft  or  powder  that  is  rubbed  off 
iartt  afterwards  to  poU(h  them,  which  is  per- 
formed with  a  kind  of  mill  that  turns  a  wheel  of 
(c^  iron.    The  diamond  is  fixed  in  a  brafs  di(h'; 
and,  thus  applied  to  the  wheel,  is  covered  with 
diamond  duft,  mixed  up  with  the  oil  of  olives ;  and 
when  the  dUmond  is  to  be  cut  facet- wile,  they 
apply  firft  one  face,  then  another,  to  the  wheel. 
Rubies,  (apphiscs,  and  topazes,  are  cut  and  form- 
ed the  (ame  way  on  a  copper  wheel,  and  poli(hed 
with  tripoli  diluUd  in  water.    As  to  agates,  ame- 
thyfts,  emeralds,  hyacinths,  granites,  rubies,  and 
others  of  the  foftcr  ftones,  they  are  cut  on  a  kaden 
wheel,  moiftened  with  emery  water,  and  poliih- 
ed with  tripoli  on  a  pewter  wheel.    Lapis  lazuli, 
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opal,  &c.  are  poliihed  on  a  wocxieB  wfaed.  T« 
£aihton  and  engrave  vafes  of  agate,  cryftal,  l^ 
lazuli,  or  the  like,  a  kind  of  lathe,  like  that  e^ 
by  pewterers,  is  ufed  to  bold  the  ve&U,  «^ 
are  to  be  wrought  with  proper  tools :  that  of  tix 
engraver  generally  holds  the  tools,  wluch  are  te^. 
ed  by  a  wheel ;  and  the  veflcl  is  held  to  thm  to 
be  cut  and  engraved,  either  in  relkvo  ot  otbo- 
wife ;  the  too|s  being  moiftened  from  time  to  tiae 
with  diamond  duft  and  oil,  or  at  Waft  emery  aad 
water.  To  engrave  figures  or  devices  on  aay  a 
tbefe  ftones,  when  poliihed,  fuch  af  medals,  iols, 
&c.  they  ufe  a  little  iron  whte),  the  etidsof  w^o>ic 
axis  are  received  within  two  pieces  of  iroti,  placed 
upright,  as  in  the  turner's  Uthe ;  amd  to  be  bros^ 
clofer,  or  fet  further  apart,  at  pleaiure ;  at  osc 
end  of  the  axis  are  fitted  the  proper  toob,  be£{ 
kept  tight  by  a  fcrew.  Laftly,  The  whed  is  ton- 
ed by  the  foot,  and  the  ftooe  applied  by  the  luad 
to  the  tool,  arid  is  ihifted  and  coodaded  as  ooo- 
fion  requires.  The  tools  are  gcncnnaUy  of  iroc,  ed 
fometimes  of  brait ;  their  fom^  is  varkMm  fast 
they  generally  bear  fome  rciemblaooe  to  cbifa:^ 
gouges,  &c.  Some  have  fmali  round  beads,  kse 
buttons,  others  like  ferrels,  to  take  the  pieces  <k£, 
and  others  flat,  &c  When  the  ftone  has  bft« 
engraven,  it  is  poliihed  on  wheels  of  hair  brate 
and  CripolL    ' 

(iv.)  ^NQRAViNQ  ON  STEEL  is  chiefly  CBplof- 
ed  in  cutting  feals,  punches  ihatrices,  and  ^ 
proper  for  ftriklng  coins,^  fnedals,  and  coo^ea 
The  method  o^  engraving  With  the  inftruisc^ 
&c.  is  the  (ame  Cor- coins  as  for  medals  asd  coo- 
ters :  All  the  difference  confiits  in  their  grcatffor 
Ic(s  relievo ;  the  relievo  of  coins  being  modi  kb 
confiderabk;  than  that  of  medals,  uid  thit  ef 
counters  ftill  lels  than  that  of  coins.  £ngraica 
in  fteel  commonly  begin  with  punches,  whicb  kk 
in  relievo,  and  lerve  for  making  the  oreax  or  ca- 
vities of  the  raatrfces  and  dyes :  though  (bcnetiftfi 
they  begin  with  tlie  crcux  or  hoUowoe£i ;  bat  tbn 
it  is  only  when  the  intended  work  is  tobec^a 
very  (hallow.  The  firft  thing  that  is  done,  b  dc- 
figning  the  figures ;  the  next  h  the  mouldiogika 
in  wax,  of  the  fixe  and  depth  they  are  to  lie,  isi 
6-om  this  wax  ttxt  punch  is  engraven.  Wto 
the  punch  is  finiihed,  they  give  it  a  very  h^  tea- 
per,  that  it  may  tbe  better  bear  the  blows  of  tk 
hammer  with  which  it  is  ftmck,  to  give  the  ia- 
prefiion  to  the  nutrice.  The  fteel  is  made  ikoC  is 
(often  it,  that  it  may  the  more  readily  take  tk 
impreilion  of  the  punch ;  and  after  ftrikii^  tbe 
punch  on  it  in  this  lUte,  they  proceed  to  toodi 
up  or  finiih  the  ftroket  and  lines,  where,  by  rca- 
fon  of  their  fineneis,  or  the  too  great  relievo,  tky 
are  any  thing  defe^ive,  with  fteel  gravcr$  of  ^ 
fcrent  kinds ;  chliels,  flatters,  dec  being  the  pns- 
cipal  inftruments  ufed  in  graving  on  fteel  Tbr 
iigure  being  thus  finiihed,  they  proceed  to  cs- 
grave  the  reft  of  the  medal,  as  the  mooldiagsai 
the  border,  the  engrailed  ring,  letters,  &c  w^ 
little  fteel  punches,  well  tempered,  and  very  ihvp> 

(v.)  £ngraviiig  on  wood.  See  Curriifii 
$  7.  It  is  performed  in  three  different  nodai 
viz.  I.  With  a  fingle  block,  on  which  the  d^ 
is  traced  with  a  pen,  and  tho^  patts  wluch  6m^ 
be  white  carefully  hollowed  out.  This  blocks 
afterwards  printed  by  the  Ictlcr  pie(»  printcHi » 
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fame  manner  as  their  print  a  book.    i.  With    propriatton  of  things  in  the  grofs ;   exorbttant 
3,  thrce»  or  more  blocks ;  the  firft  having  the    acquiGtion. —  • 

'      *  Our  thighs  are  pack't  with  wax,  our  mouthi 


:Ilne«  cat  upon  it  J  the  »d  Is  rtfcrfcd  for  the 
iccr  ihadows;  and  the  3d  for  the  (hadowt 
kh  terminate  upon  the  lights ;  and  thefe  arc 
•ftitutcd  in  their  turn,  each  print  receiving  an 
prcffion  from  every  block.  This  mode  of  en- 
iving  is  called  chiaro*scuro,  and  was  dcHgn- 
to  rcprefent  the  drawings  of  the  old  mafters. 
On  wood  and  on  copper :  In  thefe  the  outline 
^ngi-aved  in  a  bold  dark  ftyle  upon  the  copper ; 
1  two  or  more  blocks  of  wood  are  fubftituted 
produce  the  darker  and  lighter  fliadows,  as  be- 
■e. 

•  To  EKGRI£VE.  V.  a.  [from  rrUve.]  To 
in ;  to  vex ;  to  aftidt ;  to  difcon folate — 

The  gnawing  tngutib,  and  (harp  jealoufy. 
Which  his  (ad  fpeech  infixed  in  my  breafty 

Rankled  fo  fofe,  and  fefter*d  inwardly. 
That  my  mgrie^tcd  mind  could  find  no  reft. 

Fairy  fueen» 
Aches,  and  hurts,  and  cordS)  do  engrirve  either 
wards  rain,  or  towards  froft.  Bacon*!  Nat*  Hi/f* 

•  To  ENGROSS.  V.  «.  Lfff?^,  French.]  x. 
o  thicken  ;  to  make  thicks — 

But  more  happy  he  than  wife, 
Of  that  fea*s  nature  did  him  not  avife  \ 
The  waves  thereof  fo  Clow  and  Quggiih  were, 
£ngroft*d  with  mud,  which  did  them  foul  a« 

griefe. 
That  every  Weighty  thing  they  did  upbear. 

Fairy  ^jften. 
.  To  encreafc  in  bulk.— Though  pillars,  by  chan- 
ding,  be  feemingly  etifroffed  to  our  fight,  yet 
icy  are  truly  weakened  in  thcmfelves.  fVotton^  3. 
'o  fatten  ;  to  plump  up. — 

Not  deeping,  to  entrofi  his  idle  body ; 
But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  foul. 

Sbake/p.  R.  III. 


with  honey : 
Wc  bring  it  to  the  hive  ;  and,  like  the  bees. 
Are  mui^er'd  for  our  pains  I  This  better  tafte 
Yield  his  engrojfinenu  to  the  dying  father. 

Sbakejp.  Hen.  IV. 
*— Thofe  held  their  immoderate  engroffments  of 
power  and  favour  by  no  other  tenure  than  pre- 
fumption.  S<wift. 

•  To  ENGUARD.  v.  a.  [from  guard.]  To 
prote^ ;  to  defend  ;  to  furround  as  guards.  Not 
ufed.— 

A  hundred  knights !  yes,  that  on  ev'ry  dream 
He  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  pow'rs. 
And  hold  our  lives  at  mercy.  Sbakefh,  K»  Lear* 
ENOUELEGUINGIT,  a  town  of^Aforocco. 
ENGUICHE',  in  heraldry,  is  faid  of  the  great 
mouth  of  a  hunting  horn,  when  its  rim  is  of  a 
different  colour  from  that  of  the  horn  itfclf. 

ENHALLOW,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Orkneys, 
between  Roufa  and  Pomona. 

ENHAM,  a  village  in  Hampfhire. 
•  To  ENHANCE,  v.  a.  [bauger,  enbauffer,  Fr.J 
I.  To  lift  up ;  to  raiie  on  high.    A  fenfe  now  ob- 
folute.— 

Both  of  them  high  at  once  their  hands  m- 
haiu*df 
And  both  at  once  their  huge  blows  down  did 
fway.  S^fir* 

s.  To  raifc ;  to  advance ;  to  heighten  in  price.— 
The  defire  of  money  is  every  wh^re  the  fame  :  its 
vent  varies  very  little,  but  as  it?  greater  fcarcity  ^« 
hances  its  price,  and  incrcafes  the  fcramble.  Locke* 
3.  To  raifc  in  cflcem. — What  is  it  but  the  expe- 
rience of  want  that  enhances  the  value  Of  plenty  i 
VEft, — The  remembrance  of  the  difficulties  wc 
now  underjro,  will  contribute  to  enhance  our  plea- 
.  To  feixc  in  the  groft ;  to  feixe  the'whole  of   fure.  Atterb,    4.  To  aggravate  ;  to  increafe  from 


ly  thing.-— 

If  thou  engrojeft  all  the  griefs  as  thine, 
Thou  robb'ft  me  of  a  moiety.  Shake/p. 

-Thofc  two  great  things  that  fo  engrofs  the  de- 
rcs  and  defigns  of  both  the  nobler  and  ignohler 
•rt  of  mankind,  are  to  be  found  in  religion ;  name- 
•  wifdom  and  pleafurc.  5©w/i>.— 

A  dog,  a  parrot,  or  an  ape. 
Or  fomc  worfe  brute  in  human  fhape, 
Engrofs  the  fancies  of  the  fair.  S^ifi* 

To  purchafe  the  whole  of  any  commodity  for 
le  lake  of  felling  at  a  high  price.  6.  To  copy  in 
large  hand. — 

Henr  is  th'  indidment  of  the  good  lord  Haf* 
tings, 
Which  in  a  fet  hand  fatrij  is  engrofs* d.  Sbakefh. 
A  clerk,  foredoom 'd  his  father's  foul  to  crols, 
Who  pens  a  ftanza  when  he  fhould  engrofs, 

•  ENGROSSER.  « .  /.  [from  engrofs,\  He  tbat 
Irchafics  large  quantities  of  any  commodity,  in 
tier  to  fell  it  at  a  high  price. — ^A  new  fort  of  ryi- 


bad  to  worfe. — To  btlievc  or  pretend  that  what- 
ever our  hearts  incite  is  the  will  of  God  within  us^ 
is  the  principle  of  villainy  that  hath  aded  in  the 
children  of  difobedience,  enhanced  and  improved 
with  drcumftances  of  greater  impudence  than  the 
mod  abominable  heathens  were  guilty  of.  Ham, 
— ^The  relation  which  thofe  children  bore  to  the 
priefthood,  contributed  to  enhance  their  guilt,  and 
incrcrifc  their  putjifhment.  Atterb. 

•  ENHANCEMENT,  n./.  (from  enhance,]  r. 
Enaeafc ;  augmentation  of  value. — Their  yearly 
rents  are  not  improved,  the  landlords  making  no 
lefs  gain  by  fines  than  by  enhancement  of  rents* 
Bacon,  a.  Aj;gTav.iti(m ;  increafe  of  ill. — Jocular 
flanders  have,  from  the  flightnefs  of  the  tempta- 
tion, an  enhancement  of  guilt.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue* 

ENHARMONIC,  in  mufic.  The  Greeks  had 
three  difFcient  fpccies  of  roulic  ;  the  DiaroNiCt 
the  CHROMATIC,  and  the  enharmonic.  This 
laft  was  eftecmcd  by  much  the  mo(t  agreeable 
and  powerful  of  the  three  ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
its  execution  rendered   its  duration  fhort,  and 


la^'-j,  or  foreftalkrs,  having  the  feeding  and  later  arlifts  were  upbraided  for  having  (acrificed 

pplying  this  numerous  body  of  workmen  in  the  it  to  their  indolence.     It  proceeded  upon  leffer 

lollcn  maoufadnres,  out  of  their  warehcufcs,  intervals  than  ciilKr  the  diatonic  or  chromatic; 

t  the  price  upon  the  poor  landholder.  Locke.  and  as  the  chromatic  f.inilone  is  ftill  lefs  than  the 

BNGROSSMENT.  n.f*  [from  engrofs.]  Ap-  diatonic,  the  entarmaMc  intervals  muft  have  con- 

iUlcd 
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fiftcd  of  that  fctnitonc  divided  into  parts  more 
minute.  In  Roufleau's  Mufical  Diaionary.  at 
the  article  En  HARMONiQUE,  the  reader  may  fee 
how  that  interval  was  found  in  the  tetrachords  of 
the  ancients.  It  is  not  eafy  for  modern  ears, 
inured  to  intervals  fo  widely  different,  to  imagine 
how  a  piece  of  mufic,  whofe  tranfitions  were  form- 
ed cither  chiefly  or  folely  upon  fuch  mmute  divi- 
fions.  could  have  fuch  wonderful  effcds ;  yet  the 
melody  of  fpcech,  which  rifes  or  falls  by  mtervaU 
ftill  more  minute  than  the  enharmonic,  when  pro- 
perly modulated  and  applied  with  tafte,  has  an 
j^onifhing  power  over  the  foul.  As  to  the  mo- 
dem  enbamionic  fyftem,  we  may  hkcwife  refer  the 
reader  to  the  famd  work  for  an  account  of  its  na- 
ture and  ufe  ;  though  he  will  find  it  accurately 
and  clearly  explained  by  D'Alcmbert. 

ENHYDRUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of 
fiderochita  or  cruftated  ferruginous  bodies^  form- 
ed in  large  and  moftly  empty  cafes,  inclolmg  a 
fmall  quantity  of  an  ac^ueous  fl"»^-  O^^.^^^^/f/ 
nus  there  are  only  two  tpecies :  i.  The  tbickjhelh 
tdenhydrm,  with  black,  reddilh  brown,  and  ycl. 
{o^S:  1.  The  /i./Vi/».r.>//.^  kind  with 
vellowifti  brown  and  purple  crufts ;  neither  ot 
which  ferments  with  aquafortis  or  gives  fire  with 

ENIAN,  anvcrof  England,4n  Cornwall,  which 
runs  into  the  Taroar,  near  Brownwally. 

ENICO,  a  town  of  Manlime  AuRna.  It  forms 
along  with  Lufiana,  Laverta,  and  Vallc  San  Do- 
naro,  one  of  the  Setti  Cqmmuni,  or  Seven 
Communes  of  Vicenza. 

Ci.V  ♦  ENIGMA,  n.  f.  [xntgma,  Lat.  mf*yf^'] 
A  riddle  ;  an  obfcure  cjueftion  ;  a  pofilion  cxprcf- 
fcd  in  remote  and  ambik,uou8  ternis.-- 

The  dark  enigma  will  allow 

A  meaning ;  which,  if  well  I  underftand, 

From  facrilege  will  free  the  god's  command. 

—A  cuftom  wM  amongft  the  ancient*  of  propofing 
an  a,igma  at  feftivab,  and  adjudging  a  reward  to 
him  that  folved  it.  Pope. 

(t.)  Enioma.    See  JEnigm*. 

-  tNIGMATICAL.  adj.  [from  enigma^  t. 
Obfcure;  ambiguouny  or  darkly  expre«e<l.— 
youraiifwer,  fir,  \,  enigmatical.  SI>/i'J)'-rf"'STf: 
leal  deliverie.  compiehend  ufeful  «"^"5^^^ 
being  raiftaken  by  liberal  expofitow  at  firft,  they 
have  been  mifunderftood  by  moft  fince.  Bro^«  s 
I'utt.  £rr.— Whilft  they  affe<ft  enigmatical  obfcu- 
rity,  they  pu/ale  the  readers  of  their  d.vulgedpro- 
ceffcs.  iqrfe.-Athenxus  gives  luftaDces  ot  the 
tnivnatical  propofitions  in  ufe  at  Athens,  and  of 
rt/forfeitur^  and  rewaixl.  upon  the  foIuUon  or 
non-folution.  Brcome't  Notes  m  the  OMO-  *• 
Cloudy,  obfcurcly  conceived  or  apprehended. 
-Faith  here  is  the  aflcnt  to  thofe  thin^  which 
come  to  us  by  hearing,  and  are  fo  bc'ieved  by  ad- 
herence, or  dark  enigmaticalV^<^\<Ai^y  but  here- 
after  are  fcen  or  knov»n  demonftraUvely.  Hem. 

•  ENIGMATICALLY,  adfo.  [from  emgmaji 
m  a  fenfe  different  from  that  which  the  words  m 
their  femiliar  acceptation  imply.— Homer  fpeak* 
j)SL*.>«//r.  and  intends  that  thefe  monfters  «rc 
merely  the  creation  of  poetnr.BrM;^-?. 

•  ENICMATIST.  n.J.  [from  emgma.^    One 

Who  aeals  in  ebfcure  and  amtrigugm  matter*  j  a 
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maker  of  rlddlev— That  I  mar  deal  more  ttp> 
oufly  with  my  reader  than  the  aboveffiemiod 
en'tgmatijl  hasdonCKl  ^^^  prefent  him  wHhikcy 
to  my  riddle.  Addi/on's  fFbig  Examin^uus, 

•  r©  ENJOIN,  v.  a.  [mjoiMdrr,  Fr.)  To  6- 
rcA ;  to  order ;  to  prcfcribc.  It  is  more  aatfexi- 
tativ?  than  dircdf  and  lets  impcnous  thaa  c» 
mand*-^ 

To  (atisfy.  the  good  okl  man, 
I  would  .bend  under  any  heavy  weight 
That  he'll  enjoin  me  to.  SAaitJj^.  Mad  Mu 
—Monks  and  philofophcrs,  and  fuch  as  do  as- 
tinually  enjoin  themfelves.  B(uo9u  It  ciwIaTO-a 
to  fecurc  every  man's  i.otercft,  by  enjoiakg  t^ 
truth  and  fidelity  be  inviolably  preferred,  L^k. 

•  ENJOINER.  «./.  Ifiona  enjmm.]  Ok  wiw 
gives  injundion. .  DiS. 


•  ENJOINMENT.  «.  A  [from  em^m.]  Dstc- 
tion  ;  command.— Critical  trial  ihouW  be  nade^ 
publick  cnjoimnent^  whereby  dcterm'mation  e^ 
be  fettled  beyond  debate.  Broovm^s  rtdg.  In, 

(i.)*  To  ENJOY.  V.  a.  [fomr,  ef^wrJt.]L 
To  feel  or  perceive  with  pleafurc ;  to  hate  ape- 
fing  Urnfc  of ;  to  be  delighted  with.— 

I  could  enjo;  the  pangs  of  death, 

And  fmile  in  agony.  ^AddifmsC^ 

«.  To  obtain  poflcttion  or  fruition  or.— Edwil 
the  faiHt,  in  whom  it  pleafed  God.  nghicoeiC*. 
juft,  to  let  England  fee  what  a  bleffing  fio  atd^ 
quity  would  not  fuffer  it  to  tnjoy.  Honker.— 
He,  who,  to  enjn 

Plato's  clyfium,  leap'd  iiito  the  tea, 

Cleombrotus.  Muton  i  P»r.  W 

3.  To  pleafe ;  to  gladden  ;  to  cxhilerate ;  to  gW; 
to  delight.  This  fenfe  is  ufual  with  the  re^r-- 
cal  pionoun,  and  is  derived  from  enjoidr^^ 
turcR  are  made  to  enjoy  therfelves,  a*  w^»*«* 
ferve  us.  Moore  againjl  ^rAri/w.— Wteo  a »» 
(hall,  with  a  fobcr,  fcdate,  diabolical  rMCOOr,  .w£ 
upon  and  enjoy  himfelf  in  the  fight  of  h»  m^ 
hour's  fin  and  ihame,  can  he  plead  the  cap- 
tion of  any  appetite  in  nature  ?  South, 

(a.)  ♦  To  Enjoy,  t;  «.   To  live  in  happffics-- 
Then  1  Ihall  be  no  more! 

And  Adam,  wedded  to  another  E^ 

Shall  live  with  her  enjoying^  I  extmd.     »^ 

•  ENJOYER.  »./.  [from  injoy.\  One  thai  ^ 
fruition  or  poflTeflion.  DiS.  «,,£,«.. 

•  ENJOYMENT.  «./.  [from  enjoy.]  m^ 
happinrf-i ;  fruition.  His  hopes  and  cxpcOas^ 
are  bi?pcr  than  his  enjoyments.  Ttlktfin* 

ENIS,  a  village  near  Penryn,  ComwaU. 

ENISCRENE,  a  village  of  IrclaDd,  ifl  »5* 
countv,  132  miles  from  Dublin. 

ENISEI,  a  river  of  Ruffian  Siberia. 

EN  EISEISK,  alargeandpopulousfof^ftfd^^ 
of  Ruffian  Siberia,  in  the  governmwt  ot  Ij^ 
on  the  Enifei,  400  miles  ENE.of  Kohvan,^  »j^ 
£NE  of  Pcteriburgh.  Lon.  X09.  36.  fc. «  ^«^ 
Lat.  58.  i6.  N.  ^ .   ^^. 

ENISKEON,  a  village  of  Ireland  m  Coct 

ENISTON  Head,  a  noted  promooUMTflii^ 
land,  in  Donegal.  Lon.  8.  40-  W-  ^^^'^% 

ENIX,  a  town  of  Spam  in  Granada,  8^^ 
W.  of  Almeria.  ^  .  ^^ 

ENIXUM,  among  chemifts,  »^S!l:  o^ 
(alt,  generated  of  an  acid  and  >°.  j?^J?l, 

ENKHVSfiN,  awwaiathciltodrf*^ 
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ENKHUYSfeN.    Sec  Euchuysfk. 

ENKIMACOODY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  KU- 
tennjr*  Leinftcr. 

•  To  ENKINDLE,   v.  a.    [from  kinJIe.]    i. 
Vo  fct  on  fire ;  to  inflame ;  to  put  in  a  flame.— 
Edmund,  eniiridle  all  the  fparks  of  nature 

To  quit  this  horrid  a<fl.  SboM^f*  King  Lear.' 

.  To   rouie  paifions;  to  fet  the  foul  into  a 
lame. — 

Yonr  hand 

Gave  flgn  for  me  to  leave  you  :  fo  1  did| 

Fearing  to  ftrengthen  that  impatitncc, 

Which  feem^d  too  much  inkindled.  Shake/. 
.  To  incite  to  any  aft  or  hope.— 

Do  you  not  hope  your  children  (hall  be  kingSi 

When  thofc  who  gave  the  thane  of  Cawder  to 
me. 

Promised  no  lefs  to  them  ? 

*-^ — That,  truftcd  home. 

Might  yet  enkindle  you  uoto  the  crown.  Sbakef. 

ENKIOPIKG.    SceEKDKiop(NC. 

ENKFRCH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
|f  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  ci-devant  county  of 
►ponhcim  ;  at  prefent  ^nexed  to  the  French  rc- 
mWic,  and  included  in  the  department  pf  the 
Ihine  and  Mofcllc. 

(!.)•  To  ENLARGE,  v.  a.  [eniargir,  French.] 
.  To  make  greater  in  quantity  or  appearance* — 
The  wall,  in  luftrc  and  efled  like  glafs. 

Which  o'er  each  ohjed  calling  various  dyes, 

Enlargtrj  fome,  and  others  rtultiplieft.  Po^. 
I.  To  encreafe  any  thing  in  magnitude ;  to  ex- 
end  — Where  there  is  fomething  both  lading  and 
larce,  and  fo  valtjable  to  be  hoarded  tip,  there 
nen  will  not  be  apt  to  enlarge  their  pofltflions  of 
and.  Locke,  3.  To  encreafe  by  reprc1et*tation  ;  to 
na>rn!ry ;  taexaggeratc.  4.  Todilate ;  to  expand.— 
J  yc  Corinthians,  our  mouth  is  open  unto  you,  our 
jeart  \%  erl^ir^ed.  2  C&r.v'u  11.  5.  TO  fet  frcC 
rom  limitation.— Though  flic  appear  honell  to 
ne,  yet  at  other  places  ihe  enlar^i'th  her  mirth  (b 
ar,  that  there  is  Ihrewd  court rn<5lion  madeof  hefi 
ibakef,  Mrrrj  fHvej  of  IVmdfor.  6.  To  extend 
o  more  purpofes  or  ufcs.— It  hath  erown  from 
10  other  root  than  only  a  defire  to /"^Ajr^^  the  ne* 
:eflary  ufe  of  the  word  of  God,  which  dcfire  hath 
begotten  an  errour,  enlarging  it  farther  thaa 
oundnefs  of  truth  will  bear.  Hooker,  7.  To  am- 
plify ;  to  aggrandife.— Thii  is  that  fcicdce  which 
would  truly  enlarge  mens  minds,  were  it  ftudied. 
locke, — Could  the  mind,  as  in  number,  come  to 
o  fmall  a  part  of  extenfion  or  duration  as  excluded 
livifibility,  th^t  would  be  the  indivifible  unit,  or 
dca ;  by  repetition  of  which  it  Would  make  its 
nore  enlarged  ideas  of  exlcnfion  and  duration 
locke,  Z,  To  rcleafc  from  confinement.— 
Enlarge  the  man  committed  yefterday. 

That  raii'd  againft  our  pcrfon,  Sbakef,  Henf^  F* 
I.  To  diffufr  in  eloouence. — They  «i.Wf^/i/ thcm- 
clvcs  upon  this  fubjeA  with  all  the  invidious  in- 
inuations  they  could  dev ife.  Clarendon. 

U  )  •  To  EsiLAROE.  V.  n,  I.  To  expatiate; 
o  fpeak  in  many  words.—Thcy  appointed  the 
'.ancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  enforce  upon  any 
n  thofc  particulars.  Cla^tndon.^Tins  is  a  thtmc 
o  unpleifant,  I  delight  nH  to  enlarge  on  it ;  ra. 
her  wi(h  the  menaory  of  it  were  extind.  Dttay 
/  ^'^//.    a.  To-  be  further  cxtcDdcd.— The  ca- 
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liphs  obtained  a  mighty  empire,  which  was  ffl  i 
fair  way  to  have  enlarged^  until  tkey  fell  oat  a-* 
mong  thcmfelvea.  Raleigb*j  EJfajs. 

♦  ENLARGEMENT.  «./.  [hmi  tnlerge:\ 
t,  Encreafe ;  augmentation  j  farther  extenfion.-^ 
The  king  aften^rards  enlarged  the  cpnftant  obedi- 
ence of  the  city  with  ra/ar^^/n^/i/ both  of  liberties 
and  of  revenues.  Hay  ward, —  ' 

The  ocean,  which  fo  long  our  hopes  confin'(j| 
Could  give  no  limits  to  his  vader  mind : 
Our  bounds  enlargement  was  his  latelt  tofl^ 
Nor  hath  he  left  us  pris'ners  to  otir  ifle. 

Waller. 
--There  hevcf  were  any  iflands,  or  other  con^^ 
derabie  parcels  of  land,  amaffed  or  heaped  up  \ 
nor  any  enlargement^  or  addition  of  eartn,  made 
to  the  continent  b^  the  mud  that  is  corned  down 
into  the  fea  by  rivers.  fFood<u/ard,-»Tht  com- 
mons in  Rome  generally  purfued  the  enlargement 
of  their  power  by  more  fct  quarrels  of  one  entire 
aflcmbly  againft  another.  5^//;.-^Thc  Greek 
tongde  received  nxany  enlargementj  between  the 
time  of  Homer  and  that  of  Plutarch.  Swift.  %$ 
Releafe  from  Confinement  or  fervitude.— 
Lieutenant, 
At  our  enlargement  what  are  thy  dac  fees  ?  ' 
Shake/.  Henrj  VL 
—If  thou  holdeft  thy  peace  at  the  time,  then  (ball 
their  enlargement  and  deliverance  arife  to  the  Je>v5 
from  another  place.  EJlber^  iv.  14.  3,  Magnify- 
ing reprefentatioii. — 

And  all  who  told  it,  added  fomething  new ; 
And  all  who  beard  it,  made  enlargements  too* 

Popes 
4,  Expati-iting  fpeech  j  copious  difcourfe. — He 
concluded  with  an  enlargement  upon  the  vices  and 
corruptions  which  were  got  into  the  army.  Cla-* 
rendonx 

♦  ENLARGER.  n, /,  {ixom  enlarge. \  Ampli- 
fier; oncthat  eacreifes  or  dilates  any  thing.—' 
We  (hall  not  contentioulTy  rejoin,  but  confer 
what  i»  in  us  unto  his  name  and  honour,  readv 
to  be  fjvallowcd  in  any  worthy  enlarger".  Brovfn  i* 
itul^ar   ErfoUrj, 

•  To  EN'LIGHT.  -u,  a.  {ftom  light.]  Toillu- 
min^e :  to  fupply  with  light ;  to  enlighten.— 

Wit  from  the  firft  bas  flionc  on  ages  paft, 
Enlights  the  prefent,  and  ihall  warm  the  bft. 

P9p<4 

*  To  ENLIGHTEN.  1/.  a.  [from  light.}  i. 
To  illuminate ;  to  fupply  with  light.— Ood  will 
enlighten  my  darkncfs.  P/alms,~^\sX.ht  fun  (hineth 
to  the  whole  world,  fo  there  is  no  faith  but  thig 
one  puWifhed,  the  bnghtnefs  whereof  mud  r«- 
ligbten  all  thit  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truths  Hook:r.  a.  To  quicken  in  the  faculty  of 
vifion^ — His  eyes  were  enlightened,  Sam,-^^ 

Love  never  fails  to  mafler  what  he  finds ; 
The  fool  enlightenj,  and  tht  wife  be  blinds. 

3*  To  mftruit ;  to  fumifh  with  encreafe  of  k no w- 
Ictlge*— This  dacVinj  is  fo  agreeable  to  reafon, 
that  we  meet  with  it  in  the  writings  of  the  en* 
lightened  heathens.  3j*ecltitor,^—*Tk$  he  who  /«- 
lightens  our  underftanding,  corrals  our  wills,  and 
enables  us  to  fubdue  our  aflfe^Stions  to  the  law  of 
God.  Rig.Tj,  4*  To  cheer;  to  exhilarate;  to 
eladdcn*    5.  To  illuminate  wUh  4iYtnc,kuow- 
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fedge. — Thofc  who  were  once  enH^bteittd.   He- 
brews* 

•  ENLTGHTENER.  »./.  {horn  enlighten.'] 
1.  mummator ;  one  that  gives  light— 

O,  fcnt  from  hcav'n, 
BnUgbt'ner  of  mj  darkneft  !  gracious  things 
Thou  haft  revealed.  -Hilton^s  Par.  Lofi. 

i,  Inlhudor. 

•  To  ENLINK.  v.  a.  [from  link,]  To  chain 
*to  5  to  connedl. — 

Enlinkt  to  waite  and  defolatton. 

Shake/.  Henry  V. 

•  To  ENLIVEN.  V.  II.-  [from  life,  live.]  i. 
To  make  quick ;  to  make  alive ;  to  animate,  a. 
To  make  vigorous  or  adive.— 

Tbefc  great  orbs  thus  radically  bright* 
Primitive  founts  and  origins  of  light, 
Enli'ven  worlds  denied  td  human  fight.    PnV. 

•»In  a  glafs-houfe  the  workmen  often  fling  in  a 

fmall  quantity  of  frcfl^  coals,  which  feems  to  dif- 

turb  the  fire,  but  very  much  enlifuens  it.  Swift. 

3,  To  make  fprlghtly  or  vivacious.    4.  To  make 

gay  or  cheerfiil  in  appearance. 

^  ENLIVENER.  ».  /.    (fronn  enliven.]    That 

which  animates ;  that  which  puts  in  motion ;  that 

wbicb  invigorates.—   - 

But  fire,  iW  enHvener  of  t^e  generaTframb^ 
Is  one,  its  operation  ftill  the  fame  : 
Its  principle  is  in  itielf ;  while  ours 
Works,  as  confederates  war,   with  mingled 
pow'rs.  Dryden. 

•  To  ENLUMINE.  v.  a.  [enluminer^  French.] 
To  illumine  ;  to  illutniiiate  y  to  enligbten.r  Not 
i»  ufe.— 

For  having  yet,  in  his*  deduced  fpflghtr 
Some  fparks  remaining  of  that  heav'nly  fire. 

He  is  enluminU  with  that  goodly  light. 
Unto  like  goodly  fembl'ancc  to  afpire.  Spenfer. 
ENMANCHE',  in  heraldry^  »frora  mancbe^  Fr. 
i.  e.  a  fleevc,)  is  when  lihes  aie  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  chief  to  the  fides, 
to  about  half  the  breadth  of  the  chief;  fignifying 
fleeved,  or  refcmbling  a  flccve. 

•  To  ENMARBLE.  v.  a.  [from  marble.]  To 
turn  to  marble ;  to  harden.    Obfolete. — 

Their  dying  to  delay. 
Thou  do'ft  enmarble  the  proud  heart  of  her, 
Whofe  love  before  their  life  they  do  prefer. 

Spen/er. 

•  To  ENMESH,  v.  a.  [from  m^.]  To  net ; 
to  entangfc ;  to  intrap. — 

So  will  I  tnm  her  virtue  into  pitch  ; 
And  out  of  her  own  goodnefs  make  the  net 
That  fhall  enmejh  them  all.         Shake/.  Othello. 

•  ENMITY,  tr.  /.  [from  enemy ;  as  if  enemity^ 
hiMmity.]  i.  Unfiicndly  difpofition  ;  njalevolcnce  ; 

*:fverli on.— -Their  beir.g  forced  to  their  hooks,  in 
an  -r^ge  at  enmiiy  with  all  icftraint,  lia?  been  the  * 
reaVon  why  many  have  hated  books.  Locke,    a. 
j;:oDtniiiety  of  intcrefts  or  inclinations;  mutual 
'itaallKriity. — 

They  fhsU  within  this  hour, 
;    On  a  di(re.nfion  of  a  doit,  break  out 

In.  hilterefi  mnuty.  Shake/.  C^riolantu* 

Between  thcc  and  the  woman  1  will  put 
Enmity^  and  between  thine  and  her  feed  : 
tier  feed  (hall  bruifc  thy  bead,  thou  bruife  his 
hc«l.  Milton. 
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— How  far  thefe  controverfiet,  and  appGerisy* 
mitifs  of  thofe  glorious  creatures,  may  becznH 
is  not  my  bufinefs  to  (hew  or  determine.  Dr^i 
Juvenal^  Dedication.  %.  State  of  oppofilwc- 
Know  ye  not  that  the  fnend(h!p  of  the  mM't 
enmity  with  God  ?  Jam.  iv.  4. — You  muft  trsly 
be  convinced,  that  every  (in  you  commit  lets  m 
at'  enmity  with  heaven,  and  will,  if  iMSt  forfiha, 
render  you  incapable  of  it.  Wakens  Preparatm 
for  Death.  4. '  Malice ;  mifchievotts  attcmjAs.- 
I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  chafe 

To*  wage  againft  the  enmity  o'  th'  ah".  Sk-^. 
—He  who  performs  his  duty  in  a  ftation  dlpvL 
power,  mufl  needs  incur  the  utter  enmitjdeir 
ny,  and  the  high  difpleafure  of  m<»re.  Atternrj. 

ENMORE,  a  village  in  Somerfctihirc,  k» 
Bridge  water. 

ENNA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  S6- 
ly,  fituated  on  an  eminence  SC  of  the  Qry^; 
called  the  centre  of  Sicily.  It  was  funoos  foj 
(acred  grove,  in  which  the  rape  of  Pinofinpiat «» 
fabled  to  have  happened  ;  for  a  temple  erf  Ore, 
thence  fumamed  Ennxa^  and  Bn'^enjb ;  and  « 
fine  fprings,  whence  the  name-  Bochart. 

ENNEADECATERIDES,  [from  1—, » 
and  kks,  ten,]  a  revolution  of  19  years. 

(1.)  •  ENNEAGON.  «./.  [««.aDd»-.l 
A  figure  of  nine  angles. 

(a.)  ENNEAGOif,  in  geometry,  a  polygon  viii 
nine  fides.    See  Polygon.  , 

ENNEAHEDRTA,  in  natural  hiftorjr,  a  ftea  , 
of  coluninar,  cryftalliform,  and  douWe-po^  j 
(^ars,  compofed  of  a  trigonal  column,  tcrmaurf 
aft  each'  end  by  a  trigonal  pyramid.  Of  tfe  f»* 
BUS  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  di(tiDgui(hed  by ^ 
fength  or  fhortnefs  of  the  column  and  pyr^^*. 
none  of  which  give  fire  with  fteel,  butaUoTt^ 
ferment  with  aquafortis.    Sec  Spar. 

ENNEANDRIA,  in  l>otnny,  [from  «««  ^ 
and  «fif»,  a  man,]  the  9th  clafs  in  linn^as'sfcv 
«al  fyfkera,  confiding  of  plants  which  bwe  kt- 
maphrodite  Bowers  with  9  (tamina  or  auk  et- 
gans.    See  Botaky,  Tndex., 

•  ENNEATICAL.  adf.  [tm*.]  Esk^'^ 
days,  are  every  ninth  day  of  a  ticknefs ;  and  rw 
atieal years,  every  ninth  year  of  one's  life. 

ENNEBACKa,  a  town  of  Norway,  t^ET-fl 
SE.  of  Chriftiania. 

ENNEL,  Lough,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  is  ^ 
Meath,  »  miles  S.  of  Mullinjjar. 

ENNERDALE,  a  diftria  in  CumbcrlaB<i 

ENNERIS,  in  ancient  (hip  building,  a  f=^ 
with  9  tires  of  oars. 

ENNEZAT,  a  fowir  of  France,  in  the  if^ 
ment  of  Puy  de  Dome. 

ENNIS,  or  Clare,  the  capital  of  ClarccDO?^ 
in  Ir/eland.  See  Clare,  N^^'g.  It  is  rii  t  a 
SW.  of  DubKn.    Lon.  9.  o.  W.  Lat.  5*.  4*-  ^• 

ENNISCORTHY,  a  market  town  of  Ir^^'. 
in  Wexford,  Leinfter  ^  59  miles  S.  of  Dubto.  l^'* 
6.^6,  W.  Lat.  51. 15.  N. 

ENNISFALLEN,  an  ifland  of  Ireland,  is  Kr 
ry,  Munfter,  a  luxuriant  and  beautiful  iflc  fe  ^ 
larney  Lake,  where  travellers  generally  dfflc»  ^ 
a  fort  of  hall,  fitted  out  by  the  proprietor*  *^  ^* 
one'of  the  aifles  belonging  to  an  andcat  ^i 
now  in  ruins. 

ENNKKERRIES,  two  Uhndi  of  Ireiac^J*  ^ 
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Klmurry  Bay,  6  miles  off  the  coaft  of  Clare  con- 
y.     Lon.  9.  35.  W.  Lat  5a.  40.  N. 

■ENNISKERRY  a  vilUgc  of  Ireland,  in  Wick- 
D\v,  to  miles  from  Dublin. 
ENNISKILLEN.  See  Inniskillem. 
ENNIUS,  Quintus,  an  ancient  Latin  poet, 
»om  at  Kudii,  a  town  in  Calabria.  He  came 
Irft  to  Rome  when  M.  Fortius  Cato  was  queftor, 
vhom  he  had  inftru^ed  in  the  Greek  language  in 
Urdinia ;  and  by  his  genius  and  behaviour  he 
;ain6d  the  efteem  of  the  moft  eminent  perfons  in 
he  city.  According  to  Horace,  Ennius  never 
ipplieid  himfelf  to  writing  till  tw  drank  freely 
)f  wine*  Hence  he  contrived  the  gout,  pf 
vhich  he  died,  A.  A.  C.  ^.  He  was  interred  in 
icipio's  iepalchre^  who  had  a  great  efteem  for 
nm,  and  cauled  a  ftatue  to  be  ere^ed  to  him  u- 
x)n  his  monument*  He  endeavoured  to  intro- 
iuce  the  treafures  of  the  Greek  tongue  among 
:hc  Latins,  and  was  the  firft  among  the  Romans 
kvho  made  ufe  of  heroic  veries.  He  wrote  the 
Annals  of  Rjome ;  he  tranflated  fcveral  tragedies 
\ron\  the  Greek,  and  wrote  others,  befides  fevc- 
ya\  comedies.  We  hive  ooly  ibme  fragments  of 
bis  works,  which  wtre  ftrft  a>lledlcd  by  the  two 
Stephens,  and  afttrwards  publilhed  at  Naples, 
with  a  learned  commentary,  by  Jtrrom  Columna, 
in  4to,  1590;  and  reprinted  at  Amfterdam  in 
1707,  4to,  with  additions  by  Heflclius, 

•  To  ENNOBLE.,   -v.  a.    [ennomr,  French.] 
«.  To  raifc  from  commonalty  to  nobiKty.-— 
Many  fair  promotions 
Are  given  daily  to  ennoble  thofc, 
That  fcarcc  fome  tw©  days  lince  were  worth  a 
«oble.  Shake/, 

».  To  dignify^  to  aggrandife*;  to  exalt ;  to  raife. 
— God  raifed  up  the  fpirit  of  this  jercat  perfon, 
and  ennobled  bis  courage  and  condu^  with  the  en- 
tire overthrow  of  this  mighty  hoft.  South. — 

What  can  ennoble  fots,  or  fl-^ves,  or  cowards  ? 
Alas  !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  I;ioward8. 

Po}e. 
3.  To  elevate ;  to  magnify. — 

None  fo  lovely,  fweet  and  fair, 
•Or  do  more  ennoble  love.  Waller, 

4.T0  make  famous  or  llluftrious.— T-hcSpaniaids 
could  not  as  invaders  iand  in  Ireland,  but  only 
ennobled  fome  of  the  coafts  thereof  with  fliip- 
wrecks.  Bacon. 

*  ENNOBLEMENT.   «.  /.    [from  ennoble.^ 
X.  The  aft  of  railing  to  the  rank  of  nobility .-^Hc 
added,  during  parliament,  to  his  former  C4"ea- 
tions,  the  ennoblement  •r  ad'vancement  in  nobility 
of  a  few  others.   Bacon,    a.  Exaltation ;  eleva- 
tion 5  dignity. — ^Thc  eternal  wifdom  enriched  us 
with  all  ennoblements^  fuitablc  to  the  noeaftires  of 
an  unftraitened  goodnefs.  GlanvUle. 
ENNON.    SceBEN-HiMNOM, 
ENNUJ,  «./.   A  French  word  alrooft  natn- 
wlizcd,  and  one  of  the  few  which  the  Englifli 
woguage  fccms  really  to  ftand  in  need  of.    (Sec 
Ci-DivANT,  and  English  Laiiouaoi»  PreJL 
P».gc  673.  col.  a.  and  674.  col.  1.)  In  the  original 
H  IS  ufed  to  fignify  wearine/jf  iftavhteft,  or  tire- 
/^"f^ne/s ;  ilfo  »vexathnt  trtubUf  Jorrov9^  or  dif* 
9vUt.    In  Englifli  it  is  ufed  only  to  exprefs  that 
wUA  ftau  Ml  infiptdity  and  iwaiTity  of  body 
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and  mind,  with  which  ptopk  in  high  life  are  ^ 
ten  tormented,  at  thofe  intervals  of  habitual  diffi- 
pation,  which  lie  heavy  upon  them,  when,  having 
no  objedt  that  immediately  interclls  their  paiOons* 
they  feel  themfelves  totally  at  a  lofs  how  to  em- 
ploy, or,  as  the  fafliionable  worid  cxpcefs  it,  to  kid 
their /i;ii^;  and  who,  of  confequencefpenditin  drow- 
fy  yawnings,  till  the  hour  of  diffipation  or  riot  re- 
turns. In  a  word,  Ennm  is  a  dilbafe  of  the  mind« 
wherein  the  body  is  alfo  in  fome  degree  affededL 
produced  by  continued  habits  of  indolence,  lux- 
ury and  difupation,  or  frivolous  amufement,  and 
which  greatly  detracts  from  tbeiiappinefs  of  thofe, 
who,  if  they  were  to  employ  the  gifts  of  fortune 
in  a  more  rational  manner,  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  fiH  up  every  moment  of  life,  in  the  ' 
pureft  and  moft  perfe^  happinefs  that  the  prcfent 
ftaite  of  human  nature  affords,  by  enjoying  felicity ' 
themfelves  and  difpenling  it  to  all  around  them. ; 
ENO,  or  En  OS,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Romania,  aS  miles  NW.  of  Gallipoli,  and  125 
W.  of  Conftantinople.  Lon.  26.  15.  £.  Lat^4o. 
46.  N. 

(1.)  ENOCH,  [T3n,  Heb.  /.  e.  dedicated.]  the 
fon  of  Cain,  in  honour  of  whom 

(a.)  Enoch,  the  firfl  city  taken  notice  of  in 
fcriptuce,  was  fo  called  by  Cain,  who  built  it.* 
It^vas  fituated  E.  of  Eden.  Gen.  iv.  17. 

(.•?.)  Enoch,  the  fon  of  Jarcd  and  father  of  Mc- 
thurrlah,wasboiQ  A.M*  6^.  Atthe  ageof  65  he  be- 
^at  Methufelah,  and  lived  3 00  years  after, and  had  fe- 
veral  fons  and  daughters.  Enoch  walked  with  Qod| 
and  after  that  he  tad  lived  365  years,  "  he  was 
riot,  for  God  took  him."  Some  conftrue  thefc 
laft  words,  as  if  they  intimated  that  Enoch  died 
a  natural  death,  %ecaufe  in  reality  he  lived  not 
near  fo  long  as  the  other  |iatriarchs  of  thofc  times ; 
^  if  God,  to  fccure  him  fron?  corruption,  had 
taken  him  car>y  out  of  this  worid.  JBut  the  gene- 
rality of  the  fathers  and  conwnentators  aflert  that 
he  died  not,  but  was  translated  out  of  the  fi^ht 
of  men,  as  Elijah  was.  The  apoftle  Paul  fhowt 
very  clearly  that  Enoch  iras  tranflated,  and  did 
«ot  fee  death.  Heb.  xi.  5.  The  eaftern  people, 
who  call  Enoch  Edr'u^  t)elievc  that  he  received 
from  God  the  gift  of  wifdom  and  knowledge ;  and 
that  God  fcnt  him  30  volumes  from  heaven,  filled 
with  all  the  fccrets  of  the  moft  myfterious  fcl- 
eoccs.  The  Kabbins  maintain,  that  when  Enoch 
was  tranflated  to  hcarcn,  he  was  admitted  intp 
the  number  of  the  angels,  and  is  the  perfon  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  name  of  MUbael. 

(4.)  Enoch,  th«  rRO»««<y  or,  an  apocry- 
phal book)  afcribed  to  Enoch.  The  apoftlejude 
(ver.  14, 15.)  <nte8  a  parage  frw«  the  book  of  B- 
noch,  which  has  very  much  cxerctfed  interpreters* 
The  queftion  is,  whether  the  apoftle  ^Qok  this  paf- 
£ge  out  of  any  particular  book  wrhten  by  Enoch, 
which  miditbeextantinthefirftagesof  thechurfii  ? « 
whether  he  rcccircd  it  by  tradition  ?  or  laftly,  by 
Ibme  particular  revelation  ?  It  is  thought  prob^ 
ble,  that  he  read  it  in  the  book  alcribed  to  Enoclit 
which,  though  apocryphal,  might  contain  feveral 
truths  that  St  Jude,  who  was  favt>ured  with  a 
fupurnatural  degree  ofunderftanding,  might  make 
u(e  of  to  the  edification  of  the  faithfiil.  1  he  an- 
cients greatly  cftecmed  this  work*  Tertullian  cx^ 
Hxxx  %  prcflet 
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preflVi  his  cpncrm.  that  it  was  not  gf  ncrally  re- 
ceived. That  fAtncr,  on  the  authority  of  this 
book,  deduces  the  ongi^ul  of  idohtry,  aftrolopy, 
and  unlawful  arts,  from  the  revolted  angels,  who 
rnairied  with  the  daughters  of  men.  St  AugufVin 
flHt»ws,  indctd,  that  tnoch  wrote  foonething  di- 
vine, bccaufc  he  is  cited  by  St  Jude ;  But  he  Ciys, 
it  waii  not  without  reafon  that  this  book  was  not 
Infcrted  in  the  canon,  which  was  prcfcrved  in  the 
trmple  at  Jerufalem.  This  father  fufficiently  in- 
finuatee,  that  the  authority  of  (his  book  is  doubt- 
ful, and  that  it  cannot  be  proved  that  it  was  real- 
ly written  by  Enoch.  Indeed  the  account  it  gives 
of  giants  engendered  by  angelu,  and  not  by  men, 
^a6  manifeftly  the  air  oF  a  fable,  and  the  moll  ju 
dicious  critips  believe  it  ought  not  to  be  afcribed 
to  Enoch,  This  book  lay  a  long  time  buried  in 
darknefs,  till  the  learned  Jofeph  Scaliger  recover- 
ed a  part  of  it.  $caliger,  VoflTus,  and  other  • 
learned  men,  attribute  this  work  to  one  of  thofe 
Jews  yfho  IJvpd  between  the  time  of  the  Babylon- 
ifli  captivity  and  that  of  Jcfus  Chpft,  Othris  arc 
of  opmion,  that  it  was  written  after  the  rife  and. 
t^ftabli(hmcnt  of  Chriftiantty,  by  one  of  thofe  fa- 
natips  with  whom  the  primitive  church  was  filled^ 
%vho  made  a  ridiculous  mixture  of  the  Platonic 
phitofophv  and  the  Chriftian  divinity. 

*  ENODA TION.  «.  /  [enoJatioy  Latin.]  i. 
The  aft  of  unt^nng  a  knot.  a.  Solution  of  a  dif- 
^culty.  Di3.    •    • 

^NOLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
)Lavora ;  4jrniles  N.  of  Fundi. 

ENOmTEKIS,  a  town  of  Swedifh  ^pUnd, 
150  miles  N.  of  Tomea.' 

•  EI^ORMITY.  o./.  [hom  erufrmouj.]  i.  Dc- 
viation  from  rule;  irregularity.*  a.  Deviation 
from  right;  depravity;  corruption. — We  fhall 
fpeak  of  the  particiiLir  abufes  and  enormitiex  of 
fte  goverpnirnt,  Spenfer**  State  of  Ireland. — That 
this  law  will  be  always  fu0icient  to  bridle  or  re- 
train enQrrrfitjp  nO  Man  can  warrant.  Hocker.-^ 
There  are  many  litt)c  enormitiej  in  the  world, 
)vhlcfa  our  preachers  would  be  very  glad  to  ice 
Tcmoved  ;  owl  ait  the  fame  time  dare  not  meddle 
with  themi  for  fear  of  betraying  the  dignity  of  the 
pulpit.  Aidlfcifi  Guardian.  3*  Atrocious  crime ; 
flagitious  villany  J  cwmes  exceeding  the  common 
hieafare.  In  this  fenfe  it  has  a  plural.— It  is  not 
;i  bare  ^pculation  that  kings  may  run  into  eno-^ 

?ut'ies  I  the  pra^ice  may  be  proved  by  example. 
twifi. 

(l.)*pNbRMOUS.  ^/Jf.  [enormh,  l^i,]  i. 
Irregular ;  out  of  r)ilc ;  not  regulated  by  any  ftatcd 
ineaSrure.-r- 

W^lowingi  unwcildy,  enormous  i];l  their  gait. 

:  r   :  -  •.'  •    ^f!/ton. 

^ature  here 

tVanton'^,  as  in  her  prime ;  and  play'd  at  will 

Htr Virgin  fanciet,  pouring  fqvlh  more  fwceis. 

Wild  above  rpie,  or  art,  tnormous  %lif8 : 

•',       '     [     /  '    '        •-         Milton. 

%,  Exairfive  beyond  the  Umits-of  a  regular  Rgure. 
jr-Thc  cnormws  par^'  of  the  light  m  the  circum- 
ference of  every  lycid  point,  ou^tht  to  bp  Ufs  dif- 
cemiWe  in  Ihorter  tctcfcopes  than  in  longer,  bd- 
caiife  the  porter  tranfm it  lefs  %lit  to  the  eye. 
N^JftorfiP^cf^t.    a.  Difordered-  confufcd,— 


I  fhall  find  lime 
From  this  enormoiu  ftate,  and  feek  to  gl« 
Loifes  their  remedies.  Sbakef.  Kimg  Lv. 

4.  Wicked  beyond  the  common  meafarc  5.£x* 
breeding  in  bulk  the  common  meafincs:  alv^ 
ufcd  with  fome  degree  of  diflikc*  01  bofror,  a 
wonder. — 

A  giant  (hcpherd  here  hit  flock  maJntaiM, 
par  from  the  reft,  and  folitary  reigns, 
A  form  enormous  /  far  unlike  the  race 
Of  human  birth,  in  ftature,  or  in  ^icc. 

P^'s  Oi^. 

(%.)  EllOaMOUS    DAMAGE*     [UJs  exmmUy^  is 

the  ci-devant  French  jurifprudfncc,  is  that  w&id 
exceeds  half  the  value  of  the  thing  fold. 

*  ENORMOUSLY,  adv.  (from  mvimH 
Beyond  meafure. — One  who  could  ever  dfcdc 
a  riotioi.  fo  enormovfiy  abfurd  and  fen&kfs,  as  t^ 
the  world  was  framed  by  chance.  fFoedwsri, 

•  ENORMOUSNESS.  fi./.  (from  rwwfc] 
Tmmeafurable  excefs. — When  thofe  who  bafeos 
opportunity  to  examine  our  faith,  fee  the  em- 
moji/ne/s  of  our  works,  what  flioold  lundr 
them  from  meafuring  the  mafkcr  by  the  di&ipks.^ 
D^aj  of  PJetj. 

(1.)  ENOS,  the  fon  of  Seth  and  Catberaf  C& 
nan,  was  bom,  A  M.  %^i,  Mofcs  tcQs  us  (Geo.!;. 
a6.)  that  then  ^*  n^n  began  to  call  npoo  tbcBiai 
of  the  Lord  j"  or,  as  others  tranilatc  it,  that  *E- 
bos  began  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lard;" 
Of  was  the  inventor  of  religious  1  ites  and  coeeo- 
nies  in  the  external  worihip.  This  wodhip  «a 
kept  up  and 'preferred  in  Enos's  family,  vkk 
Cain's  family  was  plunged  in  all  kinds  of  iniBor- 
ality  anci  impiety.  Several  Jew*  are  of  opinias, 
that  idolatry  was  (ir&  introduced  into  the  witU 
in  the  time  of  Epos.  They  tranlUte  the  Hebrt* 
thus,  <*  'f  hen  men  began  to  profkoe  the  naiDe  d 
the  Lord."  Oood  nieo,  to  diftioguiih  tbem&ha 
from  the  wicked,  began  to  take  upon  ttM»  tbe 
quality  of  fons  or  fervants  of  God ;  for  which 
teafon,  More8(Gen.  vi.  1,  a.)  (ays,  that  tbe  ^ 
of  God  (that  is  to  fay  the  defcendants  of  Enoi,  wbe 
had  hitherto  preferved  the  true  reUgion),  fccsf 
the  da«ght'ef:s  of  men,  that  they  were  fir,  to* 
them  wires  of  ail  which  they  chole.  Eooi  dial 
at  the  age  of  901 ;  A'.  M.  ii4ai. 

(a.)  Enos.    See  fiiiQ.    * '  ' 

ENOSBURG,  a  townfhipo£  Vermont,  inFfSfit 
Itn  county',  18  miles  £;  of  Swkntowa. 
':  tNOtARUSK,  a  town  of  RufDa  in  the  go- 
vernment  of  Caucafus,  on  die '  Volga ;  7a  e^ 
NNfi.  of  Aftracao.  |A>n.  64.  ^.  E.  of  faro.  U* 
47-ii-N, 

( !.)•  £NOUGH.  tf^-.  [gen<Ji^S»x.gaa^  G«i 
^noej^f  DiiU]  It  is  not  eafy  lodetermkic  whdkft 
this  won!  be  an  adjedive  or  a4rerb ;  per bapswhci 
it  is  joined  with  a  fubftantive,  it  is  an  9d^'wt,<^ 
which  tnow  htht  piural.  in  other  fitoatioef  ^ 
f^ms^n  adrcrb;  cxciept  that  after  the  verb  ?• 
bavet  or  Tfl  ^,  either  exprrCR^d  or  nBderiUwrf,  < 
may  be  accOtmted  a  fubftantlve.  It  is  prooosBCcd 
as  if  k  were  written  emtf]  In  a  fuffidcat  oci^t 
fo  as  faay*^tisfy ;  fo  as  may  fuflSce.— 

Why  wouul^it  thou  gp»  with  oncconfeattke^ 
cry» 

Wh^i^tbou  baft  gold  e»9ifght  and  Emily.'  Do^ 
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-When  there  wae  not  room  enough  for  their  herds, 
^tj  by  conrent  (ep^tatcd,  and  enlarged  their  pUf- 
lire.  Locke, 

(a/)  •  Enough,  hi/v.  i.  In  a  fu^icient  degree; 
n  a  uegree  that  gives  fatisfaiftion.  «.  It  notes  a 
light  augmentation  of  the  pofitive  d^^gree :  as,  / 
\m  readf  enough  to  quarrel ;  that  is,  I  am  rather 
[uarrel^me  th^n  peaceable. — I  am  apt  enough  to 
hiok,  that  this  (ame  binarium  of  ailronger  and  a 
veaker,  like  unto  mafculine  and  feminine,  doth 
iold  in  all  living  bodies.  Baepn. — It  is  fometimes 
>leafant  enotti^h  to  confidcr^thc  different  notions 
vhich  diflierent  peffons  have  of  the  (ame  thing. 
id^tifon, — They  are  now  in  prifon  at  Plorciice ; 
nd,  as  it  is  (aid,  treated  hardly  enough'  Addifon 
9  Italy,  3.  Sometimes  it  notes  dimmution  ;  a?, 
he  fong  is  well  enoi/^b ;  that  is,  not  <juite  well', 
bough  not  much  amifs.  4.  ^n  exclamation  noting 
uloefs  or  (atiety. — 

Macbeth,  betvare  Macduff  I 

9eware  the  thane  of  Fife  I  f^ifmifs  m^.—Encugh. 

SbaJkeJp. 
Henceforth  Til  hear 

Aifli^on,  'till  it  do  cry  out  itfclf, 

Mnought  enough^  and  die.         Sbakefp,  K,  Le^r. 

{3.)  *  Enough.  »./  i.  Something  fufficient  in 
treatnefs  or  ^ccllence.-r-'Tis  enough  for  me  to 
kave  endeavoured  the  unron  of  my  country  whilft 

coniinuid  in  public  employments.  Temple, — 
Phe  indojency  and  enjoyment  we  have,  fufficing 
or  our  prcfent  happinefs,  we  defire  not  to  ven- 
ure  the  cbaogCy  being  eontent,  and  that  is  enough, 
lotke, — 

Enough  for  me  that  to  the  lift'ning  fwains, 

Firft  in  thofe  fields  I  fung  the  fiivan  (brains.  7^. 
^1  will  not  quarrel  with  the  prefcnt  age :  it  has 
lone  enough  for  nne,  in  making  and  keeping  you 
wo  my  triends.  Pcff,  a.  Something  equal  to  a 
nan's  powers  or  tacuItie8.-*>Some  great  defedts 
ind  maip  errours  in  his  nature,  cu<h>nis,  and  pro- 
reedings,  be  had  enuu^^h  to  do  to  faye  apd  help, 
vith  a  thoufand  litUe  induftriesand  watches.  Bacon, 

•  ENb  W.  The  plural  of  enough.  In  a  fuffici- 
nt  number.— 'The  earth  hath  fince  bom  enow 
deeding  witneifem  that  it  was  no  want  of  true 
tourage.  ^M^.-^The  walls  of  XYit  church  there 
re  eno<w  contented  to  build :  the  marbles  are  po> 
iHied,  the  roofs  Ihine  with  gold,  the  altar  hath 
irecious  (tones  to  adorn  it,  and  of  Chrift's  minify 
ers  no  choice  at  all.  HooMer. — 

Man  had  Iclfifh  foes  enow  bcfides. 
That,  day  and  night,  for  his  dcftrudion  wait. 

MUion. 

My  cotiqu^riDg  brother  will  have  flaves  enowt 

To  pay  bit  cruel  vows  for  vidory.        Drjden, 

—There  are  at  K6me  eno<w  modem  works  of  ar- 

ihitedure  to  employ  any  reafonable  man.  Addifon, 

n  Medals. 

•  EN  PASSANT,  adv.  [French.]  By  the  way. 
.  •ToENpl£RC£.v.tf.[froin^r«e.]  Totraof 

I  Ml  too  fore  e^erud  with  his  Jhift 
To  foat  with  bia  light  feathers.  Shakejp. 

Jo  ENQUIRE.    Sec  r«  iMQuitE. 

•  7p  ENRAGE,  v,  a.  [enrmger,  Fr.]  To  irri- 
^«  f  to  provoke ;  to  make  furious ;  to  exafperate* 
-The  juftice  of  their  quarrel  fhonld  not  fo  much 
^courage  as  enrage  them,  being  to  revenge  the 
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difhononr  done  to  their  king,  and  to  chafttfc  de^ 
cettfiil  enemies.  Haj<tvard, — 

Enraged  at  this,  upon  the  bawd  I  flew ; 
And  that  which  mo^ enrag'dmt  was,  'twas  true. 

Waljb. 

•  To  ENRANGE.  v.  a.  [from  range.'\  To  place 
regularly  ;  to  put  into  order.— 

In  their  jaw 
Three  ranks  of  iron  teeth  enranged  were.  Fairy  ^ 

As  fair  Diana,  in  fre(h  fymmer's  day, 
•Beholds  her  nymphs  enranged  in  (hady  wood. 

Fairy  9ueen, 
»  To  ENRANK.  v.  a,  [from  rank,]    To  place 
tn  orderly  rauks. — 

No  Icifure  had  he  to  erfrank  his  men.  Shake/. 
f  To  ENRAPT.  V.  a,  (from  rapt :  the  parti- 
ciple preterite  feems  to  be  enrapt,]     i.  To  throw 
into  an  cxufy  ;  to  tranlport  with  enthufiafm. — 
1  myfelf 
Am,  like  a  prophet,  fuddenly  enrapt 
To  tell  ther,  that  this  day  is  ominous.  Shakefl 
^,  In  the  following  quotation  it  fcems  erroneoufly 
written  for  cnivrapt^  involved;  vvTapt  up. — Nor 
b.ith  he  bc^n  fo  enrapt  in  thofe  (tudies  as  to  ne- 
gle^  the  polite  arts  of  painting  and  poetry.   Ar* 
buthn^t  and  Pope. 

•  To  ENRAPTURE,  v.  a,  [from  rapture]  To 
tranlport  with  pleafure ;  to  delight  highly. 

»  To  ENRAVISH,  v.  a,  [horn  ra^vi/h.}     To 

^hrow  into  extafy ;  to  tranfport  with  delight. — 

What  wonder. 

Frail  men,  whqfc  eyes  feek  heavenly  things  to  fee. 

At  fight  thereof  fo  much  enrawWd  hc^  Spen/er» 

•  ENRAVISHMENT.  »./.  [from  enraiujh,! 
Extafy  of  dclighU— They  contraa  a  kind  of  fplen- 
dor  fiom  the  feemingly  obfcuring  vail,  which  addt 
to  the  enratajbrnenti  of  her  tranfported  admirers. 
Glanville*j  Scepjtj, 

t  To  ENRHEUM.  v.  a.  lenrhumer,  Fr.]  To 
have  rheum  through  cold.—The  phyfician  is  to 
enquire  where  the  party  hath  taken  cold  or  waa 
eurheumed.   Harvey, 

•  To  ENRICH.  V.  a.  [enricher^  French.]  i.  To 
make  wealthy ;  to  make  opulent. — The  king  will 
enrich  him  with  great  riches,  and  will  give  him  hi»' 
daughter,  x  Sam*  xvii.  15. — 

Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen, 
And  not  to  feek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich. 

Great  and  glorious  Rome,  queen  of  the  earth, 

So  far  renown'd,  and  with  the  ^ils  enriched 

Of  nations.  Milton* s  Paradi/e  Regai$ed. 

—Thofe  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  rob  others,  without 

e'ni'iebing  tbemfelves.  Demham.    %.  To  fertiliic; 

to  make  fruitful.-^ 

See  the  fweet  brooks  in  filver  mazes  creep, 
Enficb  the  meadows,  and  fupply  the  dtcp. 

.«    «  .    r       .       .  .  Blackmore. 

3.  To  (tore ;  to  fupply  with  augmentation  of  anr 
thing  delirable.— There  is  not  any  one  among 
them  that  could  ever  enrich  his  own  underftand- 
ing  with  any  certain  truth,  or  ever  edify  others 
therein.  Kaleigfo's  Hiftory, 

•  ENRICHMENT.  If./,  [from  r«riVA.J  i.  Aug. 
mentation  of  wealth,  a.  Amplification;  improve 
ment  by  addition.«-.I  have  procured  a  tranflation 
of  that  book  into  the  general  language,  not  with- 
out  pcjtt  and  ample  fdd^om^  wl  entiebmktt 

thereof 
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tlicreof.  Bactaft  Holy  War, — It  it.  a  vMl  hindrance 
to  the  enrichment  of  our  undcrftandingt,  if  we 
fpend  too  much  of  our  time  and  pain*  among  tn- 
fiflites  and  unfearchablei.  Watt^t  Logick, 

ENRICK,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Sttrling(hire» 
which  rifes  in  Dundaflf  hills,  15  milet  £.  of  Dry- 
men,  and  falls  into  Loch  Lomond. 

•  To  ENRIDGE.  tj.  a.  [from  r%f .]  To  form 
vith  longitudinal  protuberances  or  ridges.— 

He  had  a  thoufand  nofe s, 
Horns  welk^d  and  wat'd  like  the  enridged  Cctli 
It  was  foroc  fiend.  SbaheJP'  Kinz  Lear. 

•  To  ENRING.  V.  a.  f  from  ritig,']  To  bind 
round;  to  encircle. — 

Iryfo 
£mrings  the  barky  Hngers  of  the  elm.    Shak^. 

•  To  ENRIPEN.  V.  a.  (from  nf^.J  To  ripen  ; 
to  mature ;  to  bring  to  pcrfeAion. — 

The  Summer,  how  it  enripened  the  year ; 
And  ^utumn,  what  our  golden  harveds  were. 

Donne* 

•  To  ENROBE,  v.  a.  [from  rohe.]  Toikcia ;  to 
dothe;  to  habit;  toiaveft. — 

Her  mother  hath  intended, 
Thaty  attaint  ia  green,  flif  IhaH  be  loof:  enroPi^ 
With  ribbands  pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head. 

SbakeJ^are. 

•  To  ENROLL,  v.  m.  [enroUer,  Fr.]  i.  To  in- 
icrt  in  a  roll,  lift  or  rrgifter.— There  be  enrolled  a- 
tnoogft  the  king's  forces  about  thirty  thouiand 
men  of  the  Jews,  i  Mae.  x.,  j6. — We  find  our- 
fHvcs  enrolled  in  this  heavenly  family  as  fcrvantSy 
&nd  as  fons.  Spratt^^^ 

The  championt,  all  of  high  degree. 
Who  knighthood  lov'd,  and  tlceds  of  chivaky, 
Throng'd  to  the  lilts,  and  envy'd  to  behold 
The  names  of  others,  not  their  own,  enroirj. 

Dfyden^ 
MenteSf  an  ever  hononr'd  name  of  old. 
High  in  UlyiTcs'  fecial  lift  enroli'd.  Pope's  Odjff. 

Heroc»  and  heroines  of  old. 
By  honour  only  were  enroWd 
Among  their  brethren  of  the  (kie»; 
To  which,  though  late,  (hall  Stella  rile.  Sf;o\fU 
s.  To  record ;  to  leave  in  writing. — 

He  fwore  confent  to  your  fucccifion  ; 
Hts  oath  enrolled  in  the  parliament,  ^bak.  H.  VL 

Laws,  which  none  fliall  find 
Left  them  enroled;  or  what  the  fpirit  within 
Shall  on  the  heart  engrave.    MlHon's  Par.  Lojl. 
3.  To  involve ;  to  in  wrap. — 

From  his  infiemal  furnace  forth  he  threw 
Huge  flame,  that  dimmed  all  the  heaven's  light, 
JSnroU^d  in  dulkiih  fmoak  and  brimflonc  blue. 

Fairy  ^neen^ 

•  ENROLLER.  n.f.  [from  enno/.j  He  that 
enrols ;  he  that  regillers. 

»  ENROLMENT.  «./.  [^om  enrol.]  Regifter ; 
writing  in  which  any  thing  is  reoorded ;  rcoord.-T- 
The  kmg  himfelf  cattfed  to  be  enrolled,  and  tefti- 
fied  by  a  notary  publick ;  and  delivered  the  ni- 
rdmeattf  with  his  awn  hand*,  to  the  Di(hop  of 
Salifbury.  Daviej  on  Ireland. — 

•  To  ENROOT.  -V.  a.  [frijm  root.]  To  fisc  by 
the  root ;  to  implant  deep. — 

He  cannot  io  precifely  weed  this  land. 
At  hit  miidoubtt  present  occafion : 
Hit  foet  ace  £9  fiuwttd  with  liis  fr  ica()% 
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That,  pludcrag  to  unfix  an  eoemy. 

He  doth  unfaften  (b  and  ihake  africad.  fin^. 

•  To  ENROUND.  [from  romud.]  To  cones; 
to  furround  5  to  encircle;  to  tndoic.* 

Ut>on  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note 

How  dpcad  an  army  bath  enrmmded  him. 

^baktfpearei  Bmj\ 

(L)  •  ENS.  w./.  [Lat.]  1.  Any  being  or  oaft. 
rnce.  a.  [In  chymiftry.]  Sonic  thingi  thit  «t 
pretended  to  contain  all  the  qualities  or  vittentf 
the  ingredieats  they  are  drawn  from  in  fittle  rooc 

(i.)  Ens  rosiTivuM,  5c  Ens  aaaLC,  terBi> 
fed  in  the  icfaools  by  meUphyfrcues,  fynadssadf 
with  ENS,  for  entity,  as  abov«  defrnedt  ($  1,  i^.  i) 
by  way  of  diftin^ioo  from 

(ii.)  Ens  rationis,  an  iniaginary  beiag,  « 1 
thing  that  exiftt  only  in  the  imagination. 

<tL}£NS,  among cbcmifts,  ($  I,  def^^Xtae;^ 
the  power,  virtue,  and  efficacy,  whidi  certaaj  i^ 
flances  exert  ttpon  our  bodica. 

(IIL  I.]  Ens,  in  geography,  a  river  of  Genuaw, 
w4iich  riies  4  miles  W.  of  Radftadt  in  Satt&cr:, 
and  runs  into  the  Danube,  at  Ens  (N^s.)isi.^ 
tria. 

(t.)ENS,  orENNS,  acity  of  Auftria,ieatede 
an  eminence,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Em  sod  tk 
Danube ;  and  ftroogly  defemled  by  an  ariea^s^ 
two  caftles.  It  was  founded  abotit  A.  D.  900,  latf 
Hes  90  mites  W.  by  S.  of  Viesma ;  and  la  SEo^ 
Lintz.    Lon.  14.  ««.-£.  Lat.  4S.  13.  N. 

(3.)  Ens,  a  town  of  the  Batavian  rcpobfic,  is 
the  departmc«t  of  the  Yfl*cl,  and  iflaod  of  ScM* 
land,  in  the  Zuyder  Zee:  10  m.  NW»of  Campn* 

•  ENSAMPLE.  n,f.[ejfempia^  Ital]  Euoplc; 
pattern ;  fubjed  of  imitation.  This  ortbos^a;)^ 
IS  now  jiiftly  diiuied. — 

Such  life  (hould  be  the  honour  of  yoor  6^; 
Such  death,  the  lad  ewfamfU  of  your  oigte. 

—Ye  have  us  for  an  ^fample.  PtiL  in.  17.-^*^ 
as  would  be  willing  to  make  ufe  of  onr  e^ftr^ 
to  do  the  fame  thing,  where  there  isBOt  the  uae 
neceiity,  may  not  be  able  to  voudi  oor  pn^ 
for  their  eccine.  Sanderjan. 

•  To  ENsaMPLC.  V.  0.  (from  Ae  noon.]  T» 
exemplify ;  to  fliew  by  example ;  to  give  u«  acopf. 
— I  have  followed  all  the  ancient  poets  hiAooca: 
irft.  Homer,  who,  in  the  perfon  of  Againc«fi»i 
enfompled  a  good  governor  and  a  viituooi  •» 
Spenfer. 

•  To  ENSANGUINE,  v.  m.  [JaKgms,  l^ 
ex/anglanserf  Fr.]  To  fincar  with  gore ;  to  mac 
with  olood. — 

With  cruel  tournament  the  (quadnmsjoot 

Where  cattle  paftur'd  Ute  ;  now  fcattff'*!  ^ 

With  carcafiet  and  arms,  tb*  eaJangmaU  fc^ 

Deferted,  MmMm  Pmh^  ^ 

ENSARIANS.    Sec  An  sari  ans. 

ENSAT^  in  boUny,  [from  «e^,  a  fw«rtv 

the  6th  order  in  Lumcut's  natural  method.  ^ 

Botany,  Index,  ^  . 

ENSAY,  a  fmall  inhabited  ifland  of  Sco^ 

in  the  ^county  and  on  Uie  cotft  of  lattJ**' 

4  miles  E.  of  Bemeray,  and  fcpamed  by a*^ 

row  found  from  CaHigray.    It  ia  two  ""^^"J 
one  broad ;  has  a  good  foil,  aad  it  wefi  caknsss. 

being  Tcplvit  all  oyer. 
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BNSCHEDE,  k  town  of  the  Batavian  republic, 
[n  the  department  of  YiTcl,  and  ct-dcvant  province 
of  Overyffel ;  5  miles  8.  of  Oldezeel. 

•  To  ENSCHEDULE.  y.a.  [from/cMuU,]  To 
mfert  in  a  fchedule  or  writing.^ 

You  muft  buy  that  peace 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  jufl  demands, 
EnfcbeduFd  here.  Sbakefp.  Benrj  V. 

•  To  ENSCONCE,  v.  a.  [Uom/eonce.]  To  co- 
Tcr  aji  with  a  fort ;  to  fecure.  Hanmer,'~A  mvfclf 
fbmettmes,  hiding  mine  honour  in  mv  neccfHty, 
and  fain  to  fhuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch ;  and 
yet  your  rogue  will  enftonce  your  rags,  your  cat- 
a-mountam  looks  un<fer  the  (heltcr  of  your  ho- 
nour. Siiake/htare,'—' 

She  Oun  not  fire  me :  I  will  enfcwce  me  be- 
hind the  arras.  Sbak.  Merry  fV.  9/ fVhutfor. 
—We  make  trifles  of  terrours,  en/condng  ourfeWcs 
in  fccming  knowledge.  Sbake/peart<~' 
.  A  fort  of  error  to  enfconet 
Abfurdity  and  ignorance.  Hudihras, 

This  he  courageoufly  invaded. 
And  having  enter'd,  barricado'd, 
Bmftonc^d  himfclf  as  formidable 
As  could  be,  underneath  a  table.        Uudibras* 

•  To  ENSEAM.  v.  a.  [from^/im.J  To  few  up; 
to  inclofc  by  a  Team  or  jundure  of  needlework. — 
A  name  engraved  in  the  revefViary  of  the  temple, 
oiTC  ftole  away,  and  en/eamed  it  in  his  thigh.  Camd. 

•  To  ENSEAR.  v.  a.  [from fiar.'\  Tocauterife; 
to  ftanch  or  flop  with  fire. — 

En/ear  thy  fertile  and'conceptious  womb; 

Let  it  no  more  bring  out  t'  ingrateful  roan. 

Shakejpmre^ 

£NSEELED,  in  falconry,  a  term  applied  to  a 
hawk  that  has  a  thread  drawn  through  her  upper 
eye-lid,  and  made  fad  under  her  beak,  to  take  a- 
way  the  light. 

ENSEMBLE,  [from  in  Mid/muif  Lat.]  a  French 
teijn,  fometimes  u(ed  in  Enghih  ;  literally  fignify- 
ittg  together f  or  one  luitb  another*  In  architecture, 
t^  enjfemhle^  or  tout  enfembU^  of  a  building,  means 
the  whole  work,  or  compoBtion,  conGdered  Xo- 
l^ether,  and  not  in  parts ;  and  fometimes  alfo,  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  parts  to  the  whoie. — 
•*  All  thofc  pieces  of  building  make  a  fine^i/rwA/^." 
To  judge  well  of  a  work,  a  (latue,  or  other  piece 
©f  hrulpttire,  one  mull  firfl  examine  whether  the 
ert/fmbU  be  good.  The  t«ttt  enfemble  of  a  patnt- 
mg,  is  that  harmony  which  rcfults  from  the  diftri- 
but  ion  of  the  fcveral  objects  or  figures  whereof  it 
is  compofed. — **  This  picture  is  good,  taking  the 
partA  froarately ;  but  the  tout  enfimbU  is  bad." 

ENSENE,  a  town  of  Ejcypt,  on  the  E.  fide  of 
the  Nile ;  lao  miles  S.  of  Cairo.  Lon.  48.  40^  E^ 
ef  Fcrro.  Lat.  18.  5.  N. 

ENSETE.    Sec  Abyssimia. 

ENSHAM,  a  town  in  OxfordfhiVe,  on  the  Ifis. 

•  To  ENSHIELD.  v. «.  [Uom JhkU.]  To  (hield ; 
to  cover ;  to  protedl. — 

Thefe  black  mafks 
Proclaim  an  en/bield  beauty,  ten  times  louder 
Than  benuty  could  difphy.  Sbakrfpeare, 

•  To  ENSHRINE,  t.  a.  \fTOTC\Jhrme,\  To  en- 
clofc  in  a  cheft  or  cabinet ;  to  prefer vc  and  fecure 
as  a  thing  f acred  .— 

He  feema 
A  phGcnix,  gaz'd  by  all,  as  t&a(t  fole  bird. 
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When  ta  en/brine  his  reliques  in  the  furt 
Bright  temple,  to  Egyptian  Thebes  he  flic«# 

Miltwh 
The  fots  coidbine 
With  pious  care  a  monkey  to  en/brine. 

Tate^s  JuvenaL 
Fair  fortune  next,  with  looks  ferene  and  kind. 
Receives  'cm,  io  her  ancient  fane  enjbriv^d. 

Addi/OTK 

*  ENSIFORM.  adj.  [enjf/ormij,  Lat.]  Having 
the  (hape  of  a  fword,  as  the  xiphoides  or  enfiform 
cartilage. 

ENSIFORMIS  CARTiLAGO,  SeeXiPHOiDES. 

(I.)  ♦  ENSIGN.  «./.  [rnre^ne,  Fr.]  i.  The  flag 
or  ftandard  of  a  regiment.— 

Hang  up  jouTetffignjt  let  your  drums  be  ftilk 

ShaJke/peare^ 
— The  Turks  ftill  prefling  on,  got  up  to  the  top 
of  the  walli  with  8  enfigm,  from  whence  they  had 
repulfed  the  defendants.  lCttoiies*i  Hifiory. — Men 
taking  occafion  fiom  the  cjualitiea,  wherein  they 
obfcrve  often  fevcral  individuals  to  agree,  range 
them  into  forts,  in  order  to  their  naming  under 
which  individuals,  according  to  their  conformity 
to  this  or  that  abftradt  idea,  come  to  be  ranked  as 
under  efUfgnj.  Locke.  %.  Any  fignal  to  aflemble. 
— He  will  lift  up  an  enfign  to  the  nations  fipom  fiu*. 
Ifaiah  v.  a6.  j.  Badge ;  or  mark  of  diftindion» 
rank,  or  office.^ 

Princes  that  fty,  their  fceptres  left  behind* 

Contempt  or  pity,  where  they  travel,  £ad  ; 

The  enjgm  of  our  pow'r  about  we  bear. 

And  cv'ry  land  pays  tribute  to  the  feir.  WaUer, 
— ^The  marks  or  enfigns  of  vittues  contribute,  by 
their  noblenefy,  to  the  ornament  of  the  figures; 
a»  the  decorations  belonging  totbe  liberal  arts,  to 
war  or  facrificcs.  Uryden.  4*  The  oflScer  of  foot 
who  carries  the  ft*g.  [Formerly  written  ancient.] 

(jOEnSIGM.  Se€COLOURS,FLAG,STAIIDAaD, 

&c.  The  Turkiih  enfigns  are  horfes  tails ;  thofc 
of  the  Europeans  are  pieces  of  taflcty,  with  divert 
figures,  colours,  arms,  and  devices  thereon. 

(.^.)r-6^EN8iGM,(Ji,^c/*-4»)i«theloweftcom- 
miflH)ned  officer  in  a  company  of  foot,  fubordinate 
to  the  captain  and  lieutenant.  It  is  a  very  honour* 
able  and  proper  po(t  for  a  young  gentleman  at  bit 
firft  cominj:  into  the  army :  he  is  to  carry  the  co- 
lours both  in  aflault,  day  of  battle,  Sec.  and  fhould 
not  quit  them  but  with  his  life :  he  mud  always 
carry  them  himfclf  on  his  left  (houlder;  only  on 
a  march  he  ro-*y  have  them  carried  by  a  foldier. 
If  the  enfign  is  killed,  the  captain  mu(t  carry  the 
colours  in  hi^  fiend. 

(4.)  Ensign,  naval,  a  lar?c  ftandard  or  ban- 
ner  hoifted  on  a  long  pole  ere^ed  over  the  poop, 
and  called  the  ensign  staff. — The  enfign  isufed 
to  diftinguifh  the  ibips  of  different  nations  from 
each  other  >  and  tocharaderifc  the  different  fqua- 
drons  of  the  navy.  The  BritUh  enfign  in  fhips  of 
war  is  known  by  a  double  crols,  viz,  that  of  St 
George  and  St  Andrew,  formed  upo»  a  field  which 
is  either  red,  white,  or  blue. 

(5.)  Ensigns,  ancient.  The  enfign  of  the 
ancient  Pcrftan«,  accordin;:  to  Xenophon^  was  a 
golden  eagle  on  a  white  fl^.g ;  the  CorSathians  bore 
a  PegafuB,  or  wipge«l  horfe,  on  theirs;  the  Athe- 
nians an  owl ;  the  McnVni  ms,  the  Greek  letter  M; 
t&c  Lacedxmoni.iRSy  the  a*    '^ ^^  Romans  had  a 
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grtat  dlYcrftty  of  enfigns;  the  wolf,  minotaur, 
norfe,  boar,  ami  at4ength  the  eagle,  where  they 
Aopped :  this  was  firft  aflTumed  in  the  ad  year  of 
the  confulau  of  Marius.  See  Eagle,  $  s.  A  roU 
liUry  enftgn  on  a  medal  of  a  Roman  colony,  de- 
notes it  a  colony  peopled  with  old  foldiers. 

•  EmsiOnbeaRER.  «♦/.  [enfi^  and  hear.]  He 
that  carries  the  flag ;  the  enfign.— If  it  be  true 
that  the  giants  ever  made  war  agalnft  heaven,  he 
kad  been  a  ^enfitnbearerfot  that  company.  Sidney, 

it.)  ENSIONE.  atlj.  obf.    Bled,  or  bleeding. 

(2.)  Ensigns,  »./  obf.    Bloodletting. 

Ensign  Staff.   See  Ensign,  ^4. 

ENSISE,  n*f.  obf*    Kind,  or  quality.  Cbaite. 

ENSISHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  late  brotincc  of 
Aliace ;  featcd  on  the  lllc,  10  miles  SW.  of  BriOic. 
It  is  well  built,  and  conlifts  of  about  100  houfes. 
Lon.  7.  30.  E.  Lat«  4^.  58.  N. 

ENSKIRKEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  late 
duchy  of  Juliers,  at  prefent,  (July  1799)  included 
in  the  French  republic,  and  department  of  the 
Eiffel :  15  miles  SW.  of  Cologne.  Lon.  6.  29.  £. 
Lat.  51.  o.  N. 

•  To  ENSLAVE,  v.  a.  [from /^w*]  i.  To  re- 
duce  to  fenritude ;  to  deprive  of  iibefty.— »• 

The  conqucr'd  alfo,  and  enjlan>*d  by  war. 
Shall,  with  their  freedom  loft,  their  virtue  lofe. 

Milton* 

I  to  do  this  I  I,  whom  you  once  thought  brave. 

To  feil  my  countnr,  and  my  king  enjianfc!  Dryd, 

Long  draughts  of  fleep  his  monftrous  limbs  en" 

Jla'vei 
He  reels,  and  fialling  fills  th^  fpadous  cave. 

Drydtn^i  JEwld. 
— He  is  certainly  the  moft  fubje^ed,^  the  moft  r«- 
Jlaved^  who  is  (b  in  his  underftanding.  Locke, — 
While  the  balance  of  power  is  equally  held,  the 
ambition  of  private  men  gives  neither  danger  nor 
fear,  nor  can  pofiibly  enflave  their  country.  ii<wi/t, 
a.  To  m;ike  over  to  another  as  his  flavc  or  bond- 
man.— No  man  can  make  another  roan  to  be  his 
flave,  unleGi  he  hath  firft  en/laved  hitflfdf  to  life 
RnJxIcath,  to  pleafure  or  pain,  to  hope  or  fear: 
command  thofc  paflions,  and  you  are  freer  than 
the  Parthian  king.  Taylor* s  Rule  of  Li'vi::g  Holy  — 
The  more  virtuoufly  any  man  lives,  and  the  Icfs 
he  is  erjlaved  to  any  luft,  the  more  ready  he  is  to 
entertain  the  principles  of  religion.  Tillotfon^-^-S. 
n>an,  not  having  the  power  of  his  own  life,  can- 
i^ot  by  compa*^,  or  his  own  confent,  enjlave  him- 
felf  to  any  one,  nor  put  himfelf  under  the  ahfo- 
lute  arbitrary  power  ot  another,  to  take  aw^y  life 
when  he  ple;*fep.  Locke» 

•  ENSLAVEMENT.  «./.  [from  evfla-ve.]  The 
ft.ite  of  fervi'.ude ;  fiavery ;  ahjecfl  fuhjedion.— 
The  children  of  IfracI,  according  to  their  method 
of  (innirj^,  after  mercies,  and  thereupon  returning 
to  a  frelh  enjlavrment  to  their  enemies,  had  now 
paflTcd  fevtn  years  in  cruel  fubje<5Vion.  South, 

•  ENSLAVER,  n.f.  f^Vom  r^^.wr.]  He  that 
reduces  others  to  a  ft  ate  t  f  fervitude.— 

What  indignation  in  'ler  mind, 
Againit  enjlaven  of  iiiankind !  Swift* 


C    7^<^    ) 


ENS 


PNSON,  a  village  of  England,  in  Shrop&tt 
ENSPmiD,  odj,  obf.     ItiQ)ircd.  Chamc* 
To  ENTSTALL.    See  To  Install. 
To  ENSTEEP     See  To  Ii*stkef. 
(x.)  ENSTON,  a  village  in  OKfbrtttiffe^SL^ 
Chipping  Norton. 
(1.)  Enston,  a  viHage  KB.  of  StaffbnL 
ENSTORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  m  the  cidc 
of  Bavan'a ;  ti  miles  N.  of  Ritift>oa. 

(i.)  ♦  To  ENS0E.  v,  a.  [ei^wvr^,  Fr.]  Tbfet 
low  ;  to  purfue.---Flec  ctii,  and  do  good;  fed 
peace,  and  mfue  it.  Com.Prayer.^^ 

But  now  thefe  Epicures  begin  to  finae. 
And  iky,  my  do^hine  k  oiorc  iafi:  than  tree; 

And  that  1  fondly  do  myfidf  beguile. 
While  thefe  receiv'd  otnntons  I  r^^K.  Dirk;, 
(a.)*  To  Ensue.  'V.  n.  To  follow  asacapie- 
quence  to  premifes.— Let  this  be  granted,  wA  t 
(hall  hereupon  plainly  Htfw^  that  tlu:  li^t  of  Ibip- 
ture  once  ftiining  in  the  world,  all  other  ligkt  cf 
fiature  U  therewith  in  ftich  fort  drowned  IhA  sov 
we  need  it  not.  Hooker,  i.  To  faccced  isatna 
of  events,  or  courfe  of  time.— ^ 

The  man  was  npble ; 
But  with  his  laft  attempt  he  wipM  it  out, 
DeftroyM  his  country,  and  his  name  nemadtf 
To  the  enfuing  age  abhorred.       Sbaktfh.  OndL 
— Bifhops  are  placed  fty  collattoti  of  toe  fa^ 
without  any  precedent  ele^ioQ  or  coofirm^a 
€9tfuing,  Hayward,-^    / 

Of  worfe  deeds  worfe  fufierings  muft  e»^ 

With  mortal  heat  each  other  IbaU  paribe; 
What  wars,  what  wounds,  what  flaogbter^ 
enfife!  Brydf^ 

Impute  not  then  thofe  ills  which  may  eifx 
To  me,  but  thofe  who  with  inceifant  hate 
Purfue  my  life.     Ro<v)e*s  Amhi:wus  Ssefmsiie^' 
Then  grave  Chrifla  graceful  wav'd  bcrfe; 
Silence  en/utl,  and  thus  the  nympb  began.  P^ 
*ENSURANCE.»./.[frome»/iwY.]  t.Esiaff- 
tiort  from  hazard,  obtained  by  the  paymeoTof  a 
certain  fum.    a;  The  fum  paid  for  Iccurity. 

•  ENSURANCER.  «./.  fftom  e^m^amet.]  He 
who  undertakes  to  exempt  from  hazard. — 

The  vain  cn/nrmicers  of  life. 
And  they  who  moft  perform 'd,aDd  promisMIc^ 
Ev'n  Short  and  Hobbe«>,  forfook  th*  nneqau? 
ftrife.  Dryd^-9, 

•  To  ENSURE.  'V.  a.  [from/wv,  ajurer,  Fr.j 
1.  To  afcertain  ;  to-make  certain ;  to  iecwr.*- 
It  is  eafy  to  entail  debts  on  {uccecding  agrt,  ht^ 
how  to  enfure  peace  for  any  term  of  years  if  SSr 
cult  enough.  Siifift*  a.  To  exempt  any  l^ 
from  hazard  by  paying  a  certain  fum,  on  oca^ 
tion  of  being  reimburfcd  for  mifcarriage.  3.  Ts 
promife  rcimbwrfement  of  any  mifcarriage  i^  1 
certain  reward  ftipulated. — A  mendicant  coctr*> 
ted  with  a  country  fellow  for  a  quantity  of  ciara» 
to  enfure  bis  (beep  for  that  year.  VSJlra»gt- 

•  ENSURER.  ft.f.  [fiom  enfurr^j  One  wb7 
makes  contracts  of  enfurance ;  one  who  for  sccf- 
tain  fum  exempts  any  thing  from  hazard. 


THE, END  OF  THB    EIGHTH    VOLVMl. 
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